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PREFACE. 


The  Pi  prietoT?  of  the  New  An^vual  JhiaiSTiii?; 
in  announcing  another  Volume  of  that  usgifilK  •  in- 
teresting, and  popular  Work^  feels  himself-  caMed 
upon  to  say  a:  (fev\f  words  respecting  the  ;iYiprea*ed 
price  to  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  adi^aiia^  Mt* 
The  bulk; of  theinte*  Volumes,  wliidi  i??. barely  pro- 
portioiiate  t0  the  increased  interest  of  the  times  in 
which  we  hve,  is'df  itself  more  than  suffipientr^to  jus- 
tify >the  demand'.^iow  made  on  the  Publid;  -^  Coni- 
pared  with  any  other, work,  of  iinglish  literature,  liie 
New  A^tnual  HE^fcTfiu,  hoth^wkh  respeot  to 
size,  and  to  the  styl<^  of  execxltioil,' an  dliita  desphffc* 
men ts,  will  be  fo^md  dieaper  tkKlii'aily  othtef  modern 
Publication;  but  the  claim'  becomes i  indefinitely 
stronger  when  the  various  Contents  of  the  Volume 'are 
duly  appreciated  rj~as  an  Histimcal  and  -'Pofjtijdd  Re- 
gister, it  gives  a  brief  but  faithful  isketch  of  lall  the 
most  important  discussions  in"  both:  Houses  of;  Pariia- 
ment,  together  with  copies  of  the  several  State  Papers 
referred  to  ;  it  contains  a  summary  .view  of  idv^iy  in-, 
teresting -occurrence  that  has  happened  during. the  pre-» 
ceding  Year,  in  the  several  kingdoms  and  states  of  the 
civilized  world : — it  records  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
and  develops  the  causes,  which  have  conspired  to 
augment  the  poAver  of  some,  and  to  diniinislV  the  glory 
and  influence  of  others.     '  . 

Asa  History  of  Literature  and' Science,  an  account 
of  CT^ery  work,  both* Foreign  and  Domestic; '%'hich  has 
excited  public  attention,   and  of  every  discovery   in 

a/2  Philosophy 


iv  PREFACE. 

Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  will  be  found  in  departments 
appropriated  to  the  purpose. 

The  Principal  OccuineQces, which  have  taken  place 
on  the  theatre  of  life,  arranged  in  a  Chronological  Or- 
der :-*-the  character^  talents^  and  dispositions  of  per- 
fionsy  who  have  rendered  themselves,  and  thei*  country 
illustrious  by  their  writings  or  their  actions,  pourtrayed 
in  the  Biographical  Part  of  the  Volmne ;  and  die  Se- 
lections from  authors  of  distinguisfaed  eminence  in 
,  philosD^y  and  literature,  caimot  &il  of  gratifying 
evenr  description  of  neadera. 

The  execution  of  the  present  vc^ume,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  found  in  no  respect  inferior  to  tibat  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it ;  and  it  will  ever  be  the  ambi* 
tion  of  the  Proprietor  to  consign  the  several  depart* 
tnents  of  the  Woric  to  gentlemen,  whose  diligence,  hn- 
partiality,  and  itit^nty  shall  ensure  to  the  public  a 
fistithfiil  portrait  of  the  times,  and,  at  a  period  sufficient'* 
ly  nearly  *  to  gratify  the  curiosity  df  those  who  wish  for 
inj^mU^tioR  on  subjects  involving  the  dearest  interests' 
ofman*  — 

'^thAe  piwent  volume  is  given  a' very  accurate 
aniii  welt  engraved  B&p  of  India*f ,  which,  at  a  period 
when  our  possessions  in  tlie  East  are  of  such  vast  im- 
porteUice  to  our  own  wellare,  and  excite  so  much  jea* 
lousy  in  the  breast  of  our  rivals,  seems  an  indispensa- 
ble companion  to  every  student  in  history* 

Nor;  I,:iSt)r.  *'  ''• 


^  Siich  arrangmneMs  have  beefier  ihskde  wirh  the  e&iors^  as  to  ensore  iTte 
pid>Ucatioti  of  eiich  succeeding  volume,  early  in  the  spring  of  6v^ry  year. 

^'To  e&mtHettiSitbM^  of  it^diai  another  «heet Millie  ctven  ih  the 
next  vdld3m»#ibicb  wilt  be  p^oblisSed  ^oA  or  befoire  tbe^  st  oTMaMrcb,  1808» 
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KNOWLEDGE,    LITERATURE, 
AND  TASTE, 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  IIL 

,  -    PART  IIL 

r  I  iHE  reign  of  William  commenced  under  circumstances 
JL  apparently  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  taste.  The  revolution  itedf  was  an  event  of  such  magni- 
tude as  could  not  but  throw  a  shade  of  obscurity  over  all 
contemporary  objects :  the  state  of  the  country  had  absorbed 
the  public  piind,  and  to  trace  the  fortunes  bi  war  abroad,  or 
watdh  the  fluctuations  of  party  at  home,  became  more  or 
less  the  .business  of  every  individual  in  the  community.  The 
fashion  of  the  court  was  changed  ;-— few  of  the  wits  of 
Charles  the  second  survived  to  observe  the  career  of  those 
youthful  rivals  who  were  to  lend  such  lustre  to  the  age  of 
Anne.  The  reign  of  William  presents  an  interval  between 
those  brilliant  asms,  which  renders  tlie  cfiai^cter  of  each  more 
distinct.  Of  those  writers  who  had  *  acquired  eminence 
doring  the  preceding  reigns,  there  yet  remain  some  deserv- 
ing of  notice  ; — sir  William  Temple  still  lived  and  flourished, 
venerable  for  age  and  wisdom,  for  patriotism  and  integrity. 
He  had  long  withdrawn  from  court,  but  in  his  retreat  at  Moor- 
park  was  visited  by  king  William,  who  often  asked,  and,  what 
was  more  important,  often  embraced  liis  salutary  counsels. 

b  3  Bishop 
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Bfehop  Burnet  exemplified,  in  h«  own  practice,  the  rigid 
principles  of  episcopal  discipline  which  he  had  fonnerly  la- 
boured to  establish.  Indigent 'and  nqglected^  stript  of  his  peu* 
sion,  deserted  by  his^  patrons,  Dryde»  continued  to.  procure 
by  his  pen,  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence.  Sir  William 
Temple  derived  from  his  &mily  an. hereditary  claim  to  pro- 
bity and  talents;  he  was  bom  in  J62dj  bis  educatiofi, 
which  .wa&^  strictly  superintended  by  his.  father,  appears  to 
have  been  no  less^  judicious  than  fbrtanate ;  his  classical 
studies  were  prosecuted  under  Dr.  Hammond  at  Penshur^ 
in  K^nt,  and  on  bis  .  subsequent  removal  to  Cumbridge  he 

becamethe  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ralph  Gudworth. 

» •  ^     • 

Having  completed  his  scholastic  course,  he  visited  the^ 
Continent;  to  have^, travelled,  being  in  the  ojanioa  of  that 
age  essential  to  th.ei. character  of  an  accomplished  gentleman* 
Few  books  of  ififOrmatimi  concerning  other  countries:  were 
then  extant,  and  ft  temporary  absence  from  England,  preseat*- 
ed  the  mpst  obvious,  if  not  the  only  means  for  liberating  thte 
mind  from  local  prejudice,,  ahd  enlarging  its  sphere  of  com- 
parison apd  observation.  Mr.  Temple  tiavelled  i«)t  merely 
as-  a  scho)ar:or  a  lover  of  the  arts,  but  a&  a  political  phik>- 
so|)her..  He  studied  the  lawsr  and  examined  the  various 
usages  aqd^cu^oDis  •suli^istingamong  mankind.  He  possess* 
ed  ther^re  i^(;ulty.o£  «x;tracting  valuable  hints  from  casual 
circumstances.  The  love  of  us/sfulness^  and  of  such  activ£ 
pursuits  as  are  directed  to  important  ends,  was  the  leading 
featuife  of  his  minid ;  and  wae,  perhaps,  the  caus^  why, 
though -gifted  wth  all  those  rftre  felicities  of  uatm^e  which 
consjare  in  the.  poetical  tempemment,  (to.  us^.his  own 
word^),  he  added  to  the  pierping  imagination  and  poignant 
wit,  tbecoldt^^ss  of  gopd  sense  and  the  soimdness  of  >»%- 
ment:  be  .Aey^D  butV)  academical  e^rcises  attempted  metric 
cal  cpm^itkHi,  Hjsajpbilion  had  a  nobler  object  thanlkerary 
eminence;;  -fee  »Highfcoot  only  the  suffjrji|e  of  the.  learned, 
but  the  appFobarion  o|.  the  TOse ;  he  desired  dot^metsly  to 
extort'the  hom2^«;bi|i  to:  mei^t  the  gtatieMet)f  his  country*. 
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On  his  return  from  the  conttlsetit  he  fodnd  ICngland 
plunged  in  the  ^stractiaile  of- civil  War,  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  taken  no  part.  It  was  his  foftune  to  visit  the  isle  of 
Wight  at  the  lime  when  Chirles  thie  fir^t  was  imprisoned  in 
Cafisbrook  castle,  and  at  the  same  period  commenced  his 
acqusuhtancewith  the  lady  destined  to  become  his  wife,  th^ 
daughver  of-sk-  Tbewias  Osborne,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
lived  innMich  harmony aiid -felicity.  « During  the  common* 
weahh,  bewkhdiiewto  his  estate  in  Ireland,  where,  dividing 
his  time  between  books,  ai^ricalture,  and  philosophy,  he 
lived  in  a  $0Clu;;ion  acceptable  to  his  taste,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  shut  out^the  world,  with  all  its  cares,  anxietied^ 
and  regrets^ 

On  the  restoraiioti,  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  and  served 
m  the  tirst  Irish  parliament ;  but,  at  the  particular  Solicitation 
of  Charles  the  s^ond,  he  soon  returned  to  England,  and 
entered  into  political  life.  His  public  services  were  no  less 
crediiabte  to  his  master  than  beneflciat  to  his  country ;  and 
they  were  c<»itinued  as  long  as  he  foiimd  his  situation  com- 
]patible  with  his  principles.  Perceiving  at  length  that  all 
his  efforts  lo  countenslct''  the  itifiuence  of  FVench  counsels 
were  tfnav^Uftgt  iie  renounced  his  station^  and^  after  having 
spent  twehty  yeai«  m  the  most  dissolute  court  in  £urope,  re^ 
sun^d  his  primitive  habits  Of  study,  with  hi^  morals  untainted^ 
and  his  hoftcmi*  uHdiminishedi 

Sh' WiMiam  Temple  has  acquired  so  thnch  reputation  as  a 
statesinan,  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  always  been  paid 
to  his  merit  as  a  polite  writer^  Of  his  transcendent  talents  iii 
liegotiacicm,  he  has  left  a  record  in  the  treaty  constructed  by 
hte,  Ift  coticert  with  the  pensionary  De  Witt,  known  by  the 
inmeof  the  Triple  League,  theotajecf  of  tirhich  was  to  form 
1  ratnj^rt  against  the  ambidon  of  France,  for  the  liberty  and 
fRmquillity  of  Europe^  The  unexampled  telefity  and  ability 
irith  wlach  this  treaty  was  con^trdcted,  drew  from  the  States 
Oenofd  an  ^oiitnated  eulogibm  on  mr  WilMam  Teinple.  In 
ftfum  sr  William  adroitly  referred  his  success  to  the  relatione 

b  i        ^  necessarily 
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necessarily  subsisting  ♦bettweai  England  and  HoHaiiid  :  **  to 
draw  things;  out  of  their  centre/'  lie  observed,  ^' it  requires 
labour  and  address  to  put  th^m  into  motion*;  but  to  mtlka. 
them  return  thitbtt%  nature  helps  iso  far,  that 'there  needs 
only  to  set  them  going."  A  yet  more  important  service  was 
effected  by  sir  William,  in  the  marriage  treaty  berween  the 
prince  of  Oraage  and  .the-  princess  Mary  of  England  $  an 
alliance^  for  which  Charles  the  ^cond  diiscovered  sc^e  re* 
pugnance,  and  the  duke  of  York  a  decided  aversion,  but 
10  which  tbe  hap'py  consequences  resulting  from  the  subse^^ 
qinent; revolution  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  In  this,  and 
every  action  of  his  political  life,  sir  William  strenuou^y  la^ 
boured  to  unite  the  interests  of  England  and  Holland  againsi 
the  aggrandizement  of  France. 

.  As  a  political  writer,  sir  William  is  entitled  to  respect ;  bis 
two  slajtistical  Essays  concerning  Ireland,  evince  liberal  and 
rational  views  .of  commercial  policy,  a  subject  then  little  [ 
understood*  His  Memoirs,  though  not  inviting  to  the 
general  reader,  are  valuable  lor  the  light  which  they  occasion-* 
ally -throw  on  the' annals  of  that  age,  and  for  the  ample  eluci« 
dation  which  thj^y  afibrd  of  its  political  cfaamcten  His  styl,e 
is  as  various  as  his  composidons ;  in  his  memoirs  it  is  slovenly, 
feeble,  and  coarse;  ii^  his  miscellaneous  pieces  if  is  orha- 
mental  but  not  elaborate.  The  structure  of  his  sentences  is 
always  ca^ekssand  often  happy;  he  ampliiies  without  proHxity, 
he  is  brilliant  without  ostentation ;  his  mind  is  perpetually 
renovated  by  a  stream  of  thought,  full,  not  redmidanr, 
thro\ving  light  on  every  subject,  and  sparkling  as  it  flows. 

'  Sir  William  Temple  is  not  betrayed  by  the  fertility  of  his 
fancy    into   th©^   puerile   conceits    which    disfigure    the 

•^orrAorvf  Kic  i*r>nf  AtiinAVftriiv}.  .%nc\  his  nmsf>   has  thp  rskVf*  ne^firit 


into  the  manner  of  vei^*  His  Essays  on  Heroic  Virtue,  on 
Poetry,  and  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus  ar^  still  read  wkh  plea- 
sure $  but  it  was  fchiefly  by  bis  E^say  on  Antient  and  Modern 
Learning  diat  he  attracted  sH;tention  in  his  own  age^  and  pro- 

▼aked 
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yoked  a  controversy  .which  was  protractfed  beyond  his  own 
eidste&ce.  In  this  essay  sir  Wiliiam  avows  his  bigoted  de« 
votion  to  antiquity^  and  treats  the  pretensions  of  mbdem 
wmetswitfa  unqualified  censure  and  contempt.  This  want 
of  candour  is  perhaps  ijxiputable  to  his  strong  anti-GalU^ 
can  pr^udices,  the  mariners  and  customs  of  France  being 
ia  thai,  age  servilely  imitated,  and  its  supremacy  in  fashion 
and  literature  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged  by  every  polite 
court  in  Europe.  Sir  William  was  evidently  actuated  by  his 
jeakmsy  of  natural  pre-eminence,  when  he  s^gmadzes  all  the 
I^roductbns  of  znodern  times,  involving  historians,  poets,  and 
philosophers  in  one  general  proscription.  Thk  essay  affords 
a  curious  record  of  depraved,  perverted  tastie,  in  a  man  of 
learning  and  genius.  It  is  true  that  sir  William  men- 
tions. Sidney  *with  complacency,  and  Bacon  and  Spenser  with 
respect.  Out  of  Milton  he  appears  to  have  read  nothing, 
and  of  Shakspeare  to  have  forgott^  every  thing.  In  advert* 
ing  to  the  claims  of  modern  science,  he  introduces  not  the 
names  of  Boyle,  Newton,  or  Locke,  his  illustrious  contem- 
pcMT^es ;  an  omission  which,  though  indicating  in  the  writer 
a  want  of  .information  truly  astonishing,  may  partly  be  traced 
to  the  general  pemnry  of  sdentific  information.  Of  science, 
stnctly  speaking,  so  little  was  •  popularly  known,  that  even 
its  name  was  not  perfectly  understood ;  and  not  only  by  sir 
William  Temple,  but  all  contemporary  authors,  the  term  is 
indiscriminately  applied  to  physicai  4cts  and  metaphysical 
«peculadons;  to  the  subtilties  of  scbool-men,  andthedisco- 
veries  of  nature. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  had  already  pro- 
dnced  a  large  accession  of  knowledge,  the  result  of  vigilant 
observation,  mathematical  induction^  and  patient  experiment : 
— but  the  facts  thus  collected  were  only  tor  the  enlightened 
studoit  who  should  be  capable  of  estimating  their  importance. 
Electricity  and  chemistry  were  yet  included  in  the  terra  iiu 
€ognitct  of  science  f  the  delusions  of  alchemy,  and  the 
fiblescf  astrology,  were  sdll  prevalent ;  the  vulgar  believed 
ia  charms,  the  tesumed  in  sympathies ;  the  reveries  of  Des 
Cartes  were  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  sense  and  rea*^ 
,.       •  1  son. 
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^on*  The  roagnificeoc?  of  Newton's  di$coveries  was  ft6t 
obvious  to  popular  apprehe^nsion ;  the  truths.  h€f  i^d  promuij;^ 
ed  Were  neither  immediately  nor  universally  difili&ed  j  but 
they  were  imbibed  by  the  scieudiic  inind,  and  transmitted 
through  the  philosophic?  eyei 

A  vestigQ  of  sir  William  Temple's  -classical  entbusiasirt 
appe^s  in  ais  will,  in  which  hediiects  that  his  heart  shquld 
be  inclosed  m  a  silver  box,  and  buried  under  tlie.  sun:diai  iu 
his  gardeii,  oppt^slte  the. window  at  which.heijid  been  ac- 
customed to  sit  ,wiih  his  sister  the  accomplished  kdv 
Gifibrd^  the'  companion  of  his  literary  and  philosophies) 
pursuits. 

Gilbert  Burnet,  descended  from  parents  eminent  for  probity 
and  piety,  was  bom  at  Ediiiburgh  in  1643  ;  he  received  hi^ 
education  at  tbe  college  of  Aberdeen,  and  applied  to  hi^ 
studies  so  assiduously,  that  he'  obtained  the  distinction  of 
Master  of  Arts  before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  yean 
Qifiginally  he  had  a  predilecdon  for  the  study  of  law,  but 
sooi^^bandoned  it  for  th^  clerical  profession.  In  1663  he 
visited  Engird,  wljieu  he  became  personally  known  to  Mn 
Cudworth,  Dr.,  Pococke  the  orientalist.  Dr.  Wallis  the 
mathematician,  Mr,  Boyle,  and  the.  most  distingui^ed  pre^ 
lates  of  the  age.  From  England  he  proceeded  to  the  conti- 
nent, travelled  through  France  and  Holland,  and  diligently 
fieized  ey^y  opportunity  of  exteadifig  his  acquaintance  witn 
men  an^  matuiera.   .... 

On  his  return  to  Scotland^  he  was  regularly  inducted  ta 
the  living  pf  Saltoun,  and  resided  five  years  on  th^t,  ewe, 
discharging  hi^  pa$tonil  dutifia  mth  the  zeal  and  sm^lidty 
of  a  primitive  apostle*  '  .He,  did  not  confine  his  ministe^at 
functions  to  the  service  of  the  church;  he  vi;uted  his  pari^hipivi 
ers  at  their  own  hpuses,,  examined  them  on  the  doctrinal  a^n} 
,  practical  points  of  Christianity. — admonished  them  as  ^  fxi^d^ 
and  !iiratcned  over  th^ir  temporal  ^nd  spiritual  imeresf s  ^v[itb 
truly  paternal  affection.  His  piety,  however  strict,  was  bo 
tempered  by  benignity,  that  he  was  universally  bek>¥ed  ;  and 

thouf;h 
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though  he  was  the  only  dergyman  In  Scotland  by  wbom 
the  church  of  England  Itturgy  was  read,  he  condliated  the 
Presbyterian  party. 

Revering  his  profession,  he  was  an^douis  to  redeem  it  from 
the  obloquy  which,  it  had  justly  incurred  by  the  secular  spirit 
of  its  ministers.  With  this  view  he  published  a  memorial, 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  doctrines  and  disciplines  of  the 
primitive ,  church  with  the  practice  of  modem  time$.  In  hit 
zeal  for  reformation,  he  spared  not  his  own  blameless  life ; 
and  he  resolved  to  secede  from  mixed  company,  to  pursue  a 
rigid  course  of  study,  and  adopt  such  an  ascetic  regimen  as 
actually  impaired  his  constitution. 

Durip^  his  residence  at  Saltoun  he  was  employed  m  nego- 
tiation  between  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  parties.  But 
this  coalition,  so  often  attetnpted  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
«md  James,  was  never  eflfected.  The  ability  which  Mr. 
Bcnrnet  discovered  in  the  negotiation,  procured  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Glasgow;  and  in  1669  he 
entered  on  that  arduous  vocation  ; "but  his  integrity  did  not 
shield  him  from  reproach,  and  he  provoked  persecution  by 
his  efforts  to  allay  the  heat  of  party.  He  was  stigmatized  by 
the  Presbyterians  for  liberality,  and  detested  by  the  Episcopa* 
lians  for  moderation. 

In  1673,  he  again  visited  England;  and  having  gained 
great  credit  with  the  Episcopalians  for  his  vindicatidn  of  ec* 
dediastical  authority  in  Scotland,  he  was  well  received  at 
court,  appomted  one  of  the  king*s  chaplains,  and  often  ad- 
mitted by  Charles  the  second  and  the  duke  of  York  to 
pnvate  conference.  By  the  artifices  of  the  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, bowiever,  a  prejudice  was  excited  ag^aihst  him ;  an^  the 
king  not  onl;^  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  chaplains,'  but, 
an  his  seeking  a  settlement  in  London,  obstructed  his 
nominatran  to  any  clerical  office ;  and  it  was  not  without  diffi* 
cuhy  that  he  was  at  length  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Rolls, 
and  lecturer  of  St*  Clement's^ 

■     ^'-       '        ■•     In 
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In  that  age  the  spirit  of  party  was  omnipotait.  Bur* 
-  net  having  published  his  Hi!>tory  of  the^  Reformation  af  a 
moment  when  the  popular  rage  agaiiist  popery  was  most 
violent,  suddenly  became  the  idol  of  the  people, .  and  receiv- 
ed the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for  his 
work. '.  His  reputation  thus  establisbedt  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  former  privileges  at  court,  but  the  only  use  he  made  of 
them  was  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  on  his  immoral 
life- 

During  the  popish  plot,  Burnet,  so  lately  celebrate 
'ed  as  the  protestant  champion,  offended  his  partisans  by 
tibe  sentiments  of  lenity  and  humanity  M^hich  he  acknow* 
ledged  for  the  persecuted  papists.  His  popularity  sudden^ ' 
ly  subsided;  The  king,  mistaking  histmoderatioi^  for  luke- 
warmness,  made  e&its  to  gain  him  to  his  side ;  but, 
neitb«r  provc^ed  by  persecution  nor  seduced  by  blandish- 
ment, Burnet  preserved  both  his  equanimity  and  integrity^ 
and,  retiring  from  pubfic  life,  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
pfaib^oidiicaL  avocations.  On  the  trial  of  lord  John  Russel 
he  gwo  such  tmequivocal  demonstrations  of  attachment  to 
that  unfoijtuiaate  nobleman,  as  wholly  alienated  the  king's 
friendship,  and  by  a  royal  mandate  he  was  interdicted  the 
dericalf unctions. 

On  the  accession  of  James,  his  residence  in  England  ap- 
pearing unsafe,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  vi^dng  France, 
Italy,  an4  Switzeriand  ;  having  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Stadtholdcr,,  repaired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  contributed 
essentially,. by  his  counsel,  to  direct  the  prince  to  that  line  of 
conduct  which  terminated  in  the  revolution.  It  was  at  bi& 
suggestion  that  the  prmcbss  of  Orange  made  to  William  that 
conicessioQ  of  hit  persona}  pretensions,  which  securad  to  him 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  crown.  On  the.  mis* 
sion  of .  Dyckwek  to .  England,  it  was  Mr.  Burnet  who 
furnished  his  private:  instructions.  The  distinction  which  he 
enjoyed  at  the .  Hague  was  siot  unobserved  at  home  ;  <  this 
publication  of  his  Travels,  in  which  he  had  exposed  all  the 

absurdities 
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absurdities  of  the  Romish  faith,  asf  exemplified  in  the  man- 
ners  of  catholic  coontrieS)  having  given,  great  oflfence,  the 
king  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  him  to  require  that  he  should 
be  excluded*  from  his  soa-in-la\v*s  cou*'r.  In  deference 
to  this  requisition,  Mr.  Burnet  absented  himself  from  the 
palace,  but  still  communicated  with  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange  through  the  medium  of  their  confidential  mi- 
nisters. 

Perceiving  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  he  now  procured  an 
act  of  naturalization  from  the  States  General  5  and  a  prose- 
cution having  commenced  against  hjni  in  Scotfcind,  he  re- 
pelled the  charge^  on  the  pretext  that  his  allegiance  was  now 
due  to'  the  States.  Sentence  of  outlawry  was  in  consequence 
pronounced  against  him,  and  the  surrender  of  his  person,  as  a 
criminal,  fonnally  demanded  by  the  English  envoy.  To. this, 
imperious  mandate  the  states  replied,  that*  Mr«  ^Baroec^  in 
becoming  one  of  their  chizess,  had  atqfuiMd  a'legal  ^laim  to 
iheir  protection,  that  foi^'  whacever  crirace>*he<  had  com- 
mitted, he  was  now  amenable  to  their,  laws, .  aad  itatjj^t*  be 
arraigned  by  their  judicatuf^s*  In  theeccpediiiianjtxai  England 
Burnet  attended  the  prince,  who  cpBtinuad  to  treat  .him  wit& 
confidence  and  respect.  '  *  "^^    n  .\.u*m 

The  see  of  Salisbury  becoming  vacant,  Burnet,  who,  though 
he  neither  sought  nor  coveted  preferment,  scrupled  not  to 
ask  for  his  friends  such  favours  as. he  would- <have  declined  for 
himself,  and  recomtnendcd  Mr.  Loyd  as  a*  proper  person  |o 
fill  that  bishopric,  the  king  replied  that  he  had. another  person 
in  view  for  it ;  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Burnet  f^nd  himself 
fl^ested  with  the  ^scopal  dignity .^.  Inhis  high  prelatical 
fttatiori  he  was  no  less  scrupulous  than  he  had  been  in  the 
cure  of  Saltoun  ;  and  so  sacred  did  he  hold  bis  obligalions  to 
Iris  diocese,  that,  on  being  appointx?d  prctfiptor  to  the  duke 
ef  Glouoester,  -he  announced  bis  intention  of  resigning  ^  his 
«ee.  Theking^  refased — the  birfiop  persisted— finally  the 
tofertter  'Wias  compromised  by  bis.  majesty -s  giving  him  pr;-- 
itnsskm  to  devote  ten  we^)(;sin  the  year  to  r^sidence^^and  the 
^e  of  his  clergy. 

From 
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-Trom  the  -acce^^ion.-Qf' William,  the  bishop's  history  ex- 
hibits tan  uiibrok^a  course  pf  prosperity*  The  leisure  of  his 
decUniog  age  be  eBiployed  in  writing  thq  History  of  his  own 
TimeSy  a  well  known  work; ,  which,  with  all  its  inaccuracy,  is 
still  yaloablefor  die  lively  portraiture  that  it  exhibits  of  a  de- 
parted agp,  I'he  rapidity  vvith  which  the  bishop  was  accus- 
tomed to  write,  affords  an  explanation  i  and  (»s  far  a$  such 
faults  admit  of  extenuation,)  an  apology,  for  his  negligences 
of  composition.  His  characters  are  drawn  with  much  spirit 
and  force — bis  prejudices  are,  obvious  to  observation,  and 
arise,  rather  fr6m.  warmth  of  feeling,  than  want  of  judg- 
ment. He  has  been  charged  with  va^ty  and  egpdsui, 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  ilifEcult  to  exonerate  him  from 
the  imputation.  Few  men  hav^  had  more  to  eng^der 
conceit,  or  foster  seif-conipUcency.  From  obscurity  and 
mediocrity  he  had  risen  to  rank  and  fortune.  Without 
genius  he  came  to  be  classed  wiih  thos^  who  possessed  it,  and 
by.  dint  of  uapaiaUeled  s^pUcation  and  perseverance  he  had 
nuned  his  way  to  distinction,  and  acquired  consideration  with 
the  first  men  of  his  age ;  direci^d  the  counsels  of  princes, 
au^  ioiucyaced  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  His  political  conduct 
was  always  in  convnance  with  his  principles; — he  had  often 
aaiotuitivtiagacity,  which  supplied  the  place  of  wisdom  and 
experience ;  and,  on  any  remarkable  en^ergency,  he  derived 
from  p^x>a>p^tud3  of  decision,  an  ascendant  over  nven,  his 
equs^s  If  pxA  his  e^Ap^riqrs  in  ability. 

AfncH>g  the  learned  writiers.^f  this  age,  was  the  celebrated 
sir  ThK^r^[^3  Browne,  well  know^  for  his  bopk  on  Vulgar 
£rK>rs,;  and 'the  interesting  biography  pubU^d  under  the 
mie  of  Reiigio  .  Medici :  firf»|n  this  and  other  parts  of  his 
fif^jf^s,  inight  be^^xt]rafgtfKl,piis$ages  in  elo- 

qoenfCiS  ta  ti^  fcpmpositiqns .  of .  Jere^iy  Tay  lor»  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  his  accustomed  felicity 
and  dtffcriQ^4i|^     ..-.-. 

.  ..':'.    y  ,  ■    ■'      ii      ] 

•  |ohn  Drydea  was  bf>m'  at  rAldvtii¥:kie,  in  Northampton- 
^hife^.H^  was.)ed^igaf(edJUr^e^min^ter^  wder  Dr.  Busby, 
and  sflt  on  the  same  ^rm  wkh  Locke.     On  his    removal 

^,-    .>      '  to 
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to  Trinity  College,  though  he  pureoed  the  repilar  course 
pf  acadeiTiicai  etody,  he  gave  no  presage  of- Ws  fiiMm 
emioence ;  in  1^57  he  veftt  to  London,  and  soon  commienced 
aiithon  But  the  two  first  performahces  hy  ^hich  hewAB  di- 
siinguished,  evinced  no  less  the  le\  ity  of  his  =  prmcfples 
than  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents.  These  were^  the  heroic 
stanzas  iKidressed  to  ..Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  A^trea 
Redux,  in  compliment  to  Charles  the  second. 

Having  formed  an  intimacy  with  sir  Robert  HoiK'ard, 
whose  sister  he  afterwards  married,  he  was  soon  faniili^r 
with  the  court,  and  caressed  by  the  great ;  but  as  neither 
Aniles  nor  compliments  confeived  affluence,  he  v.^s  impelled' 
by  indBgence  to  make  ah  cflfbrt  in  dramatic  coni position.  Hi$ 
theatrical  career  commenced  with  the  Wild  Gallant,  and,  after 
darty  years,  terminated  with  Love  Triumphant.  H<iwas  satirised 
ki  the  Rehearsal,  for  which  he  retorted  on  its  authdr  in  his'Ab- 
salom.  His  C€lebrityattracted  envy,y^thewascotfetant}y\nHicr 
thp  pressure  of  indigence.  Charle^'the  second  fedmnred-his  ge- 
nius, but  thought  not  of  retnun&raring  it ;  ijtnd,'  tb^gh^e  Oc- 
casionally suggested  sQbjects  for  his  pen7cbnferi"ed ori  Rftiino 
substantial  proofs  of  royal  munificence;    ■^?"'  *"'  '  •  - 

After  the  acces^on  of  James,  Dryden  abjured  the  errors  ♦of 
heresy  ;  a  procedure  which  drew  on  him  much  oblodny,  his 
conversion  being  invidiously  ascribed  to  tnot?ves  of  tnierest. 
At  the  revolution,  Dryden  was  deprived  of  the  pension  an- . 
nexed  to  the  laurektship,  and  reduced  ko  precarious  depend- 
anceun -booksellers  and  maiagers.  In  this  feicufttion  he' pro- 
duced -hi^  translations  of  Virgil,  Persius,'  and  Juvenal;  IBs 
Alexander's  Feist  was  among  the  latetrt  of  hh  productions. 
He  died  in  1701,  at  his  house  inOertrrd'-street^  and  v^'as  buiied 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  *  His  name  sllonie  WppHed  hi?  epitaph. 

No  modern  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Vt*tiire,  'has  pos- 
sessed e^ual  versatility  of  talent.  For  the  drama  he  had  no; 
original  predilection  :  the  bfeht  of  his  genius  would'  lidve  im- 
pelled him  to  epic  poetry,  he  ^wk)te  ^teys  because  ^he  was 
poor:  that  he  ever  wrote  them  wdl  must  be  ascrib'ed*lc6  Vfie  ex- 
3  ubcraiicc 
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nberaaceof  his  powers,  Jm  thealrfcal  pieoeis  are  indeed  imMual 
Id  the  extrcme.  .  In  some  he  sinks  below  cntidm^;  in  others 
he  rises  Bbove  it:  and  after  having  been  the  rejected  rival 
of  Settle,  he  aspires  tQ  fellowship,  uid  sometimes  to  com^ 
^tioD,<  with  SlaJkspeare^  -  He  writes  ahemately  hi  bfaoik  verse 
and  rhyme,  and^defends  either. practiee  with  equal  plansibitity. 
He  sever  fails  to  prodtice  persuasive  arguments  in  suppert  of 
crrpneous  opinions  ;  his  faults  are  as  splendid  as  his  rea** 
sonings  are  seductive  :  and,  like  Cleopsyb^,  be  often  makes 
defect  appear  perfection. 

.  The  dramatic  history  of  Dryden  obviously  includes  soroie 
account  of  tl^  contei^iporary  stage ;  the  peculiar  character  ci 
which,  lifiords  vi  epsy  explanation  of  his  various  excentrici* 
lies  and  inconsistencies  as  a  dramatic  writer.  In  that  age 
there  existed  against  plays,  not  only  among  the  puritans^  but 
the  great-body  of  the  people,  an  invet)8rate  prc^dite,  which 
fonidi^  from  the  theatre  the  better  orders  of  the  communky* 
Hf.  some  it  was  ishunned  with  abhorrence,  by  others  stigma-* 
lised  with  contempt*  *  To  the  learned  it  appe^uned  fiivolouSj 
ID  ik^  pious,  psofaiicw  Neither  grave  lawyers  nor  yoong 
tradesmen  could  fxiequently  attend  the  theatre,  but  at  the  ha-> 
jsard  of  forfeiting  reputation  and  respectability :  still  less  was 
t^antasement  ^Jerated  in-  the  other  se^^.  The  cuetiosn  of 
;W«aiing  musks  iaihe  playhouse  was  probably  adop^  by  the 
fedieSi  not  so  mnah  from  convenience  as  in  deference  to  piib^ 
liq  opip^oQ^  JPwm  the  operation  of  these  various  causes  of 
exclu^D .  there  remained  for  the  frequaucrs  of  the  theatre 
only  the  r^t^iners  pf  the  court,  and  such  nominal  students  of 
law,,  ihe  ioungers  of  inn»  of  court,  as  came  afterwanis  to  be 
known  by  *  the  liame^^  Templars  men^  eager  for  otvil  and 
debate^  who  dogn^sed  in. the  green-room,  and,  often  on  no 
better  prioc^es  timk  party  or  caprice,  dictated  to  the  author^ 
and  gave  laws  to  the  audience.  Criticism,  so  derived,  could 
9eitl>er  be  usc^  9pr  jitst.  The  principles  of  taste  are  drawn 
from  good  seoseand, correct  feeling :  they  consist  Bpi  of  laws 
and  limitations,  they  are  not  constituted  by  authority,  and  pre« 
scription,  neither  ca9  they  be  formed  by  the  aooordjof  two  or 
(hree  indiividuals  on  any  particular  poims^  however  spcb  indi*^ 

viduals 
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viHuais  may  be  distingushcd  by  wk  and  leaniing :  they  are 
drawn  from  the  agreemeat  tf  many  niinds  of  diffeiient  ord«^ 
ami  tarioits  powers,  but  united  oa  ^me  subjects  by  a  com- 
micm,  if  not  an  equal,  participation  of  sentiinfflt.  The  princi- 
ples of  taate  ari{j:mate  in  nature  and  truth,  and  can  be  but 
imperfectly  developed  when  literary  cultivation  is  confined, 
Kkethe  privilege  af  nobiiky»^^  the  few,  and  the  exerdse  of 
juc^mcnt  exdusively  awarded  to  those  few,  is  disclaimed  by 
the  more  namerous  classes  of  the  community* 

In  the  ragn  of  Elizabeth  thte  general  esteem  in  which  eru- 
dkion  was  held  produced  a  cast  of,  pedantry  which  more 
or  less  pervades  all  the  compositions  of  that  period.  In  the 
rdgn  of  Charles  the  second,  when  wit  was  -omnipotent,  a  flip- 
pant character  was  imbibed  by  our  celebrated  writers,  equally 
inimical  to  good  sense,  to  natural  feeling,  and  refined  taste. 
Nether  the  senate,  the  bar,  nor  even  the  pulpit,  escaped  the 
coBtagicm,  the  pas^icm  for  such  combinations  of  thought 
as  surprise  the  mind,  was  constantly  predotninant*  As,  how* 
ever,  real  wit  could  not,  fromthelimitationsimposedonhumaii 
intellect,  always  be  produced,  a  spurious  wit  consisting  chiefly 
of  fantastic  conceits  was  generally  made  to  supply  its  i>lace. 
A  similar  character  prevailed  on  the  st^ge ;  where  a  puerile 
fijodness  for  novelty  fostered  extravagance  and  wiidness  of 
sentiment,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  simple  and  natural  graces 
of  expression.  The  struggle  for  the  strange  and  the  new  was 
alwa^  apparent,  and  the  poet  sought  rather  to  excite  astonish^ 
Aent  tham  to  protrai:t  delight.  The  court  afiected  to  natu« 
ralize  French  idioms,  and  the  court  writei^  to^dopt  the  prin- 
ciples c^  French  criticism.  The  affectation  of  introducing 
French  phrases  in  conversarion  was  keenly  ridiculed  by  Dry- 
den,  in  bis  comedies  of  Sir  Martin  Marrail,  and  Marriage  a-  , 
h-mode,  although  a  similar  practice  A-equently  appears  in  his 
own  writings.  The  introduction  of  rhyme  in  tragedy,  which 
had  also  originated  in  the  petty  ambition  of  imitating  French 
writers,  tvas;  foratime^  sanctioned  by'Drydenwith  his  example, 
and  supported  with  all  hts  inftaenc^  I  Neither  tragedy  nor 
comedy  afforded  any  genuine  representations  ot  nature.  The 
style  of  each  was  equally  artificial :  in  the  one  the  characters 
were  made  for  the  performers,  in  the  other  the  sentiments 

1806.  c  were 
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were  constructed  for  the  times,  and  were  commonly  such  as 
gratified  the  political  feelings  of  the  audience.  In  the  plays  of 
Dryden  and  his  contemporaries,  allusions  to  the  atrocky  of 
treason  and  rebellion  are  perpetually  introduced,  with  the  ob^ 
vious  view  of  enticing  applause  from  the  court  and  cavaliers.  " 

After  the  revolution,  when  such  allusions  •were  no  longer 
seasonable,  the  plays  which'  contained  them  became  unpopu« 
lar: — ^  curious  embarrassment  occurred  to  queen  Mary,  at  the 
representation  of  the  Spanish  I^ryar ;  the  deposition  of  king 
Sancho,  and  the  usurpation  of  Leonora,  having  so  strongly 
suggested  a  comparison  with  her  own  situation,  that  the  at* 
tention  of  the  whole  house  was  riveted  on  the  royal  box,  and 
her  majesty  was  overwhelmed  by  the  rude  gaze  of  the  specta- 
tors; 

Towards  the  close  of  Dryden^s  life,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  stage  by  the  celebrated  Collier,  which  insensibly  refined 
the  language  of  dramatic  writers.  As  the  audience  became 
more  mixed,  the  taste  for  the  artificial. was  diminished ;  the 
-taste  for  bomb&st  subsided  ;  the  passion  for  extravagance  died 
away ;  Shakspeare  made  his  way  to  the  public  mind,  and  re* 
claimed  it  to  truth  and  nature.  It  is  impossible  that  Dryden 
should  not  have  been  betrayed  into  many  errors  and  absurdities 
by  the  prevailinjB:  temperof  hisage.  So  little  was  Shakspeare  ap-' 
preciated,  that  his  plays  seem  to  have  been  considered  asobso* ' 
lete ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  borrowed  from  him  freely, 
and  by  these  and  other  poets  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  wei< 
travestied  'with  impunity.  Even  Dryden,  with  all  his  enthu- 
^ia'=jm  for  his  genius,  scrupled  not  to  transform  the  Tempest 
to  the  Enchanted  Island  ;  and  with  the  same  temerity  which 
had  led  him  to  dramatize  the  Paradise  Lost,  he  obtruded  on 
the  hallowed  scene  created  by  Shakspeare's  fancy,  the  baser 
progeny  of  his  own  polluted  world.  Nor  did  Dryden  pre- 
sume to  question  the  rectitude  of  public  opinion,  which  had 
established  the  supremacy  of  Jonson  over  all  his  compeers. 
Dryden  was  himself  compared  with  Howard  and  Davenant^ 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  town  critics,  surpassed  by  Settle. 

This  presumptuous  record  of  folly  has,  however,  been  re- 
8  versed 
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versed  by  rimeand  experience ;  and  the  plays  of  Dry  den,  though 
never  to  be  approved,  are  still  read  and  admired,  whilst  those 
of  his  coipperitors  are  mouldering  ia  oblivion.  Iii  his  heroic 
plays,- JDryden  opened  a  field  of  composition  peculiarly  liis 
own.  In  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  he  delights  by  the  diver- 
sity of  his  characters,  the  vivacity  of  the  descriptions,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  language,  and,  occasionally,. the  sublimity  if 
dbe  sentiments^  What  he  has  produced  is  not  so  much  a 
drama  s^s  an  epic  romance,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  hq 
had  not  possessed  leisure  to  produce  a  poem  on  a  plan  so  ccmi- 
sonant  to  Kis  genius*  In  his  Don  Sebastian;  he  has  rivalled 
Gameiile ;  in  his  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  he  has  caught  a 
portion  of  Shakspeares  spirit,  and  employed  it  better  than  his 
master ;  in  his  Spanish  Fryar,  he  has  given  the  happiest  ex- 
ample of  a  double  plot,  and  in  every  respect,  but  morals,  of 
a  perfect  play.  In  the  drama,  therefore,  if  Drj'den  some- 
times fall  short  of  his  own  powers,  he  commonly  proves  supe- 
rior to  other  men  ;  as  an  original  poet  he  is  yet  more  to  b.c 
praised.  Perhaps  no  individual  writer  ever  contributed  so 
largely  to  polish  and  rr fine  a  language :  in  satire  he  was  Oi 
roaster :  his  Medal,  bis  M^Flecknoe,  and  his  Absalom,  are 
all  original  treasures  which  have  enriched  succeeding  writers ; 
bis  characteristic  excellencies  are  versatility  and  strength  ;  his 
faults  areJunumerable,  but  they  arc  redeemed  by  the  origiua- 
Jity  and  energy  of  his  conceptions. 

As  a  translator  he  deserves  much  blame  as  well  as  praise": 
bis  genius  assimilated  better  with  Juvenal  and  Persius,  than 
with  Virgil.  His  Fables  are  apt  the  least  pleasing  of  his  per- 
fonnances:  his  Alexander's  Feast,  which  might  alone  have 
imsfiprtaiized  bis  name,  was  among  the  latest  of  his  produc- 
tions. $uch  an  accession  of  valuable  poetry  no  other  writer 
has  supplied  to  our  lan^^uage :  but  his  Qierits  are  not  limited 
to  his  poelipal  compositions ;  ifi  his  various  Prefaces>  and  his 
£a$ay  oa  Dramatic  Poetry,  he  has  established  bis  reputation 
as  aerose  writer:  ,the  ii^qualities  so  obvious  in  hi3  verse  are 
AQjt  O^covered  inhis.prq$e;/  |ie  is  uniformly  graceful  and 
elegant ;  always  aiwiai^dvai^.  vaiious,  and  sometimes  eio* 
quent. 

c  2  *  To 
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To  compare  Dryden  with  Pope  v^ould  be  mvidioiis :  the 
latter  could  not  have  wfitreri  so  well  had  not  the  former  writ- 
ton  before  him,  as  jEschylus  introduced  the  compos: -ion  whichi 
received  perfection  from  Euripides.  Under  Dry(len*s  au* 
apices  Congreve  wrote  fbr  the  stage:  emulous  of  his  genius, 
Pope  **Lispedia  numbersfor  thenurabef^  came";'BoKngbrok'e^ 
caught  the  glow  of  Cryden's  fancy ;  and  Addison  learnt  from 
him  to  construct  sentences  with  that  exquisite  felicity  which 
eludes  ceiisure,  arid  baffles  imitation. 

Congreve,  who  commenced  s^nd  terminated  his  theatrical 
career  in  the  time  of  William,  must  be  chssed  with  the 
writers  of  this  age.  He  was  descended  -from  an  ancient 
family,  from  whom,  however,  he  inherited  little  wealth; 
Having  completed  his 'academical  studies  kt  Dablinv  fce'came 
to  London,  and  was  eiftrercd  at  the- Middle  Teniple,lnit  neg- 
lected law,  and  devoted  hirhself  to  polite  literature.  In  1 693  wast 
performed  his  first  dramatic  |jiece,thc  Old  Bachelor;  the  merit 
of  ^hich  was  acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms  by  Dry^. 
den,  who  declared  that  he  had  never  met  with  such  a 
first  play.  Its  principjil  tneritis  an  exuberance  of  wit,  which^ 
more  liberally  than  Judiciously ,  is  distributed  to  sill  the  dra* 
jnatis  personse :  his  Double  Dealer  possessed'  more  ori^na-n' 
lity,  but  met  not  with  equal  success :  his  Cove  for  hmt  Sftill 
keeps  the  stage,  and  his  tragedy  of  the  Mourning  Bride  is  ad* 
ipivkd  in  the  number  of  our  dramatic  classics.  These  four 
plays  were  produced  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  Disgusted  with  the  ill- Success  of  his  ia^  comedy,  the 
Way  of  the  World^  he  abandoned  the  stage,  and  from  that 
period  livied  in  ease  and  leisure,  enjoying  Che  society  of  his 
-numerous  friends.  The  patronage  of  l6r#  Halifax  had  prcM* 
cured  hitn  a  place,  the  emoluments  of  which  were  adequKter. 
to  his  \^i$he$,  and  His  income  was  afterwards  ^i^inetit^  by 
his  appointment  tcf  anixhfer  sinecure,  - 

Congreve's  pfays  are^ess  licemicns  than  thbse  of  Wyeher-' 
ly,  and  he^app^4i*s ^tb  hive  revolted- ftt)m  the' uiftjij^tfiett 
coarseness    so   often  obtruded  by'*  ft>eval  'writer^^  his  mo- 
rality, is,  bbwever,  lamentably  ciefective,   and  he  has  the 
artificial  style  s6  acdfeptable  tothe  age  of  Charles  the  Second, 

He 
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He  seems  to  bare  ooncdyed  viii  to  be  the  first  of  dramatic  nc- 
qiusites,  b>r  the  possession  of  M^hich  he  was  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  propriety,  truth,  and  nature, 

Tb^  reign  of  William  was  npt  imadomed  by  noble  authors. , 
The  earlgf  Dorset,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  sei 
c€»id  became  the  favoriteof  king  William;  and  Mr,  Montague, 
afterwards  lord  Halifax,  soon  rose  to  high  political  eminence. 
Mr,  Montague,  who,  like  that  Atticus  whom  he  patronised, 
seemed  born  to  write,  to  live,  and  to  converse  with  ease,  origi* 
Daily  distinguished  himself  by  a  poem,  written  in  conjunction 
with  Pnor,  intituled  the  Town  and  Country  Mouse,  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  ridicule  Dry  den's  Hind  and  Panther.  Of  the 
Revolution  he  was  a  zealous  promoter,  and  on  the  accassion 
of  William,  his  services  were  not  unrewarded :  he  was  ^p-. 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  eveni.^ 
tually  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  His  attentbu 
was  now  directed  to  schemes  of  finance,  and  many  of  his  sug- 
gestions were  afterwards  improved  by  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
As  an  orator  he  appears  to  have  had  few  equals  :  he  gave  an 
admirable  proof  of  promptitude  in  his  first  speech,  in  which 
he  supported  the  motion  for  granting  the  aid  of  counsel  in 
cases  of  high  treasonl  When  he  first  rose,  he  was  thrown 
into  embarrassment;  .but  in  z,  few  moment^'recollecting  him- 
self he  begged  the  house  to  con^der,"how  reasonable  it  was 
toallow counsel  to  men,  called, .as  criminals, before  a  c-ourt of 
justice,  «mce  he  who  was  upaccuged,  had  with  difficulty 
gained  courage  to  address  that  august  assembly.' '  \ 

.Without  writing  much  himself,  lord  Halifax  promoted 
the  cause  of  literature  by  almost  universal  patronage.  He 
was  nor,  however,  equally  favoured  by  both  parties,  and,  whilst 
he  was  the  Maecenas  of  Steele '«ndAddison,  became  the  Buf- 
fo of  Pope,  He  is  now  knpwn  as  a  poet,  only  by  the  adu- 
latory effusions  of  bis  various  encomiasts  T  but  as  a  statesman 
ha  IS  ^^t'ried  to  no  kif^rior  praise^  haying  uniformly  manifest- 
ed his  j^ttathment  to  the  constitution,  ^d  his  discernment  of 
the  int^ests  <if  the  c<v«?try,^     ... 

Of  oppo^te  pntrapies, :  but  cpWDenial  talents,  was  George 
Gcaayilk  viscoumiLansdowne^  li^osejpremature  efforts  in 

verse 
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¥erse  were  the  effuj^ons  of  that  ardent  loyalty  which  was  im- 
planted in  his  childhood,  and  cherished  through  life.  Fi;oiu 
the  activity  of  his  temper  lie  conctjived  a  strong  passion  tor 
the  military  profession,  but  sacrificed  liis  inclinations  to  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  by  his  pen 
that  reputation  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  obtain  in  the 
field.  Participating  in  the  political  sentiments  of  his  family, 
u'bicb  ha4  been  zealously  devoted  to  the  hrfuse  of  Stuart,  he 
reluctantly  witnessed  the  abdication  of  James  the  second,  and 
submitted  to  the  revolution  with  an  ill  grace..  During  the 
reign  of  William  and  the  whigs  he  was  necessarily  estranged 
from  court,butonthe,rescorationof  the  tory  interest,  he  fentered 
mto  parliament,  and  successively  filled  the  oflices  of  secretary 
at  war,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  royal  household. 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  suddenly  created  by  queen 
Anne*  .  On  the  demise  of  that  princess,  he  was  implicated 
with  lord  Su  John  in  the  charge  of  treasonable  correspond- 
ence  with  the  Pretender^  and,  during  two  years,  continued  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  tranquillity  of  learned  leisure  :  }ie  employed  much  time 
in  revising  his  works,  and  spared  no  labor  in  correcting  vticm : 
they  are,  however,  little  read.  His  lordship,  who  was  a  pro- 
fessed imitatoi' of  Waller,  has  caught  rather  the  faults  than  the 
beauties  of  feis  master.  Of  his  various  dramatic  pieces,  the 
British  Enchanters  alone  was  acted  with  success :  less  envied 
than  Halifax,  he  attracted  the  praises  of  both  parties  :  he  was 
celebrated  both  by  Addison  and  Dryden  :  his  name  is  immor- 
talised by  Pope,  a§  Granville  the  polite,  and  his  Mirayidt 
Jives  in  the  record  of  that  poet,  though  his  own  adulatory 
strains  are '  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Here  noble  §urry  felt  the  siscted  rage^ 

Surry,  the, Granville  of  a  tormei:  age  ; 

Matchless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance, 

Bold  in  the  li^s,  and  gracrful  in  the  dunce: 

Jn  the  same  shades  the  Cupids  tun*ti  his  lyn?      #      .' 

To  the  same  notes  of  love  and  soft  deure  i 

Fair  Geraldine,  bright  object  of  his  vow,  ..,  •  ,^ 

liien  fill'd  die  groves,  aa  heavenly  Mira  now.     * 

■  .  ■  '  . .        ♦ 

Botb  Halifax  and  J.ausdpwne  were  indebted  to  their  w\kl 
for  the  distinctions  which  tiiey  6btained  frota  m&n  of  le^tersy 
The;Solicitude'which.  these  nc^.lem^n  discovered  for  micb  di« 

stinctions 
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stinctions  is  illustrative  pf  the  manners  of  th^r  times,  and 
may  be  considered  a^.  a  criterion  of  the  kt)nours^wbi€h  .were 
then  attached  to  the  Uterary  character.  .  .     / 

Pomfret  is  anpther  poet  who  flourished  in  this  reign :  hiM. 
biography  is  obscure,  although  his  .poetry  appears  ta  have 
been  for  a  time  extremely  popular,  '  Desjtituteiof  prigm^J  ge- 
nius, his  penury  of  thought  was  retidered  mpre  obfious  by 
th^  vulgiarism  or  corruption  of  his  taste ;  his  numbers  have 
neither  snioothness  nor  strength  ;  his  sentiments  iret  coarse 
and  trite ;  .  his  imagery  tame  and  trivial ;  his  st^Ie  feeble  aad 
sordid.  He  wrote  a  pastoral  dirge. on  the  death  of  t^ueea 
Mary,  replete  with  mythologjy  .and  absurdity^  hb  longest 
poem  contains  a  horrible  story  of  Kirke*s  cruelty  :,  his  most 
popular  was  the  Choice,  in  which  he  has  versifiedmany  com- 
mon-place maxims  of  prudence  and  oeconomy. .  "I'tifs  poem 
is  lavishly  commended  by  Dr.  Johnson  :  it  is  such,  however, 
as,  to  use  his  own  words  on  Congreve's  novel,  most  of  our 
contemporaries  ^'  would  be  better  jpleascd  to  praise  than  Co 
read/' 

Science  continueid  to  advance,  and  its  progress  was 
no  less  rapid  than  fortunate.  The .  institution  of  the  R6yal 
Society  was  the  commencement  of  an  aera  unparalleled  for  the 
universality  of  its  researches,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  in*, 
provements.  The  spirit  of  discovery  had  gone  forth,  and  its 
operations  were  illimitable  as  the  powers  of  nature  :  nor  were 
its  energies  indicated  alone  by  sublime  theories  or  compre- 
hensive systems.  They  were  exerted  in  useful  inventions, 
and  the  application  of  mechanical  ingenuity  :  they  were  hot 
merely  directed  to  the  expansion  of  human  intellect,  but  to 
the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  human  life.^  Never,'be. 
fore  or  since,  have  so  many  illu^trioua  minds  been  associated 
fai  siniilar  views  and  pursuits*  In  this  scientific  confederacy, 
neither  the  hostility  of  party  nor  the  rancour  of  controversy 
was  permitted  to  operate : — a  nobk  emulation  supplied  the 
place  of  contention  ;  bigotry  and  sectarism  were  banished 
from  a  communion,  whose  supreme  object  wa^  to  diffuse 
knowledge  and  elicit  truth.  In  addition  to  such  membars  of 
the  Royal  Society  as  have  been  already  mentioned,  (among 

whom 
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whom  were  l^evnon  and!  Locke,)  tbe  tiames  of  Grew,  Ray, 
and.  Dediam,  are  particularly  entitled  to'  liotice.  'Grew  was 
the  first  who  examined  botanical  subjects  with  a  philosophic 
eye.  In  the  dedication  to  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  which  was , 
addressed  to  Charles  the  second,  he  observes,  *^  that  there 
were  teme  incognkcs  in, philosophy  as  well  as  geography,  and 
that  k  was  his  fortune  to  have  hem  the  first  to  give  a  map  of 
diat  pafticular  country*'*  Ray  published  a  Ifistory  of  Plax^ 
an  Account  l&f  Quadrupeds,  and  a  Synopm  of  Birda  and 
Fishes ;  his  most  popular  productions  were  his  Physical  and 
Theofegical  Discourses.  Some  of  his  writings  were  edited 
by  his  triend.  Dr.  Derham,  who  probably  derived  from  him 
the  radical  icfea  of  his  own  compeiidious  work  of  Physico- 
Theology; 

It  is  curiou^  to  observe,  that  the  ingenious  men  of  this  age 
scattered,  on  various  subjects,  opinions  which  have  since  been 
developed  and  matured  mto  particular  systems  :  the  activity 
of  thdr  minds  overleaped  the  limits  of  that  world  which  was 
submitted  to  their  investigation ;  after  having  combined  all  the 
facts  accumufaited  by  former  experience,  they  recurred  to  hy- 
potheti^i  deductkms ;  and  often,  by  a  sudden  illumination 
.of  reason,  anticipated  results,  which  have  since  been  slowly 
demonstrated  to  the  cautious  inquirer,  and  finally  established 
on  substantial  sensible  evidence.  The  perusal  of  Grew  will 
probably  suggest  the  coincidence  of  those  analogies  between 
vegetables  and  animals  observed  by  him,  and  the  principles  of 
the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  Linnaeus.  The  admirable  plan 
of  Derham's  Physico-Theology  has  been  lately  unfolded  in 
Paley's  Natural  Theology.  With  the  exception  of  chemistry, 
and  the  electrical  phasnomena,  the  track  of  science  which  has 
been  pursued  ,by  our  contemporaries  appears  to  have  been 
descried,  if  not  explored,  by  their  predecessors.  So  true  is 
the  remark  6f  Brown  in  his  Religio  Medici,  that  no  idea  arises 
in  any  individual  mind,  but  bears  some  aSinity  to  such  as  have 
previously  existed  in  the  minds  of  other  men,  and  no  charac- 
ter can  be  discovered,  whose  archet}'pe  might  not  be  found  ; 
"  no  spirit  but  hath  had  its  parallel,*'  however  obscured  or  for- 
gotten, unappreciated  or  unknown. — hio^rapK  Briu  Biog. 
DicU  Burnety  Templ^^  Grew^  R^fy^  fVood  Oxon.  ^i/iernr. 
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WE  cannot  commence  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  year, 
without  recurring  to  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  the  result  of  which, 
though  fought  on  the  second  of 
December,  was  not 'fully  ascer- 
tained in  Lend  on  till  nearly  a  month 
afterguards.  It  was  hoped  and  in- 
deed expected  by  every  lover  of 
his  country,  that  this  engagement, 
upon  which  so  much  depended, 
would  liave  been  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  allies.  Never  was 
public  expectation  more  completely 
disappointed:  and  there  are  but 
few  instances  on  record  in  which ' 
the  hopes  of  a  great  nation  have' 


been  so  suddenly  blasted  as*  was 
the  case  with  Austria,  backed  as 
she  was  by  the  power  of  Russia. 
As  references  must  frequently  be 
given  to  this  event  in  the  course 
of  the  present  historical  sketch,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  describe 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  leading 
circumstances  of  the  battle,  as  well 
as  those  which  led  to  it,  and  others 
which  have  been  the  consequence 
of  it. 

The  state  of  Europe  at  the  re- 
newal of  the  continental  confedera-. 
cy  was  apparently  highly  favour- 
able to  the  interests  of  the  allies. 
Buonaparte  had  inspired  the  sur- 
A  2  rounding 
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rounding  st:^tcs  ard  nations  with 
a  dicad  of  his  power,  and  alarm 
for  their  own  independence.  The 
aggrandisement  of  France  had 
justly  become  an  object  of  extreme 
jealousy  to  the  whole  of  Lurope. 
A  solid  peace,  or  indeed  a  truce  of 
any  length,  could  not  be  expected ; 
the  gigantic  projects  of  tlie  em- 
peror of  the  French  seemed  to  por- 
tend a  new  order  of  things  on  the 
•continent,  and  to  demand  every 
energy  that  could  be  brought  to 
oppose  his  views.  Many  causes 
have,  however,  fatally  .conspired 
to  prevent  any  grand  exertion  in 
behalf  of  tHe  independence  of  Eiir 
rope ;  of  tliese,  no  one  presented 
so  insuperable  a  bar  to  an  effec- 
tive public  league  as  the  jealousy 
that  subsisted  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
Lmguor  tliat  seemed  to  pervade  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent  who  had 
been  dispirited  bythe  successive  tri- 
umphs of  the  French,  and  were  now 
looking  with  painful  anxiety  at  the 
facility  with  which  a  French  army 
might  burst  upon  almo'st  any  part 
of  Eurqpe,  by  Hie  advantages  which 
the  peace  at  Luneville  had  given 
them  over  tlie  German  empire. 
Great  Britain  had  entered  into  a 
\Yar,  and  liad  carried  it  on  almost 
sjnglerhanded  nearly  two  years  ; 
'and  such  was  the  indifference  or 
timidity  of  the  ppwer^  of  Europe^ 
that  a  confederacy  could  scarcely 
be  expected,  till  necessity  should 
oblige  tliom  to  enter  iiito  an  pni6n, 
as  the  last  measure  to  which  they 
could  resort  for  the  means  of  self-de- 
fence and  security.  In  the  autumn 
of  IfcOl-,  the  impossibility  of  their 
continuing  any  p(>lilical  relations 
with  France  ivas  publicly  an- 
i]ounccd.  It  wa?  then  discovered 
tji'dt  forbearance  on  their  part  was 
no  pledge  for  their  safety,  and  that 
t^e  hope  cf  apy  lusting  tranquillity 


was  vain,  as  depending  upon  him 
who  was  destroying  principalities 
and  powers  at  his  pleasure,  and 
creating  new  ones  that  should  be 
subservient  to  his  views,  and  that 
should  second  his  ambition.  At 
the  end  of  August  1804-,  M.  D'Ou- 
bril,  the  Russian  ^nvoy  at  Paris, 
in  demanding  passports,  presented 
a  farewell  note,  in  which  it  is  de-, 
claivd,  that,  "  in  case  the  French 
govc^niment  shall  compel  Russia, 
either  by  fresh  injuries,  or  by  pro- 
vocations aimed  against  her  or 
against  her  allies,  or  by  still  threat- 
ening moie  seriously  the  security 
and "  independence  of  Europe,  his 
majesty  will  then  manife^it  as  much 
enei-gy  in  employing  those  extreme 
measures,  as  he  has  given  proofs 
of  his  patience  in  resorting  to  the 
use  of  all  the  means  of  moderation 
consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  nnd  dignity  of  his 
crown."  Sweden  renounced  her 
political  relations  ivith  France 
froYii  the  period  of  the  violation 
,  of  the  neutral  territory  of  I>;iden, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  duke 
D'  Enghien  whidi  followed  it. 
These  two  nations,  by  alienating 
themselves  from  the  French  empire, 
afforded  to  tlie  British  minister  a 
favoXirable  opportunity  for  the  re- 
vival of  a  continental  alliance,  and 
it  should  seem  that  some  consider- 
able  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  formation  of  a  treaty  with 
Russia  and  other  powers,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  letter  from  Buo- 
naparte to  the  king ;  for  in  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  to  the  parliament  on 
the  15th  of  January  1805,  after 
referring  to  that  letter,  he  observes, 
"  I  have,  therefore,  not  tliought  it 
right  to  enter  into  any  more  par- 
ticular expbnation,  without  pre- 
vious communication  with  those 
powers  on  the  continent  with 
whom  I  am  engaged  in  ccmfidenriiU 
intercourse 
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fntBrconrse  and  connection  *•"  On 
die  19th  of  June  following  a  mes- 
sage of  a  much  stronger  nature, 
and  calculated  to  encourage  and 
to  make  provision  for  a  continental 
confederacy,  was  delivered  to  the 
house  of  commons,  in  such  tenns 
as  could  not  be  misconstrued  either 
by  this  country  or  by  the  enemy^. 
The  die  was  evidently  cast,  and 
a  general  war  was  the  conse- 
quence. Preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made  on  the  part  of  France, 
as  well  as  on  tliat  of  the  allies ;  and 
that  army  which  had  for  many 
months  menaced  this  country  with 
the  vain  threat  of  invasion,  was^ 
suddenly  marched  from  the  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  more  active 
operations.  On  the  Sith  of  Sep- 
tember, Baonaparte  left  his  capi«- 
tal:  he  passed  the  Rhine  on  the 
1st  of  October,  and,  in  the.  course' 
of  a  few  days  only,  captured 
an  immense  Austrian  army,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  thousand  men,  with 
tlie  ^ss  on  his  part  of  less  than 
two  thousand.  In  Italy  the  cam- 
paign, though  less  disastrous  to  the 
allies,  was  nevertheless*  very  un*. 
fortunate  to  their  cause.  Scarcely 
had  this  intelligence  been  received* 
when  the  exhilarating  news  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  the  British 
ileet  off  Trafalgar  arrived.  While 
the  misfortunes  on  the  continent  ex- 
hibited the  superiority  of  the  French 
over  our  allies,  tl^e  achievements 
made  by  the  navy  of  England, 
mider  the  command  of  lord  Nelson, 
temoved  all  anxiety  at  home  re* 
specting  an  invasion,  exalted  us 
as  a  nation  in  the  eyes  of  our 
friends,  and  have  checked  the  am- 
bition of  him  who  hoped  to  found 
his  own  g^atness,  "  m  conmierce, 
in  colonies,  and  in  ships,"  at  the 
•xpense  of  oftr  humiliation. 

The  cmpergr  of  Germany  could 


not  but  be  sensibly  affected  at  the 
loss  which  he  had  experienced,  yet 
his  mind  did  not  bend  under  the 
pressure  of  the  calamity:  he  did 
not  despair  of  the  goodness  of  his 
cause  or  of  the  means  of  retricvir  p 
his  loss,  great  as  it  was;  he  accoio- 
ingly  published^  and  caused  to  be 
circulated  throughout  Europe,  an 
excellent  state  paper,  and  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  Russia  to  meet  the 
power  of  France  in  aiiothei:  situa- 
tion. He  was,  however,  under, 
the  necessity  of  making  great  sii- 
criiices :  he  had  applied  for  in 
armistice,  to  which  the  conqueror 
was  willing  to  accede,  upon  the 
condition  of  having  the  Tyrol, 
Venice,  and  the  strong  posts  of  Ger- 
many put  into  his  possession*  Upon 
such  ignominious  terms,  an  armis- 
tice was  equal  to  a  surrender  of 
the  Austrian  states  and  crown  at 
discretion.  The  emperor  therefore 
immediately  dropped  his  solkita* 
tions,  and  published  a  manifesto, 
in  which  he  declares  his  resolution 
not  to.  make  a  separate  peace,  but, 
relying  on  the  pledged  assistance  of 
Russia,  to  pursue  his  fortune  to 
the  last  extremity.  He  had  al- 
ready abandoned  his  capital,  whicl^ 
was  in  possession  of  the  enemy  on 
the  1 2th  of  November.  In  six  days 
after,  the  French  entered  Brunn, 
where  they  found  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon/  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  ammunition,  and  whatever  else 
that  was  necessary  for  recruiting 
an  army.  From  this  period  lo  the 
second  of  December,  nothing  of 
importance  happened  ;  but  on  this 
day  was  fought  the  grand  battle 
in  tlie  plains  of  Moravia  between 
Brunn  and  Olmutz.  Five  days 
before,  the  emperor  of  France, 
foreseeing  tlie  dreadful  carnage 
that  must  result  from  a  contest  be- 
tween two  such  formidable  armies 
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as  were  almost  in  sight  of  one  an* 
other,  had  oflFered  an  armistice.  Tlie 
terms,  however,  were  such  as  the 
allies  did  not  think  proper  to  ac- 
cept :  they  had  indeed  presurned 
too  much  upon,  their  own  strength, 
and  had  notsufficiently  reckonedup- 
on  the  experience  and  talents  of  him 
with  whom  tjiey  were  to  contend. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  soon  disct)* 
yered  that  the  aflPairs  of  the  oppos- 
ihg  armies  were  conducted  with 
presumption  and  inconsiderateness. 
Of  this  ill-judged  confidence  Buona- 
parte resolved  to  profit:'  he  or- 
dered his  army,  to  retreat  in  the 
night  as  through  fear,  though  in 
truth  it  was  only  that  he  might 
secure  a  stronger  and  more  advan- 
tageous position,  three  leagues  in 
the  rear  6f  his  present  ground : 
he  pretended  also  an  anxiety  for 
fortifying  his  camp,  and  afterwards 
proposed  an  interview  with  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  who,  disdain- 
ing to  accede  to  the  proposal  him- 
self, sent  his  aid-du-camp,  with  a 
view  no  douht  of  observing  the 
actual  state  of  the  French  army. 
This  officer,  who  was  a  very  young 
man,  completely  misfed  by  the 
arts  and  m:inccuvres  of  Buonaparte, 
returned  witli  a  most  delusive  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
enemy's  camp.  Sortie  of  the  ve- 
teran Austrian  and  Russian  ge- 
nerals ventured  to  reixionstrate 
against  too  much  confidence,  and 
to  warn  their  sovereigns  of  the 
folly  of  confiding  in  such  a  report 
SIS  that  presented  to  them  by  the 
young  officer.  * 

The  important  day  of  the  2d  of 
December  at  length  arrived :  at 
one  in  the  mornmg  Buonaparte 
visited  the  posts,  reconnoitred  the 
fires  of  the  opposite  camp,  and,  trust- 
ing to  no  one,  gained  for  himself 
and  with  his  own  eyes  every  possible^ 
infcrmation.  He  learnt  that,  with 
the  ai^ny  he  was  about  to  contend, 


the  night  had  been  spent  in  riot  and 
drunkenness  :  at  sun«rise,  orders 
for  a  general  attack  were  given, 
and  in  an  instant  every  field-mar- 
shal joined  his  corps.  A  tremen- 
dous cannonade  took  place  along  the 
whole  line :  not  an  hour  had  elapsed 
before  tlie  left  wing  of  tke  allies 
was  completely  cut  off;  and  by 
one  o'clock  at  noon  the  victory 
was  decided.  From  the  heights 
of  AusterlitK,  the  two  emperors 
hsCd  the  mortification  of  seeing  their 
armies  routed,  and  the  flower  of 
their  military  cut  off.  The  result 
of  tliis  day's  battle  was,  that  the 
allies  lost  150  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  45  stand  of  colours.  The  loss 
of  lives  was  proportionally  great. 
The  allies,  after  a  day  so  disastrous 
to  tlieir  cause,  retired,  and  on  the 
next  there  was  an  interview  be*  . 
tween  the  emperors  of  France  and 
Austria,  which  led  first  to  an  ar- 
mistice and  tlien  to  a  peace. 

It  has  been  thought  necessary 
to  give  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
affiiirs  on  the  continent,  which, 
though  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  former  year,  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  of  the  present, 
as  to  render  a  view  of  the  one  im- 
perfect without  a  short  detail  of 
the  other.  For  the  same  reasons, 
it  behoves  us  to  refer  to  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  and 
to  the  death  yf  Mr.  Pitt,  i&vents 
which  absorbed  the  public  atten- 
tion during  the  early  part  of  the* 
year,  and  which  make  a  conspicu<- 
cus  figure  in  the  proceedings  ot  par- 
liament. The  jmeeting  of  the  legist 
lature  had  already  been  fixed,  and 
men  of  all  parties  had  assembled 
in  the  metropolis^  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  their  homage  to 
the  heroism  and  naval  talents  of  the 
great  Nelson,  or  in  anxious  expec- 
tation of  learning  the  causes  which 
had  produced  the  dissolution  of  the 
continental 
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contioental  cofifedeni€y>  when  the 
death  of  the  minister^  by  whose  ef- 
forts it  had  been  ezcitedyCKfcasioneda 
short  suspension  of  public  business. 
Mr.  Pitty  as  will  be  found  in  an- 
other part  of  the  volume,  departed 
this  life  on  Thursday,  the  23d  of 
January,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by 
the  ^tigues  of  his  official  duties. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the 
21st,  and  was  opened  by  commis- 
sion; his  majesty's  speech  was  read 
by  the  lord  chancellor :  it  referred 
to  the  success  of  his  majesty's  arms 
by  sea,  and  particularly  to  the 
victory  obtained  over  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
off  Cape  Trafalgar,  which  is  justly 
described  as  an  exploit  beyond  any 
recorded  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  nary.  His  majesty  most 
deeply  regrets  that  the  day  of  that 
memorable  triumph  should  have 
been  unhappily  clouded  with  the 
fall  of  the  heroic  commander,  and 
he  calls  upon  his  parliament  to 
concur  in  enabling  him  to  annex 
to  those  honours  which  he  had 
conferred  on  the  family  of  lord 
Nelson,  such  a  mark  of  national 
munificence  as  may  preserve  to  the 
latest  posterity  the  memory  of  his 
name  and  services,  and  the  benefit 
.  of  his  great  example.  H  is  majesty 
next  adverts  to  the  'application  of 
the  means  which  had  been  placed 
at' his  disposal,  for  the  resisting  of 
the  formidable  encroachments  of 
France.  The  treaties  entered  into 
for  this  purpose,  he  said,  had  been 
directed  to  be  laid  before  them, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that 
lie  h$d  left  nothing  undone  on  his 
part  to  sustain  the  elForts  of  his 
allies,  and  that  he  had  acted  in 
conformity  to  principles  declared  by 
htm,  and  recognised  by  parliament, 
as  essential  to  the  security  of  his 
own  dominions,  as  wsU  as  to  the 


safety  of  the  continent.  His  ma- 
jesty is  consoled  in  the  prospect 
of  the  unshaken  adherence  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia  to  the  general 
cause,  although  the  emperor  of 
Germany  had  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  die  contest,  and 
he  feels  no  doubt  that  parliament 
will  be  fully  sensible  of  the  import 
tant  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
preserving  the  closest  and  most 
intimate  connection  with  that  so«> 
vereign. 

In  the  coipmons  his  majesty 
expressed  a«  full  confidence  in  their 
granting  him  such  supplies  as  the 
public  exigencies  might  appear  to 
require  :  and  as  it  was  his  earnest 
wish  to  contribute,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
thens imposed  on  his  people,  he 
had  directed  the  sum  of  one  million 
sterling,  part  of  the  proceeds  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  snch  prizes 
made  on  the  powers  with  which 
be  is  at  war  as  by  law  were  vested 
in  the  crown,  to  be  applied,  to  tiie 
public  service  of  the  year.  The « 
speech  concludes  with  declaring 
his  majesty's  *full  confidence  that 
the  attention  of  parliament  will  be 
invariably  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  means,  whicn  are 
to  be  found  in  die  bravery  and 
discipline  of  his  forces,  in  the  zeal 
and  loyalty  of  every  class  of  his 
subjects,  and  ii^  the  unexhausted 
resources  of  his  dominions,  for 
rendering  the  British  empire  in- 
vincible at  home  as  well  as  formi- 
dable abroad. — Such  is  the  oudine 
of  the  opening  speech. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  ad- 
dress was  moved  by  the  earl  of 
Essex,  who,  after  having  referred 
to  the  several  topics  noticed  in  die 
speech,  called*  upon  their  lordships 
to  prove  to  the  worjd  that  the  • 
country  was  united  in  itself,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  opinion  ' 
A  4  among 
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ai&ong  them»  which  was  that  of 
supportine  the  constitution,  and 
with  it  the  independence  and  per«s 
manent  security  of  every  state  in 
Europei  which  had  rpanifested  an 
equal  desire  of  defending  its  free- 
dom and  its  property  against  the 
attacks  which  had  been  made,  or 
were  likely  to  be  made^  against  the 
cxtstenee  of  both. 

Lord  Carleton  seconded  the  ad- 
di«ss;  and  a£ter  pronouncing  a 
high  and  well  drawn  eulogium  on 
the  character,  talents,  and  courage 
of  lor4  Nelson,  his  lordship  ad- 
verted to.  the  victory  which  had 
beea  since  obtained  by  sir  Richard 
Strachan ; — ^to  the-  sUsie  which 
lord  Colling  wood  was  entitled  to. 
in  the  honour  acquired  on  the  ever 
ihemorable  21st  of  October;  andfor 
die  great  service  which  he  had  renp 
dered  to  the  state  by  his  conduct 
after  the  action.  The  noble  lord 
then  adverted  to  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  as  claiming 
an  unanimous  expression  of  re- 
gret ; — ^and  to  the  paternal  regard 
and  liberality  of  his  majesty,  in 
devoting  to  the  public  service  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  money 
which  was  his  undoubted  right, 
and  which  was  usually  accepted 
by  the  crown,  a  circumstance 
tiiat  claimed  the  ^rautude  of  the 
country,  and  would-  be  the  means 
of  e^caiting  such  a  spirit  in  aU  classes 
of  the  people,  as  must  eventually 
rai^  the  British  name  to  a  higher 
•  pitch  of  glory  than  it  had.  ever 
yet  reached,  notwithstanding  that 
it  had  for  ages  ranked  highest 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  for 
honour,  wealth,  and  independence. , 

Earl  Cowper  concurred  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  address,  but 
on  the  subject  of  die  continental 
treaties  he  meant  to  have  moved  an 
amendment  ;  the  indisposition, 
however^  of  the  minister  bduced 


him  to  waive  his  motion  ^U  th^ 
following  Monday,  when  he  should 
move,  "  That  it  was  highly  expc*' 
dient  and  important  for  the  house 
to  go  into  a  full  consideration  of 
the  present  state  of  the  country^ 
and  the  causes  which  bad  pro* 
duced  it.*' 

Lord  Grenyille  perfectly  con- 
curred with  the  lasrspeaker :  <^  I  had 
intended,"  said  the?  noble  baron, 
<<  to  have  discussed  at  some  length 
Ae  present  situation  of  the  country, 
and  not  to  have  suffered  this  day 
to  pass  without  seriously  consider- 
ing what  has  been  the  result 
of  measures  hitherto  adopted — in 
what  situation  we  are  now  placed 
by  the  operation  of  such  measures 
— ^nd  what  ought  to  be' done  for 
the  iiu^ests  and  the  honour  of  the 
country..  The  indisposition  of  a 
right  honourable  gentleman  in- 
duces me,  however,  to  postpone^ 
for  the  present,  entering  into  this 
discussieiti,  which  must,  under  such 
circumstances,  be.  painful,  to  us  all, 
to  me  more  particularly  so,  consi^ 
dering  the  sentiments  which  I  feel 
towarxis  that  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman. At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  situation 
of  the  country  imperiously  calls 
for  investigation.  I  am  ready  in- 
deed to  concur  in  an  address  which 
pledges  no  man  to  any  opinion  on 
subjects  which  must  hereafter  be 
discussed,  when  the  papei:s  which 
relate  to  them  are  before  the 
house ;  I  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  drag  such  a  subject  into 
discussion,  previously  to  tne  time 
when  the  documents  shall  be  lard 
before  your  lordships..  When  they 
are  presented  to  our  consideration, 
I  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their 
valile  and  <  importance  ;  of  the 
vceight  which  ought  to  be  attached 
to  Uiem  ;  of  the  different  bearings 
which  they  have  upon  the  subject 
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to  which  they  refer,  and  of  the 
general  resalts  which  they  present, 
forming  my  opinion  accordingly* 
With  respect  to  the  services  of 
lord  Nelson,  we  can  have  but 
one  opinion,  aild  in  the  para- 
graph of  the  address  which  refers 
to  that  subject,  I  most  cordially 
concur/* 

Lord  Hawkesbnry  widied  also 
to  avoid  discussion  for  the  present ; 
at  the  same  time  he  contended, 
diat  it  had  ever  been  the  constitu- 
tional and  parliamentary  practice, 
when  his  majesty's  speech  had  in- 
timated that  certain  papers  and 
documents  'would  be  laid  before 
parliament,  to  avoid  entering  into 
any  discussion  upon  the  subject 
to  which  they  refer^  until  such  do* 
cuments  are  actually  before  the 
house;  and  can  fairly  become  the 
objects  of  its  consideration.  His 
•  majesty's  ministers,  in  all  cases 
that  required  it,  have  laid  the  ne- 
cessary papers  before  the  house  ; 
when,  if  they  were  satisfactory,  a 
day  has  been  appointed  for  the 
discussion  of  tlie  subject ;  if  not, 
other  papers  have  been  moved  for, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  better 
elucidated.  His  lordship  admitted 
that  the  situation  of  the  country 
required  their  most  serious  consi- 
iteration,  aad  that  when  the  time  ar- 
.  yived  for  entesinj^  upon  the  subject, 
his  majesty's  ministers  were  fully 
prepared  to  go  into  the  question 
witnout  any  fear  of  the  result. 
He  was  confident  that  their  con- 
duct would  bear  the  strictest  in- 
Testfgation^  and  that  they  had  no 
wish  to  elude  it  for  a  moment.^ 

Lord  Mulgrave  did  not  think 
k  would  be  possible  to  produce 
the  papers  in  time  to  enable  the 
hpuse  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
upon  them  on  the  day  fixed  by 
Che  noble  earl  (Cowper)-,  which 
appeared  to  him  much  too  early 


to  allow  of  that  solemn  investiga- 
tion which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  required. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  reply,  said» 
there  were  many  points  respecting 
the  situation  of  the  country  which 
had  no  connection  v^hatever,  with 
foreign  treaties,  some  of  which 
were  of  the  highest  importance* 
and  called  for  an  early  attention, 
an  attention  that  ought  not  to  be 
deferred  beyond  the  day  already 
mentioned. — ^The  address  was  then 
agreed  to. 

In  the  hous&  of  commons  tlie 
address  was  xnoved  by  lord  Francis 
Spencer,  who  contended  that  not* 
withstanding  the  disasters  which  had 
so  unfortunately  befallen  Austria, 
disasters  on  which  it  was  impossible 
for  hunian  foresight  to  calcuUte, 
the  situation  of  this  country  was  by 
no  means  more  dangerous  than  in 
the  last  summer.  We  were  now 
not  alone  and  unassisted*  We  had 
experienced  the  unshaken  fidelity 
of  Russia,  and  he  was  sure  the 
house  would  be  unanimous  in  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments  of 
the  beneficial  efFects^  to  this  n^tioa 
which  such  an  alliance  miwt  neces- 
sarily produce.  His  lordship  then 
referred  to  our  naval  victories,  the 
importance  and  value  of  which 
loudly  called  for  the  congratulations 
of  that  house  to  his  majesty  :  and 
he  had  no  doubt  the  house  would 
enable  his  majesty  to  exercise  his. 
munificence,  by  besto\ving  on  the 
family  of  the  deceased  hero  the- 
power  of  handing  down  to  posierity 
the  illustrious  name  of  the-  maa 
who  had  given  the  death-blow  t<^ 
the  French  navy.  The  noble  lord 
concloded  by  readmg  the  address,. 
which  was,  as  usual,  an  echo  to  the 
speech,  with  the  addition  of  a. 
paragraph,  condoling  with  his  ma- 
jesty on  the  recent  deadi  of  the 
late  duJfte  ^  Cloucesto^ 
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Mr.  Ainslie  seconded  the  mo- 
tion.  In  deploring  the  triumphs  of 
the  enemj  over  our  allies^  he  said, 
we  had  the  consolation  that  our 
natiooal  character  remained  un- 
sullied, and  our  resources  unim- 
paired. If  our  commerce  had,  in 
some  respects,  suffered  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  so  large  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope by  hostile  armies,  yet  expe- 
rience had  proved  how  difHcult  it 
was,  with  every  restriction  of  which 
tyranny  could  avail  itself,  to  ]>re* 
▼ent  the  mtroduction  into  foreign 
states  of  those  productions  of  Bri- 
tish growth  and  manufacture, 
of  which  they  stood  in  so  much 
need.  Though  the  armies  of  tlie 
foe  were  marching  to  avenge  what 
they  termed  the  perfidy  of  this 
country,  he  trusted  the  house 
would  assure  his  majesty,  that  a 
gallant  nation,  like  that  of  Great 
Britain,  would  not  be  intimidated 
by  any  menaces  thrown  out  against 
it.  The  exigencies  of  the  times,  he 
admitted,  required  great  sacrifices ; 
but  his  majesty  had  set  a  noble 
example,  which  called  for  the  gra- 
titude and  imitation  of  the  people 
at  large*  Our  freedom,  our  enjoy- 
ments, and  above  all  the  power 
which  we  possessed  of  repressing 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  emperor 
of  th'te  French,  were  with  him  the 
most  heinous  crimes.  Still,  how- 
ever, if  Providence  continued  that 
fosterins^  attention  to  this  nation 
with  which  it  had  so  long  been 
favoiu'ed,  he  trusted  we  should  yet 
be  able  to  bring  the  arduous  con- 
test in  which-  we  were  engaged 
to  a  safe  ai>d  honourable  termma- . 
tion. 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  so  far  from 
objecting  to  that  part  of  the  address 
which  related  to  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Trafalgar,  and  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  nation  in  the  death 
of  the  n&ble  adnuraV  ¥?as  con- 


vinced, that  as  it  was  the  peculiar^ 
talent  of  that  hero  to  unite  all 
around  him  in  one  common  effort 
against  the  enemy,  so  the  members 
ot  that  house,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  at  large,  combined 
in  tentiments'of  exultation  for  the 
victory,,  and  in  feelings  of  sorrow 
on  the  melancholy  circumstance  by 
which  it  was  accompaiiied.  To 
other  parts  of  the  address  he  had 
objections  so  strong  that  he  had 
intended  to  have  moved  an  amend- 
ment, the  language  of  which  would, 
he  trusted,  be  infinitely .  more  con- 
sonant to  the  extraordinary  crisis 
at  which  the  country  had  arrived, 
and  more  consonant  to  the  feelings 
which  the  contemplation  of  that 
crisis  was  calculated  to  excite.  But 
as  reports  had  been  circulated  that 
the  individual,  on  wh<»n  would  rest 
the  greater  part  of  the  task  of  de- 
fendmg  and  explaining  the  con- 
duct which  had  reduced  Great 
Britain  to  tlie  state  in  which  she 
was  at  present  placed,  was  ren- 
dered unable,  by  circumstances 
which  he  deeply  lamented,  to  attend 
in  his  place,  he  should  not  now 
propose  the  amendment,  but  con- 
tent himself  with  begging  leave  to 
read  it.  It  stated  that  the  house 
felt  the  deepest  regret  at  the  serious 
disasters  which  had  befallen  the 
arms  of  our  allies  on  the  continent, 
and  that  it  would  immediately 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  such  unexampled  calarnity. — 
That  tlie  house  had  a  perfect 
sense  of  the  alarming  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  of  ike  nec«ssfty  of 
making  every  possible  exeniiM»  to 
retrieve  them  :  but  that  it  also  felt 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  beinff 
assured,  that  the  means  whtcn 
might  be  furnished  should  not  be 
employed  to  increase  the  peril 
which  they  were  meant  to.  avert,  or 
to    aggrandize  the  power  which 

they 
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.  tliey  were  intended  to  diminish, — 
His  lortiship  then  gave  notice,  that 
on  Monday  next  he  would  propose 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  which 
should  be  conformable  to  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  paper  that 
he  had  just  read,  when  he  meant  to 
enter  more  at  large  into  the  cause* 
which-  had  led  to  our  present  exi- 
gency. 

Mr.  Fox  deckred  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  his  ncble  friend.  He  felt  it  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  say,  that  in 
waving  this  discussion  for  the  pre- 
sent, it  was  not  owing  to  an  insen- 
sibility to  the  afflicting  situation  of 
affairs.  Hejwas  anxious  to  have  it  un- 
derstood, that  he  was  not  influenced 
by  any  want  of  feeling  for  the  un- 
exampled calamities  which  had  be- 
fallen the  second  military  pov/er  in 
Europe,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would 
not  be  inferred,  from  their  con- 
duct this  night,  that  they  did  not 
feel  for  the  extraordinary  ill-con- 
certed and  ill-conducted  plans  that 
had  led  to  these  unexampled  cala- 
mities ;  nor  that  their  forbearance 
would  be  attributed  to  want  of 
concern  or  indignation  for  these 
disgraceful  measures.  He  was 
fully  alive  to  both,  and  it  was  the 
strength  of  his  feelings  that  induced 
him  to  concur  with  die  sentiments 
of  his  noble  friend.  The  circum- 
stances  which  led  them  to  defer  the 
discussion  would  probably  Irtst  but 
a  very  few  days,  and  even  if  they 
should  extend  to  a  longer  period, 
in  that  case  personal  consideration 
must  give  way  to  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  the  business  be  brought 
forwarti  on  as  early  a  day  as  possi- 
ble. He  thought  Monday,  the 
day  proposed  by  his  noble  friend, 
was  as  distant  a  day  as  consistently 
with  a  sense  of  public  duty  they 
cotjuld  fix  on. 

Lord  Castlereagh  concurred  in 


the  feelings  that  actuated  the  noble 
lord  in  postponing  tlie  discussion 
for  the  present,  and  although  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  seemed  confident  that 
iie  could  substanuate  a  charge 
against  his  majesty's  ministers,  they 
were  no  less'  confident  that  when- 
ever the  question  should  come  under 
consideration,  they  would  be  able 
fully  and  satisfkctorily  to  justify  their 
conduct.  It  would  then  be  their 
duty  to  state  at  large  wh^t  they 
had  to  urge  in  their  justification; 
but  until  flien  he  should  not  enter 
upon  the  subject.  He  admitted 
that  if  the  distinguished  individual, 
who  was  so  intimately  concerned 
with  the  discussion,  should  not  be 
able  to  attend,  (ill  after  a  period, 
beyond  which,  from  a  sense  of  par- 
amount duty,  the  noble  lord  could 
not  put  off  die  subject,  it  'would  be 
competent  for  him  to  bring  it  for- 
ward at  whatever  time  hi§  feelings 
of  public  duty  might  render  it  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  Windham  agreed,  that  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  at  present 
would  not  be  conformable  to  die 
feelings  which  appealed  to  be  uni- 
versally excited  in  die  house.  It 
could  not  be  desirable  to  bring 
fon^'ard  such  a  discussion  at  the 
moment  when  the  individual  who 
was  to  be  the  principal  object  of  it 
was  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness.— 
These  feelini^s,  however,  must  not 
continue  to  influepce  their  proceed- 
ings for  any  considerable  period ; 
personal  considerations  must  give 
way  to  a  sense  of  great  public  duty. 
The  address  was  then  agreed  to, 
nem,  cofi,t  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  same. 

Mr.  Whitbread  next  rose  to  give 
notice  that  if  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  he  would,  the  next  day, 
move  that  the  committeff  of  im- 
peachment against  lord  Melville, 

that 
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that  had  been  appointed  last  session, 
should  be  revived.  But  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that  by  the  act  of  last 
session  for  continuing  their  pro- 
ceedings>  the  committee  would  of 
course  be  in  force  during  the  pre- 
sent session  :  he  contented  himself, 
tlierefore,  with  giving  notice  that 
he  should  move  that  the  resolutions 
of  the  house  which  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  committee  be 
read,  in  order  that  he  might  after- 
awards  move  that  such  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tliat  committee  as  were  in 
town  should  have  power  to  proceed. 
This  motion  was  afterwards  made, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  said 
committee  do  sit,  and  proceed  in 
the  matters  referred  to  the  next 
morning. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d,  both 
houses  of  parliament  presented  their 
addresses  to  his  majesty.  The  same 
day  Mr.  Pitt  died ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  intended  motions  of 
.  carl  Cowper  in.  the  house  of  peers, 
and  of  lord  Henry  Petty  in  tlie 
commons,  intended  for  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  were  postponed. 

On  Friday,  the  24'th,  a  message 
was  brought  from  the  lords  to  the 
commons,  contahiijng  a  copy  of  tlie 
answer  of  lord  Melville  to  the 
articles  of  impeachment  exhibited 
against  him  by  that  Iwuse,  which 
upon  die  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread 
was  read.  It  stated  that  the  noble 
discount,  saving  and  reserving  to 
himself  all  just  and  legal  exceptions 
which  can  be^  made  to  the  mattec 
and  jTorm  of  these  articles,  togedier 
'  with  the  advantage  of  his  privileges 
as  a  peer,  doth  allege  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  mis- 
Seeds  and  misdemeanors  charged 
Upon  him  in  the  said  articles,  and 
that  be  is  ready  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence in  such  manner  and  form  as 
•their  lordships  should  think  proper 
to  award.    This  answer  was  rel'er- 


red  to  the  committee  appointed  to 
conduct  the  impeachment. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  business  to  which  it 
fave  rise,  tliat  Mr.  PauU  said  that 
e  should  on  Wednesday  move  for 
the  production  of  a  letter  from  lord 
Melville  to  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  company,  relative  to 
their  debt,  dated  in  June  ISOJ  :  he 
also  gave  notice  that  he  meant  to 
move  for  more  papers  relative  to 
the  transactions  in  Oude,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  honourable 
Henry  \|rellesley  to  be  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  provinces  extorted 
Irom  the  Vizir. 

Mr.  Lascelles  also  gave  notice 
that  he  should,  on  Monday,  bring 
forward  a  motion  on  a  subject  that 
had  caused  the  greatest  grief  and 
melancholy  throughout  me  coun- 
try ;  he  meant  the  death  of  that 
illustrious  personage  the  late  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  It  was  his 
intention,  he  said,  to  move  that  some 
signal  mark  of  public  respect  should 
be  sho^^Ti  to  die  memory  of  that 
great  man. 

Mr.,  Fox  submitted  whether  It 
would  not  be  more  proper  to  post- 
pone that  notice  untd  after  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  motion  proposed 
by  his  noble  frieild,  which  natu- 
rally claimed  the  precedency.  It 
was,  however,  for  that  honour* 
able  gentleman,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  to  consider  whc* 
ther  the  motion  which  they  meant 
to  bring  forward  might  not  involve 
points,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  more  properly  belong  to  the 
question  announced  b"y  his  noble 
friend, — ^whether  in  fact  it  might 
not  be  of  such  a  nature  «s  Hi  any 
gentlemen  could  not  assent  to 
withoBt  a  gross  violation  of  their 
public  duty. 

On    Saturday    Mr.    Htfskisson 

moved,  that  the  house  should  on 

Monday 
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Monday  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  consider  further  of  the 
supply  to  be  granted  to  his  majesty. 

Mr.  Grey  recommended  the  house 
to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  proceed  so  immediately 
to  vote  the  supplies  under  tlie 
present  circumstiuices.  He  had  no 
wish  to  retard  the  public  business, 
and  should  be  extremely  ^orry  to 
cause  delay  where  promptitude  whs 
so  nece5.sary ;  but  he  really  thought 
it  would  be  improper  in  the  house 
to  vote  the  supplies  of  the  year, 
while  it  was  altogether  uncertain 
who  was  to  have  the  management 
of  them. 

Lord  Castlereagh  hoped  that 
when  Monday  arrived  he  would 
not  object  going  into  the  com- 
mittee, as  arrangements  would  pro- 
bably be  made  oefore  that  time  to 
remove  the  difficulty  under  which 
he  now  seemed  to  labour,  as  his 
majesty  was  taking  measures  to 
form  a  new  administration.  He 
should  hope  therefore  that  the 
house  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
proceeding  on  the  business,'  as  the 
public  service  Svould  suffer  very 
material  injury  if  the  supplies  were 
prevented  from  passing  through  the 
preliminary,  stages.  It  was,  how- 
ever, witli  tlie  discretion  of  the 
house,  whether  it, would  proceed 
to  grant  tlie  supplies  in  the  absence 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  house,  however,  ought  to 
know  that  his  majesty  had  deter- 
mined to  vest  that  office,  for  a  time* 
according  to  former  precedents,  in 
the  chief  justice  or  the  King's 
Bench. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  what 
the  noble  lord  had  said  did  not 
meet  the  obje<5tion  of  his  honour- 
able friend.  That  objection  is,  to 
be  called  upon  to  grant  the  sup- 
plies when  there  is  no  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  nor  apy  first  lord  of 


the  treasury,  so  to  ho  called  upon 
to  vote  tliem  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  persons  that  are  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the , management  and  ap- 
plication  of  them.  When,  there- 
fore, the  matter  came  to  be  dis* 
cussed,  he  wished  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  his  objection  was  noc 
tliat  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
is  absent,  nor  that  tlie  office  is'  in 
the  hand  of  the  chief  justice,  but 
what  he  meant  to  insist  upon  was» 
that  there  should  be  some  person 
pledged  to  the  responsibility  before 
the  vote  passes. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  his  an- 
swer went  to  this,  that  tlie  supplies 
would  not  be  in  such  a  state  of  for- 
wardness as  to  be  tangible  till  long 
after  Mondiiy,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  full  opportunity  to  see 
into  whose  hands  they  will  pass,  as 
it  is  his  majesty's  intention  without 
delay  to  take  measures  for  forming 
a  new  administration.  After  a  fe«r 
mcJre  observations  from  Mr.  Grey, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  house  should 
go  into  the,  committee  on  Monday t 
and  on  that  day, in  a  committee,  the 
house  voted  120,000  seamen  and 
marines  for  the  current  year. 

On  Monday,  the  27th  January, 
Mr.  Paull  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  that  certain  papers,  for 
which  he  had  moved  in  June  last, 
should  be  printed  for  t]^e  use  of  the 
members ;  which  being  ordered,  he 
a^ain  rose,  and  said  he  was  aware 
of  the  inexpediency  and  even  daiu 
ger  of  moving  for  many  papers  re- 
lative to  any  transaction  connected 
with  India,  but  he  was  under  tlie 
necessity  of  asking  for  a  few  more 
which  were  essential  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  substantial  j  ustice.  These, 
liowever,  he*  said,  were  the  last 
papers  he  should  call  for  to  support 
tlie  two  charges  already  gtveit 
notice  of.  He  would  not  aetain 
the  bouse  longer  than  by  sajring, 

that 
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^hat  to  insure  the  support  of  those 
gentlemen  on  one  si<}e  of  the  hoUse, 
and  the  aid  and  countenance  of 
many  honourable  disinterested  and 
conscientious  gentlemen  on  the 
other,  he  should  produce  a  charge 
copied  almost  verbatim  from  the 
articles  of  impea^chment  voted 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  by  a  strong: 
and  over-powering  majority  of  the 
house,  at  the  head  of  whic|i  was  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt.  He  then  moved  for 
copies  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween marquis  Comwallis  and  the 
nabob  of  Oude  and  tlie  court  of 
directors ;  and  also  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  marquis  Wellesley 
with  the  native  powers,  with  the 
British  officers  employed  in  India, 
and  with  the  court  of  directors  of 
the  affairs  of  India.  These  mo- 
tions being  seconded  by  Mr.  Keane, 
Mr.  Paull  again  rose  and  assured 
the  house  that  he  dared  the  breath 
of  calumny  to  impute  to  him,  with 
justice,  any  motives  but  those  of  a 
public  nature.  He  bore  no  animo- 
sity to  lord  Wellesley  personally, 
but  he  would  exert  his  honest  en- 
deavours to  prosecute  him  to  con- 
viction; as  an  enemy  to  the  pro- 
sperity and  happiness  of  India,  and 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  mother 
country.  He  could  consider  him 
in  no  light  but  that  of  a  p«at  stote 
delinquent,  in  the  same  situation  as  • 
that  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  stood 
on  his  return  from  abroad,  witli  this 
essential  difference,  that  what  was 
undefined  crime  in  tlie  case  of  Mr. 
Hastmgs,  was  positive  criminality 
in  the  case  of  lord  Wellesley  : — 
the  latter  could  plead  no  excuse,  no 
error  in  judgment,  no  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  his  country,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  ^3ritish  par- 
liament when  the  articles  of  im- 
jieachment  were  voted  aginst  Mr. 
Hastings.  He  declared  that,  with 
the"  nabob  of  Oude,  or  with  any 


oth^r  potentate  on  the  peninsula 
of  India,  he  was  as  unconnected  as 
with  the  emperor  of  France,  nor 
would  he  alldw,  with  impunity,  in- 
sinuations calculated,  through  him, 
to  injure  the  cause  of  truth  aod 
justice. 

Sir  J.  Metcalf  said  that  similar 
motions  to  those  now  brought  for- 
ward had  led  to  nothing  but  trou- 
ble and  expense*  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  house  would  pause 
before  it  would  consent  to  grant 
papers  under  such  circumstances. 
He  objected  to  the  motions  also,  as 
the  papers  demanded  would  afford 
material  information  to  the  French 
government,  and  he  was  sure  tliat 
they  would  have  no  tendency  to 
criminate  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
marquis.  Besides,  it  would  have  a 
most  dangerous  effect,  if,  by  agree- 
ing to  this  motion,  it  should  be 
thought  on  .the  continent  of  India 
that  all  the  treaties  and  engage- 
ments that  had  been  entered  into 
with  the  native  powers  could  be 
rescinded  by  a  vote  of  parliament. 
The  honourable  member  had  indeed 
disclaimed  any  connection  widi  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  yet  it  was  certain 
that  he  had  seen  that  potentate 
later  than  any  other  member  of 
that  house. 

Mr.  Francis  said  he  had  already 
given  his  opinion  to  tne  housC  and 
Uie  country  of  the  marquis  Wel- 
lesley's  conduct,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  to  alter  it.  He  was  not  to 
be  awed  or  intimidated  into  an 
abandonment  of  his  principles— 
The  honourable  baronet  had  refer- 
red to  the  danger  that  arose  from 
the  intelligence  derived  to  the  ene- 
my from  the  publication  of  these 
papers ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  enemy  had  gained  more  infor- 
mation than  these  could  afford, from 
marquis  Wellesley^s  intercepted 
correspondence,  which-  had  been 
published 
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puUIshed  in  the  AToniteur,  and  was 
afterwards  translated  into  al^the 
London  papers.  He  was  himself 
not  aware  of  any  danger  that  cpuld 
be  apprehended  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  was  confirmed  hy  tlie 
declaration  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  . 
head  of  ths  board  of  coDtroul,  who 
had  said  tliat  he  saw  no  possible 
objection  to  their  being  produced. 
After  some  spirited  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Paull,  the  several  mo- 
tions were  carried. 

Mr.  Henry  Luscelles  then  rose, 
and  stated  that  it  was  his  anxious 
wisht  in  conducting  the  melancholy 
business  of  which  he  had  already 
given  notice,  to  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevent  a  revival*  of 
those  political  differences  which 
existed  during  the  wliolq  illustrious 
career  of  the  distinguished  person 
on  whose  memory  it  was  the  object 
of  his  motign  to  confer  some  sin- 
gular mark  of  national  respect. 
He  was  desirous,  that  without  in- 
volving the  consideration  of  such 
topics,  an  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  of  bestowing  on  the  me- 
mory of  so  great  a  man  •  such  a 
distingnished  tribute  as  would  be 
conformable  with  the  feelings  of 
this  house  and  of  the  nation,  for 
he  was  sure  the  feelings  were  gene* 
ral,  and  alike  honourable  to  the 
conununity,  as  to  the  reputation  of 
the  party  who  is  the  object  of -them. 
With  this  view  he  should  studi- 
ously abstain  from  enumerating  tlie 
various  events  that  have  formed 
the  leading  features  of  his  brilliant 
administration,  and  should  avoid 
entering  into  a  consideration  of 
subjects  that  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
cussion foreign  to  the  object  of  his 
motion'  Having  stated  thus  much, 
he  submitted  to  the  house  a  motion 
the  same  as  that  which  took  place 
in   the  instance  of  his  illustrious 


father:  for  he  was  sure  that  no 
man  would  deny  that  the  son  was 
as  great  a  man  as  the  father.  He 
therefore  moved — "That  an  hum* 
ble  address  be  presented  to  his 
-majesty,  that  he  would  be  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  direct,  that  the  re- 
mains  of  the  late  right  honourable 
William 'Pitt  be  interred  at  the 
public  expense,  and  that  a  monu- 
ment be  erected  to  his  memory,  ia 
the  cdlegiate  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster,  with  an  inscription 
expressive  of  the  irreparable  loss  the 
nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  oi 
so  excellent  a  statesman.'*  This 
motion  was  seconded  hy  the  mar* 
quis  of  Titchfiold,  wht>  said  he  was 
solely  actuated  in  the  support  he 
gave  to  the  present  motion,  by  Ills 
admiration  of  l^e  virtues  and  ex* 
traordinary  talents  of  the  deceased 
statesman,  and  he  thought  the  house 
called  upon  to  perpetuate  the  me* 
mory  of  a  member,  so  able,  so 
eminent,  so  distinguished,  and  dis- 
interested. On  the  motion  being 
put  from  the  chair, — 

Lord  Folkestone«aid,  that  though 
he  felt  as  sincerely  as  any  nian  for 
the  occasion  that  had  given  rise  to 
the^  motion  before  the  house,  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  tlic 
sense  of  fublic  duty,  assent  to  iL — 
He  did  not  agree  that  the  merits  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
were  such  as  to  deserve  somd  signal 
mark  of  the  respect  of  that  house, 
and  he  should  barely  state  the 
ground  of  this  opinion  to  be,  the 
result  of  a  comparative  view  of 
what  had  been  the  situation  of  the 
country  when  the  right  honour<ible 
gentleman  had  first  come  into  ofHce, 
and.  what  it  is  at  present.  On  this 
ofTOund,  therefore,  if  he  should  be 
followed  by  any  other  gentleman, 
that  might  think  with  him;  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  divide  tlie 
house  upon  the  motion. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  had  hoped 
that  th'e  motion  Would  have  been 
passed  with  an  unanimity  accordant 
with  the  universal  grief  with  which 
every  British  heart  was  most  deeply 
affected,  and  with  the  unfeigned  re- 
spect so  justly  due  to  the' memory 
•  of  this  illustrious  statesman,   who 
Will  ever  be  lamented  and  revered. 
As,  however,  a  noble    lord   had 
ffsen  to  oppose  the    motion,    he 
wottM  not  content  himself  with  a 
»lent  vote.     We  had  only  to  look 
around  us,  and  a'  thousand  objects 
would  forcibly  obtrude  themselves 
upon  our  view,  amply  sufficient  to 
confute  the  assertion,  that  the  great 
and  good  man  whonr  we  all  de- 
plore, had  left  this  country  in  a 
"Worse  situation  than  he  had  found 
k  m.    He  should  confine  himself 
to  subjects  upon  which'no  difference 
rfopitiion  could  be  entertained. — 
The  funds,  the  great  criterion  of 
Rational  prospenty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  la^e  cxpendijLure  which  a 
long  and   txtenmve  war  had  oc- 
casioned, Vv'here*^  our   efforts    had 
exceeded    all   fdrmer    precedents, 
notwithstanding   the  dismal    pro- 
qjccts  we  have  now  before  us,  the 
three  per  cents  are  higher  than  at 
the  commencement  <»  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration— though    we   "^ere 
th€^  in  full  peace,  and  there  was 
every  prospect    of  its  long  con- 
tmnance.     Our  public  crecKt  had 
been  solely  supported  by  his  admi- 
xable  system  of  finance,  a  system 
sipproved  by  all  parties,  and  whic^, 
n  it  had  been  the  single  feature  of 
his  administration,  deserved  every 
honour  a  grateful  people  can  bestow. 
After  enumerating  various  other 
Wessings  derived  under  Providence 
from  the  same  source,  he  concluded 
with  saymg  that  yfe  may  apply  to 
Mr.  Pitt  what  Suetonius  savs  of 
AitgBstus  Cesar,  that   he   found 


Rome  of  brick  an^  left  it  of  max^ 
ble. 

Mr.  William  Smith  felt  that  he 
could  not,  conwstently  with  a  sense 
of  public  doty,  accede  to  the  mo- 
tion,  but  must  resist  it ;  and,  pain* 
ful  as  the  performance  of  such  a 
duty  must  be,  he  could  not  shrink 
from  the  task.     No  one  who  had 
opposed    that    right    honourable 
gentleman's    measures,    nor  jany . 
friend  who   deplored   him,  could 
more  sincerely  regret  his  Io?s.     He 
had  frequently  witnessed  the  exer- 
cise of  his  great  'alents  and  tran- 
scendant    powers,  which    h^  had 
often  contemplated  with  admiration 
and  awe.    But  when  he  was  to  vote 
this  mark  of  respect  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  as  an  ••ex- 
cellent    statesman,"    he    thought 
himself.  i>ound  to  consider  whether 
diat    character   belonged    to   his 
n^easures  and  administration.  '  To 
form  this  estimate,  he  knew  of  no 
criterion  but  a  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  time  he 
came  intb  office,  of  his  conduct 
while  in  office,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  the  country.    Every  gen- 
tleman would  make  thecomparisoA 
in  his  own  mind,  and  deduce  a  re* 
suit  for  himself;  to  him  the  result 
he  confessed  was  unfavourable  \&  , 
the  honourable  gentleman.      He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  motion  had 
been  brought  forward  on  the  purest 
motires,  an^i  he  was  sure  every 
gentleman  sincerely  regretted  the 
loss,  but  he  felt  it  an  imperious 
though  painful  duty  to  oppose  the 
motion. 

Sir  Robert  Buxtoo  expected  that 
all  party  considerations  would  have 
been  buried  in  obJivion,  and  that 
this  motion  would  have  been  car- 
ried with  unanimity,  as  a  just  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
man  that  this  or  any  other  country 

ever 
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♦to  prcxkiced,  tor  whose  efforts  And 
unweamd  exertions  the  Hatioa 
now  owes  JBier  present  existeace.— ^ 
«•  I  fisl,'*  iaid  he,  •*  a.grc;rter  indif- 
ference  to  the  numbers  with  which 
this^^motiQA  shall  ba  carried,  as  the 
memory  of  his  great  naihe  will 
rtot  depend  Upon  &t  records  of  this 
house  ;  for  long.aft^r  thef  shall  be 
anniJulated,  when  the  constitution 
itself  shall  no  k>i^ger  exist,  naf, 
when  the  vea^rabk  pile  whicli  shall 
contain  his  sacred  ashe^  shall  be 
crumbled  into  dUst,  the  immortal 
bame  of  "  Pitt"  will  be  found  in 
the  hbtory  of  the  worid,  when  his 
great  cluracter  will  receive  that 
justice  which  is  due  to  his  tran»- 
scendent  tirtues  and  abilities." 

The  marquis  of  Douglas  felt  it 
ipaiafiil  to  be  obliged)  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  to  oppose  tnis  motion.  If 
the  geqtitlexiiett  who  had  br6u|;ht  it 
forward  had  left  the  ashes  of  the 
right   honourable    ffentlertan    in 

Cre,  they  .would  liave  left  the 
se  in  a  situation  in  which  it 
tmght  to  remain^  He  was  ready 
to  assent  to  every  thing  that  had 
been- said  of  the  great  and  eminent 
talents  of  the  right  honourable  gen* 
tlefttan,  and  to  adioit  that  th6  house 
tMight  to  be  grarefal  for  his  services 
on  many  occasicfns;  the  success* 
however,  of  measures  could  alone 
entitle  them  to  such  distinction  as 
Was  now  claims*  It  was  not  suf- 
ficient that  a  man  should  have 
talents  and  great  public  virotes;  his 
Hieasates  should  be  successful.  The 
public  bad  not  yet  rested  from  pay- 
mg  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  immortal  "Nelson. 
Would  the  same  crowds  have  fol- 
lowed the  hier  of  that  illustrious 
hero  if  he  had  lost  a  Dnttsh  fleet  ? 
l£  not,  it  was  evident  that  success 
should  crown  the  c£Fort,  in  order  to 
entitle  die.  individual  to  any  mark 
c£  national  gratitude. 
1806. 


Lord  Temple  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  motion  :  in  doing  of  whicji  lie 
was  influenced  by  his  knowledge  off 
the  transcendent  talents,  and  thff 

'  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  xho 
manner  !n  which  he  had  for  'many 
years  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  his  majesty  had  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  Impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  he  could 
support,  tlic  present  motion;  and,  in 
doing  so^  begged  leave  to  statb 
tllat  he  represented  the  feelings  of 
every  nlember  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Windham  said  that  no  man 
<tould  feel  more  sensibly  than  him«» 
self  every  sentinient  of  admiratioa 

^  for  the  rare  qualities  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  now  na 
more.  He  felt  this  admiration  o£ 
his  resplendent  talents  in  every 
instance,  and  came  to  the  presenc 
discussion  with  that  awful  impres- 
sion which  could  not  but  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  sudden  death  of  a 
great  and  eminent  man.  If  thid 
were  a  question  of  feeling,  it  wouU 
•Ten  then  be  necessary  to  observe 
how  far  it  might  be  proper  to  shar© 
the  distresses  of  others,or  to  indulge 
theirs  at  the  expense  of  others.  Il 
would  ha  Tight  to  examine  how  far 
they  coulc(  indulge  their  generosity  * 
at  the  expense  of  their  public  duties. 
They  were  now  called  upon  for  tb» 
adjudication  of  the  greatest  rewards 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  an  indi« 
ridual.  Rewards  like  those  now  pro-* 
posed  were  alwavs  conferred  for 
great  and  eminent  military  services, 
and  almust  cxcliisivj'ly  f  )r  those,  be«« 
cause  these  wereexploits  wh'ch  cam« 
home  to  the  feelings  of  every  man. 
He  that  routs  the  armies  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  that  destroys  their 
fleets,  make$  his  way  directly  to  tlie 
heart  of  every  man.  A  very  me- 
morable instance  had-  lately  been 
seen  in  the  tribute  of  national  gratis- 
lude  that  had  breti  paid  to  the  me- 
B  mory 
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mory  of  the  iminortal  Nelson.— 
Every^  person  in  the  community, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  vied 
witfi  each  other  in  willing  homage 
to  such  transcendent  merits  :  these 
were  such  that  naman  could  con- 
tradict ;and  therefore  it  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  all 
eountries,  such  services  are  most 
particularly  distinguished.  But 
how,  said  he,  was  unanimity  to  be 
expected  in  granting  hoiK>nrs  to  a 
person  after  a  long  political  life  ? 
Except  the  single  instance  that  has 
been*  stated  as  a  precedent,  no  othe^ 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  met  with  in. 
the  history  of  this  country ;  and  yet 
many  men  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  long,  faithlul,  able,  and 
ineritoriotxs  services.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  character,  talents,  and 
political  virtues  of  Mn  Burke,  to 
tvhom  no  funcieil  honours  were 
decreed.  If  the  individuals  were 
compared,  they  would  be  found  to 
have  the  same  abilities  and  the 
ixme  devotion  to  the  service  of 
their  country  ;  nor  could  the  cir^ 
cumstance  of  being  in  or  out  of 
cjffice  make  any  material  diflerencr. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  said,  tliat  as 
he  had  agreed  with  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  since  the 
French  revolution,  he  ought  not  to 
oppose  the  present  motion.  This 
he  should  meet  by  dividing  the 
whole  of  the  rieht  honourable  gen- 
tleipan's  political  life  Into  two 
periods ;  one  antecedent  to  the 
French  rcvolniiun,  and  t:ie  other 
subsequent  to  it,  and  abide  by 
cither.  With  every  respect  for  the 
talents,  and  every  admiration  for 
the  abilities,  cf  die  right  honour* 
able  gentlcmnn,  if  he  were  asked 
whether  they  had  been  usefully 
«»mployed  for  the  country, he  should 
t'djNo — not  even  in  that  part  of  his 
administration  .  that  had  occurred 
since  the  French  revolution.     He 


had  not  conducted  that  great  cans? 
like  a  great  man.  He  had  nor 
conducted  it  like  a  skil&rl  ministerr 
with  a.  view  to  its  express  objects.  * 
His  opposition  therefore  rested  on 
broad  grounds;— this  was  not  a  time 
ff)r  entering  into  any  mquiry,  when 
the  lamented  individual  was  clad 
in  his  shroud.  But  these  honour^ 
iH  granted,  would  be  contrary  to 
historical  truth  ;  at  such  an  unex^ 
ampled  and  dangerous  period  to 
pass  a  vote  of  such  unqualifii^d  ap- 
probation of  twenty  years  adminis- 
tration that  had  brought  the  coun- 
try into  such  a  perilous  state ! 
When  gentlemen  rested  their  sup- 
port cf  the  motion  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming — ^God  have  mercy  upon 
us  if  our  present  state  were  pro- 
sperity !  If  we  were  to  go  on  in  this 
state,  he  did  not  know  how  long  it 
might  last:  and  when  he  compared 
the  present  state  of  the  cduntry 
with  what  it  had  .been,  twenty 
years  since,  he  saw  no  reason  to  re- 
joice. For  these  reasons  he  thought 
the  rewards  ought  to  be  withheld, 
as  only  great  merit  Accompanied 
by  success  was  entitled  to  them. 
No  such  rewards  had  been  decreed 
to  the  immortal .  Nelson  and  sir 
Thomas  Troubildge  for  their  con* 
duct,  at:  TenerifFe,  where  they  had 
displayed  the  greatest  heroism,  be- 
cause success  had  not  crowned 
their  enterprise.  He  should  there-' 
fore  oppose  the  ^motion  ;  for  if  he 
were  to  do  otherwise,  he  should 
never  cease  to  feproach  himself 
for  it.  J' 

Mr.^  Ryder 'erpressed  his  asto- 
nishment at  what  he  had  just  hem-d. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
at  the  most  critical  period  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  Administration,  had  been  -in 
union  with  him  ;  he  had  been  a 
sharer  in  his  counsels  ;  he  had 
fought   hand  in   hand'  with  him 

those 
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'  fljose  battles  which,  in  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  own  opinion,  liad 
saved  the  constitution;  and  no\v,for- 
getting  all  former  friendships  and 
attachments*  he  took  a  part  in  this 
discussion  which  no  man  could  have 
anticipated: — ^he  affected  even  to 
doubt  the  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sition before  the  house.     For  him- 
self, he  thought  it  had  been  sufHci- 
cntly  explained  ; — it  left  the  ques- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  administra- 
tion during  the    l^t  six  months 
completely  untouched  for  the  future 
consideration  of  the  house.     It  was . 
not  the  stupendous  ability  of  ^  the 
illustrious    person   whom    he   so 
deeply  lamented  ;  it  was  not  the 
purity  of  his  moral  character ;  it  was 
not  the  confidence  which  he  enjoy- 
ed both  in  and  put  of  parliament ; 
it  was  not  even  the  ipace  which  he 
occupied  in  the  age  of  the  world* 
that  was  the  inducement  to  the 
present  motion ; — it  was  the  use,  the 
practical  benefit  which  this  nation 
had  derived  firom  him :  The  question 
w^  whether,  on  a  revisal  of  his 
whole  life  and  character,  he  was 
not  amply  entitled  to  the  honour 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  pay 
to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  if  this  were  a 
question  of  the  priyate  character  or 
ii  the  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  should  not  hesitate  in  giving  it 
his  hearty  concurrence;  but  the 

Suestion  was,  whether  the  house 
lould  sanction  and  immortalize 
Mr.  Pitt's  system  of  adminstration. 
^  far  from  entertaining  any  wish 
that  the  system  should  be  immor- 
talized, it  was  his  ardent  hope 
that  it  should  be  interred  with  the 
chief  impeller  of  it.  If  we  took 
a  retrospective  view  of  the  history 
ci  this  country,  and  filed  our  atten- 
tion on  those  periods  in  which  her 
glory  shone  with  peculiar  lustre, 
we  chould  find  that  the  very  per« 


sons  and  things  which  had  been- 
most  intimately  connected  with 
that  glory,  had  been  the  greater  suf- 
ferers durixig  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  prince  of  Orange* 
from  whose  family  tliis  country 
had  received  tlie  security  of  her 
liberties  in  1688,  had  been  expelled 
from  Holland  ;  and  the  Bruns^ 
wick  family,  to  whom  this  country 
•was  indebted  for  her  present  lin* 
of  monarchs,  had,  through  the 
same  means,  irrecoverably  lost  Ha- 
nover. If  a  desire  to  sewn  tlie 
country  were  assigned  as  a  suffici- 
ent reason  for  coming  to  the  pro- 
posed vote,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  such  a  desire  operated  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  mind  ;  it  was  not  the  failure 
in  intention,  but  the  failure  ia 
judgment,  that  he  condemned. 
TiUents,  how^ever  brilliant,  after 
the  death  of  the  possessor  of  them, 
do  not  entitle  his  remains  to  public 
honour  unless  he  has  been  success- 
ful. That  this  is  an  acknowledged 
position,  may  be  easily  seen-  by  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  cases  of .  lord  So- 
mers,  lord  Godolphin,  and  Mr 
Pelham,  established  this  point. 
Mr.Pelham,  indeed,  had  th»  merit 
of  reducing  considerably,  the  pub- 
lic debt^  and  he  died  in  the  posses^ 
sion  of  office ;  yet  his  deat]>  was 
succeeded  by  no  motion  of  a  na- 
ture similar  to  the  present.  Pri- 
vate virtues,  good  intentions,  and 
splendid  talents  were  tliercforc  in- 
disputably not  enough. '  Unless 
success  had  rendered  all.  men  un- 
animous in,  their  opinion  of  a*  mi- 
nister, no  house  of  parliament  was 
justified  in  rendering  to  his  me- 
mory the  honour  now  demanded. 

Mn  Rose  had  entertained  a  hope 
diat  tlie  resolution  proposed  by  his 
honourable  friend  would  have  been 
adopted  without  difficulty,  and 
with  unanimity.  Wheu,  in  the 
B  2  year 
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year  1778,  a  similar  resolution  had 
been  proposed  vrith  respect  to  tlie 
illustrous  lord  Chatkai»>  it  tras 
^assented  to  by  the  existing  adminU 
stratibn,  notwithstanding  that  no- 
ble lord  bad  been  one  of  their 
lapst  violent  opponents,  and  had 
reviled  them  m  the  strongest  terms, 
accusing  them  of  the  grossest 
weakness  and  the  basest  treachery. 
"Without  any  wish  to  provoke  a 
discussion,  he  wouid  ask,  what  was 
the  situation  of  the  country  when 
Mr.  Pitt  came  into  oiEce.  He 
fojsnd  it  at  the  end  of  x  most 
ruinous  war,  its  commerce  an- 
nihilated, its  navy  considerably 
impaired.  What  were  the  conse- 
quences of  his  efforts  ?  During 
the  period  of 'hFsadhiiniiJtration  our 
resources  had  been  doubled,  our 
manufactures  had  been  doubled, 
our  seamen  had  been  douHed,  our 
shipping  had  been  doubled.  Th^ 
funds  at  the  peri6d*allnded  to  were 
much  lower  dian  they  are  now 
after  thirteen  years  wan-  That  Mr. 
Pftt  had  imposed  great  burthens 
was^  very  troe.  That  he  had  disco- 
vered ejttraordinary  resources  ^va5 
as  true.  I^is  liOKourable  friend- had 
taken  hisresolution  as  he  found  it  re- 
corded on^e^umals  of  the  house. 
He  had  ilot  altered  an  iota  of  the 
terms,  in  which  the  similar  one  on 
the  death-  of  lord  Chatham  had 
been  conceived.  With  respect  to 
the  illustrious  character  who  wag 
the  object  of  the  present  motionj 
he  would'  only  s^y  of  hrtn,  that  he 
had  exhausted  lite  in  the  service 
of  his  country :  for  it  was  no  ex- 
nggeratton  to  say^^that  the  g«Ulant 
admiral  who  had  lately  closed  his 
brillant  career  did  not  mer^  de- 
cidedly lose  his  life  in  serving  his 
country  than  Mr.  Pitt; — ^his  anxiety 
for  hip  country  destroyed  him»  it 
was  well  knoAvu  to  those  whx)  were 
m  the  rooni  Mien  that  great  man 
.8 


expired,  that  the  last  words  he  nf*  ^ 
tered  were,  •*  Oh  my  country.'*' 
The  motion  before  the  house  bound 
no  gentleman  to  an  approbationr 
of  any  particular  tcls  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
admrnistration  z-  k  went  only  to 
assert,  what  was  every  where  ad- 
mitted,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  an  ejs 
cellent  statesman,  and  that  his  losd^ 
was  irreparable  to  the  country, 

Mr.  ¥e%^ — "  I  do  not  know,  sir^ 
that  ever  I  rose  to  address  the 
house  in  the  performance  of  my 
{fubltc  duty  with  more  pain  than 
I  do  at  this  momentr  I  there- 
fore hope  ^las  1  shall  experi- 
ence some  indulgence,  if,  before 
I  give  my  vote  on  this  question,  I' 
should  shortly  state  the  reasons 
which  compel  me  to  oppose  the 
motion  now  proposed  by  die  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  under  the  gal- 
lery. Tlw  honourable  gentleman 
says,  that  all  party  feelin?^  and 
political  annnoskies  sliould  be  laid 
aside  on  the  present  occasion  ;.  I 
assure"^  him,  sir,  that  I  do  lay  aside 
all  p^rty  feelii^is*  If  I  had  any 
such  at  this  tMM%  they  woisild  lead* 
me  to  vote  with  the  honourable 
sentleman^  and  not  against  htm*: 
The  honourable  gentleman  must 
see,  that  if  the  gratrHcation  of 
party  feelings^  if  ambition,  if  pri* 
vate  interest,  were  my  objeets,  the 
most  proper  course  for  me  to  puF-* 
>ue  wduld  be  to  give  an  immediate 
assent  to  this  motion.-  Upon  sucli 
a  suppositioni  every  one  must  be 
sensible  hew  much  it  would  be 
my  interest  to  conciliate  as  mucl^ 
86  possible  all  those  who  had  the 
i^eatest  respect  and  value  for  Mr.- 
r itt,  to  drown,  if  it  could  be  doner 
die  very  remembrance  of  our  polf« 
tical  ooatests,  and  endeavour  by 
every  means  that  could  be  mur-^' 
gined  to  gain  their  support  and 
lav  our.  This  would  be  the  line  of 
con^iiuct  which  party  views  wouM' 
suggest 
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taggest  as  the  ino«;t'  proper  to  fol- 
low.   Bat  this  is  not' all ;  there  are 
other  motives  of  no  less  weight 
diat    strongly     recommend     the 
same  mode  of  proceeding — These 
are  the  high    respect  and  warVn 
friendship  which  unites  me   with 
some  of  those  who    support   the 
motion.     We  have  learned  from 
the  noble  lord  (Temple)   on  the 
bench  near  me,  how  he  is  disposed ; 
such,  no  doubty  are  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  those  with  whom 
he  IS  most  closely  connected.     I 
must  now  then  vote  in  opposition  ■ 
to  those  whose  friendship  consti- 
tutes the  delight  and  happiness  of 
my  private  life,  and  from  whom, 
since  zSairs  have  taken  such  a  turn, 
it  is  probable  I  shall  never  be  se- 
parated during  the  remainder  of 
my  political  life.    The  vote  there- 
fore may  be  considered  as  one  not 
given  to  gratify  any  feclinp  of  pri- 
?ate  animosity  or  of   public  am- 
bition,  but   extorted    by  a  most 
painful   but  imperious    duty.     In 
every  party   point   of  view  then, 
whether  my  object  should  be  to 
conciliate    those    who    have    the 
warmest  attachment   to  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  tp  join  with 
those  who  are  sdready  my  political 
friends,  my  plan  would  be  to  sup- 
port the  honourable  gentleman's 
motion.    I  will  go  further,  and  say, 
that  if  feelings  were  to  be  allowed 
to  direct  our  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site^ Mr.  Rose)  might  address  to  our 
feelings    argumei\ts    much    more 
powemil  than  those  which  he  has 
just  now  addressed  to  our  reason. 
I,  sir,  have  been  engaged  in  a  long 
course  of  opposition  to  the  person 
tor  whom  public  hodours  are  now 
claimed.     I  may  say  that  I  have 
been  considered,    and   perhaps   it 
may  be  called  an  honour,  as  his 
rival*    But  1  do  assure  the  right 


honourable  geritlemair  and  his  most 
zealous  and  greatest  admirers,  tliat 
during  all  mat  time  I  never  op- 
posed him  from  a  personal  motive 
in  my  life.     I  will  go  further  still, 
and  say,  that  another  motive  would 
lead  me  to  support  the   motion, 
and  that  is  the  respect  which  I  en- 
tertain for  many  df  Mr,  Pitt's  per- 
sonal qualities.    Great  qualities  he 
ceVtainly  had  in  no  ordinary  dejjree 
in  private  life,  and  great  qualttiei 
also  in  points  oonnected  with  his 
administration.      I   do  not  think 
this  a  proper  time  to  enter  upon 
the  particular  acts  of  that  admini- 
stration, but  in  the  measure  of  the 
sinking  fund  he  had  always  my 
warmest   support,    and    I    freely 
declare  my  opinion  that  this  ha» 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the 
nation,  and  that  for  this,  therefore, 
the  country  is  highly  obliged  to 
him.    There  is  another  quality  for 
which  he  deserves  great    praise. 
No  minister  was  ever  more  disin* 
tercsted,  as  far  as  related  to  pecu- 
niary matters.     His  integrity  and 
moderation    in     this    respect    are 
confirmed    by    the    state    of   his 
afifiiirs  ^hen   he    died.      I   allow 
that  a  minister  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  moderate    and  dis:n':er- 
ested,  merely  because  he  is  poor 
during  his  life   or  at  his  deatli. 
But  when  I   see  a  minister,  who 
has  been  in  office    above  twenty 
years,  with  the  full  command  of 
places  and  public  money,  without 
any    peculiar    extravagance     and 
waste,  except  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  carelessness  that  per-- 
haps  necessarily  arose  from  die  mul- 
tiplicity of  duties  to  which  tlie  atten- 
tion of  a  man  in  such  a  situation 
must  be  dii-ected  j  when  I   see  a 
minister,  under,  such  circumstances, 
using     hii    influence    neither    to 
enrich   liiriiself   nor    those     with' 
whom  he  is  by  family  ties  more 
B   3         peculiarly 
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peculiarly  connected, — it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  not  to  conclude  that  this 
man  is  disinterested.     I  'must  say 
that  he  has,  with  regard  to  private 
emolument,  acted  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  integrity  and  moderation. 
In  the  coup»e  of  the  long  admini- 
stration of  Mr.  Pitt,  all  that  he 
took  for  Irimself  was  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  Cinque  Potts.     This 
was  certainly  in  him  highly  disin. 
terested ;  and  his  disinterestedness 
in  tills  respect  shines  with  the  more 
lustre,  when  we  consider  the  mode 
.  in  which,  according  to  report,  this 
reward  has  been  since  di^^osed  of, 
I  therefore,  sir,  have  every  reason, 
from  jny  intimate  friendship  and 
near  connection  with  the  living,  and 
from  my  own  private  feelings  and 
respect  for  the  dead,  who  undoubt- 
edly   possessed     many     estimable 
qualities,  to  give  my  support  to 
the  motion  now  before  the  house. 
I  might  be  led  to  this  by  another 
motive.    If   personal    vanity  had> 
any  weight  with  me,  I  might  from 
this  consideration  concur  with  the 
honourable  gentleman  ;    I  might 
by  this  means  gain  a  great  deal  of 
applause,  without  any  loss  what* 
€VCT  in  a  party  point  of  view,  and 
I  do  not  pretend  to-be  insensible 
to  praise  any  more  than  others. 
Those  who  admired  and  supported 
Mr.  Pitt  might  thus  be  disposed 
to  call  my  conduct  generous,  con- 
sidering' the  warm  opposition  to 
one  another  in  which  we  lived  ; 
and  from  what  has  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  near  upe  (Temple),  it 
appears  that  I   should  not   liave 
^unbred  in  the  opinion  of  my  firm- 
est friends.     But  there  are  cases^ 
sir,  in  which  our  public  duty  is  so 
clear  and  imperious,  that  no  desirCi 
of  praise,  ho  motive  of  personal 
respect,   no   wish    to  gratify  our 
friends,,  nor  any  other  consideration 
however    powerful,    can    possibly 
enable  us  to  dispense  with-it.     We 


must  then  act  as  our  conscience 
directs,  however  painful  this  may 
be  to  our  feelings.     In  my  consci- 
ence,  sir,  I  believe  this  U)  be  one 
of  those  cases.    If  the  marks  of  re- 
spect were   such  as  did   not  com- 
promise   my  public   duty   in   the 
compliance,  no  person  would  join 
in   it  more    cheerfully   and   moie 
eagerly  tlian  I  should.     If,  for  in- 
sUnce,    it  had   been    proposed   to 
remedy  those  pecuniary  difficulties 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  incurred  in  die 
course  of  his  political  life  ;  if  it  had 
been  proposed  to  do  those  things 
for  his  relations  in  that  way  which 
his  own  acknowledged  disinterest- 
edness did  not  allow  him  to  do  ;  if 
it  liad  been  proposed  to  "supply  the 
difficiencies   of    his   own   fortune, 
I  would  most  willingly  consent  that, 
all  this  sliould  be  done  in  the  most 
Hberal  manner.     But  it  is  a  very 
diflferent  thing  to  be  called  upon 
to  confer  l)onours  uptm  Mr.  Pitt  as 
-  "  an  excellent    statesman^"     We 
ought    not    in  such    cases  to  be 
complimented  out  of  our  consent, 
if  our  public  duty  commands  us  to 
oppose  the  grant  of  such  honours. 
The  public  honors  are  matters  of 
the  highest    importance,    because 
they  must  more  or  less  influence 
posterity.     They  ought  not,  there* 
fore,  to  be  ccnfeired  lightly,  but 
only  where  merit  is   cle4rly   seen 
and  acknowledged.     I  could  fur- 
tlier  add,  that  tlie  maiWr  in  which 
the  honourable  gentleman. opened 
this   business   would    lead  mo   tu 
give  his  motion  my  support ;  biit 
when  the  public  honours  are  soli- 
cited,    it  becomes  me  to  consult 
neither  my  interest  nor  my  feel- 
ings,   but  to  adhere    rigidlv  and 
conscientiously  to  my  public  diitv. 
It  is  not  to   particular  acts  only 
that  we  su-e  to  look.     We  must  con- 
sider the  general  effect  wJiich  tliese 
acts  produce,  witli  a  view  to  the  pub- 
lic benefit.    Certainly  when  I  look 

at 
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atlordChatham^s  monumenty  when 
I  Snd  the  inscripuon  hearing  upon 
the  face,  of  it  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  monument  was  voted* 
when  I  find  it  there  stated*  that  he 
had  reduced  the  power  of  France 
to  a  very  low  ehb,  and  raised  the 
prosperity  of  his  country  to  a  very 
high  pitdi* — I  must  say  that  this 
case  can  never  be  compared  with 
that  of  lord  Chatham.  I  must  say 
that  the  country  at  present  is  re- 
duced 'to  the  most  dangerous  and 
alarming  situation*  a  situation 
which  might  call  for. any  tiling* 
rather  than  honours  to  be  conferred 
upon  him  who  had  the  direction 
of  the  measures  which  brought  it  to 
this  state.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Rose)  said,  that 
in  the  case  of  lord  Chatham  there 
was  the  most  perfect  unanimity, 
though  there  were  many  in  the 
bouse  who  had  opposed  his  political 
principles.  Why  so  there  was :  but 
Mien*  sir*  the  merit  was  clear*  and 
the  inscription  related  to  points 
on  which  there  must  have  been  tl^e 
most  perfect  unanimity ;  and  though 
certainly  during  the  seven  years 
war  theane  was  a  strong  opposition, 
yet  his  merits  on  certain  points,  to 
M'hich  the.inscription  referred,  were' 
allowed  by  the  bitterest  of  his  afi- 
tagonists.  But  though  no  conside- 
ration ought  xo  induce  us  to  betray 
our  trust  in  conferring  the  public 
honours*  yet  at  the  same  time  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  ciFects  of  this 
might  be  less  sensibly  felt.  For  in- 
stance, in  cases  where  we  shoufd 
be  compelled  to  oppose  particular 
acts  of  an  administration,  we  might 
still  make  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween what  was  good  and  what  was 
bad.  In  die  present  case  I  shall  not 
enter  upon  the  particular  acts.  But 
J  was  alxays  one  of  those  who 
ronstantly  said,  that  the  system  t<x 
which  Mr.  Pitt  lent  bis  aid  was  an 


unfortunate  and  dangerous  system, 
and  the  great  cause  of  all  the  ^mis- 
fortunes and  calamities  tliat  assailed 
us  in  the  course  of  his  administra- 
tion. Being  of  this  opinion,  how 
can  I  conscientio.usly  say,  that  he 
who  followed  this  svsiem  was  "an 
excellent  statesman  ?"  Let  us  look 
at  the  American  war,  and  the 
death  of  lord  Guildford.  For  the 
private  character  of  this  man*  I  had 
the  highest  respect  and  esteem.  I 
lived  with  him  in  habits  of  intimacy 
and 'friendship;  and  yet,  had  any 
attempt  been  made  to  confer  upon 
him  any  honour  of  this  nature,  I 
sliould  certainly  have  thought  my- 
self bound  in  duty  to  oppose  it. 
Now,  X  have  been  unifoimly  of 
opinion  that  the  system  upon  which 
Mr.  Pitt  acted  was  productive  of 
the  worst  effects  to  the  country 
and  to  tlie  world.  It  was  a  system 
little  calculated  to  bring  forward 
men  of  such  eminence'  as  himself,  ► 
though  he  was  so  much  attached 
to  it.  It  was  owing  to  him  indeed, 
I  am  persuaded,  that  the  sysa^m 
maintained  its  ground  so  long — 
His  great  eloquence,  his  splendid 
talents,  cast  a  veil  over  it,  and  cour 
cealed  those  things  wliich  other- 
wise would  have  been  exposed  in 
all  tlieir  odious  deformity.  No 
man  can  be  more  desirous  than  I 
am  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  remem- 
brance of  those  contests  in  which 
we  had  so  long  been  engaged.— 
This^  I  showed  plainly  enough 
while  he  was  alive.  But  I  cannot 
consent  to  confer  public  honours  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  "  an  excel- 
lent statesman  ;"  on  the  man  who* 
in  my  opinion,  was  the  sole,  cer-» 
tainly  the  .chief,  supporter  of  a 
system  which  I  had  early  been 
taught  to  consider  as  a  very  bad 
one ;  an  idea  which  the  result  has 
fully  and  fatally  justified.  I'hink- 
ing  thvs*  ic  cannot  be  expected  that 
B  4  I  sliould 
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I  should  so  far  foi^  my  pvlhKt 
duty,  and  the  pruiciples  which 
I  have  uuifcumly  professed,  as  to 
€ubscribe  to  the  cpud^mnation  of 
tiiose  principles,  by  agreeing  to  the 
irotion  now  before  tlie  house,  ^ut 
I  defy  the  honourable  gentleman  % 
1  defy  any  person  who  difiers  frop 
me,  and  yet  nationally  considers  the 
subject;  1 4efyany  one  of  those  who 
ire  most  4esirousof  carry  ing  thi6  mo- 
tion,  to .  misrepresent  my  motives^ 
or  to  point  out  any  possible  feeling 
of  interest  or  ambition  tliat  c{>uld 
induce  me  to  oppose  it.  My  motive 
is  a  sense  of  public  dutyt  which 
would  be  violated  if  I  were  to  agree 
to  confer  honours  on  grounds  which 
to  me  do  not  appear  to  warrant  my 
concurrence.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that 
this  motion  was  ever  made.  But 
I  must  do  my  duty." 

Lord  Cs^stlereagh  began  by 
stating  that  what  he  liad  to  observe 
was  not  meant  as  a  reply  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  honour* 
able  member  ^ho  had  just  sat 
down,  and  who  had  spoken  with  a 
liberality  tjiat  was  highly  honour- 
able to  his  feelings  and  character. 
Upon  the  arguments  of  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  reason ;  this  in  fact 
was  not  a  question  to  be  determined 
by  argument.  It  was  quite  a 
question  of  feeling.  The  ucquies* 
cen^e  of  that  house  and  the  coun- 
try, in  such  a  proposition,  was  more 
to  be  looked  for  from  intuitive 
feeling  than  from  cold  reason :  and 
if  that  feeling  did  not  exist,  it  viras 
in  vain  to  Uii^k  of  arguing  men 
into  it.  With  regaard  to  the  allu- 
sions which  had  been  ma^c  to  the 
mef its  of  th^  es^rl  of  Chawimv  and 
the  attempt  to  contrast  these  merits 
with  thosd  of  Mr.  Pitt— the  dif. 
<erent  circumstaiVces  iu  which  they 
were  placed  must  be  taken  into 
.consi4ieratioA>  before  any  fair  edti* 


Mate  could  lie  formed  of  tfiek  rehk^ 
tive  merits.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  knowuf 
had  to  manage  the  government  in 
times  of  peculiar  peiilr— at  an  seni 
indeed  unparall«!leaiiuhe  history  of 
this  country  oir  the  world-r-wiihout 
any  precedent  whatever  to  assist 
his  ju^gment^  mnch  less  to  direct 
his  way.  In  that  unprecedented 
situation  Mr.  Pitt  had  coiidt|cted 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
merit  the  approbation  and  obtain 
the  conGdence  of  the  parliament 
and  the  country.  Was  it  then  too 
much  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
such  a  man  to  require  a  public  . 
mark  of  respect  and  gratitude^ 
Or  would  it  be  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  parliamefht,  or  agreeat^e 
to  the  feelings  of  the  country  to 
withhold  it  ?  It"  was  contended 
that  simile  honours  had  been  with- 
held from  men  of  equally  eminent 
abilities,  and  Mn  Burke  had  beet\ 
adduced  as  an  instance.  He  con« 
ceiyed,  however,  that  the  character 
of  this  celebrated  individual  was 
not  of  such  a  natuire  as  to  warrant 
any  tnan  in  bringing  it  into  com- 
petition witli  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.—*. 
There  were  so  many  points  of  dif^ 
ierence  between  the  two  men,  that 
a  comparison  between  them  coulc) 
not  be  fairly  instituted.  Indeed 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
hxmselt  must  be  aware,  that  how^ 
ever  he  might  regret  the  circum* 
BUnce,  he  could  not  persuade  par- 
liament to  adjudicate  to  Mr.  Burke 
the  same  honours  diat  were  now 
proposed  to  be  done  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
Diirering  widely  as  he  did  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  a^  to 
3ie  conduct  of  the  recent  trans-* 
actions  on  the  continent^  however 
unfortunate  the  re^t,  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  assertion  that  these 
transactions  served  to  abate  the 
claims  x)f  his  deceased  friend  to  tho 
eeteem  of  dmt  house  and  the  coi^n- 
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try.  Bttt  on  this  subject  he  did 
not  mean  at  present  to  enter.  That 
^pottld  come  more  properly  before 
tl]e  bou£^  at  another  time ;  but  he 
tvas  fully  persuaded  tha^  the  con- 
duct of  the  l^t  six  months  of  his 
deceasjsd  friend's  administution  had 
evinced  a  series  of  the  most  splen- 
did efforts,  not  only  for  the  salva- 
tion of  this  country  but  of  Europe. 
If  these  efforts  had  failed,  their 
fulure  was  not  to  he  attnbvited  to 
liim.  As  far  as  his  arrangements 
toold  extend,  as  far  as  his  iniluencO 
fould  operate,  as  far  as  he  was  im- 
]^licated,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  his  conduct  would  be 
entitled  to  ^p^eat  praise.  Passing, 
t^owever,  by  the  whole  of  .this  ques- 
tion, he  saw  enough  of  the  eventful 
life  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  justify  the  higlicst 
eulogium.  The  judgment,  activity, 
and  resolution,  mivnifested  by  his 
(deceased  friend  during  the  progress 
of  the  French  revoIutien,were  apiply 
sufficient  to  sustain  even  more  tliaii 
the  pix>position  before  the  house. 
The  house  would  act  inconsistently 
with  its  p^vn  opinion  repeatedly- 
expressed,  if  it  hesitated  to  recog- 
nise the  merit,  if  it  declined  to  di^ 
stinguisli  the  memory,  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
3uch  a  thing  was  not  to  be  supposed 
possible^  'I'hat  house,  which  had, 
through  a  series  of  unexampled 
difficulties  and  dangers,  honouied 
Mr.  Pitt  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed support — ^whrch  had  testified  an 
approbation  of  his  measures  by  ma- 
jorities unparalleled,  in  conse- 
qu^ce,rank:, character, and  talent— 
which  approved  his  proceedings  in 
peace — which  went  along  with  hipi 
in  war — could  not  withdraw  their  re- 
gard for  a  long-tried  friend  now 
that  he  is  no  more,  tie  had  no 
apprehension  that  tliey  would — A 
just  reliance  on  their  honour  and 
generosity  forbad  the  suspicion. — 
Unahimity  .upon  such  a  question 


was  ho  doubt  highly  deslnibl-^; 
but  ^hat  he  clearly  saw  was  rot  t  ^ 
be  obtained.  It  was  impossible  u-} 
model  amotion  of  tliis  nature  so  ts 
to  be  'agreeable  to  the  sentimeius. 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  sirie  ' 
of  die  house.  Yet  he  must  say 
tliat  he  should  have  framed  a  mo- 
tion much'  stronger  tli^ii  tliat  now 
before  the  house.  Impressed  as  he  - 
was  with  the  eminent  virtues,  the 
transcendent'  talents,  the  distinr 
guisl\pd  services  of  his  deceiised 
friend,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  stating, 
that  he  should  have  felt  that  tlie 
compliment  paid  to  his  illustrious 
father  was  cojdand  inadequate  upon 
this  occasion  ;  but  it  was  deemei 
advisable  to  follow  the  precedent 
chalked  out  in  the  oisQ  of  lord 
Chath;mi,  because  it  was  not 
thought  just  to  place  the  name  o£ 
Mr.  Pitt  on  such  a  pedestal,  a^ 
should,  by  its  comparative  elevar 
tion,  depress  the  distinction  and 
consequence  of  other  meritonou^ 
public  men.  For  his  crWn.  part,  he 
had  little  doubt  tliat,  if  danger^ 
should  arise' similar  to  those  agranst 
wliich  Mr.  Pitt  contended, it  would 
be  necessary  to  recur  to  his  system* 
The  efficacy  of  that  system  had 
been  experienced  i  to  thiu  we  owe 
the  internal  peace  of  England 
amidst  the  cor^vulsions  of  Europe, 
and  the  security  of  the  English 
constitution.  Any  deviations,  tnere- 
fore,  from  such  a  system,  under  si« 
milar  circumstances,  no  wise  mai^ 
would  recommend  ;  and  he  wa^ 
sure  that  such  a  reccmmendatiot^ 
would  not  be  graciously  receive4 
among  the  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  people.  Advert-? 
ing  to  the  remarks  on  tlie  allege4 
fauures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  noble  lord 
challenged  any  gentleman  to  men- 
tion a  minister  in  the  history  of  the 
countr)',  who»  if  success  were  to  be 
tlie  criterion  upon  which  public 
i  bonpufi 
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honours  were  to  be  vote4,  was  by 
any  means  entitled  to  such  honours 
as  Mr.  Pitt.  Had  he  not  saved  the 
constitution  ?  had  not  the  measures 
of  his  administration  been  prodnc* 
five  of  unprecedented  prosperity  ? 
and  was  not  the  success  of  bur  arms 
in  war  infinitely  more  splendid  tham 
.  any  thing  that  had  bee:*  achieved 
.  during  the  administration  of  every 
one  ot  his  predecessors,  not  except- 
ing that  of  his  illustiious  father? 
\vhether  we  looked  to  the  amount 
of  our  military  forces,  and  their 
efficiency  wherever  they  had  occa- 
sion to  act — whether  we  looked  to 
our  means  oi' defence  or  attack — v>'e 
saw  ample  grounds -to  assert  the 
sQccess,  to  panegyrize  the  wisdom 
,  and  vigour  of  Mr.  Pitt*  But  if  we 
•  looked  to  our  navy,  what  an  impres- 
bve  testimony  of  bis  active  vigilance 
and  provident  attention  presented 
itseh  to  our  view  I  It  was  noto- 
rious that  under  his  administrationy 
that  important  branch  of  our  power 
bad  advanced  by  rapid  progression, 
and  attained  unparalleled  glory. 
In  .that  department,  indeed,  his 
administration  presented  a  series  of 
the  most  brilliant  successes,  tcrmi- 
sating  in  that  glorious  action  which 
immediately  preceded  his  death, 
which,  from  its  character  and  re- 
sult, seemed  to  have  crowned  the 
expectation  which  even  a  sanguine 
a<hntrationof  the  Br itisbnavy  would 
induce  one  to  form. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  boK  testimony 
to  the  great  public  virtues  and 
splendid  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt^in  whom 
he  declared  the  love  of  country  was 
to  be  found  as  sincere  and  ardent 
as  ever  yet  existed  in  any  human 
'boscm.  He  reprobated  the  idea  of 
appieciating  the  merit  of  a  great 
man  by  the  success  of  his  mea- 
sures ;  such  a  rule  was  in€oji.si:>teut 
with  wisdom  and  justice.  Results 
luight  frequently  arise,  the  cause 


and  credit  of  which  might  not  ^t 
all  belong  to  the  plan  of  operations 
intended  to   produce  them.     Ha 
was  aware  that  parliament  acted 
from  results,   in  voting  addresses 
for  military  or  naval  achievements, 
because  from  results  upon  such  sub. 
jects  they  could  only  decide.     But 
the  case  was  quite  di£nerent  with 
regard  to  great  projects  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.    Such  projects 
the  house  was  able  to  examine,  and 
upon  examination  they  might  ap» 
pear  to  have  been  contrived  with 
the  utmost  wisdom,  altliough  pro- 
ductive of  very  unfortunate  results 
through  the  weakness  or  treachery 
of  those  employed  to  carry  them 
into  execution.     The  application  of 
these  remarks  must  be   obvious: 
they  were  intended  to  guard  against 
premature  impressions  upon  a  sub- 
ject into  which  he  did  not  mean  to 
enter  further  at  present,  as  he  was 
very  unwillins^  to  utter  any  senti- 
ment upon  tiiis  occasion  tliat  was 
likely    to    excite    opposition :    he 
would  offer  no  opinion  upon  the 
subject  of  the  last,  campaign,  but 
only  observe  that  it  did  not  follow, 
that»  because  success  was  on  tlie 
side  of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
to  be  allowed    any  merit*      But 
overlooking   tlits  question  altoge* 
ther,  there  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
political  life  upon  which  the  world 
had  long  detcrmuied,  which  fully 
entitled  him  to  his  country's  best 
wishes.     When  the  revolutionary 
snirit  had  convulsed.  France,  and 
alarmed  the  whole  civilized  world, 
that  distinguished  statesman  conw 
pletely  succeeded,  by  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity   of  his  measures,  in 
prefenting     the    dreadful   pla^e 
from   reaching  our  slioies.     This 
was  the  main  source  of  his  distinc- 
tion :— tliis  was  the  great  pedestal 
of  his  fame.    The  honourable  gen- 
tleman pronounced  a  high  eulogium 
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fm  Ae  conduct  of  those  who  op- 
posed  this  motion,  vfhidh  was  alike 
honourable  W  their  own  character 
and  to  that  of  their  country.     It 
afibrded  a  signal  instance,  that  the 
spirit  o£  party  could  not  operate  in 
the  breasts  of  Englishmen  to  extin- 
guish those  feelings  and  sentiments 
which  enabled  men  fairly  to  judge 
of  character,  and  justly  to  estimate 
merit.     To  the  motion  before  the 
house,   he  was  happy  to  give  ^his 
warmest  support,  and  this  he  felt 
but  a  small  tribute  of  deference  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  was 
ever  the  object  of  his  esteem  and 
admiration,    who  was  equally  di- 
stinguished for   great  talents,  for 
exalted    character,   for     enlarged 
views,  for  personal  purity,  and  for 
indefatigable  patriotism.     Of  him 
indeed  it  might  well  be  said,  that 
the  first  wish  of  his  hedrt  was  the 
good  of  his  countrj-,  and  the  sole 
object  of  his  study  was  tlie  interest 
of  his  comntry.  .  Undoubtedly,  had 
self  been  of  any  consequeucc  in  his 
consideration,  he  might  have  ma* 
terially  contributed  to  promote  his 
own  views  of  policy  by  cultivating 
connections  and  private  friendships. 
But  to  these  things,  which  are  to 
diligently  consulted,  and  which  are 
of  such  material  use  to  other  public 
men,  Mr.  Pitt  was  quite  inatten* 
tive  ;  to  whatever  regarded  his.own 
interest  he  was  perfectly  indiflPerent. 
Indeed  this  distinguished  man  was 
always  forgetting  himself,  but  ever 
remembering  his  country. 

After  a    few  words    from   sir 
Robert  Williams  the  house  divided; 
and  the  numbers  were 
For  Mr.  Lascelles's  motion  25S 
Against  it 89 

Majority     169 
Mr.  Cartwright  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  for  the  payment  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  debts :  and  lord  Castl^reagh 


said  that  he  should,  on  tJie  next 
day,  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
ofHcers, '  seamen,  and  marines  on 
board- the- fleets  of  lord  Nelson  and 
sir  Richard  Strachan. 

In  the  house  of  lords, on  Tuesday 
the  28th  of  January,  the  secretary 
to  the  board  of  naval  inquiry  pre- 
sented the  twelfth  report  of  that 
board,  with  observations  by  way  of 
supplement    to    the   first    report^ 
which  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Lord  Mulgrave  next  laid  before 
the  house  copies  of  treaties  entered 
into  between  his  majesty  and  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  also  of  the  accession 
tliereto  of  the  emperor  of  Germany 
and  Austria*     He  thought  it  ht$ 
duty  to  state  to  their  lord^ips,that 
to  the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburgh,.as 
it  now  existed,  there  were  fifteen 
supplementary  articles:  of  these  the 
tench  was  neves  ratified ;  it  was  of 
course  nugatory :  of  rhe  remfaining 
articles,  the  second, %fifth,  seventh, 
and  ninth    contained  recitals,  the 
publication  of  which  might  be  in- 
jurious to  t|ie  welfare  and  safety  of 
other  nations ;  and  therefore  it  had 
been  thought  expedient  to  withhold 
them.     But  he  was  convinced  no 
other  motive  would-be  imputed  to 
himself  and  to  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  than  a  desire  to  do  nothing 
t^at  should  be  tlie  least  detrimental 
to  any  of  those  powers  to-  whom 
the  treaties  referred.     'ITiey  could 
indeed  have  no   other   motive,  as 
those  who,  in  all  human  probability, 
would   shortly  succeed  to  the  of- 
fices occupied  by  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  would  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  investigating   the  docu- 
ments themselves,  and  of  judging 
whether  or  npt  his  majesty's  pre- 
sent ministers  had  been  actuated  by 
n  proper    caution  in  withholding 
them.     He  was  at  the  same  time 
most  anxious  that  every  document 

which 
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which  eoald  with  safety  or  propri- 
ety be  produced,'  should  be    laid 
before  the  house,  in  order  .that  the 
whiDle  of  the  late  tmnsactioiu  on 
the  conrinent  might  be  fully  deve- 
loped, and  laid  opea  for  discussion. 
He  W2LS  ready  to  admit  that  the  ub- 
fortunate  issue  of  the  late  events  on 
the  continent  demanded  investiga- 
tion ;  but  he  was  equally  ready  to 
dechu-e  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
did,  not  shrink  from  the  discussion, 
but  thev  wished  to  meet  it  fairly 
and  fully  in  every  part.    It  was 
still  more  his  anxious  wish  that  the 
discussion  might  take  place,in  order 
^at  the  character  of  that  illustrious 
statesman,    whose   loss    they   all 
deeply  deplored,  might    be  fully 
cleared,  as  it  undoubtedly  would 
jbe,  from   any  imputation  arising 
from  the  conten;fplation  of  the  late 
imfortunate   events  on  the  conti- 
nent    He  was  fully  convinced  tiiat 
the  result  of  such  a  discussion  would 
be,  a  thorough  justification  of  the 
plans  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
a    complete    refutation   of    every 
attack  made  upon  thatMllustrious 
statesman,  in  consequence  of  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  a  well  concert* 
pd  plan. 

The  papers  were  then  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  arose  to  move 
fht  thapfcs  of  the  bouse  to  vicer 
admiral  lord  CoUingwood,  and  the 
pfiicers  and  seamen  under  the  com- 
inand  of  the  late  viscount  Nelson. 
}ie  began  with  deploring  the  loss 
of  this  great  man,  who,  he  said, 
bad  devoted  himself  with  ardent 
and  patriotic  zeal  to  his  coimtry, 
and  whose  services  formed  ^  suc- 
tpession  pf  the  most  brilliant  and 
sple^idid  achievements  that  ever 
Ift'ere  performed  by  any  individual 
in  any  country.  That  illustriou^ 
commander  seemed  to  derive  a  new 
spiiit  from  every  success^  whifh 


incited  him  to  ^ain  a  stiH  greater 
and  more  splendid  victory.  .  Thus^ 
of  the  great  victories  which  he  ob« 
tained,  each  exceeded  the  other  ii; 
splendour ;  and  it  was  justly  said 
of  him  by  an  illustrious  statesman, 
whoic  loss  they  had  now  to  lamest,' 
that  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  bors 
the  same  relative  proportion  to  the 
victory  of  CopejEUiagcn,  that  the 
latter  did  to  die  victory  of  Aboukir, 
whicli  was,  at  the  period  it  was  ob« 
tained,  the  greatest  victory  that  had 
then  ever  been  achieved.     AU  the 
qualities  which  constituted  a  great 
commander  were  possessed  in  the 
fullest  force  and  eifect  by  the  late 
lord  Nelson.    That  noble  lord  fore^ 
saw  and   provided  ag^nst  every 
contingency ;  not  merely  formtnjg 
his  own  plans,  to  suit  almost  every 
possible  event,  but  making  them  at 
6nce  tmderstood  by  every  captain 
who  served  under  him ;  thus  in  the' 
heat  of  action  they  were  prepared' 
for  whatever  circumstances  occufr 
red,  every  one  having  for  his  jgutde 
a  well*digested  and  uu>ronghfy  un* 
derstood  plan  for  every,  situation  in 
which  he  might  find  himself  placed. 
Prompt  and  decisive,  his  orders  had 
an  electrical  effect  upon  those  who 
served  under  him,  whilst  his  con^ 
duct  inspired  them  with  an  unli- 
mited   confidence    in   their  com* 
mander.     On  every  occasion  he 
evinced  that  decision  and  energy 
which  were  tlie  true  characteris- 
tics of   a    great    mind.      Every 
quality.of  a  great  commander  were 
possessed  by  lord  Nelson,  -^irho  by  a 
liberal    treatment   of  those   who 
served  under  liim  inspired  them. 
with  esteem  for  him  as  a  man,  in 
an  equal  degree  to  that  unlimited 
confidence  which  they  had  in  him 
as  a  commander.     Formidable  to 
the  .enemies  of  his  country  in  battle, 
he  displayed  towards  them  after-* 
wards  die  most  amiable  humanity% 

After 
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After  some  other  complnnehti  paid 
to  the  character  of  lord  Nelson, 
ftnd  lord  CoUtn^oodt  the  noble 
lord  concluded  with  moving  in  the 
usual  terms  for  the  thanks  of  the 
hoose  to  vice^^nihal  lord  Col- 
Imgvoody  rear^idmlral  the  earl  of 
Nortfaesky  and  the  captaiifs,  officers, 
teamea,  and  royal  maiines,  un- 
der die  command  of  the  late  lord 
Kdson. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  said^  he 
had  framed  motions  upon  the  same 
snlyect  which  be  trould  read,  and 
which,  if  the  noble  lord  consented, 
might  be  incorporated  with  or  sub- 
fltitvted  for  the  motions  of  the  noble 
seeretarf  of  state.  He  did  not 
however  mean  to  disturb,  in  the 
least,  the  unanimhj  which  he^  trust-* 
ed  would  prevail  on  the  occasion. 
He  OOTicttrred  in  every  eulogium 
idiich  had  been  passed  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  vis- 
count Nekon,  with  v(hom  he  had 
keen  in.  the  habits  of  the  mostinti* 
mate  fnendslttp.  His  royal  high- 
ness ^n£ered  into  a  brief  historical 
JBrrative  of  the  professional  life  c^ 
lord  Nekon,  bestowing  upon  him 
high  piaise'fcr  thotdecisian  which 
prompted  him  to  sail  to  die  West 
indies  in  quest  of  the  FVench  fleet, 
who  mete  lightened  ^m  thence 
by  the  terror  of  his  name.  To  the 
other  great  qualities  of  a  com- 
mander, lord  Nelson,  he  observed^ 
added  a  most  lervent  sense  of  reli«< 
gion,  and  always  evinced  the  most 
exemplary  piety.  He  had  in  his 
possession  a  paper  eontaidng,  he 
believed,  the  last  words  that  lord 
Nelson  wrote,  which  his  royal  high- 
ness then  read:^  it  was  a  most  fervent 
prayer  to  tht  Almighty  to  grant  ar 
victory  to  his  country,  lie  con- 
cluded witli  reading  his  motion, 
which  wens  to  thank  lord  Collins- 
wood  in  detail  for  his  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  the  ©rtfers  of  lord  Nelson^ 


for  his  gallant  exertions  during  the 
engagement,  and  for  his  conduct 
after  the  action,  in  destroying  the 
olptured  ships.  His  royal  ni^- 
n^sSf  after  some  discussion,  in  which 
lord  Hawkesbury,  the  earl  Spencer, 
and  lord  Sidmouth  took  a  part, 
consented  to  give  up  the  former 
part  of  his  motion,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  add  a'  vote  of  thanks 
to  lord  CoUingwood,  for  his  ex- 
ertions during  uie  engagement  and 
also  for  his  conduct  alter  the  ac-* 
tion«  The  next  motion  was  like** 
wise  altered,  on  thft  suggestion  of 
the  royal  duke,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  separate  thanks  to  rear-ad« 
miral  the  earl  of  Northesk,  who  . 
was  the  only  other  flag  officer  in 
the  fleet.  The  motions  weve  then 
carried  nem*  con* 

Lord  Hawkesbury  then  moved 
the  thanks  of  the  house  to  captain^ 
now  rear-admiral,  Strachan,  and 
the  officers^  seamen,  and  royal  ma^ 
rmes,  of  she  sqpoadron  under  hb 
command. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  thought 
diere  was  acommafider,  whothoi^b 
he  had  not  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  splendid  victory,  yet 
in  Sis  opution  deserved  the  thanks 
of  parliament  for  his  patient  and 
tmwearied  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
been  placed,  and  in  which  he  had 
contmued  year  after  year,  and 
storm  after  storm  :  he  meant  the 
^gallant  admiral  Comwallis.  He 
also  referred'  to  tlic- services  of  sir 
Robert  Calder,  who,  he  conceived, 
had  gained  a  great  victory,  and 
ti^ich  at  the  time  was  deemed  of 
importance  to  the  country:  and 
though  he  was  aware  that  tlie  merit 
of  tSa  victory  might  be  supposed 
to  be  done  away  by  tlie  $entence 
cf  the  court  martial,  yet  he  could 
not  helji  thinking  that  sir  Robert 
Colder  vrus  entitled  to  the  thaiiks  of 
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tfce  hotise  for  what  he  did  effect. 
The  eari  of  St.  Vincent  spoke  in 
praise  of  sir  Robert  Calder's  con- 
duct while  that  ofHcer  served  under 
him ;  but  conceived  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  majes- 
ty's naval  service  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject  alluded  to  by  the  noble  duke. — 
The  motions  were  then  carried, 
nem.'con.f  and  the  whole  of  tliem 
were  ordered  to  be  communicated 
by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  re- 
spective commanders. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Mr. 
Jeffery  moved  that 'the  order  made 
a  few  days  before  for  printing  the 
papers  presented  from  the  admi- 
ralty, be  discharged,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  a  wish  to  procrasti- 
nate was  the  only  motive  for  requir- 
ing; that  such  a  voluminous  body 
of  papers  should  be  printed.  It 
was  a  wish  to  delay  those  charges 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  bnng 
forward  and  to  substantiate  against 
<the  earl  of  St.  Vinpent,  during  his 
official  situation,  and  particularly 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty.  He  persisted  in  assert- 
ing  that  he  could  bring  such  proofs 
before  the  house,  as  wotild  con- 
vince them  of  his  justification,  and 
of  the  noble  lord's  criminality.  .  If» 
however,  the  house  should  decide 
that  they  should  be  printed,  he 
must  certainly  bend  to  their  deci^ 
fiion ;  but  he  was  convinced  thkt  in 
that  case,  they  themselves  would 
not  have  the  patience  to  read  them» 
they  were  so  irrelevant. 

Admiral  Markham  could  not 
express  the  surprise  which  he  felt  at 
what  he  had  just  heard.  It  was, 
indeed,  most  extraordinary,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
brought  forward  a  charge,  clothed 
in  such  invective  and  scurrility, 
should  be  the  very  man  to  shut  out 
the  light.  The  honourable  admiral 
contencJed  that  there  was  not  one 
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of  those  papers  which  was  n«t  ab« 
solutely  necessary  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  noble  viscount.  It  was 
not  enough  that  they  should  lie  on 
the  table,  they  ought  to  be  made  pub- 
lic, tliat  the.  author  of  this  charge 
shbuld  have  it  retorted  with  accu- 
mulated weight  on  his  own  bead. 
There  were  still  some  further  papers 
requisite  to  the  noble  enl's  defence, 
and  he  should  not  be  deterred  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  from  moving 
for  them. .  This  .-was  not  a  common 
question.  It  not  only  involved  the 
character  of  the  noble  iord»  but 
the  very' existence  of  the  country. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  had  witnessed /na* 
ny  things,  but,  he  said,  this  was 
the  most  extraordinary  proceeding 
he  had  eyer  known.  Thehonour*^ 
able  gentleman,  not  satisfied  with 
repeating  his  accusation  against 
lord  St.  Vincent,  had  accused  the 
whole  house  of  commons,  by  say- 
ing that  they  would  not  have  pa* 
tience  to  read  the  important  papers 
before  them.  The  .abstract  rf 
the  honourable  gentileman^  ar- 
gument was  simply  this  **  Let 
me  produce  all  the  papers  I  choose, 
but  do  not  let  the  noble  lord  bring 
any,  whereupon  to  form  his  de^ 
fence."  He  could  tell  that  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  that,  he  for 
one  should  read  the  papers  pro- 
duced, that  he  had  already  read 
the  papers  produced  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  but  if  he  had  no 
better  grounds  of  proceeding,  he 
advised  him  to  make  the  amg$ui€ 
honoraile^  and  to  retire  before  he 
proceeded  further. 

The  attorney-general  said,  that 
however  voluminous  the  papers 
might  be,  he  would  recommend 
to  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
withdraw  his  motion.  On  such  an 
important  subject,  the  house  would 
do  well  to  sacrifice  something  to- 
wards obtainmg  every  necesury  do- 
cument. 
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tament*  Aftet  the  papers  should 
ht  printed,  they  might  be  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  might,  if  they 
thought  fit»  narrow  thfcm. 

Atter  some  observations  to  the 
wme  point  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Best, 
sir  William  Milner,  andsir  William 
Young,  Mr.  Tiemey  declared  that 
the  charge  of  a  wish  Xm  procrasti* 
nate  was  a  most  onwarrantable  ca* 
lumny.  As  well,  and  better,  might 
the  honourable  gendeman  be  charg- 
ed with  a  desijre  to  procrastinate, 
having  allowed  the  noble  lord  to 
remain  eighteen  months  out  of 
office  before  he  bronght  forward 
his  charges.  It  was  certainly 
thought  by  soone  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  was  set  pit  by  a 
board  smarting  under  the  lash  of 
lord  St.  Vincent's  exposure.  How 
4id  the  honourable  gentlemen  know 
the  import  of  the^  papers  ?  He 
must  have  seen  them  privately,  and 
if  privately-^scandalously,  and  sus- 
piciously. 

Mr.  Jefiery,  having  declared  that 
he  had  not  drawn  his  knowledge  of 
these  papers  from  any  public  office, 
or  from  either  the  navy  or  admi- 
ralty boards,  consented  to  with- 
draw his  motion; 

Lord  Castlereagh  presented  co* 
pies  of  a  treaty-  entered  into  bv  this 
couBtry  with  Sweden,  and  also  of 
three  concluded  between  this  coun* 
try  and  Russia,  with  the  accession 
of  Austria  to  the  latter* — ^After  the 
titles  had  been  read  by  the-  clerk. 
Lord  Castlereag[h  said,  it  was  his 
most  anxious  wish,  and  the  most 
anxious  wish  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  act,  /  that 
every  thing  which  could  tend  to 
elucidate  the  great  transactions  on 
the  continent,  during  the  last  six 
months,  should  be  bemre  the  house. 
He  trusted  that  it  was  not  with 
vain,  confidence,  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  looked .  to  a  result  of  the 


Investigation  creditable  and  honottr* 
able  10  themselves.  But  it  was 
due  to  the  character  of  this  country, 
it  was  due  in  justice  to  other  nations, 
that  some  disclosures  of  consider* 
able  delicacy  should  be  wlthlield. 
It  would  not  therefore  be  expedient 
to  lay  on  theaable  all  the  di^us- 
sions  that  had  taken  place  with  the 
continental  powers  since  the  close 
of  the  year  180^.  For  himself,  he 
regretted  that  the  discussion  of  this 
question  did  not  in  some  degree 
take  place  on  the  first  night  ot  the 
session,  as  it  would  have  clearly 
pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  mi- 
nisters, those  parts  of  these  impor- 
tant transactions  which  the  gentle- 
men opposite  wi.^hed  particularly 
should  be  elucidated.  It  i^ould 
have  served  as  ^  land-mark  by 
which  they  might  have  shaped  their 
communications.  That  calami  teas 
event  which  all  regretted,  preveao?d 
this  at  any  subsequent  period  ;  all 
therefore  that  administration  could 
do,  was  to  follow  the  course  wHich 
to  them  seemed  most  advisable; 
and  it  would  be  open  to  others  to 
found  on  that  course  any  additi- 
onal motions  that  might  appear  to 
them  to  be  necessary.  The  house 
must  be  aware  that  many  of  the 
conditions  and  stipulations  with  the 
continental  powers,  must.l>e  con^ 
tingent  and  eventual,  depending^on 
the  part  ihat  they  were  induced  to 
take  in  the  war.  Ministers  had  not 
tliought  it  a  duty  to  lay  before  the 
house  any  of  those  conditions  which 
were  never  acted  upon,  but  those 
parts  only  which  gave  activity  to 
hostile  operations.  With  regard 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  militacy 
force,  to  be  brought  fonvard  by  the 
different  powers  with  whom  the 
treaties  had  been  concluded,  there 
were  two  -  main  features,  to  which 
he  wished  that  the  attention  of  the 
house  might  be  peculiarly  directed. 

The 
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fhe  first  v^Sy  What  was  the  actual 
force  which  govemmenc  had  every 
t-eason  to  believe  Wrs  in  the  field 
against  France,  and  Which  justified 
them  in  mducing  the  continental 
J)0«'«r$'  to  resist  her  ?  And  lihc 
second.  To  lyhat  eattses  the  failure 
of  this  g^nd  confederacy  was  to 
be  atttibtited  ?  In  order  Co  enable 
tfte  house  to  judge  of  the  latter» 
ministers  had  ordered  that  diere 
should '  be  laid  before  the  ^  house 
details  of  the  plm  of  the  campaign> 
and  of  the  system,  on  which  it  was 
ivishedy  and  indeed  resolved,  to 
act,  to  be  cpmpared  wit  Iv  the  system 
which  really  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution* The  plan  of  military  ope- 
tations  did  not  proceed  from  this 
country,  becau^  this  country  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be'  so  well  ac* 
fainted  with  their  expediency*  It 
did  not  proceed  from  Russia,  be* 
cause  the  remoteness  of  that  power 
gave  it  little  advantage  in  tkis  re- 
spect over  Great  Britain  i  but  the 
plan  of^  the  campaign,  in  wJiich 
was  employed  Aat  immense  fohre 

J\^iuch'  the  official  documents  on 
be  tabfe  would  incontrovertibly 
prove)  that,  exclusively  of  any 
trpops  that  might  be  furnished  by 
Sweden  \  exclusively  of  any  troops 
that  might  be  added  by  the  minor 
powers  dependent  on  that  decision  | 
mdependently  of  all  these  considera^ 
tbns,  and  highly  estimating  the 
armies  of  Rusfia  and  Austria,  go- 
vernment had  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose,  that  on  the  first  of  October 
the  actual  force  in  the  field  of  these 
two  confxbined  powers,  if  France 
wofidd  not  agree  to  the  terms  of 
tteace,  would  an(otmt  to  live  hun- 
dred thousand  men: — the  plan  of 
tfie  campaign  on  whfch  that  force 
was^to  act  proceeded  solely  horn 
Atfstria.  It  would  be  for  the  house 
to  observe  that  the  plan  had  been 
entirely  laid  down  by  her»  aad  had 


been  acceded  to  bjr  the  otlitr  j^ftir* 
ers.     The  fact  is,  that  the  advance' 
of  the  Austrian  army  beyond  tht 
Inn,   and    into  a  position    where 
80,000  men^  under  general  Mack, 
were  annihilated,  v^a^s  absolutely  a 
breach  of  the  plan  wliich  Austria 
herself  had  proposed,  aiid  it  pre- 
vented the  Anstrrans  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  |m»ence  of-tln^ 
Russians  on  the  Inn.    The  court 
of  8t.  Feteriburg  had  stnctly  con* 
formed  to  the  plan :  fifcy-slx  thou-* 
sand  Russiani  atviiied  at  Brznnau, 
on  the  Inn,  two  days  sooner  thaur 
according  to  the  cbnditions  of  that 
plail,  was  expected.  Tht s  bethought 
it  necessary  to  ststtcv  to  show  how ' 
far  the  dfsasteFS  disc  had  befallen 
Austria  were  produced  by  her  own 
acts.  He  must  again  observe^  tliat  if 
there  was  any  part  of  ihehr  conduct^ 
and  more  particularly  with  r^ard 
to  Russia,  the  explancatron  of  \^ikh 
would  be  attended  with  disclosures 
injurious  to  the  interests  of   thf$ 
country  and  bf    Eiirope,  the  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  ^ould  in  all 
probability  soon  ha^«  an  opponu* 
nity  of  examining  whether  their 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  die  con* 
duct  of  this  country  are  founded 
in  fact.    Fiolr  bis  own  part,  there 
irms  nooccuitmct  thu  he  shoQl4 
more  sincerely  lament,  bodi  Ofi  prt« 
vate  axyj  on  pobUc  gronndsy  than  that 
a  transaction  of  sttch  great  import* 
ance  should,  from  auy  change  af 
administration^  be  buried  in  dark* 
ness ;  or  diat  the  d^Cails  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  and  the  policy  that 
was  fouiidedoin  them,  should  by  a&y 
circumstances   be  pvevetfled  fro»n 
being  sifted  to  the  bottom.    While 
this  country  had  made  great  and 
•ztraotdiiiai-y  exertions  and  lacrr- 
fices,  they  ought  to  know  on  whsU 
account  they  had  been  required* 
In  undertaking  this  discussion'  h^ 
was  fully  aware  oi  the  sevens  Ios« 
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which  the  |)riBsent  ministers  had 
sustained,  by  being  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  that  great  charac- 
ter to  whom  the  system  'ttras  chiefly 
indebted  for  eitistence^  and  who 
was  therefore. the  most  completely- 
qualified  to  uphold  and  defend  it. 
Still,  however,  he  trusted  there 
were  individuals  remaining  capable 
of  explaining  the  line  of  conduct 
.which  had  been  adopted,  and  in 
what  way  government  had  dis- 
charged the  sacred  trust  that  had 
been  reposed  in  them.  At  present, 
for  reasons  which  he  enumerated, 
he  would  not  fix  a  day  for  tlie  dis- 
cussion, but  would  content  himself 
with  merely  movjn^i^  tliat  those 
papers  do  lie  on  the  table.  From 
their  nature,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  cculd  pass  by  without  tliscus- 
sion.  The  pecuniary  and  political 
stipulations  which  tliey  contained 
must  subject  them'  to  the  cogni- 
sance  of  the  house.  As  at  th:it 
n:oment  he  mip.ht  not  be  in  ;.  san- 
ation to  exercise  a  discretli.n.iry 
power  on  the  kind  of  informaiian 
which  it  mi^ht  be  expedient  to  bi  ing 
forward,  he  hoped  that  whiie  he 
did  not  press  forward  any  impro^ 
per  disclosures,  those  ecntlemen 
who  should  succeed  him  in  office 
would  be  dispo<>cd  to  deal  as  libe- 
rally in  aiFordiue  u'tormation,  as  the 
present  administration  had  evinced 
their  inclination  to  do. 

Mr.  Fox  concurred  with  the  no. 
ble  lord  in  his  opinion  that  the 
mbjcct  must  certainW  come  before 
parliament.'  The  noble  lord  appear- 
ed  to  regret  that  this  subject  had 
not  been  agitated  on  the  first  day 
of  the  se<«ion.  If  he  meant  tliere* 
by  to  impute. any  blame  to  hie  nt)- 
Wc  friend,  he  should  only  say  thai 
the  amendment,  which  it  was  orU 
ginally  his  noble  friend's  intention 
to  bring  before  the  house,  was 
founded  on  tliis   principle,  That, 
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when  such  capital  misfortunes  hap» 
pened  to  the  country,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  house,  on  the  mere 
statement  of  the  fact,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  bc.ori?  they  granted 
any  further  .supplies,  to  be  well 
assured  that  tho.s(*  supplies  would 
be  properly  administered.  His  no- 
ble friend  abandoned  his  intention 
from  motives  which  it  was  imne- 
cessary  fi)r  him  to  repeat.  Wlien- 
ever  the  discuss  ton  was  brought 
forward,  he  would  libten  with  tlie 
Utmost  atrenticin  to  every  thing 
that  could  be  stated  on  the  subject. 
As  to  the  noble  lord's  wish,  that 
any  administration  whidi  might 
succeed  the  present  would  not 
withhold  any  fnrtlicr  information; 
that  it  miirht  be  expedient  and  at 
the  same  tiuie  proper  to  commu- 
nicate, he  COM  Id  not  really  say 
or  guess  who  were  the  individuals 
alludod  to  ;  i>iT'-  the  expediency  of 
grant inji  suvh  l.irorm.ifion  must  be 
ro'-'ulared  by  rlvi  knowlc  i^^e  of  the 
docunicnts  already  in  possession 
of  the  h(.ii<?^,  and  by  other  circum- 
stances whiui  it  was  impossible 
tliL'ii  to  jj'.eciiy. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  he  had  listened 
with  considerable  attention  while 
the  clerk  Ji..d  been  read-ng  the  titles 
of  these  pai.-i^rs,  but  he  had  not 
heard  him  state  a;iy  direct  treaty 
between  the  kin;^'  ci'  Grent  Britain 
and  the  cni;>eror  of  Austria.  He 
wisheil  to  kncv.'  from  the  noble 
lord  whethi-r  ( r  not  this  was  an 
on]i^.«^io:i.- 

•Iconic  isrlorc'.^^h  said,  that  there 
were  tbree  t:t  :\t:rs  between  Giedt 
Britain  aiui  .Swctien,  and  one  treaty 
belwt  en  Great  Jiritain  and  Russiii^ 
to  which  latter  treaty  Au<itria  hiy^- 
ing  acceded,  it  was  thereby  cAT'c- 
tually  constirntt*d  a  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  a:vt  Austria.  Th(* 
treaty  .with  Russia  corsis  ed  of 
C  fifteen 
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fifteen  ftrtJcle?,  one  of  which  not 
having  been  ratified,  the  remaining 
fourteea  only  were  binding  :  of 
these,  nine  had  been  laid  on  the 
table,  the  other  five  were  of  a  com- 
plexion wliich  would  render  the 
exposure  of  them  a  dereliction  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  the  administra^ 
tion  of  this  country.,  He  Anther 
stated,  that  the  whole  combined 
force,  covenanted  to  be  brought 
into  tlie  field,  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  tliousand 
men,  viz,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  Russians,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  Austrians, 
exclusive  (/f  twenty  thousand  mili- 
tia in  the  Tyrol.  In  an  official  note 
received  by  liis  majesty's  govern- 
ment from  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  London,  in  Oc- 
tober, it  was  stated,  that  the  Aus- 
tarian  force  actuidly  in  the  field 
^-as  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  it  was  expected  in  the  course  of 
the  month  to  carry  it  up  to  three 
hundred  thousand. 

Lord  Castlereagh  next  called  the 
'anentiori  of  the  house  to  the  glori- 
ous victories  obtained  by  lord  Nel- 
son and  sir  Richard  Strachan,  of 
both  of  which  he  felt  himself  inade- 
quate to  speak  in  terms  in  any  de- 
gree commensurate  with  their  me- 
rits. He  would  preface  his  address 
to  the  house,  on  this  occasion,  by  a 
sliort  history  of  the  naval  campaign 
^hat  preceded  these  brilliant  :'.ctJons. 
The  operations  commenced  with 
the  sailing  of  a  French  squadron 
from  Rochfort  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  was  immediately  followed 
by  admiral  Cochrane^  This  squa- 
(h-on  only  gave  an  oj>portunity 
to  general  Prcvost  of  showing 
liow  an  inferior  British  force 
toifld  defend  itself  from  hostile 
attacks.  A  sqtfiidron  of  eighteen 
s.iil  of  the  line  then  sailed  from 
Toulon,  which  was  iii'^t:ipfly  pur- 


sued by  the  immortal  Nelson ;  and 
although  tliey  were  considerably 
superior  in  number  and  in  strength, 
they  quitted  the  West  Indies  with* 
out  having  attained  any  object  of 
the  least  importance.  And  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  forget  the 
gloomy  apprehensions  that  were 
entertained  at  that  time  by  some 
members  of  that  house.  There 
was  no  disaster  which  they  did  not 
predict  as  the  probable  consequence 
of  what  they  were  pleased  to  term 
the  shameful  neglect  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers.  But  not  only  Wei* 
tliese  prophecies  falsified  by  the 
event,  but,  owing  to  the  able  ar* 
rangementsr  made  by  the  noble' 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
the  country  had  been  enabled  to 
avert  the  apprehended  danger,  and 
heap  destruction  on  the  enemy. — 
No  sooner  had  advice  been  received 
from  lord  Nelson,  that  the  French 
squadron  had  left  the  West  Indies 
on  their  return  to  Europe,  and  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  push  for  the 
Streighis'  mouth  with  the  hope  of 
intercepting  them,  than  the  admi- 
ralty ordered  the  Brest  squadron 
to  suspend  the  blockade  of  that 
port,  and  the  Rochfort  squadron 
to  proceed  oiF  Cape  Finisterre,  to 
reinforce  admiral  Calder's  division. 
Thus  there  were  three  squa- 
drons, by  tlie  able  management  of 
the  admiralty  board,  placed  in 
situations  where  they  were  likely 
to  meet  the  enemy.  This  event 
happened  accordingly,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  engagement,  with  the 
squadron  commanded  by  sir  Robert 
Calder,  which  terminated  in  the 
capture  of  two  sail  of  tlie  line.  lm» 
mediately  afterwards  the  French 
fleet  retired  to  Cadiz,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty-four  nail  of  the  line.  Not 
many  days  elapsed  before  a  British 
force  was  stationed  in  the  bay  of 
Cadi/,  adeqitate  to  the  blockade  of 
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the  etwmy's  fleet ;  aftd  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember>  lord  Nelson,  havin^r  as- 
sumed   the    command,    detached 
a   divi&ion  of   this    fleet    to    the 
Mediterranean,    ;  It  is    indisputa- 
bly  dear  *  that  nothing    but    the 
knowledge  of  this  reduction  of  lord 
Nelson's  force,  and  the  supposition 
that  it  amounted  only  to  twenty- 
one  instead  of  twentv-seven  sail, 
tirottld  have  induced  tne  combined 
fleets  to  come  out  and  offer  battle. 
Their  object  was  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  division  in  Carthajfena,and 
then  to  have  appeared  in  the  Medi. 
terratsean  with  a  fleet  approaching 
to  fifty  sail,  which,  in  the  existing 
ctTCumstances    of    Europev    they 
ifnaghieu  would  hare  eitcited  a  sen- 
sation  excetedingly  favourable   to 
thdf  views  of  ambition  and  aggran- 
dizftntent.    When  he  centemplated 
tiie  glorious  engagement  which  had 
boon  th^  result  of  this  attempt  on 
die  part  of  the    French,  he  felt 
it   difltcult  to  selett  any  feature 
on  which  to  dwell  with  peculiar 
praise.     In  every  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  even  professional  men 
could  possibly  take,  they  scarcely 
could  suppose  it  in  the  power  of 
one  fleet  to  capture  from  another 
not  stationary,  but  urider  sail,  the 
gredt  number  of  nineteen  ships.    It 
was  a  new  species  of  success  in  our 
naval  annals,  and  went  practically 
far  beyond  what  theorists  load  con- 
ceived it  possible  to  accomplish  eVen 
in  their  sjpeculations.    The  wonders 
attending  this  most  brilliant  action 
Were  not  confined  to  the  day  of 
connrbat.     He  should  feel  that  he 
had  fulfilled  but  half  his  duty  to  the 
brave  men  who  had  shared  in  the 
engagement.  If  he  did  not  assign  to 
them  the  praise  *  which  wa*  their 
fkie,  for  the   firmness  and  perse- 
verance with  which,  after  having 
cMiended  with  the  ^netxsy,  ihey 


pipc^dod  successfully  to  straggle 
with  the  elements.  Then  vi^  it,too, 
that  the  generous  spirit  of  self  devo^ 
iron  to  the  b<?nefit  of  their  fellow- 
crt>atures,  tho?e  exalted  principles 
which  it  had  been  the  glory  of 
ancient  France  to  cultivate,  and 
which  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of 
modern  France  to  extinguish—* 
those  feelings  which  it  beeame  every 
man  to  exercise,  were  proudly  ixla^ 
nifested.  Nor  ^as  it  possible  to 
overlof  k  the  great  achievements  of 
the  division  under  sir  Richard 
StrAchan,  ij  which  that  gallant 
admiral  took  from  the  enemy  everj* 
thing  that  had  been  presented  to 
Wm.  It  was  not  the  least  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  Attending  these 
brilliant  transactions,  tliat  after 
such  a  combat  with  the  endmy,  and 
such  a  contest  wish  the  elements* 
we  had  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  u> 
sM  every  ship  that  had  bjeen  en* 
p^eA  brought  safely  back  to  the 
Sritish  port,  and  the  enemy  Were 
thus  precluded  from  thoSe  seif-coh« 
gratulations  in  which  they  doubtlesii 
would  have  indulged,  had  a  single 
British  vessel  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
arms,  or  even  to  the  fury  of  the 
tempests.  Every  ott6  must  feel 
that  the  security  of  the  chipire>  ^ 
far  as  it  depends  oA  our  naval 
strength,  was  placed  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  ever.  He  could  not  rd-» 
frain  from  mentioning  that  th# 
victory  off  iTrafalgar  had  happened 
on  a  day  in  which  the  head  of  tlitt 
French  empire  had  been  declaHn^ 
the  designs  which  he  meditated 
again^  ihii  country;  and  on  thafi 
very  day  he  received,  in  the  chas- 
tisement of  his  fleets,  a  lessoti 
which  it  was  to  be  hop^d  he  Would 
never  forget,  and  which  Would 
teach  him  what  he  had  to  estpect 
from  the  gallAiltry  ahcl  detei*mined 
bravery  ot  Britons.  It  was  impos- 
sibte  diAl  these  exploits  ihould  b« . 
C  2         performed* 
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performed,  and  that  the  eountry 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  silent  ad* 
miration.  He  pretended  not  to  do 
justice  to  the  misfortune  in  the  Iqss 
of  the  noble  hepo  who  commanded 
in  chief:  in  his  character  there  was 
every  thing  to  praise — his  whole  life 
had  been  a  life  of  heroism.  There 
was  something  appaienily  intuitive 
in  his  naturje,  which  prompted  him 
to  the  execution  of  great  schemes 
•which  appeared  to  be  out  of  the 
resources  of  his  profession.  In  con- 
sidering tlie  whole  of  the  victories 
which  had  shed  a  liittre  on  his 
name,  it  would  be  found  tliat  each 
was  marked  with  traits  peculiar 
and  distinguishing.  If  the  house 
reverted  to  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
they  must  recollect  his  daring  and 
successful  passing  between  the 
French  line  and  the  shore.  His  con- 
duet  at  Copenhagen  evinced  equal 
originality  ;  and  indeed  his  whole 
life  was  a  series  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, which  proved  the  magni- 
tude and  the  variety  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  capacious  mind.  In 
considering  the  loss,  we  must  also 
consider  every  thing  that  can  afford 
consolation.  It  too  frequently 
happened  diat  cjeat  souls  were  en- 
shrined in  feeble  frames.  He  con- 
tended with  the  various  maladies 
by  which  he  was  assailed  wirli  so' 
little  success,  that  the  day  might 
possibly,  have  arrived  when  he 
might  have  been  placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  enemy  with  dimmisiied 
powers.  It  was  thereibre  some  de- 
gree of  qonsolation,  that  the  history 
of  liis  life  had  been  wound  up  in 
honour,  that  his  fame  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  misfortunes.  The  in- 
dividual was  past  gratitude,  but  the 
name  remained  ;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  country  was  desi- 
rous that  some  signal  mark  of  pub^ 
lie  acknowledgment  should  be 
bestowed  (Ml  it.     He  did  not  know 


whether  those  with  whom  he  9cZeA 
would  iiave  the  power  of  conferrin|^ 
this  acknowledgrnent,  but  he  was 
•sure,  from  whomsoever  it  might  be 
received,  it  would  be  accompanied 
with  that  liberality  which  is  charac- 
-  teristic  of  British  ;j:ratitude.  It  wa» 
proposed  to  make  a  provision  for 
his  widow,  correspondent  to  the 
rank  which  she  held  in  society. 
The  sum  in  contemplation  was  an 
annuity  for  her  ladyship's  life  of 
two  thousand  pounds.  This  was 
of  course  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  royal  intimation,  which 
recommended  the  afiixing  some 
splendid  appendages  to  the  present 
earl.  It  cerLiinly  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  for  .  that  nobleman 
such  a  provision  as  should  remove 
him  from  his  present  sphere  of  life* 
It  had  been  thought  expedient  that- 
this  provision  should  be  madej  not 
as  a  grant  to  the  family,  but  as  na- 
tional property  intrusted  to  their 
possession  ;  that  it  should  be  invest- 
ed in  land,  and  that  an  edifice  con- 
formable to  their  public  rank  • 
should  be  built  for  the  family. — 
With  a  view  to  these  objects,  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  invested  in  the  hands 
of  public  trusteesj  ^to  be  applied  in 
tlie  manner  which  seemed  best  cal- 
culated to  obtain  the  end  proposed. 
It  had  occurred  to  govemment  that 
this  would  be  consistent  with  the 
rank  which  it  was  desinible  tJiat 
the  family  of  lord  Nelson  sliould 
bear  in  lbe\rountry,  without  going 
into  too  exaggerated  a  scale.  Thus 
the  life  and  achievements  t)f  lord 
Nelson  would  continue  to  animate 
the  British  navy  to  the  end  of  time. 
He  trusted  that  he  sliould  not  be 
supposed  insensible  to  the  gallant 
ofHcers  under  lord  Nelson,  and  of 
the  merits  of  lord  CoUingwood,  lord  • 
N5rthesk»and  sir  Richtrd  Slrachan  i 
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t^trcr  mdeed  was  there  an  in- 
stance in  which  every  man  liad 
<!one  his  duty  so  completely,  as  in 
the  occurrences  then  under  colisi- 
deration  of  the  house.  He  must 
therefore  hope  to  stand  acquitted 
of  having  allowed  the  absorbent 
merit  of  one  character  to  induce 
him  to  withhold  his  gratitude  from 
the  rest.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  moving^  first,  Thiit  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
praying  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order  a  inonument  to  be 
erected  in  the  cathedral*  church  of 
St.  Paul,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
ever-to-be-lamented  lord  viscount 
Nelson,  who  had  uniformly  mani- 
fested his  sivill  and  enterprise  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  who  fell 
gloriously  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, in  the  battle  off  IVafalgar, 
on  the  21st  of  October  1805.  Car- 
ried ncm.  con.  Secondly,  That  the 
thanlcs  ,of  this  house  be  voted  to 
vice-admiral  lord  Collingwood,  for 
his  able  and  gallant  conduct  in  the 
victory  off  Trafalgar,  on  the  '21st 
Oct.  1805.  C'dtried  iifrn.  con.  Third- 
ly, That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be 
voted  to  rear-admiral  the  earl  of 
Northesk,  and  the  captains  and  of- 
ficers of  the  fleet,  for  their  gallant 
conduct,  &C.  and  that  lord  Colling- 
wood be  requested  to  communicate 
the  sanre  to  tliem.  Carried  ww.  ron. 
— Fourthly,  That  this  house  dolh 
highly  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
the  seamen  and  maripics  serving  in 
the  above  engagement,  and  that 
the  Speaker  do  communicate  the 
same  to  lord  Collingwood.  Car- 
ried firm,  con,  Fiiiiily,  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  Lis 
majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  order  monur 
ments  toJ)e  erected  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul,  to  the. memory 
of  captain  Duff  and  captain  Cooke, 
who  fell  gloriously,  if-cc.     Carried 


nem.  con,  Sixthly,  Thai:  the  thanks 
of  this  house  be  voted  to  rear-admi- 
ral sir  R.  Strachan,  for  his  able  and 
gallant  conduct  in  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  French  squadron, 
on  tlie  'I'th  of  November  1805.— p 
When  tlie  seventh  resolution  was 
propfisod,  for  expressing  the  ap- 
probation which  the  house  felt  at 
the  conduct  of  the  seamen  and  ma- 
rines of  the  above  squadron, 

Mr.  Fox  said  there  were  two 
points  ^hich  seemed  to  call  fof 
comment.  The  one  was,  the  liberty 
which  the  noblt  lord. had  taken  in 
introducing  into  his  speech  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  admiralty  board,  for 
which  any  otlier  time  would  cer- 
tainly liave  been  preferable  to  the 
present.  •  Tlie  otlier  was,  on  thd 
omission  of  any  mark  of  his  mai 
Jesty's  gratitude  to  lord  Northeskl 
He  believed,  tliat  in  the.whblt>  his- 
tory of  our  naval  victories^ve  should 
not  meet  with  a  single  instance  iii 
which,  in  so  large  a  fleet,  the  third 
in  command  had  not  received  some 
distinction  from  the  royal  favour. 
The  earl  of  Northcsk  was  the  only 
person  whose  merit  had  passed  un- 
noticed. * 

Lord  Castlereagh,  after  paying 
some  compliments  to  the  fii\it  lord 
of  tlie  admiralty,  observed,  that 
with  regard  to  the  earl  of  Northesk, 
though  no  intimanon  of  that 
nature  had  been  made  to  the  house, 
his  majesty  ccrtriinly  destined,  for 
that  gallunt  nobleman,  a  strong 
mark,  of  his  favour;  which  was, 
to  create  him'  a  knight  of  the  . 
Baili. 

After  some  explanations  from 
Mr.  Fox,  and -a  iew  words  fromi 
Mr.  Grey  and  geaoral  Grosvenor, 
the  resolution  was  put,  and  carried 
7ism.   con* 

On  the  29th   of  January,  after- 

the    general  routine    of    business, 

for  whici^   the  house  had  fomied' 

C  3  itself 
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itselCinto  a  cotnmlUfe  of  way«  sgid 

Mr.  Paul  rose  to  mike  ^  motion 
respecting  the  production  of  lord 
j^dviUe's  leuer  relative  to  iha 
affairs  of  India.  Many  persona 
yaight,  perhaps,  be  dtspasc(j  to  a^k 
upon  what  grcundsi  such  a  young 
ineml^r  aji  he  was  could  enter  so 
particularly  inj:o  tlie  a£Eiirs  of  India. 
To  such  persons  his  answer  was 
plain  s^nd  simple  He  wa^  con- 
fcioiis  of  the  imminent  danger 
v^hiqh  threa|iened'  our  Iifdian  pos- 
sc^ssionsy  and  therefore  he  was  re- 
solved to  raise  his  voioe»  however 
feeble,  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  this  point;* 
The  house  did  not  by  any  means 
8e«m  to  be  aware  of  the^anning^ 
st^te  of  the  offers  of  {ndia.  His 
object  in  B[K)ving  for  this  letter, 
written  when  the  debt  of  the  com^ 
p;^ny  was  ouly  iburte^  niiUionS) 
was  this-^he.  d^sigB^d  on  some 
future  d^y  to  move  for  a  select 
conimittee  of  th«  hause,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  ihe  alarming  in- 
cre;\w  of  the  debt  of  tlie  company, 
and  of  their  failure  to  coxpply  with 
^e  conditions  and  stipulations 
aigreed  upon  in  their  charter.  This 
object  .was  one  of  the  last  import- 
ance. Since  the  debt  of  the  company 
^^d  increased  from  fourteen  to 
thirty  millions,  in  the  \3fh  year 
from  the  renewal  of  their  charier, 
without  anyof  the  conditions  agreed 
Upon  having  been  performed  on 
their  parts,  it  was  high  time  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  these  singu- 
lar circumstances.  It  was  for  this 
view  that  he  moved  for  tlie  letter 
of  lord  Melville,  which  had  been 
written  to  the  court  of  directors 
upon  this  subject  in  the  most  earnest 
manner;  and  indeed  his  opinion 
h^d  beea  given  them  in  some  mea- 
sure with  all  the  solemnity  of  a 
(i^Q^  w^i)ping.     He   would  s^y 


this  of  lord  Melville,  that  his  pUfl* 
for  the  regubtion  of  India  were 
well  conceived,  and  oroofs  of  nOk 
ordinary  comprehension  in  him  who 
proposed  tliem.  Upon  the  execu« 
tion  of  these,  he  was  (>f  opinion  ilika^« 
the  very  existence  of  India,  as  coii- 
ne^ted  with  tills  country,  depended^ 
and  therefore  he  hoped  tha^  the 
directors  themselves  would  comi? 
forward  and  promote  this  inquiry  | 
or,  if  not,  that  the  boaid  of  coB* 
tro),  or  some  individual  of  thai 
board,  would  come  forward  an4 
give  every  assistance  to  the  mea«i 
sure.  If  the  debt  of  fourteen  miU 
lions  had  appalled  lord  MelviU^» 
what  ought  to  be  the  vigour  and ' 
attention  employed  now  when  tlie 
debt  amounted  to  thirty  millions  ? 
Tlie  directors  and  ilte  bpard  of  con- 
trol were  in  some  measure  bounds 
under  tliesp  circumstances,  to  coma 
forward  a^id  give  their  support  to 
suc1;l  an  inquiry  as  he  proposed-  U 
would,  perlups,  be  snid,  jthat  the 
increase  of  the  debt  arose  fVoni  the 
wars  that  had  taken  place  in  India; 
but  he  pkJnreJ  himself  to  show  tHm 
it  was  owing  to  a  cause  of  a  verjj 
different  nature.  He  was  resolved^ 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  fix  re- 
spoiibibility  where  it  ought  to  at- 
tach, and  this  was  die  great  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  He  cfm* 
eluded  with  moving,  «  That  there 
b3  laid  before  the  house  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  right  honounible 
Henry  Dundas,  now  lord  viscount 
Melville,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
East  India  company,  dated  the 
SJOth  of  Jime,  1801,  respecting  the 
debt  of  the  company." 

Mr.  Wallace  had  no  objection  to 
the  production  of  die  letter  now 
Cfdied  for,  diough  he  must  say  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  not 
acted  with  fairness  when  he  begai\ 
with  his  motion  so  early,  and  pre- 
faced it  with  so  many  ::emarksi 

which 
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which  would  Have  been  more  pro- 
periy  introduced  when  tliufie  were 
present  who  might  wish  to  hea,r 
•them,  and  who  might  be  better  able, 
from  the  situations  they  held,  to 
meet  thorn  in  a  clear  and  proper 
manner.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man had  adverted  to  the  cause  of 
the  incn^se  of  the  t^ebt :  \uid  he 
vas  correct  in  supposing);  that  the 
war  would  be  alleged  as  the  great 
canse  c£  the  increase  of  the  Indian 
debt;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that, 
when  the  subject  came  to  be  inves- 
tigated, this  would  be  proved  to  be 
dxe  real  state  of  the  case. 
,  After  a  few  words  by  Mr.  Paull, 
in  reply,  tlie  motion  was  put  and 
agreed  to. 

January  the  81st. — Lord  Stopford 
appeared  at  the  bar,  and  seated 
that  his  majesty  had  been  waited 
\xpon  with  the  addresses  of  the 
house  relative  to  the  erection  of  a 
•monument  to  lord  Nelson,  at  St. 
Paul's ;  to  the  erection  of  nionii*. 
•ments  to  captain  Duffs  and  Cooke  ; 
the  interment  of  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  &c.  and  tKat  his  majesty  %vas 
graciously  pleased  to  express  his 
readiness  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
43f  the  house. 

Mr.  James  Fitzcferali  rose  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining^  the 
population  of  Ireland.  It  was  hif> 
wish  to  assimilate  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations of  Ireland  to  tliose  of  this 
country  as  far  as  it  was  just  and 
expedient,  Hcobservedthat  Ireland 
was  indebted  for  a  measure  of  a 
similar  nature  to  the  Speaker;  and 
he  was  hfippy  to  know  that  the 
proposition  he  was  about  to  sub- 
mit to  the  house  met  the  ap- 
probation of  that  justly  respec:ed 
personage.  It  must  indeed  be  (ob- 
vious to  every  man  conversant 
with  the  subject,  that  to  ascertain 
the  popakuioii  of  a  coum^y;  was 


the  great  desideratum  in  political 
oeconomy ;  whether  considered  with 
regard  to  its  physical  force,  its 
agricultural  produce,  or  its  finan- 
cial capacities.  In  Ireland  there 
were  not  the  same  facilities  for 
enumerating  the  population  that 
were  to  be  found  in  this  country ; 
for  in  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom there  wiis  no  regular  registry  of 
births  or  deaths.  Besides,  there  were 
no  poor  laws,  through  which  the 
overseers,  and  others  employed  in 
the  execution  of  them  in  England, 
were  easily  enabled  to  discover  thu . 
amount  of  the  population.  To 
remedy  therefore  this  mconveiuence 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  a  clause  was 
proposed  to  be  introduced  into  thfc 
bill,  authorising  die  magistrates  to 
appoint  such  persons,  according  to 
necessity,  for  each  barony, parish, or 
other  such  district,  as  might  be 
deemed  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  a  list  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  such  districts ;  the  expense 
arising  from  such  appointments  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  assessment  of 
the  grand  juries  for  the  several 
counties,  in  the  same  manner  as 
presentments  for  roads  are  now 
provided  for.  ■  The  motion  was 
agreed  to ;  and  the  mover  was  ap- 
pointed, witii  Mr.  Grattan  and 
others,  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

The  secretary  at  war,  after  a 
short  speech,  submitted  to  die  house 
the  following  motions,  which  were 
acceded  to;  That  134,4-73  effec- 
tive men,  including  commissioned 
and  non-commissioncd  officers,  be 

f  ranted  for  tlic  service  of  the  united 
ingdom,  and  un  tlie  continent,  for 
three  months,  from  tlie  29th  of  De- 
cember to  the  ^th  of  March  both 
inclusive.— 1,1 9.%  105/.  for  the  sub* 
sistence,  &c.  of  this  force.—. 
605,037/.  for  the  use  of  our  troops, 
ftc.  ift  the  plantations,  including 
Gibraltar^  the  Mediterranean,  Cey- 
C  if  Iqn, 
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Ion,  and  New  South  Wales :  and 
G^ej^SSi^L  for  the  militia  of  the  uni- 
ted kingdom,  and,  of  tlie  corps  of 
miners  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. . 

February  tlieJst.  Mr.  Wallace, 
'.adverting  to  the  papers  laid  before 
the  house  some  time  since,  on  the 
xaotion  of  Mr,  Paull,  on  winch  that 
honourable  gentleman  had  found- 
ed stateinenvs  tending  to  censure 
the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  India,  and  particularly  the  coui- 
duct  of  the  noble  marquis  lately  at 
.the  head  of  that  government,  rela- 
tive to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  rose 
to  move  for  other  papers  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  necessary  to 
a  full  and  fair  view  of  the  whole 
transactions.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  result  of  tlie  examination 
of  all  the  documents  would  have, 
the  eiFect  of  doing  away  the  charges, 
and  of  explaining  the  conduct  ofthe 
marquis.  He  concluded  with -mov- 
ing certain  papers,  which  w^ere 
(Ordered. T—Upon  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  PauU,  that  many  of  the  papers 
'  relative  to  this  subject,  ordered  on 
his  moi;ion  seven  months  since,  were 
not  yet  before  the  house,  Mr. 
Wallace  sj|.id  it  was  under  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  tlie  board  of 
control,  to  whose  direction  this  im- 
portant charge  had  betjn  committed, 
what  part  of  the  papers  moved  for 
by  the  honours  Me  gentleman  could 
be  produced  without  public  mis- 
chief. He  assured  the  honouriible 
gentleman  at  the  sanie  time,  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  board  to  give 
every  possible  information  consist- 
ent with  the  trust  reposed  m  them. 

Lord  Castlereagh  appeared  at 
the  bar,  with  certain  messages  from 
his  majesty,  the  first  of  which  was 
as  follows : — 

«  George  R. 

*f  His  majesty  having  taken  into 
his  royal  consideration  tne  splendid 
actions  and  heroic  achievements  0/ 


the  late  vice-admiral  lord  vUgOttnt 
Nelson,  knighi  of  the  bath,  dutiae 
a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  terminated  by  a  glck 
rious  death  in  the  moment  of  vie., 
toryj  and  being  desirous  of  grant- 
ing  to  his  widow,  lady  viscountess 
Nelson,  an  annuity  of  2000/.  for  the 
term  of  her  natural  life ;  recom- 
mends to  his  faithful  conunons  to 
consider  die  best  mode  of  securing 
the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  said 
lady."    . 

He  then  delivered  another  mes^ 
sage  relating  to  lord  Collingwood, 
recommending  to  the  house  to  set- 
tle on  him  and  his  two  next  heirs 
an  annuity  of  2000/.  After  which 
he  delivered  a  third  message,  re- 
commending to  the  house  to  grartt 
an  annuity  of  lOOOA  to  sir  Richard 
Strachan  for  the  term  of  his  natu- 
ral life.  His  lordship  then  moved 
that  the  house  should  on  Monday 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
take  into  consideration  his  majes- 
ty's most  gracious  messages;  which 
was  ordered  accordingly. 

February  the  3d. — Lord  Castle- 
reajrh  rose  to  make  a  motion,  of 
which  he  had  given  previous  no- 
tice, for  a  monument  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  marquis 
Cornwallis.  He  was  aware,  he 
said,  of  the  circumspection  that 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  house 
witn  respect  to  motions  of  this  sort. 
He  was  the  last  man  who  woul^ 
propose  any  thing  of  the  kind,  ex- 
cept in  a  case  where  his  duty  and 
the  merit  of  the  object  clearly  and 
indispensably  called  for  it.  He  was 
satisned,  as  a  general  principle,  that 
it  was  proper  to  confer  honours  for 
some  specific  service  rather  than 
fof  any  general  merit,  especially 
if  the  merit  consisted  in  poHtical 
services,  concerning  which  there 
might  be  differences  of  opinion. 
Tbis^  however,  was  a  rule  not  to 
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be  adopted  in  every  case  under  all 
circumstances.    There  were  cases 
when  the  general  course  of  life  of 
individuals,  devoted  to  the  public 
service,  had  been  so  highly  distin- 
guished, that  the  gratitude  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  recorded  for 
the  ad  van  tage  of  posteri  ty .    I  f  ever 
there  was  a  case  when  this  course 
might  be  safely  pursued,  tlie  pre- 
sent one  ceitainly  came  under  that 
description ;  for  there  wassomething 
in  the  general  course  of  proceeding 
of  the  noble  marquis,which  disarm- 
ed party  spirit,  and  deprived  it  of  its 
bitterness,  as  far  as  he  was  concern^ 
ed.     All  partit-s,  therefore,  would 
certainly  be  rtady  to  bear  testimoi- 
ny  to  the  pnrity  of  his  motives,  the 
integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
nnwtaried    zeal    cf   his    services. 
Though  the  talents  and  actions  of 
the  noble  mar'^juis  had  not  been  al- 
togeth'T  so  splendid  and  brilliant 
a-  til  use  of  some  other  persons,  yet 
no  man  could  maintain  that  any 
individual   was    connected  with  a 
greiiter  number  of  acts  of  the  first 
importance,  both  civil  and  military, 
than  he  had  been,  in  all  of  which 
he  had  performed  his  duty  with 
applause.     His  course  of  life  as  a 
soldier,   and  his  character  in   the 
profession,  would  justify  this  mo- 
tion, independently  of  his  merits  in 
a  civil  capacity.     But  he  had  per- 
formed inestimable  services  in  af- 
fairs   not    particularly    connected 
with   his  profession  as  a  soldier: 
with   respect  to,  his  character  as  a 
soldier,  there  could  not  be  two  opi- 
nions ;  no  man  had  ever  conducted 
war  upon  a  more  large  and  liberal 
plan,  and  none  ever  performed  the 
particular  duties- of  it  with  more 
zeal  and  firmness: — ^no  prosperity 
ever   made  him  lose  sfght  of  his' 
moderation,    his    generosity,    and 
prudence ;  and  none  of  his  misfor- 
tunes ever  lowered  his  reputation. 


He  certainly  experienced  some  of 
the  disappointments  incidental,  to  a 
military  career ;    his    reputation, 
however,  rose  even  on  those  very- 
disappointments ;   nor   could   any 
rational  man  deny  his  merits  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  at  least  none 
who  understood  the  subject.     He 
had  first  carried  to  India  the  prin- 
ciple of  fixed  property,  a  thing  so 
necessary  and  so  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  natives.     He  had  also 
first  carried  to  India  the  principle 
of  the  proper  administration  of  jus« 
tice,  upon  the  plan  of  the  British 
laws  und^the  constitution.     These 
services,  if  they  had  constituted  tlie 
whole  of  his  merits,  would  have  es* 
tablished  his  fame  on  a  firm  and 
lasting  basis  ;  but  there  were  other 
fenturcs  in  his  character,  other  ser- 
vices which    he    had   performed, 
which  in  his  opinion  constituted  an 
additional  claim  to  these  honours, 
though  on  these  points  there  might 
be   some  difference   of  sentiment. 
The  great  transaction  wliich  led  to 
the  close  of  the  useful  life  of  this 
nobleman,  formed  another  ground 
of  claim  to  the  honour  which  he 
was  about>  to  propose.     After  the 
close    of   that    administration    in 
India   which    had    performed    so 
many  brilliant  exploits,  and  raised 
the  British  name  there  to  such  a 
heiglit    of  glory,    when    it    was 
thought  fit  to  send  out  this  great 
man,  to  consolidate  and  est;u)lish 
what  the  British  arms  had  conquer- 
ed ;    no  consideration  of  conveni- 
ence, of  health,  or  of  ease  to  him- 
self,   had   weighed   with   marquis 
Cornwall  is.     He  undertook  the  scr-  . 
vice,  per^ctly  aware  of  the  danger, 
and  in  three  months  from  the  pe- 
nod  of  his  arrival  in  India  he  fell 
a  victim  to  his  patriotism  ;  but  ro- 
tainiogtlie  possession  of  his  faculties 
to  the  last,  he  employed  every  ^  mo- 
ment 
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tntnt  m  Ac  perf&rmancc  of  his 
duty;  and>  though  hts  life  wss  eut 
?h©rt  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
ytt  while  he  lived  he  had  laid  tke 
ioundattens  nfz  jdan,  wJiich,  if  ex*. 
ccttted  by  his  suceessor,  •^-ould  be 
•ctended  with  the  most  solid  ad- 
■  TWita^s.     On  a  subject  where  the 
ditim  iras  less  clear,  he  nui^ht  to  be 
the.  last  person  to  call  for  these  ho- 
nours   to  this   nobleman,    as   he 
might  be  partial  on  account  of  the 
fwwidship  which  had  subsisted  be- 
t^»«cn  them:  while, however, he  ask- 
ed this  consolation  for  himself,  he 
^as  av^are  that  there  might  be  feel- 
ings of  public  duty  that  would  weigh 
strongly  with  others  perfectly  di- 
stbct  from  any  personal  considera- 
.   tfons.    At  the  moment  in  which  he 
yvyjs  speaking,  however  distinguish- 
ed for  great  public  calamity,  three 
.  persons  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  service  of  their  country,  whose 
talents  could  not  be  easily  equalled, 
and  whose  loss  could  not  be  readily 
supplied.  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try were  sensible  of  the  loss,  and 
he  \»ould  now  claim  funeral  Jio- 
nours  for  marquis  Cornwallis.     He 
concluded   by. moving.   That   an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  humbly  entreating  that  his 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions,  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  in  the.  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  marquis 
Cornwallis,  late  governor-general 
of  Bengal,  in  memorial  of  his  high 
and  unbleniished  public  character, 
his  long  and  eminent  services,  and 
his  unwearied  zeal,  which  to  the 
latest  moments  of  his  life  was  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  interest 
and  honour  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  seconded  the 
motion.  He  mentioned  something 
of  the  leading  features  in  the  chatftc- 
ter  of  the  noble  marquis,  and  'xome 
of  his  most  remarkable  servi9€s  j  h^ 


dwelt  ujk)n  the  happy  efiects  which 
the  mtroduction  of  fhe  principles  of 
fixed  property  and'  of  the  British 
laws  had  produced  oa  the  jieople  in 
India,  in  securing  them  from  oppres- 
sion, and  which  he  hoped  would  be 
attended  with  the  happiest  result, 
with  respect  to  the  property  of  the 
natives  and  the  East  India  company. 
Mr.   Francis  said,    **  I   believe 
this  motion  is  as  much  in  unison 
with   tlie   judgment  and  feelings 
of  every  man  in  this  house  and 
in  the  nation,  as  it  is  with  mine* 
I  have  many  motives  for  wishing 
to   take  some   part  in   it.     I  find 
now,  though  it  had  not  occurred  to 
me  before,  that  I  am  personally  in- 
debted to  the  memory  of  the  noble 
lord  whom  we  have  lost.     It  is 
said,  and,  I  doubt  not,  truly,  that 
lord  Cornwallis  made  it  his  first 
care  to  protect  the  people  whom 
fortune  or  providence  has  placed 
under  our  dominion.    Let  our  right 
be  what  it  may,  I  am  sure  dierc 
is  no  other  way  to  make  the  pos- 
session either  profitable  or  secure. 
On  this  principle,  lord  Cornwallis 
gave  to  the  natives  of  Bengal  a 
security  in  their  landed  property. 
This  is  the  plan  which  I  proposed  in 
1 776,  and  which  lord  Cornwallis  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  adopt  and 
execute.     I  am  bound  to  be  grate* 
ful  to  his  memory  for  the  honour 
he  has  done  me.    I  well  know  that 
his  lordship^s  merits  in  India  are 
not  only    eminent  but   indisputa^ 
ble.     Sir,  an  occupation  of  tnirty 
vears  at  home  and  abroad  in  Indiat 
has  given  me  a  claim  to  an  inter** 
est  in  any  question  that  concerns  it. 
Hq  who  has  served  that  country  as 
lord  Cornwallis  has  done,  is  enti- 
tled on  that  score  to  all  the  retura 
I  can  make  him.     To  do  him  bo* 
nour,  IS  not  in  my  power.     But  it 
is  honourable  to  myself  to  contri- 
bute^  if  I  can,  to  the  only  reward 
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tkat  can  naw  be  given  him.    But 
I  zm    specially    OQu^d  to  it  by 
another  tie.    Every  genitlemuA  iii 
this  iio^se  cannot  koow  ^  well  ^8 
I  do»  v'bwt  bis  imerit  was  in  uu^ 
<kit^klng  to  go  tp  Indi^  ^t  &p  ad- 
rxDf^d  u  penod  of  bis  life*    He 
could  Dpt  be  insensible  of  tbe  pror 
Ability  there  w^  thcit  be  n^jgbt 
ns>«r  npcuru  to  England.    Ke  saw 
his  diQ^er»a^4  1^  encountered  it 
viihout  hesitation  for  the  public' 
good.    It  was  a  da^tcer  to0«  whicb^ 
uiouglj,  far  beyond  tSat  of  a  battle^ 
had  no  prospect  of  military  fame 
to  recoiiunen4  it-     The  merits  and 
hotiouf  of  lord  ComvaUis  ai;e  not 
witUsi  du?  peach  of  duniatuion; 
hat  his  fbrtuae  has  not  been  equal 
to  bis  deserts*     It  has  not  been  his 
lot  to  die  where  bis  gallant  mind 
would  have  led  him,  in  the  front 
of  a  glorious  contest  with  tbe  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  at  the  head  of 
a  successful  army,  and  in  the  arnv 
of  victory.     It  is  certain,  that  hf 
who  risked  his  life  for  a  most  meri- 
torious  purpose,  but  without  the 
hope  of  fanie*  would  gladly  have 
tesigned  it,  on  the  same  mnciplq, 
in  any  other  field  in  which  honour 
zaight  have  been  obtained.    That 

nd  fortune  has  been  denied  him. 
.  .i  our  duty  ih&i  to  repair  and 
fill  up  what  is  wanting  m  the  mear 
sure  due.  to  his  well^eanKd  charac- 
ter. Let  the  gratitude  of  liis 
country  accotapany  his  name  in 
its  descent  to  the  latest  posterity. 
The  zQpasupe  proposed  is  all  we 
can  doa  and  I  am  prqud  ija  having 
some  share  ia  it.'' 

Mr«  Wtlberibrce  was  desirous 
that  the  aobk  marquis  should  meet 
^ith  gratitude  fron^  all  quarters. 
Distant  provinces  would  be  found, 
on  a  perusal  q£  the  history  of  man- 
]finc^  (0  have  baea  the  peculiar 
scenes  of  oppression,  extortions, 
sgd  cru^lQ-.    Tho  nafxiuis  Cocn* 


wallis  had  not  qfoly  refrained  from 
any  thing  like  this,  but  had  in- 
troduced the  blessings  of  the  Brv- 
tish  constitution  into  our  Asiatic  do- 
minions. He  lioped  tlicse  would 
spread  over  every  quarter  connect- 
ed wiib  Britain.  The  noble  naai- 
^uis  bad,  in  some  degree,  a  cra- 
ving to  be  doing  good  to  Ihs  coun-  ' 
try,  and  was  never  at  rest  except 
woen  thu$  employed  ;  and  we  had 
only  to  regret  that  tbe  strength  of 
bis  body  was  not  equal  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  soul.  He  expressed  hb 
cordial  a$;sent  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Hud- 
dkrtoa  supported  the  motion  ;  the 
former  on  thf  gi  ouv.d  of  his  having 
encountered  liie  ^ri-A.  ?t  dangers, 
and  almost  certain  ileatli,  in  under-- 
taking  tlje  enterprise  wh'^cli  was 
last  ci>ntided  to  him-— and  die  latter, 
in  consideration  of  the  benevoleiicc 
of  the  noble  marquis  to  tlie  natives 
of  India,  his  generosity  to  Tippoo 
Sultan,  and  his  many  eminent  vir- 
tues, 

Mr.  O'Hara  opposed  the  motion 
on  tlie  grounds  ot  his  objection  to 
the  union  with  Ireland,  and  to  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  in  both  of  which 
marquis  Comwalli^s  had  so  great 
a  concern.  A  scandalous  use  had 
been  made  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tive^ aod  other  objectionable  meiuis 
had  been  resorted  to,  to  bring  about 
the  union,  under  tlie  influence  of 
tb€  marquis. 

Mr.  Fox  agreed  to  the  motion ; 
but  i:i  doing  so  he  did  i;ot  pledge 
himself  to  approve  every  particular 
act  of  the  noble  marquis,  but  he 
gave  it  merely  on  the  genera) 
merits  of  that  nobleman.  He  a^eed 
to  the  motion  wi^h  more  satisfac- 
tion, on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  worded;  it  said  notliine 
about  tihe  marquis  being  an  **  excel- 
lent statesman."  He  thought  bfi 
might  giv^  his  assent  to  tbe  motioot 
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ihough  he  was  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  respecting  the  union,  as  his 
friend  (0*Hara)  behind  him.  He 
"Was  conrinced  that  it  was  a  mea- 
sure the  most  disgraceful  to  the 
■government  of  this  country  that 
ever  was  carried  or  proposed. — The 
question  was  thei\  put,  and  carried 
without  a  division. 

Mr.Cartwright  next  rose,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  promised 
motion.  He  intended  to  follow 
•the  example  that  had  been  set  him 
by  tlje  honourable  member  who 
moved  a  recent  res'Cilution  of  the 
house.  In  that  case,  tlie  precedent 
afforded  in  the  case  of  the  late  lord 
Chatham  had  been  followed,  and 
the  same  method  he  now  intended 
to  adopt.  He  considered  the  emi- 
nent services  of  the  lat^  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  be  great  beyond 
example,  and  his  death  to  be  no 
trifling  aggravation  of  the  present 
diflficulties  of  the  country.  The 
high  character  of  that  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  as  a  statesman 
and  mipister,he  should  ever  respect 
and  venerate.  If  he  could  think 
that  the  vote  he  was  that  night  to 
propose,  could  in  tlie  least  dimi- 
nish his  fame,  he  should  be  the  last 
person  to  propose  it ;  but  he  had 
yet  to  learn  that  lord  Chatham's 
fame  had  received  any  diminution 
from  a  parliamentary  vote  to  the 
same  eHect.  When  he  recollected 
the  services  of  the  late  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  perfect 
devotion  of  his  time  to  the' busi- 
ness of  his  country ;  when  he  re- 
collected that  for  ten  years'  admi- 
nistration, he  received  jiothing  but 
the  more  income  of  his  two  offices, 
and  tliat  he  took  nothing  in  addi- 
tion, except  the  situation  of  warden 
of  the  cinque  ports,  which  was 
forced  unwillingly  upon  him  ;— 
he  saw  a  proof  of  his  integrity 
and      honour,      and     a    yvorihy 


theme  of  hts  public  admira* 
tion.  For  his  individual  purity, 
in  regard  to  all  pecuniary  transac- 
tions, he  might  refer  to  what  caime 
before  the  house  respecting. the  in- 
quiries of  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, in.  wliich  the  character  df 
that  great  man  was  placed  in  its 
proper  light,  and  where  he  is  found 
rising  superior  to  every  imputation 
and  suspicion,  and  only  exciting 
admiration  at  the  guarded  conduct 
he  maintained  in  every  transaction 

of  life.     He  had  a  mind 

er  secundis 


Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus; 
Vindex  avaira;  frauais,  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  sc  cuncta,  pecunix. 

He  asked  for  the  vote  of  the  house 
on  this  occasion  for  no  common 
services.  He  asked  for  him,  who 
had  dedicated  his  whole  lift^  to  the 
public  advantage ;  who  had  strug- 
gled through  the  most  difficult  pe- 
riods of  our  modem  history  with 
success;  and  who,  by  his  efforts, 
had  confirmed  the  stabilit)''  and  se- 
curity of  every  thing  we  possessed. 
In  die  department  of  the  public 
finances,  he  had  done  more  than 
any  minister  that  had  preceded 
him-;  and  notwithstanding  every 
disadvantage,  our  finances  had 
risen  to  a  height  unexampled  in 
our  annals.  He  had  preserved  to 
the  last  moment  the  confidence  and 
good  opinion  of  the  public.  What 
nc  asked,  was  nothing  more,  in  dis- 
charging the  debts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  than 
<the  discharge  of  a.  debt  of  public 
gratitude.  He.  found,  from  th^ 
best  inquiries,  that  the  sum  of 
40,000/.  was  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  concluded,  by  mpvmg, 
Tha't  the  house,  being  willing  tp 
show  every  mark  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  sliould  humbly  address  his 
majesty  to  issue  the  sum  of  40,000/. 
for  the  purpose  of-discliarging  his 

debts. 
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debts,  aftd  to  assure  his  majesty 
that  the  house  would  take  care  to 
jnake  good  the  same. 

Mr.  Bootle  seconded  the  motion. 
He  considered  it  as  the  last  oppor- 
tunity the  house   would    have  of 
showing  its  respect  to  tlie  illustrious 
character,  who  was  so   much  en- 
titled tothe  gratitude  and  veneration 
of  the  country ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  house  would  go  with  him 
in  paying  a  just  testimony  to  worth 
so  great,  talents  so   transcendent, 
and  services  so  extraordinary.    Tlie 
debts  that  were  to  be  discharged, 
were   contracted    while  the  great 
man,  who  was  now  no  more,  was 
in  the  public  service,  and  wholly  de^ 
voted  to  his  official  duties  :   it  was 
therefore  tlie  duty  of  the  country, 
to  discharge  them  ;  the  more  so, 
as  the  illustrious  person,  as  soon  as 
he  retired  from  office,  adopted   a 
system  of  retrenchment,  in  order 
that  he  might  reduce  them  by  his 
ceconomy.     Ke  would  not  be  the 
advocate     for    extravagance :    he 
ciialienged  any    man   to   say,    on 
looking  over  the  list  of  his  debts, 
that  anyjjje  of  them  ci>u!d  be  con- 
sidered as   an   extravagance.     He 
trusted,  that  as  no  ground  on  which 
the  motion  was  fuimded  could  bq 
denied,  and  as  these  grounds  were 
amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  nio- 
lio.^,  the  vote  would  be  unanimous. 
He  w.is    the    more    supported    in 
tiiis  hope,  as  tiiere  was  no   point 
of  political  dissension  comprehend- 
ed in    this    motion.      He   trusted 
tliat  the  vote  w<Mild  meet  with  the 
same    unanimous    concurrence   as 
that  piissed  on  account  of  the  late 
lord  Chatham.     It  \vns  riglit  that 
parliament-  should   be    jealous   in 
cases  like   this,  but  that  jealousy 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
just  claims  of  distinguished  merit. 
He  trusted  that  no  ground  for  dif- 
Urence  of  opinion  would  be  found, 


and  that  therefore  tlie  vote  would 
be  nnanimous. 

Mr.  Windham  would  give  his 
vote  of  assent  this  night,  with  a$ 
much  satisfaction  as  he  felt  on  the 
former  night  at  being  compelled  to 
vote  in  the  negative.  He  looked 
upon  this  vote  as  a  homage  to  great 
and  transcendent  tafents,  and  a 
mark  of  gratitude  for.  long  services. 
In  all  tliat  had  been  said  of  the 
great  personal  qualities  of  tlie^  de- 
ceased, and  of  the  honour  he  rcr 
fleeted  on  die  house  and  country, 
he  coincided.  Such  had  been  his 
opinion  always,  such  it  was  .now, 
and  he  was  happy  to  bring  it  In 
testimony  oi^tliis  and  a  recent  oc- 
casion. This  moiion  was  nothing  that 
he  could  object  to ;  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  that  called  for  approba- 
tion of  a  general  political  system, 
from  persons  who  could  not  con- 
cur in  tliat  approbation  without 
contradicting  and  falsifying  their 
former  opinions.  .  No  one  impute4 
to  the  deceased  ;tny  low  principle, 
and  l^abt  of  all  any  pi  inciple  of  low 
pecuniary  interest.  His  high  ni'md 
was  above  such  mean  considera- 
tions, and  his  grand  conception's 
soared  far  beyond  such  grovdiing 
ideas.  He  thought  it  necessary 
to  touch  a  little  here  on  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  this  vote. 
It  had  .been  well  observed,  that 
this  could  not  be  invariable,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  so  even  if  the 
"merits  were  acknowledged  ;  for,  if 
tlie  debts  had  been  contracted  from 
extravag  nice  and  wild  profusion, 
or  pompous  (>steutatlun,  then  it 
would  be  a  question  whether,  how- 
ever great  their  merits,  they  should 
be  paid  wi'.h  public  money.  But 
here  there  was  no  lavish  expendi- 
ture, no  idle  ostentation.  The  cha- 
racter of  tiie  man  precluded  all 
that.  The  conscious  value  his  Own 
gi  eat  mind  inspired,  created  a  dis- 
regard 
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t«ganl  for  exteridr  gnndetkr^' which 
led  into  the  vice  or  the  titnes/and 
restrained  him  rather  toomu<^  from 
gratifying  the  public  eye.  Those 
who  knew  htm  in  private  life,  kno\r 
well  that  no  man  was  more  supe» 
rior  to  all  idle  affectation.  The 
debts  were  Qontracted,  because  the 
income  he  derived  from  {he  public 
Xir^s  not  sufficient  to  allow  tlie  iri- 
dulgences  his  situation  required, 
without  contracting  debts.  The 
duties  of  his  high  offices  necessarily 
took  away  his  attention  from  do*- 
Jnestic  oeconomy,  and  great  impo- 
sitions were  always  practised  on 
persons  so  circumstiinced.  His  ta- 
lents had  been  diverted  from  those 
pursuits  by  which  he  mi^hthave  ac- 
quired wealth,  by  the  higher  duties 
annexed  to  the  great  offices  he  held. 
He  would  not  violate  his  duty  from 
any  affijctation  of  magnanimity,  by 
being  generous  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  But  in  supporting  this  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  long 
and  meritorious  service,  he  wished 
a  siynilar  liberality  were  extended  to 
these  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him. — Mr.  Ponsonby,  lord  Folk- 
stone,  and  admiral  Hervey,  spoke 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  William  Smith  said,  that  he 
felt  himself  bound  in  duty  to  the 
public,  and  in  consistency  -with  the 
part  he  had  already  taken,  to  with- 
hold his  support  from  the  present 
motion.  Tnat  the  payment  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  debts  was  due  from  the  coun- 
t!ry  in  pure  justice,  could  in  his  opi- 
nion be  maintained  only  on  the 
ground,  that  his  salaries  had  beeft 
madeqnrrte  to  the  fair  expenses  of 
the  situation  he  held  :  this  he 
doubted,  and  was  very  averse 
from  allowing,  without  something 
like  proof,  as  from  tlience  it  must 
follow  that  the  emoluments  of 
Office  ought  to  be  increased  ;  and 
ilthough  the  advantage  of  such  in- 


tim^  might  ptckMy  tdl  t^  4ti 
Administration  possessing  hii  eoft- 
fidence  more  than  the  right  honoup- 
abl«  gentleman  had  done,  yet,  dt  a 
time  like  the  priisent,  he  could  not 
but  deprecate  any  aiddicion  to  the 
btirthens  of  the  country  for  such 
purposes-    Tlie  obligAtioii  Ort  d^e 
score  of  gratitude  was  a  diAerent 
question,  And  depended  wholly  Oil 
the  judgment  formed  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  lyad  been  derived 
from  the  services  of  the  great  mart 
deceased.   Attd  the  language  which 
some  gentlemen  had  us&d,  was  such 
as  absolutely  to  preclude  l^im  froirt 
giving  a  silent  vdte.     They   had 
given  an  unqualified  approval  of  the 
honourable  gentleman's  system  :— - 
they  had   adverted  to   particular 
measures  as  of  especial  AleHt : — they 
had  praised  him  witliout  bounds 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country :— they 
then  praised  themselves  for  their 
moderation    and    forbeirailce    in 
not  going  further ;  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, somewhat  boldly  demanded 
the    unanimous     concurrence    of 
those  who  had  uniformly  censur- 
ed  his   general  syst^rtrt>    and    op- 
posed, as  mischievous   or  unjust, 
almost  every  object  of  applause. 
Was  this  to  be  acquiesced  in  ?    Did 
it  not  afford  a  strong  pi*esrumption 
that  these  gentlemen  were  desirous 
of  giving  a  covert  sanction  to  then- 
own  conduct ;  and,  in  thus  holding 
out  Mr.  Pitt  as  deser\'ing  the  un- 
limited gratitude  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jectsi   were  putting  in    their  own 
claim  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
it;   and  endeavouring  not  merely 
to  fix  a  stigma  on  their  old  and 
constant  opponents,  but   even   to 
make  them  parties  to  their  o\^-n  dis- 
grace ?    To  this  he  would  not  stib- 
mit.  He  continued  to  hold  his  lon^ 
settled  opinions  on  these  points: 
and   of  that  particular  period  at 
which  Mr.  Pitt  was  said  to  have 
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aved  his  cCmntry  from  anarchy, 
he  thought  that  it  was  marked  with 
greater  inroads  on  the  constitution- 
al ilbcrtics  of  the  subject  than  had 
been  commttted  at  any  other  time 
since  the  revolution  ;  and  that  an 
unjust  clamour  had  been  then  raised 
for  the  express  purpose  of  throwing 
obloquy  on  men,  than  whom,  in 
his  opinio:!,  more  honourable,  or 
more  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  rxation*  did  not  exist.  Nor  would 
he  consent,  by  a  silent  vote,  to  libel 
for  ever,  ^nd  on  recofd,  their  eha- 
lacter  and  conduct  as  well  as  his 
own.  He  willinii^ly  admitted  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  perfectly  disinterest- 
ed :•— that  he  was  far  above  all  pe- 
cuniary considf rations : — that  he 
disdained  praise  on  that  account  :-^ 
that  far  from  thanfcing  his  officious 
friends  for  svch  an  eulogium,  his 
lofty  spirit  would  have  spurned  at 
the  idea,  that  the  not  having  de- 
scended to  unworthy  means  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  should  be  imputed 
to  hum  as  merit— Aat  his  perform- 
ance of  common  duties,  or  absti- 
nence irom  degrading  practices, 
should  have  been  represented  as 
exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  more 
honoamt^  to  the  friends  of  tlie  de- 
ceased to  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  discharge  of  his  debts  : 
as  an  individual  he  would  himre'f 
hare  readily  cbmributed ;  but  aa 
he  Sd  not  apprehend  that  the  coun- 
try at  ^ge  were  desvrous  of  incur- 
ring  the  burthen,  he  would  not  seek 
the  reputation  of  liberality  in  the 
dubious  road  of  granting  away  the 
property  of  others,  nor  join  inim-. 
posing  on  his  constituents  a  charge 
wfaich»'  an  he  verily  believed,  no 
sense,  on  their  part,  of  obligation 
to  the  deceased  woiiki  induce  them 
cheerfuUy  to  sustain. 

Mr.  Rose  thought  ithuta  jufr- 
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ttce  due  from  the  country,  that 
it  should  pay  debts  evLdendy  con- 
tracted in  consequence  of  the  eh* 
gagements  of  the  man  in  the  busi^ 
ness  of  the  country;  and  so  ap^ 
peared,  mi  the  face  of  them»  the 
result  of  the  official  situntion  his 
right  honourable  friend  held«  He 
owned  that  at  a*  meeting  of  the 
creditors  of  his  friend  he  had  re- 
<*ommended  that  the  money  should 
be  raised  by  subscription  amon^ 
his  friendsi  rather  than  that  an  up- 
plication  should  be  made  to  parlia* 
ment.  He .  believed  the  money 
might  have  been  raised  by  such  a 
subscription;  but  it  was  thought 
that  justice  te  the  memoty  of  hid 
right  honourable  friend  :  indispexi* 
sably  required  the  psesent  mode  of 
proceediiig. 

Mr.  Nutnning  had  no  doubt  the 
money  might  have  been  raised  by 
subscription,  but  he  was  convinced 
a  great  majority  of  the  house  and 
the  country  wished  the  debts  to  be 
paid  from  the  public  purse.  Hff 
believed  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  hands  of  ^ 
Providence,  the  instrument  of  saving 
the  country.  The  expenses  of  the 
high  oiiices  which  he  held  much 
exceeded  the  salary.  On  his  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  voluntary  contributions,  by 
which  2,000,©00/.  had  been  raised, 
and  100,000/.  of  annual  taxes  saved 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  Cuming,  Mr.  Ellison,  and 
the  marquis  ot  I>oiiglas  all  spoke 
in  defence  of  the  motion.  f 

Mr.  Fox  never  felt  tnore  sacislac- 
tion  than  in  giving  his  support  t)» 
this  testimony  of  uia  consideration 
of  a  great  and  rich  nation  for  Xb^ 
merits  of  an  eminem  servant.  The 
mode  of  intii;>daoinj^  it,  left  hhh  xld 
difficulty  in  giving  itthesuj^port  he 
wished:  He'  rose  in  eonse^enc^ 
of  s(une  a)isevvat4(»n»  thathad  £U1m 

from 
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irom  some  gentlemen  most  earnest 
m  support  of  the  motion.     Among 
other  expressions  he  had  heard  that 
of  Saviour.     With  respect  to  this, 
he  must  say  that  he  retainecl  all  his 
former  opinions ;  or,  if  any  change 
had  taken  place  in  them,  it  wa^  in 
consequence  of  the  situation  of  the 
country  in  the  years  1 803  and  ISCM*, 
which  rendered  it  essential  to  the 
public  interest  and   public  safety^ 
that    the    differences    of    former 
times,  and  die  animosities  they  had. 
given  rise  to,  should  be  buried  in 
oblivion.     When  the  right  honour- 
able c;entleman,  now  no  more,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  have  a  large 
share  in  the  administration,  it  woiud 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
indelicate  in  him  to  agitate  these 
questions.     Mr. ,  Pitt  felt  the  same 
kind  of  delicacy.     He  had  borne 
ample  testimony  of  his  wish  to  bury 
these  differences  in  oblivion.     He 
hoped  the  house  would  do  him  the 
justice  to  think,  that  as  he  was  un- 
willing, to  touch  upon  these  topics 
while  Mr.  Pitt  was  living,  he  ^as 
doubly  unwilling'  to  touch  on  them, 
at  least  so  much  as  related  to  Mr. 
Pitt  personally,  now  that  he  was 
no  more.     He  was  not  now  going 
to  touch  upon  tliem,  nor  would  he 
ever;  but  he  begged  to  be  under- 
stood not  to  be  influenced  by  any 
regard  to  himself,  when  he  resolved 
to  abstain  so  religiously  from  these 
topics.     He  knew  not  whether  Mr. 
Pitt  thought  in  the  same  way  of 
him,  but  ne  always  thought  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  should 
form  a  distinguished  part  of  any 
administration  framed  with  a  view 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country, 
and  on  this  ground  he  wished  dis- 
cord  to  cease.     He  had  not  had  a 
distinct  opportunity  of  showing  liis 
sense  of  that  wish  ;  Mr.  Pitt  had, 
and  he  had  expressed  it  distinctly. 


If  these  old  causes  of  dissensirttr 
were  revived,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  come  to  an  unanimous  vote. 
He  did  think  that  one  of  the  objec- 
tions made  by  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  W.  Smith)  was  overstrained. 
To  speak  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  disinterest- 
ed in  not  touching  the  public 
money,  was  certainly  an  insult ; 
but  to  abstain  froui  making  many 
advantages  from  his  oifEce  which 
he  fairly  might; — to  hdj^  Leen 
in  office  twenty  years,  and  in  that 
time  to  have  had  no  place  of  pro- 
fit but  the  cinque  ports  ;•  was 
disinterestedness  of  the  most  emi- 
nent nature.  It  was  a  disinterest- 
edness not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
minister  within  his  memory — he 
believed  not  in  any  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
This  it  was  that  he  wished  to  re- 
ward. He  had  no  f^r  that  the  ex- 
ample would  have  any  pernicious 
effect. 

Mr.  Canning  hoped  that,  in  the 
little  he  had  to  say  on  this  subject, 
he  should  not  deviate  fcom  the  can- 
dour and  moderation  so  laudably 
professed  on  the  other  side,  but 
used,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  veil 
to  throw  over  one  or  two  propo- 
sitions in  which  he  did  not  agree. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  willing 
to  allow .  parliament  to  discharge 
the  debts  of  his  late  friend  as  a, 
matter  of  generosity  towards  an 
old  public  servant.  He  wislied 
it  to  be  known,  however,  that  the 
friends  of  that  illustrious  person 
would  not  bAatisSed  to  receive 
the  vote  as  an  eleemosynary  grant 
to  posthumous  necessities  ; — not  as 
a  boon  of  pit^  or  compassion;— 
but  as  a  public  debt  to  a  highly* 
meritorious  public  servant.  He 
did  not  from  the  beginning  expect 
an  unanimous  vote ;  he  would  not 
purchase  unanimity  by  conceding: 

a  tittle 
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a  ti.tle  of  the  services  of  that  il- 

kistrious  m.in.  Hs  appealed  to  the 

house,  Wiethcr  it  was  not  urv  the 

other  s'de  that  the  topics  of  dlssen- 

yo«i  weri?  st^T^d  ?  Objections  were 

ipaic  to  the  fnrm  of  the  former  ipo- 

tlon.  The  fault  he  found  with  if  \vas, 

that  it  w:is  col4>  and  i a;dcq irate  io 

the  feelings  of  those  who  supported 

it.  .  Wheu  th^  £i leads  of  this  ^reat 

man  consented   ^o   n3Utrar2f?.the 

exprpssious  of  their  £et;iiugs,  for  ,tV  . 

purpose  of  reaiQviug  the  grounds 

of  oppi^sition  to  the  motion  ;  when 

they  resolved,  instead  of  dipping 

the  pen  into  the  heart,  to  Jook  imp 

tlie  statute-bo<»k  for  a  precedent; 

when  they  had  lowered  and  diluted 

every  glowing  feeling ;  when  they 

bad  restrained   and   chastised   thje 

warmth  of  their  affections,  in  order 

to  constitute  unanimity ; — tlie  result 

had  addjed  to  the  many  proofs  he 

had  seen  in  the  course  of  his  poli- 

;ical  life^   that  nothing  was  to  be 

fained  by  compromise.  .  Now  the 
onourable  gentlemen  canvassed 
particular  acts,  and  thus  agitated' 
topics,  which  were  omitted  ^o  avoid 
creating  discussion.  [Here  Mr. 
Canning  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Wynnei  for  reverting  to  former 
debates.]  He  said  he  had  i;io  de- 
sire to  go  further  back  than  to  show 
that  the  agitation  of  the  objects  of 
dissension  originated  on  the  other 
;^Lde.  It  was  expected  that  this 
question  would  have  been  generally 
supported;  that  all  politicid  diffe- 
rences would  have  ceased,  and 
diat  all  animosities  would  have 
been  buried.  That  brilliant  lumi- 
nary  that  was  .before  us,  whether 
its  dawn  was  clauded>  or  its  meri- 


dian splei^dour  obscured,  had  held 
a  <(loiious  course  for  the  counrry, 
^;xiyA  w<)rthy  to  call  forth  its  admi- 
ration and  gratitude.  He  prote^;t- 
ed  against  the  made  iw  -which  the 
honour.ible  gentleuit  n  ^ave  their 
support  to  the  mt>ltf>u,  and  wished 
to  restore  to  them  tlia  bvrtcfjt*  of 
that  consistency  which  they  labour- 
ed so  mucj)  t(>  reconcile  witli  the 
support  they  gavr*.  Ho  gave  cre- 
d<c  to  him  vvho  refused  his  on  sent 
because  he  did  not  sec  :r»prit,  but 
he  could  not  see  the  ground  on 
which  those  opposite'' followed' a 
distinct  course.  If  the  .sum  were, 
given  as  an  eleemosyn.iry  grant, 
without  any  distinction  of  meiit  or. 
demerit,  he  jjiiduiued  il.  Those 
who  did  not '  yote  for  it  on  the 
ground  of  Mr,  Pitt's  merits,  had 
Better  oppose  it  oj)enly.  It  was 
only  as  a  tribute  to  great  merits 
that  he  would  receiye  it ;  and  if 
any  one  suppofted  it  on  any  other 
gvpund  than  as  m  lestiji.K^ny  and  a 
reward  for  those  ipc'rits,  he  widied. 
him  to  withdraw  his  suppor;:,,  and 
preserve  his  consistency  by  bpposing 
It.        ,     '        '        ,  .  I 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Fox,  by  way  of  explanation,  the 
motix>n  was  aeree.d  to. 

Mr.  Fox,  \^en  this  business  was 
disposed  of,  gave  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion which  he  should  make  on  the 
next  day,  *«  For  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  remove  certain  doubts  of  tl:e 
propriety  of  a  lord  commissioner 
of  the  treasury  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  office  of  auditor  of 
the  exchequer."  The  discussion 
of  this  motion  we  shall  refer  to  a 
succeeding  ^h^ptty. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Continenial  Treaiies-^Delaie  in  the  House  oj  Commom  oft  a  BUI  to  enahk 
-  the  Auditor  of  the  Exrkequer  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  7V«w«ry— 
On  a  Bin  to  indemnify  certain  Persons  giving  Evidence  on  Lord  MeU 
viUe*s  Trial'  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  BUL-- Committee 
appointed  to  search  for  Precedents — Opinvms  of  the  Judges — Judges 
called  on  to  deliver  their  Opinions  seriatim — Bill  broughtfan/ifard  by  Earl 
Stanhope  for  the  Discoveri/  of  Truth  —IVitnesses,  declaratory  Bill  in  the 
Ztords  and  Otmmons — Motion  ih  the  House  of  Lords  respedinff  Lord 
Ellenboroughs  Seat  in  the  Cabinet — The  same  Subject  ditcussedin  the 
House  qf  Commons. 


TtlE  treaties  which  were,  laid 
before  parliament,  explaining 
the  original  plans  of  the  combined 
powers/' concerning  which  the  late 
administration  thought  proper  to 
make  &onie  observation^^  before 
ihey  resigned^  will  be  fpund  in  an* 
other  part  of  the  volume.  It  will 
be  sufficienti  tlierefore^  to  observe 
here,  that  by  ^se  treiides  the 
high  cpr^traciJng  power*  p}ed|;ed 
themi^elves  not  to  make  peace  Vith 
the  common  enemj,  but  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  powers  enj^ged 
in  the  le^ue  \  whereas  Austna^  as 
we  haye  seen,  was  under  tlie  neccsr 
sity  of  accepting  a  peace  dictated 
by  th^  conqi^eror,  It  was  agreed 
that  H:|nover  should  be  pvactuited ; 
and  ths^t  tlie  independence  of  the 
republics  of  HoUaiid  and  Switzerr 
land  should  be  establiabe4f  Tbese^ 
and  many  othef  projects  equally 
important,  the  allied  powers  h:^d 
pr<nnised  to  effect ;  and  it'  was  left 
to  Lord  Mulgrave  to  announce  of. 
ficis^y  the.  complete  failure  of 
^em  all*  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subs 
sequent  pages.  We 4iaTe also  given 
in  this  chapter  a  pretty  (Ul  account 
of  the  discussions  in  p^liament  on 
certain  very  interesting  con«ututit 
pnal  questions,  as  the  wb  will  show. 
To  some^  our  readers,  it  may  be 
thoqghf  that  vre  h^ve,  iii«  this  in* 


stance,  occupied  too  much  space : 
the  decisions  of  paiHament  have* 
however,  both  in  th^j  case  of  lord 
Grenvrlle  and  in  that  of  lord  El- 
lertborough,  been  liable  to  strong 
objections,  and  have  sanctioned  rc« 
gulattons  that  will  hereafter  be  re« 
jerred  to  as  precedents  for  future 
ministers,  and  <mi  that  account  it 
W4S  deemed  right  to  state  the  argu* 
ments  for  and  against  these  ^pro* 
ceedings  at  largo. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  lord 
Mulgrave*s  observations,  in  the 
house  of  L(Ord5,  February '4ch»  on 
th^  supplement^  to  the  trtaficst  wfatcht 
the  noble  lord  said,  were  iUustra- 
tiye  of'  the  spirit  and  the  objects 
with  and  for  which  the  treaties 
thenaselves  had  been  negotiated  and 
concluded.  The  subsunce  of  these 
treaties  he  noticed,  with  some  ob« 
servations  on  the  situation  of  Au$t 
trla  previously  to  her  determina*' 
tion  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  He 
n^^intatned»  that  after  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  the  French  gd? 
vemment  \ti  Italy  there  was  no 
other  alternatire  but  war  |.  which 
beipg  resolved  on,  the  emperor 
of  Qennany  was  countensmced 
^Uid  supported  by.  Russia  ;tnd  thi^ 
country.  The  spirit,  xea},  and 
activity^  said  his  iordsbip»  with 
^hi^h  t)^  resolution  was  parried 
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'  into  cficct,  claimed  the  praise 
of  the  most  tndifferenCy  though 
the  catastrophe  with  which  such  ex- 
ertions were  terminated  must  ex- 
die  the  regret  of  ■  e'very  fueling 
mind.  No  nation  had  more  reason 
to  regret  it  than  England ;  yet  to 
the  mtniKers  of  this  country  no 
blame  or  coAsure  whatever  was  im- 
putable. Ercry  thing  that  •  wis. 
doni  could  suggest,  that  compre- 
hension could  embrace,  that  fore- 
sight could  provide  forr  or  prudence 
regulate,  had  been  prepared  and 
collected  by  this  country  in  con- 
jUifetion  with  the  pow;>rs  that  had 
espoused  tlie  same  caitse.  It  was 
sot  mere  paper  ftatements  of  the 
great  forcfe  to  be  employed  for  the 
attainment  of  that' end  ;  but  before 
the  1  St  of  October,  the  day  oh  which 
the  fim  instalment  was'  rAad«,  a 
^bsfantial  and  accurate  account 
was  given  of  the.  real  ^nd  effrcient 
force  whtdh-  ^Ki^  thefi^  iii  Ihe  field; 
Tdid  wliich  amootited  in  'Atistrfans 
to  Sl'l'yOOO  men,  -and  Russians  to' 
i^OyOGO^  ibe  ^MXtt  hud  arrived  at 
(heir  •app^iiffed  sisittons  at  least 
two  ^lay»"Jf*evi<iiisl/'-to-  the  time 
sfiptlhftedi  wid  fWnti  €h^  position 
and  veadSness  to  act*  xMc  :happiest 
eip«tfl^tidns  'might  hax-^r  tx^n  iiK 
diilged;  "No  dckuhidons  could 
have-  'supposed  that  the  -enemy 
^t'ovhl'  hav«  btfen  in  readiness  to 
cAmin^nce  hostile  operations  be^ 
fore  the  whole  ffirce  had  arrived  at 
Its  due  destinaticm ;  nor  could  the 
tnemfy  in  etTecr^  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of^  tryiiief  thifir  fnnnne 
or  thehr  itretigth,  if  the  phms  adapt- 
ed VLtnh  agreed  upon  b)-  the  ftther 
coalesced  pAWord  had  i)een4»ituite^ 
hr  adtem  to.  f^ioin  an  attentive 
jpenM^^of  the  documents,  ^'hicK- 
WshcHfld  now  lubmb  to' their  lord- 
ships, it  Would,: he  ^U,  lie  abnn« 
dai)tly  Ttianifbst,  that  re  was  from 
fk>  deficiency  of  wisdom,  of  fore- 


sight, and  of  circumspection  in 
the  plan  of  operations,  that  it  had 
failed,  but  from  a  strange  and 
unfortunate  deviation  from  the 
system  which  had  been  generally 
proposed  and  mutually  agreed 
upon.  With  the  misfortunes  that 
have  followed  that  deviation  every 
one  was  acquainted.  They  w^re 
great  and  disastrous  to  an  extent 
beyond  the  surmise  of  human  sa- 
gacity, and  they  have  led  to  con- 
sequences equally  distressful  and 
humiliating.  But  the  c^ndiKtof 
Austria,  and  of  her  unfortunate 
sovereign  under  such  circumstances, 
said  his  lordship,  are  not  to  be 
lightly  considered.  The  dilemma 
to  whieh  he  wa^s  reduced  was  try- 
ing in  the  eictreme ;  and  the  minds 
en  Knj^Mshmen  would  withhold 
any  opinion,  which  did  not  rest  as 
fairly  upon  the  spirit  and  the  deter- 
mination evinced  by  the  emperor, 
and  by  the  dangers  and  sacrifices 
he  has  exposed  himself  to,  as  upon 
the '  calamitmis  is&ue  in  which 
were  exhausted 'so  many  efforts 
and  so  marry  lives.  In  bringing 
forward  these*  additt«nial  docu- 
ments, it  \vas  the  object  of  the 
nolile  lord  to  ground  upon^  them  a 
confirmation,  that  nothing  of  the 
calamities  and  disasters  that  had 
befallen  the  ^outh  of  Europe  was 
imputvtble  to  thte' councils  of  this 
country.  There  were  more  with- 
held that  would  place  the  assertion 
in  a  clearer  and  min^  convincing 
point  •i>f  view,  and  they  were  u-ith-* 
lield  solely  from  motives  of  delica- 
cy  aifd  consideration  for  the  situa- 
tioivof  other  powers.  All  the  do- 
cuments^ to  which  -he  alluded  would 
soon  be  placed  in  other,  hands ; 
aitd  it  would  be  with  the  judgment 
and  g<KXl  sense  of  his  successors  to 
make  public  more,  of  them,  or  to 
apf^rovi?  the  motives  that  on  his 
-port  had  suspended  their  p^blica- 
D  2  tion. 
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tion.  After  arowing  the  rectitude 
of  his  <J\rn  conduct,  and  paying  the 
highest  ccmpliments  to  the  t^ents 
of  Mr*  Pitt,  whose  influence  per- 
vaded and  directed  all  those  trans- 
actions. Lord  Mulgrave  concluded 
with  moving  "  l^at  the  several 
documents,  which  he  held  in  his 
hands,  he  laid  on  the  table,  in  ful- 
ler illustration  and  proof  of  every 
thing  he  had  advanced,  and  as  fur* 
nishing  proper  grounds  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  great  question  vhich 
inight  hereafter  be  brought  befoi-e 
their  k-rdships." 

.  .  In  tlie  house  of  common'^,  Mr. 
Fox  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  pnable  a  person  holding  the 
office  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer  to 
hold  also  the  office  of  a  conimis- 
.sioner  of  the  treasury.  The  object 
of  this  bill  was  to  legalize  the  hold- 
ing'these  two  appointments,  by 
enabling  the  auditor  to  appoint  a 
deputy  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  that  office.  He  had  stated  be- 
fore, when  he  gave  notice  of  this 
motion,  that  he  entertained  no 
doubt  himself  on  the  subject;  yet,  as 
others  might,  it  was  the  wish  of 
thp  noble  lord  concerned,  that  no- 
thing should  be  withheld  from  the 
bouse  connected  with  the  transac- 
tion in  question.  As  the  id/?a  had 
gcno  abroad  that  the  auditor  of  the 
et chequer  was  a  check  upon  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  he  should  ;id- 
vert  to  tlijt  circumstance.  The 
fact  was,  that  he  was  no  check 
upon  them,  and  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  officer  whose  ap- 
pointment was  in  the  gift  of  the 
4ords  of  the  treasury  could  be  any 
check  upon  them.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  no  difficulty  would 
be  felt  in  complying  with  this  mea^ 
sure.  Nobody,  Mr.  Fox,  thought, 
would  be' of  opinion  that  the  office 
should  be  given  up  by  the  noble 
lord  which  it  was  intended  he  should 


fill,  4nd  on  that  account  he  trustel 
that  no  objection  would  be  felt  t<r 
the  bill.  In  the  reign  of  George  I., 
lord  Halifax  gave  the  auditorship 
nominally  to  his  brother,  while  hf 
virtually  continued  in  the  ^joy*- 
ment  of  it  himself.  The  npblf 
lord  might,  in  the  present  instanccj 
act  upon 'that  precedent,  but  h^ 
was.  better  pleaded  that  the  trani^ 
action  should  wholly  rest  on  legist 
lative  grounds.  He  therefor^ 
should  beg  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill* 
On  the  motion  being  put, 

Mr.  Rose  said  he  was  of  optnioA 
that  no  doubt  could  be  er.tertaine4 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  certain 
that  he  could  convince  the  hous? 
that  the  two  offices  were  incompa- 
tible. By  the  act  of  King  William, 
wliich  regulated  the  course  of  th^ 
exchequer,  the  office  of  auditor  wa^ 
rendered  a  distinct  office,  an4  th? 
two  had  not  been  held  since  by  any 
person.  This  act  directed,  that 
no  money  should  be  issued  frpm 
the  exdiequer  without  the  order  of 
the  auditor,  signed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  pells.  As  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  appointment  of  the  auditor 
by  the  commissioners,  and  his  be* 
ing,  therefore,  no  check  upon  them, 
he  had  only  to  observe,  that  an  orr 
der  from  the  commissioners  for  the 
issue  of  money  froip  the  exchequer 
would  be  null  and  void  without 
the  signature  of  the  auditor.  The 
course  of  tlie  exchequer  he  took  to 
be  this — ^When .  the  house  voted  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  a  certain 
service,  suppose  a  million ;  if  the 
commissioners  issued  an  order  for 
more  than  that  million,  the  auditor, 
to  whom  the  voles  of  that  house 
were'  sent,  would  not  sign  it,  an<} 
would  therefore  be  an  efficient 
check  upon  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury.  Instances  of  this  kind 
he  had  himself  known.  There  was 
another  piovision  in  the  act,  whicb 

was. 
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Was,  that  the  auditor  should  pre- 
pare and  dniw  the  orders  by  the 
directions  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury.      Every  gentleman 
must  see  the  incongruity  of  the 
same  person  giving  and  receiving 
these  directions  in  virtue  of  his  dif- 
fcrerit  offices.     The  case  of  lord 
Halifax  did  not  apply  ;  he  did  not 
hold  the  office  of  auditor  till  he  had 
resigned  his  former  offices.     If  a 
deputy  were  to  be  appointed,    it 
^ould  be  for  the  house  to  coiisider 
how  far  he  could  be  a  check  upon 
the  commissioners.     Another  case 
had  been  referred  to  on  a  former 
day,  viz.  that  of  Mr.  Pelham;  but 
thongh  he  had  been  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  in  1743,  the 
audttorship  of  the  exchequer  did 
not  become  vacant  tilt  1751,  v^rhen 
it  iiras  given  to  his  son»in-law,  whe- 
ther m  trust,  or  in  fact,  he  was  in- 
competent to  say.    The  cases  were 
therefore  different,    and  this   bill 
could  not  pass  without  altering  the 
whole  course  of  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  denied  that 
the  auditor  was  intended  as  a  check 
upon  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury r  he  read  from  the  statute- 
book  a  paragraph,  which,  he  con- 
tended, proved  diat  the  office  of  au- 
ditor was  designed  to  be  a  check 
upon  the  issue  of  money  voted  for 
One  service  to  tfie  use  of  another, 
and  not  as  a  check  upon  the  com- 
missioners. He  saw  no  reason 
why  a  deputy  might  not  be  ap- 
pointed :  no  evil  could  arise  from 
the  appointment  of  a  deputy,  that 
would  not  equtilly  arise  from  the 
appointment  of  the  original.  There 
had  indeed  at  former  periods  been 
a  practical  objection  to  the  appoint- 
ment ,  of  the  same  person  to  both 
offices,  which  did  not  at  present  ex- 
ist ;  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer 
had  3L  percentage  on  the  money  is- 
sued, he  had  now  a  fixed  nAlaiy. 


The  attorney  general  was  desi- 
rous of  removing  any  of  tlie  diffi- 
culties that  might  be  felt  with  re- 
spect to  this  measure ;  for  of  ^11  the 
new  appointments,  no  one  afforded 
him  more  satisfaction  than  that  of 
the  nobie  lord  to  the  one  which  ho 
was  to  fill ;  he  hdped  that  no  ob- 
stacle would  oblige  hini  tb  accept 
any  otlier  in  place  of  it.     He  was 
desirous  that  tlie  bill  should  pass 
through    every    stage    that    day, 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  the 
house,    in  order   that'  gentlemen 
might  come  down  the  next  day 
prepared  to  decide  upon  it.    The 
auditdr  did  appear  to  him,  on  tliei 
testimony  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  a  practical  check  upon  the 
commissioners  ;  and  it  would  be 
for  the  house  to  consider  how  far  a 
deputy,  appointed  by,  and  remo- 
vable at,  the  pleasure  of  one  oiF  those 
commissioners,  would  be   such  a 
check.     He  thought  it  would  bt 
more  proper  to  appoint  a  trustee  to 
hold  the  office,  under  a  responsi)>ili* 
ty  for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  object  to  the 
appointment  of  a  trustee,  and  Mr. 
Rose   said   that    this  amendment 
would  do  away  his  objections  to 
the  measure.     The  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  up',  and  read  a 
first  and  second  time,  and  ordered 
to  be  committed  on  the  next  day. 
It  was  at  length  passed  in  both 
houses,  under  the  title  of  A  bill  for 
empoweiinp^  the  auditor  of  the  ex* 
chequer  to  nominate  a  trustee  to 
execute  the  duties  of  the  office.  Sec, 
From   the  4th  of  Feb.  to  the 
10th,  the  business  in  both  houses 
was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  recorded  in  this  'brief  historfcal 
sketch  ;    it  related  to   matte'rs  of 
form,  and  to  the  issuing  of  writs 
for  members  in  the*  place  of  those, 
who  had  accepted  of  places  of  pro- 
fit tn  vhvnew  itd ministration. 
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On  tl>e  lOfchy  Mr.  Whitbrcad 
moyed  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  indemnify  all  such  persons,  as 
should  be  required  togive  evidence 
on  the  impeachment  of  lord  Mel- 
ville, and  who  had  served  under 
him  in  the  navy  office.  The  reason 
that  induced  him  to  bring  forward 
this  motion  was,  that  several  law- 
yers had  given  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  questions  which  Mr.  Trotter 
would  be  required  to  answer,  might, 
if  answered,  expose  him  to  the  dan- 
gers of  a  prosecution.  .  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  a  bill  had  been 
brought  in  to  indemnify  persons  i;i 
that  situation  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  criminal  prosecution. 
At  the  instance  of  sir  William  £1- 
fbrd  it  was  intended  to  extend  to  ci- 
Ytl  as  weU  as  criminal  prosecutions. 
The  lords,  however,  struck  put  the 
'  part  that  related  to  civil  suits,  ancl 
the  bill  itself  was  finally  rejected  in 
the  commons.  Another  had  beei) 
adopted  as  far  as  related  to  criminal 
prosecutions.  The  judges  had  be<Sn 
consulted,  but  had  not  given  their 
opinion  ;  it  was  however  of  great 
inl|>ortance  to  the  ends  of  public 
justice  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
judges  sliould  be  known  before  they 
proceeded  on  the  circuit ;  which 
Vas  the  more  requisite,  as  it  was 
certain  that  the  evidence  of  Trotter 
was  indispens;U>ly  necessary.  He, 
therefore,  after  some  other  remarks, 
moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  that  should 
indemnify  persons  in  the  situation 
of  Trotter  from  the  consequences 
of  any  civil  suits,  to  which  they 
might  otherwise  be  liable,  llie 
motion  was  seconded  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Elford;  when  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  car* 
ried  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
house  of  commons^  and  on  the 
12th  was  presented  to  the  lords. 

In  the  house  of  peers  on  the  1 3th, 
lord  Holland  moved  that  the  /<  im- 


peachment witnesses,  nidemnicy 
bill"  should  be  read  a  second  time 
pn  the  Monday  following. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  the  motion,  but  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  bill  which  had  already  heen 
before  the  house,  and  which  went 
to  mdemnity  persons  giving  evi- 
dence on  die  impeachment  oi  lord 
Melville,  both  from  -  criminal  and 
civil  suits.  With  respect  to  the 
civil .  indemnity,  certain  questions 
had  been  referred  to  the  judges, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
persons. were  legally  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions,  the  re- 
sult of  which,  might  subject  them 
to  a.  civil  suit.  The  judges,  not 
having  answered' the  questions,  be 
s^igg^*><^  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  now  to  refer .  similar 
questions,  for. the*  opinions  of  that 
learned  body^  before  the}'.proceeded 
to  the  bill.  :•     .   ' 

After  some  observations  from 
lord  Holland,  on  the  necessity  of 
having  the  opinions  of  tlie  judges 
as  speedily  as  possible,  it  was  agreed 
that  tliey  sliould  be  ordered  to  at- 
tend ^n  Monday.  On  that^  da; 
they  were  all  present, .  when 

Lord  Eldon  called  the  attention 
of  tlie  house  to  the  bill,  which  he 
considered  as  an  ex  pQst'facto  law  : 
he  then  proposed  tiiat  certain  ques- 
tions be  put  to  the  judges.  He 
could  not  help  observing,  that  tlie 
principle  of  the  bill  attempted  to  be 
established,  claimed  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  of  their  lordships, 
lest  it  might  bring  down  upon  thenx 
the  reproaches  of  j>ostcrity.  The 
bill  expressed  doubts  as  to  die  liabi- 
lity ot  a  witness  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion which  might  involve  him  in  a 
civil  suit.  It  wa$  the  first  time  that 
he  had  heard  there  was  any.  doubt 
upon  tlie  subject,  althbuj^  he  was 
a^'are  that,  there  was  high  legal 
authority 
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tethority  against  him.    He  vrished, 
lioreveTt  iheir  lordships  to  be  Aillv 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  bill, 
which  vrentf  as  it  might  happen* 
to  give  persons  sums  01  money  (for 
it  was  the  same  thing,  whether  the 
money  was  actually  given,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  freed  from  any  pro- 
cess for  a  sum  claimed  by  the  pub- 
lic,)  for  giving  evidence  at  their 
lordships*  bar  ^  and  not  only  were 
such  persons,  on  that  account,  dis» 
chargied  from  any  process  on  ac- 
count of  debts  due  to  the  crown, 
but  from  any  process  on  account 
of  debts  due  by  them  to  individuals. 
He  saw  so  many  objeptions  to  the 
bill,  that  he  could  not  hdp  recur* 
ring  to  the  speech  of  lord  Hard- 
wicke  upon  a  bill  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, which  was  before  the  house 
in  the  year  174t2,  when  that  great 
man  concluded  by  observing,  **  that 
he  would  much  rather  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  than  the  author  of 
it."      His  lordship  concluded  by 
moving  to  refer  to  the  judges  three 
questions,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  ascertain.  Whether,  according  to 
law,  a  witness  had  a  right  to  demur 
to  the  answering  any  question,  re- 
levant to  the  subject  under  investi- 
gation, the  answer  to  which  might 
tend  to  acknowledge  a  debt  reco- 
verable by  a  civil  process?  or  which 
might  render  him  liable  to.  civil 
process  generally?  or  which  might 
render  him  liable  to  a  civil  process 
at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  for  the 
pofits  of  any  public  money  con< 
verted  to  bis  own  u^e  ? 

L.ord  Holland  denied  that  there 
was  any  provkioit  in  the  bill  which 
'Would  authorise  the  construction^ 
that  a  witness  giving  evklence  .un- 
der the  sanction  of  its  provisions 
would  be  thereby  exonerated  on  ac- 
count of  debtt  due  from  such  wit* 
;  to  private  mdtviduals. 
The  judges,  being  applied  to,  re- 


quested till  Thursday  s^'nntght  to 
consider  of  the. questions;  which 
was,  after  some  observauons  from 
the  lord  chancellor  Erskine,  agreed 
to.    In  the  mean  time 

Lord  £ldon,  on  the  24>th,  moved 
for  the  appointment  of   a  com- 
mittee to  search  for  precedents  of 
bills   similar  to  that  in  question. 
The  more  he  considered  that  bill, 
the  more  it  appeared  to  him  uncon- 
stitutional and  unsafe;  it  went  to 
give  a  degr^  of  power  to  the  other 
bouse  of^parliament  that    might 
prove  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  repugnant  to  the 
tnd9  ol- -justice   in  masters  where 
their  lor<khips  were  to  sit  as  judges. 
It  g'cive  a  power  to  prosecutors, 
which  fKuecutors    should    never 
possess:  viewing  it  in  this  light, 
he  thought  it  expedient  th^it  a  com- 
mttt^  be  appointed  to  search  into 
precedents  of  similar  bills,  ia  order 
that  from  their  report  some  light 
might  be  derived  to  guide  thereon* 
duct  of  the  bouse  on  the  present 
occasitxn.    This  motion  was  agreed 
to:   and  on.  the   27th,  the  order 
of  the  day  was  read  for  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Judges,  who  w^re 
ai)  present,  to  give  their  answers 
to  the  questions  referred  to  them  i^ 
the  first  and  second  of  which  went 
to  enquire  whether  according  to 
law  a  witness  could  demui*  to  an* 
swer  a  question, .  which  might  r^n^^ 
der  him  liable  to  an  action  for  debt, 
or  to  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  tlie 
profits  of  public  mpney.?  and  tjie 
third  was,  to  ascertain  whether  a 
witness,  who,  in  making  a  full  and 
fair  disclosure,  was  excused  froni 
certain  d«bts,  could  not  be  legally 
objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  interested  ?  . 

The  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield 

delivered  the  opmion  of  the  judges, 

which,  with  respect  to  die  first  two 

questions,  would,  he  feared,  leave 

D  4  their 
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their  lordships  lA  nearly  die  same- 
state  cf  •  doubt  in  which  they  were 
bef<>re,  the  judges  themselves  being 
divided  in  opinion  upon  them. 
Those  who  thought  that  a  witness, 
in  ,such  case,  could  not  demur, 
might  be  prepared  to  give  a  deci- 
sive answer  ;  but  with  respect  to 
those  who  were  of  a  contrary  opi- 
nion, that  opinion  was  qualified  by 
3  great  number  of  exceptions,  which 
ift  was  not  their  province  to  descant 
upon,  under  the  general  terms  c  f 
the  questions,  and  upon  which,  in- 
deed, It  would  be  scarcely  ^ssible 
for  them,  jander  a  genend  question, 
lo  gite  a  decided  opinion.  With 
respect .  to  the  third  question,  they 
were  imanimousiy  of  Opinion,  that 
a  witness  in  the  situation  describ- 
ed, on  condition  of  his  making  a 
full  and  'fair  disclosure,  could  le- 
gally* make  no  difference  with  re- 
spect to  his  evidence,  he  being 
hound  by  his  oath,  by  la\v,  mora- 
lity and  honour,  *  to  declai-e  the 
,  truth,  the  whole  trutli,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

Lord  Auckland  ex  pressed  his  dis- 
appointment at  the  opinion  that  he 
had  heard  from  the  judges,  which 
he  had  expected  would  have  been 
decisive.  He  begged  leave  lo  pro- 
pose another  question,  "  Whether, 
according  to  Liw,  any  officer,  or 
agent  employed  under  any  officer, 
entrusted  %vith  the  application  of 
public  money,  could  demur  to  an- 
swer any  question  relative  to  tlie 
matter  in  issue,  th^*  answer  to  which 
might  render  him  liable  to«nv  suit 
respecting  the  application  of  such 
money  ?'*  This  question  he  .  was 
willing  to  withdraw,  if  any  other 
noble  lord  suggested  a  better  mode 
of  attaining  the  same  object. 

The  answers  of  the  judges  were, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  clerk,  de- 
manded m  writing.  The  answer 
to  the  third  question  was  similar  to 


that  given  verhally  by  the  lord 
chief  justice.  The  answer  to  the 
other  two  questions  stated,  that 
they  were  so  general  in  their  nature 
that  the  judges  could  not  give  a  sa* 
tisfactory  answer. 

Lord  Eldon  said  that  more  spe- 
cific questions  could  not  be  framed, 
without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
case  which  was  to  come  before 
them  by  impeachment,  and  upon 
which  their  minds  should  be  kept 
perfectly  dear  till  it  came  before 
them  in  evidence. 

Lord  Holland  protested  against 
the  opinion  given  by  the  judges 
npon  the  first  twt)  questions,  as  in 
its  tendency  it  was  unconstitution- 
al. He  did  not  conceive  that  it 
rested  with  the  learned  judges  te 
say  that  a  question  referred  to 
them  was  too  general  5  they  were 
bound  by  the  practice  of  parliament 
to  give  a  specific  answer,  when 
their  lordships  required  one.  He 
conceived  that  the  house  had  a  right 
to  an  answer  from  tlie  learned 
judges  upon  any  abstract  pomt  of 
law,  and  that  such  an  answer  should 
be  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 
In  this  case  the  answer  delivered 
viva  voce  by  the  learned  chief  jus- 
tice, and  that  delivered  in  writing, 
were  at  variance.  From  the  for- 
mer it  was  clearly  to  be  inferred 
that  the  learned  judges  diflfered  in 
opinion  respecting  the  answer  to  be 
given,  while  the  paper  delivered  in 
at  the  table  was  the  answer  of  all 
the  judges,  and  stated  that  which 
he  was  anxious  should  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  house  as  an  answer 
that  it  was  proper  to  admit. 

Earl  Stanhope  said  his  noble 
friend  had  mistaken  the  practice 
of  parliament:  it  had  been  con* 
stantly  the  custom  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hastings  to  refer  questions  to 
the  judges,  on  specific  points  and 
iiulivkhial  cases.  .  He  could  not 

admit 
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aimit  Ae  ^roprfety  df  reqliif Ingf  an 
tnswef  from  the  learned  judges  to 
a  question  respecting:  an  abstract 
point  of  law.  Such  a  questiort 
might  involve  both  negative  and 
positit^e  relation*^ ;  and  it  wa3  not 
possible  for  the  jildges  to  give  a 
general  answer  of  Yes  or  No,  to  a 
question  that  might  admit  of  a 
thousand  exceptions  to  the  general 
jnJe  laid  down.  *  He  intended,  un- 
less it  were  done  bj  some  other 
person*  to  propose  a  general  law 
upon  the  subject,  by  which  the 
evidence  given  by  a  persons  re- 
specting any  matter  in  issue,  should 
not  be  afterwards  made  use  of  in 
«ny  way  against  him. 

The  lord  chancellor  observed, 
that  it  Wits  clear  from  the  statement 
of  the  learned  chief  justice,  that 
the  learned  judges  had  not  declined 
to  answer  the  question^  on  account 
^its  being  of  too  generitl  a  nature, 
but  that  they  had  differed  in  opinion 
wiA  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
which  that  question  involved,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  retm-n  a 
general  answer  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  He  looked  up  with  re- 
verence and  respect  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  and  wished  for  theif 
opinion,  which  the  house  had  a 
right  to  demand.  The  variance 
between  the  verkil  statement  of  the 
chie^  justice  and  the  answer  deli- 
vered in  at  the  table,  was  obvious 
to  the  house;  it  was  also  clear  thrft 
the  dilTcronce  of  opinion  among  the 
judges  was  not  as  to  the  form  of 
(he  question,  but  upon  the  nterits 
of  the  question  itself.  Under  these 
(irctun^t^nces  he  thought  the  house 
was  entitled  to  call  for  an  opinion 
of  the  judged  delivered  st  Hattm^ 

Lord  Grenville,  Ittrd  Hawkes- 
bury,  the  earl  of  Radnor,  and  lord 
Eldon— all  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  judges  sliouM  be  heard  se^ 
rkftim  ;   which  being  agreed    to^. 


lord  Holland  moved  that  the  con- 
sidemtion  of  the  bill  be  deferfed  till 
Tuesday. 

On  the  S8th,  after  Che  usual  rou- 
tine of  business,  the  judges  proceed- 
ed to  deliver  their  opinions  on  the 
questipns  referred  to  them.  Mr. 
baron  Sutton  \vas  understood  to 
say  that,  as  a  general  principle,  a 
witness  might  be  required  to  answer 
a  question  which  did.  not  involve 
him  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  but 
which  acknowledged  a  debt  reccP- 
verable  by  a  civil  suit.  Mr.  baron 
Graham  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  justice  Ghambre  took  a  si- 
milar ground  of  argument,  con- 
tending that  a  witness  under  such 
circumstances  might  be  required  to 
answer,  othenvise  a  witness  coulJ 
not  be  compelled  to  answer,  be- 
cause the  answer  might  affect  his 
interests,  and  in  that  case  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
truth,  or  to  do  justice  between 
party  and  party.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  there  were  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  In  this  opinion 
Mr.  justice  le  Blanc '  and  Mr.  ju"s- 
tice  Lawrence  concurred. 

Mr*  justice  Grose  contended  that 
there  was  no  estMhiished  rule  of 
law,  nor  iiny  precedents  of  sufficients, 
authority,  by  which  a  witness  could 
'be  required  to  answer,  when  the  ef- 
fect of  t^at  answer  might  be  to  ren- 
der him  liable  to  a  civil  action,  in 
consequ?nce  of  his  being  forced  to 
acknowledge  a  debt,  or  that  he 
was  wrongfully  in  possession  of  any 
property,  or  to  make  any  other  ac- 
knowledgmetit  injurious  to  his  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  justice  Rooke  concurred  in 
the  sjtme  opinion :  he  depi*ecated 
the  establishment  of  a  principle 
that  should  compel  persons  to  make 
such  acknowledgments  as  might 
be  ruinous  to  themselves  and  dieir 
families,  whHe  on  the  o±er  hand, 
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in  order  to  avert  such  consequences^ 
they  would  have  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  perjury.  He  referred  to  the 
case  of  l9rd  Keith,  who^  being  tin* 
warily  led  to  acknowledge  having 
acted  erroneously  in  his  sttuiition 
of  commander  in  chief,  was  after- 
wards *ubjectedt^  a  verdicti  witll 
10,OOQ/.  damages. 

Lord  EUenborough  moved  that 
tiie  further  hearing  of  the  judges 
should  l>e  postponed  till  the  next 
day-^When 

Mr.  Baron  Thompson  said  he 
could  find  nothing  satisfactory  on 
tlie  subject  involved  in  the  (Ques- 
tions referred  to  the  judges,  but  he 
was .  of  opinion  that  a  witness  un- 
der the  circumstances  mentioned 
'was  not  compellable  to  give  evi- 
dence of  facts  which  mignt  be  af- 
terwards used  against  himself. 

Mr.  justice  Heath  was  of  opinion 
that  witnesses  under  such  circum- 
stances were  compellable  to  an* 
swer. 

Lord  ch^ef  baron  Macdonald 
deprecated  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue  from  the  Qstublish- 
ment  of  such  a  principle^  as  that  a 
witness  was  not  compellable  to  an- 
swer where  that  answer  might 
tend  to  acknowledge  a  debt  reco- 
verable by  a  civil  suit ;  as  in  that 
case  a  witness  interested  to  die 
aiiiount  of  five  shillings,  by  re- 
,  fusing  to  give  evidence,  might  de- 
feat the  just  claim  of  a  party  to  ten 
thous;md  pounds.  In  the  court  in 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  preside,  it 
Would  also  be  productive  of  the 
worst  consequences,  as  in  revenue 
causes  witnesses  would  on  such  a 
ground  very  frequently  demur,  and 
prevent  die  truth  froiti  being  as- 
certained. 

The  lord  chief  justice  had  ever 
considered  it  as  an  established  point 
of  law,'  that  a  witness  was  not 
compellable  to  answer  any  questloA 


that  might  subject  him  to  a  civil 
action^  this  was  the  opinion  of  law* 
yers  of  the  greatest  eminence :  it 
was  so  decided  by  lord  Kenyon,  m 
a.  case  where  an  action  was  brought 
by  a  person  against  another,  who 
had  been  clerk,  for  money  alleged 
to  hanre  been  received  for  the  use 
of  the  plaintiiF.  After  a  variety 
of  arguments  in  justification  of  his 
opinion,  he  concluded  by  assorting* 
that  a  witness  under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  was  not  com- 
pelled to  answer. 

Eayl  Stanhopci.  from  the  diflfe- 
r^ce  qf  opinion  that  prevailed , 
among  the  judges,  proposed  a  bill 
for  the  purpo^  c^  enacting  that 
the  evidence  given  by  witnesses 
should  not  be  afterwards  made  use 
of  against  themselves,  except  in 
cases  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

Lord  Eldon,  after  the  bill  had 
been  read  a  first  time,  said  he  con- 
curred with  the  noble  earl  in  his 
opinion,  as  to  the  necessity  of  mak* 
in^  some  legislative  provision  upon 
this  subject,  but  the  mode  of  doin^ 
it  must  be  matter  for  mature  deli- 
beration. He  did  not  think  tbe 
bill  proposed  by  tlie  noble  earf 
would  answer  the  purpose;  as  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence whether  tlielr  evidence 
was  used  against  themselves  9  the 
very  disclosure,  in  many  instances, 
being  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
means  by  which  such  facts  might 
be  proved  in  another  manner.  He 
was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  enact>> 
ing  some  legislative  provision  on 
the  subject,  as  now  the  question 
had  been  mooted,  and  the  opinions, 
of  the  judges  were ,  known.  He 
had  always  considered  x\ie  law  to 
be,  that  witnesses  were  compella- 
ble to  answer  under  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  $  si»ch  he  be- 
lieved was  the  opinion  of  lawyers 
of  the  first  eminence,  and  he  had 
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.no  dovht  A^  the  (kciuon  of  lord 
Kenyon  was  wrong*. 
; .  ThQ  lord  chancellor  coincided  in 
(Opinion  wkh  his  noble  and  learned 
'friend,  as  to  the  necessity  of  .some 
l^j^iskttve  provision,  but  thought 
the  .present  hill  was  tnadeqaate  to 
.the  purpose.*.  He  also  concurred 
with  his  noble  and>  learned  friend 
in -his  opinion  as  to  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  qiiestions  referred  to 
the  judges.  ^  He  had  never  heard 
a  single  doubt  started  on  the  sub- 
ject ;-— he  did  not  recollect  the  case 
said  to  have  been  decided  by  lord 
Ktioyon,  H^  wa.$,  however,  per- 
fectly convinced^  upon  the  circum- 
stances stated  with  respect  to  that 
case,  that  the  decision  of  lord  Kcn- 
yon  was  erroneous,  although  he 
always  looked  up  to  that  noble  and 
learned  lord  with  the  greatest  re- 
verence and  respect,     '  . 

I^ord  £llenborough  wished  for 
a  dechinaterybiUiOo  the  subject,  to 
which  «arl  .Stanbpf^  declared  him* 
self  inimical;,  ^hdr.  his  bill  was  or- 
dered, to.  be  printed.  ... 

Lord  Eifipn  and  the  lord  chan» 
cellor  .agreed  (o  prcp;kre  a  declara- 
tory bflTon  the  subject:  and  on  the 
7th. of  March 

The  lord  chaiWellor,  quittinc^  the 
woolsack,  observed'  Co  their  lord* 
ships*  ^d^t  in  conscquencD  of  the 
opinions  deli  tiered  in  that  lioUse  by 
the  judges^  upon  tlte  questions  re* 
tcvffid  to  them,  he.  had  thought  it. 
bis  duty  to  littroduoe  a  bill  .decla- 
ratory of. the. law  respecting  the 
compelling  of  wicness^s  to  give  eyi* 
dcnce.  A  diiFerence  of  opinion  cei-i 
uinly'^revciiled  among  the  judges; . 
but' the  majority  was  so  :greiU  in 
favour  of  theaffinnative  of  :th6  pro- 
position that  evideuceii'. were  com- 
pellable, that  he  took  thiU  to  be 
BOW  the  recpgniaed  principle  of  the 
law.  .•  Of  die.  eleven  judges  .who 
gaarc  their  opinipus  in,  the.  house, 


seven,  were  for  the  affirmative  and 
four  for  the  negative.  Upon  the 
autliority  of  the.  former,  he  rhad 
framed  the  bill  which  he  would 
now  present  to  the  house.  The 
.principle  of  it,  as  well  as  the  npces- 
.sity  which  occasioned  it,  would 
come  itoder  discussion  on  a  second 
reading,  when  he  understood  a 
noble  and  learned .  lord  intended 
to  propose  introducing  a  proviso 
into  it. 

Lord  EldoH  stated,  that  he  had 
prepared  a  clause  to  save  the  l^w 
on  tlie  question.  He  had  no  doubt$ 
himself  upon  the  point ;  but  four 
of  the  judges  having  stated  that 
tlie  general  proposition  admitted 
of  manv  exceptions,  he  tliought  it 
advisable  to  engraft  a  proviso 
upon  the  bill. 

Lord  Holland,  after  a  brief  de- 
tail of  the  progress  of  the  imfeach* 
merit  witnesses^  iruiemnhy  blllj  brought 
ill  hist  session^  and  of  the  bill  tlien 
before  the  house,  concluded  by 
Xnoving  to  discharge  the  order  for 
summoning  their  lordships,  pb- 
servuiy^  that  he  should  Bx  no  other 
day  for  the  .second  readings  until 
something  defiiiitive  was  done  re- 
specting the  proposed  declaratory 
law*  This  law  was  again  discussed 
on  the  llth  of  Miirch,  when  the 

Lord  t:hanccllor,  to  render  the 
security  of  witnesses  more  com- 
pletC)  proposed  to  in.sert  tlie  words, 
"  any  penalty  or.  forfeiture  of  \yhat 
Hatui*e  soever,"  instead.of  the  mere 
woi;ds  ^^  penalty  or  forfeiture,  x 

.Earl  Stanhope  tliouglUf  that 
from  declaratory  bills,  }ikb  the  pre- 
sent, many  evils  might  arise ;  and 
that,  if  the  principle  were  admitted, 
bills  of  this  de-scrij^cion  might  here- 
after be  obtained,  to  declare  that 
to  be  the,  law<  which  was  not  so : 
and  though  seven  of  the  judges, 
as  well  .as  the  noble  chi^f  justice  of 
th?  king's  befieh,  had  stated  it  to 
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be  tlic  lAtv,  yet,  if  ihe  ^ptnicins  of 
many  eminent  jiidges,nbw  no  more, 
on  the  contrary  side  were  taken 
into  the  account,  they  would  be 
found  to  constitute  a  majority. 
Therr  lordships  might  think,  per- 
Haps,  tliat  he  intruded  his  opinions 
on  legal  subjects  ;  but  he  felt  con- 
fident in  his  own  knowledge,  hav- 
ing, with  an  able  attorney  at  his 
elbow,  read  through  the  whole  of 
the  statutes,  from  magna  clrarta  to 
the  present  time — apiece  of  drud- 
gery to  which,  he  would  venture  t6 
say,  no  one  who  had  heard  him 
had  ever  subn^ittcd.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  enactnlcnt  of  what 
the  bill  stated  to  be  law,  if  he 
thought  the  house  woiild  after- 
wards pass  his  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  witnesses.  He  moved  tti 
leave  out  the  declaratory  words  in 
the  bill. 

The  lord  chancellor  objected  to 
the  polling  the  opinions  of  dead  as 
well  as  living  judges,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  on  which  side 
the  majority  was  to  be  found,  as 
such  a  system  must  put  an  end  to 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  . 
by  rendering  of  no  avail  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judges  in  any  case,  un- 
less they  were  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  opinions  of  judges  who 
were  no  more.  He  would  give  up 
the  bill  altogether,  rather  tlian  give 
up  the  declaratory  part  of  it:  if  his 
noble  friend  would  turn  over  the 
statutes  again,  he  would  find  se- 
veral acts  of  this  description,  wber6 
the  law,  upon  certain  subjects, 
having  fallen  into  doubt,  was  de- 
iilared,  in  order  to  remove  the 
doubt.  After  a  few  more  words 
from  lord  Stanhope,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  Icrd  Auckland,  the 
bill  was  passed,  and  was  ordered 
XJb  be  fepoited  the  next  day. 

Earl  Stanhope  then  moved  that 
hjs  bll,    **  for  {h\J   discovery    of 


truth,'*  should  be  r^ad  a  S^cdud 
time  the  next  dky, 

March.  1 2. — Lord  Eldon,  in  or- 
der to  saVe  the  exceptib'ns  which 
existed  to  the  general  rule  laid 
down  in  the  bill,  proposed  a  pro- 
viso, the  fitst  part  of  which  enacts 
that  the  colirt  shall  notfepel  an  ob- 
jection made  by  a  witness  to  art- 
s^ver,  where  sttch  objection  is  m^dt 
Specially,  and  on  specific  grounds 
stated,  but  shall  decide  ort  such 
objection  according  to  the  law  sts 
h  Appears  to  th^m.  It  is  lastly 
entlfcted,  that  a  t^itftess  shall  fidt  be 
dompelluble  to  answer  any  Ques- 
tion whit:h  he  could  ilotbe  com^ 
pelled  to  anstvier  as  a  defitndant  iA 
a  court  of  equity,  on  a  bill  beiu^ 
filed  aj^ainst  him. 

Earl  Stanhope  objected  to  this 
proviso,  which,  he  said,  instead  of 
declaring  the  law,  left  it  to  thfe 
judges  of  each  court  to  decide 
what  was  law,  thereby,  instead  of 
removing  doubfs,  rendering  them 
still  more  doubtful.  He  also  con- 
sidered th.e  clause  to  be  unconstitu- 
tibnal,  as  it  sent  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  common  law  to  th<t 
courts  of  equity,  to  leanrby  wlia^ 
law  they  were  to  decide. 

Th<?  lord  chancellor  defended  tha 
clause,  because,  as  frbm  the  opi- 
nions of  the  judges  there  were  ex* 
ccptions  to  the  general  rule,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  ^gaitist  them. 
With  respect  to  courts  of  equity, 
the  law  of  evidence  was  the  same 
in  those  courts  as  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  therefore  the  objections 
upon  this  head  fell  to  the  ground, 
as  the  clause  merely  directed  in 
fact  that  the  laws  of  evidence  should 
be  resorted  to.-^?ome  further  con** 
versation  ensued  between  several 
of  the  peers,  when  the  clause  wjis 
received,  and  added'  to  the  bill  f 
but  onth^  17th,  of  Match,  wheirdi* 
business  was  again  brought  utidel< 
discussioDf 
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dbeasdony  It  vr^s  agreed^  after 
much  debate,  to  commit  the  whole 
of  the  proviso,  and  leave  the  bilj 
^  it  ORgiually  stood,  merely  de- 
claratpry  of  the  law.  •  The  bill, 
thus  amended,  was  finally  passed 
and  sent  to  the  commons,  where 
the  subject  of  the  proviso  clause 
iras  also  brought  forward  bv  the 

Master  of  the  rplla^  who  said 
tbajt  the  object  of  the  bill  was  XQ 
declare  the  law^  as  it  had  been  deli- 
vered in  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority, of  the  j  udgies,  Tliey :  declared 
that,  generally  spealyipg,  v-'itnes^eg 
could  not  refuse  to  iiuiwer,  on  the 
ground  that  by  so  dgiiig  tlucy  \\  ould 
subject  themselves  to  a  Civil  suit. 
This  declaration  implied  exceptions, 
though  it  was  not  mentioned  what 
they  were ;  it  was,  however,  neces* 
sary  to  take  care  that  whatever  cxr 
ceptions  existed  should  not  be  set 
aside.  The  judges  had  given  their 
opinion  w^ith  a  limitation:  in  the  bill 
there  was  no  limitation.  The  only 
limitation  that  could  be  meant  by 
the  judges  was,  that  the  rule 
should  iiot.be  more  comnViUory  on 
witne^ises  in  a  court  oi  common 
law,  than  'upon  a  defendant  in 
equity  answering  a  bill.  To  make 
the  bill  conformable  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  he  proposed  a  pro- 
Tiso,  stating,  first,  that  the  rule 
should  not  be  more  compulsory  on 
witnesses  in  a  court  of  Jaw,  than 
upon  defendants  in  equity.  And, 
secondly,  that  the  judges  were  to 
decide  with  respect  to  exceptions, 
in  the  same  way  as  if  the  act  had 
not  passed. 

Tne  solicitor  general  objected  to 
thq  proviso,  because  he  tliought  it 
clear  that  a  court  of  law  ought 
not  to  take  its  rules  of  evidence 
from  a  court  of  equity.  The  doc- 
tsines  of  equity  were  of  a  compa* 
ratively  modem  date:  those  of 
law  ought  to  sund  upon  their  owi) 
fioviuU}  without  retereDC^  to  ^xp 


practice  of  tlie  courts  of  equity. 
The  objects  in  law  and  in  equity 
were  different.  In  equity,  the  pur* 
pose  of  a  bill  was  to  compel  a  de- 
fendant to  answer  against  hlnjself. 
In  law,  the  object  was  to  protect  ^ 
person  as  much  as  possible  from 
giving  evidence  agai&st  himself. 
The  principles  too  wW  quite  dif- 
ferent; and,  important,  as.  he 
thought  it  was  that  this  bill  shoulcj 
pass,  he  would  much  ratlier  that  i| 
sbojuld  be  rejected,  tlian  that  it 
sliould  pass  with  this  proviso.  Th^ 
bill,  a^  ir  stood,  expressed  the  opi* 
nions  of.  the  judi^rs.  It  provided 
that  a  witness  sJiould  not  be  ex- 
ciised  from  ansv/eiing  solely  on 
the  grounds  thut  tlie  answer  might 
subject  him  to  a  civil  suit.  m\X 
there  were  exceptions  to  the  gene* 
nil  rule,  and  these  were  left  open 
as  before. 

Tiie  attorney  general  contended 
that  tlie  bill  did  not  express  th^ 
scnlim'ents  of  the  judges.  They 
had  given  tlieir  opinion  with  a  qua» 
lification,  but  here  was  no  qualifi- 
cation. The  tnoJs's  of  obtaining 
evidence,  and  not  the  rules,  were 
different  in  law  and  equity.  Oi^e 
buys  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
anotiier  presents  an  equitable  title  i 
yet  in  equity  the  former  is  pro* 
tected.  It  is  the  same  in  tlie  courts 
of  law;  but  tlie  origin  of  the  rule 
was  in  the  courts  of  equity,  and  tl^e 
exceptions  consequently  originated 
there,  for  no  grounds  were  to  be 
found  for  them  in  law.  He  there- 
fore supported  the  proviso. 

The  master  of  the  rolls  agreed 
that  tlie  judges  of  law  ought  not 
to  resort  for  rules  to  courts  of 
equity,  but  this  was  not  the  point : 
the  object  was  to  declare  the  law 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judges.  Now  the  judges  had 
meant  some  limitation,  and  the 
rule  of  equity  was  the  only  one 
thej  c9uU  meaj:^  foi-  there  wa$ 
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toone'in  the  books  of  law.  He 
mentioned  two  cases  upon  which 
the  judges  seemed  to  rest,  and  in 
these  it  was  determined  that  the  wit- 
.  nesses  could  not  be  compelled  to 
answer  questions  to  which  a  ^de- 
fendant in  equity  might  demur* 
Accordingttto  the  genius  of  the 
old  law,  no  man  could  be  re- 
iquired  to  answer,  where  the  an- 
swer mii^ht  prove  a  debt  against 
him'self,  'more  than  in  cases  where 
it  might  prove  him  guilty  of 
felony.  The  object  of  the  Eng- 
lish faw  was  not  to  reduce  a  per- 
son to  the  dilemma  either  of  ac- 
cusing himself  or  of  being  guilty  of 
perjury.  In  equity,  a  defendant 
.was  required  to  answer  against 
himself;' but  there  Svere  exceptions 
to  the  nile.  This  bill  went  further, 
and  alloived  no  exceptions.  .  Ac- 
cording to  the  law,  no  man  could 
be  forced  to  answer  in  a  case  where 
he  might  be  Exposed  to  risk  of  any 
sort.  The  rule  then  was  foupd 
in  equity,  and  the  judges  them- 
selves had  gone  to  equity  for  it, 
and  he  only  followed  them  there.; 
As  to  the  law  judges  going  to 
equity,  the  statute  of  uses  forced- 
them  to  go  there ;  for  what  .did 
they  know  of  uses  till  tliey  found 
them  in  Chancery  ? 

Mr.  Percival  thought,  that  the. 
declaratory  law  would  go  beyond 
the  opiViion  of  the  judges,  and 
therefore  agreed  to  the  propriety 
of  adding  the  proviso,  it  the  bill 
was  to  passj 

Mr.  Fox  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  better  that  the  bill  should 
not  pass,  than  pass  with  such  a 
proviso.  He  agreed  that  this  bill 
was  of  peculiar  importance,  both 
because  it  was  respecting  a  'rule  of 
daily  application,  and  because 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion respecting  it.  The  judges 
had  expressed,  that  •«  generally" 
9.  wtness   is   obliged   to   answer 


questions  that  may  even  expose  Hih 
to  a  civil  action.    .ITie  words  of 
the  bill  ai^.  That  a  witness  cannot 
decline  to  answer,  *«  solely,"  be- 
cause such  answer  might  expose 
him  to  a  civil  action.    The  word 
**  solely"  left  the  question  still  open 
to  the  judges,    and  did  not  take 
away  any  of  the  exceptions  now 
existing.    A  witness  might,  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  decline  to 
answer  a  question,  not  solely  be- 
cause rt  would  expose  him   to  a 
civil  action,  but  because  it  might 
ex|>ose  him  to  a  particular  sort  of 
action,    from  which  he  was   pro- 
tected by  the  role  as  it  stands  at 
present,    subject  to  the  exceptions 
which    the   judges    meant.      The 
passing  the  act  in  its  present  shap^ 
would  only  establish  the  present 
rule,  but  would  not  take  ainray  any 
of  the  existing  objections*     He  be^ 
lieved  the  opmion  of  the  judges  to 
be  right,  but  his  opinion  could  add 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  their  au- 
thority.    He  knew  that  there  had 
been  at  all  times  excellent  judges, 
attached  to  the"  common  law  of 
England,  and  who  would  not  tra- 
vel into    the  courts  of  equity  to 
learn  the  principles  which  were* to 
determine  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence at  law*     In  the  present  in- 
stance,   the    t\wlve   judges    who 
had  delivered  their  opinidns  stated 
nothing    of  the    practice  of  the 
courts   of  equity)    he  presumed, 
thei-efore,  that  their  opinions  were 
merely  declaratory  of  the  rule  of 
evidence  at  law,    and  he  should* 
think  it  acting  contrary  to  their' 
opinions  to  introduce  a  provko  of  • 
a  different  nature.    A  proviso,  to  * 
the  same  effect  as^that  flmv  pih>-* 
posed,  had  been  introduced  hito  the- 
house  of  lords,    and  was  aJt' first' 
received;   but    it  was    afterwards* 
debated,    and  the  sense    of  that" 
house  was  so  decidedly  againit  il, 
diat  it  was  withdrawn.    He  said 
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die  proviso  was  useless,  and 
tboagnt  it  was  higMf  necessary 
that  the  law  should  be  settled 
upon  this  point. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  considered  the 
bill  in  no  other  light  than  as  de- 
claratorf  of  what  the  majority  of 
the  judges  had  .  decided  to  be 
the  law  upon  the  case,  and  so  far 
he  certainly  approved  it ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  thouj^ht  it  be- 
hoved the  house  to  exercise  the  ut- 
most caution  in  adopting  any  pro* 
viso,  by  way  of  qualification,  with- 
out bein^  sure  that  it  was  a  species 
of  qualtficatton  resserved  by  the 
judge*;  in  laying,  down  the  general 
principle^  The  committee,  before 
they  adopted  any  amendment  of 
that  ooit,  should  be  convinced  that 
it  was  coincident  with  the  opinions 
of  the  judges.  He  was,  therefowr, 
decidedly  against  the  proviso. 

The  question  bebig  then  put 
upon  the  proviso  clause,  it  was 
carried  in  the  negative;  and  the 
bill  being  gone  uirough  was  or- 
dered to  be  reported  next  day :  and 
on  the  28th  the  solicitor  general 
moved  the  order  of  the*  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill,  when  a 
long,  leamed^ind  elaborate  discus* 
sion  took  place,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary Lo  detaiL  The  hill  was 
then  passed. 

Oft  the  3d  day  of  March  the 
eail  of  Bristol  made  a  motion,  of 
which  he  had  given  previous  no- 
tice,  respecting  fcrd  Ellenborough's 
SCAC  m  the  cabinet.  He  assured 
their  lordships  that  he  was  not  ac- 
tuated ID  this  business  by  any  nar- 
row sentiments  of  ^arty  feeling, 
but  that  he  v^as  influenced  entirely 
by  his  veaeration  and  regard  for 
the  constitution,  and  his  atixiety 
for  the  public  welfare ;  nor  would  he 
bare  brought  forward  any  itiotion, 
could  behave  induced  his  m:^esty's 
jnklistfsv  by  private  application  to 


retract  .the  measthre  which  had 
caused  so  much  anxiety  and  dis- 
trust, viz,  the  appointment  of  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench  to  be  one  of  his  ma- 
jestv's  cabinet  ministers.  Failing 
in  these  efforts,  he  considered  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  introduce  a  mo- 
tion upon  the  subject,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  or  impeding  their 
measures,  but  in  order  to  bring 
into  discussion  a  great  constitu- 
tional question.  With  respect  to 
the  question  itself,  it  had  been  ad- 
mitted that  lord  Ellenborodgh  was 
one  of  the  members  of  what  was 
called  the  cabinet,  in  support  of 
wliich  the  case  of  lord  Mansfield 
was  quoted  as  a  single  precedent ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
circumstance,  of  his  being  chief 
justice  and .  cabinet  minister  at  the 
same  time  had  clouded  the  lustre  of 
his  name,  and  laid  him  open  to  at- 
tacks to  which  he  would  not  other* 
wise  have  been  liable.  Such,  a 
measure  in  its  principle  appeared 
to  be  utterly  unconstitutional.  Tlie 
separation  of  tlie  judicial  from  the 
legislative  and  executive  power,  had 
always  been  considered  by  the  best 
writers  as  essential  to  the  existence 
of  public  liberty  and  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  a  slate.-  On  this 
subject  Montesquieu  had  \(lwelt 
with  peculrar  emphasis.  To  blend 
and  amalgamate. in  the  same  per- 
son the  judicial  and. executive  fane- 
tions,  must  in  many  cases  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  serious  consct 
ouences,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  public  could  never  feel  satisfied 
with  the  justice  administered  under 
such  circumstances.  The  chief 
justice  might,  as  a  cabinet  minister, 
concur  in  ordering  a  prosecuttoii- 
for  a  libel  upon  his  niajesty's  mi^ 
nistcrs,,  and  afterwards,  as  chief 
justice,  have  to  try  tlic  very  person 
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ag*iinst  whom  he  h^d  ordered  a 
prosecution;  ^ud  tliis,  top,  for  a 
4  libel  on  himself,  iis  pn^  of  the 
fninisters.  It  might  l>e  ^aid  that 
the  jury  wovild  decide  on  the  case; 
tjie  punishfncntf  however,  must  lie 
xneLed  out  Vy  the  very  chief  justice 
%vho  was  himself  the  party  libclle^. 
H^  protested  agaii)st  the  d;^n- 
gcrgu^  tendency  ol*  sycb  a  princi- 
ple, to  the  e^teiisioa  of  which,  if 
once  admitted,  there  could  be  no 
limit.  Jf  it  coi^ld  be  admitted 
^hat  the  chief  justice  miglit  be  a 
cabinet  minister,  the  same  principle 
might  he  extended  to  all  the  judges 
of  the  courts  at  law,  and  thus  every 
distinciipn  h'.'tvcen  the  judicial  and 
executive  functions  would  be  com- 
pletely at  an  end.  In  delivering, 
the;ie  opinions,  he  meant  nothing 
personal  1,0  the  present  chief  jus- 
tice, fur  whose  character  he  had  the 
highest  lespcct ;  he  knew  that  the 
conduct  of  that  noble  and  learned 
judge  could  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  be  influenced  by  his  situa- 
tiou  as-  cabinet  minister;  but  it 
vas  not  enough  thjit  he  was  of 
this  opiiiioi>,  or  that  their  lordships 
Y'cre  of  \hax  opinion,  but  the  pub- 
lic should  be  satisfied  that  there. 
\vasj  no  giound  for  suspecting  that 
justice  mighi  not  be  duly  admi- 
nistered. lli!>  i^^4;S  upon  this  sub- 
ject w^re  sanct:6ncd  by  judge 
JJlackstonc,  who  had  expres^ifed 
himself  clearly  and  decidedly  upon 
die  subject,  and  who  decUied  that 
the  judicial  ought  to-be  kept  entire- 
ly separate  and  distinct  from  the 
legislative  and  execuiiye  functions, 
in  order  to  mainta'm  the  constitu- 
tion and  preserve  entire  the  liberies 
of  the  people.  His  lord^iip  con- 
cluded by  moving  That  it  is  inex- 
pedient, and  derogatory  to  the  con- 
stitutional administration  of  jus 
tice,  to  summon  to  any  committee 
or  assembly  of  the  privy  council. 


any. of  the  judges  of  his  jna^estj^'a 
courts  of.  common  l^\y.   . 

Lord  St.  John  thought  that  the. 
present  motion  would  afford  a 
good  opportunity  for  removing  ail 
otjecjions,  .and  of  silencing  every- 
idarm  whicJi  lord  EIl9^borough*s 
appointment  could  possibly  have 
cagsed.  He  could  not  help,  how- 
ever, expressing  his  surprise  th;;t 
the  noble  earl  should  assert  th.>C 
there  existed  only  a  single  prece- 
dent ;  there  surely  were  many  :  but 
he  must ,  first  complda  that  the 
question  was  merely  an  abstract 
question.  It  stated  the  exi^itence 
of  no  real  evil;  it  dwelt  only  upon 
the  apprehensions  that  Si^me  evil 
miglit  result  from  it.  'To  apitate, 
therefore,  a  mere  abstract  question 
of  such  a  nature  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  jiot  onjy.  idle  but  injudi- 
cious,^ and  m.ay  give  rise  to  diffi- 
culties  of  which  the  nt-ble  mover 
is  not  aware.  Such  questions  should 
not  be  incautiously  or  wantonly 
indulged  in.  For  h:s  part,  he 
looked  only  to  the  statutes  tor  rhe 
law  of  the  land ;  and  if  he  found 
they  warranted  the  appointment 
in  question,  and  that  there  was  no 
I'oom  for  public  alarm,  no  discus- 
sion of  a  mere  s^'CsTulaiive  nature 
should  prevent  liim  from  giving 
his  negative  to  the  motion.  He 
should  not  ransack  former  times 
for  precedents  to.  justify  the  ap- 
pointment ;  he  would  refer  to  the 
precedents  at  tlie  time  of  the  revi>- 
lution  and  subsequent  to  that  pe- 
riod. He  sliould  refyr  the  noble  earl 
to  the  authority  of  sir  Edward 
Coke,  and  there  he  woidd  see  that 
not  only  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
.were  consulted  upon  matters  of 
law,  but  also  on  the  grayest  mat-r 
tors  of  high  state  policy.  To  conT 
suit  the  chief  justices  on  such  points 
was  then  no  novel  matter,  indee4 
^ey  were  among  the  chief  advisers 
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WAe crown.  -The  noble  lord  took 
a  short  i^eview  of  what  regarded  the 
*luest!on  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  third,  and  argued  that  through-' 
out  the  whole  period  the  privy  coun- 
'     cil  was  constituted  nearly  as  it  is  nt 
present.     Let  the  situation  of  sir 
Friincis  North  be  recollected,  and 
that  of  almost  every  one  of  the 
chief  justices  of  the  common  pleas, 
all  of  whom,  invested*  with  the  same 
pretensions,  were  members  of  the 
privy  eouilcil.     If  he  reforted  to. 
ihc  timfe  of  qi*een  Anne,  tile  same 
practice   prevailed,   and   tlie    lord 
chief  justices  of  both  benches  were 
appointed  m^mbfers  of  the  execu- 
tive government;  Could  it  therefore 
be  said  that  the  case  was  reduced 
to  the  authority  of  a  single  prece- 
dent ?  But  if  arguments  of  a  simi^ 
lar  tendency  were  to  be  looked  for 
from  analogy,  they  vould  occur  in 
abundance.     Upon  a  general  sur- 
vey,   therefore,    of   the    question, 
there  could  be  found  nothing  in 
fMtedent,    or   in   practice,    or   in 
aJBogy,  that   furnished    any  just 
ground(for  the  noble  earl's  motion ; 
he  therefore  hoped  that  he  would 
iftithdraw  it. 

Lord  Eldoh  would  not  argtie 
this  question  Under  any  personal  or 
political  bias.  Sooner  than  be 
supposed  to  be  acJtuated  by  dlsre-^ 
spect  towards  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  whom  it  more  particularly 
concerned,  he  should  wish  to  have 
been  absent  altogether  fn  m  the 
discussion ;  but  he  felt  himself 
bound  in  duty  to  be  prcr.ent,  ahd 
he  thought  thlt  the  appointmiint  in 
question  was  unconstitutit^nal.  It 
was  acknowledged  ilot  to  be  illegal, 
but  perhaps  what  w-as  legal  might 
not  always  be  constitutional  :  on 
these  points,  hoXvevcr,  he  could  abide 
^y  tlie  decision  of  the  learned  lord 
himself.  He  was  confident  thit 
»he  learned  lord  Was  as  sensible  as 
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he  could  be  that  it  was  not  merelj" 
the  simple  administration,  of  justic6 
that  could  secure"  the  right,  and 
satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people : 
th^y  anxioujy  looked  to  its  purd 
and  unsuspected  administration', 
and  from  sticli  principles  alone 
could  rhey  confidently  rely  upori 
the  due  preservation  of  their  right ^ 
and  iiberlies.  Such  wei'e  his  feel- 
fn;r^  'dnd  opin'on  ^respecting  the 
clrir  icter  wliicii  the  adn:inistrators 
of  justice  should  he  thnd^-rht  to" 
posicr-s  «md  liio^e  lie  was  equally 
satis^ed  were  tlie  sentiments  of  his 
noble  and  leuiied  friend.  Lord 
Mansfield,  it  -is  true,  had  been  a 
member  of  wliat  is  called  the  cabi- ' 
nel ;  but  this  very  circumstance 
hung  like  A  weight  itpfln  that  great 
man  for  nearly  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  and  his  opinions  respecting 
the  hiibeas  corpus  had  created  a 
jealousy  not  easily  allayed.  On 
the  point  of  the  expediency  of  the 
appointmput  much  might  be  said. 
Wlion  he  i'.i  his  capacity  of  attor- 
ney <:;c:icial  had  to  contend  against 
sedition  and  treason,  had  thcf^e 
cases  b(?cn  tried  in  the  coiirl  of 
king's  bench,  what  would  have 
been  the  conduct  of  the  lord 
chief  jubilee  had  he  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  ?  Were  he 
not  to  attend  '  the  privy  council 
where  eviuv?ncfe  wa;?  taken  on  these 
cases,  th'jn  lie  would  have  been  a 
minister  withoiit  performing  his 
duty  as  stich-;  or  if  he  did  not  at- 
tend the  king's  bench,  then  he 
would  have  omitted  his  ditty  as  a 
judgL',  wlicn  the  cliarac^ters  and 
the  hvesof  his  fellow-subjects  wore 
at  stake.  SJuniJd  lie  be  called  oUj 
like  lord  chief  justice  Eyre,  first 
to  be  con '^lilted  on  :lie  steps  f^  be 
taken,  and  then  to  >it  in  judgment 
upon  the  persons  accuhod,  lie 
should  ivv\  rciisi^n  to  liObitate  ;  in- 
deed he  could  never  tliliiK  thi« 
E  conduct 
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conduct  the  most  honourable  part 
of  that  learned  lord's  life. 

Tiic  earl  of  Carlisle  thought  the 
present    ^notion    had   an    obvious 
tendency  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the    present    adnihiistration,     and 
weaken  the  confidence  so  jilstly  re- 
posed in  them.     Upon  this  ground 
he  ha.d  a  right  to  take  his  stand ; 
and   when  an  administruiion  had 
been     formed,  '  comprising    such 
great  and  splendid  talents,  he  bad 
21  right  to  say  that  no  motion  ought 
to  be  brought  forward  on  light  and 
trivial  grounds,  tlvat  could  tend  to 
throw  discredit  upon  their  conduct. 
He  therefore  objected  to  the  mo- 
tion, because  it  could  be  productive 
of  no  good,  and  might  tend  to  ex- 
cite doubt  and  distrust  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.     The;  motion  there- 
fore  was  improper;    if  there  was 
no  evil  existing,  it  was  improper  to 
excite  doubt  and  distrust ;  and  if 
there  was  an  evil,  it  proposed  for 
it  no  remedy.     It  frequently  hap- 
pened tha^  writers  made  use  of  ge- 
neral expressions,  without  consider- 
ing all  the  consequences  to  which 
they  might  lead,     Thu«?,  with  re- 
spect to  the  quotation  from  Black- 
stone,    stating    that    the    judicial 
AmctloRs  ought  to  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated,— such  a  separation  was  well 
known  not  to  be  admitted  in  the 
constitution    of   England.      Inde- 
pendently of  chief  justices  having 
been  peers  and  legislating  in  t"htit 
house,    the  house  Itself  united  in 
its  ov.n  body  the  lepslative   and 
judicial  functions.     There  was  no 
end  to  the  consequences  of  specu- 
lative tlieoiics  of  tliis  kind,  which 
merely   asserted  abstract  proposi- 
ttcns  without  affording  any  conclu- 
sion applicable  to  purposes  of  real 
utility. 

Ivord   Boringdon  urged  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  two  offices  of 
cabinet  minister  and  chief  justice, 
I 


to  be  not  merely  a  circumst^Cnce 
discernible  only  by  refined  minds, 
but  which  was  obvious  to  the  most 
common  obsei*ver.  Much  anxtetr 
and  distrust  had,  he  contoided, 
been  excited  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  appointment  of  lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  to  a  seat  tn  the  cabinet,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  al- 
lay these  feelings.  After  other  in- 
stances referred  to  by  his  lordship. 
It  was  well  known,  he  said,  that  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  common 
law  held  their  ofEces  for  life,  or  at 
leiist  could  only  be  removed  for 
misconduct.  It  might  happen  that 
a  judge,  who  vms  also  a  cabinet 
minister,  might  in  his  o£Rce  of  judge 
administer  justice  with  unsullied 
honour  and  unimpeachable  integri- 
ty, but  who,  as  one  of  the  king's 
ministers,  might  be  impeached  a6 
their  lordships'  bar  fou  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  :  be  would  then 
be  placed  in  the  singular  situatioa 
of  attending  half  nis  time  as  a 
judge  upon  the  bench  to  adminif^it 
justice,  and  the  other  half  at  d^T 
lordships'  bar  in  his  own  defence. 

Lord  Sidmouth  was  convinced 
that  this  question  might  be  fairly- 
met,  and  put  an  end  to,  upon 
broad  constitutional  principlesw. 
He  admitted  that  the  noble  earl 
(Bristol)  was  actuated  by  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  mo- 
tives ;  but  he  could  not  help  de- 
precating any  motion  which  went 
to  deprive  his  majesty  of  the  ad* 
vice  and  assistance  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench,  which  in 
the  present  instance  might  be 
deemed  a  great  public  calamity. 
The  precedents  already  adduced 
had  completely,  in  his  opinion^ 
established  the  principle  of  the 
chief  ju'itice  being  called  lo  advise 
and  assist  in  the  council  of  his  ma-  • 
jesty;  and  it  was  remarkable  that 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  die 
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tUef  justice  of  the  king's  bench 
was  not  only  an  adviser  of  the 
coancil  of  regency,  but  one  of  the 
council  of  regency  itself,  which 
was  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
royalty.  He  should  therefore  con- 
ceive himself  to  be  acting  upon 
the  soundest  constitutional  princi- 
pies  in  giving  the  motion  his  de- 
cided negative. 

Lord  Mulgrave  said  it  was  a  pe« 
culiar  circumstance  that  the  pre- 
sent administration)  which  had  to 
boast  itself  of  containing  all  the 
great  and  eminent  talents  of  the 
nation,  should  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  out  of  the  way  to 
make  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
Tiiey  could  not  want  him  on  the 
score  of  political  assistance,  nor,  in 
tmth,  could  he  have  been  able  to 
devote  much  time  to  political  stu- 
dies.  The  sftuation  of  a  cabinet 
minister  was  indeed  totally  incom- 
>patible  with  that  of  chief  justice  ; 
since  to  mix  witli  the  provisions, 
inquiries  and  directions  for  a  pro- 
secution, was  inconsistent  with  an 
Duprejudiced  trial  afterwards.  A 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench 
holds  a  situation  independently  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown  :  not  so 
a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Sup- 
pose then  that  an  address  should 
be  presented  to  the  throne  to  dis- 
m^  the  noble  lord  from  his  pre* 
sence  and  councils  for  ever,  with 
what  grace,  after  his  dismission 
from  the  cabinet,  could  he  retain  his 
situation  as  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench  ?  Upon  every  conside- 
ration, therefore,  he  shouhl  vote 
for  the  motion  of  the  npble  earl. 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  said  he 
had  paid  great  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  importance  of  which  seem- 
ed to  diminish  in  every  step  of  the 
inquiry-  He  could  find  no  trace 
of  an  objection  made  in  any  period 


of  our  history,  nor  of  any  speci^c 
danger  imputed  to  a  practice  which 
had  subsisted  from  tlie  earliest  times 
fo  the  present  moment.  "  I  came 
down,  however,"  says  his  lordship, 
"  to  tliis  house,  not  without  expecta- 
tion that  I  might  hear  from  no- 
ble and  learned  lords  what  had 
escaped  my  researches;  and  here 
I  find  that  not  a  single  circumstance 
can  be  adduced  fro(n  whence  dan- 
ger may  be  inferred;  no  prcsi^nt 
abuse,  no  existing  evil  has  been 
pretended.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  (£ldon)  has  admitted  that 
.  the  appointment  is  legal ;  he  did 
not  say  it  was  unconstitutional^ 
but  inexpedient.  It  is  therefore 
the  learned  lord's  opinioi\  that 
the  king  may  constitutionally  do 
that  which  he  ought  itot  to  do  ;  and 
the  clear  result  of  that  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  expedient  for 
this  house  to  censure  the  king  for 
the  legal  and  constitutional  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  prerogative.  I 
learn  from  the  noble  mover,  that  ic 
is  expedient  to  wrench  from  the 
king's  hands  an  acknowledged,  un* 
abused  prerogative  for  ever,,  be- 
cause some  passages  in  Montes- 
quieu and  Blackstone  have  alarmed 
his  imagination  with  inexplicable 
dangers ;  but  the  learned  chief 
justice  is  not  by  his  appointment 
such  a  minister  of  state  as  Black- 
stone  describes,  and  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  his  observa- 
tiom  The  same  writer,  in  another 
passage,  treating  of  the  councils 
provided  by  the  constitution  for  tlie 
king,  mentions  the  judges  of  the 
courts  for  law  matters.  The  noble 
mover, however,  thinks  that  the  ki|ig 
should  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
law,  rather  than  consult  the  judges 
provided  by  the  constitution  for  his, 
advisers  in  this  matter.  The  noble 
lord  objects  to  the  king's  advising 
with  tlie  judges  in  his  cabinet  coun- 
E  2  oil, 
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cil,  thoiii}:h  he  has  n^concilcd  his 
tyiind  to  the  constant  appointment 
of  the  chancellor  to  tliat  situat'on, 
because  t}:e  latter  holds  an  office 
during  the  king's  j)leasiire,  which 
the  former  do  not.  The  jtulp^es 
fire  also  of  council  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  may  he  of  the  privy- 
council  ;  in  both  these  situations  all 
the  efiects  fnust  result  from  the 
same  person  holding  the  joint  situ- 
ation ofcc^unsellor  and  judge.  The 
noble  carl,  therefore,  would  not  ob- 
tain for  the  constitution  that  melio- 
ration which  he  proposes  and  ex- 
pects from  his  motion  ;  for  it  would 
still  remain  inherent  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  in  the  privy 
council,  in  the  king's  power  of 
'  consulting  the  judges  individually 
and  cotleciively,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  house  of  lords :  a 
total  alteration,  therefore,  in  the 
frame  and  texture  of  the  constitu- 
tion must  ioUoW,  to  give  effect  to 
his  motion.  It  was  incumbent  on ' 
the  noble  mover  to  have  shown 
that,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
;z  specific  cliange  was  made  fn  this 
point,  before  he  could  be  entitled  to 
Irar  the  sCaich  into  antiquity*  I 
will,  however,  mention  an  instance, 
\i'h\ch  I  think  the  most  important 
of  the  older  precedents,  ai>d  which 
is  tl^e  only  one  omitf^d  by  a  fioble 
lord.  li  is  drawn,  indeed,  from 
turbulent  times,  bin  the  very  tur- 
bulence strengthens  the  infereilcc 
drawn:  I  refer  to  tire  reign  of^ 
Richard  the  second,  when  justice 
Tresllian,  a  favourite  and  cabinet 
counsellor  to  that  un-foitum*te  mo- 
narch, was*iin peached  by  the  com- 
ihons  and  condemned  to  death. 
Many  of  the  judges,  tvho  were 
consulted  upon  law  points,  were 
also  impeached  and  found  guilty  of 
treason:  but  they  \yere  not  charged 
the  one  for  sitting  in  the  cabinet 
though  ivjud^e,  ik:;;-  the  oUvers  for 


answering  the  legal  questioris  pdt 
to  them ;  but  distinctly  for  giving 
bad  advice  and  bad  law,  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  constitution.  This 
Is  therefore  a  strong  instance  of  the 
unreproved  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  at  that  early  period. 
The  precedents  already  adduced 
have  filled  the  whole  intervening 
space  to  the  late  instance  of  lord 
Kenyon,  and  no  (objection  to  the 
practice  has  been  pretended  in  that 
whole  space,  except  in  the  case^of 
lord  Mansfield  ;  bat,  even  in  this, 
it  is  certain  tliat  the  imputation 
neither  disquieted  lord  Mansfield, 
nor  prevented  lord  Kenyon's  ap- 
jKiintmeht." 

Lord  Auckland  gave  a  concise 
historicalnarrative  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  office  of  chief  judge 
had  been  joined  with  that  of  privy 
-council  0¥  statesman.  Lord  Coke 
gave  an  account  of  the  memorable 
privy  council  of  twelve,  to  Avhich 
all  matteis  of  state  were  referred, 
and  of  whicli  he  was  one :  and 
from  the  earliest  instance  on  record, 
in  the  thirtcentli  century,  when 
Hubert  de  Burg  the  grand  justi- 
ciary \\as  also  prim?  minister,  it 
was  the  invariable  custom  of  the 
constitution  to  make  the  chief  ju*;- 
tice  a  member  of  the  king's  council 
in  all  matters  of  state.  The  rcvo- 
InCion  made  no  change  in  this  re- 
spect. Lard  Hardwicke  held  ihe 
office  of  lord  chancellor  and  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench  at  <»ne 
and  the  same  time,  and  for  stx 
montlis  he  sat  in  the  cabinet.  It 
was  never  then  considered  as  at 
all  incoftipatfble  with  the  principles 
of  the  conslituiion.  Lord  Mans-- 
field  was  afi  efH<*ient  member  of 
the  cabinet  for  five  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  second,  and  for 
six  years  of  the  pn^seni  reign,  and 
it  had  never  been  imj^uted  to  hWn- 
as  an  impropyicty» 
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Lord  Haivlceshury  spoke  against 
the  appointment^  because  he  said  it 
was  caJculiiied  to  tale  from  rhe 
just  anchor  I  ty  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment.    For  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  personally  he  had  the  highest 
respect  and  reverence.     He  could 
feci  no  other  than  joy  at  seeing  him 
in  the  king's  ccnhd^ntial  councils. 
It  was  only  as  lord  chief  justice 
that  he  objected  to  him ;  he  saw  in 
his  mixed  character  of  politician 
and  judge  serions  and  alarming  in- 
conveniences :  these  the  noble  Inrd 
illustrated  by   examples.     It   had 
been  asked,  Why  begin  at  the  Ke« 
volution  ?  Why  not  go  back  to  the 
more  remote  parts  of  our  history  ? 
Because  it  was  not  wise  to  go  back 
10  unsettled  times  ibr  precedents  ; 
— because,    beft.re  that  time,  the 
judges  were  not  independent  of  the 
crouTi ;  and  if  they  did  not  go  back 
to  bad  times,  the  sole  instance  of 
such    an    appointrr.ent    was   lord 
Mansfield,  lor  the    case    of   lord 
Hardwicke  was  not   to   be   men- 
tioned as  an  example.    In  that  case 
there  was  a  special  cause ;  and  if 
special  oircumstimces  could  be  men- 
tioned as  a  reason  now,  their  lord- 
ships would  never  have  heard  of 
the  present  motion.     iSuch  was  the 
case  in   1788,  when  lord  Kenyon 
was  summoiied  to  the  cabinet }  but, 
up'  to    the    present   instant,    lord 
Mansfield  was  the  only  clrief  justice 
who  had  ever  been  appointed  to  a 
permanent   place  in  the  cabinet; 
and  he  knew  diat,  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  when  that  noble  and  ve» 
nerable  lord  was  again  in-^ited  to 
take  a  seat  there,  he  declined  it, 
with  a  hint  of  his  uneasiness  at  hav- 
ing ever  l>een  drawn  into  the  situ- 
ation.    It  was   dilFercnt  with  the 
office  of  lord  chancellor:  he  was 
properly  the  king's  adviser  in  mat- 
ters of  law,  his  jurisdiction  made  it 
less  dangerous,  and  lie  was  the  only 


judpe  who  was  removable  at  plea- 
sure. The  privy  council  was  in 
its  nature  a  judicial  court :  they 
tried  questions  ol  diftercnt  sorts, 
but  in  all  the  committees  of  privy 
council  for  such  trials^  the  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  Jcing's  bench 
was  not  present. 

Lord  Holland  replied  to  the  dif- 
ferent lords,  who  had  suppt)rted  the 
mt  tion,  and  showed  tiie  many  in- 
stances cf  judicial  characters  mixing. 
in  the  executive  in  this  country  ; 
and  he  adduced  an  instance  in 
Scotland,  where  the  present  lord 
ji!stice  Clerk  •  boasted  from  tlie 
bench  of  being  a  colonel  of  v.run* 
teers  ;  and  when  a  dispute  between 
two  members  of  his  regiment. cama 
to  be  solemnly  tried  befuro  hi^m, 
he  pn  ♦  osed  himself  to  thrown  aside 
the  character  of  the  judge  and 
settle- it  as  their  colonel, 

Lcrd  Grenviile  declared,  that  he 
alone  V'as  the  person  responsible  to 
tl*^  country  for  the  written  advice 
that  he  had  given  to  his  majesty  to 
call  lord  Ellenborough  to  his  conn* 
cik.  It  was  legal,  constitutional, 
and  expedient.  He ^  had  done  it 
because  the  noble  lord  had  an  ele- 
vated mind,  proper  for  the  difficult 
times  which  we  listd  to  encounter  ; 
a  firm  mind  to  meet  our  dangers, 
and  an  unimpeachcd  character  in 
his  high  static^n  to  give  authority 
to  his  advice :  and  lie  had  chosen 
him  that  die  country  might  see,  in 
the  dlflicult  crisis  which  -they  were 
approaching,  that  they  would  have 
the  highest  legal  councils. 

The  lord  chancellor  left  tlie 
woolsack^  and  spoke  against  the 
motion.  He  wished  the  noble  earl 
who  bi  ought  il  forward  would  foh 
low  the  advice  that  had  been  given 
by-the  noble  and  learned  lord  who 
followed  him,  to  the  distin<^uished 
individual  who  was  the  ob'^ect  of 
it,  vi'/.  to  :ciJjct,.and  ch.auue  his 
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©pmion.  Ycmiifl^  as  he  was  in  that 
house,  he  would  take  upon  himself 
to  say  that  such  a  motion  had  never 
been  made  in  it.  If  he  did  not  Tote 
against  it,  he  should  thinlc  tliat  his 
majesty  cciild  not  better  exercise 
the  prerogative  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  than  by  immediately  re- 
moving him  from  the  situation 
which  he  had  now  the  honour  to 

'  hold.     The  motion  was  then  put, 
and  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  house  • 
of  commons,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope 
introduced  the  discussion  of  the 
same  subject.  He  solemnly  dis- 
claimed any  disposition  to  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  govem- 

■  ment.by  the  course  he  was  about  to 
pursue.  Although  it  happened  that 
a  similar  motion  to  tliat  which  he 
proposed  to  make  was  to  be  brought 
forward  tliat  day  in  another  place, 
jet  he  could  assure  the  house  that 
he  did  not  act  in  concert  with  the 
noble  lord  who  was  to  originate  the 
business  there.  He  was  not  unfriend- 
ly to  the  present  administration  ; 
but  the  question  to  which  he  was 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house 
was  exceedingly  interesting  to  the 
country,  and  nad  excited  a  strong 
sensation  every  where.  He  could 
have  wished  that  tlie  noble  and 
learned  lord,  to  whom  his  motion 
referred,  had  saved  him  the  pain  of 
making  it  by  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
been  placed.  He  trusted  he  should 
be  able  to  prove  that  the  noble  lord 
ought  not  to  occupy  such  a  place  5 
but  if  he  failed,  be  should  have  the 
consolation  of  affording  gentlemen 
an  opportunity  of  satisfying  the 
house  and  the  public  on  a  subject 
that  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
anxiety.  Here  the  honoiu^able  mom' 
ber  moved  that  the  king's  speech, 
and  the  act  of  parliament  in  conse- 
<{ueiu:e  c£  that  speech,  for  securing 


the  independence  of  the  judges 
sliould  be  read.  Upon  this  act  he 
shoi^d  take  his  stand-  He  lodced 
upon  it  as  a  breach  of  this  act  to 
appoint  any  judge  of  conmnon  law 
to  an  office  of  emolument  or  power, 
or  which  was  an  object  of  honour- 
able ambition,  from  which  he  might 
be  removed  at  pleasure.  Such  an 
appointment  tended  to  do  away 
that  independence  which  the  biu 
was  designed  to  secure.  With  re- 
gard to  tlie  circumstance  of  there 
being  no  salary  annexed  to  the  ap- 
pointment, he  was  sure  that  could 
have  little  weight,  as  pecuniary 
emolument  could  not  be  supposed 
to  have  any  influence  Upon  honour- 
able  minds,  compared  with  that  of 
high  office  and  dignified  station. 
He  did  not  mean  to  propose  any 
limitation  to  the  king's  prerogative, 
when  he  could  not  approve  of  the 
appointriient  of  a  person  to  the  ca- 
binet whom  he  reg^arded  as  disqua- 
lified, particularly  as  to  the  judicial 
duty  that  he  wquld  have  to  execute 
in  dtat  situation.  No  such  officer 
ought  to  be  appointed  an  habitual 
adviser  of  his  majesty.  It  was  con- 
trary to  law  and  to  common  sense, 
that  the  .same  person  should  be 
judge  and  accuser;  yet  a  chief 
justice,  who  bad  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net, would  often  direct  prosecutions 
in  that  capacity,  over  which  prose- 
cution he  would  afterwards  sit  as 
judge.  Another  consideration  re> 
suited  from  the  particular  case  that 
had  occurred  last  session,  when  the 
house  directed  that  lord  Melville 
should  be  prosecuted  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench.  That  noble  lord 
had  been  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
if  lord  Ellenborough  had  been 
treasurer  of  thenavy,  hemight  have 
been  in  the  same  situation  ;  and  it 
would  be  matter  of  doubt  whether 
he  could  be  removed  upon  such  aa 
obvipus  charge,  if  the  ^uamJsu  re 
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lensgettent  applied  only  to  his  con- 
duct in  the  character  of  judge. 
He  was  at  a  loss  where  to  refer  for 
precedents  that  would  bear  on  the 
subject*  He  was  aware  that  the 
case  of  lord  Mansfield  would  be 
appealed  to ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  been  a  high  ccnstitiu 
tional  lawyer,  and  so  litde  deliciite 
en  this  head,  that  he  felt  no  scruple 
to  sit  on  the  trial  of.  lord  Ge<)rg« 
Gordon,  under  whose  influence  the 
riots  had  taken  place  which  had 
produced  so  much  injury  to  tiie 
public  and  to  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  himself.  He  then  came  to 
the  precedents  on  the  other  side; 
thev  all  knew  from  history  that 
Jefferies, — ^who  was  full  as  good  a. 
statesman  as  a  judge,  h?id  been  in 
chat  situation,  and  had  been  re- 
moved at  the  instance  of  that  house* 
And  in  a  more  recent  instance,  the 
house  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  remoTal  of  a  judge  who  had 
sacrificed  his  indepent&nce  by  ac- 
cepting an  office  dependent  on  the 
bcord  of  control.  Here,  he  ob- 
served, the  question  of  salary  had 
been  entirely  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. It  was  only  the  sacrifice  of 
his  independence,  by  accepting  a 
place^om  which  he  was  remov« 
able  at  pleasure.  His  objection 
did  not  apply  to  the  person  of  lord 
Ellenborough,  who  was  as  well 
qualified  as  any  man  to  be  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  cabinet,  were  he  not  al- 
ready di||^alified  by  bearing  the 
office  of  a  common  law  judge.  The 
honourable  member  concluded  his 
racech  by  moving  resolutions  to 
the  following  effect : — 

1st.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  house,  that  it  is  highly 
expedient  that  his  majesty's  mini- 
sters of  state,  and  confidential  advi- 
sers of  executive  measures,  should 
bp  kept  totally  distinct  and  separate 


from  his  officers  who  preside  in 
his  courts  of  justice. 

5id.  Recolred,  that  it  is'the  opi- 
nion of  this  house,  that  the  menif* 
hers  of^is  majesty's  privy  counoil, 
whom  his  majesty  directs  to  be  ha- 
bitually summoned  to  his  cabinet^ 
are,  and  are  deemed  to  be,  his  con- 
fidential advisers  of  the  executive 
measures. 

3d.  That  for  the  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench  to  be  in  the  prac- 
tice of  attending  on  such  occasions 
is  highly  inexpedient,  tending  to 
the  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
execution  of  his  judicial  functions* 
and  to  render  the  administration  of 
justice  less  satisfactory,  if  not  less 
pure. 

On  tlie  question  being  put  on 
the  first  resojuiion, 

Mr.  Bond  hoped  that  he  should 
be  able  to  persuade  the  house  that 
there  was  nothing  solid  in  the  ob- 
jections made  by  the  last  speakei^  to 
the  appointment  of  his  noble  friend 
to  the  cabinet.  He  admitted,  that 
if  the  noble  lord  had  been  called  to 
a  situation  incompatible  with  his 
judicial  functions  5  if  he  had  been 
brought  into  an  office  that  would 
impede  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  law — whatever  advan- 
tages might  be  derived  from  his 
eminent  abilities,  he  would  rather 
they  should  be  all  forgone  than 
such  consequences  should  be  pro- 
duced. He  felt  that  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  was  one  of  die 
greatest  blessings  any  country  could 
possess  ;  it  was  that  which  secured 
the  government  and  protected  the 
people ;  but  he  wished  the  house 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  calling  lord  Ellc»nborough 
to  the  cabinet.  He  was  already. 
independent,  and  had  obtained  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession.  He 
stood  in  that  proud  and  exalted 
E  4"  situa- 
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situation  in  which  no  ohject  could 
be  presented  to  him  to  swerve  from 
his  duty.  He  was  a  public  cha 
racter,  too,  more  under  the  obser- 
vntion  of  the  public  than  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  iiarlon.  All  the  busi- 
ness of  his  court  was  public,  and 
there  was  a  ^^^rcater  variety  of  cases 
submitted  to  its  decisions  than  to 
tliac  of  any  other  court  of  justice. 
After  many  other  compliments  to 
the  n(»ble  and  learned  }udge,  he 
said,  As  to  tho  supposition  of  the 
incompatibility  of  the  two  offices, 
from  the  circumstance  of  ^e  posr 
sibility  of  suspiciotf  being  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  the  admini- 
strAtion  of  justice,  the  honourable 
gentleman  stated  the  suspicion  in 
the  first  resolution,  and  gave  it  up 
in  the  last,  whore  he  adrfiijted  tho 
purity.  If  the  purity  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  was  doubted, 
then  there  might  be  ground  for 
Suspicion;  but  when  that  is  ad- 
initted,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice must  be  satisfactory.  What 
■Was  the  end  the  gentlemen  pro- 
posed ? ''  What  was  the  object  of 
their  record  ?  What  the  end  of  their 
innovation  ?  It  had  not  been  stated 
that  the  appointment  was  unconsti- 
tutional, illegal,  or  unprecedented. 
It  was  not  unfair,  therefore,  to  as- 
sume that  the  omission  stated  what 
amounted  to  an  admission  that  it 
Svas  not  so.  With  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  chief  justice  prejudg- 
ing a  case  from  the  dfpcu«.sion  it 
'might  undergo  in  the  cabinet,  that 
would  apply  equally  to  all  magis- 
trates, wlio  first  examined  the  case 
by  the  testimony  of  "U'itnesbcs,  and 
afterwards  sat  at  sejjsions.  "With 
respect  to  precedents,  he  admitted 
that  it  was  better  to  looic  for  them 
-hi  modern  times,  though  he  could 
not  allow  that  no  instance  was  to 
be  tak^fl  antecedent  to  the  reign  of 


George  the  third,  to  show  the.nom 
existence  of  that  jealousy  which  in 
the  present  time  began  to  display 
itself.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
third  it  was  enacted,  that  the  chan- 
cellor and  the. king's  chief  justice 
should  follow  his  majesty,  in  order 
diat  he  might  not  want  the  advice 
of  sages  learned  in  tlie  law.  Hew 
the  honourable  member  introduced 
the  precedents  of  modern  tfmes, 
which ''have  already  been  quoted 
in  the  debate  of  the  other  house ; 
and  he  added,  that  it  should  be 
recollected  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  mischievous  effects  had 
been  ascribed  to  such  a  measure  as 
that  now  under  discussion.  When 
it  was  considered  that  the  mcasiirc 
had  received  the  sanction  of  so 
many  learned  and  upright  judges  ; 
that  it  had  been  acted  upon  in  the 
best  periods  of  our  history ;  and 
that  now  for  the  first  time  it  was 
asserted  that  the  appointment  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  would 
have  the  eflRect  of  corrupting  the 
administration  of  justice  5  he  im- 
plored the  house  not  to  remove  a 
nobleman  of  such  integrity  and  in-* 
dependence  from  the  means  of  con- 
tributing to  the  public  service  by 
his  counsels  and  advice.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  order  of 
the  day  be  now  read. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  there  was  one 
mode  by  which,  if  the  services  of 
lord  Ellenborough  were  necessary 
in  the  cabinet,  they  itf|^ht  have 
been  obtained  without  any  ribjec- 
tion  whatever;  and  that  was  to 
have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  He  was  sure,  after  tho 
panegyric  pronounced  by  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  upon  the  vir* 
tues  and  independence  ot  that  noble 
lord,  he  could  not  suppose  that  he 
would  wish  to  cling  to  a  place  for 
life  rather  than  accept  a  precai 
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rious  one.  The  objection  that  go^ 
verncd  his  opinion  upon  that  sub^ 
ject  was,  that,  by  accepting  a  place 
iToni  which  he  was  removable  at 
pleasure,  he  did  away  all  the  con- 
fidence that  was  produced  by  the 
independent  circumstances  of  his 
other  office.  Would  it  be  argued 
that  the  fear  of  his  removal  trom 
the  cabinet  would  have  no  effect  on 
a  chief  justice  ?  Would  it  be  con«» 
tended,  that  a  seat  in  that  cabinet 
was  not  an  object  of  ambition  ?  If 
ever  there  was  a  period  that  proved 
this  more  than  any  other,  it  wa$ 
the  present;  for  never  had  there 
been  an  instance  in  which  such  ob^ 
jects  had  been  pursued  witii  so 
much  ardour  and  anxiety.  The 
pure  administration  of  justice  was' 
the  great  blessing  which  this  country 
had  to  boast  of;  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  our  constitution,  which  had 
stood  unimpaired  amidst  the  shock  of 
parties,  and  survived  and  flourished 
even  amidst  the  troubles  and  dis« 
tractions  of  rebellion,  and  the  salu- 
tary eflFects  of  which  nothing,  he 
hoped,  would  be  done  this  day  to 
disturb.  The  noble  lord,  who  was 
the  immediate  object  of  the  motion, 
was  in  the  administration  of  an  of- 
fice that  had  required  all  the  intel- 
ligence and  all  the  feelings  of  which 
roan  was  capable.  What  he  parti- 
cularly complained  of  was,  that  the 
bench  of  justice,  instead  of  being 
looked  up  to  as  the  summit  of  ele- 
vation the  law  afforded,  \vus  to  be, 
by  the  precedent  of  the  noble  lord's 
appointment,  constituted  the  spring 
of  a  new  ambition  from  which  those 
who  had  obtained  it  v/ere  to  start 
forward  on  a  new  career.  Hence- 
forth the  study  of  the  law  would  be 
cultivated  for  the  attainment  of  a 
diief  justice's  seat  merely  as  a  step 
in  the  ladder  of  promotion,  and  as 
facilitating '  the  access  to  greater 
honours.    This  was  an  eyil  ^  great 


to  the  constitution,  that  it  could 
not  be  permitted  to  establish  itself 
without  the  atniost  mischief.  It 
was  no  objection  tliat  it  was  not  to 
be  found  directly  prohibited.  ^  It 
was  an  evil  so  suiking,  that  every 
jr.ind  must  be  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  it  ;^nd  if  it  should  not  be 
checked  by  this  motion,  it  would  at 
least  be  ultimately  mended  by  the 
reflections,  to  which  the  discussion 
of  this  night  would  give  rise.  It 
was  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  that  a  judge  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  his 
jud^mentiseat  what  he  had  already 
decided  on  in  the  cabinet  as  a  mU 
nister.  This  mischief  wa^s  particu* 
larly  hkely  to  happen  in  the  c^se  of 
prosecutions  for  libels  on  the  gOr 
vemment.  There  was  no  excuse 
for  the  appointment  .but  necessity 
or  expediency.  There  was  no  ne-j 
cessity  in  this  case,  and  the  expedi- 
ency w^as  far  from  being  such  as  ta 
warrant  the  proceeding.  There  was 
no  analogy  between,  the  situation 
of  chief  Justice  in  tho  cabinet  and 
that  of  lord  chancellor ;  the  one 
was  removable  from  his  ofHce  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  or  by 
address  from  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. But  would  the  chiefs  jus- 
tice be  removed  for  having  given 
bad  advice  as  a  minister  ;  or  would 
he,  because  he  was  a  judge,  be  to- 
lerated as  a  minister  after  having 
given  such  advice'?  As  the  pi-ivi* 
leges  of  p:irllament  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  were  valued,  this  as- 
sociation was  to-be  deprecated  :  it 
was  to  be  deprecated  also  in  regard 
to  tlie  prerogative  of  the  crown,  to 
which  nothmg  wjls  more  hosiilo 
tlian  a  removable  cabinet.  The 
noble  lord  was  in  a  situation  to  do 
honour  to  himself,  and  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  country,  by  the  steady 
application  of  the  talents  which  lie 
undoubtedly  possessed-     But  if  tljie 
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whole  benefit  of  the  talents  of  the 
highest  individual  as  a  cabinet  mi- 
nister were  summed  up,  it  would 
in  his  opinion  be  dearly  purchased 
by  one  hour's  suspicion  of  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Lord  Temple  regretted,  that 
when,  in  making  a  motion  to  re- 
move an  individual,  an  attack  was 
to  be  made  on  the  king's  preroga- 
tivxi,  the  honourable  gentlemen  who 
brought  forward  the  motion  did 
not  weigh  better  the  authorities  on 
which  it  was  grounded.  Referring 
to  every  part  of  our  history  since 
the  formation  of  the  consdtutien, 
no  such  thing  as  a  cabinet  council 
was  k^own  or  recognised.  It  was 
not  till  Charles  the  second's  time 
that  a  select'comhiittee  of  the  privy 
council  was  specially  consulted  on 
the  affairs  of  government ;'  and  the 
ling,  recognising  the  practice  as 
an  innovation,  promised  in  future 
to  consult  the  whole  council.  When 
queen  Anne  was  on  her  death-bed, 
and  a  select  committee  of  the  privy 
council  sat  regulating  the  succes- 
sion, the  dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Argyle  came  into  that  Tory  cabi- 
net, and  enforced  their  right  as 
privy  counsellors  to  be  present  at 
its  dclibenitions  and  proceedings. 
The  cabinet  ministers  were  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct  ond  advice, 
not  as  cabinet  ministers,  but  in  re- 
spect  to  the  offices  they  held)  and 
as  privy  counsellors.  If  the  reso- 
lutions  were  to  be  carried,  and  lord 
£llenborough  to  be  removed  from 
the  cabinet,  still  the  object  would 
not  be  attained,  as  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  may  advise  the  king 
^  a  privy  counsellor  and  a  peer 
without  any  restraint  whatsoever. 
The  principle  of  the  motion  would 
go  to  the  length  of  establishing 
that  no  peer  could  be  a  privy  conn- 
ed] or,  and  no  privy  counsellor  a 


peer.  On  the  examination  of  tht 
rebel  lords  in  174>5,  all  thejpapers 
were  laid  before  the  house  of  lords 
by  the  lords  of  the  cabinet,  and  these 
sat  with  the  others  as  judges,  and 
no  objection  was  made.  After  his 
lordship  had  referred  to  other  pre- 
cedents, he  concluded  with  snying, 
that  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our 
history  the  chief  justice  had  been 
one  of  the  king's  vicegerents,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  council  of 
regency,  and  always  summoned  to 
give  his  advice  on  cases  of  great 
public  delinquency  ;  of  course  the 
principle  of  constitutional  law  was 
in  favour  of  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  to  the  following 
effect :  « I  must  say  that  the  intro- 
duction  of  this  subject  before  the 
house  is  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise. 
It  is  tlie  first  instance  that  ever  I 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  cabinet 
council  becoming  the  subject  of  dc* 
bate  in  the  house.  I  never  knew 
of  the  exercise  of  the  king's  prero- 
gative in  the  appointment  of  his 
ministers  to  be  brought  into  ques* 
tion  upon  such  grounds  as  have 
been  $tated  this  night..  If  there 
were  personal  objections,  tlicre 
would  be  a  fair  ground  for  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  to  advise  the 
removal  of  such  a  person.  Where 
no  personal  objections  can  be  stated, 
one  must  hear  it  recommended 
with  astonishment  that  a  class  of 
officers,  who  were  admitted  to  be 
eligible  to  the  privy  council,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  privy  counsellor  | 
should,  in  fact,  be  excluded  from 
the  performance  of  those  very  du- 
ties, which,  on  his  admission  to  the 
privy  council,  he  is  sworn  to  per- 
form. But  in  truth  there  is  no* 
thing  in  our  constitution  that  re- 
cognises any  such  institution  as  a 
cabinet  council ;  but  names  are  of 
small  account  in  this  question.  Call 
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tfe  council  what  yon  w3I,  still  the 
hw  can  Jaiot7  noditng  of  its  mem- 
ben  but  as  privj  counsellors.     As 
tke  existence  of  a  cabinet  council, 
therefore,  has  never  been  legally 
acknowledged,  there  is  of  course 
BO  legal  record  of  the  members 
comprising  any  cabinet,  and  we 
have  it  not  in  our  power  to  state 
any  thmg  of  authority  upon  the 
sobjecty  but  what  may  have  come 
within  our  own  observation,  or  may 
have  been  communicated  to  us  by 
our  fathers ;  therefore  our  prece- 
dents are  few,  and  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  appear  to  doubt 
even  the  few  we  can  offer.     The 
cabinet  is  not  a  responsible  body ; 
there  are  to  be  seen  many  cases  in 
which  parliament  have  tried  to  get 
at  the  advisers  of  any  particular 
act :  but  how  have  they  done  this  ? 
The  mode  alone  will  sustain  my  ar- 
gumenty  that  the  cabinet  councils 
are  not  legally  known :  for,  in  the 
addresses  presented  on  such  occa- 
sions, parliament  applied  co  know 
by  whom  any  measure  may  have 
been  advised.    Such  an  application 
serves  to  show  that  the  cabinet  has 
never  been  deemed  a  responsible 
body.     Examine  also  the  several 
articles  of  impeachment  on  record, 
and  you  can  discover  no  instance  of 
any  man  or  body  of  men  being  im- 
peached   as   cabinet    counsellors  : 
not  one  Kord  is  mentioned  which 
could  countenance  the  idea  of  any 
recognition  of  a  responsible  cabinet 
counciL    Among   the    leaders  of 
those  who  promoted  the  impeach- 
ment of  lord   Oxford  were  very 
many  able  men  ;  among  others,  sir 
Rc^jert  Walpole,  who  was  seconded 
by  another  distinguished  person  by 
no  means  remarxable  for  modera- 
tion;  yet  even  these  active  able 
men  never,  in  their  zeal  to  achieve 
their  purpose,  even  hinted  at  the 
existence  of  a  responsible  cabinet 


council,  the  establishment  of  \vhich 
would    have   so   much   facilitated 
their  success.    From  this,  and  from 
other  circumstances  thiit  apply,  I 
infer  that  such  a  council  was  never 
legally  conceived  to  exist.    There- 
fore for  the  first  time  the  honour- 
able  mover  proposes  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  such  a  body,  and, 
if  you  adopt  his  proposition,  you 
will  introduce  a  complete  novelty  ; 
and,  i  would  ask,  Do  you  mean  to 
stop  diere  ?  If  you  even  do,  I  can^ 
assure  you,  as  fur  as  my  influence 
can  go,  I  will  not  allow  you.   For, 
if  in  any  shape  you  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  cabinet  council, 
we  must  go  on  to  make  such  a 
body  known  to  the  house  and  to 
the  lawsi     Some  gentlemen  may 
confound  tlie  functions  of  what  is 
called    ^e   cabinet   council,    and 
therefore  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  a  distinction.     Councils  fre- 
quently meet  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  to  the  members  opportu- 
nities of  consulting  with  each  other, 
but  with  no  intention  of  communi- 
cating the  result  to  his   majesty. 
Indeed,  upon  many  points,  it  would 
not   only  be  unnecess.iry  but  im- 
proper to   communicat*-'  with  his 
majesty.     Oh   other  occasions  the 
cabinet  council  meet  to  advise  his 
majesty  in  p'j-rsou.     In  the  former 
case  responsibillLy  can  attach  to  no 
one  ;  and  to  whom  should  respon- 
sibility attach  in  the  latter  descripl 
tion  of  meetings?  To  the  at^cnt,  to^ 
be  sure,  who  executes  the  plans  re- 
solved on.     This  I  maintain  to  be 
well-founded.     For  if  this  commit- 
tee of  th^  privy  council  sliould  order 
any   pr6ject  which  did   not   meet 
my  approbation, .  against  which  I 
should  protest,  still  if  the  plan  were 
exceptionable,   my  protest    would 
not  avail  to  acquit  me  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  would  arise  upon 
the  execution  of  it. 

Gentle. 
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"  Gemtlcrnen  on  the  other  side  ap- 
peared to  overlook  the  privy  coun- 
cil :  Is  not  a  seat  there  an  object 
of  anibition,  and  a  removal  from 
^it  the  cause  of  mortification  and 
tfisgrace?  These  counsellors  are 
known  to  tlie  law  ;  and  if  any  one 
of  them  should  advise  his  majesty, 
he  is  responsible  for  such  advice 
whether  he  belong  to  \vl;.it  is  called 
the  cabinet  council  or  no.  With 
regard  to  theoretical  principles,  the 
name  of  Montesquieu  has  been  ad- 
iluccd :  for  this  wiitor  I  entertain 
tlie  highest  respect;  but  the  appli- 
cation of  his  opinions  to  the  consti- 
tution of  England  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  admit:  he  assumes  that 
the  legislative-  should  be  totally  se- 
parate from  the  judicial  functions, 
but  wilU-my  man  attempt  to  apply 
thii  rule  to  tha  constitution  of  En- 
gland ?  With  regard  to  Black- 
stone,  I  demur  to  his  authority  as 
a  great  constitutional  writer.  That 
the  municipal  law  was  laid  ^own 
by  him  with  uncommon  perspi- 
cuity, and  that  he  dilated  upon  it 
with  great  eloquence,  I  am  ready 
to  admit.  His  puiity  of"  style  I 
particularly  admire.  Jle  wa*i  di- 
stinguished as  much  for  simplicity 
and  strentijth  as  any  writer  in  the 
English  language*  Upon  this 
t^found,  therjforo,  I  esteem  judge 
i51ackston<*,  but  not  as  a  constitu- 
tional writer.  Besides,  tlie  words 
quoted  from  this  author  are  quite 
misunderstood. — When  Blf\cks^Qno 
says  that  a  judge  should  not  be  a 
minister  of  state,  he  means  that  he 
shall  not  administer  the  affairs  of 

fovernment.  But  that  is  quite  a 
ifTerent  thing  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  would  have  it  understood  or 
applied. — 1  now  come  to  the  spe- 
cific  objections  made  to  a  chiefjus- 
tice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench 
bitting  in  tlie  cabinet.    The  fiist; 


relates  to  libels  :  in  reply,  I  witt 
only  say  that  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  the  propriety  cf  pro- 
secuting for  a  libel  being  at  all 
agitated  in  a  cabinet  council.  Sure 
I  am  that  no  such  discussion  ought 
to  take  place  there.  The  consi- 
deration of  questions  of  that  nature 
properly  belongs  to  tlic  oflice  of 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment ;  with  wliom  it  rests  to 
give  orders  to  the  attorney-general 
to  prosecute.  But  the  case  of  trca-. 
son  has  been  alluded-  to ;  upon 
questions  of  this  kind,  lord  Ellen- 
borough  is  as  liable  to  be  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  cabinet/  as  a 
privy  counsellor,  as  lie  is  in  his  pre- 
sent situation.  I  contend,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  as  imlikeiy  to  be 
seriously  prepossessed  by  such  pre- 
vious examination,  as  the  magis- 
trates are  who  commit  prisoners. 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  when  a  subject  of  high  trea- 
son comes  on  for  discussion  in  the 
cabinet,  which  may  afterwards  be 
bnnight  to  trial  in  tlie  court  of  . 
knig's  bench,  the  absence'  of  the 
noble  lord,  who  is  tlie  subject  of 
tins  debiite,  from  any  such  discus- 
sion would  be  most  becoming.  But 
how  itiauy  are  the  subjects  cpn* 
necfed  with  war  and  peace,  with 
our  commerce  and  finances,  upon 
which  a  lord  chief  justice  may 
be  consulted  v»ithout  exciting  the 
sli 'finest  jealousy  or  objection  ?" 

Mr.  I\>x  now  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  alleged  incompati- 
bility of  the  legislative  and  judi^ 
cial  fimctions ;  and,  adverting  to 
tl\e  statutes  which  applied  to  this 
question,  he  quoted  the  acts  of  re- 
gency adopted  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  and  that  also  in  the 
early  part  of  his  present  majesty's 
reign.  By  both  these  acts,  a  coun- 
cil to  assist  the  regent  was  ap- 
pgiuted,  and  it  was  <?xpressly  pro^ 
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tided  tliat  the  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench  should  be  one  of 
the  council.  In  such  a  situation, 
riie  chief  justice  would  have  to  per- 
form the  same  functions  as  lord 
EllenborO^h  would  be  now  called 
Od.  to  execute.  After  recapitulat- 
ing and  enforcing  his  several  argu- 
ments, the  right  hon.  gentleman 
insisted,  that  the  proposition  before 
the  house  was  supported  neither  by 
precedent,  law,  argument,  or  ex- 
pediency. He  assured  the  right 
hon.  mover  and  his  supporters,  that 
he  was  not  at  all  willing  to  court 
dr  provoke  opposition  to  his  mea- 
sures ;  indeed,  he  should  be  glad  of 
the  support  of  any  set  of  gentle- 
liien ;  but,  if  he, were  to  have  an 
oppositioiT,  he  particularly  wished 
that  they  might  always  choose  such 
(Juestions  as  those  before  the  house. 
Lord  Castlereagh  tJien  rose.  **  In 
stating  my  sen  liments,"  sayshe,  "on 
the  question,  I  should  wish  to  ex- 
amine how  far  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing a  common  law  judge,  and 
more  especially  a  chief  justice,  into' 
the  cabinet,  can  be  jpstified  upon 
thegrouild  of  direct  precedent,  or 
even  of  analogy  drawn  from  their 
habitual  introduction  into  other 
branches  of  the  constitution.  And 
first,  as  to  those  parliament.ir}''  pre- 
cedents, which  may  be  considered 
as  of  higher  authority  than  the 
practice  of  any  individual,  however 
emineht  or  respectable.  Tins  part 
of  the  arguTtient  rests  upon  *the 
three  regency  acts  of  170.5,  17.31, 
and  1765,  In  all  of  v/hicli  th(^  mime 
of  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  is  ir.troduccd  into  th$  coun- 
cil of  regency.  It  wavx  be  ad- 
Jtiitted,  that  these  acts  give  some 
degree  of  countenance  to  tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  ch:cf  justice  into  a 
situation  of  politi  cal  tm  <ir,  connected 
with  the  administrati(>n  of  the  exe- 
iI'iLtttf  ^(JVvTJ^ment.    lirit'v.-hcn  the 


right  hon.  gentleman  assumes  the 
regency  council,  which  .was  a  fixed 
body,  not  removable  by  the  regent, 
and  composed  of  other  persons  be- 
sides the  executive  ofiicers  of  the 
crown,  (the-  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  for  instance,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbi^ry}  to  be  similar 
to  the  cabinet  either  in  its  constitu- 
tion or  in  it?  functions,  he  assumes 
more  than  the'  obvious  nature  of 
th  It  council  will  w^'arrant.  The 
general  policy  of  these  bills  was,  it 
is  true,  fully  discussed,  but  no 
Question  was  separately  made  upon 
the  propriety  of  including  llie  chief 
justice.  His  nomination  passed  in 
silence.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
except  daring  the  short  period  of 
about  five  wx'eks,  which  elapsed  be- 
tween  the  death  bf  queen  Ann? 
and  the  arrival  of  George  the  first 
in  England,  that  none  of  these  act» 
were  ever  acted  upon.  No  expe- 
rience, therefore,  could  be  had  of 
their  practical  inconvenience  in  tliis 
or  any  other  instance  ;  but  the  most 
superficial  consideration  of  them 
will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  itiy 
candid  mind,  that  their  frame  aaJ 
constitution  is  wholly  inapplicable' 
to  the  present  times.  Their  au-- 
thority  as  precedents  in  the  debates 
oii  the  regency  in  17<SS,  was  gene- 
rally, condemned,  and  by  no  indi- 
viflual  with  mare  ability  or  efiect 
than  by  the  roble  lord  now  at  the 
head  of  his  majesty's  councils^ 
when  he  filled  the  chair  of  this 
house.  Vi'c.  have,  however,  a  class 
of  precedents  entitled  to  more  con-i 
sideration  ;  namely,  those  commis- 
sions proceeding  immediately  from' 
the  crown,  which  vest  in  certain 
persons  under  the  title  of  custodies 
regnij  removable  at  pleasure,  and 
beaiing,  in  that  particular,  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  such  powers  as  are  neces-' 
sarx'  for  carrying  on  the  executive 
govei»« 
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government  in  the  absence  of  the 
King.     Of  these  there  are  upwards 
of  twenty  which  occur  between  the 
revolution  and  tlie  year  1755,  but 
in  none  does  die  name  of  the  chief 
justice  appear.     The  functions  of 
the  cusiodes  regni  being   exercised 
uhtier  the  direction  of  the  soverci;>:n, 
and  upon  communication  with'him, 
the  same  precautions  were  not  re- 
quisite for  the  security  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown  which  were  necessary 
while  the  kin^;;  was  a  minor ;  and 
this  observation  may  explain  why 
such  characters  as  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench  were  introduced 
into  the  p;irlian:bntary  councils  of 
regency,  whilst  they  were  excluded 
from  tliose  immediately  appointed 
by  the  crown.     The  single  prece- 
dent of  modem  times,  on  which 
any  argument  can  be  founded,  is 
that  of  lord  Mansfield  ;  and  in  re- 
ferring to  that  solitiiry  case,  it  is . 
fair  to  consider  it   as  deriving  a 
sanction,  not  only  from   the  evi- 
dence it  affords  of  that  noble  lord's 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,   but 
from  the  acquiescence  of  those  who 
either  sat  with  him  in  tlie  cabinet, 
or  suffered  him  to  sit  there  unques- 
tioned in  parliament.     I  consider 
the  case  oi  lord  Mansfield  as  the 
only  one  really  in  point;  that  of 
lord  Hardwicke  being  clearly  inap- 
plicable, inasmuch  as  he  never  had 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet  till  he  had 
accepted  the  seals,  and  only  held 
the     chief-justiceship    for    a    few 
months,   till  his .  successor,    chief 
justice  Lee,  was  appointed.     He 
had  then  ceased  to  act  as  chief 
justice,  and  had  taken  upon  him 
the  character  and  all  the  functions 
erf*  chancellor,  political  as  well  as 
judicial.     It  might  well  be  con«* 
tended  that  the  weight  of  precedent, 
were  it  stronger  than  it  is,  wonld 
only  go  to  render  ii'more  necessa^ 


ry  to  ccMTcct  the  practice  if  it  tie 
inexpedient,  as  I  maintain  it  to  be. 
The  countenance  which  this  mea* 
sure  may  derive  from  precedent^ 
may  render  less  censurable  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  advise^]  ox  adopt* 
ed.     But    perseverance  in   a  bad 
practice  cannot  be  justified  on  any 
such  ground,     I   own,    however, 
that  tlie  precedent  of  lord  Mans- 
field appears  tome  calculated  ra^er 
to  serve  as  a  'beacon  to  warn  his 
successors  from  what  they  should 
avoid,  than  to  operate  as  an  en- 
couragement to  them  to  follow  his 
example.    No  judge  of  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  or  of  more 
splendid  talents,  ever  sat  upon  the 
bench,  yet  no  one  ever  possessed 
in  a  less  degree  the  confidence  of 
the  public.     He  was  regarded  with 
jealousy  (perhaps  unjustly  so),  as 
carrying  his  political  feelings  with 
him  into  court)  and  was  never  able 
to  conquer  the  effects  of  having  so 
intimately  connected  himself  with 
the  politics  and  the  party  of  the  day. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  lord  Mansfield   was  himself 
deeply   impressed  with  the   sense 
of  his  own  indiscretion  in  having 
become  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
He  certainly  declined  to  return  to 
it  after  the  year  1765,  and  is  said 
to  have  lamented  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  that  he  had  ever  suffered 
himself  to  be  placed  in  this  anoma- 
lous and  hazardous  predicament. 
The  arguments  drawn  by  analo- 
gy, from  the  circumstance  of  chief 
justices  being  habitually  members 
of  the    house  of  peers  and  of  the 
privy  council,  will  prove  nothing 
in  support  of  their  being  called  to 
tlie  cabinet  upon  ordinary  occa- 
sions, if  the   purposes  for  which 
they  are  placed  in  those  situations 
are  fairly  considered.    The  house 
of  lords  being  a  judicial  body,  and 
a  court  of  tppeal,  necessarily  re-. 
*  quires 
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qitires  the  presence  of  lega]  chirac- 
ters    to    conduct   a    iurisdiction, 
which,  in  practice,  devolves  entirely 
on  them ;  and  no  persons  can  be 
^  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  this  task 
a  the  chief  judges  and  superior 
members  of  the  profession,  without 
whose  aid  the  whole  direction  of 
the  house  on  legal  subjects  would 
dcFolve  on  the  chancellor  for  the 
timei  being — a  circumstance  by  no 
means  to  be  desired.  So  introduced 
into  the  legislature,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not   precluded  by  any  law 
from  entering  into  all  the  heat  of 
politics:  but  i(  is  equally  certain, 
that  in  so  doing  they  would  forfeit 
much  of  the  respect  and  reverence 
which  is  now  paid  to  them  ;  and  it 
would  be  justly  imputed  to  them 
as  an  impropriety  of  conduct,  not 
considered  as  the  necessary  effect 
of  tlieir  being  admitted  into  the 
house  of  peers,  if  they  should  use 
the  privileges  of  the  peerage  in  'a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  judi<;tal  character.    The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  pri- 
vv  council  2    the  greater  part  of 
tne  business  which    comes  before 
that  council  is  of  a  judicial  na- 
ture, and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  persons   of  legal  knowledge 
and  ejiperience  should  habitually 
attend  on  that  body.     Every  pri- 
vy  counsellor  is  of  course  bound 
to  afford  his   advice  to  his  sove- 
reign on  all  subjects  upon  which 
his  majesty  may  think  fit  to  call 
for  it.     On   many  points  usually 
discussed  in  the  cabinet,  and  not 
in  the  council  at  large,  the  assis- 
!ance  of   the   chief  judges    may 
be  highly  necessary,  and  to  such  ^ 
an  occasional  recnrrence  for    ad- 
vice wc  do    not?  object.      But  it 
does  not  follow  from  the  right  of 
the  king  to  call  upon  every  indi- 
vidual privy  counsellor  for  advice 
as  often  as  be  shall  see  occasion,. 


and  from  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  such  privy  counsellor  by  his 
oath  to  advise  when  called  upon, 
til  at  it  is  an  expedient  or  a  consti-* 
tutional  exercise'  of  the  prerogative 
to  summon  a  person  who  is  madei 
a  privy  counsellor  in  order  that  he 
may  exercise  judicial  functions  and 
be  resorted  to  for  occasional  assis- 
tance on  subjects  of  a  special  na- 
ture, to  all.  the  secret  deliberations 
on  state  affairs,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  purposes  for  which 
he  was  chiefly  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  privy  counsellor: 
and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  con- 
tended, that  the  circumstance  of  a 
chief  justice  being  a  member  of 
tlie  privy  council  proves  the  fitness 
or  propriety  of  his  having  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet.  The  inconveniences 
that  may  arise  from  his  being  a 
permanent  member  of  the  go- 
vernment are  many  and  obvious* 
But  it  is  said  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman.  If  a  chief  justice 
may  not  habitually  advise  his  ma- 
jesty on  state  affairs,  why  make 
him  a  privy  councellor  ?  and  how 
did  it  happen  that  chief  baron  Eyre 
tried  die  prisoners  for  treason,  on 
whose  case  he  had  previously  de- 
cided in  council?  The  first  point 
has  been  already  replied  to  ;  the 
latter  will  not  appear  to  furnish  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  with 
any  ground  of  argument,  if  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding  be  fairly 
considered.  Chief  justice  Eyre 
was  not  called  to  die  cabinet  to  mir 
himself  in  politics,  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  administration  of  the 
d«y,  or  to  exercise  any  political 
discretion  whatever.  He  was  Sum- 
moned to  the  privy  council  at  large 
as  a  magistrate ;  in  that  capacity 
alone  he  acted  j  his  duty  there  was 
to  hear  tiie  evidence  against  the 
prisoners,  to  decide  whether  it  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  committal, 

and 
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and  for  what  crime.  His  doty  was 
in  no  respect  distinguishable  from 
that  of  any  ordm^ry  magistrate  when 

■  a  charge  is  brought  before  him. 
It  never  has  been  contended,  that 
a  justice  of  peace,  by  committing  a 
prisoner,  stood  disqualified  from  de*- 
tennining  on  tlie  charge  as  a  grand 
juror,  or  of  sitting  on  the  bench  as 
a  judge.  No  reasonable  objection 
can  therefore  be  taken  to  the  con* 
duct  of  tlie  chief  baron.  But  if  he 
had  been  consulted  in  the  cabinet 
on  the  political  expediency  of  bring- 
ing tliose  persons  to  trial ;  if  he 
had  engaged  in  all  the  councils  of 
government  at  that  critical  period, 
and'  had  stored  his  mind  with  all 
the  secret  information  which  he 
would  probably,  have  found  there, 
bearing  more  or  less  on  the  cases 
of  those  prisoners ;  it  would  be  ' 
xnonstrous  to  contend  that  under 
these  circumstances,  and  with  a 
mind  so  prepared,  he  could  with 
propriety  have  been  sent  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  parties  accused. 
In  these  reasons  the  practice  of  in- 
troducing a  chief  justice  of  the  ' 
kin^  bench  into  the  cabinet,  as  an 
habitual  adviser  of  the  measures  of 
the  executive  government,  .appears 

•to  me  to  derive  no  countenance 
whatever  from  any  analogy  to  be 
drawn  from  the  intrqduction  of  tliat 
magistrate  into  th6  house  of  lords 
ond  privy  council :  as  little  can 
it  be  supported  by  the  circumstance 

.of  ihe  lord  chancellor's  being  aK 
^x'ays  h  cabinet  minister,  thou  eh 
filling  a  judicial  situation.  In  uie 
first  place,  the  cl^arcellor  is,  ex  ofi- 
ci&,  an  executive  officer  of  state 
measures.  AH  treaties  or  instru- 
ments, with  respect  to  our  foreign 
relations,  all  grants  at  home,  are 
sealed  by  him  under  his  personal 
responsibility:  it  seems  therefore 
indispensable  diat  he  should  be  a 
party  to  the  councils  of  the  govern- 


ment. But,  except  on  trials  befor^ 
the  peers,  he  exercises  no  criminal 
jurisdiction.  He  holds  his, office 
during  pleasure :  his  political  func* 
tions  are  not  less  prominent  than 
his  judicial  duties:  his  existence  in 
both  capacities  depends,  like  that 
of  atiy  other  member  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  Upon  the  fate  of 
the  administration  of  the  day.  It 
is  true  that  he  is  charged  with  ju- 
dicial functions  of  the  highest  na- 
ture, but  they  relate  not  to  the  lif^ 
or  liberty  of  the  subject ;  they  ard 
of  a  description  much  less  likely  to 
be  exercised,  or  (which  is  not  less 
material  to  the  present  question) 
to  be  suspected  of  being  exercised, 
under  any  political  bias,  than  those 
of  the  chief  jus tic-e*  Decisions  on 
property  seldom  attract  the  at- 
tention, or  rouse  the  feelings, 
of  the  public.  The  struggles  of 
party  have  no  connection  with  ci- 
vil suits.  The  chancellor  could 
but  little  serve  the  purposes  of  his 
party,  or  gratify  his  political  resent-^ 
ments,  by  unjust  decisions  in  his 
court.  Besides,  the  suitor  has  al- 
ways an  option  of  carrying  his 
cause  in  the  first  instance  before 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  a  judicial 
officer,  holding  his  situation  like 
any  other  judge  during  good  beha- 
viour ;  and  there  is  always  aiv^ap- 
peal  open  to  the  party  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  chancellor  to  the  house 
of  lords.  In  the  exercise  of  a  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  thfere  is  a  wide 
difference.  In  such  courts  cases 
constantly  arise  Which  call  forth 
the  passions  of  the  people.  The 
judge  whiO  presides  on  such  occa- 
sions can  no  otherwise  hope  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  public,  tlian  by  standing  uncon- 
nected with  the  questions  which 
come  before  him^  and  totally  un- 
concerned in  the  event  of  the  pfo- 
ccedings.    Bat  to  pass  on  for  the 
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p^e^nt  from,  the  consideration  of 
the  effects  of  this  measure  upon  the 
character  of  a  common  law  judf^^e, 
should  such  a  judge  unfortunately 
be  inclined  to  carry  his  party  fecl- 
If^gs  and  resentments  with  him  to 
the  bench,  he  cerrainly  could  ap- 
ply them  to  purposes  of  oppression 
with  much  less  control  in  criminal 
than  in  civil  cases.  A  riffht  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Bond)  says,  What  has  the  chief  jus- 
tice in  such  cases  to  do  but  to  de- 
xlare  the  law,  possibly  aidc-i  by 
some  of  his  brethren,  the  jury  de- 
ciding on  the  fact  ?  B\0i  indef)en- 
dently  of  tlv?  influence  which  the 
summing  np  of  the  judge  must  ne- 
cessarily have  upon  the  verdict, 
the  right  Iionourable  gentleman  for- 
f^ets  that  to  the  judi^e  exclusively 
belongs  the  detei-mination  of  the 
quantum  of  punishment  in  cases 
where  it  is  discretionary  ;  and  as  in 
tlie  infliction  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment there  is  seldom  aay  precise 
standard,  or  any  fixed  principles  to 
resort  to,  it  is  obvious  that  in  no 
exercise  of  the  judicial  authority 
may  abuse  more  easily  prevail,  or 
(which  is  hardly  less  mischievoub) 
will  it  be  more  readily  imputed. 
Being  unable  to  sustain  his  ar- 
gument either  on  the  ground  of 
precedent  or  by  any  analogy,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  endeavours  at 
once  to  get  rid  of  tlie  motion,  by 
assuming  that  there  is  no  such  body 
known  {o  die  law  or  constitution  as 
a  cabinet  council ;  that  responsi- 
bility cannot  attach  to  the  indivi* 
duals  composing  such  a  body  ;  and 
that  tlie  constitution  knows  no  re- 
sponsibility, except  in  those  execu- 
tive  officers,  of  the  crown,  who  in 
their  respective  departments  carry 
the  king's  orders  into  execution. 
However  it  may  suit  the  purposes 
cf  his  present  argum^^nt,  I  appre- 
hend the  right  hon.  gentleman 
180e» 


ivould  have  been  very'  little  dis- 
posed, when  he  was  himself  out  of 
office,  to  listen  with  patience  tp 
such  a  statement  from  a  minister  of 
the  crown.  What  would  he  have 
said,  if  my  late  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Pitt)  nad  disclaimed 
all  responsibility  on  account  of  the 
late  confederacy  on  the  continent, 
referring  his  opponents  to  my  nobld 
friend  in  another  house,  (Lord  Mul* 
grave,)  as  being  alone  responsible 
for  all  such  measures,  with  the  ad^- 
dition,  perhnpSf  of  the  lord  chan* 
cellor,  who  affixed  the  great  seal 
to  the  treaties  ?  Wi)uld  any  mini- 
ster hive  availed  himself  of  so  con* 
temptible  a  subterfuge,  or  would 
the  house  have  endured  supli'  a  doc* 
trine?  Is  not  the  cabinet,  in  the 
modei^n  practice  of  the  constitution, 
as  well  known  to  parliament,  as  if 
the  existence  of  such  a  council'had 
been  an  object  of  express  legislative 
provision  ?  Have  not  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  been  always  consi- 
dered by  the  country,  and  have 
they  not  always  considered  them- 
selves, whateN'er  miijht  have  been 
their  offices,  or  even  If  they  sr.:  there 
without  office,  as  both  individually 
and  collectively  responsible  for  the 
jneasiires  of  government  ?  It  ma/ 
frequently  be  more  difficult  to  esta- 
blish the  fact  of  the  participation  in 
tJie  giiiit  of  any  criminal  measure 
against  the  minister  who  has  onlf 
advised,  than  it  would  be  to  prove 
it  against  the  minister  who  has  exe* 
cuted  it  J  no  other  evidence  being 
,  required  in  the  latter  case,  than  the 
order  or  instrument  by  which  the 
criminal  act  has  been  eidier  directed 
or  performed.  But  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  difficul ty* which  may 
attend  the  proofs  of  the  fact  in  par- 
ticular instances,  cannot  affijct  the 
flfcneral  question  of  responsibility. 
Independently,  however,  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  right  honourable 
F  gentleman's' 
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gentleman's  argument  to  the  pre- 
sent  question,  it  is  of  no  small  im« 
portance  that  the  country  at  large, 
>iind  that  Europe,  should  be  inform- 
,ed,  whether  the    cabinet   council, 

fenerallv,  with  the  noble  lord 
Grcnviile)  at  its  head,  is  to  be  con- 
^dercd  as  responsible  for  all  the 
measures  of  government ;  or  wh^- 
^er  diose  alone  who  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  respective  acts  are  an- 
swerable. It  is  right  that  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood,  whether, 
the  only  security  we  have  for  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs, 
on  wise  and  sound  principles,  is  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  him- 
self; whether  the  military  system 
of  the  country  is  exclusively  com- 
mitted to  the  separate  responsibility 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  war 
/  department ;  and  whether  the  first 
lord  ef  the  treasury's  responsibility 
is  in  the  present  administration  to 
be  really  viewed  upon  all  questions 
not  immediately  relating  to  that 
department,  in  no  other  light  than 
in  that  of  an  ordinary  privy  coun- 
seBon  If  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman  has  failed  in  divesting  lord 
EUenborough  of  the  riesponsible 
(Character  ofa  minister,  sununoned, 
is  he  is  acknowledged  to  be,  habi- 
tually, and  not  occasionally,  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  cabinet ;  if  he 
has  failed  to  disprove  the  d>viou$ 
inconveniences,  to  say  the  least  of 
such  an  union  of  incompatible  func- 
tions in  the  same  person,  which 
must  perpetually  compel  him  to 
abandon  his  duty,  either  as  a  mi- 
nister or  as  a  judge;  if  he  has 
failed  to  produce,  either  from  pre- 
cedent or  analogy,  any  adequate 
arguments  to  sustain  a  practice  so 
obviously  injurious ;  as  little  has 
he*  succeeded  in  establishing  any 
sufficient  grounds,  either  of  expe- 
diency or  necessity,  to  justify,  in 
the  instance  immediately  before  us, 


the  adoption  of  a  measare  which  is 
open  on  general  principles  to  the 
strongest  objection.  And  first,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  it :  Admitting, 
which  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  doj 
the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
individual  for  such  a  confidential 
trust,  will  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  contend  that,  without 
recurring  to  the  king's  bench,  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  form  their 
government?  Will  he  maintatny 
that  at  least  adequate  qualifications 
for  the  cabinet  might  not  iave  been 
found  in  some  other  quarter?  I 
am  certainl^r  not  one  of  those  ^o 
have  discovered  that  the  present 
administration  comprehends  all  the 
talents,  all  the  experience,  all  the 
respectability,  or  all  the  virtue^  of 
the  country.  Would  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  be  to  disparage  them  un» 
iustly,  to  suppose  tliat  mis  compre* 
hensive  union  of  parties  did  not  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  various  con- 
nections of  which  it  consists,  afford 
the  means  of  supplying  lord  Ellen- 
borough's  place,  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  duties  of  his 
own  high  situation  ?  Can  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  justice 
to  his 'own  chancellor,  assert,  that 
without  the  introduction  of  lord 
EUenborough  the  cabinet  would 
have  been  destitute  of  adequate 
legal  abilities  ?  Will  he  contend  that 
the  addition  of  the  learned  lord's 
political  and  constitutional  know- 
ledge was  absolutely  requisitip  to  the 
constitution  of  the  govenmient? 
To  the  sound  constitutional  princi- 

Fles  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
beg  to  be  amongst  the  first  to  b«ur 
testimony.  His  presence  in  the 
cabinet  is  certainly  a  circumstance 
which  creates  confidence,  and  not 
distrust,  in  my  mind.  Were  he 
there  without  prejudice  to  what  I 
must  deem  duties  of  superior  Im- 
portatite,  I  should  rejoice  at  his 
appointment ; 
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appointment;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
nifself  that  his  place  might  not  have 
been  supplied  by  others  equally  en- 
titled, on  general  constitutional 
grounds,  to  mj  confidence,  who 
appear  to  have  been  unaccountably 
excluded,  whilst  his  lordship  has 
been  most  unnecessarily  included,  in 
breach  of  constitutional  policy,  if 
not  of  law.  If  the  appointment  is 
not  sustainable  on  the  grounds  of 
necessity,  it  appears  still  less  capa» 
ble  of  being  supported  on  conside- 
rations of  policy .  or  expediency. 
Can  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
contemplate  the  judicial  system  of 
the  country ;  can  he  advert  to  the 
wise  principles  upon  which  it  has 
been  framed  and  improved ;  the 
"care  that  has  been  taken  to  render 
the  situation  of  a  judge,  not  only 
independent  of  every  influence,  and 
especially  of  that  of  the  cro\^Ti,  but 
to  consider  thenti  as  a  distinct  order 
in  the  community,  to  which  the 
Siation  might  look  up  with  unlimit- 
ed confidence,  as  entirely  devoted 
to  the  distribution  of  justice,  and 
removed  from  the  political  cabals 
t>r  party  struggles  of  the  times  ? 
Can  we  thus  contemplate  the  dig- 

Jfified  and  useful  situation  of  a 
adge,  acting  within  his  proper 
sphere,  and  deem  it  either  of  light 
importance,  or  of  little  danger,  to 
call  upon  a  chief  justice  to  descend 
hoTa  such  an  eminence,  for  the 
purpose  of  involving  himself  in  all 
the  confusion  and  vicissitudes  of 
political  life  ?.  What  estimate  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  is  pre- 
pared at  thisfnoment  to  form  of  the 
confidence  or  popularity  which  at- 
taches to  the  present  administration, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  surmise ;  but 
whether  he  is  disponed  to  feel 
more  or  less  sanguine  upon  this 
fioint,  I  am  sure  he  has  known  too 
much  of  political  life,  to  take  for 
^ranted,  that  it  may  UQt,  in  process 


of  time,  and  perhaps  at  no  v.ery 
distant  period,  become  not'  only 
unpopular,  but  odious.  Why,  then« 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  are  the 
character  and  inflifence  of  our  first 
criminal  judge,  in  short,  all  his 
best  means  of  doing  good,  to  be 
unnecessarily  embarkecT  in  the  frail 
and  uncertain  state  of  this  or  any 
administration?  Why  is  he  to  be 
thus  exposed  to  all  the  jealousy,  to 
all  the  hatred,  to  all  the  reproaches,^ 
frequently  most  unjust,  which  those 
in  high  political  station  are  doomed 
to  suffer  i  As  long  as  he  remains  on 
the  bench  of  justice,  abstracted  from 
such  struggles,  whatever  errors  he 
may  commit,  however  he  may 
find  himself  compelled  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  popular  fceling, 
his  conduct  will  be  regarded  wim 
confidence,  and  even  his  mistakes 
will  be  respected ;  all  parties  will 
concur  in  upholding  him  :  but  ]eC 
him  once  assume  the  character  pf  a 
party  man  and  a  politician,  let  htm 
once  embark  in  the  same  bottom 
with  the  administration  of  the  day, 
and  he  is  ihimCdiately  exposed  to 
all'the  rancour,  to  all  the  fair  cen* 
sure,  and  to  all  the  illiberal  and 
unjust  reproach  to  which  govern* 
ments  are  exposed  :  these  popular 

'  prejudices  will  pursue  him  into  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  he  will  there 
find  suspicion  and  insinuation  sxib- 
stituted  for  that  confidence  and 
reverence  which  attended  on  him 
while  he  was  only  a  judge.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  consider  the  removal 
of  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  from  his  natural  and  proper 
functions,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting him  into  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  judge  and  politician,  and  of 
making  him  necessarily  a  member 
of  a  party,  to  be  a  most  unwise^ 
and,  if  persevered  in,  a  most  unjus* 

,  tifiable  proceeding ;  that  it  is  in  th« 

present  instance  to  ^e  defended  on 
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no  grounds  of  necessity,  or  even  of 
Apparent  political  expediency  ;  thtit 
it  is  a  practice  not  to  be  suppoited 
by  any  analogy  kn<n%'n  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  that  the  only  instances 
from  statute  which  can  be  argued 
in  any  degre«  to  countenance  it, 
are  of  imperfect  authority  in  them- 
selves, and  are  laws  of  a  special 
nature,  'standing  upon  their  own 
grounds^  rather  forming  exceptions, 
than  tending  to  establish  a  general 
rule  ;  and  ;hat  the  cnly  dtrtct  pre- 
cedent, namely,  thnt  of  lord  Mans- 
field, amounts,  'when  considered 
\v;th  all  its  circumstances  iind  con- 
sequences, to  a  conJcnination  rS 
tlie  measure.  I  deprecate  the  prac- 
tice, as  calculatetl  to  raise  a  A  cling 
with  respect  to  the  judicial  system 
of  the  country,  v.luch  perhaps,  with 
the  exception  of  lh<  period  v.ht-n 
l<ird   Mansfield    presided    on    the 

'  bench,  has  pcver,  at  least  in  mo- 
dern times,  been  known  tyr  exist 
In  all'the  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
wliich  thrf  eitahlishnjcnts  oi  tlie 
country  have  been  exposed,  the 
purity  of  tlie  administration  oi  jus- 
tice has  never  been  made  a  matter 
of  question  :  the  bitterest  enemies 
•of  the  constitution  have  never  ven- 
tured to  utter  e\'en  a  su^•pic!(n 
against  it.  It  is  that  part  oi'  our 
system  -which  in  the  eyes  of  eveiy 
ibreign  nation  most  exalts  and  di- 
ttinguishes  tlie  country;  it  is  that, 
the  value  of  which  is  most  felt  at 
home,  and  is  calculated,  from  the 
universal  sense  of  iis  approach  to 
perfection,  and  the  attachment 
which  it  commands,  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  whole  Will  then  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  for 
purposes  of  party  or  personal  con- 
venience, venture  to  break  in  ii|X)n 
such  a  system  ?  Can  he  pietend  to 
say  that  its  existence  dc/cs  not,  above 
all  other  cirGi  mstances,  dcpead  on 


the  independence,  of  the  JuifgrsT? 
or  could  he  point  out  any  mode  by 
which  it  is   more  likely' to  be  se- 
riously brought  into  disrepute  and 
suspicion,    than    by    making   the 
judges  politicians,  and  byre-placing 
them  in  any  degree  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  ?  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  public  opinion  was  never 
more  decided  on  any  question  than 
on  the  prc'stnt.     Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  tlie  present  discussion, 
the  more  tlie  subject  is  examined, 
the  less  disposition  there  will  be  ta 
persevere  in  it  now,  or  to  venture 
to  recur  to  it  at  a  fulure  day.     On 
these  groinids  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  state  fully  my  sentiments  on  the 
question,  and   L  cannot  conclude 
without    expressing   to   the  right 
hon.  gentleman  my  conviction  that 
he  will  find  no  reas.m  to  felicitate 
himself  upon  the  part  he  has  taken 
upon  the  present  occasion ;    that, 
in  proportion  as  the  subject  is  can- 
vas'-cd  and   undcrs:v'^<id,    the  deli- 
berate judgment  of  die  public  Svill 
be  against  him  ;  and  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  assure  him,  that  what- 
ever political  sins,  either  past  or 
future,  he  may  have  to  answer  for 
to  his  country,  for  none  will  he 
find  I  hem  less  disposed  to  forgive 
him  than  tor  thus  lending  himself 
to  a  measiire,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  break  down  the  principles  upon 
trhlch  the  sure  administration,  of 
public   justice,    and   consequently 
the  liberties  of  the-  British  nation, 
pre-eminently  depend. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  and  -Mr.  She- 
ridan spoke  against  the  motion  ; 
Mr.  Percival  and  Mr^  Wilberforce 
were  for  it,  the  latter  of  whom 
S|X)ke  at  great  length  on  the  subject. 
The  question  was  then  called  for 
and  the  house  divided :  for  the  mo* 
tiaH6^,  against  it  222* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ikhate  on  India  J  {fairs — Mr,  Franas^s  AToiion  relative  to  Moneif  said  to 
have  been  Unt  to  Gw'icowar-^  On  \\  Jr.  Paul's  .V otion  for  certain  Papers--^  , 
State  of  the  iMilUary — Mr.  JViutifid  s  Motion  for  a  Return  of  the  cffec" 
tire  Foiunteer  Forte-  Bill  fur  incrcdsiiif  the  Nunibir  of  foreign  Troops^*^ 
Discussion  relative  to  the  intendidnetv  MiHtarif  Plans  •  Omunitlee  of 
Sup*}iy-i^  Ordnance  Est  7tt ales,  and  Dictates  occasioned  ly  thvm—Mf. 
IVindJiam's  Plan  of  Befence  stated,  and  Debate  uptn  it. 


THE  affairs  of  India,  which 
have,  of  late  years,  become  of 
tiie  vitmciSt  importance  to  the  weU 
f.ire  of  this  country,  occupied  much 
cf  the  t.lme  and  attention  of  parlia.. 
ment  dating  the  sessions :  \he  mo- 
tbns  of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Paull, 
iiated  in  iliib  chapter,  were  but  pre- 
lidss  to  JonTcrand  still  more  inter- 
esting discusb«»nt»  on  tii€  same  sab- 
j.'>ct.  From  these,  we  Jiave  i>ecn 
Jed  to  some  very  int^-^restiiig  debates 
on  the  state  of  the  military,  and  to 
the  development  of  Mr.  WinfU 
ham's  plan  of  defence,  which  had 
been  looked  for  with  much  anxiety, 
as  well  by  tlie  friends  as  by  tliosc 
inimical  to  tJie  ejii sting  adminisu-a- 
tion. 

Mr.-  Francis  rose,  pursuant  t?o 
BOiice,  to  move  for  the  production 
<^'a  document,  which,  he  said,  was 
at  once  of  considerable  imporLince 
and  cariDsit y .  B^i t  yet,  as  it  rela ted 
to  a  subject  which  appeared  not 
to  excite  much  interest  in  that  house 
or  the  country,  it  might  not  excite 
adequate  attention.  He  did  feel 
indeed  that  thi?  subject  seemed  to 
be  not  oiHy  disgusting  in  itself,  but 
that  he  had  to  contend  with  an 
unwilling;  aud:enci\  Thishc  justly 
conceived  too  much:  still  for  five- 
a«d-t\Ment  y  yei^rs"  he  was  i rresi st ihl y  * 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  by  a 
ccusciouiness  of  necessity,  to  bring 
tlie  afFuirs  of  India  before  parlia- 
zaent  aud  the  country*     India  wusr 


erery  day  beeoming  more  formi*. 
daUle  to  this  country,  and  every 
thing  that  related  to  our  possessions 
in  that  quarter  imperatively  claimed 
the  regards  of  parliament.  The 
question  which  he  had  now  to  sub- 
TiHi  to  ihc  consideration  of  the 
ht)iiSL*  did  n<it  refer  to  wnr  or  peace, 
or  to  any  topic  of  Indian  policy : 
it  was  mere  i  5'  a  point  re*j  pec  ling 
finance,  and  was  p^*:  haps  not  a  bad 
preface  to  the  c^msidcraiion  of  the 
nioti^)n  of  wJiich  an  hon,  gentleman 
(Mr.  Paull)  had  givA-Mi  notice  for 
that  day.  -  Motious  of  tliis  nature 
the  hr.uoar'able  gant]:;man  cour* 
ceived  to  be  puiiicularly  necessary, 
in  consequence  ol  the  irrcgiilar 
manner  in  whidi  the  accounts  re- 
specting India  wore  laidbeliKt}  the 
hou-se,  or  rarher  by  die  noglvcr, 
for  some  time,  to  make  any  orT.- 
cial  communication  whatever  from 
that  quarter.  No  budt^et,  it  was 
to  be  recollected,  w;is  at  iill  brought 
forward  last  sessions,  and  the^nof. 
We  lord  who  th*:n  presided  over 
tiie  board  of  control,  accounted 
for  that  sin ;;^u Jar  omission  (nothing 
similar  to  which  had  ever  occurred 
before,  since  the  board  of  control 
was  msiitiited)  in  tiiis  singular  way, 
namely,  tliat the necj^si'ury  accounts 
had  not  arrived  from  India. .  This 
was  certainly  strange,  -and  he  re- 
commended ft  to  tlie  particular, 
attention  of  his  . majesty *s  present* 
nainiuors.  Sinci?  ti:e  end  of  March. 
F:^  ISvU, 
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]803»  no  statement  h^d  been  laid 
before  parliament  of  the  situation 
of  the  finances  of  India,  \^'hich 
vras,  notwithstanding,  known  to 
be  alarming.  If  he  were  to  ask  the 
reason  why  necessar]|r  accounts  did 
not  arrive  in  due  time  to  enable  the 
minister  for  India  to  bring  forward 
the  India  budget  last  year,  it  would 
not  surely  be  answered  .that  those 
accounts  were  not  sent  from  India 
in  due  time;  for  any  sUch  delay 
would  involve  the  direct  breach  of 
an  act  of  parliament.  But  if  it 
were  said  tliat  the  dispatches  were 
intercepted,  that  the  ship  which 
carried  them  was  captured,  and 
thus  that  our  financial  account  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  then 
another  question  would  arise.  It 
was  notorious  that  every  captain 
intrusted  with  the  conveyance  cf 
public  dispatches  to  Europe  is  en- 
joined, by  order  of  council,  to  have 
such  dispatches  suspended  from  out 
of  the  cabin  window,  with  a  lead 
attached  to  them,  in  order  that 
when  the  ship  should  be  in  danger 
of  falling  into  art  enemy's  hands 
the  dispatches  should  be  imme- 
diately thrown  into  die  sea.  If 
this  salutary  order  had  not  been 
entirely  disiqarded,  he  could  not, 
by  tlie  way,  conceive  how  it  hap- 
]^ed  that  so  many  important  com- 
munications from  India,  both  of  a 
public  and  private  nature,  should 
have  been  intercepted  by  the  ene- 
my. He  was  the  inore  surprised 
at  this,  when  he  considered ihe  con- 
sequences which  had  resulted  from 
the  frequent  loss  of  public  docu- 
ments from  India ;  with  the  nature 
of  many  of  which,  and  conse- 
qu^tly  vrith  the  state  of  India 
Itself,  wc  had  of  late  years  so  often 
become  acquainted  through  the 
prisss  of  Bonaparte.  This  was  pro- 
ductive of  serious  injury  to.  our 
interests,  and  the  cause  ought  to  be 


seriously  inquired  into«  No  man 
indeed  could  deny  the  importance 
of  inquiry  and  explanation,  re- 
specting a  country  which  yielded  an 
annual  i-evenue  of  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  millions  j  and  yet  he 
recollected,  that  in  ihe  course  of 
the  last  session,  in  the  month  of 
January,  he  and  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite (Castlereagh;  could  scarcely 
get  above  twenty  members  to  attend 
to  the  discussion  of  its  interests. 
The  hon-  member,  referring  to  th^ 
subject  of  his  motion,  observed,  that 
itwasconnecled  with  the  Mahnitca' 
t^ar  ;  and,  as  Ke  had  before  stated, 
he  expected  to  have  seen  it  explained 
in  die  printed  papers  before  tho 
bouse*  But  disappointed  in  that 
expectation,  and  finding  no  men? 
lion  whatever  made  of  it,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  move  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  special  document  to  exy 
plain  it.  In  the  coimtry  of  Guzerat, 
to  the  northrwest  of  9^mbay,  diere 
is  a  -prince  called  Gwicowar:  a 
part  of  his  territory  has  been  ceded^ 
to  the  company,  partly  to  make 
good  the  pay  of  our  subsidiary 
force  stationed  at  Poona,  and  for 
other  objects  of  indemnification. 
Out  of  that  fund  we  ought  to  have 
received  a  considerable  revenue; 
but  to  that  prince  the  government 
of  Bombay  have  lent  a  sum  not 
much  less  dian  360,000/.  The 
documents  relative  to  diis  extraor- 
dinary transaction,  I  thinks  ought 
to  have  been  laid  before  the  Bouse, 
The  question  naturally  arising  out 
of  it,  which  I  should  wish  to  put, 
is,  upon  what  ground  this  loan 
was  made  by  a  distressed  company, 
and  particularly  by  Bombay,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  distressed  presi- 
dencv  in  India.  In  the  papers 
that  nave  been  printed,  I  cannot 
find  any  thing  to  throw  a  ray  of 
light  upon  the  subject.  The  com- 
janj  take  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory 
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tory  of  Gwicowar,  they  hold  it  in 
his  iiame»  and  the  -first  thing  done 
IS  to  knd  him  360,000/.  Why»  on 
the  very  face  of  the  transaction 
there  was  somethinc^  very  singular, 
and  which  called  tor  explanation. 
The  words  of  the  official  dispatch 
from  Bombay >  relative  to  this  prince 
and  territory,  were  these — "  This 
state,"  we  are  told,  **  has  for  its 
present  native  ruler,  a  chieftain 
of  avowedly  weak  intellects.  Our 
support  therefore  must  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  operations  of  its 
eovemment ;  holding  as  we  do 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  Gwi- 
cowar  chieftain^s  own  guard,  and 
dividing  with  his  troops  the  garri- 
son of  his  capital."  This  moftey, 
therefore,  could  not  be  necessarv 
to  the  support  of  this  prince,  all 
the  operations  of  whose  government 
'were  in  our  hands.  1^,  it  could 
not  be  wanted  or  advanced  for  any 
such  purpose.  Was  there  any 
man,  he-would  ask,  who  believed 
that  Gwicowar  ever  received  a 
shilling  of  this  loan  ?  If  there  was 
really  such  a  man,  he  could  only 
^ay  diat  that  man  knew  nothing 
of  the  politics  of  India.  The  hon. 
^ntleman  concluded  by  moving, 
That  there  should  belaid  b^ore  the 
boast  extracts  of  any  letters  or  ac- 
counts received  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  relative  to  the 
sum  of  Bombay  rupees,  SI, 25,9*4, 
inserted  in  the'account  of  their  dis- 
imrsements  for  the  year  ending  die 
SQthof  April,  1808,  and  said  to 
be  money  lent  to  GwiooWar.  ^ 

Mr.  H.Addtngtbn  said,  that  had 
}ie  been  a  membar  of  the  house  the 
precediA^  day  wh^n  the  notice  of 
this  motion  was  ^ven,  he  would 
haye  taken  the  liberty  of  askmg 
the  honourable  gentleman  to  post- 
pone bringing  it  forward,  tntil  the 
board  to  which  he  (Mr.  Adding- 
ton)    had  the  honour  to  belong 


should  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  subject,  and  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  the  t>ajpers  con- 
nected with  it.  This  indulgence, 
he  hopea,  the  honourable  mover 
would  not  b6  disinclined  to  ^rant 
to  a  board  so  recently  appointed* 
The  application  would  not,  he 
trusted,  be  deemed  unreasonable^ 
when  the  nature  of  the  business 
connected  with  their  office  was 
taken  into  view--when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  look  over  a  number  of  papers, 
which  the  noble  lord  on  the  other 
side  (lord  Castlereagh)  knew  to  be 
pretty  voluminous,  before  an  opi- 
nion could  be  formed,  whether  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  accede  to  the  object 
of  this  motion. 

Lord  Casdereagh  ^^s  as  ready 
as  any  man  to  acknowled^^e  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  parliament 
and  therountry  owed  to  diehonour- 
able  mover  for  the  zeal  and  assi- 
duity which  he  had  uniformly  manl* 
fested  upon  the  importstnt  subject 
of  our  interests  in  India.  But  in 
order  to  enter  into  that  considera- 
tion, every  part  of  the  subject 
should  be  laid  -before  the  house. 
The  whole  of  the  question  should 
be  completely  understood.  With 
respect  to  the  assertion,  that  the 
India  budget  not  having  been 
brought  forward  last  session  was 
a  singular  and  unprecedented  omis- 
sion, he  begged  leave  to  set  the 
honourable  gentleman  right,  for 
precisely  the  same  omission  occur- 
red the'  session  before  he  entered 
into  office  (as  president  of  the 
board  of  control).  But  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  last  omission,  of  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  com- 
plained, it  was  known  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  tlie  delay  of  the  ac- 
counts from  India,  which  were  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  prepa- 
F  4*  ration 
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ratiort  of  the  bu<ip:et,  and  the  same 
cause  occasioned  th^  omission  which 
took  place  before  he  entered  into 
office.  As  to  the  motion  before 
the  house,  he  saw  no  objection  to 
the  production  of  the  paper  refer- 
red to.  When  that  piper  should 
be  laid  before-  the  house,  and  the 
transaction  to  which  it  alluded 
should  be  fully  6nderstood,  the 
impression  on  his  niind  was,  that 
the  honourable  mover  would  find 
the  loan  not  to  have  been  iiripro- 
yidently  advanced — that  it  was  not 
jnoriey  lent  without  a  just  motive 
or  without  ample  secuiiy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  land  was  assign- 
ed to  the'  company  to  ensure  the 
repayrhent  of  this  loan,  and  that 
this  land  was  placed  under  ihc 
'  company's  own  adminiscraticn. 
After  a  few  words  from  lord  Mor- 
f  eth  and  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Francis 
Withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Paull  then  rose  to  make  the 
xnotion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  and  he  entreated  the  house 
to  attend  to  what  he  humbly  but 
honestly  should  submit  to  them. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  congratulation  on  the 
prospicrity  of  the  affairs  of  the 
India  company.  He  could'not  be 
a  party  to  the  blind  confidence 
of  that  house, "and  of  the  country, 
which  had  contributed  to  the  growth 
6f  an  eheniy  more  dangerous  to 
this  nation  than  all  the  flotillas 
assehibl^d  ori  the  enemy's  coasts. 
In  the  first  weelt  of  the  session  he 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  this  subject.  He  had 
since  moved  for  the  production  of 
a  letter  from  lord  MclvHle,  in 
1793,  to  the  court  of  dirediovs,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Iwd'y.i  c«mpa- 
r.y*s  debt.  When  the  accounts  of 
the  death  of  marquis  Corrtwallis 
had  reached  this  country,  he  had 
said  that  .the  sun  of  tnglirfi  pgwer 


and  glory  had  set  in  India^  Hin 
motion  for  the  inquiry  had  been 
delayed  in  consequence  of  tlie 
situations  of  the  house  and  the  go- 
vernment. As  soon  as  the  papers 
which  he  should  that  day  move  for 
should  be  produced,  he  would 
bring  forward  his  motion  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  without  de- 
lay. These  papers  would  not  take 
up  much  time  in  preparihg,  or  jn 
reading,  for  his  motions  would 
be  answered  by  six  simple  negatives. 
The  non-existence  of  such  docu- 
ments would  prove  a  gross  violation 
of  law,  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  twenty  millions  had  been  mis- 
applied. The  act  of  1793,  which 
was  stated  to  be  an  act  for  the  regu- 
Lition  of  forty  millions  of  subjects, 
and  of  an  immense  revenue,  and 
had  been  brought  forward  by  lord 
Melville,  had  been  violated  in  every 
instance.  By  this  bill  it  wa^  en- 
acted, that  one  million  a  yeac  of 
the  territorial  revenue  should  be 
applied  to  procure  investments  for 
commercial  purposes  to  be  import* 
ed  into  ;his  country,  and  bring 
with  them  all  die  advantages  to  l>e 
derivej  from  the  importation. 
Since  1798, .  no  such  application 
of  a  million  had  taken  olace.  The 
act  also  provided  for  tlie  ^eduction 
of  the  debt  of  the  company  to  two 
millions,  and  500\iXyOL  were  di- 
rected to  be  applied  to  that  use  and 
no  other.  N<i  such  sum  had  been 
so  applied;,  which  had  caused  a 
misappropriation  of  a  sum  of  eight 
millions,  one  million  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  debt  at  tlie  passing 
of  the  act.  Another  clause  in  the 
tttt  provided  for  the  increase  of  die 
dividends  to  ten  per  cent,  out  of  the 
profits  on  the  investments  y  and  this 
clatfse,  which  would  h.ive  been 
much  better  kept  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,  was  the  only  .one 
tha^had  beea  fulBicd.^    Th^  iii* 
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CTWse  of  the  dividend  was  to  take 
place  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
commerce,  and  there  could  be  no 
such  profits  vrhilst  the  investments 
were  made  by  loans  negotiated  in 
India  at  an  mterest  nominally  of 
10  per  cent,  bat  really  at  15.  By 
this  a  misapplication  of  3,500,000/. 
had  taken  place,  -The  next  clause 
provided  for  the  payment  of 
500,000/.  annually  to  the  public, 
which  had  never  been  carried  into 
cflfect.  On  this  score  alone  there 
was  a  misapplication  of  7,000,OOOA 
wh'ch,  if  paid  reguLirly,  would  be 
sufficient  to  extinguish  35,000,000/* 
of  the  national  debt.  The  act  also 
directed,  that  if  the  sum  could  not 
be  paid,  the  court  of  directors 
should  make  a  representation  to 
his  majesty's  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, to  be  by  him  laid  on  the 
table  ©f  parliament,  in  order  that 
the  house  mip;ht  judge  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  representation.  After 
tlie  soms  directed  to  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  in 
discharge  of  tlie  participation  of  the 
y»ublic,  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
fits was  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  a  gpiarantee  fund  .  till  it  should 
amount  to  twelve  niillions»  to  cover 
the  capital  of  the  company  ;  yet  no 
such  fond  existed.  Be-ides  the 
men  sent  <mt,  it  aj^peared  that  bul- 
lion, or  specie,  to  the  value  of  se- 
ven or  eight  millions,  had  been  sent 
out  for  tue  redtiction  of  the  debt, 
and  yet  not  a  shilling  of  it  had 
been  applied  to  that  purpose.  As 
soon  as  the  returns  should  be  made 
to  his  motions,  he  should  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry.  By  this  gross  misma- 
nagement, the  debt,  which  ought 
to  have  been  reduced  to  two  mil- 
lions, was  n6w  thirty  millions 
abroad,  at  home  it  was  twelve  mil- 
lions, and  seven  millions  to  the  pub- 
lic.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that 


there  be  laid  before  the  house  an 
account  of  all  the  sums  that  haJ 
been  paid  by  the  court  of  directors 
of  the  India  company,  pursuant  to 
the  tliird  section'  of  an  act  of  die 
33d  of  his  present  majesty,  chapter 
52.     On  the  question  being  put, 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  mean 
to  follow  the  honourable  gentleman 
through  all  his  matter,  but  trusted 
the  house  would  indulge  him  whilst 
he  said  a  few  wordb  in  reply  to  some 
of  his  positions.  He  could  not  sit 
still  whilst  the  honourable  member 
suggested  that  tliere  had  been  ^ 
misappropriation  of  the  company's 
money  to  a  great  amount,  and  that 
that  misappropriation  had  in  part 
taken  place  whilst  he  had  been  him- 
self in  office.  The  honourable 
.  member  would  excuse  him  in  say- 
ing, that  he  appeared  either  not  to 
know,  or  to  have  hastily  read,  tlie 
act  which  he  hdd  quoted,  llie 
honourable  gentleman  seemed  to 
confound  two  points  that  ought  to 
be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  the 
commercial  and  political  interests 
of  the  country.  As  to  what  he  had 
Slid  (»f  the  exportation  of  bullion^ 
that  was  a  subject  on  w^hich  much 
prejudice  had  formerly  prevailed ; 
but  such  prejudice  was  now  done 
aw;*y,  as  it  had  huen  latterly  found 
that  the  exportation  of  bullion,  un- 
-der  such  circumstances,  was  most 
profitable  and  advantas^cous  to  .the 
company's  interests,  "i'he  honour- 
able gentleman  had  also  con- 
founded tlie  appropriations  abroad 
with  the  fimds  at  home.  The  act 
provided  not  lor  the* liquidation  of 
the  debt  abroad,  but  for  its  trans- 
fer to  Europe.  -  The  gentleman 
seemed  to  think  tliat  tnis  house 
could  control  the  reV^enue  in  India. 
This  house  could  certainly  provide 
how  any  surplus  that  might  ,arise 
should  be  applied,  *nid  that  was  all 
that  in  Qommon  sense  it  couM  do. 
'^       *  'The 
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The  first  appropriation  was  for  the 
military  expenditure,  thenext  for  the 
civil  establishment,  and  then  for 
the  investments  and  th<e  reduction 
of  the  debt.  He  should  first  in- 
quire if  there  had  been  any  surplus, 
;md  in  what  je^Xf  before  he  could 
complain  of  a  failure  in  complying 
with  the    act.     The  honourable 

fentleman  attached  blame  to  the 
ndia  company,  for  not  h^vin^ 
made  any  representation  to  his 
majesty's  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer,  o^  the  subject  of  the  sums 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  act. 
But  the  act  required  such  represen- 
tation only  in  case  a  surplus  should 
exist,  and  peculiar  circumstances 
should  render  a  literal  compliance 
-«'ith  the  act  inexpedient.  Me  was 
prepared  to  prove,  that  all  his 
statements  on  the  budget  of  1802^3 
were  well-founded,  and  that  the 
finances  of  die  company  uiere  then 
in  a  fiourishing  state,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Mahratta 
war. 

Lord  Foll^stone  supported  the 
motion  of  Mr.  PauU,  and  thought 
that  the  inquiry  ought  not  to  be 
oon£kied  to  the  two  last  years^ 
The  act  of  parliament  was  consi- 
dered by  him  as  an  agreement, 
and  on  a  breach  of  any  of  the  co- 
venants the  exclusive  rights  should 

I  be  forfeited  by  the  company.  The 
noble  lord  th^  commented,  with 
much  ingenuity,  on  the  different 
clauses  of  the  act,  corroborating 
ihe  positions  of  the  honourable 
mover.  If  the  act  had  been  vio- 
lated, such  violation  ought  to  be 
accounted  for.    This  could  be  best 

judged  of  by  referring  to  the  act 

atseff.  . 

Mr.  Francis  had  hei|rd  many  ex- 
traordinary statements  in  that 
house,  but  never  any  so  extraordi- 
nary as  those  he  bad  heard  from 
^he  noble  lord  (Ca$tlereagh)  that 


night.  The  first  related  to  a  mat- 
ter  of  fiu:t,  for  the  propf  of  which 
he  appealed  to  the  directors,  whe- 
ther or  not  they  were  free  in  their 
commercial  speculations.  They 
were  men  of  honour,  and  would 
not  deny  the  fact ;  and  even  if  they 
should,  he  should  on  another  occar 
sion  state  his  reason^  for  doubting 
such  a  stateinent.  The  proof  he 
pould  appeal  to  was  a  letter  of  the 
secretary  of  ,the  board  of  control 
to  the  directors,  stating,  that  the 
board  could  not  allow  certain  in- 
vestments to  take  place,  as  they 
might  cause  uneasiness  to  the  go* 
vemor  generaL  This  letter  they 
had  published.  So  much  for  their 
conmiercial  freedom.  Neither  were 
they  free  agents  as  to  political  mat- 
ters. The  noble  lord  bad  then 
stated,  that  the  exportation  of  bul- 
lion was  advantageous  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  company.  Bullion 
to  pay  for  investments  which  should 
be  provided  by  tribute,  without 
any  expense !  He  appealed  to  any 
merchant  in  the  bouse,  whether 
such  a  circumstance  could  be  adr 
▼anugeous,  whether  any  countrr 
that  paid  its  balances  in  specie  had 
not  ilie  advantages  of  trade  against 
it«  But  the  bullion  was  sent  out 
to  reduce  the  debt,  and  he  a^ked 
whether  it  had  been  so  awlied? 
No  man  could  think  it.  Thirteen 
years  of  the  charter  had  now  elaps- 
ed, and  no  surplus  had  ever  existed. 
The  noble  lord  said  the  funds  had 
failed.  Why  had  they  failed  ?  That 
was  what  they  wanted  to  know. 
If  there  had  been  no  surplus,  the 
whole  act  had  been  a  namty  an4 
fiillacy,  as  he  had  stated  it  would 
be  to  Mr.  Dundas  when  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  it  forward.  He 
would  show  &fore  this  business 
was  over,  that  he  had  been  from 
the  beginning  the  real  friend  of^die 
company.  The  connpany  were  th^ 
victims, 
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Victims/ not  the  authors,  of  the 
system  that  had   -been   followed. 
He  acquitted  the  company  of  every 
charge,  but  that  of  having  omitted 
to  come  to  parliament  to  state  the 
facts,  when  their  debt  had  been  inr 
creased  beyond  all  moderations  and 
the  act  of  parliament  violated  in 
every  respect.     The    noble    lord 
stat^  the  Mahratta  war  in  excuse 
for  jieglect  of  the  act,  as  if  the 
Mahratta  war  were  aperit.     He 
would  again  call  the  attention  of  a 
supine  parliament,  and  a  careless 
public,  to  a  subject  so  truly  impor- 
tant.    The  noble  l9rd  opposite  had 
represented  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany as  most  prosperous  in  the 
year  1803*    If  they  were,   why 
had  not  the  engagements  of  the 
company  been  iumlled?  why.  had 
not  the  company's  debtbeenreduced 
to  two  millions,  in  compliance  with 
die  act  of  parliament,  instead  of 
being  accumulated  to  30  milh'ons 
as  it  was  I  These  things  called  for 
attention ;  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
company,  if  not  looked   to  and 
reipedied  in  time,  would  ultimately 
fall  on  the  country.     His  endea«> 
TOUTS  to  serve  the  company  had 
been  uniform  and  anxious ;  their 
consideration,  unwilling,  ungrate* 
fal,  and  unfeeling.    Many  years 
since  he  had  recommended  to  them 
tf>  renounce  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Indian    territory,    a   sovereignty 
which  had  long  been  but  nominal, 
and  in  fact  ruinous  to  the  com- 
pany's  interests.     What  was  the 
use    of  territorial   acquisition   to 
a  commercial  body,  particularly 
vrfiere  their   political  sovereignty 
was  but  nominal  In  a  few  years 
the  Bengal  investment  was  obtain* 
ed    for  nothing;  that  is,   it  was 
furnished  from  the  revenue  of  the 
province.     But  unhappily  this  fad- 
taty  led  to  habits  of  extravagance, 
in  consequence  of  which  every  shil« 


ling's  worth  of  investment  must  at 
present  be  purchased  with  funds 
sent  from  home.  Thus  the  result 
of  territorial  acQuisition,  in  a  coun- 
try where  they  had  been  admitted 
only  as  traders,  was  a  losing  trade  ; 
and  now  the  only  part  of  uie  com- 
pany's trade  that  did  yield  a  pro- 
tic,  was  the  trade  with  a  country 
where  entrance  was  denied  to  theii| 
(  China  1. 

Lord  Castlere^gh  ^nd  Mr.  YmXkr 
cis  explained. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  begged  leave  to  adr 
vert  briefly  to  several  points  which 
had  been  nodced  by  gentlemen  on 
the  otlier  side.  The  hon,  gent,  over 
against  him  (Mr.  Francis)  had* 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  th^ 
£ast  India  company  ought  to  have 
given  up  the  sovereignty  of  India,' 
and  confined  themselves  entirely  to 
their  commercial  regulations.  But 
he  differed  widely  from  him  on 
that  subject,  and  -asserted,  that 
•  whenever  the  government  of  India 
should  be  taken  into  the  hands  of 
any  administration  whatever,  the 
constitution  of  this  country  would 
be  in  the  utmost  danger.  The 
country  had  been  gained  by  the 
East  India  company,  and  since 
their  charter  had  been  granted  they 
had  managed  it  with  a  view  to  the 
advantage  of  onr  dominions  at 
home,  and  that  of  India  itself,  as 
well  as  to  their  own.  He  touched 
upon  the  great  advantages  that  h^d 
resulted  to  this  country  from  th^ 
great  fortunes  which  had  been 
brought  into  it  from  India,  an4 
from  other  causes.  There  had 
been  once  the  best  founded  hopes 
that  the  company  would  have  been 
able  to  have  added  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  revenue  of  this  country, 
but  unfortunate  events  had,  for  ai 
time,  destroyed  these  hopes.  They 
certainly  had  not  been  destroyed 
from  any  fault  of  the  company } 

for. 
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for,  from  the  time  that  marquis 
Comwallis  undertook  the  mannge- 
znent  of  the  a{Faii*s  of  India,  a  plan 
of  the  utmost  ceconomy  had  been 
established  and  agreed  to  by  them. 
Wich  regard  to  the  question  about 
the  dividends,  it  had  been  said  that 
they  arise,  not  from  the  profits  of 
trade,  but  from  money^bcrrowed  in 
India.  This,  however,  he  contends 
cd  was  not  the  case.  As  to  the  ex- 
portation of  bullion,  it  was  merely  an 
article  of  commerce,  like  any  other 
article,  and  it  was  found  more  ad- 
vantageous to  carry  on  their  com- 
mercial'concerns  in  tins  way  rather 
than  by  barter.  Europe,  in  its 
commerce  with  Asia,,  had  been 
generally  obliged  to  make  pay- 
ments in  bullion,  because  the  ha-» 
tits  and  customs  of  the  Asiatics 
were  such  as  to  prevent  diem  iVom 
feeling  as  much  want  of  those  com- 
inodiiies  which  we  coUlJ  seivi  them, 
as  wc  did  of  theirs.  They  had 
less  occasion  for  o^r  productions 

*  than  Wii  had  for  theirs.  He  did 
not  deny,  however,  that  bullion 
had  been  sent  out  to  pay  part  of 
the  debt ;  but  the  Var  bad  absorbed 
the  specie  ?o  sent.  Witli  respect  to 
the  frcfdom  of  the  company  in  re- 
gulating their  own  commeicial  con- 
cerris,  this  was  a  delicate  subject. 
The  law  was,  that  tlie  company 
should  have  the  complete  direction 
of  India  affairs,  §ubject  to  tlie  cour 
ifol  of  the  superior  board.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
no  interference  had  tak^n  place  in 
their  common  commercial  con- 
cerns, though  certainly  in  difficult 
cases^,  and  those  which  were  partly 
pf  a  political  nature,  such  as  the 
question  of  private  trade,  there  had 
pndoubtediy  been  an  interference, 
llic  raihtary,  financial,  and  poli^ 
tical  coneerns  had  certainly  been 

.  m  Ltiaged  by .  the  commisiioners. 
^s  to  thedebtpf  the<:on)pai)y,  it^^^ 


arisen  chiefly  from  the  ^vars  which 
had  broke  out  in  Europe  and  In- 
dia. What  was  its  exact  amount 
he  did  not  know  at  present.  Pro* 
bably  it  was  above  twenty-seven 
millions;  it  might  be  thirty,  as 
had  been  stated  ;  and  he  allowed, 
that  if  it  was  to  go  on  accumulating 
in  tliis  manner,  the  coabc<iuences 
might  be  serious  to  the.  compa- 
ny anjj  to  the  country  at  large. 
But  no  blame  attached  to  tlie  com- 
pany or  to  the  administration.  The 
enormous  incrc.isc  had  arisen  from 
events  which  tlicy  coukl  not  con^ 
iTol.  He  had  lieard  of  a  motion 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
rise  and  progrt?ss  of  tlie  debt.  But 
this  was  not  necessary,  as  the  whola 
might  be  clearly  perceived  from 
the  accoimts.  Sucii  a  measure 
weald  spfcad  alnrm  amon.tj  our 
friends,  and  might  give  confidence 
to  our  enemies.  TJiis,  lie  thought, 
was  to  be  avoided  when  there  was 
no  pressing  necessity  for  it.  . 

Mr.  Francis,  in  explanation,  ob« 
served  th;it  he  had  never  given  his 
opinion  prospectively,  ^  as  if  he 
meant  to  say  Uiac  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  government  of  India 
ought  now  to  be  altered. 

Mr.  secretary  Fox  observed,  that 
tlie  '  few  words  of  explanation 
which  bad  just  fallen  from  his  bon, 
friend  rendered  it  less  necessary 
for  him  to  enter  particularly  upoxt 
this  subject.  He  had  understood 
him  precisely  as  his  explanation 
impoiteii.  He  agreed  that  wp 
were  not  now  to  revert  to  oiiginal 
theories ;  but  when  we  were  exa- 
mining  mto  the  causes  of  important 
events  which  were  extremely  com- 
plicated in  their  nature,  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  do  so  without,^ 
in  some  measure,  adverting^to  such' 
orig i nal  theories.  He,  however,  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  any  alter^ion 
CHght  at  pre§c»t.tp  takepJuca 
'in 
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k  the  general  system  of  Indian  go- 
vernment as  now  bylaw  established. 
He  had  occasion  to  state,  at  a  for- 
mer time,  that  there  was  a  wide 
difference  between  disapproving 
of  measares  at  their  commenee- 
nient,  and  afterwards  rescinding 
them  when  they  had  been  some* 
time  in  practice.  TJiis  he  had  said 
vrith  regard  to  the  union  wrth  Ire- 
land. He  had  also  disapproved 
of  the  pi  An  for  the  government  of 
India ;  but  what  he  had  said  with 
regard  to  the  union  with  Ireland, 
he  now  said  respecting  this  plan  of 
Indian  government.  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  bad  one  from  the 
beginning;  but  as  it  had  been 
adopted  and  acted  upon,  it  was 
not  now  t6  be  ligh  tly  rescinded .  In 
ninety-nine  cases  of  this  nature  out 
of  a  hundred,  it  was  better  to  put 
up  with  many  inconveniences  aris- 
ing from  the  first  adoption  of  a 
mejisure,  than  hazard  worse  evils 
by  premature  and  ill-considered  al- 
terations and  innovations.  This 
was  his  opinion.  Now  with  re- 
spect to  the  details  of  this  debate, 
he,  speaking  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  would  certainly  say,  that 
it  was  a  most  monstrous  proposi- 
tion to  assert,  ^at  in  the  year  1803 
the  state  of  the  company  was  highly 
affluent  and  prosperous.  To  be 
siire,  the  act  of  1 79*J  only  applied  to 
the  surplus  of  the.  rroduce.  But 
then  it  supposed  th^t  such  a  sur- 
plus was  likely  to  exist,  otheiwise 
it  would  have  been  perfectly  nuga-' 
tory  from  the  beginning.  We 
were  surely  to  conclude  that  there 
might  be  a  surplus  in  such  case. 
This  certainly  was  not  too  much. 
But  when  we  find  that  from  1793- 
to  1803,  a  period  of  ten  years,  no 
surplus  had  in  fact  existed,  and  that 
nothing  had  been  done  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  parliament, 
such  a  long  experience  might  be 


snfScient  to  convince  iis  that'  the 
affairs  of  the  company  had  not  been 
in  the  very  flourishing  state  in 
which  they  had  been  asserted  to. 
be.  But  we  must  stiy,  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  and  the  long 
time  that  had  elapsed,  during 
which  nothing  had  been  done  upon 
it,  ^  that  the  fair  conclusion  was, 
either-  that  the  surplus  had  been 
misapplied,  or  that  the  country 
had  been  most  gro«ly  deluded} 
and  that  instead  of  being  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition,  ais  had  been  pre-^ 
tended,  the  affairs  of  the  company' 
had  in  fact  been  in  a  most  alartn.* 
ing  situation  $  a  situation  which 
ought  to  have  been  explained  and 
laid  open  to  the  public,  instead  of 
being  carefully  concealed  from  the 
public  view.  In  his  opinion,  the 
unprosperous  condition  of  the  com- 
pany's concerns  had  never  been 
sufficiently  accounted  for.  He  did 
not  say  that  he  had  heard  a  great  - 
deal  on  the  subject,  but  what  he 
had  heard,  in  general,  proceeded 
on  false  facts  and  i'alse  principles. 
We  ought  to  have  ^he  accounts  of 
the  company  before  us,  with  a  view 
to  a  full  and  complete  examination^ 
not  for  the  purpose  of  retrospective 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
managers  of  the  affairs  of  India, 
with  the  intention  of  throwing 
blame  upon  any  body,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  us  (the  present 
administration)  against  the  errors 
which  others  had  committed.  No 
objection  had  been  made  to  the  mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Fniticis).  He  had  only  been 
requested  to  postpone  it  upon  a 
point  of  convenience  ;  to  which  he 
had  properly  agreed.  Before  he 
sat  down  he  could  not  avoid  pay- 
ing that  tribute  of  praise  to  the  in- 
dustry,  perseverance,  and  clear- 
sighted policy  cf  his  hon.  friend, 
on  questions  relative  to  India;' 
-    which 
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%rhich  thi*7  sd  much  deserved*  Ho 
merit  belooiging  to  an^  other  who 
had  turned  his  attention  to  these 
subjects,  however  high  it  might  bt^ 
could  posbibly  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  that  which  his  hon*  frtend 
might  fairly  sUid  justly  claim* 

After  a  long  debate,  in  which 
sevenil  other  members  took  a  part, 
the  papers  moved  for  were  ordered* 

Mr*  Whitbread  on  the  27th  of  Fe- 
bruary moved  for  a  return  of  the 
•fiective  volunteer  farce :  he  thought 
there  was  no  subject  on  which  it 
behoved  the  house  and  the  country 
to  be  more  completely  informed 
^n  this*  They  had  been  buoyed 
up  with  the  most  magnificent  de- 
scriptions of  the  state  of  the  volun* 
mry  defence,and  it  was  expedient  to 
ascertain  the  actoal  fact.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  previously 
to  the  sums  being  voted  for  the 
clothing  and  expenses  of  the  volun- 
teer esublishment,  that  the  houte 
should  Jmow  what  number  of  men 
were  likeVy  to  take  the  field  in  case 
of  emergency.  He  knew  that  his 
honourable  friends  would  give  the 
subject  all'  the  attention  that  its 
mat  importance  demanded^  and 
Se  should  leave  it  with  confidence 
In  their  hands.  He  should  wish, 
aot  only  that  the  number  of  effec- 
tive men  should  be  dearl^r  ascer* 
tsuneJ,  but  that  the  rank  of  the 
oflScert  should  likewise  be  consider- 
ed and  arranged*  He  was  himself 
ia  the  command  of  a  volunteer 
corps,  and  he  was  solicitous  that 
neitner  he,  nor  any  other  officer  in 
a  amilar  situation,  should  be  cir- 
cumstanced in  that  particular  in 
the  way  in  which  he  now  was. 
He  concluded  with  moving  that 
th«  actual  mums  of  the  difierent 
volunteer  corps  &c*  &c«  &c.  be  laid 
before  the  house* 

.  General  Tarleton  supported  the 
luottons  .the  volunteers^  he  said^ 


ind  the  |)ubltc  tt  large  were  ant!« 
ous  to  know  whether  any  new  m«i'> 
9ure  of  defence  was  to  be  adopted. 
It  Was  now  the  period  at  which  a 
campaign  usually  commenced,  and 
this,  added  to  the  dangers  with 
which  the  couttry  was  xxienaced, 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  expedite* 
mg  as  much  as  possil^e  any  military 
plans  that  might  be  in  contempla« 
tion*    The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

By  a  former  act  his  majesty's 
government  was  allowed  to  retain 
to  the  number  of  10,000  -foreign 
troops  in  Great-Britain  t 

The  secretary  of  war  now  stated, 
that  the  recruiting  of  the  German 
legion  had  occasioned  an  increase 
of  three  thousand  men  more  than 
Was  permitted  bv  that  act ;  he  there^ 
fore  wished  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
act  from  10,000  to  16,000. 

Ever  since  the  new  admiiiistra«> 
tion  had  accepted  their  situations,  it 
was  generally  expected  that  Mr. 
Wincmam,  who  was  known  to  be 
inimical  to  the  voltinteer  system* 
would  supersede  that  sptem  by 
some  other  effective  military  plan 
of  defence.  On  the  5th  of  March 
Mr.  Long,  seehig  Mr*  Windham  ia 
his  place,  asked  when  he  would  be 
ready  to  lay  before  the  house  his  plan 
with  respect  to  the  military.  His 
object  in  putting  the  question  was» 
that  time  was  very  pressing  in  con« 
sequence  of  tlie  suspension  which 
Jiad  taken  place  in  the  progress 
of  those  arranfi;ements,  and  parti«» 
cularly  in  Ireland,  to  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  known 
to  be  adverse. 

Mr.  Windham  said  that  on  a 
proper  occasion  he  should  not  feel 
the  slightest  objection  to  answer 
such- a  question,  but  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  talked  of  a  plan,  to  be  sub* 
mitted  to  the  house :  What  plan  i 
He  had  given  notice  of  notu:,  and 
therefore 
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tli€rerore  It  was  surely  irrefrolar 
tomendoa  one  as  expected  from 
kisu  He  would  not  certainly 
be  led  into  a  premature  avowal 
of  the  measures  that  might  be  in 
tbe  contemplation  of  govemmentt 
hj  any  question  diat  curiosity  might 
dictate,  or  that  might  be  prompted 
by  any  views  to  excite  me  impa- 
tience of  the  public.  He  admitted 
that  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  defence  of  the 
Country,  had  been,  as  they  must 
be  supposed  unavoidably  to  have 
been,  a  chief  object  of  attention  with 
ministers  from  the  first  moment 
they  entered  upon  office.  .  ITie  ur- 
gency of 'the  case  was  most  strong* 
17  Ml,  and  so  also  were  tbe  diffi- 
culties which  attended  the  attempt 
to  answer  that  urgency.  Assuredly 
DO  delay  wotild  take  place,  but  go- 
vernment had  determined  not  to 
bring  forward  any  measure,  with* 
oat  ample  consideration;  still  he 
hoped  that  the  period  was  not 
very  distant  when  the  measures  in 
ccmtemplation  would  attain  a  ma- 
turity which  would  justify  their 
being  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house. 

On  a  similar  subject  Mr.  Cannihg 
rose  to  inquire,  whether  the  potice 
with  xiegard  to  the  additional  force 
act  was  meant  to  be  followed  up. 
The  reason  for  putting  this  ques- 
tion was,  that,  while  any  suspense 
prevailed  as  to  the  intention  of  mi- 
nisters, this  act  could  not  have  |ts 
full  effect :  indeed  it  had  already 
ceased  to  operate  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Windham,  in  reply,  said 
that  in  any  military  arrangemems 
which  be  might  have  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  the  house,  the  act 
alluded  to  wotdd  certainly  have  n<^ 
place. 

L6rd  Castlereagh  on  the  7th  of 
March  made  ten  motions  relative 
1 


to  the  effects  of  the  additional  force 
act,  which  were  carried  without 
opposition,  and  with  very  little 
comment.  They  related  to  tha 
number  of  men  raised  under  the 
additional  force  acts-r^to  copies  of 
certain  letters  on  military  affairs :— « 
for  a  return  of  the  number  of  men 
raised  by  the  recruiting  service  since 
the  1st  of  Jan.^  1801,  and  for  a  re- 
turn  of  the  effective  strength  of  the 
military  from  the  same  period* 

i^f^er  a  itiotion  made  by  Mn 
Whitbread  on  lord  Melville's  im<« 
peachment,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
m  another  chapter, 

Genera]  Tarleton  adverted  ta 
what  had  fallen  on  a  former  even* 
ing  from  Mr.  Windham.  When 
csuKed  on  to  state  his  sentiments  and 
determination,  relative  to  Ivhat 
had  been  caUed  the  parish  bilU 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  had  de* 
clared  that  it  occupied  no  place  ia 
the  means  which  he  had  in  contem* 
plation  for  increasing  the  military 
force  of  the  country*  Although> 
he  had  been  adverse  to  the  introduc* 
tioa  of  that  bill,  and  had  voted 
against  it,  yet  now,  when  it  began 
to  operate  and  produce  two  or 
three  hundred  men  a  week,  htf 
should  be  unwilling  to  repeal  itt 
until  some  very  efficient  substitute 
'had  been  provided,  lliese  senti- 
ments were  strengthened  by  the 
consideration  that  the  declaratiotis 
made  by  government,  of  their  inten* 
tion  to  repeal  the  act,  had  caused 
it  to*  operate  under  a  very  great 
disadvantage.  Another  part  of 
the  ri^ht  hon.  secretary'^  conduct 
on  which  he  commented,  was  tbe 
hostility  which  he  manifested  to  the 
volunten*  system.  This  certainlr 
•  was  not  the  precise  time  at  whtcH 
it  was  expedient  to  damp  the  higli 
spirit  of  those  coros,  and  the  offi* 
cers  by  whom  tiiey  were  com« 
manded..  Theobsecvationsofthat 

right 
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rigfit  hon,  gendetnan  were  not  at 
all  calculated  to  increase  the  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  which  in  military 
men  were  so  indispensable.  We 
had  now  arrived  at  the  7th  of 
March,  and  liad  heard  nothing  but 
-what  had  been  wrung  from  him 
by  necessity.  When  he  was  on 
the  opposition  bench,  he  was  always 
pregnant  with  schemes,  but  since 
his  admission  into  power  .  nothing 
had  proceeded  froi?n  him.  These 
irere  not  times,  however,  for  mere 
speculation;  the  country  did  not 
want  theorists,  orators,  or  meta- 
physicians, but  practical  men  who 
were  able  to  serve  her,  and  who 
■were  willing  to  eihaust  their  talents 
and  shed  their  blood  in  her  service. 
One  of  two  things  must  be  done  ; 
either  another  continental  coalition 
must  be  formed  to  divert  the  elForts 
of  the  common  enemy,  or  this  coun- 
try must  be  quickly  prepared  to 
make  a  forniiVlable  lesistai'ice  to 
the  danger  by  which  she  was  threat- 
ened. 

Mr.  secretary  Windham  observ- 
ed, that  wiih  regard  to  the  volun- 
teer system,  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  any  justification  of 
himself ;  it  was  not,  therefc>re, .  fair 
to  bring  charges  against  liim  when 
he  was  precluded  fiom  answering 
and  lepelimg  them.  He  had  been 
bhimed  for  delay.  Delay  was  a 
relative  term :  what  might  appear 
as  delay  in  one  point  of  view, 
might  assume  the  semblance  of 
precipitation  in  another.  The 
gallant  general  seemed  desirous  of 
carrying  the  ardour  and  quickness 
of  decision  necessary  in  the  field, 
into  the  cabinet.  But  for  him- 
ttlf,  he  could  not  consider  tfeat 
time  misemployed,  which  was  de-  . 
Toted  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  important  subjects  alluded 
to  ;  a  considfer/tion,  assisted  by  the 
opinion  of  al}  those  who  ^ere  most 


competent  to  judge  of  the  cdmpl* 
rative  excellence  of  diCerent  mea* 
sures.  .As  to  the  cflFect  that  his 
sentiments  might  have  oh  the  coun- 
try, how  was  he  culpable  ?  Pie  was 
in  a  mani>er  compelled  to  declare 
his  opinion  of  the  general  defence 
act.  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  wish 
him  to  utter  a  false  declaration? 
I-lis  opinion  of  its  demerits  was 
just  the  same  as  it  ever  had  been, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  so. 

After  seme  further  discussions 
by  the  same  gentlemen  and  Mr. 
Canning,  the  house  went  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  when  IS^ji-VS 
men  w  ere  granted  to  his  majesty, 
with  a  sum  of  money  for  the  main- 
tenance  cf  tlie  sume. 

When  the  subject  of  the  ordnance 
estimates  was  reported,  on  the  17th 
of  March, 

General  Tarleton  made  some 
observations ;  of  which,  the  first 
referred  to  the  additional  force  act } 
which,  notwithbtanding  the  ridi- 
cule tlirowi^  out  against  it,  he  uu- 
derstw)d  had  been  extremely  pro- 
ductive for  the  last  six  weeks,  par- 
ticularly in  distant  parts  of  the 
country  where  its  operations  had 
not  been  pnndysed  by  the  rumour 
of  the  intended  change.  The  volun- 
teer system  had  also  been  derided 
by  the  right  hon.  secretary,  and 
yet  he  had  brouglit  nothing  as  a 
substitute  in  its  place.  He  had 
been  a  military  man  for  moie  ilian 
thirty  years,  and  had  seen  some  scr- 
vice,  but  his  ideas  of  conducting  war 
were  very  very  dlfTcrent  from  thoso 
of  tlie  right  lion,  secretary ;  tliroiigh 
whom,  instead  of  that  activity 
which  the  urgency  cf  the  times  de-« 
manded,  our  military  preparationa 
were  standing  still,  or  even  retro-^ 
grade.'  The  estimates  now  before 
tiie  house  were  lite  same  wiih  those 
of  last  year,  and  no  improvement 
had  taken  place  upou  ilnem  ^  but  he; 
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yat$  coavinced,  hfid  a  late  distin- 
guished minister  livedo  the^r  would 
ere  DOW  have  undergone  much  al- 
teration. The  battle  of  Trafalgar 
had  made  a  great  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  country ;  its  effects  were 
most  decisive.  The  enemy  might 
build  sbips^  but  these  were  no  better 
than  toys  while  they  wanted  sea- 
men to  man  them.  This  victory 
had  placed  the  country  in  a  state 
of  comparative  security ;  but  we 
ought  to  look  a|  the  opposite  har- 
bours of  the  enemy,  and  to  the 
flotilla  that  threatens  our  shores. 
In  the  event  of  the  enemy's  landing, 
though  the  best  military  situations 
would  be  taken»  yet  he  could  not 
but  object  to  Woolwich  being  the 
only  dep6t  of  arms.  He  conceived 
that  a  central  dep6t  should  be  esta- 
blished in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ; 
because,  if  the  enemy  were  to  effect 
a  landing,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
fight  a  battle  for  the  protection  of 
Woolwich,  under  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  But  w^re  the  great 
dep6t  removed  to  the  centre  dr  the 
kingdom,  no  such  necessity  could 
happen,  and  no  man  would  Hght 
With  less  ardour  for  such  a  precau- 
don  being  adopted.  But  should 
the  enemy  gain  possession  of  the 
south,  he  trusted  that  the  bravery 
of  the  north  would  recover  what 
had  been  lost. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  he  should  not 
&II0W  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the 
topics  which  he  chose  to  discuss, 
but  confine  himself  to  tlie  subject 
of  the  ordnance  estimates,  with 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  which  those 
vho  have  the  direction  of  that 
branch  of  the  public  service  have 
little  to  do.  They  found  them 
ready  formed,  and,  under  existing 
cirtumstances,  deemed  it  eligible 
to  adopt  them  ;  and  so  far  from  de*- 
preciatinff  their  merits,  he  was  ready 
to  ^kfendtfaetr  adoptioziagainst  any 
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censure  which  niijrht  he  thrown  out 
against  them.  The  n9ble  lord  at 
the  head  of  that  department  had 
found  that  great  expenditures  had 
already  been  devoted  to  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  old  works,  and  systems 
of  defence  begun,  which  he  deemed 
it  more  eligible  to  complete  than  to 
attempt  the  erection  of  new.  For 
such  others  as  might  be  wanted 
a  large  sum  had  been  granted, 
which  would  be  returned  it  the  ex-' 
penditure  were  deemed  unnecessary 
by  the  master  of  the  ordnance. 

Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  his 
hope,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  secretary  in  the  war  de^ 
partment  to  follow  up  the  plan 
upon  the  eastern  coast  which  had 
been  recommended  by  his  late  right 
hon.  friend.  Though  it  did  not 
form  an  article  in  the  estimates,  yet 
it  would  have  been  proposed  had  his 
right  hon.  friend  b^n  able  to  attend 
in  his  place ;  for,  in  his  opinion^ 
there  was  no  object  more  essential ; 
because,  in  presenting  a  strong  de- 
fence on  that  point,  should  the  ene.- 
my  approach  our  coast,  seeing  the 
impracticability  of  making  any  im- 
pression h\  that  quarter,  their  efforts 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  flanks  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  would 
be  forced  to  traverse  a  considerable 
distance  by  sea,  in  endeavouring  to 
direct  their  efforts  to  the  north  or 
south.  In  this  case,  there  would  be 
a  great  probability  of  their  falling 
in  with  the  heavy  ships  of  our  navy, 
and  being  totally  defeated.  He  felt 
this  point  to  be  so  important,  that  he 
wished  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  ex- 
press his  hope,  that  no  attention  to 
a  false  or  delusive  xKconomy  would 
induce  them  to  be  sparing  in  the  ex* 
penditure  necessary  for  absolute 
safety.  Indeed,  from  what  he  knew 
of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  that 
department,  h^  was  convinced  that 
G  the 
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the  importance  of  this  considera* 
tion  would  be  too  deeply  felt  to 
stand  one  moment  in  competition 
with  an  ill-timed  parsimony.  A 
plan  of  general  defence  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  security  of  Ireland : 
It  ought  no  longer  to  remain  in  a 
situation  in  which  an  enemy^  land- 
ing with  an  effective  force,  might 
march  from  one  end  to  the  other 
unimpeded  by  a  fortified  post  of 
sufficient  strength  to  embarrass 
their  progress.  He  therefore  wished 
iftinisters  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
the  necessity  of  a  liberal  expense, 
to  render  the  system  fully  adecjuate 
to  the  pressure  of  the  occasion.  He 
admitted  the  propriety  of  dividing 
the  dep6ts  of  ordnance  and  arms ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  a 
central  dep6t  had  been  formed,  in 
which  particular  attention  had  been 
paid  to  an  adequate  slipply  of  small 
arms  and  of  ammunition.  A  train 
of  artillery  had  been  added,  fully 
manned  and  horsed  ;  but  the  artil- 
lery for  our  navy,  with  its  ap- 
propriate ammunition,  vr^s  so  pon- 
derous as  not'  to  be  very  easy  of 
removal:  therefore  the  principal 
dep6t  still  remained  at  Woolwich, 
with  minor  arsenals  at  Plymouth 
and  Portsmouth.  He  did  not  mean 
to  press  his  majesty's  ministers  to  a 
disclbsure  of  their  plan  of  defence, 
if  the  whofe  were  not  in  readiness 
to  be  brought  forward  r  but  it  was 
extremely  desirable  that  some  ex- 
planation should  be  given,  whether 
or  not  the  addxtionafforce  act  was 
to  form  a  part  of  that  system.  The 
operation  of  that  act,  which  had 
beeii  unjustly  depreciated,  could 
be  proved  to  have  been  mpre  effec- 
tive than  the  enemies  of  the  mea- 
sure were  willing  to  allow ;  so 
much  so,  as  tx>  merit  the  mature 
deliberations  of  ministers  before  it 
was  wholly  abandoned. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  the  charge  of 


supineness  could  wim  more  pfd^ 
pnety  be  retorted  upon  those  who, 
from  the  badness,  of  the  systeni 
they  themselves  had  formed,  had 
occasioned  all  the  difficulty  and 
delay  of  which  they  complained. 
The  noble  lord,  too,  for  whose  ad- 
vice and  counsel  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters felt  all  due  obligation,  be- 
trayed great  solicitude  for  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  wondrous  im- 
patience to  be  acquainted  with  the 
system  upon  which  they,  to  whom 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  was  now 
confided,  meant  to  proceed.  The 
noble  lord  and  his  colleagues, 
like  unskilful  physicians,  possibly 
grounded  their  alarms  on  a  con- 
scious sense  of  the  danger  in  which 
they  had  leffthe  patient,  and  wish- 
.ed  now  to  exert  their  skill  in  ad- 
vising their  successors;  but  those 
successors  begged  leave  to  decline 
their  aid,  as  wholly  disapproving 
their  system,  and  not  conceiving 
their  advice  very  conducive  to  the 
convalescence  of  their  patient.  Both 
the  honourable  members  were  so- 
licitous to  know  whether  the  addi- 
tional force  act  was  to  be  conti- 
nued, or  what  other  measures  were 
to  be  pursued.  He  would  reply, 
that  such  was  the  situation  in  which 
"the  military  system  of  the  country 
was  left  by  the  noble  lord  and  his 
colleagues,  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  what  to  do. 
What  was  tH  be  the  general  system 
he  begged  leave  at  that  moment 
to  decline  explaining ;  but  it  wms 
likely  that  the  bill  aUnded  to  would 
fortn  no  part  of  the  system.  With 
regard  to  the  volunteers,  he  would 
add,  that  on  this  or  any  other  part 
of  the  plan  he  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  pre- 
mature disclosure. 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  his  asto* 
nishment  chat  the  right  honourable 
secretary, .  vho  formerly  tliought  a- 
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^per  plan  of  defence  a  matter  of 
so  much  facility  as  to  be  obvious 
almost  to  every  man,  should  now 
find  so  much  difficulty,  and  exhU 
bit  such  tardiness  in  producing  any 
plan.    The  house  had  been  occu- 
pied for  four'  years  past  by  the  com- 
plaints and  invectives  of  the  right 
hon.  secretary  and  his  friends  a* 
gainst  his  majesty'^  late  miniscerSf 
and  in  impressing  upon  the  house 
and  country  the  great  hopes  that 
veie  to  be  formed-  upon  a  broad- 
lK)Ctomed  administration,  including 
all  the  talents,  character,  respect- 
ability, virtue,  rank,  and  eloquence, 
of  the  country.    The  object  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends 
had  been  at  length  answered :  they 
had  got  every  thing  their  own  way, 
and  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes  ; 
and  yet,  with  all  tliis  concentration 
and  conflagration  of  talents,   six 
weeks  were  now  elapsed,  without 
their  being  able   to  propose  any 
thing  like    a  military   system  to 
please  themselTes.    He  understood 
it  was  a  principle  of  the  present 
administration,  that  the  person  at 
the  head  of  each  department  was 
to  be  solely  Tesponsible   for  the 
transactions  in  hislicpartment ;  but 
whatever  degree  of  confidence  he 
might  be  disposed  to  attach  to  the 
general  responsibility  of  the  present 
administration,  taken  as  a  whole, 
be  could  not  confide  in  them  indivi- 
dually as  their  parts  were  cast,  par- 
ticularly^ in  the  war  department ; 
for  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
and  he  believed  he  spoke  the  opi- 
nion of  ninetv-nine  in  a,  hundred 
throughout  the  country^  that  the 
right  non.  gentleman  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  competent  war 
miniiter.     He  might  carry  hisNob- 
jections  still  furtherf  but  his  confi- 
dence  was  rather  directed  to  that 
great  superintending  spirit  W&icb  is 


supposed  to  have  the  chief  direct 
tion  and  management. 

Mr.  Whicbread  replied  to  the 
several  arguments  adduced  by  the 
last  speaker,  who,  he  said,  seemed 
uneasy  lest  the  volunteers  should 
take  alarm  at  the  present  suspense, 
as  to  what  measures  were  to  be 
adopted  respecting  tliem.  He  had 
the  honour  of  bein?  a  volunreer, 
but  felt  no  such  alarm ;  and  he 
was  confident  also  that  no  such 
alarm  could  be  felt  by  volunteers 
in  general,  as  friends  to  their  coun- 
try, in  consequence  of  any  uncer- 
^tamty  under  which  they  inight  re- 
main until  ministers  brought  for- 
ward their  plan.  He  wished  to 
know  upon  what  authority  the 
great  efficacy  of  the  additional 
force  bill  had  been  asserted,  syid 
how  that  bill,  when  administered 
by  that  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
his  friends,  should  be  so  unproduc- 
tive; and  yet  s6  effective,  now  that 
they  had  ceased  to  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  it.  In  respect  to  the 
delay  of  which  he  complained,  six 
weeks  only  had  elapsed  since  his 
hon.  friend  had  come  into  office;  a 
period  surely  not  unreasonably  long 
to  require  for  investigating  the 
whole  military  system  of  the  coun- 
try, and  endeavouring  to  form  a 
bill  free  from  those  defects  and 
blunders  with  which  it  was  fraught 
under  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  Fox  in  reply  to  Mr.  Canning, 
who  had  stated  that  the  present 
ministry  comprised  all  the  talent  in 
the  country,  and  had  stated  it  in 
such  a  manner  .as  might'lead  to  the 
supposition  that  they  had  so  repre- 
sented themselves,  observed,  that 
it  was  impossible  they  could  have 
said  so,  when  they  saw  the  right 
hon/ gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  Not  only  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  but  his  colleagues 
G2  -         on 
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on  the  same  bench  with  him,  had 
made  such  a  representation  impos- 
sible, particularly  by  the  display  of 
talent    which .  thejr    had    already 
made  in  opposition.     It  was  possi- 
ble, some  of  the  friends  of  tlie  pre- 
sent ministiy,  thinking  too  highly 
of  their  merits,  might  from  preju- 
dice or  partiality  have  so  described 
them  J  but  he  thought  it  was  hardly 
decent  for  the  friends  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  lately  deceasedf  to 
be  the  first  to  object  to  that  spe- 
cies of  comoliment.    With  respect 
to  his  right  non.  friend  (Mr.  Wind- 
ham), the  right  hon.  gentlemanJiad 
•said  that  he  had  no  opinion  of  him, 
nor  any  confidence  in  him  as  a  war 
minister.     Yet  he  does  not  propose 
to  torn  him  out — but  says,  "  Be- 
fore you  have  matured  yonr  plan 
wcpiain  the  nature  of  it.*'    Was  it 
a  foir  hiference  of  want  of  confi- 
<lence,  to  require  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  tell  them  the  nature  of 
his  plan  out  of  time  ?    His  right 
hon.  friend  admitted  that  he  was. 
not  completely  ready.     Delay  is 
complained  of:  it  was  not  till  the 
seventh  of  February  that  his  xight 
hon.  friend's  writ  was  moved.  The  • 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  to 
whom  neither  delay  nor  any  other 
bad  quality  would  be  imputed,  did 
not  for  four  weeks'  after  his  retam 
to  power  bring  in  his  additional 
force  bill:   the  time  which  inter- 
vened was  nearly  as  long  as  in  the 
present  instance.     There  a  single 
act  only  was  to  be   introduced : 
here  a  new  system  was  to  be  form- 
ed.    There,    however,    no  objec- 
tion of  delay  was  started,  neii*:er 
were  any  premature  inquiries  made 
into  the  nature  of  ihe  plan  which 
he  intended  to  adopt.     If  there  had 
been  any    such,   how   awkwardly 
must  that  gentleman  have  found, 
himself»  m  declarmg  it  to  be  built 


on  fi  system  such  as  hiiAself  bad 
been  decrying  within  the  last  three 
weeks !  The  right  hon.  secretary 
declared  that  he  could  not  figure 
to  himself  any  reason  for  putting 
questions  like  the  present,  bat  a 
wish  to  embarrass.  What  good 
motive  could  the  persisting  m  it 
proceed  from,  when  his  friend  had 
said  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  bring 
forward  his  measure?  If  he  was 
guilty  .of  delay,  why  aot  bring 
agaia^t  liim  a  charge  to  thai 
effect,  and  let  his  conduct  be  th^ 
subject  of  parliamentary  inqi^iry? 
^ut  what  advantage  could  proceed 
from  a  premature  declaration,  «• 
milar  to  that  now  required  >  From 
what  motive  but  a  bad  one  could 
jhe  wish  to  procure  such  a  decla- 
ration proceed  ?  Ifx  before  tlie  plan 
of  the  military  'arrangements  now 
in  agitation  had  been  ready  to' be 
laid  before  tlie  house,  his  right 
hpn.  fnend  had  at  once  moved  for 
the.  repeal  of  the  additronal  force 
bill,  while  nothing  was  ready  to  be 
substituted  in  its  stead,  what  would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  have  said? 
Would  he  not  have  said :  Here  is 
your  haste  to  show  your  triumplx 
over  the  gentleman  who  is  now  no 
more  I-rcould  you  not  have  waited 
with  patience,  and  allowed  the 
act  to  take  its  course  till  you  wer^ 
ready  with  a  substitute  ?  He  would 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
if  that  would  not  have  been  his 
conduct;  and  if  his  friend  now 
said  that  this  bill  formed  no  part  of 
his  plan,  did  it  not  follow  that  this 
was  not  the  time  to  discuss  its  me* 
rits  ?— After  a  few  words  by  way 
of  explanation  from  Mr.  Cannings 
the  report  was  brought  up*  and  the 
resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

On  the  2d  of  April  Mr.  Wind- 
ham  rose^  to  postpone  till  the  next 
day  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
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giren  notice  for  this  dar,  with  re- 
gard to  the  defence  of  the  country. 
This  delay  was,  he  said,  as  unex- 
pected to  him  as  no  doubt  it  would 
be  to  the  house.  ]JJt  the  cau^e 
was  the  indisposition  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  which  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  attend.  He 
has,  said  Mr.  Windham,'  been  ill 
for  the  last  two  days,  but  he  is 
much  better  to-day.  I  have  been 
just  with  him,  and  he  thinks  he 
shall  be  able  to  attend  to-niorrow : 
I  trust  he  will,  for  I  should  natu- 
rally be  unwilling  to  bring  forward 
the  subject  in  his  absence. 

According  to  his  previous  notice 
Mr.  Windham  on  the  3d  of  Apri: 
proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan  of  mi- 
litary defence.  He  did  not  know 
what  gentlemen  expected  of  him  ; 
but  ifthey  imaeined  that  the  mo- 
ment he  had  taken  his  seat  in  office 
he  was  to  come  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  eSeanating  some  great 
and  sudden  change,  he  could  only 
say  that  such  an  expectation  was 
founded  on  nothing  that  had  been 
said  by  him,  either  before  his  ac- 
cession to  office  or  since.  The  ob- 
servations thrown  out,  and  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  did  not  apply  par- 
ticularly to  any  emergency,  or  to 
any  particular  state  of  affairs ;  'but 
they  went  to  the  great  and  impor- 
tant object  of  a  general  and  perma- 
nent plan.  Such  a  measure  required 
care^  and  attentive  consideration. 
It  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  in- 
terest. He  had  never  thought  them 
so  exceedingly  bad,  as  to  put  him 
under  the  necessity  of  being  violent, 
of  falling  to  work  immediately,  so 
that  instantly  we  might  effect  a 
great  change.  Changes  for  the 
better  he  readily  admitted  could  not 
be  conmienced  too  soon ;  still  he 
thought  a  little  sooner  or  later  was 
not  very  material.  The  house  were 
to  consider  bow  tc^put  the  military 


establishment  bf  the  countr}'  upon 
a  better  footing  than  it  now  was, 
and  how  to  provide  not  merely 
against  temporary  but  against  per- 
manent dangers.  The  great  mis- 
chief had  existed  in  the  false  view 
that  had  so  long  been  taken  of  a 
most  important  subject.  The  first 
great  thing  in  his  mind  was  to  cre^ 
ate,  or  to  provide  for  the  existence 
and  maintenance  of,  what  is  called 
an  army,  a  body  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  govern- 
ed by  laws  of  its  own,  withdrawn 
from  society  to  a  certain  degree — a 
body  that  neither  toils  nor  spins, 
that  professes  neitlier  trade  nor 
profession  but  that  of  war,  and 
whose  great  object  is  to  destroy  the 
enemies  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore exempted  from  the  public 
duties  to  which  othef  subjects  are 
liable.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  country  had  not  such  an 
army  already  in  gi*eat  perfection  in 
many  respects.  -Though  the  in- 
terests of  the  army  had  always  been 
expressed  in  the  professions  of  gen- 
tlemen  in  parliament ;  though  the 
house  had  been,  for  many  years, 
toiling  at  military  measures,  all 
professedly  for  the  improvement  of 
the  military  force ;  yet  what  was 
done  ?  Our  heads  were  tilled  with 
levies  en  masse y  with  armed  citizens, 
with  armed  nations,  with  notiops 
of  800,000  men  in  arms,  till  we 
almost  forgot  the  character  and 
importance  of  the  object  we  wished 
to  attain.  We  thought  only  of 
getting  a  number  of  men  together 
m  any  way,  with  the  advantage  of 
some  knowledge  of  military  tactics, 
and  then  we  tliought  we  had  made 
up  an  army :  but  it  was  not  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  prove  that  an  army 
without  military  law  was  a  sole- 
cism. Its  very  existence  depend- 
ed upon  it.  Whatever  objections 
might  be^  mad^  against  military 
G  3  laws, 
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laws,  they  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  formation  of  an  army. 
These  bodies  of  men  were  those; 
who  turned  the  fate  of  empires. 
Men  did  not,  in  general,*  come  for- 
ward in  great  masses  to  attack 
others,  or  to  defend  themselves. 
These  accumulations  were  very 
rare.  Look  at  the  battles  of  Ma- 
rengo and  Austerlitz:  great  as 
these  battles  were,  and  numerous  as 
were  the  armies,  and  great  as  the 
slaughter  must  hav6  been,  yet  how 
slight  were  those  compared  with 
the  millions  who  hung  upon  their 
fate,  and  fell  with  the  unsuccessful 
hosts !  Let  us  then  talk  with  some 
caution  of  the  strength  of  nations 
without  armies.  Masses  had  sel- 
'dom  or  ever  done  much.  They 
might  be  very  valuable  5  but  they 
were  like  the  iron  in  Swedish  mines, 
of  little  advantage  till  forged  and 
hammered,  and  brought  into  some, 
useful  state  by  the  hand  of  the 
manufacturer.  When  we  heard  of 
the  French  and  Austrian  army  ad- 
vancing to  meet  each  otlier,  we 
thought  only  of  the  movements  of 
the  two  armies.  If  no  army  op- 
posed him,  we  did  not  think  of  any 
thing  else  to  prevent  Buonaparte 
from  going  to  Vienna.  After  the 
business  with  general'  Mack,  we 
imagined  he  would  proceed  to  that 
capital.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
way :— -but  were  tliere  no  inhabi- 
tants ;  no  warlike  inhabitants  with 
strength  in  their  limbs  or  courage 
in  iheir  hearts,  animated  by  loyalty 
to  their  own  sovereign,  and  a  de- 
testation  of  the  invader  ?  But  he, 
proceeded  through  such  a  popula- 
tion, as  through  a  medium  almost 
as  unresisting  as  air.  That  this 
country  would  do  more  than  the 
continenul  nations  had  done,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  from  its 
public  spirit,  its  love  of  liberty, 
and  its  indignant  feelings  towards 


the  invader,  was  a  sentiment  very 

fenerally  entertained,  and  which 
e  fondly  cherished  ;  but  he  would 
not  rest  the  safety  of  the^  country 
there.  Lociv  to  Switzerland ;  the 
country  and  people  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  resist  invasion.  Every 
body  knew  the  character  of  the 
Swiss:  men  of  powerful  athlcdc 
strength  and  stature,  proverbial- 
ly courageous,  a  nation  of  war- 
riors, peculiarly  attached  to  their 
country,  and  diat  pountry  deem- 
ed almost  invincible.  Notlnng,  in 
fact,  was  safe  to  suppose  against 
what  our  experience  or  the  world 
taught  us.  We  ought,  on  every 
consideration,  to  be  especially  care- 
ful of  our  regular  army.  .  If  ever  a 
French  army-  should  land  in  these 
countries,  there  were  no  less-  than 
100,000  men  of  our  national  mili- 
tary force  that  could  never  possibly 
have  seen  a  battle,  till  the  very 
time  when  they  would  have  to  en- 
gage the  enemy.  ' 

Having;  mentioned  these  facts, 
he  would  proceed  to  state  those 
measures  by  which  he  thought  the 
object  he  had  in  view  woula  be  best 
provided  for  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing. It  was  far  from  his  plan  to 
arraign  the  present  discipline  of  our 
army.  There  were  but  two  ways 
in  which  we  could  raise  men,  either 
by  choice  or  by  force.  In  coun- 
tries ruled  byarbitrary  governments, 
wliich  allow  the  principle  of  force, 
die  means  are  unquestionably  the 
most  direct,  certain  and  efficacious 
for  the  end  proposed.  But  here 
we  must  go  by  wiitten  laws,  and 
act  by  them  strictly.  Some  per- 
sons were  disposed  to  raise  tjie  cry 
of  *  compulsion ;'  but  we  did  not 
compel  men;  we  compelled  Only 
tlie  payment  of  money.  Compul- 
sion was  only  used  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  as,  in  the  militia,  we  com* 
pelled  one  man  to  pay>  that  another 

might 
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might  serve.  Tlie  principle  was 
not  a  good  one.  If  we  avoided  the 
inconvenience  of  raising  by  bounty, 
and  Converted  i^  into  a  fine,  then 
we  absolutely  converted  it  into  a 
pure  tax.  As  to  the  mode  of  lay- 
ing tlie  sum,  if  we  laid  a  million, 
it  might  not,  in  the  state  of  the 
wealth  of  this  nation,  be  considered 
as  any  thinff  •  it  might  not  be  felt : 
but  if  we  aivided  it  into  shares  of 
20L  each,  we  should  make  it  ope- 
rate severely  on  objects ;  we  sliould 
crush  many  individuals ;  we  should 
draw  blood  at  every  stroke.  All 
our  late  schemes  to  obtain  men  had 
been  defective;  which  arosefrom  our 
leaving  the  military  life  destitute  of 
proper  advantages.  We  had  been 
driving  a  false  trade,  and  taking 
goods  to  market  not  worth  the  money 
we  asked.  The  thing  offered  had  not 
been  werth  the  acceptance  of  .the 
men  whom  we  wished  to  engage. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Why, 
make  the  military  life  more  desir- 
able. There  are  two  ways,  bounty 
or  ballot.  There  was  a  time  when 
scarcely  any  bounty  was  given. 
Officers  were  even  reproved  m  tlie 
beginning  of  the  American  ^'ar  for 
having  given  recruits  the  sum  of 
two  guineas.  Then  tlie  service 
stood  on  its  natural  foundation, 
and  the  boihity  was  the  service — 2. 
military  office  was  fairly  offered 
to  all  those  who  liked  a  military 
life.  The  military  4ife  was  a  spe- 
cies of  trade :  in  mosi  trades  it  was 
customary  frequently  to,  pay  a 
premium  for  an  apjyenticeship  to 
learn  the  art  and  mystery ;  but  here 
we  give  a  man  a  premium  to  take 
our  bargain  off  our  hands:  aprsof 
that  our  system  is  wrong.  The 
anny  can  never  be  in  its  natural 
state,  till  we  can  revert  to  its  situa- 
tion forty  years  ago.  In  other  a- 
vocations  o£  life  men  could  always 
be  had  by  adopting  proper  means : 


why  no^  take  the  usual  mode  of 
traders,  by  the  fair  operations  of  a 
fiiir  bargain  offered  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  ?  Let  recruft- 
ing  have  fair  play : — ^let  it  go- to  the 
wakes  and  the  fairs  and  other  coun- 
try meetings : — let  it  travel  about 
as  well  as  the  additional  force  bill. 
W^hen  the 'trade  was  fair,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  a  good 
advertisement ;  but  it  was  when  the 
trade  is  an  unfair  oi^e  that  he  con- 
demned the  arts  of  seduction.  One 
method  of  making  the  military  life 
more  estimable  was  that  of  raising 
the  pay :  but  too  much  pay  would 
soon  promote  licentiousness,  and 
tliat  would  occa<iion  a  necessary  in<^ 
creased  severity  of  discipline,  which 
would  diminish  the  attraction.— 
There  was  a  dignity  attending  tlic 
profession  of  arms,  that  animated 
the  people  witli  a  desire  of  a  mili- 
tary life.  They  could  be  paid  in 
this  way  of  Hfe,  by  distinciions, 
cheaper  than  in  any  other;  and 
government  had  in  its  hands  means, 
possessed  by  no  private  trader,  of 
conferring  honours  suited  to  the 
different  ranks  and  conditions.  But 
tliere  was  another  thing  that  would 
assist  us  prodigiously ;  which  was, 
altering  the  nature  of  the  service  to 
a  limite*d  term :  this  Would  bring 
the  constitution,  in  one  material 
point,  to  a  resemblance  to  the  ar- 
mies on  the  continent,  and  to  no 
small  portion  of  oiir  own.  The 
hundred  thousand  men  he  had  be-  * 
fore  alluded  to,  all  served  on  such 
terms  with  respect  to  time.  He 
wiis  always  fearful  of  making  xnj 
unnecessaiy  changes^  he  had  that 
principle  strong  on  his  mind  ;  but 
still  he  could  never  entertain  any 
apprehension  upon  this  subject.- 
He  might  even  say  it  opened  the 
door  to  improved  discipline,  by 
rewards,  and  by  lessening  tlie  fi-c- 
quency  of  corporeal  punish  n>ents» 
G  4  which* 
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iRrhich,  however,  he  knew  ^ould 
not  be  entirely  abolished.  When 
there  vere  spirits  in  great  numbers, 
discipline  must  be  maintained  ri- 
gidly ;  but  he  thought  yarious 
means  might  be  applied  t6  diminish 
the  evil,  and  above  all  hj  getting 
a  bettef"  description  of  men  into  the 
service.  His  conviction  was,  that 
it  would  improve  the  discipline. 
Then  came  the  subject  of  desertion. 
But  if  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
•would  examine  into  the  state  of  a 
recent  act,  he  would  find  not  fewer 
than  one-fifth  of  the  number  raised 
had  deserted.  This  was  one  of  the 
consequences  of  pursuing  that  vi- 
cious system  of  purchasing  by  high 
bounties.  The  objection  to  a  li- 
mited time  of  service  which  seemed 
to  him  to  have  most  weight,  was 
that  respecting  foreign  and  colonial 
service,  and  this  was  particularly 
important  in  considering  a  British 
army.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  objection  was  a  distant 
one,  and  gave  time  enough  for  the 
adoption  of  various  mooes  of  ob- 
viating any  of  the  ill  effects  sup- 
posed. 

In  the  variety  of  opinions  he  had 
heard  upon  this  subject,  he  found 
that  one  of  the  objections  which 
was  principally  rested  upon  was  the 
enormous  expense  that  would  at- 
tend the  renewing  the  agreements 
for  an.  additional  time  of  service. 
This  objection,  however,  rested 
entirely  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  present  system  of  high  bounties 
was  to  be  held  up :  he  however 
must  suppose  that  the  immediate 
tendency  of  improving  the  situa- 
tion of  the  military  service,  would 
be  to  diminish  xh9  bounties,  which 
would  be  from  that  time  in  a  course 
of  decrease.  It  was  also  urged  that 
it  would  be  a  prodigious  loss  to  our 
irmies,  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
every  year,  we  were  to  lose  so,  con-. 


siderable  a  portion  of  ottr  fereei 
and  those  who  urged  that  objectioii 
stated,  that  if  the  term  of  service 
were  for  seven  years,  one  seventh 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  army 
would  be  reduced  each  year ;  or  if 
the  term  were  eight  years,  it  would 
of  course  be  one-eighth.  In  this 
calculation,  however,  they  appear- 
ed to  forget  casualties  and  that 
many  must  die  in  the  service  j  and« 
that  therefore  this  proportion  was 
not  to  be  calculated  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  common  annuity  s 
nor  would  it  happen  that  the  num« 
bers  who,  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
service,  could  claim  their  discharge, 
would  amount  to  the  seventh  part 
of  die  army ;  which  would  be  to 
suppose  that  there  were  neither 
casualties  nor  death  in  the  ser\'ice. 
Neither  would  he  allow,  by  any 
means,  tliat  it  was  probable  that  all 
who  were  entitled  to  their  discharge 
would  claim  it ;  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  if  the  service  were  made 
more  attractive,  he  thought  the 
number  would  be  inconsiderable. 
It  was  therefore  his  opinion,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  bounties  the  expense 
would  not  be  any  thing  near  so 
great  as  was  apprehended.  2dly, 
That  it  was  not  all  who  were  en- 
titled to  their  discharge  who  would 
claim  it:  and,  Sdly,  He  was  sorry 
to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  nature, 
and  of  the  service,  all  would  not 
live  to  be  entitled  to  claim  their 
discharge  at  the  expiration  of  the 
appointed  time  of  service.  It  was 
supposed  that  all  the  soldiers  in 
foreign  service  would  be  eager  to 
obtain  their  discharge.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  his  opinion. 
If  the  choice  wen^  merely  betweei) 
serving  in  one  place  or  another, 
many  might  wish  to  change  the. 
place  of  their  service  j  but  w^en 
the  choice  Y^as  only  .whether  they 
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lihoold  serve  or  not,  he  believed 
there  were  many  vrho  would  be 
very  nnwilling  to  qnit  the  service, 
althoagh  they  might  not  exactly 
like  the  pjirticular  service  that  had 
Men  to  their  lot.  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  fearing  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  our  army  in  consequence 
of  this  privilege,  he  felt  convinced 
that  the  number  of  soldiers  that 
the  nation  would  lose  by  the  dis- 
charges that  would  be  so  claimed, 
would  be  nothing  equal  to  the 
number  that  it  would  gain  by  the 
Icnowledge  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  appointed  time  for  service, 
every  soldier  had  a  right  to  claim 
his  discharge.  As  to  desertion, 
there  were  many  cases  where  good 
and  excellent  soldiers,  in  some 
moment  of  caprice  or  passion,  might 
be  tempted  to  desert :  he  thought 
that  the  'act  of  desertion  should  de- 
prive them  of  the  advantages  of  a 
certain  number  of  years  of  their 
service,  which  might  be  settled  in 
such  a  manner ,that  even  a  court- 
martial  could  not  restore  them. 
This,  he  thought,  would  in  many 
cases  be  a  proper  punishment  for 
Ae  o£Eence.  When,  however,  the 
chance  of  desertion  from  an  army 
for  limited  service  was  spoken  of, 
he  must  say  it  was  contrary  to  rea- 
son and  nature  to  suppose  that  de- 
sertions would  be  so  frequent  as 
they  would  be  from  a  force  for  an 
unlimited  period.  To  suppose  the 
contrary  woald  be  something  like 
the  supposition  of  men  actually 
preferring  smaller  bounties  to  great- 
er. He  then  proceeded  to  state 
the  term  of  years  which  appeared 
to  him  the  fittest  for  the  period  of 
military  service.  The  inclination 
of  his  mind  was,  that  seven  years 
was  lie  properest  term.  Seven 
years  was  a  term  familiar  to  the 
lation,  and  nothmg  more  than  the 
generality  of  all  apprenticediips  to 


trades.  He  thought  that  it  was 
also  such  a  term  as  would  combine 
the  service  which  the  country  had 
a  right  to  expect,  with  the  attrac- 
tions that  were  to  induce  individuals 
to  enter  into  the  service.  After 
the  first  period  of  seven  yearsi  he 
thought  the  soldier  should  be  en- 
titled to  his  discharge,  and  to  some 
privileges, — at  least  equal  to  what 
are  now  given  to  militiamen.  If 
the  soldier  should  wish  to  renew 
his  engagement  for  a  second  term 
of  seven  years,  then  he  should  pro- 
pose that,  during  this  period,"  he 
should  have  a  small  increase  of 
pay,  perhaps  about  sixpence  a  week 
additional.  The  reason  that  he 
named  so  small  a  sum  was,  that, 
as  he  had  before  mentioned,  he 
knew  t*hat  large  sums  led  to  licen- 
tiousness and  insubordination ;  and 
therefore  wished  that  the  advantage 
should  be  given  them  in  another 
shape.  In  the  third  period,  he 
should  propose  a  still  further  in- 
crease of  nay;  he  should  say,  at 
least  a  shilling  a  week  additionaL 
At  the  end  of  the  second  period,  at 
well  as  of  the  first,  the  soldier 
sliould  be  entitled  to  his  discharge^ 
It  was  also  strongly  the  inclination 
of  his  mind,  that  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  period  of  service 
the  soldier  should  receive  a  pension 
of  some  sort  or  another  for  his  life. ' 
In  speaking  of  the  term  of  seven 
years,  he  mean^  that  this  should 
be  the  term  of  service  for  the  in- 
fantry ;  the  cavalry  and  the  artil- 
lery required  a  longer  time  of  ser- 
vice, as  it  took  more  time  to  make 
a  good  horse-soldier,  or  artillery- 
man, than  it  did  to  make  an  in- 
fantry-soldier. He  should  there- 
fore propose,  that,  in  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  instead  of  tljree  dif- 
ferent periods  of  seven  years  eachj. 
the  first  period  should  be  ten  years, 
the  second  six,  and  the  third  five 
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years;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
periods  they  should  have  the  same 
privileges  a:;d  rewards  as  he  had 
before  mentioned.  He  could  not 
avoid  considering  that  such  a  sy- 
stem as  that  would  promote  the 
recruiting  service  far  beyond  any 
thing  which  had  ever  before  been 
adopted>  When  men  who  had 
served  their  country,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  in  its  battles, 
Siould  return  to  their  homes  young 
and  unbroken  in  their  constitution, 
and  tell  tlieir  neighbours  what  tliey 
bad  seen,  and  the  varieties  of  hTe 
they  had  undergone,  he  Avas  con- 
vinced that  every  man  of  them 
who  so  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try^ and  the  town  where  he  was 
born,  would  do  more  real  and  im- 
portant service  than  he  could  have 
done  iii  the  field  had  he  continued 
in  tlie  arm)'.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  second  period  of  service,  he 
considered  that  there  should  be 
seme  pension  allowed .;  iJut  at  the 
expiration  of  the  third,'  he  thought 
the  soldier  should  be  perfectly  a 
freed  man,  and  go  ofF  with  tlie 
full  allowance  from  Chel:>ea.  When 
be  spoke  of  the  Chelsea  allowance, 
he  did  not  mean  what  it  now  was, 
be  meant  that  it  should  be  raised 
cor.sideiably  higher,  and  should  be 
at  least  ninepence  or  a  shilling  a 
day.  There  were  many  other  im- 
provements which  he  was  convinced 
would  be  very  beneficial,  but  there 
"was  notliing  which  he  consideied 
of  so  great  moment  as  the  change 
in  tlie.  manner  of  recruiting.  Until 
this  were  adopted,  he  could  have 
no  hopes  of  any  very  important  dd- 
vantage.  The  j^lan  that  he  liad 
proposed,  was  not  merely  for  the 
future  piovision,  but  also  for  the 
immediate  benefit  of  every  person , 
in  the  military  life,  whether  officers 
or  soldiers ;  and  its  object  was  to 
make  the  military  life  as  agreeable 


and  as  attractive  as  possible.  What 
he  had  then  presented  was  a  mere 
outline,  which  would  be  filled  up 
in  the  future  stages  of  its  discussion; 
and  he  hoped,  at  least,  that  a 
quantum^  sufficit  would  ife  retained 
of  every  thing  that  was  likely  to  be 
useful  in  it.  He  should  next  come 
to  that  objection,  which  of  all 
others  appeared  to  be  most  relied 
on.  It  was  asked,  Wliat  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  the  army  tliat  is 
now  in  existence  ?  To  tliis  he  should 
answer,  that,  in  strict  justice  and 
in  equity,  he ,  need  do  nothing. 
Our  regular  army  had,  in  point  of 
fact,  seen  numbers  enlist  mto  the 
army  of  reserve,  and  into  every 
description  of  force  for  limited  ser- 
vice, for  five  years,  or  fof  seven 
years,  or  for  whatever  term  tliat 
service  required.  This,  however, 
could  not  justly  be  considered  any 
hardship  to  those  \vho  had,  an* 
tccedently  to  tliat  time,  entered 
for  general  service;  nor  did  fie 
ever  hear  that  it  had  been  consi- 
dered a  hardship.  Every  man's 
term  of  service  depended  oh  the- 
circumstances  of  his  eiigagement. 
It  would  be  just  as  absum  for  mem 
who  entered  for  low  bounties,  to 
complain  that  they  wei-e  ill.used 
if  greater  bounties  were  given 
to  other  men  who  should  after- 
wards,  enter  into  the  service.— 
The  regular  army  had  been  used 
to  see  every  description  of  limited 
service.  They  were,  therefore,  too 
well  used  to  the  practice  to  com- 
plain of  it ;  and  besides,  in  tlie 
strrctest  equity  and  justice,  they 
had  no  right  to  complain.  It  was, 
however,  his  intention  to  propose 
for  the  regular  armyi  as  a  boon, 
that  which  they  had  no  right  other- 
wise to  expect ;  he  should  propose 
immediately  to  increase  the  Chelsea 
allowance  to  6^/.  9//.  and  U.  a  day. 
.This  he  should  v/ish  to  do  &om 
justice. 
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jasb'ce,  kindness,  and  humanity  to 
the  regular  army :  but  if  he  had  no 
other  motive  than  policy,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  determine  him ;  for 
he  knew  no  otlier  means  to  demon- 
strate X0  the  '  soldiers  the  concern 
that  the  country  takes  in  their  wel- 
fare, nor  of  holding  out  incitements 
to  others  to  embark  in  the  military 
profession,  than  by  rewardmg  those 
meritorious  and    interesting   men 
who  had  so  long  and  so  wellscrved 
their  country.    Jif  this  were  done, 
and  it  should  be  <lone  immediately, 
every  man  in  the  army  would  see 
that  he  had  a  chance,  however  di- 
stant might  be  the  period,  of  par- 
taking in  what  the  bounty  of  the 
nation  had  provided  for  its  defend- 
ers, when  they  shouhrhave  merited 
ithe  rewards  from  tlicir  long  ser- 
vices.    According  to  thi?  plan,  no 
man  would  be  finally  discharged 
from  service  until  he  lutd  served 
twenty-one  years ;  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  shoidd  be  perfectly 
freed,  and  enjoy  the  pension  al- 
lotted to  him.     In  the  mean  time, 
those  who  were  in  the  second  or 
third  period  of  their  service  should 
receive  the  increase  to  thHr  pay  that 
he  had  before  ment'onod.     Such  a 
provision  asliehad.described  would, 
he  was  convinced,  be  received  as  a 
most  important  boon  by  the  regu- 
lar army  now  existing.     Another 
great  branch  of  the  subject  then 
presented  itself  to  his  view  :  it  had 
been  of  late  years  a   problem  in 
political  science,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  that  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country  wliich  could  not 
be  brought  forward  in  the  shape  of 
an  army  ?     He  had  already  fi;iven 
his  opinion,    that  they  could  not 
well  be  brought  forward  in  any  of 
those  decisive  actions  which  usually 
decided  die  fate  of  nations.     The 
difEculdes  of  carrying  the  compul- 
sory enactments  of  the   levy  en 


masse  act  into  force  were  such» 
that  it  appeared  tp  hfm  much  bet* 
ter  first  to  try  what  voluntary  ser- 
vice would  do.  Although  that 
suggestion  had  originally  conae 
from  him,  it  certainly  was  not  then 
in  his  contefhplaiion  that  this  vo- 
luntary spirit  was  to^be  employed 
in  such  a  manner  as  it  had  been  in 
the  volunteer  corps  which  were 
afterwards  formed.  .  He  saw  that 
the  spirit  of  die  people  was  then  at 
such  a  pitch,  thsrt  they  appeared 
only  to  demand  of  government,  or 
of  the  house,  *•  Tell  us  what  we 
are  to  do  to  be  useful  to  the  coun* 
try."  Under  those  circumsUnces» 
it  had  been  his  opinion,  that  the 
people  should  have  immediatdy 
been  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
training  -themselves,  under  the  in- 
struction of  officers  from  the  regu- 
lar army  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  tneught  there  should  be 
deposits  of  arms  in  eyery  district^ 
andy  as  he  might  say,  shops  of 
military  instruction  opened  all  over 
the  country.  Besides  the  assistance 
of  regular  officers,  he  thought  the 
zeal  of  tlie  gentlemen  of  die  coun- 
try might  assist  powerfully  in  train- 
ing the  people  to  arms,  both  -by 
their  own  example,  and  by  giving 
small  prizes  for  firing  at  marks. 
All  this*  could  have  been  done  with 
less  trouble,  and  much  less  ex- 
pense, tlhan  had  been  b^towed  on 
the  volunteer  system.  At  the  same  ' 
time  he  thought  it  was  proper,  that 
there  should  be  armed  associations 
of  the  better  sort  of  people,  en- 
tirely at  their  own  expense ;  but  it 
was  not  U|>on  such  arhied  associa- 
tions that  he  thought  the  country 
slwuld  principally  rely  in  aid  of  its 
standing  army.*  What  he  consi- 
dered as  much  more  likely  to  be 
effectual,  was  the  mats  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  trained  to  firing, 
with  the  neighbouring  gendemen, 
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^nd  military  officers  ready  t6  com- 
bine them  in  whatever  manner  they 
could  prove  the  most  destructive 
to  the  ^lemy.  Although  he  did  not 
rely  on  such  a  force  for  giving 
battle  to  an  invading  grmy,  ret  he 
thought  they  might  be  brought  into 
actten  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
fret,  harass,  and  wear  down  an 
enemy.  Besides  the  mischief  that 
he  conceived  they  would  do  in  ac- 
tion, he  relied  upon  such  a  force 
as  this,  as  one  that  was  likely  to 
tiiFord  an  inexhaustible  fund  to  re- 
cruit from.'  Such  were  his  ideas 
it  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  people 
could  have  been  rendered  more 
useful  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 
As  an  experiment,  nothing  could 
have  been  cheaper;  for  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  all  those 
distinctions  and  military  trappings, 
which  formed  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  volunteer 
system  as  It  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished. Instead  of  this  system, 
whicli  he  had  proposed,  the  coun- 
try was  all  thrown  into  volunteer 
torps.  Ttrfs  mistake  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
governmciit.  The  desire  of  the 
nation  was,  "  fell  us  what  we  are 
to  do ;"  but  when  nobody  told 
them,  it  was  highly  natural  for  the 
people,  wjien  left  to  themselves,  to 
say,  *«  Let  us  imitate  the  soldiers, 
and  dress  ourselves,  and  train  our- 
selves as  they  do ;  let  us  learn  tlie 
manoeuvres  they  practise."  After 
the  volunteer  corps  were  so  formed, 
a  right  hen.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt), 
for  whose  opfnion  and  authority  he 
must  profess  considerable  respect, 
gave  his  opinion  decidedly,  that 
those  cbrps  might,  with  care  and 
instructicii,  be  brought  into  the 
shape  of  a  regular  army,  and  act 
SIS  regular  troops.     It,   however, 


always  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
a.  most  impracticable  project  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  those  rrtasses  of  men, 
who  had  neither  the  habits  nor  the 
feelings  of  soldiers,  who  were  not 
inured  to  hardship,  or  accustomed 
to  military  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion, to  act  either  with  regulars  or 
directly  against  a  regular  enemy. 
That  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pitt),  in  speaking  of  what  heexpected 
from  the  volunteer  force,  said,  they 
would  be  sufficient  *•  to  push  the 
invading  enemies  into  the  sea/' 
This  was  an  expression  which  he 
thought  proceeded  more  from  his 
heart  than  his  judgment.  It  was, 
however,  a  most  dangerous  error 
in  judgment  to  suppose  that,  be- 
cause a  body  of  men  appeared  ^ 
well  to  the  eye,  or  made  a  tolerable 
show  on  a  parade,  that  they  were 
on  that  account  to  be  relied  on  as 
effective  soldiers ;  and  he  was  much 
surprised  indeed  at  the  number  of 
inspecting  -officers  who  returned 
those  corps  as  fit  to  serve  with  Re- 
gular troops.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive that  the  enemy  would  desire 
anything  better,  than  that  the  coun- 
try should  entirely  trust  its  defence 
to  the  volunteef-  corps.  A5  for 
courage,  or  confidence,  it  was  Well 
known,  that  in  an  army  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  confidence  in 
one's  neighbours.  It  was  like  the 
defence  of  a  long  line  of  fortifica- 
tion, which,  if  broken  through  in 
any  point,  tlie  valour  witli  which 
other  points  were  defended  would 
be  of  little  consequence.  If,  then, 
a  regular  regiment  came  into  ac- 
tion, it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
their  confidence  would  be  the  same 
if  they  were  flanked  by  a  corps  of 
volunteers  as  it  would  be  if  they 
saw  on  their  flank  the  14th,  the 
28th,  the  17th,  the  42d,  or  any  of 
those  brave  and  well-tried  regi- 
ments that  had  distinguished  them- 
selves 
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uites  %o  mach  in  many  batdes. 
He  should  not^  however,  deny 
that  essential  services  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  volunteers,  even 
under  the  present  system.  His. ge- 
neral objections  to  the  present  mode 
of  dividing  the  country  into  volun- 
teer corps,  were;  first,  the  immense 
expense  of  the  system  on  its  pre- 
sent foundation;  and  2dly,  that  he 
conceived  it  intercepted  and  locked 
up  in  corps,  which  could  not  be 
brought  against  an  enemy,  men 
who  by  another  distribution  might 
be  brought  against  them  in  the 
regular  army.  He  therefore  thought 
that  system  was  like  throwing  good 
money  after  bad^  and  that  it  never 
could  succeed*  He  wished,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be  many 
voluntary  associations  of  the  better 
sort  of  people,  armed  and  disci- 
plined at  their  own  expense ;  but 
as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
artisans  and  peasants,  he  did  not 
wish  that  they  might  be  locked  up 
in  those  corps,  but  would  rather 
have  them  loose,  so  that  .they 
might  be  attached  to  others  of 
greater  consequence.  The  mass  of 
uie  people  he  wished  to  be  loosely 
trained,  and  only  so  far  as  to  be 
able  soon  to  take  their  place  as  re- 
cruits in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army.  A  training  of  that  descrip- 
tion would  also  be  sufficient  to 
make  them  very  formidable  to  an 
enemy,  as  an  armed  peasantry  un- 
der the  direction  of  intelligent 
officers  ;  anid  in  either  of  those  ways 
he  thought  they  would  contribute 
much  more  to  the  defence  and  se- 
curity of  the  country,  than  by  tlieir 
being  pbced  in  volunteer  corps. 
There  were,  however,  other  objec- 
tions, of  no  less  importance :  in 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  the  volunteers. 
During  the  three  years  and  a  hajf 
that  }im  system  iiad  existedf  itha4 


cost  government  no  less  than  five 
millions  in  allowances  to  the  volun- 
teers. The  expense  that  the  vo- 
lunteers had  themselves  gone  to,, 
and  the  various  subscriptions  and 
contributions  that  had  been  made 
in  aid  of  the  system,  amounted  to 
at  least  as  much  more.  He  was 
stating  it  below  the  mark  when  he 
said,  that  die  security  which  the 
country  had  derived  from  the  vo- 
lunteers for  the  last  three  years  and 
a  half  was  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  above  ten  millions  ster- 
ling, besides  the  depriving  our 
more  efficient  descriptions  or  force 
of  many  men  who  would  otlier- 
wise  have  entered  into  them.  The 
expense  of  the  volunteers,  then,  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
property-tax  for  a  year.  Great  as 
this  expense  was,  if  it  produced  as 
much  security  as  could  be  had  for 
the  same  money  in  any  other  way, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  at- 
tempt to  change  it.  If  he  could 
realize  his  wisn  to  see  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try so  far  trained  as  to  be  able, 
either  to  act  as  an  armed  peasantry, 
or  to  recruit  immediately  whatever 
losses  the  regular  army  might  re»- 
ceive  in  action,  then,  indeed,  he 
should  conceive  that  the  country 
was  invincible.  Should  its  armies 
receive  a  check,  it  would  imme- 
diately repair  the  disaster,  and  rise, 
like  Antaeus  when  flung  to  the 
earth,  with  redoubled  vigour.  The 
certainty  of  immediately  repairing 
our  losses,  while  the  invaders  could 
not  repair  theirs,  must  turn  the. 
victory  in  our  favour.  We  should 
have  complete  regiments  to  oppose 
to  the  skeleton  regiments  of  the 
enemy.  In  order  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  any  violent  measures  or  severeu 
compulsion.  He  should  propose  a 
very  diiferent  course  from  what  had 
3  been 
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been  httherto  adopted:   instead  of 
requiring  a  rigid  discipline  from  the 
people,  he  should  propose  that  sort 
of  training  which  would  be  very  easy 
for  them  to  acquire,    and  which 
would  answer  all  the  puiposes  that 
he  had  .stated.     The  only  sort  of 
compulsion  that  he  should  propose 
was,  merely  the  necessity  of  train- 
ing, and  that  only  for  the  space  of 
one  year:  the  discipline  necessary 
to  enforce  this  training  should  be  as 
mild  as  possible.     If  m  this  plan  he 
appeared  ^t  all  to  he  treading  in  the 
steps  of  his  predecessors,  it  was  be- 
cause he  would  not  remove  any 
foundation  stone  that  would  fall  in 
with  the  scheme  of  the  projected 
building.    The  compulsion  would 
be  this :  every  man  should  be  com- 
pellable to  be  trained  to  a  certain 
deeree,  and  must  also  consider  him- 
self compellable  to  serve,  in  case  of 
invasion,  ^  as  his  majesty,    in  the 
exercise  of  his  Voyai  prerogative, 
should  appoint.    There  would  have 
-been  something  more  revolting  in 
the  levy  en  masse  act,  if  it  had  really 
been  put  in  force:  it  would-  have 
been  very  disagreeable  and  irksome 
for  men  in  different  situations  of  life 
to  be  brought  together,  at  stated 
times,  to  the  place  of  training,  the 
shopkeeper  with  his  shopman,  the 
master  with  his  servants^  and  the 
man  of  respectability  with  the  most 
Worthless.     It  was  principally  be- 
cause these  circumstances  would 
have  made  the  act  extremely  dis- 
agreeable in  its  operation  that  it  was 
hid  aside,  and  the  volunteer  corps 
adopted  in  its  stead:  but  it  was 
possible  to  have  a  mode  of  training 
that  should  be  exempt  from  those 
unpleasant  circumstances  ;  and  the 
armed  volunteer  corps,  comprising*  . 
as  he  hoped  they  would  do,  the  bet- 
ter classes,  would  separate  them- 
selves, in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
armed  peasantry,  who  should  be 


looked  to  principally  for  rccmWfljf 
the  regular  army,  and  repairing  any 
losses  it  might  sustain.     He  further 
proposed  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  volunteer  corps,  which 
would  be  a  saving  to  government  of 
878,000/.,  a  sum  of  no  small  im- 
portance. This  alteration  in  the  vo- 
lunteer system  was  not  intended  in 
the  way  of  hostili;ry  to  the  many 
respectable  and  pvYtriotic  individuals 
who  had  stood  forward  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  in  a  moment 
of  difficulty  and  danger;  the  object 
VTTis  merely  to  avoid    an  expense 
which  was  not  attended  with  a  de- 
gree of  utility  proportioned  to  tlie 
sum  applied  to  the  purpo:»e.     The 
volunteer  corps  were  not  by  these 
means  disbanded;  they  were  only* 
reduced  to  the  more  salutary  plan 
on  which  they  commenced.  It  must 
be  understood,  that  those  who  were 
disposed  to  train  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  peculiarity  of  feel- 
ing should  do  it  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, in  every  respect   excepting 
the  vk'eapons  to  be  employed.     No 
exemptions  would  be  admitted  but 
from  necessary  causes,  and  the  only 
privilege  to  which  the  volunteer 
could  be  entitled  would  be,  to  serve 
in  his  own  corps.    Thus  the  opu* 
lent  man  would  be  trained  in  the 
way  most  agreeable  to  himself,  and 
would  serve  hLs  country  in  the  hour 
of  danger  in  the  mode  most  conso- 
nant to  his  inclination.     Out  of  the 
immense  mass  of  general  popula- 
tion, a  selection  must  be  made,  and 
he  knew  no  way  preferable  to  ef- 
fecting this  by  lot.     The  persons 
appointed  on  this  service  might  be 
conveniently  divided  into  four  class- 
es:  the  first  class  being  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four;   the  second,  from 
twenty.four  to  thirty«^wo ;  atfd  the 
third,  from  thirty-two  to  forty  years 
of  age:  beyond  that  period  of  lifii 
he  would  9ot  recommend  the  per- 
formante 
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fcrmance  of  this  duty.     It  wonld 
be  right  to  leave  it  in  the  discre* 
lion  of  his  majesty,  to  call  out 
which  of  these  classes  he  thought 
proper,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
county  or  district  in  which  thet?  ex- 
ertions would  be  required.     If  in 
any  particular  situation  a  number, 
of  persons  should  volunteer  on  this 
sCTvice,  their  persons  might  be  ac- 
cepted in  diminution  of  the  ballot. 
The  time  required  for  this  sort  of 
training  would  be  short;  twenty-six 
days  would  be  probably  sufficient ; 
and  the  compensation  of  Is.  for  the 
bss  of  the  half  day  would  be  ad- 
equate.     It  would  not  be  required 
that  this  armed  peasantry,  if  so  it 
might  be  denominated,  should  be 
kJ  to  a  distance  from  their  ordi- 
nary i^esidence,  or  be  clothed  in  any 
manner  different  from  their  com- 
mon raiment :  on  particuhtr  occa- 
sions, it  might  be  eligible  to  collect 
them  in  the  principal  town  of  the 
county  they  inhabit,  in  the  way  we 
had  heretofore  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  national  militia.     The.  next 
iflquiry  wns^  How  were  these  per- 
sons.to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms?  This  could  be  qommodious- 
ly  e£Fected,    cither  by  detachments 
from  the  militia  of  the  county,  or 
bv  portions  of  the  second  battJilions. 
lliis  arrangement  would  lead  to  a 
beneficial  connection,  to  which  so 
much  commendation  had  been  ap- 
]died ;  a  frequent  intercouri^e  be- 
tween the  military  of  the  country 
and  the  ma*.s  of  the  people.     By 
sach  means  these  levies  would  be 
disposed  to  recruit  into  the  regular 
anny,  and  this  interchange  of  af- 
fection and  interest  was  an  inci- 
dentsd  benefit,  and  on  no  account 
to  be  disregarded.     According  to 
the  presAit  system,  the  militia  must 
be  considered  as  classing  with  the 
regular  army ;  it  w*as,  m  fact,  aa 
army  for  home  dafeace,  andiu.this 


view  it  could  not  be  calrried  to  high- 
er perfection  than  the  condition  tn 
which  we  now  saw  it.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  interfere  at  all  with 
this  part  of  the  national  establish- 
ment, any  further  than  to  continue 
the  suspension.  Whether  at  a  ftt« 
ture  period  it  would  be  politic  to 
diminish  this  department  of  ciu*  mi- 
litary establishment,  might  be  a  St 
subject  for  subsequent  consider- 
ation ;  but  he  would  certainly  re- 
commend recruiting  for  this  service 
on  the  scheme  projected  in  Ireland, 
and  at  a  limited  bounty.  He  must 
again  revert  to  the  volunteers,  as,  in 
the  great  variety  of  matter  to  which 
his  intention  was  directed,  he  foimd 
it  dilBcult  to  assign  to  every  obser- 
vation its  proper  place.  He  would 
readily  continue  the  allowance  for 
clothing  to  the  volunteers  durina 
the  present  year,  but  he  wished  a 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  no 
such  concession  was  intended  to  be 
continued.  There  was  no  subject 
in  which  he  concurred  more  hearti- 
ly with  many  intelligent  persons 
with  whom  he  had  conversed,  than 
on  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  giv- 
ing to  such  persons  military  rank. 
If  the  troops  of  the  line  were  not  to 
have  precedency  in  the  immediate 
line  of  their  own  profession,  to  what 
new  state  of  humiliation  were  they 
next  to  be  exposed  ?  How  so  gross 
an  error  could  have  been  commiN 
ted,  so  revolting  to  all  commoa 
sense  and  ordinary  feeling,  he  did 
not  know :  he  discerned  nothing  si- 
milar in  the  habits  or  practice  of 
mankind.  Would  it  be  endured  in 
this  place^  that  the  son  of  a  peer, 
on  account  of  his  noble  descent, 
should  be  permitted  to  claim  pre- 
cedency in  any  motion  he  brought 
before  the  house?  Was  a  young 
lieutenant,  whose  parents  possessed 
abundance  of  wealth,  to  be  permit- 
.  led  to  skT  to.  his  superior  officers, 
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«*  I  will  buy  you  all  out,  and  take 
the  comiwand  of  the  regiment?*' 
Was  tlie  sensibility  of  the  regular 
array  to  be  so  severely  womided  ? — 
And  what  was  the  advantage  to  be 

fatnedby  this  violation  of  individual 
onour?  Was  a  gentleman,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
most^  dangerous  services,  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  cf  a  man 
who  was  utterly  i^orant  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
who  had  experienced  none  of  the 
perils  and  $uJfering  with  which  tliat 
honourable  occupation  was  conver- 
sant ?  In  future,  he  would  recom- 
mend that  no  volunteer  officer 
should  hold  a  higher  rank  than  that 
of  captain;  that  is,  that  no  regular 
officer  commanding  a  corps,  and 
not  below  the  rank  of  captain, 
should  be  c6mmanded  by  a  volun- 
teer officer.  He  had  almost  for- 
gotten that  he  was  himself  a  volun- 
teer officer ;  but  on  endeavouring 
to  examine  his  own  feelings,  as  his 
recollection  was  dii-ected  to  his  own 
situation  in  that  character,  he  could 
not  perceive  that  he  ysras  at  all  mor- 
tified at  the  surrender  of  his  new 
dignities.  Titles  and  distinctions 
were  becoming  and  valuable  to  men 
/in  the  army;  but  to  him  who  had 
done  notliing  to, deserve  them^  if 
not  disgraceful,  they  w^re  at  kast 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  he  hoped 
his  brother  officers  in  the  vohmteers 
vould  see  their  absurdity,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  misapplication. 
The  military  officer  might  exclaim 
against  this  plunderer  of  his  hard- 
earned  reputation  in  the  language 
q£  the  dramatic  poet — Ha- 

**  Takes  from  me  that  which  not  en- 
riches him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

JJe  did  not  think  it  eitlier  a  decent 
Qr  a  politic  regulation,  that  the  gay 
attire  of  the  mib'tary  should  be  as^ 


sumed  by  the  volunteers :  this  wai 
anooog  the  distinctions  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  the  former;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  as  fantastical  that 
they  should  wear  this  raiment,  as 
that  they  should  strut  in  the  array 
of  the  king's  footmen,  or  any  dress 
that  pomp  and  circumstance  might 
attach  to  particular  offices.     He 
trusted  that  the  good, sense  of  the 
volunteers  would  lead  them  to  wear 
habits  more  modest  and  oeeonomi* 
cal,  and  that  they  would  perceive 
the  indelicacy,  if  not  the  folly  and 
vanity,  of  affecting  to  be  the  cha« 
racter  to  which  they  had  no  just 
pretension.     Such  was  the  general 
view  he  had  taken  of  this  subject, 
and  he  founded  his  project  upcm  the 
nature  of  things,  and  upon  the  <;on- 
stitution  of  the  human  mind,  as  far 
as  he  could  form  any  iudgment 
either  of  the  one  or  the  oUi«-.     He 
would  by  no  means  contend  that 
the  system  was  complete  in  its  parts» 
or  certain  in  its  operation:  he  pro-* 
posed  it  only  as  an  experiment,  gra- 
dual in  its  progress,  but  he  hoped 
permanent  in  its  effects.     He  trusts 
ed,  however,  tliat  it  was  so  far  un- 
embarrassed, that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  that  the  ground  should 
be  cleared  by  successive  acts  of  par- 
liament, that  the  mist  and  dust  of 
legislative    regulation   would    be 
avoided,  and  mat  simplicity  would 
at  least  be  attained.     He  was  per- 
fectly aware,  when  he  took  a  rapid 
review  of  what  he  had  said,  that  he 
had  omitted  much  that  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  house ;  but  he  felt 
that  he  had  already  intruded  too 
long  upon  its  indulgence,  and  ^  he 
would  detain  it  only  a  fewmoments 
more^     He  did  not  think  the  num- 
ber to  be  trained  on  the  plan  he  had 
intimated  would  exceed  fiOQ,000 
men.     With  regard  to  the  bounty^ 
he  did  not  conceive  it  would  be  has- 
tily reduced  by  his  propocals,  or 
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tlm  any  immediate  ccmspicnoiis 
operation  ought,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  be  expected.  He 
was  a  little  astonished  at  the  impa* 
tience  indicated  by  honourable  geni> 
tlemen  opposite  to  him ;  he  believed 
tbeir  additional  defence  bill  lay  dor- 
mant in  the  ground  for  a  long  time 
before  it  produced  a  single  blade } 
for  his  part,  he  would  promise  no 
rapid  growths ;  he  would  not,  in  the 
language  of  quackery,  predict  an 
instantaneoys  cure  for  sal  tlie  dis- 
orders with  which,  under  long  neg- 
lect and  mismanagement,  our  mi- 
litary system  had  been  infected. 
To  conclude,  he  would  move  for  a 
bill,  which  was  merely  an  accom- 
modation of  what  had  been  called 
the  levy  en  masse  bill^  1803,  to 
the  present  position  and  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  The  mo- 
tion was  theif  read  from  the  chair, 
**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  repealing  the  said  act." 

Lord  Castlereagh.-^However 
widely  I  may  diier  in  opinion  from 
the  right  lion,  gentleman  in  most  of 
the  positions  and  conclusions  which 
he  has  laid  down,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  resist  the  introduction  of 
any  bills  which  are  calculated  to 
develop  tlie  system  which  he  has 
this  night  opened  to  the  house ; 
neither  is  it  my  intention  at  present 
to  follow  him  through  the  details 
of  his  long  and  elaborate  statement. 
Future  oppoitunitics.will  be  aiibrd- 
ed»  better  adapted  for  such  discus- 
sions. Having  preceded  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  ra  the  situation  he 
now  fills,  and  having,  under  the  su- 
perintendance  aad  guidance  of  my 
late  right  hon.  friend,  latterly  ad* 
ministered  the  war  department  of 
the  goremment,  I  feel  it  due  not' 
only  to  myself  bat  to  the  house,  to 
bring  bef<^  them  such  a  statement 
of  the  actual  situation  in  whidi  we. 
kft  the  public  force,  as  may  enaUo 


them  to  judge  as  well  of  the  truth 
of  the  charge  which  the  right  hcvu 
gentleman  mis  ventured  to  make* 
as  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
the  change  ^iiiich  he  has  thought 
fit  to  propose.  I  am  addttionallf 
impelled  to  do  so,  firem  the  earnest 
desire  I  must  feel  to  discharge  what 
appears  to  me  a  duty  to  my  late 
right  hon.  friend.  To  no  subject 
had  his  attention  and  exertions  been 
more  anzioosly  directed  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  public  life,  than 
to  the  formation  of  an  improved 
military  system,  adapted  to  the  es- 
i^encies  of  the  times  in  which  we 
Inre.  It  is  impossible  I  should  not 
feel  an  attempt  to  depreciate  and' 
unjustly  to  degi-ade  every  thing  he 
had  done  with  this  view,  as  a  heavy- 
censure  against  his  government, 
and  a  most  injarious  reficccion  upon  ' 
his  memory.  In  this,  as  in  every 
leading  feature  of  his  political  Kfe, 
his  fame  will,  I  am  sure,  be  found 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
best  interests  of  his  country -*-it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  wound  the  former 
without  exposing  the  latter;  and  I 
am  convinced,  more  especially  cm 
a  subject  which  for  such  a  spa^  of 
time  continued  to' occupy  the  undi« 
vidcdattentionofhisunerringmind, 
that  I  shall  also  best  discharjre  mj 
public  duty,  by  yielding  to  the  de- 
sire I  personally  feel  to  have  his 
exertions  indie  public  service  fairly 
tmderstood  and  appreciated  by  the 
house.  The  right  hon.  gendcmaxi, 
in  opening  the  question  to  the  house, 
has  been  wholly  silent  on  the  pre- 
sent actual. amount  and  composition 
of  the  army.  He  has  fceen  as  little 
explicit  in  stating  to  the  house  the* 
points  in  which  he  considered  it  to 
be  inadequate,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  proposes  to  carry  it.  He 
has,  iiowever,  genenlly  laid  down 
ihe  expediency  of  cndeiskvoi^ring  tor 
H  vbuun 
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obtain  some  considerable  increase 
of  that  force :  in  this  principle  I 
cordially  agree  with  him.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  not  de- 
nied that  the  quality  of  the  regular 
army,  so  far  as  it  goes>  is  unexcep- 
tionable on  this  highly  gratifying 
consideration : — it  is  certainly  only 
to  discharge  a  debt  of  justice  to  the 
illustrious  personage  who  now  pre- 
sides so  much  to  his  own  honour  over 
that  army,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
Zealand  indefatigable  exertions  with 
which  he  has  for  a  series  of  years 
past  followed  up  its  improvement. 
At  no  period  of  our  history  have  the 
science^  uniformity,  and  discipline 
of  the  army  been  comparable  to 
what  it  now  is ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
^  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  profes- 
'  ston  at  large  when  I  assert,  that  to 
the  present  commander-in-chief  the 
British  army  is  indebted  for  more 
solid  improvement  than  to  any,  or 
1  might  say  to  all  those  who  have 
preceded  him  in  that  distinguished 
trust.  But  to  return  to  the  present 
state  of  the  army  in  point  of  num* 
bers,  and  tliat  the  house  may  fairly 
estimate  the  merits  of  that  system, 
by  the  operation  of  which  it  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  standard, 
I-  am  desirous  of  comparing  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  ar? 
my  as  it  stood  on  the  1st  of  January 
1804r^  being  the  half-yearly  period 
in  the  papers  on  the  table  which 
inmiediately  preceded  Mr.  Pitt's 
last  return  to  government,  with  that 
of  the  army  as  it  now  stands.  I  se- ' 
lect  those  periods,  not  to  disparage 
in  anyrdegree  the  meritorious  ex- 
ertions of  those  who  preceded  him 
in  office,  whose  measures  far  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  the 
army  I  shall  always  contend  were 
highly  vigorous  and  productive,— 
but  as  forming  the  best  criterion  by 
which  the  e&ct  of  that  system, 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  explode 


and  abrogate,  can  best  be  judged 
of.  Including  militia  and  artillery, 
the  gross  strength  of  the  army  at 
home  and  abroad  stood  as  .follows 
in  effective  rank  and  file :  * 

1st  January,  ISCH,  -  -  234,005 
-  1st  Marcfc,  1806, 267,554 


Increase,  -  -  -     33,549 
.    The  regular  army,  including  ar- 
tillery, as  distinguished  from  the 
militia : 

1st  January,  1804,-  .^48,486  •  . 

1st  March,  1806,  -  -  -  192,37*    "^ 


Increase,  -  -  -    43,886 

The  regular  army  disposable  for 
general  service : 

1st  January,  1804,-  -  115,947 
.  1st  MarclC  1806,  -  -  -  165,790 


Increase,   -  -  -    49,843 

This  statement,  I  trust,  will  esta- 
blish to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house 
the  important  increase  in  gross 
strength  which  our  army  has  re- 
ceived during  the  last  two  years  :— 
they  will  likewise  observe,  whilst 
the  numbers  of  the  militia  have  been 
reduced,  that  the  relative  strength 
of  the  regular  army  has  been  ad- 
vanced; and  that  the  increase  in 
the  disposable  branch  of  the  regular 
army  has  been  still  more  marked^ 
being  not  less  than  49,843  men,  or 
nearly  tliat  of  one-half.  Whilst  I 
concur  with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man in  deeming  a  Further  augmen- 
tation of  our  force  necessary  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  comparing  the  present 
amount  with  that  at  which  it  for- 
merly stood  when  at  the  highest,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  to  depreciate  either  the  hi?h 
condition  of  our  existing  establi3i* 
ment,  or  the  system  by  which  it 
has  been  so  rapidly  augmented  and 
improved. 

1st  January* 
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ist  Jafraary,  1802,  -  -  34^2,540 
1st  March,  1806, 267,554. 


Present  army  mort  than 
Jit  any  former  period,   *  -  25, 11 4 

Suchbeingthe  actual  strength  and 
composition  of  the  amiy,  the  next 
point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  annual 
waste  to  "which  tlie  army  may  be 
deemed  subject,  and  the  presuma- 
ble supply  of  recruits  which  mjty 
■be  reckoned  on  for  filling  up  the 
casualties  thereii^  and  Currying  the 
army  forward  to  a  Still  higher 
standard.  Excluding  the  militia 
from  our  consideration  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and  cohBnfng  it  to 
the  regular  army  alone ;  by  the  re-« 
turns  before  the  house  it  appears 
that,  independent  of  any  consider- 
able loss  of  men  sustained  in  the 
fields  the  annual  average  of  deaths, 
desertions,  and  dischnrges,  for  the 
last  six  years,  may  be  stated  at  ab'otit 
15,000  men  on  our  present  ndm- 
bers :  upon, a  like  average  of  years, 
the  ordinary  recruiting  in  Europe 
for  the  regular  army,  exclusive  of 
any  extraordinary  measures  of  sup- 
ply, such  as  the  reserve  and  addi- 
tional force  acts,  has  hardly  ever 
sufficed  to  cover  the  attual  waste  of 
the  army,  independent  of  the  aug- 
mented loss  which  may  be  expected 
^ould  any  active  operations  on  an 
extended  scidc  be  undertaken.  We 
must  therefore  submit  to  have  our 
army  remain  stationary,  if  not  fall 
back  in  point  of  numbers, 'unless 
^  avail  our!»elves  of  some  extraor- 
dinary means  of  pi  ocnrlnir  a  supply 
of  men  over  and  ubove  v/hat  oviii- 
Uary  recruitiBg  has  yet  been  found 
to  furnish,  which  hixs  continued  i'ot 
fieveral  years  past  to  prod  lIccl  not 
fiiore  than  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
thousand  men  a  year,  exclusive  of 
foreign  recruiting,  little  apparently 
affected  by  ilie  operation  of  the  se- 
veral measures  of  competition  and 


high  boutitles,  however  much  its 
success,  according  to  *A\\  jiist  rea- 
soning, bught  to  have  been  iifflu- 
lenceif  by  these  causes*  Before  1 
state  the  resources  on  which  his  ma- 
jesty's late  ministers  relied  for  an 
augmentation  of  the  army,  it  may 
be  right  to  mention,  that  it  was  not 
intended,  at  Ifeast  for  the  present, 
to  propose  to  parliament  to  vote  tlie 
army  ort  a  higher  establishment  in 
point  of  numbers  than  It  was  taken  ^ 
at  in  the  last  year ;  but  it  was  their  * 
sanguine  eicpe"ctiUioni  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  tliey  would 
be  able  to  add  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  to  its  eiFective 
itrengthj  by  which  the  present  de- 
ficiency of  forty-three  thousand 
nien  would  be  reduced  more  nearly 
to  that  amount  which  milst  always 
be  expected  to  exist,  for  obvious 
rejuorts,  in  the  establishments  of  all 
armies.  Tlieir  chief  rdiance  for 
effecting  this  important  object  was 
on  the  additional  force  act,  under 
an  improved  mana«'»;cment>  which 
bill  it  is-  now  intended  to  repeal, 
without  substituting  any  visible 
measure  whatever  of  supply  in  its 
place.  The  bill  In  question  has  hij- 
therto  been  tried  under  every  possi- 
ble disadvantage.  TJie  house  will 
shortly  have  before  them  a  most  va- 
luaiblc  body  of  information  on  this 
subject,  in  the  reports  from  the  sc- 
vera!  inspeciln;;:  ficld-sfficers  who 
have  completed  a  progress  through 
the  several  counties.  I  only  wibh 
the  house  to  constder,  if,  under  so 
defective  a  mmagenient,  this  bill 
has  «]re  idy  famished  the  army  with 
about  thirteen  thousand  men,  and 
is  now  sieadiit  producing  at  the  rate 
of  al)ovc  sixteen  thousand  men  a 
yo-ar,  what  might  net  be  hoped  for 
from  it,  wJicn,  instead  of  being  hard- 
ly yet  put  into  force  in  one  half  of 
the  counUet  in  the  kingdom,  it  shall 
be  gradually  brought  into  general 
H  2  gperation? 
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operation?    I  must  alsd  request, 
that  as  a  measure  of  pr^sure  in 
point  of  charge  on  the  country,  the 
nouse  will  only  compare  its  effects 
with  either  the  irjlitia  or  the  arnny 
of  reserve,  and  advert  particularly 
to  the  fact,  that,  differing  from  aU 
other  measures  for  obtaining  men, 
by  due  exertion  the  districts  may 
discharge  themselves  by  finding  the 
men  free  from  all  expense  what- 
ever.    The  right  hon.  gentleman 
seems  determined  to  leave  nothing 
untouched ;  the  form,  shape,  or  ex- 
tent of  every  branch  of  the .  service 
is  to  undergo  revision,  and  to  be 
subjected  to  change.    To  the  large 
supply  of  men  rapidly  wanted  for 
the  extension  of  our  present  force ; 
to  the  chasm  which  is  already  oc» 
casioned  in  the  army  ^y  inevitable 
casualties,  liable  to  be  much  increas- 
ed should  the  troops  be  more  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  he  has  thought 
fit  to  add  the  progressive  defalca- 
tion which  must  be  occasioned  by 
'  suffering  the  militia  to  waste  down 
to  the  very  low  establishment  of 
thirty  thou^nd  men,  being  eigh- 
teen thousand  for  England  alone 
below  its  present  stand^ird  :  he  also 
desires  now  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  heav^  annual  loss  of  strength, 
w^ich  must  be  occasioned  hereafter 
in  the  army  when  tJie  measure  for 
limiting  the  term  of  service  shall 
begin  to  operate.    And  what  does 
he  propose  to  cover  or  counteract 
this  obvious  and  formidable  sacri- 
fice of  force  ?  Absolutely  nothing 
but  his  speculative  assurance  that 
more  recruits  will  be  obtained  un- 
der his  new  system,  although  no 
change  in  the  mode  of  recruiting  is 
spoken  of;  and  upon  this  ground 
alone,  the  solidity  of  which  I  shall 
hereafter  examine,   he  calls  upon 
parliament,  in  the  midst  of  war,  to 
pive  up  a  present  annual  supply  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  capable  of 


considerable  extension,  and  to  Con- 
cur with  htm  in  adopting  innova- 
tions the  ZBOSt  serious  in  vie  consti- 
tution of  the  army.    To  the  princi- 
ple of  improtin^  the  condition  of 
the  soldier,  distinct  from  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  terms  of^  Kis 
enlistment*   if  applied   with    pnL- 
dence,  I  am  far  from  having  any 
objection.    So  ^ar  as  we  ean,  witb> 
in  the  limits  of  a  rational  ceconomyy 
meliorate  the  condition  of  die  sd^ 
dKer,  and  more  particularly  if  we 
can,  without  immediate  pngndicc 
to  his  discipline,  hold  out  to  him 
rewards,  to  increase  in  proportion 
as  his  length  of  faithful  service  may 
add  to  his  daim  upon  the  liberalitj 
of  the  country  $  I  am  of  opikiion 
that  the  scheme  is  wise  in  itself^  and 
may  be  productive  of  some  good» 
though  I  conceive  the  right  hon* 
gentkman  is  disposed  to  expect 
much  more  from  its  immediate  ef- 
fect, in  inducing  men  to  enter  into 
the  army,  than  either  the  valve  of 
the  temptation,  or  the  remoteness 
of  its  operation,  will  in  anv  degree 
warranto    Whatever  may  oe,  how- 
ever, its  effects,  it  is  unobjection- 
able in  principle;  but  I  must  beg 
the  house  to  recollect,   that  it  is 
c|uite  as  applicable  to  an  army  en- 
listed as  ours  now  is,  as  if  the  pro* 
posed  change  had  been  effected,  and 
that  it  is  in  no  degree  requisite  to 
alter  the  term  of  service  of  the  sol- 
dier in  order  to  give  operation  to 
this  part  of  the  jSan :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  conceive  it  mieht  be  added 
with  some  effect  as  a  further  temp- 
tation to  men  to  enter  into  the  ar- 
my.   TTie  alteration  of  the  term  of 
the  soldier^s  enlistment  is  a'  very 
different    question,    and   pertiaps 
amongst  the  most  serious  and  deli- 
cate in  its  bearings,  which  parlia- 
ment has  ever  been  called  on  to 
discus^ ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
it  to  be  the  mbre  critical,  as  it  is 
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one  of  those  great  changes  of  sy- 
stem»  which  once  made,  especially 
on  the  principles  contended  for,  can« 
not  be  undone.  Urged  as  this  mea* 
sure  has  frequently  oeen  by  several  ■ 
of  those  who  support  it,  particular- 
ly by  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Fox),  on  grounds  connected. with 
the  individual  freedom  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  fear  it  is  precisely  one  of 
those  steps,  from  which,  if  taken  in 
error,  we  cannot  recede ;  and  I  do 
therefore  hope,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  sanction  given  to  this 
scheme  by  individual  opinions  of 
great  authority,  that  the  house  will 
cautiouslv  weigh  the  grounds  on 
which  it  IS  urged,  and  Sie  effects  to 
be  expected  from  it,  before  they 
conmiit  themselves  to  so  serious; 
and,  in  my  jiadgment,  so  fatal  an 
innovation  in  the  constitution  of  the 
British  army.  I  own,  much  as  I 
look  with  apprehension  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  tnis  vital  change  into  the 
service,  my  objections  are  infinitely 
increased  if  the  rieht  hon^  gentle- 
man should  persist  m  excluding  l!he 
existing  army  from  its  application, 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  terms 
of  their  present  contract,  where  a 
gp-eat  change  is  to  be  wrought  in  t^e 
situation  of  a  soldier,  since  it  is  de- 
scribed, though  I  think  untruly,  as 
redeeming  him  from  a  sort  of  bon- 
dage. £very  wise  principle  of  li- 
berality and  policy  requires,  that 
the  principle  should  be  applied,  un- 
der proper  qualifications,  to  those 
who  have  the  additional  claim  upon 
our  favour,  of  not  having  been  held 
back  by  ^ny  eoxisideration  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  from  engaging  in  the 
'  service  of  their  country.  Can  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  act 
towards  the  British  army  on  prin- 
ciples of  less  liberalitv  than  the  Au- 
strian government  did  in  the  year 
1802,  on  a  similar  occasion,  towards 
the  Austrian  army  ?  It  surely  can- 


not be  wise  to  suffer  distinctions  to 
remain,  capable  of  being  repre- 
sented as  invidious,- and  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  introduce  dis- 
content awi  dissatisfaction  into  an 
army  less  subordinate  and  obedient 
than  ours  is.  It  is  said,  different 
corps  in  the  army  have  at  all  times 
served  on  different  conditions  and 
terms  of  service.  True  it  is  that 
different  regiments  have ;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  men  within  the  samfe  regi- 
ment never  have,  without  the  most 
serious  inconvenience.  But  this 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  any  ordina- 
ry change^  or  made  on  any  ordina- 
ry considerations.  It  is  intended  as 
a  great  moral  change^  in  the  sol- 
dier's situation,  and  to  be  held  out 
to  the  country  as  such.  ,  Surely* 
then,  if  it  is  fit  to  be  acted  upon  at 
all,  it  ought  to  be  made,  at  least 
progressively,  to  attach  to  all  those 
who  are  liow  in  the  service.  But 
to  consider  what  the  effect  of  this 
regulation  may  be  in  filling  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  it  appears  most 
extraordinary  to  me  how  it  should* 
have  occurred  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman as  likely  to  operate  success- 
fully. For  the  last  tnree  years  our 
endeavours  have  been  direc;ted, 
whilst  a  superior  encouragement 
was  held  out  to  persons  entering  for 
general  service,  to  obtain  the  ut- 
most number  of  men  possible  for  li- 
mited service  in  thef  r»^lar  army : 
this  was  first  attemptedin  the  army 
of  reserve,. under  all  the  impulse  of 
ballot  and  high  bounties,  and  lat- 
terly under  the  additional  force  act. 
If  then  we  have  failed  in  obtaining 
an  adequate  supply  of  metu  even 
for  a  service  limited  both  in  time 
and  space^'  how  can  we  expect,  by 
taking  away  one  of  these  limi- 
ta^ons,  and  only  enlisting  men  for 
general  service,  coupled  with  a  pe- 
riod by  two  years  more  extended  in 
point  of  time^  to  obtain  a  greater* 
H  3  or 
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or  even  so  great  a  supply  of  men  ? 
What  the  inconvenience  of  the  sol- 
diers' being  entitled  to,  their  dis- 
charge at  the  end  of  each  period 
during  a  war  is  likely  to  prove  upon 
experience,  may  best  be  judged  of 
by  recollecting  how  eipbarrassing 
this  system,  some  years  back,  was 
found  to  be  in  the  militia,  notwith* 
standing  the-great  comparative  fa- 
cility of  dismissing  and  replacing 
the  men  when*  serving  at  home. 
Tills  led  to  the  adoption  both  of  an 
^  extension  of  the  period  of  service 
and  tlie  continuance  of  the  inlist- 
ment  during  the  war :  the  perpe- 
tual fluctuation  of  the  militia  was 
thus  avoided  ;  but  the  consequence 
upon  a  peace,  notwithstanding  tlie 
law  enjoins  that  a  proppsjtion  to 
re-inlist  for  a  further  term  shall  be 
made  to  each  nian  previous  to  his 
.  being  disembodied,  has  been  found 
to.  be,  that  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  men  re-engage,  and  that  the 
regiments  are  principal!  )r  composed, 
when  re-assembled,  of  untrained 
Tccniits.  The  small  proportion  of 
the  men  re-inlisting  in  the  militia, 
(1 2q)prehendy  on  an  average,  not 
exceeding  from  a  sixth  to  an  eighth 
of  the  whole,)  leads  to  another  very 
serious  view  of  this  question.  It  is 
probable  that  soldiers,  when  sta- 
tioned abroad,  being  at  the  moment 
removed  from  their  homes,  and 
from  domestic  impressions,  may  re- 
inlist  in  greater  numbers  ;  but  pre- 
suming that  the  option  will  not  in 
any  casp  be  put  to  the  men,  which 
I  think  it  cannot  possibly  be,  con- 
sistent with  the  professed  principles 
of  the  plan,  till  towards  the  closp 
of  the  period,  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  regular  arjny  ^tationecj  at 
home,  will  not  be  i^eafly  ^s  prpnc 
to  take  their  discharges  rather  than 
re-inlist,  as  the  substitutes  in  the 
militia  are  found  to  be,  who  at  pre« 


sent  compose  nine-tenths  of  that> 
force.  If  the  proposal  of  the  righ^ 
hon.  gentleTnan  is  not  sustainad>le  ' 
in  argument,  I  apprehend  it  is  as 
little  warranted  in  fair  analogy,  by 
the  existing  practice  of  any  other 
gre^t  European  military  power :— « 
the  general*  plan  of  military  service 
in  Prussia  does  not'  countenance  it 
— *that  of  B-Ussia  affords  as  little 
sanction : — ^it  is  true,  Austria,  after 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  passed 
an  ordinance  that  such  a  system 
should  tal^e  eifept  from  a  period 
then  some  years  rcnio^e.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  force  in  {h^  Au- 
strian army  in  its  best  days,,  nor  do 
I  believe  it  has  as  yet  been  acted 
upon  ;  and  we  certainly  know  that 
no  such  regulation  at  present  pre- 
vails in* the  French  army.  The  only 
precedent  at  all  in  point  that  I  have 
heard  of,  is  that  of  Old  France 
during  the  monarchy.  The  French 
armyi  I  hfive  understood,  was  then 
kept  up  by  voluntary  inlistment* 
and  the  soldiers  Wi^re  enrolled  for  a 
term  of  years,  more  extended,  how- 
ever, than  that  now  proposed.  But 
I  must  beg  to  •  protest  against 
France,  even  at  that  time,  being 
considered  as  in  any  degree  ^i  paraf 
lei  case.  Her  population^  in  pro-' 
portion  to  those  serving  in  her  arr 
my  and  navy,  was  nearly  double 
what  ours  is.  Her  people  wei« 
poor,  little  industrious,  and  prp^e 
to  a  military  life.-  She  bad  cpmpg- 
ratively  few  colonies  to  protect,  and, 
a  considerable  colonial  army  in  ex- 
istence, to  whom  the  regulation  in 
question  did  not  apply.  Her  army 
i4  peace  and  in  war  was  more  equal 
in  nuoibers  than  ours  is  :  in  sliorti^ 
she  had  i^one  of  the  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  raising  and  supply-^ 
ing  her  arn^y  which  we  have;  and 
ii?  that,  ^s  in  all  despotic  ffovcm- 
ments,  the  experiment  might  more- 
safely  b^  made,  as  the  sovereign 
'  *'  '  '    bad 
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Ittfl  always  the  power  of  military 
conscription,  either  actually  in  ope- 
ration to  fill  Hp  the  deficiencies  in 
the  public  force,  or  the  nsht  to  re- 
•cur  to  it  if  necessary*  The  advan- 
tages which  the  right  hem,  gentle- 
man wishes  to  derive  from  it  as 
counteracting  desertion,  seem  to  me 
also  very'much  exaggerated,  if  not 
wholly  unfounded.  In  part  of  his 
argument,  though  with  a  different 
view,  he  adverted  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  desertions  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  men  raised  under  the 
additional  force  act ;  yet  these  are 
men  raised  for  limited  service.  If 
the  returns  are  examined,  above 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  (insertions 
of  the  army  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  place  from  amongst  the  men 
raised  for  limited  service,  although 
the  total  numbers  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  force  do  not  compose  above 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  regular  ar- 
my,  I  do  not  quote  this  fact  with 
a  view  of  maintaining  that  the  men 
being  engaged  for  a  term  of  years 
disposes  them  the  more  to  desert ; 
all  I  contend  for  is,  that  it  does  not 
materially  prevent  them ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  desertion 
is  always  most  frequent  amongst 
new  levies,  whatever  may  be  their 
engagement;  and  in  this  respect 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  system 
will  rather  tencf  to  multiply  deser- 
tions, by  materially  increasing  in 
the  army  the  number  of  recruits  in 
proportion  to  the  old  seasoned  sol- 
diers, who  seldom  are  found  to  de- 
•scrt.  From  most  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's schemes,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing my  most  pointed  dissent. 
I  consider  some  of  them  as  feeble 
and  inefficient,  and  others  as  likely 
to  prove  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  army.  Were 
hb  plan  eyen  preferable  in  some  re- 


spects to  what  nbw  exists,  I  should 
deem  it  both  unwise  and  unsafe  to 
select  die  present  moment  for  in- 
troducing so  extensive  a  change ; 
but  where  the  innovations  appear 
pregnant  with  danger  in  themselves, 
ana  in  their  nature  hardly  repara- 
ble if  once  made;  where  the  whole 
proceeds  upon  a  scheme  of  destroy- 
ing what  is  now  efficient,  upon 
slight  grounds  of  objection,  withi- 
out  any  attempts  at  substitution  in 
its  room,  I  cannot  hesitate  in  deem- 
ing it  my  duty  to  resist,  as  far  as 
depends  on  me,  so  dangerous  an 
attempt ;  and  here  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  express  my  confident  persu;ision, 
had  his  majesty's  late  ministers  rf- 
mamed  in  power,  that  they  would 
have  been  at  present  occupied  in  di- 
recting the  powerful  army,  which 
the  country  actually  possesses,  a-^ 
gainst  the  enemy's  most  vulnerahfe 
points,  instead  of  wasting  their  ov.  n 
time,  and  that  of  the  house,  in  un< 
necessary  and  hazardous  experi- 
ments on  the  constitution  of^  the 
public  force.  I  shall  close  what  I 
nave  felt  it  m^  duty  to  offer  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house  on  the 
present  important  question,  by 
shortly  referring  to  what  fell  from 
me  on  a  former  night's  deb<ite,  with 
respect  to  the  state  and  condition  in 
which  the  govei*nmentj  in  all  its 
leading  branches,  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  majesty's  present 
servants.  I  certainly  was  not  tht«i, 
nor  am  I  now,  disposed  either  to 
undervalue  or  to  disguise  the  many 
and  serious  difficulties  the  goveril- 
^ment  have  to  struggle  against,  mpre 
especially  in  their  external  relations, 
reduced  as  the  greater  part  pf  the 
continent  now  is  under  the  absolute 
power  of  France  j  and  no  one  can 
feel  more  dejirous  than  myself,  of 
strengthening  their  hands  to  the  ut- 
most, that  tfecy  may  be  enaliled  the 
better  to  bear  up  against  these  diffi- 
H  '!•  culties  i 
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cuktet;  btitrmtist  contend  ti|ai, 
inch  respect  to  all  the  main  aod 
leading  ieatnres  which  constitute  in- 
ternal strength*  and  afford  the  best 
means  ot  successfully  prosecuting 
the  war  to  an  honourable  conclu- 
sion, no  administnudon  ever  found 
themselves,  on  their  coming  into  of- 
fice, in  a  more  commanding  situ- 
ation. Tl\e  noble  Ic^rd  (lord  Hen. 
Petty)  h^s  found  a  revenue  highly 
and  process! vely  productive;  pub- 
lic credit,  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
borrow  for  the  service  of  the  year 
on  terms  highly  advantageous  to 
the  public ;  and  the  general  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  such  as  to 
admit  of  his  adopting  the  manly  re- 
solution of  raising  a  large  additirnal 
proportion  of  the  supplies  within 
the  year.  The  noble  lord  (lord 
Howick)  has  found  a  navy,  on  the 
numbers  and  efficiency  of  which  it 
is  as  little  necessary  for  me  to  com- 
ment, as  upon  their  late  unrivalled 
achievements.  The  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  (Mr.  Windham)  has  found 
an  army  exceeding  by  25,000  men 
Oxt  greatest  army  the  country  ever 
before  possessed,  and  of  a  descrip- 
tion which  qualifies  them  to  fulfil 
every  wish  their  sovereign  can  form, 
with  respect  to  their  exertions,  if 
their  character  and  constitution  be 
Aot  broken  down  by  inconsiderate 
and  speculative  innovations.  I  again 
repeat,   that  the  government  has 

great  difficulties  to  surmount,  but 
ley  arise  from  causes  which  my 
late  right  hon.  friend,  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  had  neither *> 
the  power  nor  the,means  to  n^^ulate 
Or  control.  Whatever  was  imme- 
diately under  his  own  guidance  has 
l^een  successfully  conducted  \  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  on  all 
the  essential  points  above  alluded 
to,  viz.  the  finances,  the  navy,  and 
the  amiy,  compared  with  the  diffi* 
colties  and  embarrassments  und^ 


iriuch  they  are  di^dsed  to  veprt* 
sent  themselves  as  taking  the  go* 
vemment,  the  present  aaministra« 
tion  may  be  considered  as  on  a 
bed  of  roses.  I  trust  the  house 
will  pointedly  discourage  any  at-» 
tempt  to  umper  with  our  establish- 
ments at  such  a  crisis,  whioh  require 
nodiing  but  time  and  perseverance 
to  render  them  equal  to  any  pur^ 
pose  we  can  have  in  view,  tio  ca^ 
calling  for  any  fundamental  change 
has  yet  been  made  out ;  and  until 
such  necessity  shall  be  made  more 
evident,  every  consideratien  forbids 
the  entering  upon  so  hazardous  an 
eiCDeriment. 

Mr.  secretary  Fox. — I  rise,  sir, 
to    make  a  few  observations    on 
what  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
lord,  and  which  appears  to  me  so 
extraordinary,  that    I  could   not 
have  imagined   that  any  human 
nerves  were  sufficient  to  enable  any 
one  gravely  to  make  such  asser- 
tions as  he  has  hazarded.     He  has 
told  us  that  the  country  is  now 
pUced  in  such  a  state  of  proud 
splendour  and  universal  prosperity, 
as  never  had  been  handed  over  by 
any  ministry  to  their  successors. 
Gracious  God !  and  in  what  doe» 
this  prosperity  of  which  be  boasts 
consist?  Undoubtedly  the  navy,  by 
the  most  unparalleled   gallantry^ 
and  the  most  wonderful  success, 
even  beyond  human  calculation,  is 
in  a  state  in  which  the  usk  of  xny 
right  hon.  friend  near  me  is  com* 
naratively  easy.     But  may  it  not 
be  questioned  whether  all  the  ine«> 
rit  is  due  to  the  last  board  ?  nay, 
whether,  with  ^  reference  to  the 
future  supply  and  maintenance  of 
the  navy,  every  thing  is  quite  so 
meritorious  as  the  noble  lord    asr 
serts  ?  But,  of  the  splendid  victories 
achieved,   is  the  whole  credit  tQ 
be  concentrated  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  \  U  uone  due  to  that  boar4 
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rftiBunltf  at  which  lord  S^  Vin* 
cent  presided?  none  due  to  those 
«dio  selected  and  ^pointed  those 
officers?  The  noble  lord,  indeed, 
defended  lord  Su  Vincent  too ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  diat  many  of 
iui  frjeods  entertained  against  that 
pSkoi,  officer  as  strong  prejudices 
as  ever  existed  in  the  minds    of 
men.    Bat  after   mentioning  the 
navy,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
a  single  point  on  which  I  can  sub- 
saibc  to  the  noble  lord's  represen- 
tation of  the  country.     Is  it  in  the 
^nances  that  we  are  to  seek  for 
the  proofs?  Because  the  last  ad- 
ministration laid  very  heavy  bUr* 
dens  on  the  public,  did  that  facili** 
tate  the  laying  on  those  new  bur- 
dens my  noble  mend  near  me  found 
it  his  duty  to  propose  ?  It  is  true 
we  have  forty-three   millions  of 
revenue;  but  i»  it  very  consolatory 
that  we  have  an  expenditure  of 
forty-three  millions?  Is  thene  no 
relation  between  those  objects  ?  Or 
is  it  a  proof  of  prosperity  that  our 
taxes  are  enormous,  though  they 
are  borne  with  cheerfulness,  be- 
cause  they    may    be    necessary? 
Does  the  noble  lord  appeal  to  Ire- 
land as  that  with  the  state  of  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  proud  ? 
Is  India  in  we  best  possible  state, 
quite    prosperous    and    tranquil  ? 
Where  then  is  the  "  bed  of  roses'* 
to  which    we    have    succeeded? 
Really  it  is  insulting,  to  tell  me  I 
am  on  a  bed  of  roses  when  I  feel 
myself  torn  and  stung  by  brambles 
and  nettles.     But,  as  far  as  regards 
this  country  itself,  we  are  in  a  sute 
of    prosperity.     But   surely    you 
oiight  to  con»der  the  difficulties 
anung   from  other  countries,    as 
making  part  of  our  situaticn.    The 
noble  lord  must  admits   that,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  one.  of  his  col- 
leagues, ^  the  continent  is  not  in 
a  tery  satisfactory  «u^."  •  Tha 


noble  lord^  however,  tells  us,  that 
having  succeeded  to  such  an  excel- 
lent state  of  things,  it  must  be  our 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  carry  on 
affairs  well.  Does  the  noble  lord 
then  think  that  there  is  a  rational 
prospect  either  of  an  honourable 
and  satisfactory  peace ;  or,  that 
we  ]X}ssess  the  means  of  so  carrying 
on  the  war  as  to  compel  our  enemy 
to  agree  to  peace ;  or,  that  we  have 
the  prospect  of  weakening  and 
reducing  his  power?  If  the  noble 
lord  thinks  these  matters  easy,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  have  his 
advice  on  the  subject.  He  talked 
as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  late  ministers  to  have  made  an 
attack  on  some  of  the  enemy^s  vul- 
nerable points.  In  taking  credit 
fof  die  success  of  such  a  project* 
I  must  confess  die  noble  lord 
seemed  to  boast  rather  too  much 
of  what  might  have  been  the  event. 
But  he  q>oKe  as  if  something  par* 
ticular  had  been  in  view.  If  there 
was,  I  do  think  that  it  was  the 
noble  lord's  duty  to  tell  the  king's 
government  where  the  enemy's 
vulnerable  points  were.  It  has 
ever  been  my  practice,  if  I  had 
anyinformaUon,  to  give  it,  who** 
ever  were  ministers,  that  it  might 
be  acted  upon  if  useful ;  ana  I 
confess  I  should  have  expected  the 
noble  lord  to  have  done  so.  We 
certainly  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  vulnerable  points  the  noble 
lord  believes  could  be  attacked 
with  success.  The  noble  lord,  in- 
deed, though  he  has  talked  so 
much  of  complication,  seems  to 
have  an  understanding  so  formed, 
as  to  be  utterly  incapmljle  of  con- 
ceiving any  relation  between  ob- 
jects. He  saw  nothing  but  a  large 
revenue,  but  he-saw  nothing  of  tna 
large  debt.  He  talks  of  a  laree 
army,  but  he  does  not  consioer 
that  our  enemy  has  an  armyt  a 
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very  large  army.  Surely  it  is  not 
enough  to  tell  us  of  an  army  larger 
than  in  queen  Anne's  time,  or 
even  in  the  American  war,  when 
the  relative  state  of  circumstances 
b  so  wonderfully  changed !  I 
might*  tlien,  quit  this  part  of  the 
subject,  saying  that  the  state  of 
the  country  is  almost  in  every  point 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  dv- 
scribed  by  the  noble  brd ;  but  I 
would  ask  him,  whether  that  most 
pmsperous  state  of  the  country  had 
all  arisen  between  May  1804  and 
February- 6th  1806 ?.  The  noble 
lord  himself  may  claim  the  merit 
of  the  prosperity  of  botii.  But 
will  some  of  those  yery  near  him 
(Messrs.  Canning,  Rose,  &c.)  agree 
as  to  the  proud  situation  of  the 
country,  in  May  1804  ?  Nay,  would 
sot  the  assertion  have  appeared 
strange  to  that  right  hon.  person 
on  whose  memory,  the  noble  lord 
has  frequently^rawn  thi&  evening  ? 
Was  it  prosperous  in  1804??  and 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  army  since  then  ?— 
Some  20,000  or  30,000  men,  per- 
haps. With  respect  to  the  parish 
biUj  the  very  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  lord,  as  to  its 
•not  being  executed,  appears  to  me 
.  decisive  of  its  being  a  miserably 
bad  measure.  The  noble  lord 
ascribes  its  non-execution  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the.parish  o£6cers.  In- 
4ted!  after  explanations  were 
po^d  eypry  where,  and  commen- 
taries circulated  by  the  secretary 
of  state  !  But  in  truth  it  was  not 
^he  ignarance  of  the  parish  officers. 
I  know  that  in  the  part  of  the 
country  whtre  I  live,  within  fi^  e 
mil^s  of  tBe  commander  in  chief, 
the  bill  has  never  been  acted  upon ; 
and  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  it 
was  SQlely  from  the  ignorance 
of  its  object.  The  truth  is,  the 
ImU  w;^  foimd  to  ))e  absiird  and 


impracticable,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  ^ecuted.  To  come  now, 
however,  to  the  principal  point  in 
my  right  hon.  friend's  plan-— the 
inlisting  for  ^  limited  time:  the 
noble  lord  obsenres  upon  this,  that 
though  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  first 
captivated  with  the  Idea,  he  came 
upon  mature  consideration  to  aban- 
don it.  Really  I  do  not  know  what 
use  the  noble  lord  is  to  make  of  the 
opinions  of  that  right  hon.  person, 
if  he  is  to  be  administrator  of  them. 
I  have  read  of  Mark  Anthony  giv- 
ing out  memorandums  and  scraps 
orJulius  Csesar's ;  aiid  I  remember 
that  considerable  doubts  were  en- 
tertained of  the  truth  of  such 
vouchers  of  Cssar's  sentiments.  AU 
I  know  is,  tliat  I  never  heard  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  say  in  parlia^ 
ment  that  he  had  changed  his  views 
on  tlie  subject ;  nay,  f  have  heard 
accounts  very  di£Ferent  indeed  from 
those  of  tlie  noble  lord.  For  my- 
self, I  always  have  been,  and  still 
continue,  a  warm  friend  to  the 
principle  of  inlisting  for  a  limited 
time.  The  noble  lord,  observing  on 
my  right  hon.  friend's  argument 
that  this  would  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ing, thinks  proper  to  allude  to  some- 
thmg  he  supposes  me  to  have  said 
respecting  the  hardship  or  bondage 
of  the  situation  of  men  engaging  in 
a  service  for  life.  I  remember,  in- 
deed, having  said  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  I  considered  such  a  sy- 
stem as  unsuitable  to  the  genius 
of  this  constitution  ;  and  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  object  of  policy*  it 
would  be  an  additiomil  argument 
with  me  that  we  should  get  rid  of 
what  it  appeared  to  me  desirable  to 
change.  We  must  submit  to  ma- 
ny thmgs  in  themselves  unpleasant* 
because  we  cannot  help  them ;  but 
surely,  when  humanity  and  con* 
stitutional  principle  coincide  with 
true  policy,  it  AviU  be  an  additiQpal 
inducement 
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ndaceroent  to  every  honourable 
mind  to  rectify  what  is  amiss. 
Wh;it  the  noble  lord  means  I  can- 
not tell;  but  I  see  very  well,  not 
only  that  the  proposed  regulation 
has  a  tendency  to  remove  an  objec- 
tion to  the  service,  but  that  it  has 
been  adopted,  in  practice,  for  that 
end.  In  part  of  the  Prussian  army, 
contrary  to  the  broad  assertioQ 
of  the  noble  lord,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  enter  for  a  limited  term. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  Frede- 
rick the  Great  was  not  very  scru- 
palotts  in  executing  the  contract, 
though  it  was  clear  what  was  con- 
sidered the  tendency  of  the  regula- 
tion; and  I  am  convinced  that 
widi  a  government  like  this,  scru- 
pulous in  its  faith,  the  regulation 
vould  most  powerfully  operate  as 
an  inducement  to  the  service. 
Besides,  the  noble  lord  is  mistaken 
in  his  statement.  All  the  troops 
of  the  continent  were  not  engaged 
for  life.  Those  of  the  elector  of 
Hanover  were  for  a  limited  ser^^ 
•vice.  The  German  corps  in  our 
Qwn.  service  are  all  for  limited 
time,  even  the  60th  regiment.  As 
to  the  case  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, puj  by  the  noble  lord,  it 
proves  tpp  much  ;  for  it  is  abslUrd 
to  say,  that  jnen  will  inlist  more 
wOlin^y  for  life  than  for  a  limited 
time.  Now  with  respect  to  the  vo- 
lunteers, the  noble  lord  says,  he 
remembers  my  right  hon.  friend* 
having,  on  formi^r  occasions,  said 
so  and  so  of  the  volunteei^ ;  but  I 
fear  the  noble  lord  only  renvem- 
bers  his  own  misrepresentations  of 
what  was  sajd«  As  soon  as  the 
noble  lord  got  pp  I  anticipated 
what  we  have  h/^ard ;  djiy  by  day, . 
veek  after  week,  yoar  .liter  year, 
the  same  eternal  repetition  of  the 
samet  confuted  misrepresentation. 
Indeed  te  has  repeated  this  so 
ftften,  that  I  verily  believe  he  has 


brought  himself  to  imajs^ine  tha 
his  own  answers  to  my  right  hon, 
friend  were  really  the  arguments 
used  by  tlie  letter.  But  ^at  was 
the  proposal  pf  my  right  hon. 
friend  ?  Was  it  not  to  retain,  as 
volunteers^  tliose  of  a  superior 
class,  those  able  to  defray  their 
own  expenses?  while  those  who 
could  not  were  tp  be  subject  to.  the 
general  training.  And  this  was  the 
principle  which  seemed  ^niversall]r 
agreed  upon  when  the  levy  en 
masse  act  was  first  considered,  and 
it  was  thought  an  ohjectite  to  that 
measure  that  all  classes  should  be 
blended  without  distinction,  Now» 
what  is  the  proposal  of  my  x^g^t 
honourable  friend  sis  to  th^  gene- 
ral training?  It  is  to  invite,  or 
compel,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
whole  population  to  be  trained 
twenty-six  times,  each  person  hav- 
ing one  shilling  for  his  trouble  each 
time ;  so  that,  if  the  training  hap- 
pened on  a  Sunday^  it  would  be 
so  much  gain.  Those,  however, 
who  chose  to  defray  their  own 
expenses  ns  volunteers,  are  not  t6 
be  compelled  to  be  trained.  The 
noble  lord  however  asks.  Will  you, 
put  all  those  men  so  trained  into 
the  ranks  to  defend  London  ?  I  an- 
swer No,  because  the  thing  must 
be  impossible)  and  I  apprehend 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
men  would  be  found  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  or  fill  up  our  own  ranks, 
without  calling  up  those  from  the^ 
distant  counties.  The  effect  of  tlie 
training  would  be  to  give  us  a 
greater  number  of  men,  bettei^ 
fit  than  they  would  ot}ierwise  have 
been,  to  recruit  the  regiments,  or 
tp  contribute  in  other  ways  to  ha* 
rass  the  enemy.  It  is  said.  But 
q[)uld  these  men  defend  London  ^ 
Could  they  stop  the  enemy  before 
they    reached   Chathani?  Should' 
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the  enemy  land  on  onr  shores,  we 
ought  doubtless  to  fight  every  inch 
of  ground  5  but  are  we  to  act  as  if 
that  were  all,  and  as  if  the  whole 
vere  lost  if  the  first  stand  were  not 
'  successful  ?  We  must  provide,  how- 
ever, not  only  to  withstand  the 
enemy  vigorously  in  their  first 
progress,  but  to  have  all  the  means 
of  maintaining  the  contest  with 
them  in  the  worst  event.  Nay,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  English 
people  would,  on  such  an  occasion, 
display  an  energy,  perseverance, 
and  fortitude,  surpassinfir  what  any 
nation  on  the  continent  has  shown. 
They  are  in  a  diflferent  situation,  to 
be  sure.  They  are  unaccustomed 
to  tlie  presence  of  an  enemy  in  their 
country,  and  eould  not  bear  it  pa- 
tiently :  they  feel  every  lAotive  of 
atuchment  to  their  country  and 
their  constitution.  They  are  un- 
shaken, in  their  affection  to  their 
government,  by  those  changes  of 
master  and  of  companion  which 
tend  to  unhinge  every  principle  of 
allegiance  5  and  they  would  there* 
fore,  I  am  convinced,  give  a  new 
example  of  constancy,  and  would 
show  that  the  fate  of  their  country 
did  not  depend  on  the  event  of  a 
single  battle.  Even  if  the  first  ad- 
Vantages  were  gained  by  the  ene- 
my, they  would  find  hundreds  ©f 
thousands,  nay,  perhaps  millions, 
of  Englishmen  determined  to  main- 
tain their  liberty  and  independence. 
That  the  enemy  would  be  resisted 
by  an  armed  and  trained  peasantry, 
capable  of  harassing  their  progress 
or  of  serving  as  recruits  to  the  re- 
||ular  army,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
Hed,  and  I  am  convinced  they 
will  do  it  far  better  than  any  num- 
ber of  volunteers  on  the  present 
svstem.  Indeed  the  employment 
of  volunteers  as  regiments  and  as 
reinforcements  would  be  full  of 
danger ;  and  no  friend  to  the  vo- 


lunteers would  advise  die  expend 
ment  to  be  tried.  It  is  alleged, 
however,  that  no  immediate  m« 
crease  of  the  army  will  result  from 
this  measure,  because  it  substitutes 
nothing.  But,  in  truth,  the  merit 
of  the  plan  is,  that  it  proposes  no 
complicated  machinery  to  produce 
an  effect  which  will  be  ^fained  bv 
the  simple  mode  of  recruiting.  All 
the  schemes  adopted  for  raising 
men  have,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
successful,  only  defrauded  the  or- 
dinary system  bf  recruiting,  and 
that  with  a  great  expense*  and  no 
inconsiderable  oppression.  Is  it 
nothing  that  the  market  will  again 
be  left  open  to  the  government  as 
the  only  recruiter?  The  noble 
lord  tells  us,  too,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  late  Mn  Pitt  to 
make  an  addition  of  20  or  25,000 
men  to  the  army.  And  in  hcu 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  right  hon. 
friend  will  propose,  not  only  to 
leave  no  deficiency  in  the  effective 
force  already  considered  proper 
to  be  kept  up,  but  will  suggest  any 
further  increase  that  may  appear 
necessary.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia^— a  power,  however,  whosQ 
alli^ce,  desirable  and  important 
as  it  is,  must  be  confessed  to  be 
too  remote  for  producing  a  deci- 
sive impression  on  the  continent^— 
we  have  no  ally  whatever  of  any 
consequence,  willing  to  fight  lor 
us.  Such  is  the  prosperous  situa- 
tion the  noble  lord  describes. 
When  this  is  considered,  and  the 
state  of  the  continent  is  taken  into 
view,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is 
time  to  think  of  increasing  our 
army.  Both  for  the  purpose  of 
war,  and  what  must  be  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  peace  likely  to 
be  obtained,  it  is  proper  thaf  the 
subject  of  the  army  should  be  ma- 
turely weighed.  Indeed,  by  the 
circumstances 
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circumstances  of  Europe*  I  am 
resudj  to  confess  that  I  nave  been 
weaned  from  tibe  opinions  I  for- 
mcHf  held  with  respect  to  the 
fbrcle  that  might  suffice  in  time  of 
peace ;  nor  oo  I  consider  this  as 
any  inconsistency,  because  I  see  no 
rational  proq)ect  of  any  peace  that 
would  exempt  us  from  the  necessity 
of  watchful  preparation  and  pow- 
erful establishments.  The  subject 
of  ^  army»  therefore,  must  come 
heh/re  ns  in  difierent  shapes,  and 
present  itself  in  different  views.  If 
we  cannot  obtain  a  safe  and  ho- 
nourable peace,  of  which  it  is  im^ 
possible,  in  the  actual  state  of  af- 
£urs,  to  be  san^ine;  and  if  we 
do  not  obtain,  m  carrying  on  the 
war,  that  species  of  success  hardly 
to  be  calculated  upon;  we  must ' 
be  reduced  to  that  state  which 
I,  for  one,  cannot  contemplate 
without  apprehension,  of '  being, 
with  respect  to  Europe,  the  Bri' 
iamnt  Mo  oHte  diwsosy  and  be  left 
to  our  own  resources  and  our  own 
colonial  connections;  or  be  com- 
pelled to  cultivate  a  system  the 
most  uphill,  the  most  difficult,  and 
the  most  perplexed,  particularly 
after  the  ill  success  of  our  late  con- 
tinent measures,  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  Yet,  perhaps, 
opon  the  whole,  I  am  more  m- 
cuned  to  the  latter  system,  difficult 
and  unpromising  as  it  is.  But  if 
we  do  resolve  to  engage  in  that 
arduous  and  difficult  struggle, 
demanding  every  effort  and  every 
exertion,  or  indeed  upon  whatever 
other  system  we  resolve  tp  act, 
a  large  anxij  is  indispensable. .  Even 


while  foreign  powers  court  ouf 
money,  they  feel  a  degradation  ia 
acceptixig  it,  and  they  do  not  view 
us  in  a  favourable  light  under  suck 
a  connection.  But  whether  we 
can  have  an  army  adequs^te  to  home 
defence  and  to  foreign  operation* 
may  be  doubtfuL  Yet  I  will  say, 
that  while  we  take  due  precau- 
tions for  home  defence,  by  training 
the  population  to  arms,  the  true 
policy  of  the  country  is  to  rise  su- 
perior to  the  panic  of  invasion,  and 
to  show  that  our  force  and  our  cou- 
rage are  not  to  be  confined  at 
home.  Our  enemy  shows  us,  that 
by  disregarding  the  daneer  of  par- 
ticular poinu,  and  by  directing  his 
forces  where  the  occasion  demaadtt 
them,  he  has  been  able  to^  spread 
his  dominion,  asid  to  subdue  his 
opponents.  If  that  system  to  which 
I  nave  alluded  were  to  be  adopted* 
a  great  army  must  necessarily  1>e 
maintained.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land, I  am  confident  the^plan  pro* 
posed  will  have  the  most  powerful 
effect,  on  the  recruiting  service ; 
and,  if  measures  could  be  adopt" 
ed  for  completely  conciliating  the 
people  of  Ireland,  it  would  pre- 
sent a  nursery  of  brave  and  excel- 
lent soldiers,  more  faithful,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  thaA.anf 
prince  in  Europe  possesses. 

Mr.  Yorke,  general  Norton,  sir 
J.  M.  Pulteney,  and  general  Tarle- 
ton  opposed  Mr.  Windham's  plan. 
Several  other  gentlemen  held  a 
desultory  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, when  leave  was  giyen  to  bring 
in  a  bill. to  repeal  the  act  of  the 
44th  Geo.  IIL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Debates  on  Mr,  fterneifs  Motion  far  explaining  the  Treating  Jet — On  the 
Woollen  Manufacturers'  Suspension  Bill—Ixird  Henri/  Petty* s  Notice,  of 
the  Budget — Mr.  Rnse's  Observations  tkereon^^Regulation  of.  ths  Office 
of  Treasurer  of  tlie  Ordnance -^Vote  of  Thdnks  to  Admiral  Duchvorth; 
t^c.-^Budget  opined,  with  subsequent  Debates  on  its  Principles — De-^ 

'  hates  on  the  BUI  far  regulating  the  Intercourse  between  America  and  the 
IVest'Indies. 


ALTHOUGH  we  have  not,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  entered  much 
at  large  into  the  discussion  of  bills 
that  have  been  ultim^telj  rejected 
hj  parliament,  yet  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  deviate.from  the  general 
rule  with  respect  to  Mr,  Tiemey's 
znotion  for  expl^ning  and  regulat- 
ing the  «  Treating  Act,"  because 
we  apprehend,  that  though  it  has 
been  now  rejected,  yet  th^  evils  at- 
tending contested  elections  are  still 
so  great  as  must  finally  lead  to  some 
regulations  on  the  subject :  we  have 
therefore  given  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
discussion  on  tlie  woollen  manufac- 
turers* suspension  bill  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers ;  the  subject 
must,  however,  be  resumed  in  a  fu- 
ture volume.  In  the  plan  and  de- 
bates on  thd  budget  all  are  concern* 
ed ;  it  is  right,  therefore,  that  an 
ample  view  of  its  several  parts 
should  be  found  in  our  pages  c  nor 
have  we  been  less  anxious  to  collect 
the  arguments  of  the  various  speaks 
ers  on  the  bill  for  legalizing  the  in- 
tercourse between  America  and  the 
West  India  islands,  whiclf  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  house. 

March  10. — Mr.  Tiemey,  pur- 
suant to  the  notice  he  had  formerly 
Ifiven,  rose  to  bring  forward  his  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
explain  and  render  more  effectual  an 
act  passed  in  the  reign  of  William 
-III.,  for  less^ing  the  excessive  ex- 


penses to  condidaiks*  at  elections  for 
members  to  serve  in  parliament. 
Every  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
conversed  on  the  subject  agreed  with 
him  on  the  necessity  of  some  .mea- 
sure for  giving  effect  to  an  act  cf 
parliament,  which  had  been  founds 
by  uniform  experience,  to  fall  in 
most  cases  greatly  short  of  the  ob- 
jett  It  avowed ;  but  many  were  of 
opinion  the  attempt  would  be  at- 
tended vrith  difficulties  scarcely  sur- 
mount!ible.  The  object  of  the  act 
in  question,  was  to  exempt  candi- 
dates from  the  enormous  demands 
to  which  they  were  liable,  under  the 
head  of  charges  for  the  conveyance 
and  travelling  expenses  of  voters 
not  resident  at  the  place  of  election ; 
and  to  prevent  tlie  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  such  charges,  might  be" 
and^ctually  was  carried  on.  The 
evils  in  those  cases  could  not  arise 
in  places  where  the  voters  were  all 
residents  of  the  town  or  vicinage, 
but  where  persons  claiming  a  right 
to  vote  at  such  elections  resided  at 
a  distance,  often  at  the  extremity  of 
a  county,  which  constantly  gave  rise 
to  scenes  of  confusion  and  enormous 
expense ;  for,  in  toming  to  civc  their 
votes  at  such  elections,  mey  uni- 
formly cl5!lmed  the  expenses  of 
their  conveyance  and  travelling 
charges,  and  those  upon  the  most 
extravagant  scale,  from  the  candi- 
dates for  whom  they  chose  to  vote. 
Perhaps^ there  might  be  no  very 
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great'  objection  to  allow  the  claim 
of  a  voter,  coining  from  a  distance 
to  give  his  rotCf  at  a  considerable 
loss  of  time,  to  some  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  travelling  charges  and 
necessary    refreshment;    but   the 
usage  of  making  such  allowances 
had  still  thrown  open  a  door  to  such 
extrayagant  demands  on  one  hand, 
and  gave  such  an  opportunity  for 
bribery  on  the  other,   that  every 
fair*intending  candidate  must  have 
long  since  wished  to  see  some  efFec- 
tual  check  put  to  such  a  system. 
The  chief  difficulties  had  occurred 
in  Westmtnster^hall,  and  the  courts 
of  common  pleas  and  king's  bench 
bad  differed  materially  in  their  de- 
cisions  upon  the  subject.     In  the 
fbnner  court,  an  action  had  been 
brought  in  the  case  of  Crickett  and 
others,  on  the  part  of  a  publican,  to 
recover  from  a  candidate  a  sum  for 
refreshments  given  to  his  voters; 
but   chief  justice    Eyre    was    of 
opinion,  the  law  coold  not  sustain 
such  a  demand,   and  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  act  of  William  III. 
Another  case  occurred  in  the  court 
of  king*s  bench,  Guildhall :  It  was 
that  of  Smith  and  Seel,  in  which 
the  elector  had  come  from  Durham^ 
where  he  resided,  to  give  his  vote 
at  Taunton,  where  }ie  possessed  a 
right  of  voting,  for  one  of  the  can- 
didates ;  but  before  he  would  give 
his  vote  he  demanded  thirty  pounds 
for  his  conveyance  and  travelling 
expenses,  and  said  he  should  not 
vote  till  he  wa^  paid.     He  was  an 
Itinerant  musician !    he  bad  calcu- 
.lated  the  expense,  and  would  not 
give  his  vote  without  receiving  his 
demand.    A  suit  was    afterwards 
commenced  against  this  man,  upon 
the  ^ound  of  bribery  t  but  the  chief 
justice  then,  in  summing  the  evi- 
ctee, found  that  apost-chatse  from 
Durham  to  Taunton,  at  18i/.  per 
mile,  amounted  to  much  the  greater 


part  of  the  charge ;  that  the  man's 
travelling  charges  must  also  be  con- 
sidered, and  some  little  allowance 
madefbr  junketing  with  his  fHendsat 
a  time  of  election  ;  to  which  adding 
his  loss  of  time,  the  charge  altoge- 
ther was  not  considered  to  be  of  that 
exorbitant  kind  that  could  justify  a 
charge  of  corruption  or  bribery,  and 
therefore  the  decision  was  in  favour 
of  the  defendant,  .  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench  in  that  case,  every 
man  must  feel  the  excessive  hard- 
slitp  miposed  upon  a  candidate  who 
stands  the  election  for  any  place  si- 
tnated  as  Taunton  is,  if  he  were  to 
be  put  to  the  expense  of  SOL  or  40/. 
for  the  conveyance  of  any  voter 
from  the  most  distant  part  of  tiie 
country,  merely  because  that  voter 
chose,  for  his  own  interest  or  con- 
venience, to  reside  out  of  the  town 
where  he  claimed  such  vote,  and  in 
some  other  town  at  a  disunce  where 
his  mere  residence  gave  him  die 
right  of  anotlier  vote,  as  was  pre- 
cisely the  case  here.     Willi  respect 
to  county  elections,  the  case  was 
certainly  different  in  relation  to  the 
elector;  because,  voting  from  free- 
holds, often  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  upon  which  they  resided, 
certainly  it  would  be  hard  for  them 
to  travel  at  their  own  expense  to  a 
county  election  to  vote  for  any  can- 
didate; and  though  there  might  be 
no  strong  objection  for  a  reasonable 
allowance  to  the  voter  for  convey-    ' 
ance,  yet  still  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly dlflficuk  to  draw  the  line  of  strict 
propriety  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  abuses  such  a  system 
admitted  of:  but  upon  the  candi- 
date   the  hardsliip  must    be   still 
greater  than  in  the  other  case,  be- 
cause the  expenses  must  b»  incal-  ' 
culaMy  more  enormous.    No  man 
of  moderate  fortune,  however  re- 
spectable  his  talents  and  character, 
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ciould  pi^tend  to  sUnd  the  contest 
for  a  coupty  against  a  wealthy  ri- 
val. The  strone  point  therefore  to 
which  he  particmai*lyol>|ect«4»  ^^ 
theexueme  hardship  Jmposed  cqp- 
€ax  th?  candidate,  in  being  left  open 
to  the  claims  of  the  voter  for  his 
conveyance  and  travelling  charges 
(rom  one  extremity  of  a  county 
to  the  other,  to  exercise  his  own 
privilege,  and  for  his  own  advan- 
tage. It  was  for  this  he  wished 
a  remedy  $  and  so  it  was  an  effec- 
tual one,  he  should  not  be  very  fas- 
tidious as  to  the  fonn*  A  plan  had 
been  heretofore  proposed,  for  pre- 
veniing  tlie  confusion  and  expense 
attendant  on  county  elections,  by 
enabling  the  electors  to  give  their 
TQtes  within  their  respective  di- 
stricts. He  should  have  no  objec* 
^n  even  to  such  arrangement ; 
but,.fro^  the  principle  avowed  in 
the  very  preamble  of  the  act  to 
which  he  alluded,  he  held  it  to  be 
the  clear  and  obvious  construction 
of  that  act,  that  the  candidate  in 
^  events  should  not  tie  clvu^ed 
with  the  expenses  of  conveying 
electors  to  gratify  tlteir  own  wishes, 
ind,  for  their  own  advantage,  to 
exercise  their  privileges.  And  whe^ 
;her  the  expense  was  to  be  defrayed 
by  a  county  rate  (though  he  was 
not  quite  agreed  as  to  that),  or 
what  other  mode  should  seem  more 
eligible,  the  candidate  should  cer- 
tainly be  exempt.  It  might  be 
objected,  that  such  a  construction 
would  go  to  disfranchise  the  forty- 
diillings'  freeholders.  But  though 
that  was  by  no  means  his  wish, 
nor  should  he  be  *  inclined  to  vote 
fox  such  a  proposition  if  it  were 
brought  forward ;  yet  he  beeged 
it  might  be  recollected,  that  ilTthe 
Qciginal  institution  of  forty-shillings 
frj^holders  were  considered,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it 
took  ^lace»  the  original  spirit  of 


tfeit  measure  Would  be  fotmd  tn  mf 
degree  infringed  by  incr^uing  the 
qualification  to  a  nrach  higher 
sum,  and  thereby  removing,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  the  evil  of 
which  he  now  coriiplained  i  foTf  if 
the  comparative  vahtes  of  mopey 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  at 
this  day  were  duly*  considered,  it 
would  be  found  tne  depreciation 
was  as  fifteen  to  one,  and  conse^ 
quently  that  a  qualification  of  dOL 
a  year,  at  this  day,  was  no  more 
than  adequate  to  one  of  ^Or.  in  the 
former.  Where  then  would  be  die 
hardship,  if  a  man  possessed  of  a 
freehold  property  of  $0L  per  an^ 
num  were  catUed  on  once  in  seren 
years  to  go  at  his  own  char^ge  to 
mve  his  vote  at  his  oounty  electioa  i 
The  eflfect  of  the  presenc'.-ffysteoiy 
under  which  the  number  rf  4Qi»« 
freeholders  had  been  SQ  very  gre^tt- 
ly  increased,  was  vefy^  copsidnabfaf 
to,  decrease  .the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  elections),  by  the  diead  of 
the  enormous  expenses  to  be  incuiy 
red  by  election  contests ;  wbena^ 
the  increase  of  qualification^  hf 
confining  the  elective  franchke^tp 
that  description  of  n^en  by  whpm 
it  was  originally  design^  to  b^ 
exercised,  would  open  a  wide  door 
for  admitting  ^o  tlut  house  an  or* 
der  of  men  ne  very  much  ifnsbed 
(o  see  there-»-an  order  of  me^  in 
which  Enffland  more  ihan  any 
country  of  Europe,  abounded-*- 
namely,  men  of  moderate  fortune^ 
independent  principles,  liberal  edn- 
cation,  and  sound  understanding  ; 
who  well  understood  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  true  interests  of  their 
country— and  were  firmly  attached 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  one  and 
the  promotion  of  the  other*  He 
quoted  several  instances  in  which  the 
tlianks  iof  that  house  had  bqen  ex« 
pressly  vot^(^  at  different  t^es, 
after,  general  elections^  t^  counties 
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ahd  towns,  which  had  returned 
tlieir  representatiYes  to  parliament 
free  of  any  expense.  Mr,  Tiemey 
concluded  by  arguing  forcibly,  that 
the  constracdon  which  lie  wished 
tD  give  this  biQ  for  exempting  the 
camfidate  from  expenses  was  the 
one  aVowed  by  the  bill  itself,  in 
proof  of  which  the  bouse  had  twice 
since  adopts  resolutions  to  the 
like  effect,  one  of  whijbh  confined 
ihe  expenses  of  the  candidate  to 
tve  pomids,  and  subsequently,  as 
a  matter  of  considerable  indul- 
gence, extended  them  to  10/^  in 
drdffc  xhAt  he  might  not  1>e  en- 
tangled in  trivial  objects,  diat  nright 
involve  him  in  contest,  or  tend  to 
vacate  his  election.  The  construc- 
tion for  which  he  contended  was 
tbtk  cAly  pHnciple  which  could 
throw  open  a  door  for  the  admis- 
sion itito  Ihat  lymse  of  men  of 
somid  pnnciples,  moderate  for- 
tunes, and  interested  in  promoting 
the  commerce,  the  agriculture,  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  land, 
instead  of  their  being  excluded,  at 
diey  areatpresentin  hiany  instances, 
by  men  without  talent,  without  prin- 
ciple, without  any  feeKng  of  inter- 
est in  the  vtrelfare  of  their  country, 
who  have  done  no  action  nor  ma- 
nifested any  wish  to  promote  her 
prosperity,  or  possessed  any  other 
claim  than  their  money  to  the 
right  of  representative.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and  ren- 
der more  effectual  the  aforesaid  act. 

Mr.  Fox  was  certainly  of  opi- 
nion with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man on  many  of  the  points  he 
had  staiied,  with  respect  to  the 
heavy  expenses  to  which  candidates 
were  put ;  hut  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  state  tbos  early,  that  there  were 
many  other  points  upon  which  he 
differed  in  opinicn  from  the  ri^ht 
hem.  gentkiiuui»  and  that  the  diffi* 

1«» 


cnlties  over  which  he  seemed  to 
pass  so  lightly,  were  not  so  easily 
remedied  as  he  seemed  to  imagine. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  that  forty-shil- 
lings freeholders  at  this  day  were 
not  the  same  kind  of  men  original* 
ly  intended  under  that  oualifica- 
tion,  and  that  the  qualification 
ought  to  be  raised  to  30/.  on  ac- 
count of  the  depreciation  of  money 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. :  but 
he,  for  one,  was  not  disposed  to 
abridge  the  number  of  that  class  of  . 
voters,  or  to  lake  away  their  fran- 
chises because  of  tlie  scantiness  of  , 
their  property.  He,  too,  was  ready 
to  recur  to  the  origin  of  their  fran- 
chises, awd  to  compare  it  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  day; 
and,  from  this  comparison,  he  was 
rather  rejoiced  at  thefr  increase  of 
numbers,  at  a  period  when  the 
liberties  and  the  constitution  of  thii" 
country  were  so  much  better  un- 
derstood than  in  the  days  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  when  their  fran* 
chiset  vrere  regulated  und^  an 
ariscoctatical  scheme,  to  abridge 
the  rights  of  election.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  he  believed,  as 
he  haa  professed,  would  not  now 
vote  to  disfranchise  them  i  but  he 
(  Mr.  Fox  )  could  not  see  the  fairness 
of  suggesting  such  a  measure  to 
others,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
thought  it  was  one  for  which  he 
himself  deemed  it  itn  proper  to  vote< 
He  was  very  sensible,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  arguments  would 
very  strongly  apply  not  only 
to  York  but  to  Lancaster,  and  to 
many  other  counties  in  this  king- 
dom, and  that  some  remedy  was 
desirable.  To  a  plan  formerly  pro« 
posed  for  taking  the  votes  of  the 
freeholders  in  their  respective  du 
stricts,  or  at  their  own  residences, 
he  was,  therefore,  no  friend ;  but 
yet  he  should  certainly  vote  for 
I  sucb  • 
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s.uch  a  regukunoHy  in  piyiference  tcx; 
a^  plau  which-  shoudd  go  tp  dis- 
franchise an);  considerable  num- 
ber of  fortjfrshillings  fneeliolders  j" 
%  consequence  ii\uca  worse,  \n  h«, 
miii4>  tl>an  any  mconve2iieEK:e  com-. 
plained  of  on  the  part  of  Uve  canr< 
didates.  The  right  hon.  geiujejaaaof^ 
})ad  argued,  that  n<>  man  had  a^ 
tight  to  vote  at  an  election  for, 
any  toxs^  of  which  he  was .  not  a 
resident :  but  was  he  aware  [of  the 
extent  to  wlikh  such  a  pr'waiioa 
would  go  ?  or  how  could  be  recon- 
cile t;he  principje  of  disfranchising 
an  elector,  whose  necessary  avoc^-, 
'  tions,  or  jneans  of  livelihood,  should 
occasionally  require  .  his  aljsenc^ 
from  the  place  whence  l>e  derive<i 
]^is  right  of  fnuichlse  ?  ..He  tlipught, 
die.  right  hoi^  gendeman,  upoa 
iKiat<i;ue  consi4eratipii^  would  not 
ap'prove  such  a  principle ;  for  how. 
^oi^ld  itoperate  on  tiie  milid^  man^' 
who,  fof  no  othei;  cause-  th^n  .bisi 
t^jnoval  to  M  distant  county  for 
the  service  of  his  king,  and  coi|ntry» 
^Ust  forfeit  his  frapclusG, .  vnles^ 
he  chooser  to  travel  at  aa  expense 
wholly  iiicompiUiblc  with  his  ob- 
vious, circumstances  in  life  ?  Her 
stated  diese  few  objects  merely  tliatt 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
see  lie  nad  in  some  degree  consi- 
dered tlie  subject,  and  tliat  the  re- 
medies weie  not  quite  so  easy  as 
he  seemed  to  imagine.  But  if  tho 
qualilication  ^f  the  tbny-shaiings 
freeholders,  agreeably  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, were  to  be  raised  to  30/.  per 
annum,  how  was  he  tq  reconciia 
the  continuance  of  the  representa- 
tive's qualification  at  600/.  for  a 
county,  and  tiOOL  for  a  borough  ? 
Forthoughhe{Mr.  Fox  )should  wish 
those  qualifications  still  lower,  and 
was  as  desirous  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  increase  the  number 
of  candidalef,  and  to  open  A  wider 


*dK)qr  for  the  admissloa  of  suck 
nuimbers  to  that  house  as  he  had 
described,  j^t  surely  mea  possess* 
iag  qualificatious.  no  higgler  than 
GJpO  m:300i^.  a.year  were  no  more 
c^  th^  4^scnptioni  of  men  at  this. 
d^Pf  originally  de&ig]»«ae4  by  tiu^sA, 
qyxaliBcation^)  than.  ev9a -the  mo* 
deal  foi'tyc-sbilUngs  freeholder^  oozn- 
pared; with  U^e. ancient:  consequent* 
if  9..  if,  the  qHaliJ&ca,tion,  pf  the  one- 
bet  advanced*  sp;  nvust^t^t  of  the 
other  in  a  limited  ratio, '  He  sin*^ 
cerely  wished,  with  the  hon,  mefa^ 
ber,  that  the  meaning,, of,  fhe  a^t 
in  question  should  not  he  le&  in. 
doubt,  and  that  nodiOicuJEitifissUould 
stand  in  the  way  of  coraniitteesanr 
forming  their  decision:  but  becquilld, 
notag^TQe.to  disfranchise  any^maa; 
i^ere^  because  he*  was  poor*  '^o, 
any  competeqit  regul^iti^a  cle^r  o£ 
t}>js„.or-of  disfrancliisiog  any  can;- 
s.idorahie  number  of  voters  in  tjie 
cou;^t;ryr  he  should  have  np  objec* 
tlon.   ,.       ,,;....  .  /  \  ' 

Upon  the  21st  qif  ^ylarch  Mr. 
'JTieroey  move^  the  sec4Mid.  reading 
of  this  act  ;  when  ^  . 

Mr«.  Fuller  expressed  ins  sur* 
prise^  tb^  t^e  right  hon.  gentle* 
maa  should  submit  sucL  an.  ixh* 
portant  motion  witliout  saying  one 
sentence  upon  the  subject.  To 
say  much  in.its  favour,  he  thought 
quite  beyon^  the  power  of.th< 
right  hon.  gentleman  or  ar^y  other 
person.  Lidced,  it  did  not  appe;^r 
to  his  mind' that  such  a  measure 
coulc^  at  all  be  sust^iined^  for  its 
tendency  would  .be  to  disfranchise 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  country.  In  the 
case  even  of  the  coimty  ip  had  the 
honour  to  represent.  (Sussex),  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  poor  free- 
holders who  lived  above  eighty 
miles, from  the  place  of  polling  ?— • 
Why,  that  /inch  persons^  unable 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  jour* 
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liey,  would  :  forfeit  their  votes* 
The  same  thing  would,. no  doubts 
happen  m  ni^tay,  if  not  all  other 
counties.  It  w^s  enough  diat  poor 
freeholders  should  be.  subject  to 
jJie  loss  of  time  and  the  trouble  of 
j^iog  to  the  hostingsy  without  be* 
mg  called  upon  to  submit  to  the 
expense  of  carriage  from  distant 
garters.  This  expense  wa^  n,Q 
jooaterial  loss  to  the  candidates, 
and  it  was  tt>  be  recolb!cte4  that 
ihe  poor  vot^ers  were  oidy  treat- 
ed to*  ibis  jaunt  pncc  in  seven 
years.  Ic, would  lie  crue}^  then, 
to  dash  this  trivial  cup .  from 
tho  poor  mattes  lips.  The  hou&e 
sbotJd  bear  in  mind  the  manner  in 
^ieh  our.  sagacious  enemy  acted 
towards  his  people,  particuliui^r 
towarde  his  soldiery,  to  every  one 
tof  wboxn  he  occasionally  appealed, 
compKmenting  him  at  once  za 
the  judge  of  his  conduct^  the  means 
of  his  success,  and  tl>e  partaker  of 
his  glory.  A  similar  policy  should 
govern  this  country.  Every  En- 
glishman should  be  taught  to  feel 
a  common  interest  with  his  coun;- 
try  sind  its  legislature ;  and  tl^  best 
mode  to  encourage  that  feeling 
was  by  making  every^  even  the 
poorest  freeholder,  an  arbiter  of 
^e  conduct  of  his  representative. 
Pnt  the  object  of  this  bill  would 
be. to  deprive  the  greater  part  of 
(he  poor  freeholders  of  this  impor« 
taol  ri^ht.  If  such  a  bill  were  to 
passy  U2e  effect  would  be  to  injure 
independent  Candida  tes~*to  exclude 
distant  voters — and  to  leave  tlie 
fate  of  an  election  generally  to  the 
decision  of  the  mob  of  the  town 
where  it  might  take  place*  Thus, 
the  man  who  could  best  harangue 
the  mob,  would  probably  be  th^ 
Auccessful  candidate,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  independent  men  who 
were  2QQst  worthy  to  be .  members 
fif  parliament;  for  those  who  would 


not  submit  to  great  trouble  xvould 
have  no  chance  of  succeeding. 
Sir  Edwiird  Coke  observed,  tliat  ■ 
those  men  v/ere  not  fit  to  be  rnem* 
bers  of  parliament  wlio  did  not 
Ciire  wheiher  tlicy  were  so  or  not  j 
and  if  this  bill  were  to  be  adopted, 
sudi  men  v/ould,  in  all  likjlihaod,* 
be  uitorly  excluded  ;  for,  beinf;  pre- 
vented from  paying  for  tlic  con- 
veyance of  voters,  b'jins;  tot)  proud 
to  caavasb,  and  unwilling  to  court 
the  mere  mob  ai  the  huntings,-  they 
would-  have  hat  little  chance  of 
any  voteis  atall.-.-Mr.  Morris  fTjr- 
cibly  argued  against  the  meuburel 
His  objections,  he  said,  were  so 
radical, that  no  alteration  or  ^jjnend* 
mcnt  could  reconcilc'hilji  "io/iti 
adoption,  and  therefore  he  felt  ttvs 
the  proper  stage  to  make  his^  stand 
against  it.  It  it  were  meant  as  a 
declaratory  law,  to  explain  tlie  act 
of  king  William,  he  would  resist 
it,  as  totally  unnecessary ;  and  if 
me^pt  to  go  further  than  that  act# 
he  would  resist  it  as  improper  and 
unjust.  The  giving  meat  and 
dnnk  to  voters  was  already  prohi* 
bited  by  the  letter  of  the  statute 
of  William,  and  there,  in  his  judg- 
ment, tlie  law  went  far  enough. 
If  it  proceeded  the  length  of  for- 
bidding the  conveyance  of  voters 
at  the  expense  of  candidates,  he 
should  sincerely  regret  it,  and 
among  others,  for  die  reasons 
stated  by  the. last  speaker.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  what  miscljlL'fs 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
such  a  bill.  A  vast  number  of 
freeholders  would  be  disfranchised, 
jiot  for  any  improper  act,  but 
merely  in  consequence  of  tl:i.ir  ina- 
bility to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
conveyance  to  the  hustings.  The 
right  honourable  mover  was  re- 
ported to  have  said,  that  tlie  re- 
moval of  a  voter  from  die  place 
whfpre  hi:;  right  of  voting  lay  was 
I  2'  a  matter 
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a  matter  of  option  :  but  tibat  was 
not  the  case.  For  the  tradesman 
and  the  manufacturer^  must  go 
where  his  industry  may  meet  em- 
ployment, he  must  shift  his  resi- 
dence to  follow  the  market.  In 
.many  if  not  most  instances,  the 
change  of  residence  on  the  part  of 
voters  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  but 
of  neipessity,  oftentimes  painful  ne- 
cessity, and  yet  this  bill  would  ag- 
gravate such  pain.  In  counties, 
the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  proposed 
the  taking  of  5ie  poll  at  different 
places,  in  order  to  obviate  one  of 
the  most  glaring: objections  to  his 
bill ;  but  such  a  multiplication  of 
polling  places  would  be  produb- 
tive  or  confusion,  and  of  increased 
expense  even  to  the  candidates. 
The  French  scarcely  valued  such 
a  thing  as  the  elective  franchise'; 
but  any  man  who  had  ever  seen  an 
election  in  this  country  must  be 
sensible  how  different  a  feeling 
prevailed  among  Englishmen,  how 
eagerly  they  crowded  to  the 
hustings,  and  how  little  they  were 
in  ^i  state  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  relinquishment  of  a  right  they 
so  highly  prized.  He  wsls  glad  to 
think  on  the  estimation  in  which 
the  people  held  this  important  pri- 
vilege, and  was  always  happy  to 
perceive  the  enthusiasm  which  pre- 
vailed at  popular  elections.  The 
learned  eentleman  concluded  with 
stating,  that  he  could  not  conceive 
the  least  mischief  likely  to  arise  to 
the  freedom  of  election,  merely 
from  the .  candidates'  paying  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  carriage 
of  poor  voters  to  the  hustings*; 
while  very  great  evils  were  to  be 
apprehended,  if,  by  disqualifying 
candidates  for  merely  defraying 
such  expenses,  a.  vast  number  of 
voters  should  be  precluded  from 
the  exercise  of  their  franchise.— Mr. 
l^ancis  said,  with  regard  to  th^biU 


before  the  i^ouse,  he  wondered 
that  such  an  idea  as  the  disfran*. 
chisement  of  any  body  of  the  free- 
holders could  enter  into  the  mind 
of  the  right  honourable  mover  of 
this  bill.  He  rather  thought  his 
right  honourable  friend  did  not  at 
all  meditate  such  a  thing,  although 
such  would  be  the  particular  result 
of  his  proposition.  In  conjunction 
with  his  right  hon.  friend,  he  re- 
membered to  have  fought  many 
battles  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  he  recollected  that  one 
of  the  strongest  admonitions  of  the 
society  (the  Friends  of  the  People) 
with  which  they  acted  was— ^*  not 
to  forget  their  {^rindplei  in  prospe- 
rity;" though,  to  be  sure,  if  he 
(Mr.  F.)  were  to  forget  his  princi* 
pies,  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
driven  into  oblivion  by  prosperity. 
But  to  return  to  the  association  he 
alluded  to»  its  great  object  noto* 
riously  was  to  extend  the  right  of 
votinff  to  every  species  of  property, 
but  mrther  than  that  not  to  to. 
There  were  many,  no  doubt,  Wim 
would  go  further,  but  he  was  not 
one.  He  was,  perhaps,  considered 
too  moderate ;  for  he  was  always  ^ 
adverse  to  universal  suflfiage,  be* 
cause  the  idea  of  such  a  change 
struck  him  to  be  extremely  absurd> 
and  the  danger  enormous.  To  be 
sure,  this  idea  had  now  grown  out 
of  fashion.  But  even  when  it  was 
in  some  degree  popular,  his  dpi* 
nion  uniformly  was,  that  power 
must  attach  to  property,  andthere«> 
fore  that  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  the  change  proposed.  For,  if 
power  were  transferred  from  the 
men  of  property  to  the  populace, 
the  property  would  soon  follow  the 
power.  He  could  never,  indeed, 
reconcile  to  his  mind,  that  any  men 
who  walked  the  street,  that  chim- 
ney-sweepers and  coachmen  should 
have  a  right  to  vote*  In  fact,  that 
valuable 
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valuable  right  was  never  carried  tq 
such    an  extreme  in  any  nation* 
Even  in  the  Roman '  republic  there 
were  two  classes  of  men  whp  were 
excluded  from  all  civil  privileges, 
excepting  onl^  the protectioii oithe 
law  ;  the  one  were  the  capita  censly 
who  were  Qiere}/  reckoned  iipon 
for  servile  work;  and    the^  other 
proieiariii  who  wei-e  deemed  fit  only 
to  get  children.    ^Exclusion  from 
the  privileges  of  the  people  had  al« 
wajg  existed  in  all  well-regulated 
pMnmunitiesy  and  they  were    ex- 
ttiemelyproper  for  the  security  both 
of  freedom  and  property.     Revert- 
ing   to    the  measure  now  under 
discussion^  the  honourable  gentle- 
man expressed  his  surprise  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  should  bring  for- 
ward a  proposition   so  contradic- 
tory to  the  principle  to  which  he 
bad  alluded,  respecting  the  exten- 
sion of    the  right   of  votine  to 
every  species  of  property.     If  it 
were  the  object  of  the  right  ho- 
nonrable  gentleman  to  deprive  the 
forty»shtlUngs  freeholders  of  their 
right  of  voting,  and  to  confine  that 
right  to  all  freeholders  above  thirty 
f6tuids9  he  should  at  once  avow 
It,  and  in  which  he  would  ^  have  a 
great    contradiction  to   reconcile. 
This  bill  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
^▼esome  groond  for  suspicion ;  and 
if  the  right  hoTjourable  gentleman 
did  not  really  entertain  the  inten- 
tion alluded  to,  he  should  not  leave 
himself  open   to  misconstruction. 

Mr.  Tiemey  disclaimed  the  slight- 
est intention  of  proposing  to  dis* 
fianchise  freeholders  unckr  thirty 
pounds.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  pro- 
position of  that  nature  wei^  brought 
forward,  he  wotdd  be  among  the 
first  to  oppose  it* 

Sir  R.  Buxton  entreated  the  house 
not  lightly  to  reject  a  measure  which 
he  thought  perfectly  congenial  with 
(he  spirit  of  the  British  constitution. 


According  to  the  4)rinciple&  of  diat 
constitution,  a  man  should  come 
into  that  house  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  the  constituent  who  sent 
him  there  should  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent also.  Now  the  .former; 
could  not  be  so,  if  he  were  to  pay  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  for  his 
election^  nor  could  the  latter  be  so, 
if  he  were  to  receive  money  for  his 
vote :  and,  disguise  it  as  gentlemen 
please,  the  expense  of  carriage  was 
a  species  of  payment  to  the  voter. 
There  was  a  pme,  when,  instead  pf 
members  paying  for  tlieir  election]^ 
they  were  paid  lor  their  attendance ; 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
same  practice  again.  The  hon'.  ba- 
ronet repeated  his  wish.  Members 
would  be  likely  to  enter  that  house 
not  with  a  view  to  derive  any  emo- 
luments from  the  state,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country. — Mr.  George 
Rose  said  that  he  never  understood 
it  to  be  the  fixed  general  opinion  of 
the  lawyers,  that  defraying  tfie  tra- 
velling charges  of  voters  was. not  a 
violation  of  the  treating  act.  All 
doubts  upon  this  subject  would  be 
removed  by  the  measure  under  dis- 
cussion. He  trusted  that  tlie  house 
would  pause  before  they  rejected 
such  a  proposition,  and  begged 
them  to  consider,  that,  if  the  expense 
of  carriages  were  allowed,   it  was , 

Sonsense  to  suppose  that  refresh-  ' 
lent  and  treating  by  tlitf  way  would 
not  follow  5  alsd  whether  a  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  time,  which 
would  lead  to  complete  bribery, 
might  not  be  the  next  proposition. — 
Mr,  Courtenay  remarked  upon  the 
puri^of  the  principle,  and  the  re- 
finement of  notion,  which  the  house 
had  witnessed  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  b.aronet  over  the  way,  and  tlie 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
followed  him.  Really  those  two 
gentlemen  were  not  only  so  pure 
themsdves,  but  they  seemed  to 
13  '  think 
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tliTTik  tTiey  were  fidJressing  them- 
selves to  ;m  tmgeltc  audience.  No 
doiilit  the  hon.  baronet  came  into 
tfeat  house  wth  the  purest  and  most 
disinterested  views,  and  had  nothmg 
in  vhw  btt  the  ^od  of  his  country ; 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
followed  him  was  inspired  with 
equal  punty,  and  equally  discarded 
every  consideration  but  that  of  pa* 
triotism.  That  rieht  hon.  gentle- 
man had  stated,  that  it  was  non- 
sense to  suppose  that  a  voter  would 
go  from  one  place  to  another  tc^give 
his  vote  without  receiving  spmething 
more  than  the  law  would  allow.  No 
doubt  the  r?ght  hon.  gentleman 
spokefromhisexperlence.  He  was,  it 
might  he  presumed,  tolerably  com- 
petent to  jnd^e  upon  such  a  subject, 
and  so,  perhaps,  were  others  also. 
If,  in  reality,  every  candidate  were 
disqualified  who  paid  tlie  travelling 
expense  of  poor  voters  to  the  hus- 
tings, nay,  something  more,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  admit 
that  the  benches  on  both  sides  would 
be  ratlier  thinner.  For  himself,  he 
would  say,  that  he  did  not  like  this 
extreme  solicitude  to  exclude  the 
poor  from  the  gr;itification  usually 
enjoyed  at  popular  elections.  They 
seldom  had  such  opportunities,  and 
when  they  offered  they  ought  not  to 
be  shut  out  from  them,  merely  on 
the  pretence  of  seeking  for  purity. 
He  could  not  approve  of  the  use  of 
a  filtering-stone  to  clear  away  all 
the  rtud  of  poverty,  vulg;ir  mirth, 
&C.  from  popular  elections,  and  let 
nothing  but  the  pure  water  of  afflu- 
ence, good  order,  8cc.  trickle  down 
to  invi^gorate  the  members  of  that 
house.  The  right  hon.  mover 
had  *;aid,  that  he  would  not  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  disqualify  freeholders 
under  thirty  pounds.  But  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  call  to 
mind,  that  the  bill  of  Henry  VI. 
confining  the  right  of  voting  to 


freeholders  of  forty  shillings,  wai 
iuelf  a  bill  of  disqualification ;  and 
it  was  one  advantage  resulting 
from  the  depreciation  of  money, 
that  the  object  of  that  disqualifi" 
cation  law  h^d  in  a  great  njeasure 
been  defeated.  But  to  return  to 
the  bill  before  tlie  house,  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  resist,  notwith- 
standing tlie  high  degree  of  regard 
which  he  entertained  for  his  right 
hon,  friend  with  whom  it  origi* 
nated  j  he  should  get  rid  of  h  with 
a  couplet  of  Dryden'»,  which  was 
applied  jn  the  days  of  Charles  IL 
to  a  measure  similarly  calculated 
to  interfere  with  the  popular  en- 
joymenis  at  elections— 

.  ••  ....  whera  tvery  man  enjoy* 
Hi*  liberty,  his  property,  and'noi^e." 

The  attorney-general  hoped  to  be 
forgiven  fvhile  he  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  stated  the  situation  in  which 
the  law  of  the  case  at  present  stood. 
Tlie  only  instance  in  which  a  «o- 
lemn  decision  on  the  point  had  taken 
plate  was  that  before  alluded  t<s  m 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  which 
the  law  was  laid  down  as  stated  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  who  introduced 
the  bill :  as  to  what  had  passed  at 
Hisi  prius,  he  did  not  pretend  to 
know.  As  to  tJic  state  of  the  prac- 
tices before  the  committees  of  the 
house  of  commons,  that,  he  con. 
fessed,  had  been  in  general  contra- 
ry to  the  decision  ot  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  He  had  had  con- 
siderable practice  in  matters  of  that 
kind,  and  he  had  seen  several  com- 
mittees find  that  the  providing  of 
carriages  to  electors  who  resided  at 
a  distance,  or  supplyvng  them  with 
the  means  of  providing  such  car- 
riages, were  not  violations  of  the  act 
of  king  William.  Other  committees 
he  had  seen  find,  that  supporting 
such  electors  vrhile  absent  from 
home,  and  enabling  them  agsiiti  to 

return 
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fisxxm  to  the  place  from  wbenc« 
they  c;iine,    -vtere  also  not  to-be 
esteemed  as  feiUing  under  the  ftct. 
For  twentf  years,  he  was  certain^ 
that  had  been    tiie  general  plan 
pursued   hj  committees:    that  is 
to    say,    elections  were   not    de- 
clared Toid  on    account  of   such 
practices.     But  the  difficulty  had 
always  been,  what  was  properly  to 
be  ascribed  to  those  motives,  and  i^ 
under  qoretence  of  such  allowance^ 
any  corruption  had  been  exercised. 
Where  no  such  excess  was  found, 
the  facts  already  stated  were  not 
esteemed    grounds  on  which  the 
elections  should  be  declared'  TO^d. 
This  was  an   extremely  singular 
state  of  the  law  between  our  courts 
of  justice  and  our  parliamentary  ju- 
dicature.    In  the  courts  of  law,  an 
action  for  these  expenses  could  not 
be  entertained ;  in  our  parliamentary 
judicature,   they  were  held  to  be 
perfectly  legal.      He  had  indeed 
seen  committees  who  thought  otlier- 
wise,  and  who  had  esteemed  such 
furnishings  to  come  within  the  sta- 
tute of  William.     But  what  must 
be  the  cask  of  the  candidate  in  such 
an  uncertain  state  of  matters?  or 
^at  could  a  person  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied for  advice  say  to  him  ?  He 
might  ptU  him-*I  cannot  advise 
you,  the  general  turn  of  the  opinion 
of  the  committees  is  so  and  so---that, 
by  the  act  of  king  William,  it  wasy 
at  kast,  extremely  questionable  how 
far  he  was  entitled  to  grant  any-of 
those  furnishings  ;  but  still  he  could 
eive  him  no  precise  advice  by  which- 
ne  might  not  be  injured  eitlier  in  a 
court  of  law  or  by  a  parliamentary 
judicature.      Miserable,  in  such  a 
state  AS  this,  must  the  case  of  the 
candidate  be«     For  these  reasons  he' 
wished  the  bill  might  be  allowed  to 
go  throtcgh  a  committee,  where  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  house 
to  deterxnioe  the  general  .rule,  or 


admeasurement!  by  which* convey- 
ances for  electors  were  to  be  regu- 
lated.- He  could  not  approve  of 
tile  bill  as  it  now  stood.  If  it  were 
to  be  laid  doT^Ti,  that  a  candidate 
by  conveying  an  elector  on  a  coach- 
box from  the  place  of  his  residence 
to  the  scene  of  the  election  forfeits 
his  seat,  he  should  esteepfi  it,  not  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  electors  but 
of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Tiefney  replied ;    and  the 
que^ion  being  then  loudly '  called 
for,  th6  house  divided,   when  the    n 
numbers  appeared,  •        * 
Ayes,  for  the  second  reading,  -  79 
Noes, - 17 

Majority  for  the  bill,  »  ^  •  56 
The  bill  was  thfen  read  the  second 
time,  and  committed  :  it  was  again 
discussed  and  re-committed  for  the 
purpose  of  divers  an>cndments  on 
the  29th  of  April.  The  amend- 
ments bein]g  received,  and  the  bill 
engrossed,  Mr.  Tiemey  on  the  7th 
of  June  'moved  that  it  be  read  a 
third  time ;  when 

'  Mr.  Blackburne  observed  that  it 
was  now  more  than  declaratory, 
foritaDowed  carriages  to  the  voters, 
which  were  not  warranted  by  the 
act  of  king  William.  He  approved 
the  bill  in  its  original  state,  but  the 
amendment  had  changed  its  nature, 
and  would  leave  the  hon.  mover 
without  support  from  either  side  tyf 
the  hotise.  ♦ 

Several  other  members  opposed 
the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said  he  felt  himsdf 
in  an  extraordinary  situation,  for, 
having  brought  in  a  bill  to  which; 
there  -were  some  objections,  by. 
agreeing  to  remove  these  he  lost  the 
support  that  he  had  before,  without, 
gaining  any  thing  to  counterbalance 
the  loss.  Having  entered  at  some 
lenpthcn  the  subject,  he  concluded 
vHth  iayirtg,  that  if  the  house  did 
'14  pot 
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not  pass  the  bill,  great  mischiiel' 
would  be  done,  for  it  would  be  un- 
derstooa  that  henceforth  monef 
might  be  given  freely. 

After  some  observations  froip  Mr, 
Fox,  who  opposed  the  bill  because 
it  weut  to  diminish  the  piun'iber  of 
elector;,  which,  he  said,  ou^tit  to  be 
particularly  guarded  ap:ainst,  ihe 
house  divided :  for  the  third  read- 
ing 17 ;  against  it  42.  The  biU 
was  accordingly  thrown  otjt. 

Lord  Temple  on  the  IStH  of 
March  moved  the  commitment  of 

.  the  woolltn  manufacturers!  suspen- 
sion bill)  which  renewed  a  discus^ 
sion  that  had  already  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  htouse. 
His  lordship  contented  himtelf  with 
barely  making  the  motion  ;  Upbn 
which 

Mr.  Moore  said  lie  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  the  bilU  but  to  make  it 
colore  pierfect.  The  suspension'had  * 
at  first  taken  place  only  for  six 
months,  before  the  end  of  which 
time  it  was  expected  that  this  busi« 
ness  would  have  been  settled ;  but 
it  was  still  in  the  same  'situation  as 
at  the  beginning.  He  h'dd  no  ob<. 
Jection  to  suspend  the  operation  o£ 
the  act  against  encroachments  thsit 

,  had  alread  y  tiiken  place ;  but  it  was 
fair,  that  while  the  suspension  con- 
tinued, no  further'  encroachment 
should  be  allowed,  till  the  house  . 
came  to  a  decision^  lie  hoped  thkt 
tl^  members  of  the  counties  who 
contended  foT  the -FEW,  woukl  con- 
cede thus  far  to  hijn  who  supported 

the  MANY. 

Mr.  Lascelle^t  in  consequence  of 
the  ailustonto  they^vraad  tJtiemkny^ 
dltsclai:ned  all  party  views  in  this 
business;  it  was  a  subject  of  too 
inuch  importance  to  admit  of  ihem.  , 
There  were  thirteen  or  fourtelen  sta- 
tutes regulittmg  t^at  trade,  mad^  ^t 
an  early  periodr  most  -of  which*  were 
not  applicable  to  k  in  its  present 


state,' and  doubts  ^Bvere  entntaDbiB4 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  rest  AU 
he  wished  was  to  hj^re  theaflisur  in^ 
vestigated  by  government,  as  Agr6at 
questi6n  of  natio]!ial  policy.  ' 

Mr.  Wiiberforce  thougnt  the  in- 
terests 6f  the  few  and  the  x^anj,  in 
this  case,  perfectly  Consistent.  I^ 
was  the  obvious  interest  of  both  that 
the  tra4e  should  fiourish. '  The  hon* 
gentleman  did  not  observe,  perhaps; 
^at  he  was  counsel  for  m^iqr  saas^ 
ter  manufacturers,  who  earned'  oi| 
the  trade  on  a  small  scale,  in  thei^ 
own  bouses,  and  amidstr  their  owh 
^m'lies,  eidiibitnig  a  picture  vvf  in* 
dustry,  comfort,  tn6r.ility>'  and  in« 
dependence,  of  which  they  who  had 
not  seen  them  could  scarcely  form 
an^idea.  H^  did  not  wish  to' tm^ 
pair  these,  but  to  advance  tbena^ 
not,  however,  iiy  exrctldihg  restrict 
tions,  bat  iir  the  hiapner  in  which 
the  inteiests  of  commerce  cotild  best 
be  prbntotftd.  He  wished  the  af* 
fair  to  undergo  tbe  fullest  elucida^ 
Uon  oh  an  early day>  and  to  thii 
discussion' n6iie  wodd  come  with  9( 
more  sincere  desire  of  doing  justice 
to  all  parties  than  himself;  and.  he 
knew  tbem  so  well  th»t  he  could 
venture  to  say,  that  whatever,  afte^ 
mature  4elibenitk)n»  might  be  the 
decision  of  parliament,  they  woul^ 
acquiesce  iir»  ft. '- 

.  •  Aftier  some  other  observations 
ixom  Mr.  Bix>oke,-  Mr  Mopre,  and 
Mr.  Wiiberforce,  lord  Tefmple'^ve 
notice  tharon  the  following  *Fridajr 
he  would  move  for  a  committee  (q 
examine  into  the  state  of  dte  wooU^ 
manufacture.  On  that  day,'  w^en 
his  lordship  had  made  the  mo* 
lion,        •  1^ 

Lord  H.  Petty  admitted  the  nMm 
cessity  of  such.*a  committee*  -  Fot 
three. years  the  suspension  hiw  had 
been  enacted,  witbotit  in  die  least 
tending  to  remove  or  even  abate  the 
evil  complained  of.    A  suspension 
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ftfSfck  him  to  be  generally  excep- 
tionable ;  but,  v&en  applied  to  ^vfls 
y^hict  it  beld  out  no'  prospect  of 
curingy  it  ^ifaspecjiliurly  unconsticu 
lioiul  'and  mischievous  "E\'\ls  of 
such  a  n^r^  as  tho$e  to  ^yhlch  the 
proposed  committi^  was  to  dirept 
irsfnquiryy  ODK^t  not  to  be  tem- 
Doris^  with.  Th^jr  should  be  met 
boidljT ;  and  when  the  committee 
jshottld  bripg  up  its  report»'he  trust- 
ed that  tjfit  nouse  would  4<sterminje 
to  fiice  it'witb  firmness,  and  i:esolve 
to  put  an  enfi  to  an  eiril  which  had 
so  long  kept  the  country  in  a  state 
of  ferment^on.  This  was  the  in- 
^rest  of  ;he  employers,  ^  employ- 
^,  and  the  country.   . 

Mr.  Lascelles  said  that  the  evil 
^hicb  it  was  the  object  of  the  pro* 
posed  committee  to  correct,  did  not 
originate  in  the  suspei)sion  law,  bi^t 
that  this  law  was  rendered  necessa* 
ry  by  the  existence,  and  caicid^te4 
to  restrain  the  opi^ration  of  thi^  evih 
The  &ct  wa5»  that  a  numoer  of  sta- 
pites  existed,  w}iich  Were  quite  {nap* 
plicaUe  to  the  present  state  of  the 
yrooilen  xnanufsictures.  Yet  upon 
these  obsolete  statutes  several  pro* 
secutions  had  been  commenced  $  ^na 
\o  guard  against  the  efiects  of  such 
prosecutiphs  the  suspension  law  was 
introduced.  Still  he  felt  that  it 
could  serv^  on|y  as  a  temporary  ez- 

Pdient,  until,  as  in  this  instances 
was  dejxsrmined  fully  to  tnvestU 
nxe  t|ie  subject,  and  to  decide  what 
fa^s  diould  contitiue  in  force,  or 
whether  any  new  laws  should  be 
reacted  wkn  regard  to  the  state  of 
(he  wooden  manufacture.' 

Tbe  committee  wa%  appointed, 
ynd  the  several  petitions  from  the 
manufacturers  of  Gloucestershire, 
Torjuhife,  {^ncas^ure,  jcc.  were  re* 
ferred  to  it.  The  comipittee  was 
mvesbed  widi  thf  power  of  reporting 
tbqr  opinion  a»  to  what.. statutes 


ovgbt  to  be  repealed^  continued,  or 
^nac^ed  upon  the  subject. 

The  suspension  bill  was  after- 
39varJs  canned  through  the  house, 
and  sent  to  the  lords,  by  whom 
counsel  was  heard  on'  both  «ides  of 
tbe  question  ;  an4  on  the  ^th  of 
March  it  was  read  a  third  time  aa4 

On  the  21st  of  March  lorij  Heq. 
Petty  gave  notice  that  on  Friday  he 
should  bring  forward  tbe  ways  an4 
n^eau^  for  the  year,  an4  nulce  the 
statement  jiyhtch  was  commonly 
denominated  the  budget.  Upon 
3?rhich 

Mr.  Rote  as^ed  if  it  wa$  intended 
to  bring  forward  the  army  estimates 
forthevear,  befpre  the  iqotionof 
which  me  noble  lord  had  given  no- 
tic^,  af  no  instancy  had  occurred 
since  the  revolution,  of  the  budget 
having  been  submitted  to  parliament 
until  the  amount  of  the  military  ex- 
pense of  tn^  countiy  was  precisely 
stated. 

No  satisfactory  answer  having 
been  given  to  this  observaiionf 
Mr.  Ro  ec^n  tbe  24th  rose  again 
fo  s;ate,  as  the  mature  result  (^  a 
fuller  oonsideiatien  on  the  subject, 
that,  upon  the  deepest  researches 
he  had  been  able  to  make,  he  found 
there  was  no  instance  of  bringing 
forward  the  ways  and  me^s  for 
^e  year,  before  all  tbe  estimates 
for  the  pubjic  service  of  the  year 
were  fairly  before  the  house.  This, 
tberelbrei  must  a£brd  a  very  strong 
ground  of  obiectton  to  the  noble 
lord's  proceeding  in  the  manner  he 
proposed^  He  was  aware  that  the 
supply  wanted  was  24y415,P00/.,  to> 
ward  which  tl>e  war  taxes  would  a- 
mount  to  fourteen  millions,  and  this 
sum  wotdd  very  greatly  exceed  the  ^ 
supply.  Therefore,  until  the  house 
should  be  m  possessioi^  of  the  mili* 
tary  and  other  estimates  completely 
-  &r 
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'ferche  y«ar,  they  could  not  kncnv 
for  what  purpose  so  large  an  ex* 
ceeding  was  intended. . 

Lrord  Henry  Petty  answered^  ft 
•was  his  only  wish  to  state'  to  the 
house  fully  the  objects  of  public  ex* 
^nse,  and  the  ways  ind  means  by 
which  l\e  proposed  to  meet  them. 

After  a  short  conversation  on 
Ais  subject,  the  speaker  interfered, 
as  there  was  no  motion  before  the 
■house;  upon^hich 

Lord  H.  Petty 'moved  for  the 
bouse  to  go  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  ord- 
nance, the  objects  of  which  were, 
1.  That  the  house  might  have  un- 
<ler  its  T^cwa  correct  regulation  in 
-Che4node  of  expenditure,  for  such 
mrtn  of  the  pubKc- money  as  it 
should  think  proper  to  vote  fnx 
'  this  branch  of  public  service  :  and, 
f  •  For  securing  the  responsibility 
of  the  public  officer  charged  with 
the  disbursement  of  such  expendi- 
ture J  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
•%ible,  .the  misapplitfatioin  of  money 
Entrusted  to  his  charge. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee,  *frd  ofter  a  short  debate 
the  subject  was  postponed. 

On  the  24rh  lord  Grenville  m 
the  house  of  peers,  and  on  the 
■fiext  day  Mr.  Grey  in  the  com« 
'ttiotis,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
admirals  Ducki\*drth,  Cochrane^ 
and  Louis,  on  account  of  the  late 
successes  in  the  West  Indies,  wWch 
fn  both  instances  was  carried  una^ 
ntmou^y  5  a«d  oh  the  28th  a  nie*- 
-sige  was  bYtmght  down  from  his 
tn:ijesty^  •stating  his  intention  of 
sctt!k\g'ii  pensibn  of  1000/.  a  year, 
for  Ufe,  on  sir  J.  Duckworth.  As 
«oo^  as  the "  message  wa^  agreed  t6 
he  taken  mto  consideration. 

Lord  Hejsry  Petty  rose  to  state 
^'supplies  ^at'vottW  betiecesy 


sary  for  the  year,  tmi  the  ways  and 
means  that  were  proposed  to  meet 
them.    He  felt  that  a  very  arduous 
duty  was  impos-ed  qpon  him,  and 
he  trustted  he  should  receive,  as  he 
was  conscious  he  should  require, 
the  whole  attention  and  indulgence 
of  the  house.     He  should  not  go 
to  any  length  in  observatidn,  and 
much  less  m  speculations,  not  only 
•frpm  fear  of  detaining  the  house 
unnecessarily,  but  because  he  knew 
how  infinitely  more  important  and 
4nteresting    a   plain  stateYnent  of 
facts  must.be,  than  any  speculation 
-in  whidi  he  miglit  othen^'ise  feel 
•disposed  to   indulge.     He  should 
first  state  the  amount  of  the  na* 
tiohal  debt,   and  afterwards,    the 
-means  which  the  country  is  pos- 
Jsessed  of,  both  to  meet  the  mterest 
of  the  debt,  and  to  operate  its  final 
Extinction.      To  meet  the  tnterest 
of  the  debt,  the  country  looked  to 
«he  consolidated  fund  ;  but  for  the 
-final  extinction  of  k,  it  looked  to 
the  operation  of  the  anking  fund. 
On  the  1st  of  January  1806,  the 
amount  of  the  funded  debt   was 
517,280,000/.,  and  there  had  been 
redeemed  by  the  commissioners  fbf 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
12^,476,000/.     Such  was  the  pre* 
«€nt  state  of  the  funded  debt,  and 
the  operation  of  that  sinking  fund 
which  had  been  establisliecTfor  il« 
extinction.     He  next  proceeded  to 
the  statement  of  the  amount  of  th4 
unfunded  debt,  whidi  on  the  5th 
of  January  1805  amounted,  after 
several    deductions    for    antictpai 
tions,   to  20,305,586/..    The  un- 
<junded  debt  had  also  increased  in 
the  course  of  the  last  ye^r,  «M 
amounted  on  the  1st  of  January 
1806  (after  making  similar  deduc- 
tions) to  2S,165,74'7/.     It  wouW 
Iherefo^e  ^:ppettr,  that-th^  -whole 
increase,  frhich  hftd'tiftken  pkice 
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during  the  course  of  last  year  in 
the  unfunded  debt,  was  2yS6%\6\h 
After    having    thus     stated     the 
amount  of  the  whole  of  the  debt, 
It  became   his  duty   to  show  riie 
house,  tliat  the  country  possessed 
the  fair  means  of  supporting  the 
interest  of  this  debt,  great  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  and  ior  its  extinc- 
tion by  the  means  of  the  sinking 
fund.     The    permanent    taxes  a- 
mounted    to    32,555,971/.,    from 
which,  after  deductions  for  different 
miscellaneous   services,    there   re- 
mained of  the  consolidated  fund 
30,729,3^1/.,    upon    which     wa«  ^ 
charged  the  interest  of  tlie  national 
debt,  amounting  to  23,172,730/. : 
it  tliereforc  appeared,  that  the  siu-- 
plus  of  the  consolidated  fund,wlnch 
would  go  to  the  extinction  of  the 
debt,    amounted    to   7,566,591/, 
which  bore  'to  the  whole  debt  a 
proportion  of  1  to  68,  He  thought 
that,  after  having  made  this  state- 
ment, it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
•   make  a  better  eulogium  on  the  in- 
stitution of  the  sinking  fund,  than 
by  blowing  what  it  nad   already 
done  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  the  debt,  and  how  much  of  it 
had  actually  been  extinguibhed  by 
its  operation.     The  benefj.ls  of  this 
wise  institution  were  not   merely 
prospective  and  in  promise,  but  the 
country  had  ahead y  derived   the 
most  considerable  advantges  from 
it.     It  was  a  system  which  the  na- 
tion should  adhere  and  cling  to,  not 
merely  from  the  considerations  of 
good  faith  to  those  who  had  ad- 
vanced their  m(#ney  on  the  credit 
of  its  constant  operation,  and '  the 
security  it  afforded  to  the  financial 
resources  of  the  country,  but  they 
should  be  attacked  to  jt  from  the 
advantages  that  had  been  found  to 
result  from  it,  and  from  its  positive 
and  tried  utility.     He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  expenditure  of 


the  year  1805,  and  coitpareh  with 
the  es^nrated  expenditure  of  th« 
present  year.  There  was  a  very 
slight  difference  between  ihe  ex- 
penditure of  the  last  year,  and  that 
which  was  estimated  for  the  pre»- 
sent.  Although  in  some  points 
there  was  an  increase  of  expense, 
yet  in  otliers  there  was  a  diminutioa 
which  nearly  balanced  it.  Th« 
estimated  supplies  of  tlie  present 
year  would  be  tor  the  joint  chai*ge  of 
England  and  Ireliiud,43,fj(>9,000'.  ' 
Of  this  total  sum,  the  supplies  to 
be  voted  for  the  navy  would  be 
{exclusive  of  the  ordnance) ' 
15,281,000/.  :  for  the-  army  of 
England  and  Ireland,  about 
18,500,000/.  Although  he  could 
not  then  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  the  precise  services  to  wbick 
that  sum  would  be  applied,  or  even 
the  exact  amount  of  the  estimated 
expense  of  the  army,  he  could  state 
that  the  sum  he  had  mentioned 
would  be  very  nearly  what  the 
apny  estimates  of  the  year  wbuld 
amount  to.  The  expense,  it  would 
be  seen,  did  not  much  exceed  that  of 
the  former  year,  as  the  excess  in 
some  instances  would  be  corrected 
by  the  diminution  in  others.  For 
the  ordnance,  including  that  for 
the  sea  service,  the  estimate  wa« 
4,71*,000/.  The  misceliancous 
serxices  for  England  and  Ireland 
would  be  2,170/Jl)0i.  Under  thiM 
general  head  of  miscellaneous  ser* 
vices  would  be  brought  the  ex- 
pense that  he  was  sure  the  house 
wouW  gladly  agree  to :  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  provision  for  the  family 
of  the  late  lord  viscount  NelsOn ; 
"and  in  tlie  second  place,  -to  carry 
into  effect  the  intention  of  his  ma- 
jesty in  making  an  ample  con^pen- 
sation  to  the  brave  and  loyal  sea- 
men who  had  fought  upon-  that 
memorable  occasion,  and  yf^re  not 
sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  cap- 
tures 
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tures  tihat  h^  been  made.  There 
was  an  art^ar  of  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers,  which  might  be  estimated 
at  a  million^  and  there  was  to  be  a. 
vote  of  credit  of  two  millions, 
1,400,000/.  of  which  would  be  for 
England,  and  600,000^  for  Ireland* 
These  sums,  taken  together,  a* 
mounted  to  the  sum  he  had  stated, 
as  the  total  of  the  joint  charge  of 
tngland  and  Ireland,  To  this 
were  to  be  added  the  separate 
charges  of  England,  which  were, 
in  the  first  place,  the  sum  of  one 
million,  to  the  East  India  company. 
It  would  be  recollected^  thut  a  con-, 
siderable  time  had  now  elapsed 
since  commissioners  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  settling  the  account  be- 
tween tlie  country  and  the  East 
india  company.  Another  sign  of 
a  million  had  been  paid  before  in 
;1 803.  There  was  also  a  deficiency 
in  the  malt  duty,  for  the  year  1605, 
of  340,000i.'and  lu  the  ways  and 
means  of  1 ,707,000/.  The  interest 
on  exchequer  bills  was  a  million, 
and  1,200,000/.  was  required  to 
pay  debentures  en  the  loyalty  Ipan. 
These  sums,  being  added  to  the 
former,  woul^i  make  the  total  of 
■the  supplies  for  the  year  amount  to 
48,916,000/.  J  but  when  from  that 
sum  was  deducted  5^137>5^8/.,  be- 
ing the  proportion  for  If^ind, 
there  remained,  as  the  sup*/jes 
to  be  &imished  by  England, 
43,618,472/. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

In  order  to  meet  this  supply,  the 
ways  and  means  were,  1st,  the 
.mult  and  personal  .estate  duties, 
amounting  to  2,750^000/,  The  next 
article  was  one  million  arising  from 
the  produce  of  the  ship?  captured 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  It  was  clear,  that  of  this 
.pillion,  Ireland  was  entitled  to  her 
.proportion    of    two-seventeenths. 


The  profits  of  the  lottery  he  should 
calculate  at  880,0P0/.  The  profits 
of  the  lotteries  for  the  year  1805 
were  387,000/.,  and  he  saw  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  lotteries  of 
the  present  year  would  not  be 
equally  productive.  He  should 
next  state  the  loan  for  twenty  mil- 
lions (two  millions  being  for  Ire- 
land), which  he  had  concluded 
that  morning  upon  terms  which  he 
trusted  would  be  considered  advanr 
tageous  to  the  country,  ard  satis- 
factory to  the  house,  and  which  he 
was  informed  had  also  turned  out 
to  be  profitable  to  those  who  had 
subscribed  for  it.  The  terms  were, 
that  for  evQry  100/.  the  subscribers 
should  have  100/.  in  the  consols, 
and  66/.  in  the  3  per  cent,  reduced, 
which  would  make  the  interest  for 
the  money  advanceiL  41  I9s,  7</.  for 
every  100/.  As  to  the  arrears  that 
were  due  on  account  of  the  subsi- 
dies to  foreign  powers,  it  vfas  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  from 
the  nature  of  the  treaties,  and 
the  manner  in  whiph  they  were 
made,  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
amount  of  them ;  he  considered 
them,  however,  at  abo^t  a  million. 
The  war  taxes  was  the  next  and 
most  prominent  article  among  the 
ways  and  means.  All  those  rea- 
sons which  induced  tlie  house  to 
approve  of  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  war  taxes,  must  now 
operate  with  additional  force  for, 
continuing  them  and  carrying  them 
into  full  effect.  It  was  in  contem- 
•plation  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
the  national  debt^  and  to  prevent 
its  further  increase,  that  the  system 
was  first  adopted  of  raising  within 
the  year  a  coivsiderable  part  of-  the 
supplies  of  the  year.  This  system 
necessarily  introduced  something  of 
direct  taxation.  It  was  needless  to 
dwell  upon  the  efforts  that  had  be^  - 
made. for  ttfais  purpose,  in  thq  as- 
sessed 
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sbsstd  taxes»  the  incofne  tat,  and 
the  property  tax*  In  those  efforts 
it  was  sufficiently  apparent,  that  in 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  national  debt,  the 
house  conceived  that  it  was  con- 
tending with  the  most  formidable 
enemy  that  this  country  had.  In 
the  year  1793,  the  debt  of  this 
country  was  only  227»000,000/., 
hut  in  1803  it  was  480,572,000/., 
being  an  increase  of  253,372,000/. 
m  the  short  space  of  ten  years.  It 
appeared,  then,  that  in  those  ten 
years  the  average  increase  of  the 
debt  was  twenty-five  mifltons'  an- 
nnaUy,  The  debt  at  present 
amounted  to  517,280,526/.  From 
this  statement  it  appeared,  that,  in 
the  present  war,  the  annual  average 
increase  of  the  debt  is  only  twelve 
millions,  whereas  in  the  former 
war  it  was  twenty-five  millions. 
The  reason  of  this  great  difference 
was  to  be  accounted  for  principally 
by  the  system  of  war  taxes.  Not 
only  the  credit  and  honour  of  the 
country,  but  its  strength  and  secu- 
rity, derived  such  great  advantages 
mm  this  system,  that  it  ought  still 
to  be  persevered  in.  The  first  and 
most  productive  of  those  taxes  was  * 
the  property  tax.  Without  prea- 
tending  to  say,  that  it  was  the  most 
perfect  that  could  be  devised,  and 
the  most  fair  and  equal  that  could 
be  suggested,  he  must  say,  that 
comparatively  with  the*precedmg 
ones  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the 
income  tax,  it  was  the  most  equal 
and  the  most  practicable.  Be- 
sides its  advantage  in  principle, 
it  had  another  advantage,  that  it 
was  now  a  regularly  established 
Ux,  and  considerable  time  tod 
pains  had  been  given  to  brin^  it  16 
be  productive  with  as  little  mcon- 
venience  as  possible.  It  was  pro- 
posed then,  at  present,  that  this 


tax  should  be  noW  raised  to  ten  per 
cent.  He  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  carry  \t  at  once  to  that 
point  which  might  be  considered  its" 
Hmit,  instead  of  proceeding  by 
gradual  augrmentnilons,  which 
would  make  the  publir  uncertain  to 
what  point  the  tax  would  ulti- 
mately be  carried-  It  appeiired  to 
him  that  10  per  cent,  was  the  na- 
tural limit,  beyond  which  it  ought 
not  to  pass,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  and  more  satisfactory  to 
the  general  feelings  to  bring  it 
at  once  to  that  point.  In  the 
execution  of  this  act,  the  incon- 
venience, delay,  uncertainty,  and 
frauds,  which  so  much  prevailed, 
were  principally  owing  to  tlie  many 
exemptions  \vhich  were  given  in  the 
present  act,  and  the  difficulty  that 
the  commissioners  found  in  ascer- 
taining what  claims  of  exemptions 
rfiey  snould  allow,  and  what  they 
should  disallow.  It  was  proposed, 
therefore,  to  take  away  those  ex- 
emptions ;  but  as  that  would  bear 
hard  on  a  class  that  were  entitled 
to  the  support  of  the  house,  he 
meant  to  propose  that  they  should 
be  indemnified  in  another  manner. 
The  class  that  he  thought  ought  to 
be  protected.from  suffering  by  this 
alteration  were  small  tradesmen 
and  small  annuitants.  Those  who 
had  no  property,  and  lived  solely 
,  by  the  profits  of  their  labour,  were 
in  this  respect  circumstanced  dif- 
ferently from  the  landed  gentle- 
man, or  the  man  of  personal  pre- 
pertyt'it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
the  lattet  class  to  add  labour  to 
property  (if  they  chose  it),  but  it 
was  difficult  indeed  for  the  other 
class  to  add  property  to  labour, 
whatever  exertions  they  might 
make  for  that  purpose.  For  the 
relief  of  the  small  annuitants,  it 
was  intended  to  propose,  that  after 
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flhey  had  paid  their  property  tax, 
upon  tlieir"  producing  at  the  tax-. 
ofiicetbe  will  or  document  under 
vhicii  they  held  an  annuity  not 
exceeding  .50/.  per  annum,  the  tax- 
qflice  should  be  audiorized  to  make 
repayments.  He  should  propose 
to  ajd  another  million  to  the  war 
taxes  by  increasing  the  custom*, 
and  excise  dvities ;  seven  hundred 
tliousand  of  which  sum  should  be 
from  the  customs,  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand  from  the  excise. 

Having  tiuis  expLiined  to  the 
hou<;e  some  of  the  means  by  which 
he. intended  to  meet  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  he 
woul4  next  draw  its  attention  to 
tlie  new  taxes  which  he  meant  to 
propose.  The  first  would  be  an 
addition  to  tlie  duty  upon  wine, 
the  amount  of  whicli  he  calculated 
at  500,000/.  The  next  would  be  ar 
duty  of40i.  perton  upon  pig-iron. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  quantity  of 
pig-iron  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try amounted  to  U][jwards  of 
^2i)Q,000  tons  a  year  :  he  expected 
it  woiild  produce  at  least  500,000/. 
It  was  his  intention  also  to  protect 
the  persons  engaged  in  that  brancli 
cf  trade,  by  a  countervailing  duty 
upon  foreign  iron.  The  third  par- 
took rather  of  the  nature  of  a  regu- 
lation tlian  a  new  tax ;  it  was  an 
equalization  of  die  duties  upon  tea, 
which  he  calculated  would  produce 
70,000/.  per  annum.  The  fourth 
new  tax  he  had  to  propose  was  a 
duty  upon  appraisements.  Property 
disposed  of  by  auction  was  subject 
to  a  tax  J  and  he  saw  no  reason, 
when  it  became  necessary,  why 
property  sold  by  appraisement, 
which  was  in  its  nature  a  species  of 
private  auction,  should  be  exempt 
from  a  duty.  This,  he  calculated, 
would  produce  about  66,000i, 
amounting  to  about  one-half  the 


I  {Auction  duty  cdlected    annsaUy* 
*  The  total  of  the  new  taxe»  therefore 
would  be— 

OiiWne    —    —    ^.500,000 
^Pig-iron       —        500,000 
Equalizatiofu  of  tea- 
duty        -T         70,000 
Appraisemcots  ^000 

•  ^4aking  a  total  cf  '  1,136,000 
Ha  wL^hed  th^t  he  had  been  able 
to  s^ate  to  the  house,  that  dio 
burthens  which  he  had  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  proposing 
to  impose  upon  the  country  were 
liglit,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so.  They  must  be  heavily 
felt  by  manf  of  those  classes  upon 
which  they  must  necessarily  fall  j 
but  he  was  not  without  hopes  that 
tliey  would  be  borne  willingly  and 
cheerfully.  He  would  not  tliink 
so  unworthily  of  iiis  country,  as  to 
allow  himselfto  suppose  for  a  mo^ 
ment,  that  the  burthens  which  the 
public  service  required,  would  not 
be  supported  with  that  fortitude, 
constancy,  and  perseverance,  which 
were  tlie  noble  characteristics  of 
the  nation  in  circum&tances  of  peril 
or  exigency.  There  never  was  a 
period  at  which  a  £rm  display  of 
those  great  qualities  was  more  ne- 
cess,ary,if  they  considered  the  crisis 
in  which  they  were  placed  wtih  re- 
spect to  Europe.  While  he  looked 
to  tliat  confidence  vrhick  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  the  people  en** 
tertatned,  that  the  money  which 
would  be  drawn  from  them  would 
be  strictly  appropriated  and  cecono- 
mically. applied,  he  was  convinced 
tliat  every  man  would  submit  to 
his  share  of  the  public  burthens 
with  alacrity.  If  ever  men  wer« 
committed  to  principles  of  ceco* 
nomy,  those  w4th  whom  lie  had  the 
honour  of  acting  were  pledged  to 
them*    Should  uie/  deviate  from 
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theoi^  isKtoad  of  that  hotMstfiHAei . 
of  wkic^  iXL  niea  were  more  or  less 
desirous,,  ,  thef  would  incur  the 
sh^UB&a^.difi^^d  of  haying  act^cd 
CMUrary  to  jthe  principles:  which. 
t^]fr  h^   pfofesfidd .  and   recom-. 


.  Mr<  Kr^aci&.jTOse  to  expiiess .  hi;^. 
aj^pr€](b^tioi>,  ^  Hie  9Ji?lt:  manner  in  • 
which  the  nobk  lord  had  brought;. 
forward,  his, 6ud^et.  .In  that  ^ler: 
st^moit  the  n(£le  lord  ha^  by  no 
iBeans  disappointed  his  eipeeta-^ 
ticHiSy  -  or  excked  his  surprise  ;  for  k 
was  no  niore  ihai>  he.  wa^  taught  to 
hape,  from  his  lucid  mind  aiui. 
eini«e;it  taLe.i^i^',  Tliere  were^. 
however,  two  passages  in  the  speech, 
oip  the  Bobie.  iordp  to  'which  h9 
wi^e^  |o  dHaw  the  attention  of  the 
ho&se ;  t;he  one  of  which  g^ehim 
much  s^sfaetion,  .and  me  other 
ei^tr^me  .regret* ,  The  first  was  diat 
wheFeia,the  n^e  lotd  had  stated: 
hi$  success  in  having  induced  the: 
directors,  of  tli©  bank  of  Enghind. 
to  take  upon  th&m  the  business  q£ 
Kcotvingtbe  dut^  upon  divide;ids 
on  the  property  in  their  hands^ 
>&liereh7  ^  considerable  a  saving 
would  be  effected  to  the  public,  and 
so  much  of  eyaiMon  of  tlie  property 
ta&  avoided.  ^^  a  measure  which  the 
nol^  lord's  predecessor  had  stated 
U>  the  house; upon  ^  former  occa* 
sioQ,  th:^t  he  had  endeavoured  to 
induce  ijie  bank  directors  to  under- 
take, but  in  vain.  The  other  pas- 
sage, upon  which  he  feh  regret,  on 
account  of  th^  severity  that  must 
attach  upon  so  n^any  classes  of  the 
community,  was  the  sudden  ad- 
vance oi  the  property  tax  to  ten  per 
cent*  per  annum :  he  could  not 
coincide  in  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  noble  loxxi»  that  a  gradual 
increase  of  the  tax  would  have  been 
moic  objectionable,  while  to  double 
t)}e  tax  at  once  would  be  the  mode 
of  reconcJliag  it  to  the  public ;  from 


this  part  of  the  aobli^^lord's  ]N?opo-> 
sition  he  could  no^  withiiold  Im. 
dissent.  ■        ,      •        <- 

.  Messrs.  Rose^  P^cival/Fox,  sip/ 
William  Young,,  and  otlier  igentkn 
ra£n,  took  part  in  (he  dkcusstpn*. 
aftef  which  the  severval.resolutipa^ 
were  read  and  agreed  P^.U  but  ,m 
the  3 1st  the  subject  was  debased 
more  at  large.  On  tliat  J^y  .  j 
.  Mr.  Francis  rose'  and. observed, 
that  whatever  difference  of  opii4p«. 
might  arise  between  th^  fioble  lord* 
and  hitOf  the  pHibllc  service  wou^d 
be  the  great  object  which  both;  q€ 
them  would  have  in-  view.  It  was 
a  maxim  founded  on.g  knowledges 
of  mankind,  and  he  had  now  lived, 
long  &90ugh  to  be«n^}itdco  spetcik: 
from  experience,  that  it  was  ea&y 
to  do  wrong  at  firstt.he  did  not*. 
mean  -moral  wrong,  but  eiror  and 
mi^aVjS>  and  that  numberless  dif- 
faculties  arose  out  of  such  wron^» 
which  could  scarcely  be  got  over, 
but  which  miglit  have  easily  been 
prevented  by  a  little  more  care  and 
attention  at  the  outset.  These  wers 
general  reflections-  merely,  which 
applied  to  all  times  and  to  all  ad- 
ministrations, but  which  were  pe- 
culiarly applicable  now,  as  tlic 
difficulties  of  the  country  had  in- 
creased, and  were  still  increasing. 
There  were  two  points  which,  m 
his  opinion,  were  deserving  of  the 
particular  attention  of  the  house. 
The  first  related  to  those  who  were 
declftred  entitled  to  exemptions  un- 
der the  property  tax.  It  was  said 
by  the  noble  lord,  that  those  who 
were  possessed  of  small  annuities 
above  50/.  a  year  were  to  pay  the 
tenth  of  their  income,  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  upon  producing  the 
deeds  or  wills  under  which  they 
held  them,  they  were  to  be  entitled 
to  the  proper  repayment.  The 
difficulties  here  would  certainly  be 
so  great,  tliat  those  persons  who 
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had  any  exemptions  in  this  way> 
would  not  be  able  to  avail  diem- 
selves  of  them,  ttere  ^as  a  man 
'^ho  had  a  small  anhuity  t  he  was 
Inquired  to  pay  ;  bilt  in  multitudes 
of  instances  it  wdtild  happen  that  tt 
woflld;be  impossible  for  such  per- 
sons lo  lajr  down  the  money.  This 
surely  was  not  a  reasonable  thiiig» 
But  then  there  w^s  another  dim* 
colty^  Suppose  the  rtian  should  be 
enabled  to  pay  the  money,  the  pro* 
cess  which  Would  be  necessary  to 
get  the  repayment  would  often  be 
so  tedious  and  vexatious,  that  he 
would  rather  give  it  up  altogether. 
He  himself  had  sometimes  been  in'> 
duced  rather  to  give  up  his  claims 
to  repayipentSy  when  he  had  been 
overcharged,  than  undergo  the 
fatigue  and  trouble  necessary  to  do 
hiinself  justice.  What  then  would 
be  the  situation  c^  a  poor  man  who 
Hiight  perhaps  have  a  trade  to  at- 
tend to  ?  The  noble  lord  had  been 
•  charged  with  having  thrown  1 
gloom  over  the  situation  of  the 
countrv  with  respect  to  its  finances. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  charge 
was  well  founded.  But  if  the  noble 
lord  had  done  so,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  nearer  the  truth*  He 
could  not  believe  that  the  country 
could  be  in  prosperity  that  pre- 
siented  any  of  the  following  features. 
Trtie  poor  were  not  supported  by 
tfieir  industry,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  share  with  them  our  incomes  to 
the  amount  of  six  millions.  This 
did  not  look  like  national  prospe- 
rity. It  was  true  that  in  this  capital 
he  never  saw  such  an  appearance  of 
abundance  as  he  observed  at  pre- 
sent, but  he  believed  that  thi^  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  capital.  In 
the  history  of  France  it  woidd  be 
found,  that  under  the  regency  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  Paris  was 
wallowing  in  luxury  and  apparent 
wealth,  at  the  tiixie  when  ue  Mis- 


sissippi scheme  was  set  da  feot 
But  what  happened  ilext  day? 
Why,  down  went  the  Mississippi 
paper,  and  doWn  went  Paris  too. 
Thi^  then,  was  not  a  criterion  of 
national  proiiperitf«  He  Mieted 
that  the  appearance  of  abundance 
in  London  was  svtppoited  iA  Rliich 
the  same  way  as  It  was  at  Paris,  by 
an  immense  circulation  of  papery 
send  our  paper  might  h6  as  pTeca- 
rioUs  as  that  of  Paris  was.     H^ 

Sought  that  between  the  operation 
the  paper  and  the  property  tax 
pressing  so  heavily  Upon  usf  to  maii 
could  know  to-day  what  hispro^ 
peity  might  be  to-morrow.  Toere 
was  only  one  remedy  for  the  dangef 
which  was  hanging  over  u^  od  uiis 
account ;  and  un&ss  this  remedy 
could  be  had  recourse  to^'  he  de« 
sired  to  hear  no  more  about  t^ 
prosperity  of  the  country.  This 
remedy,  after  long  meditation  upon' 
the  subject,  he  believed  to  be  the 
resumption  of  payments  in  specie 
by  the  bank  of  England.  Wiuiout 
this,  he  was  afraid  diat  there  was  no 
salvation  froni  the  great  danger 
that  threatened  us.  An  act  of  par- 
liament might  protect  the  bankt 
but  it  could  not  justify  it.  The  le- 
gislature, he  contended,  could  noc» 
m  consistency  with  the  plainest 
maxims  of  justice,  force  him  to  take 
paper  instead  of  specie.  He  now 
came  to  the  taxes.  He  'did  not 
mean  to  enter  upon  this  or  thai  taz» 
he  objected  to  them  all;  to  all  those 
which  went  to  pav  the  1,136,0002. 
interest  on  the  loan.  Now  this 
brought  him  to  the  sinking  fund.^ 
He  would  say.  what  he  thought  of 
it.  It  was  a  thing  which  required 
no  great  genius.  Sir  Robert  Wal* 
pole  and  others  had  such  a  thing  m 
contemplation.  But  still  he  J^ave 
credit  to  the  person  who  estabhdieil 
it,  not  for  the  design,  but  the  effect! 
of  it.  Now  eight  millions  were 
regular]/ 
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iT^ukrlf  expended  oh  this  fund, 
and  ".bat  was  the  effect  of  it?  The 
only  eflFect  was,  that  it  kept  tlie 
three  per  cents,  at  60.  For  this  the 
nation  was  taxed  j  and  when  the 
fund  increased,  then  the  taxes 
would  increase.  Wli^n  he  asked 
whether  he  was  the  bettei  for  it  ?  he 
was  answered,  that  to  be  sure  he 
paid  more  taxes,  but  that  he  was 
the  better  for  It,  because  the  fund 
had  a  more  favourable  relation  to 
the  existing  debt.  He  confessed 
fliis ;  bnt  he  was  neither  richer  nor 
poorer  than  before.  But  the  pub- 
lic ought  not  to  b6  crushed  with 
taxes  to  support  this  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion was,  that  some  relief  Ought 
to  be  given  to  the  people  iii  the 
matter  of  taratron.  How  was  this 
to  be  done  ?  Why,  by  taking  oflF 
part  of  the  taxes  which  went  to 
supply  the  sinking  fund,  unless  a 
necessity  could  be  shown  for  this  ; 
2nd  then  there  must  be  an  end  of 
all  argument. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said,  he 
should  not  trouble  the  house  at  any 
length.  What  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman objected  to  was  not  any 
thing  new  that  was  introduced  in 
the  present  plan,*but  it  was  part  of 
the  system  which  had  hitherto  been 
pursued.  Under  the  former  acts, 
a  person  who  had  only  an  income 
of  40/.  a  year  by  annuity  was  ex- 
empted  froih  the  tax,  and  yet  the 
tax  t^s,  in  the  first  instance,  col- 
lected from  the  person  who  granted 
the  annuity.  He  knew  many  in- 
stances of  this  kind  in  the  small 
annuities  granted  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford,«and  other  noblemen.  The 
income  tax  operated  immediately 
OQ  the  annuity,  and  was  collected 
from  the  person  who  granted  it ; 
but  if  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
the  annuitant  had  xio  other  income 
than  this  annuityr  he  was  repaid  the 
smAoont  cf  the  (ax.  As  to  the  sink- 
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ing  fund,   the  honourable  gentle- 
man said,  that  ministers  wei^  al- 
ways fon  I  of  extolling  it :  for  his 
par:,  he  must  s;iv,  that  he  always 
did  exLol  it,  at  the  time  that  he  was 
unconnected  with  ministers  as  wall 
as  :it  prcbeiii.     He  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  the  sinking  fund  was  xmy 
extraordinary    discovery    that  re- 
quired uncommon  genius :  he  was 
convinced,  that  any  administration 
that  could  have  been  fortned  imme- 
diately after  the  American  war, 
must  have  introduced  the  system 
of  a  sftiking  fund  of  some  kind  or 
otl^er.   '  Whetlier  it   would   have 
been  arranged  as  it  now  is^  he  coyld 
not  say  5  but,aItliouf^h  thecreatibn 
of  a  sinking  fund  was  at  that  time 
a  matter  of  obvious  necessity,  yet* 
he  alw:  js  thought  that  the  man 
who  did  introduce  'he  system,  and 
place  it  on  a   proptr  foundation, 
wa6     deserving     of     considerable 
praise  ;  and,  in  that  point  of  view, 
he  at  ail  times  was  ready  to  express 
his  sense  r£  the  merit  of  the  right 
honourable    gentleman    (now    no 
more)  who  introduced  it*     If  the 
sinking  fund  had  no  other  effect 
than  what  had  been  st^tedi  of  keep- 
ing the  three  per  cent,  consols  at 
sixty  pounds,  which  would  other- 
wise be  m>ich  lower,  it  was  evident 
that  this  alone  was  so  far  a  positive 
relief  to  the  country,  that  when  the 
funds  were  high,  the  loans  were 
contracted  for  at  a  smaller  interest, 
and,  consequently,  the  taxes  which 
were  to  be  raised  for  meeting  that 
interest  were  also  smaller.     It  was 
a  matter   merely  of  arithmetical 
calculation.     If,   instead   of  sixty  ^ 
pounds,  the  consols  were  at  fifty 
pounds,  it  was  most  evident  that 
the  loans  would  be  made  on  more 
disadvantageous  terms.     He  knew 
that  there  were  many  able  men 
who  doubted'  the  advantages    of 
•  the  sinking  fund,  but  nothing  that 
K  he 
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he  had  ever  heard  had  either  al- 
tered his  conviction,  or  eveu  raised 
a  dcubt  upon  his  mind.  He  would 
not  s^ijy  that  because  it  was  now 
necessary  to  apply  the  whple  c^  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  reduction  of 
the  debt,  it  might  not  he  pnKsible 
that'tlie  time  would  arrive  when  it 
would  hot  be  necessary.  He  knew 
that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
that  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  introduced  the  sinKing  fund, 
tliat  times  of  prosperity  might 
come,  when  part  of  this  fund  Joiight 
properly  be  applied  to  the.*ti^duc- 
tion  of  the  taxes,  and  lightening 
the  burdens  of  tlie  nation  ;  but  he 
pould  by  no  means  think  that  this 
time  hud  yet  arrived.  With  re- 
spect to  what  had  been  suggested, 
as  the  only  retnedy  for  all  the  evils 
of  the  nation,  thie  taking  off  the 
restriction  upon  the  bank,  he  cer- 
tainly wished  to  see  that  restriction 
at  an  end,  and  had  often  opposed  it 
as  unnecessary*  As  to  the  pro- 
perty tax,  he  had  always  opposed 
the  gradual  augmentation.  He 
thought  it  was  better  at  once  to 
raiscf  it  to  that  sum  which  was 
likely  to  be  its  limit,  and  he  tliought 
generally,  it  would  be  the  best  way 
in  the  commencement  of  every  war 
that  tlie  nation  should  know  at  once 
nearly  the  extent  of  the  war  taxes, 
which  it  would  be  called  upon  to 
pay.  He  thought  these  taxes 
should  be  settled  for  four  or  five 
years,  if  the  war  should  last  so 
long,  and  that  people  should  not 
be  alarmed  with  the  fear  of  perpe- 
tual (augmentation^. 

Mr.  Huskisson  trusted  he  should 
meet  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
house,  wliile  he  submitted  to  them 
the  objections  which  occurred  to 
him  on  some  of  tlie  statements 
niadc  by  the  noble  lord  previous  to 
his  moving  the  resolutions.  But 
his  observation  should  principally 


relate  to  what  had  been  represented  • 
as  the  deficiencies  of  last  year.  The 
statement  of  the  noble  lord  had 
made  a  considerable  impression  on 
his  mind.  It  seemed  to  follow  from 
his  representation,  either  that  the 
late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  bad 
.made  an  inadequate  provision  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  year,  or  that 
the  ways  and  means  had  not  been 
sufficiently  productive;  or,  lastly* 
that  his  late  illustrious  friend  had 
shrunk  from  his  duty,  in  not  mak- 
ing provision  for  all  the  demands 
which  he  foresaw  as  likely  to  be 
made  on  the  public.  He  should, 
therefore,  trouble  the  house  with 
some  remarks  on  the  various  items 
of  deficiency,  as  they  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  lord.  The  first 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  produce  of 
the  land  and  malt  duties ;  but  this 
had  existed  every  year  since  the  tax 
Wcis  first  imposed,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  charge 
particularly  thrown  upon  the  pre- 
sent ministers.  The  second  was  the 
or-dnance  charges  of  last  year, 
which  remained  unprovided  for,  to 
tlie  amount  of  560,000^  This, 
however,  from  a  reference  to  past 
years,  in  which  jthese  char&;eshad 
been  much  more  considerable, 
might  be  proved  to  be  no  unusual 
circumstance.  Again,  the  million 
to  be  piaid  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany, which  the  noble  lord  had 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  charges  of 
the  present  year,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  aiYlsar  of  the  last 
year,  but  as  an  incidental  charge, 
which  could  only  be  provided  Tor 
after  it  was  ascertained.  He  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  these 
observations  on  the  deficiencies  to 
be  provided  for  in  the  present  year, 
though  he  could  not  suppose  they 
were  brought  forward  by  the  noUe 
lord  with  ue  invidious  design  of  re- 
flecting on  the  memory  of  his  late . 
illustrious 
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illttstrious  fViehd.  The  provision 
Made  for  the  faintly  of  lord  Nelson 
vne  an  mcidental  expense  of  the 
present  Tear;  similar  to  that  which 
be  had  last  mentioned.  The  neit 
item  of  deficiency  which  had  been 
mentioned  was  one  million*  whiqh 
would  be  necessary  for  fulfilling 
our  engagements  with  continental 
power84  The  impression  produced 
by  this  statement  was,  that  the 
vote  of  credit  for  three  millions  and 
a  half  had  been  expended  in  those 
^bstdies^  and  that  one  n^illion 
more  remained  to  be  provided  for : 
but  the  fact  was,  thit  on  the  5th  of 
January,  ISOG,  there  remained  in 
the  exchequer  die  sum  of  1 ,600,000^ 
of  the  monev  raised  on  the  vote  of 
credit^  which  had  been  partly  ap- 
propriated to  other  uses.  The 
next  item  was,  a  deficiency  in  the  ' 
Wiiys  and  means  of  last  year :  but 
this  deficiency,  he  contended,  had 
generally  occurred,  and  must  al- 
ways be  looked  for.  The  sum  of 
one  million,  being  part  of  the  vote 
of  credit,  had  been  applied  to  the 
sertice  of  the  navy  for  the  present 
year,  and  therefore  might  be  fairly 
considered  as  part  of  the  ways  and 
means. 

Lord  H.  Petty  in  reply  siiid, 
tetthe  account  of  deficiencies  had 
Bocbeen  brought  forward  with  a 
view  of  throwing  any  blame  on  the 
hxt  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Had  such  been  the  intention,  the 
sum  total  alone  of  their  amount 
would  have  be^  mentioned ;  in- 
neid  of  which,  every  item  iras 
^ecified,  and  the  house  furnished 
v)th  the  means  of  judging  con- 
tieming  them.  In  uie  statement 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
house,  h«  had  no  view  of  inculpa- 
tion whatever,  but  was  only  per- 
ferming  that  duty  which  he  owed 
to  the  house,  and  to  tlie  country,' 
in  laying  before  them  the  deficien- 


cies which  remained  to  be  provided 
for.  But  if  a  defence  was  made 
where  no  attack  was  intended,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  repeat  what 
supplies  were  not  provided  for  last; 
year.  He  then  entered  into  vari« 
ous  calculations,  showing  that  the  . 
arrears  of  last  year  amounted  to 
about  seven  millions;  to  provide 
for  which  there  were  only  assets  to 
the  amount  of  between  two  and 
three  millions  :  so  that  more  than 
four  millions  remained  to  be  pro- 
vided for;  On  the  whole,  when 
laying  before  the  house  a  view  of 
the  deficiencies  to  be  provided  for, 
he  had  merely  done  that  which  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  do,  without 
meaning  to  cast  any  reflection  on 
his  late  predecessor  in  office.  He 
nearly  coincided  in  opinion  with 
the  hon.  gentlem^  (Mr.  Francis) 
on  the  subject  of  the  suspension  of 
payments  in  specie  by  the  bank. 
He  could  not  consider  the  country 
as  enjoying  the  same  solid  basis  of 
prosperity,  while  that  suspension 
continued,  as  it  had  done  before  ; 
though  still  the  commercial  system 
of  credit  in  this  country  was  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  coropaied  with  the 
Mississippi  scheme.  And  tliough ' 
this  was  not,  perhaps,  the  time  to 
propose  a  removal  of  tlie  suspen- 
sion, yet  such  removal  should  be 
an  object  never  lost  sight  of  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  the  bank 
ought  never  to  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
pect that  it  would  be  ot  constant 
duration. 

Lord  Castlereagh. — Sir,  t  am 
desirous,  on  the  preset  occasion, 
of  troubling  the  house  With  som^ 
general  observations  on  the  finan» 
cial  arrangements  of  the  year. 
Approvinjj  as  I  do  of  the  pritKiple 
upon  which  the  noble  lord  has 
ftamed  his  budget,  namely,  that  of 
making  an  effort  to  raise  a  furtlie^ 
proportion  of  the  supplies  within 
£2  the 
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the  year,  and  not  seeing  any  pro* 
mincnt  grounds  of  objection  to  die 
particular  taxes  he  has  proposed,  I 
have  been  solicitous  to  reserve  any 
points  of  di^erence  till  a  later  stage, 
when  I  might  state  what  occurred 
to  me  more  particularly,  in  objec- 
tion to  the  very  unusual  course  par*^ 
liament  has  been  called  on  to  adopt 
on  the  present  occasion,  viz.  that 
of  determining  on  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  year  before  the  army 
has  been  voted.  I  am  not  wishing 
to  interrupt  the  unanimity  which  it 
is  my  wish  should  prevail  on  the 
main  question.  So  far  as  this 
manly  and  wise  policy,  which  tlie 
noble  lord  has  acted  upon,  can  carry 
with  it  any  degree  of  unpopularity, 
I*shall  be  most  ready  to  share  it 
with  him,  and  deem  it  due  to  him 
distinctly  to  express  my  persuasion 
that,  had  the  late  government  con- 
tinued in  office,  the  people  would 
have  been  called  on  to  submit  to 
burthens  of  equal  magnitude.  I. 
shall  tiow  proceed  to  state  my  ob-« 
jections  to  the  course  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, not  with  any  view  to 
impede  the  grants  in  progress,  but 
to  take  such  notice  of  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  serious  departure 
from  the  constitutional  practice  of 
parliament,  upon  no  case  of  neces- 
sity,  or  adequate  expediency,  first 
stated  to  the  house,  as  may  protect 
us  hereafter  against  the  repetition 
of  so  injurious  a  proceeding.  The 
noble  lord  has  endeavoured  to  con- 
tend that,  provided  money  raised 
upon  the  subject  does  not  pass  from 
under  the  control  of  this  house;  and 
provided  the  votes,  in  appropriation 
cf  such  moneys  to  particular  ser- 
vices, do  not  exceed  the  quantiim 
of  supply  previously  voted  by  the 
house,  every  requisite  principle  is 
satisfied.  In  this  I  must  differ  from 
-the  noble  lord.  Tlrere  are  two 
principles  in  themselves  perfectly 
4 


distinct ;  the  one,  that  iht  public 
money  shall  not  be  applied  without 
the  express  consent  of  parliament; 
the  other,  that  parliament  shall  not 
burthtm  the  people  unnecessarily, 
and  consequently  shall  neither  by 
loans  nor  taxes  impose  burthens  in 
a  committee  of  ways  and  sneans,  till 
the  necessity  for  them  has  been 
ascertained  by  previous  votes  in  the 
committee  of  supply.  In  support 
of  tliis  doctrine,  founded  equally 
on  good  sense  as  in  parliamentary 
usagre,  he  read  to  the  house  xha 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hatsell.  Such  be- 
ing indisputabi  t  the  true  principle, 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  will  ever 
contend,  that  what  was  meant  as  a 
protection  and  security  for  the  peo- 
ple, shall  be  rendered  prejudicial  to 
their  interests  by  its  unqualified  and 
strict  appliciation  in  all  cases.  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  a  rigid  ad« 
herence  to  this  principle  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  in  all  cases  be 
observed ;  but  what  I  do  contend  is, 
that  a  departure  from  it  to  the  ex- 
tent now  proposed,. and  upon  no 
assi^ed  ground  whatevet,  cannot 
possibly  be  justified.  The  surplus 
of  the  consolidated  fund;  which  it 
is  tlie  policy  of  parliament,  for 
many  reasons,  to  uphbld,  is  a  small 
departure  from  the  strictness  of  the 
principle  ;  the  imposing  war  taxes 
to  the  amount  hitlierto  of  fourteen 
and  now  of  twenty  millions  annual 
produce,  is  certainly  a  greater,  but 
^till  this  is  'keeping  largely  within 
tlie  obvious  and  necessary  expendi- 
ture of  the  year,  and  is  adopted 
upon  distinct  considerations  ot  the 
wisest  polic  y.  But  when,  the  noble 
lord  proceeds  to  raise  the  entire  re* 
sidue  of  the  funds  for  the  year  be-» 
fore  the  house  has  de^brmined  on 
the  amount  of  the  array ;  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  assume  that 
what  is  now  to  be  entirely  new-mo- 
delled, is  to  cost  neither  more  nor 

less 
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Icjs  th»n  the  explockd    and  con- 
demned army  of  last  year ;   and 
this,  upon  the  mere  personal  dictum 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
withoQt  even  an  estimate  or  account 
bcin^  laid  on  the  table ;  it  must  be 
admitted  thdt  we  are  surrendering 
our  judgment,  and  are  proceeding 
merely  upon  confidence :  the  pos- 
sible inconveniences   are  obvious : 
inpposing  the   noble   lord  should 
have  taken  five  millions  more  than 
the  house  may  hereafter  think  fit  to 
vote  in  supply,  jhe  people  are  in  so 
much     unnecessarily    burthened  : 
supposing  he  should  have;  taken  five 
millions  less  than,  in  the  view  of 
parliament,  the  public  exigencies 
may  require ;  can  he,  after  having 
made  his  loan,  and  taught  the  con- 
tractors  to  expect,  if   not   given 
•  them  a  pledge,  that  no  more  money 
would  be  raised,  prbvide  the  neces- 
sary means  with  the  same  conveni* 
ence  and  advantage  to  the  public  ? 
Th»  noble  lord,  not  having  offered 
a  single  observation  to  the  house  to 
justify  this    proceeding    even   on 
grounds  of  expediency,  I  Can  only 
state,  that  those  which  obviously 
^{Tg^^  themselves,  as  having  oc- 
casioned it,  are  not  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  at  present  informed,  sa- 
tisfactory ;  and  first,  the  delay  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
plan  for  the  reform  ot  the  army. 
It  will  be  for  us  hereafter  to  judge 
how  far  this  mighty  change,  which 
Is  to  throw  our  financial  as  well  as 
military  system  out  of  its  course, 
was  called  for  either  by  the  defects 
of  the  existing  system,  or  the  merits 
of  that  which   is    to   succeed   it. 
The  other  explanation  which  oc- 
curs, is  the  possible  wants  of  thp 
treasury  aS  necessitating  this  early 
loan,  on  the  policy  of  contracting 
for  which  at  the  precise  period  at 
which  jt  took  place,  I  shall  feel  it 
my  duty  to  Jrtat^   some  doubts. 


How  long   the  exchequer   could 
have  carried  on  the  public  service 
without  this  aid,  it  is  not  jwssible 
for  me,  with  precision,  to  judge  ; 
but  I  have  the  noble  lord's  ovm 
authority  for  supposing    that   no 
money  was  wanting  sooner  than  the 
18th  of  April;  that  being  the  day 
on  which  I  understand  he  at  first 
stated  to  the  contractors,  that  he 
should  be  satisfied  to  receive  the 
first  instalment.     Having     deter- 
mined to  make  his  bargain  on  the 
30th  of  March,and  having  declared 
to  parliament  his  purpose  of  open- 
ing his  budget  on  that  day  ;  upon 
learning  from  the  contractors,  what 
was  in  itself  pretty  obvious,  that 
tiiis  long  interval,    wholly    unex- 
ampled m  contracts  for  loans,  was 
extremely  objectionable  to  tliem,  as 
leaving    them    altogetlier   at   die 
mercy  of  their  subscribers,  in  case 
of  any  intermediate  fall  in  the  mar- 
ket;  his   lordship  was  obliged  to 
change  his  plan,  and  take  the  first 
payment  on  the  6  th  of  April,  when 
the  market  is  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able for  such  an  operation.     The 
bargain  made  is  certainly  in  itself  an 
advantageous  one,  generally  speak- 
ing, for  the  public ;  but  as  terms 
are  relatively  good  or  bad,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  somewhat  bet- 
ter terms  might  not  have  been  ob- 
tained,   if  this  first  instalment  of 
2,00O|O00/.  had  been  to  be  paid  in 
at  the  time  the  noble  lord  first  in- 
tended, and  subsequent  to  the  time 
when  April  dividends,  amounting 
to  6,000,000/.,  had  found  their  way 
into   circulation.     I    am    sure,    if 
cither  by  accelerating  the  estimaes 
for  the  army,   or  postponing  che 
making    the    loans,    the    business 
could  nave  been  conducted  in  its 
usual  course,  the  house  ouglit  to 
have  been  saved  from  the  painful 
dilemma  in  which  it  is  now  phccd, 
of  either  appearing:  to  impede  the 
K  3        provision 
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provision  for  the  public  service,  or 
adopting,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Revolution,  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  breach  of  the  most  iniportant 
maxims  of  parliamentary  practice  j 
for  altliough  the  house  hak  fre- 
quently permitted  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  provide  for  possi- 
ble expenditure^  not  admitting  of 
precise  estimate,  such  as  army  cx- 
traordinaries  and  subsidies,  though 
not  previously  voted  in  the  com- 
mittee of  supply,  they  never  did 
deliberately  before  acquiesce  in  his 
providing  for  the  army  at  large  be- 
fore the  estimates  were  consioeredy 
and  voted  in  the  committee  of  sup- 
ply; and  I  trust  I  have  stated 
enough  to  the  house*  to  protect  us 
against  a  recurrence  to  such  prac- 
tices in  future.  Before  I  sit  down, 
I  cannot  avoid  shortly  adverting  to 
the  gloomy  picture  drawn  by  an 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Fran- 
cis) early  in  the  debate,  of  the  de- 
clining and  impoverished  ^state  of 
the  country.  I  am  perfectly  ready 
to  admit  that  ,the  people  arc  neces- 
sarily called  upon  to  submit  to 
^eavy  burthens,  but  I  can  by  no 
xneans  subscribe  to  his  opinion  that 
they  seem  likely  to  sink  under  them, 
I  certainly  do  not  deny  that  the 
pressure  of  taxes  is  severe,  but  T  do 
afissert  that  it  is  not  such  as  to  check 
or  disturb  in  any  respect  the  in- 
dustry, and  consequently  the  pro- 
sperity, of  the  country.  If  tlie  ho- 
Si'ourable  gentleman  wishes  to  know 
what  an  impoverished  and  declining 
Coiintry  is,  let  him  refer  back  to  the 
period  when  my  late  right  honour- 
ble  friend  (Mr.  Pitt)  first  took 
charge  of  the  finance  6i  the  country 
in  1784.'  The  manufactures  and 
commerce  declining  in  proportion 
as  burthens  were  imposed,  every 
new  tax  coimteractiiig  those  in  ex- 
istcncci  and  the  whole  falling  short 
ip  produce  of  what  they  were  taken 


at,  and  with  difficulty  providing  fo|* 
the  permanent  charge  of  the  debt. 
We  now  find,  notwithstanding  the 
taxes  are  since  increased  so  much 
in  amount,  that  both  the  old  and 
pew  duties  ipcrease  every  year  in 
amount ;  that  hariily  a  tax  has  beeo 
iaid  which  has  not  e;^ceeded  the 
estimate  in  its  produce;  and  the 
documents  before  parliament  in- 
disputably prove,  ^hat  our  s^cid- 
ture,  manutactures,  and  commerce, 
are  extending  themselves  rapidly; 
even  m  the  midst  of  wax.  We  have 
alsQ,  in  later  years,  been  able  to 
adopt  the  salutary  principle  of 
raising  a.  large  proportion  of  our 
supplies  within  the  year,  (including 
the  war  tayes  nov  proposed,  to  the 
extent  nearly  of  one  half  of  our  war 
expenditure)  an  effort,  which  could 
only  be  made  l^y  a  country  botb 
highly  affluent  and  prosperous, 
whilst  the  sipking  fund,  already 
amounting  to  about  eight  millions  a 
year,  gives  us  every  res^n  to  hope; 
that  the  moment  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  comparatively  small  in- 
crease of  debt  which  how  takes 
place  may  be  prevented  even  iii 
war,  and  its  rapicl  liquidatioii 
looked  to  with  confidence  on  the 
return  T)f  peace.  The  noble  lor4 
well  described  the  value  of  this  in- 
stitution to  the  public  on  a  former 
night,  by  stating  it  as  his  persua- 
sion, that  bad  the  sinking  fund,  oft 
its  present  principles,  not  been  esta- 
blisnedin  1786,  we  must  ever  since 
have  made  our  loans  on  terms  so 
ruinous,  as  to  b^ive  incurred  an  an- 
imal charge  for  interest  alone  fully 
equal  to  wnat  now  covers  both  the 
{nterest  an^  sinking  fund  oif  the 
piiblip  debt.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
fairly  said,  that  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  eight  millions  a  year  has  been 
thereby  saved  te  the  nation,  which, 
after  liquidating  the  principal,  is 
revertible  to  them.     The  justtoe 
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and^titudeof  parliamenthayeleft 
nothing  to  his  friends  to  desire  on 
this  head ;  but,  surely,  a  prouder 
monument  was  never  raised  by  the 
wisdom  and  exertions  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  his  own  fame,  than  by  this 
single  measure,  established,  and 
inviolably  adhered  to,  as  it  was 
through  times  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty. Can  it  then  be  said  that  the 
country  does  not  exhibit  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  convincing  signs  of 
health  and  prosperity  ?  If  the  public 
are  heavily  burthened,  they  bear  it 
with  fortitude  and  good-will,  be- 
cause they  feel  it  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the'  efforts  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  make  for 
their  own  preservation  against  the 
common  enemy.  Heavy  as  the 
pressure  is,  can  the  hon.  gentleman 
recollect  any  period  in  &e  history 
of  the  country,  when  discontent 
was  less  apparent,  or  when  the  na- 
tion submitted  with  more  marks  of 
manliness,  and  even  satisfaction,  to 
every  sacrifice  the  public  exigency 
has  imposed  ?  Never  did  any  mi- 
nisters succeed  to  a  government, 
when  the  greatest  of  all  resources 
and  support,  namely,  the  public 
mind.  Was  in  a  more  happy  temper 
10  aid  them  in  surmounting  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  they  have  to 
contend.  Never  did  any  ministers 
find  the  country,  on  their  coming 
into  office,  more  truly  prosperous, 
its  revenue  more  productive,  or  its 
credit  higher :  that  such  was  the 
state  of  the  navy,  I  am  sure  they 
will  not  deny  ;  and  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  when  that  sub- 
ject comes  regularly  into  discussion, 
that  the  same  may  be  asserted  with 
not  less  truth,  with  respect  to  the 
army.  Finding  all  the  main  fea- 
tures of  our  national  strength  thus 
▼iporous  and  entire,  I  trust  they 
^1  continue  to  administer  them 
«pon  those  principkft  by  which  they 


have  been  hitherto  preserved,  im- 
proved, and  upheld.  The  noble 
lord  has  done  himself  honour  by  the 
course  'he  has  pi:rsaed  in  his  pre- 
sent budget.  The  despondency  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  will  not,  I  trust, 
discourage  him  fiom  continuing  to 
tread  in  tlu  path  which  his  prede- 
cessor has  marked  out  (or  him.  So 
long  as  he  perse verc»s  in  doing  so, 
and*  as  it  shall  be  the  principle  ol 
the  government  to  maintain  with 
firmness  that  system  upon  which 
their  predecessors  liave  acted,  the 
noble  lord  will  find  me  not  un- 
anxious  to  smooth  his  difficulties, 
and  inclined  to  afibrd  him  my  cor-« 
dial  support. 

Mr.  Rose  maintained,  tliat  not- 
withstanding every  thing  wMch 
had  t)een  endeavoured  to  be  argued 
to  the  contrary,  the  noble  lord  had 
certainly  violated  the  principle  of 
the  constitution  bf  tliis  country,  as 
established  in  the  system  of  pro* 
posing  to  the  house  of  commons 
the  ways  and  means  of  tlie  year, 
because  he  had  proposed  the  ways 
and  means  before  the  amount  of  the 
supplies  were  known,  which  must 
be  the  case  until  it  ^7as  known  what 
our  army  was  to  be.  As  to  the 
taxes,  he  desired  to  be  understood 
as  not  intending  to  throw  any  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  government ; 
for  he  had  no  wish  to  oppose  one 
of  them,  nor  should  he  do  so  when 
the  bills  were  brought  in;  bethought 
it  right,  however,  that  the  noble 
lord  might  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  upon  them  j  then  he  might 
turn  them  in.his^ind  in  the  cburse 
of  their  progress,  and  judge  how 
far  any  of  his  arguments  ou^^ht  to 
have  any  weight.  In  tlie  first 
place,  the  tax  on  wine,  he  was 
confirmed,  would  not  produce 
what  it  was  estimated  at.  It  was 
proposed  to  be  made  permanent 
for  the  war  bv  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  he 
K  4  did 
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did  not  apply  it  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  although 
he  considered  it  as  made  perma- 
nent as  a  mere  war  tax  ;  it  had 
increased  at  first,  but  it  h  id  fallen 
ofF ;  and  hs  was  aware  it  would  not 
pro'i'ice  what  it  was  taken  at.  He 
spoke  from  djcum^nts  which  could 
not  mislead  him  on  the  subject; 
he  believed,  that  inste.ioi  of  takin? 
it  at  500.003/.  it  would  be  wiser  to 
take  it  at  30v),000/.  The  tax  on 
iron  was  one  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
'  in  contemplation ;  but  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
produce  of  other  articles.  He 
spoke  on  this  subiect  from  the  best 
information  ;  for  he  had,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pitt,  possessed 
h\r.  self  of  inforniarion  from  every 
furnace  in  the -kingdom,  and  the 
papers  were  at  the  service  of  the 
noble  lord,  as  was  every  other 
information  he  possessed ;  for  his 
object  was  lo  serve  his  country  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  not 
to  thwart  any  measures  taken  for  its 
support.  As  to  the  tax  on  appraise- 
ments, that  had  .Jso  been  proposed 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  it  had  been  given 
up  as  a  thing  likely  to  be  coo  unpro- 
ductive to  be  entertained.  With 
regard  to  the  tax  on  tea,  there 
were  really  serious  objections  taken 
to  it  by  Mr.  Pitt,  particularly  on 
the  lower  sorts  of  it,  for  it  was,  in 
general,  used  by  the  poorer  sort 
of  people,  and  this  he  knew  from 
personal  experience  ;  he  knew  that 
the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes  not 
only  took  tea  morning  and  even!::;;, 
but  also  very  often  for  their  din- 
.ner;  and  this  made' Mr.  Pitt  very 
unwilling  to  nuke  it  the  subject 
of  taxation,  as  to  the  articles  of 
lower  prices  :  besides,  it  would  not 
be  an  l  'sy  thing  to  find  the  Jower^ 
price  tea  in  the  warehouses,  as  they 
threw  it  about  witliont  seeming  to 
care  wbat  became  of  it  j  and  it  was 


not  injured  by  tossmg  about,  as  tfre 
finer  teas  were,  so  that  a  great  deal 
of  smuggling  wouKl  take  place 
when  this  duty  was  imposed.  As 
to  the  article  of  tobacco,  it  would 
produce  a  great  deal  of  money, 
for  there  was  a  large  consumotion 
of  it ;  but  S?re,  again,  it  should  oe 
rern'3mbe*-ed,  that  the  value  of  the 
article  itself  was  about  6</.  per 
pound ;  there  was  already  a  duty 
of  is.  ^d  on  it,  and  tliis  additional 
6d.  would  make  the  duty  four  ti:: i»s 
the  value  of  the  at'cb ;  a  g/-Mt 
temptation  to  smuor  ;lin;^,  cerc.tiii.y ; 
the  facility  to  w)iich  was  tne  j^reat- 
er,  as  it  was  an  article  en  >iiy  car- 
ried or.  horseback.  There  \.cre 
many  other  observations  which  he 
might  make  on  other  articles  of 
taxation  proposed  by  tlie  noble 
lord ;  buc  he  should  not  make 
them,  because  his  object  was  to 
lend  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to 
government,  instead  of  obstruct- 
ing it.  He  then, took  a  view  of  the 
sinking  fund,  of  which  he  gave  a 
cle.ir  and  intelligent  history  in  a  few 
wbrd^.  The  fii  st  person  who  ap* 
plied  a  sinking  fund  to  the  finance 
of  this  country  was  lord  Oxford,, 
when  he  was  a  commoner;  and 
so  much  applause  attended  him 
for  that  measure,  that  in  his  pa- 
tent of  peerage  it  was  stat?d  that 
he  was  created  a  peer  for  it.  It 
ended,  however,  in  die  South  Sea 
bubble,  after  500,000/,  had  beep 
laid  out  upon! it.  The  next  appii<r 
cation  of  a  sinking  fund  was  by 
sir  Robert  Walpole ;  but  after- 
wards he  delivered  it  up  in  time  of 
peace,  when  it  had  paid  one  million 
and  a  half.  But  the  real  sinking 
fund,  deserving  that  name,  was 
the  sinking  fund  of  Mr.  Pitt;  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  him.  It  was  said  by  tb^  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  after  th^ 
American   war;|  ^  any  admipistra» 
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tion,  whatever  the  plans  of  policy 
it  might  have  eniertaincd,  must 
have  adopted  a  sinking  fund.  He 
(lid  not  know  what  any  administra- 
tration  might  have  done  ;  but  this 
he  knew,  that  nobody  ever  did  it 
as  it  should  be  done  but  Mr.  PUt, 
and  by  which  he  furnished  ihis 
country  with  a  permanent  revenue, 
out  of  tliat  which  did  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a  revenue  :  for,  when 
Mr,  Pitt  came  into  power,  the  fi- 
nances of  the  country  were  only 
just  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of 
thi'  debt,  leaving  nothing  for  any 
otiiei  expenditure;  and  in  two  years 
frim  that  time,  which  was  from 
17^'t  to  ITS6,  }'l\  Pitt  established 
a  sinking  fund  of  one  million,  which 
he  kept  sacred,  ur.til  by  its  im- 
nif 'ise  effect  every  man  had  become 
its  ad..urer.  Havuig  said  so  much 
on  those  topics,  he  should  make 
an  observation  or  two  on  others, 
and  that  bv  way  of  dispelling  all 
ideas  of  p'loom  as  to  the  situation 
o.  our  aTairs,  and  for  this  again 
we  were  indebted  "o  Mr.  Pitt;  for, 
daring  his  ^administration,  the  num- 
ber of  the  ships  takf.n  of  the  enemy 
by  us  are  actually  more  than  the 
whole  number  t.iken  before  that 
tim%  since  the  Revolution,  not- 
withstanding the  wars  in  which  we 
had  been  engaged,  and  in  which 
we  had  acquired  so  much  glory, 
viz.  in  the  wars  of  king  William — 
in  the  wars  of  queen  Anne — the 
warof  1 742 — the  seven  years'  war — 
the  American  warj  in  which  we 
gained  so  many  victories  against 
the  French  ;  and,  putting  them  all 
together,  they  will  not  amount  to 
what  had  been  done  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  men 
of  war  had  been  captured,  and  the 
possessions  of  thi?  French  had  been 
taken  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.- 
Almost  all  th^ir  colonies  had  be- 


come ours.  We  had  never  once 
been  defeated  in  any  one  en?  i^e- 
mcnt,  but  had  been  victorious  every- 
where, our  arms  triumphant  ia 
every  part  of  thp  world.  All  this 
during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  and  all  this  while  too  our 
revenue  was  in  a  condition  infinitely 
more  flourishing  than  ever,  and 
was  made  the  astonishment  of  tfao 
world,  as  well  as  the  state  of  our 
trade  andcon^merce;  andournavi« 
gation  extendid  beyond  the  exam- 
ple of  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  He  said  these  things  as 
the  d  ue  reward  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  did 
not  say  that  the  situation  of  tlie 
present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
^  was  not  ardous  ;  he  knew  it  was  so, 
but  it  should  not  be  increased  bj 
any  captious  opposition  by  him;** 
on  the  contrary,  he  should  be  glad 
to  assist  him  in  every  thing  in  his 
power ,  and  he  believed  he  possessed 
some  information  which  must  be 
useful  to  that  noble  lord  on  many 
of  the  topics  to  wnicli  he  had  been 
alluding.  He  could  not,  however, 
do  better  than  follow  the  system 
laid  down  for  him  by  his  predeces- 
sor in  office,  Mr.  Pitt.  He  w^i&hcd 
the  present  administration  tothrive; 
and  he  wished  that  at  the  end  of 
their  career,  whenever  Aat  might 
be,  they  might  be  able  to  render 
to  their  country  as  good  an  ac<« 
•  count  of  their  Isibours  in  its  service 
as  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and 
a  higher  honour  they  could  not 
obtain  :  that  they  might  obtain  it 
was  his  hearty  wish. 

Mr.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Hiley  Ad* 
ding  ton  and  others,  entered  into  the 
discussion  ;  when  the  several  re^«>- 
lufions  were  read  and  agreed  to, 
and  leave  given  to  bring  in  bills 
pursuant  thereto. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  succeedmg 
debates  on  the  intended  new  taxes* 
lord  Henry  Petty  abandoned  that 
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on  pig-iron,  and  proposed  in  lieu 
of  it  one  on  private  breweries, 
which  was  to  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  number. of  persons  in 
each  family,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  a<:sessed  taxes- 
which  each  housekeeper  paid.  On 
the  19th  of  May  his  lordship  ex- 
plained the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  intended  impost,  which  was  op- 
posed by  a  great  number  of  meni- 
•bers,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  gave 
notice  that  he  should  for  the  pre- 
sent give  up  the  idea  of  taxing 
private  brewers,  and  propose  in 
its  stead  an  addition  of  lOL  per 
cent  on  the  existing  assessed  taxes. 
When  the  house  was  resolved  into 
a  committee  on  the  following  day, 
his  lordship  said  he  need  do  no- 
thing more  than  state,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  intimation  which  he 
had  before  given,  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  10/.  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  the  assessed  taxes.  He  would 
accordingly  move  k  resolution  to 
that  effect.  With  regard  to  the 
other  motions  which  he  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  house,  it  related  to  the 
exemptions  which  it  \ras  in  contem- 
plation to  allow  to  persons  having 
small  incomes  and  large  families. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  allow  j 
deduction  of  four  per  cent,  for  eve- 
ry child,  in  cases  of  assessment 
under  the  amount  of  40/.  as  far 
as  the  ratio^extend^d,  which  would 
apply  to  incomes  up  to  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  between  one  and 
two  thousand  pounds.  This  would 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  exemp- 
tions that  could  have  been  claimed,^ 
on  this  account,  under  the  proper- 
.ty  tax ;  and  besides,  it  possessed 
the  advantage  of  being  more  full, 
general,  and  permanent,  the  ex- 
emptions under  the  property-tax 
being  necessarily  temporary.  By 
this  means  he  avoided  all  the  incon- 


veniences which  would  attend  the 
granting  of  such  exemptions  under 
the  property  tax,  He  therefore 
concluded  with  moving  the  rpsolu-i 
tion. 

In  a  committee  on  the  following 
day,  when  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
emptions was  debated, 

Mr.  Huskisson  asked  if  the  allow- 
ance was  meant  to  be  permanent, 
or  temporary,  that  is  to  say,  only 
to  be  a  mitigation  of  the  severities 
of  the  property  tax.  If  the  former, 
he  did  not  think  it  went  for  enotfgh, 
it  ought  to  extend  to  the  stamp  du- 
ties, which  were  severely  felt.  If 
we  once  admitted  such  a  principle, 
there  was  no  stopping;  and  it  was 
absurd  to  think,  that  a  person;  com- 
pelled from  the  largeness  of  his  fa- 
mily to*  keep  a  house,  the  tlxes  of 
which  would  amount  to  more  than 
40/.  per  annum,  should  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  pro- 
posed ;  while  to  make  it  more  en«> 
ttud,  and  equally  available  to  all,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  a  particular 
law  should  be  enacted  for  every^a- 
mily  in  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  stated  that  i^ 
was  not  for  him  to  say,  whether 
the  relief  should  be  permanent*  or 
only  temporary ;  that  must  depend 
on  the  opinion  of  the  house  at  a  ftr- 
ture  period.  He  estimated  thi&aU 
lowance  at  200,000/. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  hispre- 
ference  to  the  exemptions  now  pro- 
posed to  any  which  could  har^  been' 
given  under  the  property  tax,  in  so 
far  as  a  man  having  a  large  fj^mily 
was  by  that  very  circumstance 
obliged  to  contribute  in  s^  greater 
degree  to  the  assessed  taxes. 

Lord  Holland  in  the  houms  of 
peers,  on  the  21st  of  Apr3,  said  he 
had  discovered  that  there  was  an 
informality  in  a  btU^,  which  he  in- 
t^ded  to  present  that  day,  by  which 
he  Was  precluded  from  bringing^  it 
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!xi.  He  stated  that  it  was  a  bill  to 
anthorise  his  majesty  to  direct  the 
goveroors  of  the  West  India  islands^ 
Iroin  time  to  time,  to  permit  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  cer- 
.  tain  articles  to  and  from  the  Wes( 
Indies  in  American  vessels. 

The  duke  of  Montrose  observed, 
that  the  question  which  the  noble 
lord?s  bill  involved,  was  one  of 
very  great  importance ;  it  was  not 
a  fxarty  qaesttooy  but  one  which 
related  entirely  to  our  colonies  and 
our  shipping.  There  were  persons 
who  intended  to  petition  the  house 
upon  this  subject,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, in  addition  to  the  Import- 
ance of  the  question,  he  trusted  the 
noble  lord  would  not  object  to  put 
off  the  sepond  reading  of  the  bill 
for  a  few  days.  He  intended  to 
move  for  papery  which  would  prove 
the  importance  of  the  trade  carried 
•on  by  this  country  for  the  supply 
of  the  West  Indies,  as  it  would 
appear  that  it  employed  upwards 
of  one  hundred  tnousand  tons  of 
shipping  and  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand seamen.  The  bill  was  after- 
wards broufi;ht  in,  smd  carried 
through  all  tne  stages  in  the  house 
of  lords;  but  when  it  was  sent 
down  '*to  the  commons,  it  Was 
found  to  be  too  objectionable  in 
some  points  to  be  carried  into  a 
law.  It  was  accordingly  thrown 
out,  and 

,  Lord  Temple  moved,  on  the 
1 9th  of  May,  for  leave  to  brine  in 
a  bill  for  similar  purposes,  which 
was  granted.  On  the  22d  his  lord- 
ship moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
-committee  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  a  motion  for  leanre  to  bring  in  a 
biU  to  enable  his  majesty  in  council 
to  suspend,  under  certain  circum- 
<stanc^  the  operation  of  the  navi- 
^tion  laws  in  our  West  India 
isfamds,  and  to  permit  the  importa- 


tion   of  certain  articles   into  |fae^ 
ports  thereof  in  American  ships, 

Mr.  Rose  spoke  agamstthe  mea<« 
sure,  and  deprecs|teo  any  proceed* 
ing  upon  h  in  the  absence  of  so 
many  commercial  gentiemen,whose  * 
interests  were  materially  at  stake. 

Mr.  Fox  said  the  question  did 
not  go  to  affect  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  or  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  any  body  of  men  in  it. 
Neither  did  it  repeal  any  part  of  the 
navigation  laws:  it  was  meant 
merely  to  vest  that  power  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  king  in 
council  by  law,  which  had  ibr  thir- 
teen years  past-  bec&i  assumed  by 
the  governors  of.  our  West  India 
islands,  without  hw,  for  which  they 
had  incurred  high  responsibility, 
namely  to  suspendfor  a  time,  under 
the  pressure  of  inevitable  necesnty, 
the  operation  of  the  navigation 
laws  in  favour  of  British  ships.  The 
measure  now  proposed,  therefore, 
was  to  limit  the  power  in  safe 
hands  :  it  repealed  no  law,  it  sub- 
verted no  principle,  and  would,  in 
fact,  do  no  more  than  guard  a  pri- 
vilege in  his  majesty's  hands,  which 
iiad  been,  for  a  series  of  years  past» 
exercised  by  West  India  governors,' 
•assumed,  from  necessity,  and  for 
which  they  had  been  uniformly  in- 
demnified by  parliament. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee :  and  after  a  debate  of 
some  length,  in  which  lord  Temple, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Fox,  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  others  took  a  part,  a  bill 
was  brought  in. 

On  the  17th  of  June  lord  Temple 
moved  the  order  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill ;  and  upon  the 
motion  that  counsel  should  be 
heard  in  behalf  of  the  petitioners 
against  it, 

Mr.  Rose  Said,  **  No  man  in  this 
house  rates  the  abilities  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to 
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me  (Mr.  Fox)  more  highly  than  I 
do,  but  he  has  not  considered  this 
subject  with  the  attention  it  merits. 
.  He  says  the  biii  under  consideration 
repeals  no  law.  It  is  true,  sir,  the 
word  "  repeal"  does  not  occur  in 
it ;  but  the  enactments  do  effectu- 
ally and  expressly  remove  all  the 
colonial  restraints  in  the  navigation 
act,  the  principle  of  which  was 
established  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Second ;  further  regu- 
lations were  made  for  the  benefit  of* 
British  shipping  in  subsequent 
reigns,  till  that  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, when  the  system  was  brought. 
to  nearly  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion. Under  the  wise  and  provident 
restrictions  of  the'law  then  passed, 
our  navaL  power  has  grown  to  its 
present  strength  ;  it  is  on  that 
ground,  I  contend,  no  permanent 
alteration  should  suddenly  be 
adopted  :-r-the  distinction  between 
a  repeal  and  a  perpetual  suspension^ 
as  in  this  case,  will  be  found  to  be 
rather  a  nice  one.  The  act  of  the 
12th  of  Charies  the  Second,  ch.  18. 
provides  that  nothing  shall  be  im- 
ported into,  or  exported  from,  the 
plantations,  except  in  British  ships, 
'on  pain  of  forfeiung  the  ships,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  Under  this  bill  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  in  foreign 
vessels  into  and  from  our  islands  is 
unlimited  ;  but  we  are  told,  that  in 
point  of  fact,  this  act  has  been  sus- 
pended from  time  to  time,  the  truth 
of  which,  during  the  last  and  pre- 
sent war,  partially  and  for  limited 
periods,  I  admit;  but  that  was, 
however,  done  under  a  severe  and 
strict  responsibility  of  the  governors 
of  the  several  islands,  who  were 
amenable  to  the  secretary  of  state 
for  their  conduct,  and  on  whose  re- 
presentation  their  indemnity  from 
parliament  depended  ;  there  was 
thereforereasonable  security  against 
fhe  saisapplication  of  their  power. 


and  that  is  completely  rescinded  by 
this  measure.  I  will  bring  under 
the  view  of  the  committee  as  shortly 
as  I  can,  the  regulations  made  for 
governing  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  Jmd  the 
American  states,  from  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  the  latter  from  tlie 
former.  After  the  conclusion  cf 
the  American  war,  the  new  situa- 
tion in  which  we  were  placed  by 
this  event,  led  to  an  act  being  passed 
in  1783,  to  enable  his  majesty  by 
orders  in  council  to  make  regula- 
tions for  carrying  on  the  trade  with 
America,  under  the  authority 
whereof  a  proclamation  was  tssoedy  . 
confining  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  our  colonies  to 
British  ships  exclusivdy.  At  that 
restriction  the  assembly  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  West  India  proprietors  in 
general,  became  greatly  alarmed, 
and  made  lively  and  strong  remon- 
strances to  the  council  against  it, 
urging  that  the  consequences  of  it 
must  be  ruinous  to  the  islands. 
These  complaints  were  immedi. 
ately  attended  to,  and  the  parties 
were  fully  and  patiemly  heard  be- 
fore the  committee  for  tiade  ;  th^y 
were  permitted  to  produce  evidence 
as  long  as  they  had  any  to  offer, 
and  all  other  persons  were  called 
upon  who  were  thought  likely  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  in- 
cluding merchants  resident  in  Great 
Britain,  late  governors  in  America, 
and  British  settlers  in  that  country. 
This  inquiry,  conducted  with  the 
utmost  impartklity,  lasted  two  or 
three  m9nths,  r.nd  ended  in  a  re- 
port rccomniending  that  the  pro- 
clamation confining  the  trade  to 
British  ships  ^ould  be  enforced* 
It  could  indeed  have  no  other  terw 
mination,  as  it  was  satisfactorilj 
proved  to  the  lords  that  the  suppliea 
to  the  islands  might  he  iegabLrlf 
furnished  in  these  ships  at  mod^satf 
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prices ;  and  that  th^  sale  of  rum 
would  not  tli€areby  he  prejudiced. 
The  trade  was  accordingly  so  car- 
ried on  from  that  year *^(  1784)  to 
1793,  without  the  slightest  incon- 
Tcnience  having  been  exp^enced 
in  either  of  those  respects  by  tiie 
islaiKh ;  they  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  lumber  and  provision  at 
modep-Jite  prices,  and  they  found  a 
ready  and  fair  miarket  for  tlieir 
mm  and  melasses.  We  are  toldi 
however,  that  this  is- a' measure  of 
absolute  necessity.  I  deny  that — 
It  is  also  denied  by  persons  much- 
more  capable  of  foiniing  a  correct 
judgment  on  the  point  than  any  of 
us  in  this  committee.  What  is  it 
ibea  we  ask  ?  Not  that  our  opinion 
shall  at  once  be  acted  upon,  but 
that  an  inquiry  shall  be  had  to 
prove  who  is  right,  and  that  a  de- 
termination may  be  taken  conform- 
ably thereto.  I  will  undertake  po- 
ntively  that  such  an  inquiry  shall' 
be  .gone  through  in  four  or  five 
days,  ^t  the  utmost,  before  a  com- 
mittee up  stairs,  which  would  not 
delay  the  progress  of  the  bill,  a  sin- 
ffle  hour ;  if  &at  shall  be  granted, 
I  hare  good  .reason  to  believe  it 
will  be  provted  to  de^ionstration 
that  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
noble  duke  befoi%  alluded  to,  and 
myself,  respectinga  regular  supply 
to  the  islands  in  jBritish  ships,  is  ^ 
correct  one  $  there  are  merchants 
of  the  highest  respectability,  and 
ship-owners,  who  are  ready  to  em- 
bark in  circuitous  trade  from  hence 
to  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
home,  as  soon  as  they  c;ui  be  as- 
sured of  convoys,  if  this  bill  shall 
bedropped^-^tliat  can  be  proved  be- 
fore a  committee.  Will  you  then 
refuse  to  men  entitled  to  every  at- 
tention that  can  be  shown  to  them, 
the  opportunity  of  establishing 
these  fects  hj  proof,*  when  no  pos- 
Kble  inconvenience  can  arise  from 


your  doing  so  ?  I  believe  there  is 
no  instance  of  an  inquiiy  being  re- 
fused in  such  a  case:  what  tHeii 
will  be  thought  of  our  proceedings 
if  we  should  shut  our  doors  against 
such  petitioners  as  are  now  before 
us,  who  tell  us  we'  are  about  to 
adopt  a  measure  as  injurious  to  the 
country,  lis  it  must  be  ruir.ous  to 
them  ;  and  that  if  we  withhold  our 
hands,  their  ships,  now  rotting  by 
the  walls,  will  find  profiC'ible  em- 
ployment? Has  this  been  asked 
for?  If  by  any  body',  letns  know 
by  whom.  It  is  true,  since  the 
bill  came  into  the  house,  some 
West  India  gentlemen  expressed 
an  approbation  of  it ;  but,  if  an 
inquiry  is  granted,  the  petitioners 
undertake  to  show  to  those  gen- 
tlemen  that  they  could  not  suf- 
fer by*  the  navigation  laws  being 
enforced,  that  they  would  send 
out  ships,  and  settle  correspond- 
ences to  ensure  a  regular  and  am- 
ple supply  for  the  islands,  which 
would  ensure  increased  means  for 
bringing  home  the  crops ;' whereas 
it  is  notorious  that  for  ^ant  of  a 
sufficiency  of  ships  in  the  trade, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  were  left  in  Jamaica 
in  the  last  years,  and  great  quiin- 
titics  in  the  leeward  islands.  Can 
his  nvjesty's  ministers,  under  such 
circumstances  as  these,  refuj^*  an 
inquiry  ?  I  cannot  be  les^  anxious 
than  the  noble  lord,  or  any  oth^r 
member,  that  there  should  be  no 
uncert;iinty  or  fluctuation  In  the 
supplies  to  the  colonies  m  the  West 
Indies,  as  I  have  as  deep  an  interest 
there,  in  proportion  to  my  whole 
fortune,  as  most  men  in  this  coun- 
try ;  many  of  my  nearest  connec- 
tions^  have  also  considerable  pro- 
perty in  them:  that  consideration, 
however,  cannot  turn  my  attention 
from  other  interests  both  of  a  public 
and  private  nature :  but  let  me  not 
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be  usHferstood  to  take  any  great  me* 
nt  tcHuyself  in  that  respect,  because 
I  am  acting  under  a  conviction  that 
the  islands  would  be  as  regularly 
and  as  Tvell  supplied  in  British  ships> 
as  they  are  now  even  in  time  of  war, 
if  convoys  can  be  furnished.  la 
time  of  peace  nobody  can  doubt  it 
-experience  has  put  that  matter 
completely  out  of  doubt*  I  trustj» 
therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Fox)  will  reconsider  his  opinion  of 
the  prolxible  necessity  for  relaxing 
.our  navigation  laws  in  peace»  us  the 
promulj|;ation  of  it  may  do  incalcu* 
lable  mischief  if  uncontradicted.  If 
we  look  to  the  effect  likely  to  be 
produced  by  this  measure  to  our 
continental  colonies^  we  shall  not 
find  the  ground  of  objections  weak* 
er:  the  system  which  has  been 
pursued  since  1784,  has  been  near- 
ly a$  mischievous  to  these  as  to  our 
navigation;  instead  of  advancing 
rapidly  in  cultivation*  as  they  were 
doing  previously  to  diat  time,  that 
has  been  checked,  and  their  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  has  fsdlen  off 
very  considerably*  as  appeal's  by 
the  accounts  on  your  table.  This 
evil  is  the  more  serious,  and  should 
be  the  more  guarded  against,  as  in 
the  event  of  a  breach  with  Ame- 
rica^  it  is  on  our  remaining  settle- 
ments on  the  continent  that  the 
West  Indies  must  principally  rely 
for  their  supplies.  In  American 
newspapers,  loud  complaints  have 
been  made  of  our  navigation  laws 
having  been  enforced  as  acts  of  in- 
justice, and  it  is  notorious  there  is 
an  impression  of  this  sort  in  the 
United  States ;  this  is  surely  not  the 
season  therefore  for  abandoning  the 
principle  of  them.  I  am  confident 
no  one  can  rationally  doubt  this, 
who  considers  with  attention  the 
relative  situation  of  this  country  and 
An^rica  at  the  present  moment. 
We  are,  however,  about  to  give  up 


gratuitondy  to  Amerida  sn  itrr* 

Eortant  point,  which  it  seems  she 
as  not  even  asked  for,  either  as  a 
matter  Qf-rigHt  or  of  favour,  ^d 
whichr  It  is  more  our  interest  now 
than  it  ever  before  was  to  withhold 
from  hen  The  noble  lord  has  told 
us,  that  although jhe  principleofthe 
navigation  law  was  a  wise  one  when 
it  was  passed,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
so  ;  and  that  many  instances  may- 
occur  in  which  it  may  be  expedient- 
to  depart  from  it.  I  am  inclined  to- 
think,  however,  that  his  lordship 
has  taken  up  that  opinion  from  some 
recent  publications,  in  whieh  there 
are  confident  assertions  founded  oa 
false  facts*  One  of  the  authors  I 
allude  to  has  told  you»  that  it  is 
good  to  em|d6y  foreign  ships  in 
war,  that  we  may  have  our  own 
seamen  for  the  navy.  Can  thait 
gentleman  tell  us  where,  in  sock 
case,  will  be  found  a  nursery  for 
raising  seamen  to  man  our  fleets  in 
future?  The  largest  proportion  of 
your  seamen  certainly  come  from, 
the  merchant's  service ;  and  if  you 
dry  up  that  source,  you  will  here« 
after  find  the  inconvenience  of  it, 
and  will  probably  recur  to  a  due 
observance  of  voiur  navigation  laws, 
when  it  will  be  too  late  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  your  doing  so*- 
But  however  important  as  nurseries^ 
for  seamen  the  shipping  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  her  colonies  is,  it  is 
not  exclusively  to  that  we  are  to 
look  for  resources;  the  fisheries 
both  at  home  and  on  the  coasts  of 
our  continental  colonies,  as  well  as 
at  Newfoundland,  are  very  exten- 
sive and  important  sources;  a  due 
encouragement  given  to  them  might 
be  essentially  useful,  and  afford  an* 
other  reason  for  a  due  observance  of 
the  navigation  laws.  My  reason 
for  believing  that  British  ships  can 
carry  aU  the  articles  which  our  co« 
lonies  may  want,  arises  from  very 
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bng  and  laborious  inquiries  which 
1  hare  made  from  ship-owners  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  West 
indies,  and  others  who  are  best 
quaiiiied  to  give  information  upon 
the  subject ;  1  am  prepared  even  to 
enter  on  the  detail  as  to  the  times 
when  tbey  should  saiL  from  this 
coantry,  take  in  their  lading  in 
America,  Sec*  &c.;  but  li  is  unne- 
cessary-to  trouble  the  house  with 
these  particulars :  I  will  establish 
die  whole  clearly  before  a  commit- 
tee, if  1  am  allowed  to  go  to  one. 
i  will  undertake  to  prove  that  the 
I^anters  would  be  legularly  sup- 
plied with  all  they  want  as  early  as 
shall  be  necessary,  and  at  an  extra 
expense  not  exceeding  two  per 
cent,  on  the  freight.  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  in  the  event  of  hurri- 
canesy  or  other  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies, the  governors 'must  una- 
voidably have  the  jame  discretion- 
ary power  to  open  the  ports,  that 
the  government  of  this  country  al- 
ways exercises  in  such  cases  at 
home/* 

Lord  Temple  thought  it  rather 
hard,  after  the  subject  of  this  bill 
had  already  been  so  thoroughly  d»- 
batedy  and  after  the  house  had 
a^;Feed  that  the  petitioners  against 
t&e  bill  should  be  heard  by  their 
counsel  that  day,  that  those  gentle^ 
men  should  have  no  counsel  ready, 
and  that  those  v^obrought  forward 
the  bill  should  now  be  called  upon 
to  withdraw  it,  and  to  let  the  regu- 
lation it  proposed  stand  merely 
upon  the  spur  of  exigency.  The 
complaint  urged  by  the  ship-owners 
vas,  that  the  protection  of  their 
rights  under  (Ee -navigation-act, 
^Jiould  be  placed  exclusivelv  under 
the  direction  of  his  majesty  m  coun- 
cil, instead  of  being  left  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  governors  of  the  West 
India  islands,  where  it  had  hitherto 
io  effect  remained^  and  been  so  re* 


peatedly  violated*  This  was  rather 
an  extraordinary  complaint :  but  he 
would  beg  to  know  hoi^  those  go- 
vernors,could  be  judges  6£  what 
was  transacting  in  this  country  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  those 
islands,  or  how  they  could  know 
what  cargoes  were  shipped,  or  what 
convoys  were  upon  the  seas  from 
this  country  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, when,  upon  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  exigency,  they  should 
be  importuned  to  throw  open  their 
ports  to  American  vessels,  for  the 
attainment  of  supplies.  Under  this 
bill  it  would  become  the  duty  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  vigilantly  to 
anticipate,  and  timely  to  provide 
for,* the  necessities  of  those  islands; 
and  It  would  be  time  enough  for  the 
governors  to  assume  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  navigation  laws,  when 
the  negligence  or  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters should  place  them  in  an 
emergency  that  should  >varrant  such 
an  assumption.  As  to  the  other 
general  topics  upon  which  the  bill 
had  already  been  so  frequently  op- 

Eosed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
ad  been  amply  refuted,  and  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  detain  the 
house  with  oflfering  any  further  ar- 
guments upon  the  subject. 

Sir  Charles  Price  opposed  the 
bill,  and  observed  that,  after  the 
fullest  investigation  he  had  been- 
able  to  give  it,  if  it  passed  into  a 
law,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
shipping  and  carrying-trade  of  this 
country,  and  would  transfer  our* 
maritime  importance,  with,  our 
sailors  and  sliip-builders,  to  Ame- 
rica. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  opposed  the  bill, 
and  maintained  that  the  West  India 
islands  were  regularly  and  suffi- 
ciently supplied  from  this  country. 
He  disliked  the  bill,  because  it  de- 
clared that  we  could  not  in  time  of 
war  supply  oiu-  West  India  colo- 
nies. 
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ntcs*  He>  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
ping interest  of  London,  pledged, 
himself  that',  it  this  bill  were  de- 
parted from,  they  would  employ 
their  capital,  and  the  shipping  ihcy 
possessed,  i\hicli  were  at  present 
rotting,  in  carrying  on  this  trade* 
:  Sir  Francis  Baring  denieti  that 
British  merchants  could  be  found 
ready  to  supply  the  colonies  in  the 
ivay  the  hon.  baronet  who  spoke 
last  had  stated*  They  could  not 
do  so  on  account  of  the  very  great 
expense.  iThey  must  have  tliree 
voyages: — one  from  this  country. 
to  America  in  ballast ;  the  second,, 
from  America  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  cargo  comparatively  no- 
thing, and  which  the  freight  would 
exceed  in  value  by  five  or  six  times 
the  amount ;  and  from  this  second 
voyage  he  believed  there  was  hardly 
ever  an  instance  of  a  vessel  return- 
ing to  this  country. 

Mr.  Perceval  said — I  apprehend. 
that  after  all  tliat  can  be  eflected 
the  houBe  will  upon  reflection  be  of 
opiricn,  tha^  there  will  still  renrain 
objections  in  principle,  which  will 
render  it  extremely  unwise  to  pass 
this  bill  in  any  shaj/e  whatever.  An 
hon.  baronet  under  the  gallery  (sir 
F.  Baring),  whose  authority  on 
mercantile  subjects  stands,  in  this 
house  as  well  as  every  where  else, 
extremely  high,  has  giyen  u^lb  urt- 
derstand,  that  he  is  decidefty'^of 
opinion,  tliat  tlie.  ship-owners  of 
this  country  who  oppose  the  bill  are 
desiring  to  have  the  monopoly  of  a 
trade  which^  if  they  had  that  mono- 
poly, tliey  could  not  carry  on  ;  that 
the  irade  which  they  seek,  and  which 
they  say  they  are  ready  and  eager  to 
enter  into,.is  actually  impracticable. 
Nfiw,  «ir,  with  all  the  respect  and 
deference  yhich  I  most  unf eignedly 
&el  for  the  opinion  of  that  worthy 
barony,  and  without  pretending  to 
laave  an  opbion  of  my  own  worthy 


to  be.  mentiotted  with  his  upon  tttf 
commercial  question,  I  cannot  for<* 
bear  from  remarking,  thai  this  is 
only  opinion  against  opinion,  and 
judgment  against  judgment ;  not 
mine  against  his,  for  that  I  should 
not  have  the  presumption  to  state^ 
but  the  opinion  of  great,  intelligent^ 
and  wealthy  merchants  of  this  city* 
against  the  bpuiion  of  the  worthy 
baronet.  These  merchants,  thus 
qualified  to  jddge^  give  this  pledge 
of  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  their 
conviction,  that  they  declare  them» 
selves  ready  and  willing  to  embark 
in  this  very  trade,  and  risk  their 
interests  on  its  success :  and  1  am 
confident,  that  however  valu^le 
and  deservedly  eniinent  the  opinion 
of  the  worthy  baronet  is  upon  this 
subject)  yet  the  house  must  -feel 
that  it  would  be  too  much  defe- 
rence to  be  paid  to  any  opinion;  and 
I  am  perbtiaded,  that  no  person 
would  be  more  sorry  thanthe ivor^ 
thy  baronet  himself,  that  such  de* 
ference  sliould  be  paid  to  his,  if  the 
house  should  rest  so  far  satisfied 
with  the  authority  of  that  opinion* 
as  to  preclude  any  body  of  men  in 
tliis  country  from,  having  a  full  ia- 
vestigation  of  a  subject  so  interest- 
ing to  them,  before  any  final  deci- 
sion upon  it  was  adopted.  What  I 
wish  is,  that  this  point  may  be  in- 
vestigated by  a  committee  nomi- 
nated by  this  house,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  judgebetween 
the  two  opposite  opinions,  and  to 
determine  whether  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  tiade,  who  are 
acquainted  with  it,  who  are  dis« 
posed  to  embark  their  property  and 
their  interests  m  2y  hxive  formed 
the  true  opinion^  or  whether  the 
hon.  baronet  is  right  in  his  ?  Now, 
sir,  I  do  think  that  this  house  can 
hardly  do  otherwise  than  grant  the 
request;  it  is  only  to  follow  that 
course  which  is  consutent  with  th« 

well. 
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well-anderstood    practice  of   this 
hoQse»  constitating  as  it  were  a  part 
of  its  character,  the  practice  of  ^v. 
ing  a  ready  he^urine  to  every  thing 
that  can  be  offerecT  upon  any  sub- 
ject which  is  before  them;    and 
more  especially  on  a  subject  of  such 
Tttad  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  trade  and  navigation  as  this 
IS.    We  are  entitled,  and  that  from 
the  admissions  of  the  hon«  gentle- 
man who  spoke  tast>  to  say  that  this 
bill  is  at  present  liable  to  a  variety 
of  constructions*,  that  it    is  full 
of  errors  and  defects,  and  might,  if 
passed  in  its  present  shape,  most 
mischievously  affect  our  trade  in  the 
West  Indies.    That  admission  in* 
deed,  of  itself,  I  should  have  ima- 
gined, might  have  been  a  tolerably 
good  reason  why  the  bill  should 
not  go  throughjthe  house  in  haste ; 
but  we  are  tciLd  that  the  bill  itself 
provides  tliat  it  is  never  to  be  acted 
upon,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
thinks  there  is  great  weight  in  that 
circumstance.      It  is  that  which 
seems  particularly  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  passing  of  this  bill,  that  the 
power  given  to  the  privy  council  is 
guarded  by  the  proof  which  they 
are  required  to  have  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  ac^ng  before  they  put  it  into 
execution ;  that  they  tnust,  there- 
fore, before  they  give  uny  direc- 
tions or  instructions  that  any  thing- 
should  be  done  in  this  matter,  make 
all  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  that 
ministers  will  not  act  blindly  under 
the  discretion  when  they  possess  it. 
The  boo.  gentleman,  from  his  con- 
fidence in  the  present  administra- 
tion, may  be  disposed  to  give  these 
powers,  in  full  trust  that  they  will 
use  them  with  this  discretion.   But, 
S!r,before  this  house  gives  the  power 
to  the  privy  council,  that  t^  to  the 
present  ministers,  which  this  bill  is 
calcuhtftd  to  give  thend,  I  could 


have  wished  that  those  ministers 
had  shown  some  disposition  not  to 
make  an  unnecessary  and  inconsi- 
derate use  of  it ;  that  such  direc- 
tions as  tliey  might  give  would  only 
be  from  time  to  time,  as  the  ex* 
igency  of  the  case  may  require ; 
and  that  they  would  so  guardedly 
conduct  themselves  as  to  oe  able  to 
correct  their  errors,  if  they  should 
find  out  that  their  conduct  was  erro- 
neous ;  at  least  it  might  be  required^ 
that  they  should  have  done  nothing 
from  which  the  contrary  disposition 
might  be  inferred ;  that  they  would 
have  taken  no  step  without  making 
some  inquiry  into  the  prudence  of 
it ;  that,  above  all,  they  should  have 
made  no  order  on.  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  bill  which  they  intendeJ  v> 
bring  into  parliament,    before  the 
sense  of  parliament  had  been  tiken 
on  it;  and  that  they  would  not  haye 
made  any  order  whatever  upon  this 
subject  at  any  time,  under  any  pre- 
tence, for  an  unlimited  period ; — this 
is  what  might  have  been  expected. 
My  impression,  sir,  of  the  whole  of 
the  bill  is  most  undoubtedly,  that 
it  is  perfectly  impolitic  and  unjusti- 
fiable, because  it  is  perfectly  unne- 
cessary.    The  authors  of  the  mea- 
sure, indeed,  found  it  upon  necessi- 
ty.    They  tell  ns  their  reason  for 
introducing  it,  is  to  afford  necessary 
relief  to  the  colonies  to  save  them 
from  starving,  and  to  enable  us  and 
them  to  profit  by  their  produce.  If 
it  were  necessai  y  for  these  objects, 
I  should  indeed  agree  that  these 
objects  would  justify  it ;   but  it  is 
demonstrable,    nay,  it  is  demon- 
strated, that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them,  they  are  attained;  they  have 
been  secured  by  the  system  «s  it  at 
present  prevails,    and  which  has 
been  acted  upon  during  the  present 
war.     In  all  the  history  cf  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  it  seems  to 
me,  therefoie,  there  is  no  parallel 
L  t» 
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.  to  this  measure.     I  know  of  no- 
thing equal  to  the  character  of  in- 
considerate improvidence  and  im- 
policy which  attaches   to  it.     We 
are  all  agreed  that  the   system  of 
the  navigation  laws  is  most  essen- 
tial to  our  greatness  and  our  ex- 
istence, and  should  not  be  broken 
in  upon  but  in  cases  of  grave  ne- 
cessity: yet  the  noble  lord's  own 
statement,  his  own  argument  to 
prove  that  necessity,  shows  that  it 
is   unnecessary,    distinctly    proves 
that  no  such  bill  is  required.     The 
house  would   do  well  to  consider 
the  doubt  expressed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  P'ox), 
whether  the  provision  of  this   bill 
will  not  requiieto  be  extended  even 
to  a  time  of  peace  ;  that  is  to  me, 
sir,  a  most  alarming  doubt  coming 
from  such  a  quarter.     It   is  true, 
indeed,  he  stated  no  fixed  opinion 
upon  the  subject ;  but  he  stated  his 
mind  to  be  in  doubt  upon  it :  and 
if  his  mind  doubts  whether  the  po- 
licy of  this  measure  would  not  be 
applicable  to  a  time  of  peace,  we 
can  have  but  very  little  hope  that 
he  or  any  of  his   colleagues  vill 
consent  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  possibility  of  dispensing  with 
it  during  war.     The  house  will  do 
well  to  consider  that  it    is  now 
called  upon   to  adopt  a  measure, 
the  principle  of  which  is  to  lega- 
lize the  suspension  of  that  system 
of  navigation  law  which  has  long 
been  felt,  not  only  in  this  house 
but  ouf  of  it,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  out  of  it,  not  dniyin  Europe 
but  over  all   the  globe,  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  all  our  na- 
val power,  of  our  real   strength, 
of  all  our  greatness,  from  which 
.  is  derived  our  glory ;    which  has 
made  us  what  we  are,  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  world ;  a  system 
adopted  and  followed   up  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  most  enlightened 


ancestors,  >  and    recommended  to 
our  regard  and  veneration  from 
the  benefits  which  we  have  uni- 
formly derived  from  it  5   benefits 
which  other  nations  are  endeavour- 
ing to  grasp  from  us,  and  which 
such  measures  as  these  will  tend  to 
fling  into  their  hands.     Sir,  these 
are  serious  considerations ;  and   if 
ever  there  was  a  period  when  the 
policy  of  such  a  measure  as  this 
could  be  particularly  doubtful  in 
point  of  time,  the  present;  is  that 
period.    The    i^orld  supposes,  at 
least,  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
many  serious  points,  points  of  the 
greatest  delicacy,  connected  with 
our  colonial  monopoly,    and  our 
belligerent  rights,  as  affecting  our 
navigation  system,  depending  be- 
tween us   and  America*      What 
can  be  the  prudence,  then,  at  this 
time,    of  adopting    any  measure 
which  shall  show  that  our  princi- 
ples of  policy,  whether  respecting 
our  colonial  or    our    belligereat 
rights  as  connected  with  our  navi* 
gation  system,  hang  in  any  degree 
rtiore  loosely  about  us  than  they 
did  at  any  former  period  ?    What- 
ever may  be  the  sentiments  of  ao- 
vernment  on  the  measures  whidi 
may  arise  out  of  these  points  so 
under  discussion,  whatever  may  be 
the  disposition  or  the   deterrotna^ 
tion  of  his  majesty's  government 
on  the  subject  of  them  j  if,  con- 
trary to  every  state  policy  whick 
has  always  guided  us,  our  govem- 
itrent  is  about  to  make  concessions 
(which   1   trust  is  not  the  case, 
though  I  fear  it  is)  on  the  subject 
of  that    main  bulwark    of    otar 
strength,  and  foundation  of   our 
power,  our  navigation    laws  and 
our  colonial  system,  policy  requires 
that  they  should  not  beUay  a  less 
regard  for  those  laws,  and  for  that 
system,  than  was  felt  by  our  an- 
cestors.    For  they  will  render  the 
sacrifice 
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sJkrrifice  which  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  matce,  of  less  value,  by 
showing  the  li^ht  estimation  in 
^-hich  they  hold  what  they  con- 
cede, and  will  purchase  less  re- 
turns of  gratitude  or  other  consi- 
derations for  what  they  sacrifice. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  this  system 
of  our  policy  is  intended  to  be  up- 
held ;  if  at  the  time  we  insist  upon 
upholding  it  we  appear  by  our  con- 
duct to  undervalue  it,  our  adhe- 
rence will  be  attributed  t«  our 
pricte,  to  our  obstinacy,  to  our  ill- 
will,  to  any  thing,  in  short,  but 
those  true  principles  of  just  and 
rational  policy  on  which  alone  our 
determination  to  adhere  to  it  ought 
to  appear  to  rest. 

The  attorney  general  replied  to 
Mr.  Perceval-;  after  which  Mr. 
Canning,  in  a  very  long  and  ela- 
borate speech,  gave  a  decided  op- 
position  to  the  measure.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence and  sir  John  Newport  spoke 
in  defence  of  it ;  when  the  house 
dhrided,  atid  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 

When  lord  Temple  moved  the 
fliird  reading  on  the  8th  of  July, 

Sir  Charles  Price  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  opportunity  of 
restating  his  objections  to  the  bill. 
He  Said  that  from  all  his  commu- 
nications with  West  India  mer- 
(Thants  and  planters,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  Canada,  and 
also  with  the  ship-owners  of  this 
country,  he  thought  the  present 
bill  hostile  to  the  interests  of  our 
commerce.  He  had  be^n  informed 
by  American  merchants  that  not 
l^ss  than  one^-third,  and  even  en^- 
half,  of  the  sailors  navigating 
American  ships  were  British-bom 
subjects.  The  present,  therefore, 
Was  not  the  time  to  discourage  our 
dipping  and  navigation  interests, 
and  to  drive  still  more  of  our  sea- 
men into  American  service*    For 


iome  time  after  the  first  suspension 
of  the  navigation  laws  in  1793, 
the  vessels  and  ship-owners  wer6 
fully  employed  as  transports,  so 
^tliat  sufficient  encouragement  waa 
given  to  the  navigation  of  the 
country;  but  since  this  resource 
had  ceased  the  shipping  interest 
had  declined,  and  he  could  state, 
that  in  18()2  thet-e  was  not  less  than 
a  hundred  of  these  ships  with  i 
broom  at  the  mast-head ;  which 
fully  showed  tlie  distressed  situa-  ' 
tion  of  the  ship-owners.  On  these 
and  various  grounds,  he  moved 
that  instead  of  the  word  "  now" 
the  words  "  tliis  day  three  months'* 
be  inserted  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Broderick  seconded  thismo- 
tion,  which  was  supported  b/  Mr. 
Bourne,  Mr.  Mainwarii  g, '  sir 
Wm.  Curtis,  and  lord  De  Bla- 
quierc.  Sir  Wm.  Young  and  lord 
Temple  opposed  it ;  and  the  latter 
stated  that  addresses  were  pouring 
in  from  every  quarter,  indicative 
of  die  existing  nece5»sity,  and  he 
trusted  gentlemen  would  no  longer 
deny  what  was  so  obvious  and  pal- 
pable.    Upon  this 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  entered  his 
solemn  protest  against  the  princi- 
ple of  the  bill :  ««  I  wish,*'  says  he 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  "  if  ministers  do  not  mean 
to  use  this  bill  for  the  unwise  and 
mischievous  purposes  to  which  its 
powers  may  be  applied,  that  they 
would,  at  least  for  the  presea:, 
calm  the  public  apprehensions  by 
relinquishing  it,  and  suffer  matrers 
to  proceed  as  they  have  done  for 
years,  widiout  any  inconvenience 
or  danger.  It  cannot  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  administer  a  li- 
mited knd  temporary  aid  to  the 
islands.  If  it  is  meant  to  be 
pushed  further,  which  the  extent 
of  its  provisions  justifies  us  in  s^* 
I^  2  prehendjngi 
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prehendingt  it  is  a  fraud  on  par* 
lianient  thu$  covertly  to  effect  it. 
Without  a  more  visible  necessity, 
so  much  power  ought  not  to  be 
surrendered  to  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, ncr  so  many  great  interests 
be  alarmed  with  respect  to  their 
nccirest  concerns,  I  certainly  can- 
not justify  myself,  venerating  as 
I  have  been  taught  to  do  the  na- 
vigation laws  of  the  country,  im- 
nccessarlv  placing  such  vital  inter- 
ests at  the  me'.cy  of  any  govern- 
ment whatever ;  and  I  least  of  all 
alTi  disposed  so  to  place  them  at  the 
present  moment,  after  the  senti- 
ments that  have  been  expressed, 
an  J  the  opinions  it  is  to  he  presum- 
ed are  entertiined,  I  trust  the 
house  will  retain  those  laws  under 
its  own  immediate  protection,  as 
the  source  of  our  greatness^  the 
surest  preservative  of  our  power, 
and  the  best  bulwark  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire.'* 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  reply, 
«!ainta»ned  that  the  naval  superio- 
rity of  this  country  depended  es- 
sentially on  the  prosperity  of  tlie 
West  InJia  islands.  This  plan 
vas  mo>t  conducive  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  therefore  must  contri- 
bute to  support  that  maritime 
strength  which  could  not  be  too 
highly  estimated,  and  could  not 
be  too  zealously  maintained.  Then 
it  was  objected  that  a  secret  would 
be  discovered  by  America,  that 
the  existence  of  our  colonies  de- 
pended on  her  aid.  It  was  no  se- 
cret, he  said,  that,  after  thirteen 
years  experience  afforded  to  tliat 
continent,  the  assistance  of  Ame- 
rica was  useful  to  our  colonies; 
and  if  promoiing  this  intercourse 
could  receive  from  America  any 
conciliatory  construction,  this  was 
not  an  objection  but  a  motive  for 
the  bin. 

The  master  of  die  rolls,   in  a 


very  elaborate  argument,  con- 
tended that  this  bill  went  to  grant 
a  power  in  favour  of  American 
shipping,  which  cannot  be  granted 
to  thai  of  our  own  country ;  and 
he  demanded  if  it  were  possible 
that  such  a  power  could  be  con- 
ceded by  a  British  parliament,  and 
whetlier  minisiers  were  aware  ef 
the  meaning  of  tlie  bill  under  dis- 
cussion. "  I  hiive  ihoWn,**  said 
the  learned  gentleman,  *•  the  dan- 
ger of  assenting  to  any  measure  of 
tiiis  kind  witliout  inquiry ;  I  have 
shown  that  it  is  different  from  any 
measure  that  ever  was  yet  adopted 
in  parliament ;  I  have  shown  that 
no  situation  iu  which  this  country 
can  be  placed  can  ever  require 
siich  power  to  be  given  to  any  body 
of  men  in  it ;  I  have  shown  the  in- 
tolerable insult  which  it  offers  to 
the  British  shipping  by  placing  it 
b^loW  that  of  a  foreign  state  5  I 
have  shown  the  ruin  which  will  at- 
tend an  attempt  to  put  in  force 
any  thing  like  the  extent  of  its  pro- 
visions. Is  it,  then,  after  all  this, 
is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  a  Britfsh 
house  of  pailiament,  not  to  de- 
stroy the  best  interests  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  by  destroying  its  navi- 
gation, ^n^i  that  without  the  re- 
gularity of  inquiry  ?  Sir,  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  in  which  it  w*as 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  these 
destructive  principles,  by  which 
the  navigation  laws  are  threatened  . 
with  annihilation,  and  more  par- 
ticularly against  giving  anv  person 
in  the  state  the  power  of  produ- 
cing that  effect,  the  present  mo- 
ment is  the  very  time ;  and  I  think 
that  the  necessity  of  caution  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  very 
arguments  which  have  been  urged 
in  support  of  this  bill.  Good  God  ! . 
sir,  what  has  been  the  ground  oa 
which  this  bill  has  been  defended  ? 
Ministers 
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Ministers  are  determinecf,  it  seems, 
to  cnrry  every  thing  by  storm }  for 
they  do  not  reason  on  the  wisdom 
or  the  policy  of  the  bill,  but  they 
recommend  it  to  this  British  house 
of  pa.  li-iment  by  showing  that  it  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  other  acts  of 
hostility  which  h;ive,  at  dijfe-^ent 
times,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, been  committed  aji^ainst 
the  navigation  laws  of  this  coun- 
try!_  I  say,  that  if  this  bill  pass 
into  a  law,  a  f  mndation  will  have 
be^n  laid,  by  wh'ch  ministers  may 
come  to  parliament  with  any  claim 
which  the  inrox'carion  of  success- 
ful power  may  dictate  or  sug- 
gest." 

The  attorney  general  replied, 
and  contended  that  it  went  merely 
to  place  under  the  control  of  his 
majesty,  in  council,  and  by  law, 
a  practice  which,  for  thirteen  years 
past,  had  beon  unifcirmly  assumed 
by  the  governors  of  tlie  West  In- 
dia islands,  without  law,  and  up- 
on the  presumption  of  future  in- 
demnity. He  contended  also,  that 
it  was  the  self-same  principle  of 
control,  and  discretionary  power 
of  dispensing  with   the   rigour  of 


the  navioration  laws  wirh  re«?pect 
to  America,  and  the  East  India 
trade,  which  had  exi  ted  in  his 
majesty  and  the  priry  councU  ever 
smce  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame- 
rican w-ir,  and  this  too  under  bills 
S'iccessively  brouo^ht  in  by  a  late 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
suppor«^ed  by  his  supporters  w':i> 
cut  an^of  rhose  apprehensions  for 
the  saftfty  of  the  navigation  laws 
or  the  ruin  of  our  com-nerce,  our 
navy,  and  our  national  p  )Wer, 
which  seeme.l  to  excite  so  much 
clamo;ir  in  the  vigil  mt  guardians 
of  our  prosperity  and  safety. 

After  some  addinonal  remarks 
from  Mr.  Perceval,  Mr.  Windham, 
and  Mr.  Rose,  the  question  for  the 
third  reading  was  carried,  and  the 
bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  the 
lords,  where  it  was  read  a  first 
time  on  the  10th :  and  on  the  17ch, 
after  a  short  debate,  in  which  lord ' 
Hawlcesbury  and  lord  Eldon  op. 
posed  the  measure,  and  lord  H.)l- 
land,  lord  Spencer,  and  lord  Lau- 
derdale vindicated  it,  the  bill  went 
throLigh  all  the  stages  and  was 
passed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Debates  on  the  Slave  lofportation  Restriction^  ^  ill  ^Hostilities  with  Prussia 
— Mr.  Percevats  Motion  respecting  the  Volunteers — yiddres^es  to  IIus 
Majesty  on  Prussian  Hostilities  Lord  Hoivich's  Motion  on  an  Increase 
of  Pay  to  the  Nary  -^Debates  on  Mr.  IVindhams  Motijnjor  the  Re  heal 
of  the  AiUitinnal  Fbrce  j^iCt  —Mr.  Jeffery  s  Motion  on  Lard  St.  Vuicenfs 
Naval  Adjninisiration^Mr,  liobsons  Motion  on  the  Barracks, 


THE  discussions  on  the  slave 
restriction  bill  will  bo  found 
interesting  to  our  readers,  and  the 
more  so  as  they  may  be  regarded 
as  introductory  to  iurther  d.^bates, 
that  will  be  found  in  the  following 


chapter.  We  have  given  the  de- 
bates in  the  house  of  commons 
much  at  large  on  the  repeal  of  the 
additional  force,  beciuse  it  was 
undoubti*'Jiy  a  trial  of  siren::^tii  be- 
tween the  minis. ers  of  tha  limo  .xwd 
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those  who  had  lately  held  the  reins 
of  goveninient.  We  might,  in- 
deed, have  extended  the  debates 
on  this  subject  to  any  length,  but , 
•veehave  thought  it  sufficient  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  detailed 
account  of  one  debate  in  the  com* 
mons,  and  a  sketch  of  what  took 
place  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the 
same  subject. 

On  the  3 1st  of  March  the  attor- 
ney general  moved  for  a  bill  re- 
specting the  supply  of  certain  co- 
lonies with  negroes.  He  trusted 
he  should  have  the  concurrence  of 
'  the  house,  since  humanity  as  well  as 
policy  dictated  the  measure  which 
he  was  about  to  propose,  and  mora- 
lity went  hand  in  hand  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  As  the 
law  stood  at  present  with  respect 
to  the  slave  tnidc,  negroes  might 
be  directly  carried  to  any  colony 
belonging  to  a  power  not  at  war 
with  us,  though  this  might  contri- 
bute in  time  to  render  them  our 
rivals  in  maritime  strength.  As 
there  was  the  liberty  of  a  direct  sup- 
ply to  neutral  colonies,  the  ene- 
mies' colonies  had  an  oppoitunity 
of  having  an  early  supply  from 
them.  His  majesty,  it  w.k  true, 
had  the  right  of  preventing  a  sup- 
ply from  being  sent  to  hostile  co- 
lonies, but  with  regard  to  those 
that  were  n-utral,  these  might  be 
directly  supplied  to  any  extent. 
The  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  not  only  the  Spanish  but 
even  the  French  colonies  had  a 
ready  resource ;  and,  cf  course, 
this  trade  would  tend  materfaliy  to 
increase  the  maritime  strength  of 
our  enemies,  and  add  materially 
to  their  naval  force.  If  this  had 
only  been  a  merfe  carrying  trade, 
such  as  the  exportation  ol  cotton, 
there  could  not  be  so  much  objec- 
tion to  it  J  but  die  trafie  was  an 


existing  evijy  which  wat  tolcratiBd 
at  present*  as  flair  as  the  neutril 
colonies  were  concerned,  but  which 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  British 
colonies.  The  object,  therefore, 
was  to  prerent  tlie  trade  from  be^ 
ing  carried  on  with  any  foreign 
islands.  He  concluded  by  moving 
**  for  a  bill  to  give  further  effect  to 
the  order  of  council  in  1805»  re^ 
spectin?  the  importation  of  slaves 
to  foreign  islands.'**  Some  objec- 
tions were  taken  in  point  of  fonnj 
but  the  motion  was  parried, 

Mr.  Rose  strongly  opposed  tht 
second  reading  of  uie  bill,  as  of 
most  serious  importance  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  coun«> 
try.  He  asked  if  this  was  the 
time  to  stop  the  sale  of  our  manu- 
factures in  other  places,  when  it 
was  alrt^ady  interrupted  in  Europe 
to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  mil? 
lions  annually.  The  exportation 
of  tliese  to  America  was  nearer 
the  value  of  two  millions  than  one. 
This  was  not  the  only  immediate 
advantage  that  would  be  lost,  for 
it  was  by  the  means  of  this  traffic 
that  the  colonies  were  supplied 
witli  bullion ;  and  yet,  in  these  cir* 
cumstances,  it  was  proposed  tp 
stop  the  exportation  of  those  to 
Africa,  both  from  this  country  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  interests  of 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
of  the  shipping,  would  by  this 
means  be  materially  injured.  What 
objfect  could  be  attained  by  it  ? 
It  would  do  no  more  than  drive 
the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  who  had  considerable 
facilities  for  carrying  it  on  ;  fi3r, 
in  one  instance,  a  ship  from  Africa 
to  Carolina  buried  115  slaves,  and 
yet  the  voyage  was  profitable.  He 
begged  the  house  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  leav- 
ing the  manufactures  of  Manchesr 
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tWi  Paisky,  and  other  places,  to 
go  naked,  and  without  any  chan- 
nel for  their  sale. 

The  btll  was  supported  by  'sir 
John  Newport!  and  opposed  by 
the  generals  Tarlcton  and  Gas- 
coyney  when  it  was  read  a  second 
time.  On  the  third  reading.  May  1 ; 
it  was  opposed'  by  the  same  gen- 
tlemen, sir  Robert  Peele,  and  sir 
Charles  Price;  upon  which 

Mr.  secretary  Fox  said,  that, 
possessing  the  same  sentiments  up- 
on the  subject  of  the  slave  trade 
which  he  had  so  uniformly  pro- 
fessed in  that  house,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  aro^umenis  used  by 
gentlemen  should  change  his  sen- 
timents- He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  any  measure  tending  tp  de- 
press the  commerce  of  the  country 
should  be  avoided,  especially  in  a 
period  of  war ;  yet  he  cauld  not 
see  how  this  would  happen  from 
the  regulation  proposed.  As  to 
the  bill  having  an  operation  gra- 
dually to  abolish  the  slave  trade, 
as  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend, he  owned  he  could  not 
fticter  himself  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  produce  such  a  consequence ; 
and  if  he  thought  it  would  have 
this  tendency,  instead  of  that  be- 
ing with  him  an  argument  against 
the  bill,  it  was  one  which  would 
reader  him  ten  times  more  ena- 
moured of  it:  but  so  far  from 
such  a  consequence,  he  thought  it 
would  on\y  operate,  some  two 
years  hence,  to  furnish  a  new  ar- 
gument, added  to  the  old  ones,  of 
those  who  opposed  that  abolition, 
but  on  which,  certainly,  he  never 
placed  any  very  strong  reliance. 
They  had  predicted  ia  the  same 
manner  of  the  slave-carrying  trade, 
and  of  every  other  regulation  cal- 
culated to  palliate  tne  enormous 
abuses  of  that  trade.  With  respect 
to  the  total  abolition  of  the  dave 


trade  itself,  whatever  gentlemen 
might  think  of  the  consistency  of 
those  ministers  in  office,  who  had 
voted  for  it  out  of  office,  he  would 
not  take  upon-  himself  to  answer 
for  the  opinions  of  all  his  majesty's 
ministers:  he  could  answer  for 
himself  and  several  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act, 
that  neither  he  nor  they  had  ever 
changed  the  sentiments  tliey  had  so 
repeatedly  avowed  upon  it.  They 
still  felt  it  as  one  involving  the 
dearest  interests  of  humanity,  and 
as  one  whichi  however  unfortu- 
nate this  administration  might  be 
in  other  respects,  should  they  be 
successful  in  effecting  it, "  would 
entail  more  true  glory  upon  their 
administration,  and  more  honour 
upon  their  country,  than  any  other 
transaction  in  which  they  could  be 
engaged.  The  bill  was  then  read 
a  third  time  and  passed. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  several  petitions  were 
presented  against  the  bill,  and 
counsel  was  heard  in  behalf  of 
those  who  opposed  it«  Counsel  be- 
ing withdrawn. 

Lord  Grenville  rose  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  No- 
thing he  had  heard,  he  said,  had 
tended  to  convince  him  that  the 
principle  of  the  bill  was  erroneous 
or  impolitic  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
still  believed  it  to  be  a  measure 
which  was  called  for  by  every  dic- 
tate of  sound  policy.  The  islands 
in  the  West  Indies  were  now  nearly 
all  of  them  in  the  possession  of  this 
country,  or  of  our  enemies;  and, 
if  it  was  clear  and  obvious  policy  • 
that  we  should  not  give  advantages 
to  our  enemies,  it  was  surely  equal- 
ly clear  that  v^'e  should  not  supply 
their  colonies  with  slaves,  thereby 
affording  them  additional  means  of 
cultivation,  contributing  to  increase 
.the  produce  of  their  islands,'  and 
L  4-  thus 
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thus  enabling  them  to  meet  us  in 
the  market  upon  equal  terms  of 
competition,  or  perhaps  to  under- 
sell us.  This  appeared  to  him  so 
obvious,  that  he  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  areue  it,  1  ne  first  ob- 
ject of  the  bill,  therefore,  was  to 
prevent  British  subjects  from  sup- 
plying foreign  colonies  with  slaves. 
Tne  same  principle  was  also  appli- 
cable to  the  supply  of  colonies  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy,  and  only 
held  until  peace.  In  the  islands 
captured  last  war,  and  which  were 
given  up  at  the  peace,  British  ca- 
pital, was  employed  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  the  exports  from  those 
islands  equalled  the  exports  from 
Jamaica.  All  this  went  to  benefit 
and  enrich  the  enemy,  and  to  in- 
crease their  means  of  rivalfty. 
Another  object  of  the  bill,  there- 
fore, was  to  enforce  the  order  of 
council,  issued  to  restrain  this  spe- 
cies 6f  trade,  enacting,  at  the  same 
time,  additional  regulations,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  islands  thus  con- 
quered from  the  enemy,  and  the 
consequent  investiture  in  them  of  a 
large  portion  of  British  capital. 
No  consideration  rektive  to  our 
commerce  or  our  navigation  could 
induce  him  to  think  that  the  slave 
trade  ought  to  be  contmued.  He 
considered  it  as  a  cruel  and  unjust 
traffic,  which  ought  to  be  abolish- 
ed. If,  however,  it  was  to  be  con- 
tinued, it  ought  to  be  carried  on 
under  those  regulations  whicli 
might,  at  least,  render  it  less  re- 
volting, by  making  it  conduce  to 
the  benefit  of  our  navigation. 
The  third  object  of  the  bill,  there- 
fore, was  to  prevent  British  sub- 
jects from  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade  in  any  other  than  British 
vessels. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  said,    if 
we  were  enabled  to  prevent  any 


supply  of  slaves  from  being  canfie4^ 
to  the  enemy's  colonies,  then  he 
would  agree  to  the  policy  of  pre- 
venting Driiish  subjects  from  sup- 
plying them ;  but  tnis  was  not  the 
case :  the  colonies  of  the  enemy 
would  be  supplied  t^ith  slaves  from 
other  sources;  and  therefore  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  this  trade  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  British  sub- 
ject$.  The  bill,  he  contended, 
would,  in  its  operation,  greatly 
injure  Jamaica  and  the  Bahama 
islands ;  the  former  island  was  se- 
veral hundred  leagues  to  leeward 
of  all  our  other  colonies,  and  un- 
less the  trade  with  slaves  to  the 
Spanish  main  was  allowed^  it 
would  not  be.  worth  the  while  of 
any  trader  in  slaves  to  come  to  Ja-p 
maica,  as  in  case,  as  it  probably 
might  happen,  he  could  not  find 
a  market  for  them  there,  he  would 
be  subjected  to  enormous  -expense 
and  loss.  He  therefore  objected 
to  the  bill,  and  should  take  other 
opportunities  of  stating  his  objec- 
tions. 

Accordingly,  on  the  tliird  read- 
ing on  the  16th  of  May, 

The  duke  of  Clarence  rose,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  daty 
of  opposing  the  principle  of  the 
bill  had  not  fallen  upon  some  other 
noble  lord.  He  was  convinced 
that,  if  this  bill  should  pass,  it 
would  be  the  complete  ruin  oT  a 
very  considerable  branch  of  our 
commerce,  he  meant  the  capital 
employed  in  the  traffic  of  slaves. 
That  branch  of  our  trade  gaveem- 
•  ploy  men  t  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  ships,  to  two  thousand  sea- 
men, and  to  one  million  of  mo- 
ney. The  quantity  of  English 
manufactures  wiiich  it  was  the 
means  of  circulating  was  immense. 
If  the  trade  was  prohibited,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  introduce 

them 
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tbtrn  into  the  Spanish  colonies; 
/or  it  was  under  cover  of  the  com- 
nerce  in  slaves  that  we  were  able 
to  obtain  communication  with  the 
Spanish  colonies.  His  royal  high- 
ness concluded  with  moving,  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  title  of  the 
bill  should  be  omitted. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  wished  the 
bill  to  pass,  upon  principles  of  hu* 
manity,  religion,  and  morality. 
He  suggested  the  possibility  of 
caltivatine  the  West  India  islands 
by  introancing  sepoys  from  the 
east,  or  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  .bishop  of  London  could  not 
satisfy  his  own  mind  if  he  sat  silent 
upon  what  he  must  consider  as  a 
question  of  morality.  The  ob- 
jections which  had  been  urged 
against  the  present  bill  did  not 
weigh  much  with  him,  for  they 
were  the  same  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced aeainst  the  bill  for  abolish* 
ing  the  skive  trade.  The  continu- 
ance of  this  traffic  could  not  be 
maintained  for  an  instant  upon  the 
score  of  morality,  and  here  he  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  objections  up- 
on the  ground  of  political  consi- 
deration made  no  less  against  it. 
If  it  contributed  to  prevent  that 
mortality  which  was  always  found 
to  accompany  the  cultivation  and 
breaking  up  of  new  grounds,  that 
would  be  a  great  inducement  to 
him  to  vote  in  support  of  it.  He 
had,  for  a  whole  year,  constantly 
attended  a  committee  which  sat  in 
that  house,  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
priety of  abolishing  the  slave  trade ; 
^nd  the  result  of  all  he  had  heard 
was,  that  it  was  possible  to  keep  up 
the  quantity  of  negroes  necessary 
for  cultivating  the  West  Indies 
without  recurring  to  importation, 
or  the  dreadful  practices  to  which 
it  gave  rise.  Wherever  that  un- 
fortunate race  of  Iden  were  treat- 


ed 'with  common  humanity,  Aey 
increased  like  other  human  being& 
In  Virginia,  where  the  importa- 
tion ox  n^oes  had  been  prohi* 
bited,  a  census  was  taken  in  the 
year  1786,  and  it  was  found  that 
in  that  province  their  number  had 
increased  upwards  of  fifteen  thou* 
sand  in  the  course  of  three  years 
that  the  trade  was  prohibited* 
He  was  anxious  that  his  country- 
men should  be  entirely  disengaged 
from  all  concern  in  that  opprobri« 
ous  traffic,  and  therefore  m  would 
vote  for  the  bill  before  their  lord- 
ships. 

The  earl  of  Westmorland  con- 
sidered that  part  of  the  bill  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  illustrious 
duke  to  do  away,  as  tending  not 
only  to  destroy  a  large  proportion 
of  the  trade  alluded  to  by  the  il- 
lustrious duke,  but  also  the  trade 
carried  on  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America,  under  the' cover  of 
exporting  slaves,  and  which  creat- 
ed a  market  for  two  million  pounds 
of  British  maniifactures.  He  did 
not  object  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  prohibited  supplying  with 
slaves  colonies  taken  during  the 
war,  as,  in  the  event  of  their  being 
stirrendereJ,  the  British  capitsu 
employed  only  went  to  enrich  the 
enemy.  With  respect  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  the  trade 
had  been  carried  on  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  years  under  the  ablest  mi- 
nisters whom  this  country  had  seen, 
and  who  never  tliought  of  abolish- 
ing it;  the  idea  of  the  abolition 
first  originated,  within  a  few  years 
past,  among  atheists,  enthusiasts, 
jacobins,  and  such  descriptions  of 
persons.  If  they  doubted  his  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  trade  carried  on,  let  evi- 
dence be  called  to  the  bar  to  prove 
or  disprove  them;  but,  at  least, 
the  house  ought  to  pause  before 
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they  consented  to  destroy  a  trade 
of  such  JXiagnitude,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  our  commerce  had 
»o  many  difBculties  to  encounter. 
The  argument  that  supplying  fo- 
reign colonies  with  slaves  enabled 
them  to  rival  us  in  the  market,  was 
one  directly  in  favpur  of  the  slave 
trade. 

JUord  Holland  belie^red,  on  the 
contrary 9  that  the  planters  of  Ja- 
maica, and  the  We:5t  India  planters 
in  general,  were  friendly  to  the 
bill,  as-one  tending  to  benefit  their 
intenests.  He  considered  the  noble 
earl  (Westmorland)  as  inconsist- 
ent in  his  arguments,  when  he 
wished  to  prohibit  the  supply  of 
the  colonies  we  had  conquered  with 
flaves,  "and  at  the  same  time  was 
desirous  of  supplying  the  colonies 
of  our  rivals.  He  doubted  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  with 
respect  to  the  trade  with  the  Spa- 
nish colonies,  as  he  believed  that 
there  no  longer  existed  any  neces- 
•ity  for  carrying  on  that  trade  un- 
der the  cover  of  exporting  slaves  ; 
4nd  indeed  it  was  clear,  if  they 
wanted  British  manufactures,  that 
British  manufactures  would  find 
their  way  there.  He  declined  go- 
ing over  the  arguments  which  had 
been  so  ofcen  used  respecting  the 
slave  trade ;  but  if  the  present  bill 
tended,  as  had  been  stated,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  abolition  of  that  ne- 
farious trafHc,  it  was,  in  his  mind, 
t  paramount  argument  in  its  fa- 
your. 

The  bishop  of  St.  AsJ»ph  said 
tliat  the  noble  lord  who  had  first 
sat  down  had  characterized  the 
bill  before  their  lordships  as  aboli- 
tion in  disguise.  He  Was  no  friend 
to  any  thing  in  disguise  ;  but  while 
Jie  was  in  that  house  he  would,  by 
every  means  in  hib  power,  wlieiher 
fair  or  foul,  wl^ether  by  open  hos- 
-tility  or  secret  stratagem,  labour 


to  destroy  that  infamous  traffiet 
"^hich  was  no  less,  a  disgrace  to  hu- 
manity than  it  was  destructive  of 
the  morals  of  the  nation.  His 
lordship,  with  that  energy  which 
is  peculiar  to  him,  urged  a  variety 
of  arguments  against  the  slave 
trade,  and  supported  the  bill  as 
the  first  step  towards  its  abolition. 
Several  other  noble  lords  delivered 
their  sentiments ;  when 

Lord  Sheffield  rose  and  said,  /le 
considered  the  bill  before  their 
lordships  as  another  instance  of  the 
infatuated  disposition  to  sacrifice 
the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  erppire ;  the  object  of  those 
who  looked  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  would  not  be  in  the  least 
degree  answered.  The  measure, 
however,  seemed  a  curious  mixture 
of  phe  sentimental  in  respect  to 
the  trade  in  slaves,  and  of  a  job  in 
favour  of  our  old  West  India  set- 
tlements, for  the  ruin  of  our  new 
acquisitions  in  those  parts.  He 
would  not  then  enter  into  the  po- 
licy of  conquering,  retaining,  and 
improving,  at  a  great  expense,  ac- 
quisitions which  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  we  must  relin* 
q'uish  on  a  peace  ;  but  he  must  say 
that  it  is  oppressive,  it  is  faithless, 
after  the  terms  we  had  granted, 
and  t!ic  advantage  of  becoming 
British  subjects,  that  .we  should 
now  tell  the  inhabitants  they  should 
not  have  the  means  of  cultivating 
their  soil,  nor  of  carrying  on  their 
usual  commerce.  In  addition  to 
the  strong  objections  which  had 
been  urged  by  tlie  noble  lords  who 
oppo.Nod  ihe  bill,  he  must  observe, 
that  we  had  little  or  no  direct  car- 
rying trade  left,  except  ,to  Africa 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  and 
surely  at  the  period  when  Araeri* 
cans  or  neutrals  participate  so  very 
largely  in  the  East  and  West  India 
trade — when  we  are  slmt  out  from 
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so  great  a  proportion  of  the  world 
•—we  should  not  relinquish  that 
trade  which  holds  ouc  the  best  pro- 
spects  to  us.  The  trade  to  Africa 
is  rendered  odious  by  the  insinua- 
tion of  its  being  merely  a  slave 
trade.  In  the  present  question, 
the  trade-in  slaves  is  perhaps  the 
part  of  the  least  consideration; 
the  circuitous  trade  to  Africa,  and 
thence  to  the  West  Indies,  is  that 
which,  of  all  others,  we  stand  in 
most  need ;  it  is  a  trade  of  barter, 
which,  in  one  voyage,  gives  three 
or  four  profits  f  we  acauire,  in  ex- 
change for  our  manuiactures  and 
other  commodities,  all  the  valua- 
ble and  necessary  raw  materials 
from  South  America  which  we' 
used  to  receive  through  Old  Spain, 
paying  very  heavy  duties  j  most  of 
which,  if  we  could  get  them  at 
all  at  this  time,  must  be  at  exor- 
bitant prices.  He  said  no  human 
expecution  can  be  more  vain  than 
that  a  simple  act  of  parliament 
could  prevent  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  numerous  creeks  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  every  in- 
habitant is  in  favour  of  that  intro- 
duction. But  the  attempt  at  pro- 
hibition would  render  the  trade  ex- 
tremely severe  and  cruel  in  respect 
to  the  poor  negro ;  because,  in- 
stead of  a  well-regulated  trade,  as 
at  present,  it  would  become  a 
smuggling  trade,  subjecting  them 
to  the  greatest  hardships,  llie  pa- 
pers on  the  table  prove  the  ex- 
treme mischief  that  will  arise  to 
our  carrying-trade  and  commerce ; 
that  we  are  daily  becoming  more 
dependent  on  the  American  states 
for  the  important  article  cotton ; 
and  that  soon  we  should  not  have 
shipping  for  our  carrying-trade,  or 
for  .Wringing  home  the  produce  of 
our  colonies.  He  said  he  had 
lately  stated  to  their  lordships, 
tb^  tfae^  IS  nearly  an  end  to  ship- 


building, except  for  the  navy,  in 
the  several  ports  of  England ;  that 
the  discouragement  is  ,so  great  tfiat 
very  few  i^d^ed  are  building  for 
the  mcrchams*  service,  only  two 
at  this  time  in  the  river  Thames  j 
that  the  ships  we  have  are  wearing 
out  very  fast ;  that  we  shall  have 
none  to  replace  them,  and  conse- 
quently shall  be  obliged  to  give  up 
tiie  most  beneficial  and  important 
trade  to  the  British  empire,  viz, 
the  carrying-trade.  After  a  few 
words  from  the  duke  of  Sussex  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  the  duke  of 
Clarence  replied ;  a  division  then 
took  place,  when  there  appeared 
for  the  bill 

Contents  -    -    •    -    53 
Not  contents      »    •     18 

•   Majority        35 
The  bill  was  accordingly  read  z 
third  time  and  passed. 

On  the  21  st  of  A  pril  lord  Gren- 
viUe  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  commons,  delivered  a 
message  from  his  majesty,  respect- 
ing hostilities  commenced  against 
this  country  by  the  king  of  rrus* 
si  a,  which  was  ordered  to  be  takea 
into  consideration  on  a  subsequent 
day. 

Mr.  Perceval  gave  notice  of  hi« 
intention  to  move  for  papers  rela-* 
tive  to  the  expense  of  the  volun*- 
teers ;  and  on  the  following  day  he 
said,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
st^e  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  submit  such  a  motion,  an4 
the  objects  which  he  had  in  view. 
This  paper,  he  was  ready  distinctly 
and  clearly  to  say»  was  meant  to 
apply  to  that  par>  of  tlie  right  ho- 
nourable  secretary's  argument  up- 
on \vhich  he  seemed  so  much  to 
rely  in  the  discussion  of  a  former 
evening,  and  which  in  reality 
formed,  in  that  right  honourable 
gentleman's  own  judgment,  the 
strong6s{ 
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•trongest  reason  to  justify  his  extra- 
ordinary  and  exceptionable  propo* 
sition  respecting  the  volunteers. 
The  consequence  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  arrangement 
it  could  not  be  difficult  to  antici- 
•  pate.  It  obTiously  ^ust  le  id  to 
one  or  other  of  these  effects — either 
to  drive  three  hundred  thousand 
'able,  e&ctivey  and  ardent  men  to 
lay  down  their  arms  altogether, 
and  quit  the  service  in  disgust ;  or» 
if  .not,  to  keep  them  in,  at  le<isty 
a  state  of  comparatively  less  utility 
to  the  country.  For  what  was  pro- 
posed that  must  not  operate  to  de- 
grade the  volunteers  in  their  own 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  country 
also  ?  Was  it  not,  in  fact,  meant 
to  make  the  volunteer  corps  astig- 
matized  asylum  from  the  openuion 
of  the  compulsory  levy  >  Could 
any  man  doubt  the  justice  of  this 
statement  who  had  attended  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  on  a 
former  evening,  or  who  recollected 
the  uniform  tenor  of  Ws  remarks 
^pon  the  volunteer  institution? 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
appeared  to  rest  a  good  deal  of  his 
hostibty  to  this  institution  on  the 
'  expense  which  it  occasioned,  and 
therefore  it  was  extremely  desira- 
ble that  the  house  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  real  amount  of  that 
expense,  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ferent heads  of  expenditure.  When  - 
this  account  should  be  laid  on  the 
table,  it  would  be  seen  what  part 
of  the  expense  complained  of  could 
be  discontinued ;  and  gentlemen 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  amount  of  the  sum  to 
be  laid  out  with  the  value  of  the 
serrice.  It  would  be  ali^o  seen 
what  proportion  the  amount  o{  this 
expenditure. had  to  the  produce  of 
the  income  tax,  to  which  the  right 
honourable  secretary  alluded.  No 
doubt  the  expense  hitherto  incur* 


red  by  the  volunteers  was  Consider- 
able, but  he  had  ho  difficulty  in 
saying  that  a  great  part  of  that  ex* 
pense  was  such  as  could  not  recur 
agam,  and  therefore  could  form  no 
reason  at  present  to  suppon  a  mea- 
sure that  was  calculated  to  disband 
a  considerable  part  of  that  body, 
and  to  diseust  the  whole.  He 
would  be  also  desirous  to  have  an 
estimate  brought  forward  of  the 
expense  likt4y  to  arise  from  the 
compulsory  training  of  the  people. 
If  trie  expense  of  the  two  should 
prove  to  be  equal,  it  would  be  for 
the  house  to  consider  whether  the 
proposed  chanee  should  take  place  | 
whether  Englishmen  who  volun- 
tarily stood  forward  in  the  hour  of 
peril  should  be  disbanded,  to  make 
room  for  a  reluctant  constrained 
levy.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
such  a  proposition  had  been  made 
in  this  country,  and  it  required  but 
little  consideration  indeed  to  esti- 
mate the  difference  between  the  ' 
two  kinds  of  service.  Sirre  he  was 
that  parliament  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  a  n.easure  of 
forcibly  training,  particularly  where 
they.f<>jt  it  to  be  unnecessary  ;  they 
must  feel  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Havin;^  said  so  much  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  motion,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  proceeded  to 
comment  on  some  lat«  proceed- 
ings out  of  doors  upon  this  subject. 
He  felt,  however,  that  it  must  be 
corfessed  the  disgust  and  discon- 
tent of  the  volunteers  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  excusable.  It  was 
very  natural  for  them  to  complain 
when  such  language  as  had  been 
used  respecting  them  by  a  govern  - 
ment  composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  men  who  originally  encouniged 
their  formation,  and  who  almost 
uniformly  panegyrized  their  con- 
duct. When  they  saw  any  part  of 
such  a  government,  instead  of  pa- 
tronizing 
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tnmiziDg  them,  manifesting  a  wish 
to  throw  impediments  ana  obsta- 
cles in  their  way,  the  same  feelings 
tfhich  led  tlie  volunteers  to  quit 
theT  habits  and  employments  to 
prepare  for  the  field  of  war,  must 
DOW  dispose  them  to  cha?rin  and 
disappointments  When  they  were 
held  up  as  a  disgrace  to  the  mili- 
tary profession — when  told  that  it 
vas  degrading  to  the  army  that 
they  should  be  dressed  in  the  same 
uniform  with  tliem — that  it  was  an 
affront  to  military  officers  that  vo- 
lunteer corps  should  have  any  thing 
like  similar  distinctions — that  al- 
though their  want  of  discipline  had 
been  the  general  complaint  hereto- 
fore, the  remedy  now  proposed 
was  to  relax  that  discipline — it  was 
no  wonder  if  the  zeal  of  the  vo- 
lunteers was  in  some  degree  damp- 
ed, and  their  di^positions  soured. 
Bur  still  they  should  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  a^it  ited,  but  wait 
in  respectful  confidence  the  deci- 
sion of  the  legi«;lature.  ,  The  ri^lit 
honourable  gentleman  concluded 
widi  moving  for  •*  an  account  of 
all  sums  issued  and  expended  for 
the  service  of  the  volunteers  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  waj*  to  the 
latest  peixod  at  which  tlie  <:ame 
could  be  made  out,  distinguishing 
each  year,  and  also  eacli  head  of 
service." 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  rise  to  object  to 
the  motion  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleoian,  because,  witiiout  such 
a  m  tion,  it  was  intended  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Windham) 
to  lay  this  document  before  the 
house.  But  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
ntan's  speech  and  his  motion  being 
far  from  the  same  thing,  he  must 
sa;,  that  although  he  acquiesced 
b  the  one,  he  very  much  objected 
to  several  parts  of  the  other.  Was 
it  possible  that  the  right  honour- 
able gemlemao  could  be  so  mis- 


taken as  to  understund  that  any  in- 
tention ex  isted  of  disbanding  the 
volunteers  ?  Sure  he  was,  mat  if 
his  right  honourable  friend  enter- 
tained any  such  intention,  he  had 
concealed  it  from  him.  That  his 
right  honourable  friend  said  any 
thing  on  the  day  alluded  to  to  war- 
rant such  an  inference,  he  most 
peremptorily  and  absolutely  denied* 
It  would  have  been  rather  more 
becoming  in  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  have  waved  any  re- 
mark on  this  plan  until  it  was  per* 
fectly  understood ;  for  it  was  quite 
clear  that  he  did  not  understand  it ; 
and  it  was  much  to  be  regrettell 
that  such  industry  was  applied  to 
propagate  a  similar  misunderstand* 
mg  throughout  the  country,  bat» 
thank  God,  with  very  little  suc- 
cess. The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman talked  of  substituting  two 
hundred  thousand  men>  tiained  ac- 
cording to  the  new  arrangenoent^ 
for  three  hundred  thousand  disci- 
plined volunteers.  But  the  right 
honcjurable  gentleman  did  not  seem 
to  recoilt^ct  that  it  was  not  two  hun- 
dred ihouiiand  men  merely,  but 
the  people  of  the  country  in  rota- 
tion, that  would  be  trained,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  volunteers.  The  only 
change,  on  the  whole,  in  the  vo- 
lunteer system,  was  merely  to  re- 
tain those  only  who  should  serve 
without  pay,  and  that  would  be 
conformable  to  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  their  formation.  There- 
fore the  change  could  occasion  no 
murmurs,  unless  men  were  pre- 
deier mined  to  complain*  He  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  existence  of 
any  discontent,  although  he  was 
persuaded  that  it  couUi  proceed - 
only  from  mit>conceptioix.  That  a 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  np^ 
.  on  this  question,  both  in  zhd  out 
of  tlie  house,  he  was  perfectly  con* 
vinced.  He  could  not  hope  for  an 
unanimity.    But,  upon  a  fair  and 
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full  understanding  of  the  measure^ 
he  had  little  doubt  that  the  num- 
ber of  its  opponents  would  be  com- 
paratively very  few. 

Lord  Castlereagh  listened  with 
more  satisfaction  to  v^at  had  fallen 
from  a  right  honourable  gentle- 
man on   tliis  subject  than  he  had 
done  before.     He  now  expected  to 
find   the  bill,  extremely  dilFefent 
from  the  outline  that  bad  formerly 
been  given.     The  right  honourable 
secretary  had  formerly  said,  that 
he  liad  found  the  stage  occupied 
by  a  body  to  whom  he  had  radical 
objections.     He  was  not,   indeed, 
prepared  to  dissolve  the  volunteers, 
but  they  were  not  to  understand, 
from  their  receiving  clothing  for 
the  present  year,  that  this  would 
be  continued  beyond  that  perio^d. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
seemed  to  lament,  that  the  volun- 
teers had  arrived  at  such  a  degree 
of  discipline  as  to  enable  them,  in 
the  opinion   of  military  men,    to 
form  the  line  with  regular  troops. 
His  plan  went  to  deprive  them  of 
drill  Serjeants  and    field  oflficers, 
who  alone  were  qualified  to  regu- 
late their  movements  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, and  march  them  to  some 
central  point,  where  their  services 
could  be  useful.      The  right  ho- 
nourable   eentleman    intended  to 
withdraw  die  only  means  by  which 
the  volunteers  could  be  organized, 
and  to  assimilate  them  to  a  mere 
armed  peasantry.      For  his  part, 
he  thought    that    the    volunteers 
would  no  longer  deserve  any  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  upon  them, 
when    deprived    of  officers,    and 
drilled  for  so  short  a  time.     But  he 
trusted  he  should  find  the  stand- 
ing army  exempted  from  the  grasp 
of  tlie  right  honourable  secretary, 
and  that  those  destructive  reforms, 
in  the  experiment  of  limited  ser- 
vice, which  were  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  the  most  experienced 


officers  in  the  service,  Hffaali  not 
be  adopted.  ^ 

Mr.  Windham  felt  himself  call€4 
upon  to  reply  to  some  observations 
that  had  fallen  from  the  learned 
gentleman  and  the  noble  lord,  with 
respect  to  the  pbn  of  military  ar- 
rangements which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour, on  a  former  night,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  house.     He  would  again 
assert,  that  the  learned  gentleman's 
speech  was  full  of  bare-faced,  un- 
disguised mis-statements  of  what 
he  (Mr.  Windham)  had  said  on  a 
former  occasion.     The  course  of 
warfare  which  the  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house  seemed 
determined  to  adopt  was  now  ob- 
vious.   They  appeared  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  all  means  for  at* 
taining  their  objects,  whether  right 
or  wrong.  — (A  cry  of  No!  llo4 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house.^ 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  sentiment 
which  must  naturally  be  produced 
by  the  tendency  of  their  remarks* 
It  had  been  said  that  he  meant  to 
degrade  tlie  volunteers;  but  the 
meaning  of  what  he  had  formerly 
observed  was  plain,  and  he  still 
adhered  to  it.     He  had  said  that 
the  army  was  lost  by  losing  its  di- 
stinctions ;  and  that  nothing  coald 
be  more  injurious  to  it  than  the 
conferring  indiscriminately  on  vor 
lutiteers  those  honorary  distinctions 
which   should  be  confined  to  the 
soldier.     This  was  the  doctrine  he 
had  th^n  held,  but  he  must  utterly 
deny  that  any  thing  he  had  said 
had  any  tendency  to  degrade  the 
volunteers.  .    He    had   been    also 
chai»ged  with  the  design  of  making 
the  volunteer  corps  a  kind  of  stig- 
matized asylum  for  those  who  de- 
clined compulsory  service.       All 
that  he  had  said  was,  that  thdse 
who,  from  their  feelings  and  habits 
of  life,  did  not  choose  to  join  the 
compulsory  levy,  had  thetr  option 
to  enter  volunteer  associatioiis. — 
3  The 
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The  terjr  Tolunteex  system  itself, 
in  its  present  form,  rose  out  of  this 
option.  When  his  majesty  was 
empowered  to  call  out  the  i^vy  en 
matse,  every  parish  and  district 
were  told  tb^it  they  would  be  ex- 
empted on  a  sufficient  number  of 
their  inhabitants  forming  them- 
selves in  volunteer  associations. 
This  was  a  measure  in  which  the 
learned  gentleman  himself  had  a 
considerable  share.  Had  this  no 
'  «ffect  in  producing  volunteers  ?  and 
did  he  consider  the  volunteers  as 
degraded  by  being  induced,  by  this 
very  measure,  to  form  themselves 
into  corps?  How  then  could  the 
learned  gentleman  make  that  a 
subject  of  reproach  to  him,  which 
he  himself  had  originally  advised, 
and  of  which  he  might  be  consi- 
dered  as  the  author?  How  did 
the  charge  of  coercion  or  degrada- 
tion sound  in  the  mouth  of  him  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  volun- 
teers had  no  right  to  resign  ?  The 
militia  partook  of  the  nature  of 
compulsory  service  $  and  how  then 
could  the  compulsory  levy  be  con- 
sidered as  unconstitutional  and  op- 
pressive, when  the  very  militia  oi 
the  country  was  raised  on  the  same 
principle  ?  The  learned  gentleman 
had  fastened  upon  an  expression 
which  he  had  used,  namely,  that 
of  **  relaxing  the  discipline  of  the 
volunteers."  This  expression,  cri- 
tically considered,  was  not,  pei^ 
haps,  the  most  proper :  but  he  nad 
naerely  employed  it  for  the  want 
of  a  better  at  the  time  to  express 
his  meaning.  "  Remitting  their 
discipline"  was,  perhaps,  the  expres- 
sion that  ought  to  have  been  em- 
ployed. All  the  relaxation  or  re- 
niission  that  was  intended  was 
merely  that  the  volunteers  should 
attend  fewer  driUs  than  were  at 
present  necessiry.  With  regard 
to  the  supposed  injury  the  volun- 


teers  would  sustain  from  being  de- 
prived of  brigading  and  inspecting 
officers,  this  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  great,  when  it  was  re- 
collected that  at  present  there  did 
not  exist  tlie  power  of  enforcing 
attendance,  even  on  those  days 
when  inspection  took  place.  With 
respect  to  the  motion  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  discussion,  ther« 
could  not  be  the  smallest  objection 
to  it.  The  object  of  the  motiftn 
was  very  different  from  the  object 
of  the  speech  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied. 

General  Tarleton  said  a  few 
words ;  and  the  question  on  Mn 
Perceval's  motion  was  put,  and  car^ 
ried  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  2f5d  Lord  Grenvillc  in 
the  house  of  lords  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  takin;^  his  majesty's 
message  respecting  the  hostilities  of 
Prussia  into  consideration  :  he  wa* 
persuaded  that  there  could  be  but 
one  sentiment  among  their  lord- 
ships, and  but  one  feeling  in  the 
country,  as  to  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  was  necessary  to  adopt ; 
and  he  believed  that  there  ..could 
be  but  one  opinion  throughout  Eu- 
rope respecting  the  conduct  of 
Prussia.  Had  there  existed  no 
connection  between  that  power  iand 
Great  Britain,  and  no  alliaiu:es  of 
blood,  friendship,  and  e:nititude, 
still  it  would  have  been  the  interest 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  pursue  a  course  different  from 
that  which  bad  occasioned  themes- 
sas^e  which  had '  just  been  read. 
Without  entering  into  particulars 
with  regard  to  tlie  conduct  of  the 
Prusbian  government,  he  must  ob- 
serve that  the  court  had  been  en- 
gaged in  confidential  interccurse 
with  England  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  ;  and  if  any 
reliiuice  could  be'  p}ace4  on  assur* 
ances  aad  treaties,  we  had  a  right 
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to  expect  that  she  would  be  found 
not  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  ene- 
mj,  but  sustaining  the  common 
cause  of  Europe  against  France. 
On  die  contrary,  she  acted  as  if 
•lie  had  been  leagued  with  France 
from  the  beginning*  Her  first 
open  act  of  hostility  was  to  occupy 
Hanoter,  under  pretence  of  cover*' 
ing  the  retreat  of  the  British  and 
allted  army,  and  of  securing  her 
own  frontier  against  the  danger 
which  might  result '  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  French  force  in  the 
electorate  of  Hanover.  That  this 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  justice 
no  one  could  deny,  but  his  majesty 
was  determined  to  apply  to  re- 
monstrance and  negotiation  rather 
than  to  measures  ol  a  more  serious 
•  character.  Before  time  -  could, 
however,  be  given  for  the  first  tem- 
perate representation,  before  any 
explanation  was  offered  and  re- 
ceived, she  took  forcible  possession 
of  his  majesty's  electoral  domini- 
ons* The  country  which  she  occu- 
pied a  few  days  before,  for  the  pur- 
p€>se  of  protecting  and  guarding  it 
against  the  arms  of  France,  with- 
in a  fortnight  after  she  appropriat- 
ed to  herself  as  a  cession^and  a  con- 
quest made  by  France.  This  was 
the  second  step  in  the  gradation  of 
tiie  injuries  offered  to  his  majesty. 
There  was,  however,  a  third  step 
more  general  and  injurious  in  its 
object  and  consequences.  His 
Prussian  majesty  caused  it  to  be 
notified  to  the  British  minister  at 
Berlin*  tliat,  ia  obedience  to  a  re- 
quisition from  France,  he  must 
froceed  to  exclude  the  shipping  of 
England  not  only  from  Prussia  but 
from  the  ports  of  all  the  countries 
within  the  reach  of  her  control  or 
kifluenc'e.  His.  majesty  deeply  re- 
gretted that  the  acts  of  Piussia 
diould  involve  in  the  calamities  of 
war  not  only  the  subjects  of  Fxusaia 


but  those  of  other  countries.  Whfr' 
ther  any  alternative  remained  to 
his  majesty,  it  would  be  for  their 
lordships  to  determine ;  to  his  mind 
there  was  none.  He  purposely  abs- 
tained from  majung  use  of  strong 
terms  in  speaking  of  the  conduct 
of  Prussia.  One  observation  he 
must  make,  which  was  upon  the 
probable  mode  of  reas<nung  by 
which  Prussia  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile herself  to  the  strange  line  of 
policyshe  had  thought  proper  to 
pursue:  "  I  have  no  enmity  against 
you ;  France  insists  upon  my  ced* 
ing  to  her  a  part  of  my  dominions : 
I  must  indemnify  myself  some* 
where  j  you  are  my  weaker  neigh- 
bour, and  I  will  wrest  my  indem- 
nity from  you.**  What  could  there 
be  more  monstrous,  more  unjust, 
more  contrary  to  the  ^  principles  of 
the  laws  of  nations  than  such  a  pro« 
position?  He  would  allow  that 
cases  might  occur  in  which  a  coun- 
try might  be  obliged  to  cede  part 
of  her  territories ;  but  though  her 
interests  were  affected,  still  her  ho- 
nour might  be  preserved.  Thert 
was  no  disgrace  in  being  the  victim 
of  necessity.  It  was  not  disho- 
nourable to  be  obliged  to  Jbend  to 
circumstances  after  an  appeal  to 
arms)  the  dishonour  was  in  not 
contending  against  such  an  events 
in  yielding  without  an  effort  or  a 
struggle.  The  grounds  upon  which 
he  would  move  the  address  to  his 
majesty  were  these : — ^the  necessity 
of  evincing  that  a  connection  did 
and  ought  to  exist  between  England 
and  Germany,  and  tliat  we  felt 
deeply  for  her  interests:  to  con- 
vince Prussia  that  no  power  in  Eu- 
rope could  exclude  British  ships 
from  her  ports  with  impunity :  and 
to  mark  an  abhorrence  of  that  abo- 
minable principle  of  one  power 
indemnifying  itself  at  the  expense 
of  its  weaker  oeighbour.  .  There 
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was,  however,  another,  powerful 
motive  for  proposing  it,  viz.  to 
convince  his  majesty  that  they  felt 
the  insult  offered  to  themselves, 
and  that  there  was  no  part  of  his 
dominions  in  the  possession  of 
which  they  were  not  willing  to  de- 
fend and  maintain  him*  In  this 
loyal  and  patriotic  sentiment  he 
was  persuaded  every  one  who  heard 
him  would  agree. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  expressed  his 
entire  and  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  address.  The  electoral  do- 
minions of  his  majesty  were  invad-  ' 
ed  by  France,  not  op  account  of  a 
German  quarrel,  but  on  account 
of  her  hatred  to  this  country. 
They  were  attacked  in  violation  of 
existing  treaties  which  'stipulated 
and  provided  for  their  neutrality,  as 
well  a&for  that  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
Prussia  was  a  party  to  those  trea- 
ties, and"  her  recent  conduct  was  a 
violent  infraction  of  the  public  law , 
of  Europe.  That  Prussia  would 
feel  the  roily  of  the  system  she  had 
embraced  he  was  confident.  The 
measures  she  had  adopted  against 
the  trade  and  shipping  of  Great 
Britain,  would  recoil  with  tenfold 
force  upon  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  Prussia.  He  -  hoped  go- 
vernment would  be  impelled  by 
this  unexpected  conduct  of  Prussia 
to  cement  iiiore  strongly  the  good 
understanding  whicli  had  been  for- 
tunately established  with  two  great 
Northern  powers,  he  meant  Russia 
and  Sweden.  To  the  firmness  and 
sincerity  of  those  powers,  he  was 
persuaded,  we  might  look  with 
confidence  and  satisfaction,  as  more 
than  a  counterpoise  to  the  defection 
of  Prusssia. 

Lord  Mulgrave  said,  after  the 
complete  vassalage  of  Prussia,  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  at  war  with  France, 
irithout,  at  the  s^me  time*,  being 
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engaged  in  hostility  with  her.  The 
measures  which  had  been  taken 
had  his  decided  approbation  ;  they 
^ere  marked  with  promptitude  and 
energy,  and  were  such  as  became 
a  gr  at  and  just  nation. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and 
the  address*  was  carried  nemine 
dissmtiente. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on 
the  s:ime  day,  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  message  having  been  read, 

Mr.  secretary  Fox  addressed  the 
house :  *<  I  am  sure  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  messar^e  we  have  now 
heard  read,  can  fail  to  excite  the 
strongest  sensation  in  every  temper 
and  disposition  of  mind  which  can 
exist  in  this  house.  In  the  first 
place,  when  we  hear  it  stated  that 
his  m;ijcsty  had  abstained  from  ap*- 
pealing  to  his  British  subjects,  on 
account  of  the  violence  and  injustice 
which  had  been  done  to  him  in  the 
seizure  of  his  electoral  dominions, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  grateful 
for  tliat  kindness  and  mildness 
which  his  majesty  has  always 
shown  to  the  subjects  of  this  realm. 
It  was  with  the  most  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  he  could  consent  to  in- 
volve tliem  in  war  upon  any  ground 
that  was  not  immediately  and  di- 
rectly connected  with  British  inter- 
ests.  Afrer  the  sentiment  of  gra- 
titude to  his  majesty  for  this  tender 
consideration  of  his  subjects  of  this 
kingdom,  the  next  feeling  which 
must  be  strongly  excited  by  the 
message,  is  a  feeling  of  Just  indig- 
nation at  the  conduct  of^  the  court 
of  Prussia.  I  hope  that  every 
member,  while  he  feels  this  just 
indignation,  will  at  the  same  time 
perceive  the  propriety  of  uniting 
the  most  vigorous  -mafesures  with 
a  language  temperate  and  mode* 
rate,  and  which  does  not  violate 
that  respect  which  had  been  always 
considered  as  due  to  crowned  heads. 
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and  ought  not  in  the  present  times  to 
be  departed  from.     Indeed,  to  de- 
scribe justly  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  court  of 
Prussia  against  this  country,  they 
cannot  be  called  the  measures  of 
die  king  of  Prussia ;  for  that  sove- 
reign is  known  to  be  pf  a  mild  and 
pacific  disposition  ;  nor  could  they 
be  called  the  measures  of  his  minis- 
ters, for  no  minister?  could  freely 
advise  a  proceeding  so  violent  and 
injurious  to    the   interests  of  that 
monarch,     The  measures  must  be 
considered  such    as   his    Prussian 
majesty  had  been  induced  to  adopt, 
from  the  pernicious  counsels  of  the 
enemies  of;  this  country.     The  ori- 
gin of  this  proceeding  is  to  be  traced 
to    the   convention  concluded    at 
Vienna,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
between  count  Haugwitz  and  the 
French  emperor :  but  when  it  is 
considered  what  was  the  situation 
of  Prussia  at  the  time  that  its  so- 
vereign concluded  that  treaty  with 
France,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
its  means  of  negotiation  were  still 
greater  than  what  it  derived  ficm 
its  own  resources,  or  its  own  ar- 
mies ;  and  how  did  he  apply  those 
means  ?  Why,  to   seize  a  part   of 
the   territories    of    one  of    those 
powers  which  had  been  supporting 
him   in   that    rank    and   situation 
which  enabled  him    to    conclude 
tis  treaty.     It  cannot  then  be  said, 
that*  this  treaty,  and  the  proceed- 
ings which  followed  it,  were  alto^ 
gether  the  effect  of  fear;  for,  what 
was  the  necessity  under  which  his 
Prussian  majesty  was  placed  ?  Was 
it  merely  the  necessity  of  ceding 
Anspach     and    Bayreuth  ?    This 
xnight  have  been    a  considerable 
ini{>fortune,  yet  it  was  one  which 
might'  be  justified   by    necessirj^ 
But  tie  sort  cl  necessity  claimed  by 
the  king  of  Prussia   is    different : 
he  says,    **  Because  I  have  lost 


Anspach    and  Bayreuth,  I  there- 
fore feel  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  seizing  the  dominions  of  some 
third   power— not  only  of  a  third 
power,  but  of  one  that,  from   all 
times,  and  by  every  circumstance, 
I  was   bound   to   respect."     This 
is  the  sort  of  necessity  claimed  by 
the   Prussian  court,  and  it  is  tiiis 
wJrich  makes  the   case   ©f  Prussia 
much  worse  than  tliat  of  any  other 
nation    in    Europe.     We    cannot 
help  looking  with  some  degree  of 
pity  and  contempt,  on  a  power  that 
can  allege  that  it  is  reduced  to  sucH 
a  necessity.    It  woirld  be,  in  itself, 
a  considerable  humiliation  or  degra- 
dation to  Prussia,  to  be  obliged  to 
give  up  those  provinces  to  which 
it   was  so    much    attached,     and 
which  had  been  called  "the  cra- 
dle of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh." 
The  degradation  of  tliis  cession  was 
still  much  increased  by  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  Anspach*  who  en- 
treated their  sovereign  not  to  aban- 
don them.    Instead  of  lessening  the 
ignominy  of  the  cession,  it  was  a 
great  increase  of  dishonour,  to  sell 
a  brave  and  loyal  people  for  what 
was   called  an  equivalent:  it  was 
an  union  of  every  thing  that  was 
contemptible  in  servility  with  every 
thing  that  was  odious  in  rapacity- 
No  example  could  be  found  in  all 
the  histories  of  war,  and  no  men- 
tion had  ever  been  made  by  iJie 
writei-s  on  the  law  of  nations,  of 
any  power  having  aright  to  receive 
as  a  present,  a  country  occupied 
during  a  war- by  one  Of  the  bellige- 
rent powers,  but  npt  cc4ed  by  the 
other.     The  house  must  tlierefore 
see  to  what  extremity  we  are  now 
reduced.     It  woiild  be  idle  to  say 
that  a  war  with  Prussia  would  not 
be  a  calamity.     It  is  impossible  but 
that  it  must  be  a  calamity  t6  this 
country  to  have  the  number  x>{  its 
enemies   increased.    It  is   also  ^ 
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piinfol  consideration  to  think  that 
there  is  no  mode  of  returning  thi* 
calamity  on  the  agCTessors,  which 
win  not,  in  some  clegree,  fall  also 
on  neutral  and  friendly  nations, 
and  even  on  ourselves.  The  house 
will,  however,  feel  that  tliere  are 
occasions  in  which  a  manifesta*. 
tion  of  our  principles  and  of  our 
resentments  becomes  necessary,  al- 
though attended  with  the  cala- 
mities inseparable  from  war.  Al- 
though I,  for  one,  am  not  in- 
clined to  look  very  favourably  on 
the  present  situation  of  this  coun- 
try, nor  to  feel  so  sanguinely  as 
some  other  gentlemen,  yet  I  think 
th^t,  npon  the  present  occasion,  we 
should  make  a  signal  example  of  the 
court  of  Prussia;  and  whatever 
principles  theorists  may  lay  down 
about  restoring  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope, I  think  we  shall  do  more  to 
restore  the  sound  and  true  princi- 
ples that  ought  toprevail  in  Europe, 
by  showing  the  world,  in  this  in- 
stance,  tliat  this  country  will  not 
abandon  them  herself,  nor  consent 
that  they  shall  be  departed  from  by 
other  nations  in  their  transactions 
widi  her.  I  consider  that  the  power 
of  tlie  country  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  intlie  knownjusticeof  its 
principles,  in  its  moderation  and 
forbearance;  but  if  the  court  of 
Berlin  chooses  to  depart  from  the 
p'rinci  pies  of  justice,  and  to  acthos^ 
tilely  to  this  country,  it  must  take 
the  consequence.  The  French  ap- 
pear constantly  to  tieat  Prussia  as 
a  country  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  treaty  or  agreement  witli ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  very  likely 
that  they  are  in  the  right.  In  our 
conduct  upon  this  occasion,  we  sliall 
have  avoided  a  great  evil,  and  done 
some  good  ;  we  shall  avoid  the  giv- 
ing the  sanction  of  this  couniry  to 
the  spoliations  which  have  been 
committed  on  the  gcntinentj  we 


shall  avoid  the  imputation  of  being 
indifferent  to  the  late  of  his  majes- 
ty's foreign  possessions,  which 
would  be  a  heavy  imputation,  even 
if  it  were  supposed  that  tlieir  secu- 
rity was  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  interests  of  this  country : 
but,  above  all,  we  shall  avoid  the 
giving  our  sanction  to  that  principle 
w^iich  has  been  lately  adopted,  of 
transferring  the  subjects  of  one 
prince  to  another,  in  the  way  of 
equivalents,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  convenience  and  mutual  accom- 
modation. The  wildest  schemes 
that  ever  were  '  before  broached, 
would  not  go  so  far  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  all  established  go- 
vernments as  this  new  practice.  If 
we  are  to  mak^  exchanges,  let  us 
exchange  those  things  which  are  the 
proper  objects  of  exchange  ;  let  us 
give  a  field  for  a  field,  or  let  us  ex- 
change its  stock,  its  oxen,  and  its 
sheep ;  but  let  us  not  consider  the 
people  of  a  country,  or  the  subjects 
of  a  state,  as  matter  for  exchange 
or  barter.  There  must  be,  in  every 
nation,  a  certain  attachment  of  the 
people  to  its  form  of  government, 
without  which  no  nation  can  sub- 
sist. This  principle,  then,  of  trans- 
ferring the  subjects  of  one  prince  to 
another, strikes  at  the  foundation  of 
every  government, and  the  existence 
of  every  nation.  I  had,  therefore, 
great  pleiisure  in  presenting  the 
note  delivered  by  me  to  M.  Jacobi, 
which  expressed,  that  no  consider- 
ation of  convenience  or  mutual  ac- 
commodation, much  less  an  equi- 
valent, should  ever  induce  his  ma- 
jesty to  forget  the  exemplary  fide- 
lity and  attachment  of  his  Hano- 
verian subjects,  or  consent  to  the 
alienation  of  the  electorate.  •  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  any  further  observations ; 
but  before  I  sit  down,  I  must  state, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  thaj 
M  2  ^     tlie 
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the  shutting  the  ports  of  Prussia  to 
British  vessels  is  alone  most  clearly 
and  unquestionably  an  act  of  hosti- 
lity against tliis  country."  Mr.  Fox 
then  concluded,  by  moving  an  ad- 
dress  of  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
-which,  as  usual,  was  an  echo  of  the 
^Tnessagc, 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  express 
his  entire  and  unqualified  concur- 
rence in  the  address  moved  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  his  cor- 
dial approbation  of  the  sentiments 
with  which  it  was  introduced.  From 
the  manly  manner  in  which  the  go- 
vernment had  acted  upon  this  oc- 
casion, it  was  impossible  th:it  any 
candid  man  could  refuse  them  his 
praise.  They  had  conducted  them- 
selves with  a  firmness  so  judiciously 
tempered  with  conciliation,  as  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  resolution 
which  pit';singly  became  them  in 
siirh  .1  case,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  10  shut  the  door  against  an  op- 
portunity of  amicable  adjustment, 
if  the  Prussian  cabinet  were  so  dis» 
posed.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  opened  the  motion  had  put  the 
argum^ent  in  favour  of  this  country 
upon  such  broad  grounds,  and  sus- 
tained the  proceeding  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  by  reasoning  so  irre- 
sistible, that  he  felt  it  unnecessary 
to  add  much  to  what  the  house  had 
already  heard.  Indeed,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  could  not  sec 
how  it  was  possible  for  our  govern- 
ment to  have  taken  a  diflerent 
course.  Prussia,  in  becoming  the 
Insiniment  of  France,  to  take  hos- 
tile measures  against  this  country, 
to  adopt  the  course  of  annoying  us 
that  France  had  previously 'pur- 
sued, left  to  us  no  other  alternative 
than  that  which  had  been  taken. 

On  the  25th  of  April  lord  How- 
icW  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  committee  of  supply:  as 
joon  as  the  house  had  resolved  it- 


self into  a  committee,  hi$  lordship 
moved  for  an  increase  of  pay  to 
the  navy,  nearly  in  the  follow^ing 
words : 

*♦  I  Tise,  sir,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  submit  a  proposition  upon  which 
I  am  persuaded  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  in  this  house.  It  must 
be  equally  the  wish  of  all  English- 
men to  contribute  to  tlie  ailequate 
provision  and  comfort  of  a  clas$ 
of  men  who  stand  so  high  in  uni- 
versal estimation,  as  the  British 
navy,  and  who  have  claims  so  pe- 
culiarly strong  upon  the  esteem  and 
fratitude  of  tlieir  country.  It  must,' 
say,  be  our  wish  not  only  to  pro- 
mote the  comforts,  but  to. secure 
the  necessary  rewards  to  that  gal- 
lant body.  Feeling  this,  I  cannot 
suffer  myself  to  entertain  a  doubt 
of  unanimous  support.  I  tiust  it 
will  appear  to  every  thinking  man, 
that  this  addition,  although  con- 
siderable, is  called  for  by  the  most 
pressing  claims  of  justice  and  ne- 
cessity, and  that  the  country  cheer- 
fully yields  to  those  calls,  from  a 
well  deserved  attention  to  the  quar- 
ters from  whence  they  proceed.  An 
addition  to  the  pay  of  a  certain  class 
of  our  navy  has  lonq  been  thoueiit 
necessary,  and  that  necessity  nas 
been  frequently  urged  in  vain.  I 
was  but  a  short  time  in^  the  office 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold, 
when  I  found  that  measures  were 
taking  by  means  of  petitions  to  lay 
the  claims  of  this  class  before  par- 
liament ;  but  I  had  objections  to 
that  mode  of  procf  edwg.  I  there- 
fore thought  it  my  duty  to  Jis- 
cGurage  it.  I  however  took  all 
means  in  my  power  to  inquire  into 
tlie  case,  well  satisfied  that,  if  there 
were  any  ground  of  complaint  in 
any  part  of  the  navy,  parliament 
would  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
remove  it,  and  the  country  would 
be  forward  to  applaud    the  act. 

The 
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The  result  of  my  inquiry  has  served 
to  convince  iny  mind  .that  every 
class  in  the  navy,  from  the  superior 
officers  down  to  the  ordinary*  sea- 
men, labour  Under    disadvantages 
which  ought   to  be    immediately 
set  aside.     With    this    conviction 
I  am  of  course  of  opinion,  that  no 
measure  of  relief  can  be  elTectual, 
that  in    fact   any  concession   vvill 
lose  much  of  its  value,  if  partial  in 
its  application  ;  and  that  the  only 
way  of  doing  substantial  justice, 
and  giving  general  satisfaction,  is 
by  raising  the  rates  of  allow-ance 
to  all  the  classes  of  the  navy.     I ' 
shall,  of  course,  exclude  from  the 
new    arran^rcment    th')se     ofiicers 
who  received  last  year  any  addition 
to  their  pay — I  mean  the  masters 
and    surgeons.     They    were     un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  the  attention 
they  have   exp'nienced,   but  they 
have  received  their  due  proportion 
upon  the  scale  I  n«.)W  propose.     To 
all  the  other  officers  I  shall  extend 
the    augmentation.     I   have    said 
that  I  shall  make  no  partial  selec- 
tion, and  ill  this  rest^lurion    I  am 
justiiied  by  th?  advice  of  the  most 
compel ?nt  authorities,  of   pernor. s 
best  qualiSed    to  ju'J^e  upon    ti.e 
subject.     I  am   aware  that  an   ad- 
vance was  maile  to    tli'?  latter  in 
17J)7.     But  still  it  v.i!l  he  admiited 
tJnt,   from  the?  ei'.liarccment  of  aU 
articles  o{  tlu   fir-.t  nccc-^'^ity,  nnd 
the    depr'^ciaiion   ("f  r.;oney  vhich 
has  taken  place  wiiiii:i  the  last  nine 
years,    tlio   d.-manJ    of  a   lartber 
advance  to  these  ^:L^itorions  men 
cannot  becoUbiJcred  urirea^onalUc. 
To  establish  any  increascj  cf  v-:'^^cs 
proportionate  to  the  circnn^.tances 
1  have  mentioned,  it  is  nnt  my  in- 
tention to  attempt.     Indeed  Mich  a 
thing  would    be  scarcely  possible. 
I  have  endeavcnired  to  keep  equally 
in  view  the  dej^rce*.  of  rank  and  tlie 
merits  of  service  ;  and  hope  I  have 


avoided  the  injustice  and  inconve- 
nience of  any  partial  selection,  such 
as  prevailed  in  1797,  when  the  ad- 
dition to  the  seamen's  wa;:;fes  was 
not  sucli  as  to  aiTord  them  much 
advanta?:e  or  satisfaction,  and  yet 
it  created  an  Undue  proportion  in 
their  favour.  By  any  man  who 
reflects  but  a  moment  on  the  sufFer- 
int^s,  the  privations,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  our  seamen,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  a  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  tlie  pi-.^prioty  of  aifardir.^;  them 
every  n^eas-.  of  consplation  in  our 
power.  When  we  consider  the 
nature  cf  the  service  in  which  they 
are   en.2:ag?d,    wha:  must  be  our 


refi^ctic 


WiihJrawn   from    all 


the  enjoyniM:ts  of  domestic  com- 
fort, exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of 
war,  dv.'pi:ved  of  the  profits  and 
security  they  had  on  board  mer* 
chant  ships,  from  which  for  tha 
most  part  they  have  been  taken  ; 
the  pro  .pect,  in  fact,  of  future  ad- 
vancement cut  off,  and  perliaps 
forfeited  forever;  such  has  been 
the  sta:e  of  the  irreater  part  of 
your  presen*:  se:nt:eu  for  years  back, 
ev."^;:>tincj,  in  some  de^Tce,  that  pe- 
riod of  disiurbfd  and  a;>i'tatcd 
p'.\ic?,  if  that  ccnild  be  called  peace, 
in  which  you  were  subject  to  all 
the  emharrassmerts,  and  obliged 
to  ma' main  iill  the  expenses  i^nd 
apparatus  of  war.  A  large  pro- 
portion in.leed  of  your  seamen  has 
been  in  aci'i.d  service  for  twelve 
or  thirteen  years,  and  in  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  mor,t  toilsome,  dano^er- 
ous,  unproa:able,  and  imprimis- 
in:^  dcscripti.^n  :  compelled  for  th$ 
miv:  pan,  cf  laie  years,  to  oncoun- 
ti-r  the  incl'.'i72cncy  of  all  seasons, 
tlicy  l:ave  had  to  watch  the  enemy 
in  liis  por*s,  v/ithout  even  the  hope 
of  meetin^rjf  and  conquerinsy  him; 
which  wop.ld  render  a  British  sea- 
man indi.Feront  to  fatigue.  lor, 
the  enemy  havi'jg  no  means  of 
M  J  safety 
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safety  but  in  eluding  die  vigilance  among  the  general  a<!vance,  I  pro- 
of our  seamen,  disappoints  that  pose  to  grant  to  the  chaplain  the  ap- 
tl,iirst  ibr  conquest  and  glory  which  pointment  of  school-master,  which 
distinfruishes  our  gallant  tars,  and  will  form  an  addition  to  his  reve- 
which  reconciles  them  to  danger,  nue  of  twenty  pounds  a  year.  I 
Under  such  an  accumulation  of  now  come  to  the  commissioned 
disadvantages,  can  you  refuse  them  officers,  whose  pay  has  not  experi- 
any  comfort  in  your  power  to  ad-  enced  any  rise  since  the  days  of 
minister.?  Can  you  hesitate  to  fur-  queen  Ann.  First,  as  to  ^lieute- 
nish  them  with  the  means  of  solace  nants,  who  have  received  but  five 
on  their  midnight  watch  ? — Now,  shillings  a  day  since  that  period, 
as  to  the  scale  of  augmentation,  I  I  should  add  one  shilling  per  day ; 
propose  to  allow  every  ordinary  to  the  captains  and  admirals,  whose 
seaman  an  additional  pay  of  six-  pay  has  lieen  as  stationary  as  that 
pence  per  week,  or  two  shillings  of  the  lieutenants,  I  would  also 
per  month  ;  to  every  able  seaman  make  an  addition.  The  captains, 
one  shilling  per  week,  or  four  shiU  I  assure  the  house,  although  their 
lings  per  mondi ;  to  all  petty  offi-  complaints  have  not  been  so  often 
cers,  who,  according  to  the  uni-  heard,  have  as  much  ground  to 
versal  opinion,  are  so  materially  complain,  and  are  as  much  entitled 
inftriimental  in  preserving  the  dis-  to  attention,  as  any  class  in  his 
cipline,  and  promoting  the  success  majesty's  service.  To  the  pay  of 
of  our  fleets,  five  shillings  per  these  officers,  therefore,  1  would 
montli.  At  the  same  time  I  mean  add  four  shillings  per  day.  The 
that  a  considerable  addition  should  gradation  respecting  die  admirals  I 
take  place  in  the  number  of  this  would  arrange  thus :  to  redr-ad« 
very  useful  bc^dy  of  men — this  mirals,  an  addition  of  8/.  6d,  per 
addition  to  include  all  those  who  day;to  vice-admirals,  five  shillings; 
are  denominated  on  board,  the  to  admirals,  seven  shillings ;  and. 
captains  of  the  forecastle,  of  the  to  admirals  of  the  fleet  teil  shillings. 
mast,  of  the  tops  and  of  die  after-  Upon  this  calculation,  the  addition 
guard,  who  are  the  most  active  under  the  several  heads  will  stand 
seamen  6n  board,  and  to  each  of  thus : 

them  I  propose  an  increase  of  9i.  Officers  -  -  -  ^56,383 

6V/.  per  month.     To  masters' mates  Warrant  officers  -  -  -  -  7,310 

and  warrant  officers  I  would  give  Masters'  mates  -  -  -  -  2,563 

an   addition    of   six   shillings  ]>er  Petty  officers 27,600 

month.     As   the   warrant  officers  Lieutenants 26,800 

are  retained  and  receive  their  pay  Captains 27,904- 

during  peace,  as  well  as  war,  the  Admirals 31,806 

addition   to   be  granted   them,  in  Able  seamen 78,000 

this  instance,  is  only  to  be  allowed  Ordinary  seamen  -  -  —30,000 

while  they   are  in  actual   service.  « 

To  the  master  and  surgeons,  I  have  Total 288,366 

already  stated,  no  addition  is  to  be  Or  say  300,000/.  per  annum.     But 

macle.     But  there  is  a  class  of  per-  as  the  estimate  for  the  present  year 

sons    in    the  navy,  wliose  claims  is  only  made  out  from  May  next, 

to  attention  are  as  well  founded  as  T  have  only  now  to  move  for  the 

die  general  respectability  of  their  grant  of  193,168/.     To  the  princi- 

diaracter,  I  mean  the  chaplains ;  pie  of  this  arrangement  I  have  no 

fear 
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4ar  of  any  opposit'on ;  and  if  in 
the  details  any  thing  objectionable 
should  occur,  I  shall  be  very  will- 
ing to  attend  to  the  suggestion  of 
any  gentleman  upon  it.  The  plan 
of  providing  for  thpse  v/ho  are  able 
to  serve  being  gone  through,  we 
naturally  turn  our  attention  to  those 
who  are  disabled  by  age^  infirmi- 
ty, or  wounds,  from  any  longer 
serving  their  count  v.  For  such 
persons  Greenwich  chest  and  Greei^- 
wich  hospital  already  furnish  some 
provision.  As  to  the  hospital,  that 
institution  has  quite  sufficient  funds 
to  answer  its  object,  and  any  fur- 
ther allowance  to  the  seamen  who 
subsist  on  it  would  be  rather  liable 
to  abuse.  But,  as  to  the  chest, 
its  funds  would  be  insufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Those  in  view  re- 
quire an  addition  of  from  fourteen 
to  20,000/.  Out  of  this  sum  I 
would  have  allowed  to  out-pension- 
ers a  certain  addition  each,  to  be 
tegulated  according  to  their  ser- 
vices and  their  present  situation. 
From  seven  pounds  a  year,  it  should 
rise  in  gradation  till  it  reached  one 
shilling  per  day.  For  tliis  sum  I 
mean  no  addition  to  the  pubHc  bur- 
tliens.  I  propose  it  lo  be  provided 
hy  a  measure  which  will  require  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in,  namely,  by 
a  grant  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
from  all  j>rize-money  ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
his  majesty's  consent  to  set  apart, 
for  the  same  purpose,  all  droits  of 
the  admiralty.  His  majesty's  uni- 
form solicitude  for  the  comfort  and 
rewards  of  the  navy  warrants  a  con- 
fidence in  hre  acquiescence  upon 
this  subject." 

The  motion  for  the  grant  of 
193,168/.  with  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded,  being  read 
by  the  chairman;  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  an  hon.  member, 
lord  Howick  stated,   that  the  pro* 


posed  addition  to  the  number  of 
petty  officers  would  amount  to  about 
ten  in  each  ship  of  the  line. 

Lord  Garlies  perfectly  coincided 
with  the  noble  lord  in  the  principle 
but  diffi;red  in  some  respects  in  the 
application  of  that  principle.  As 
a  naval  officer,  he  must  be  a  friend 
to  any  proposal  for  an  adequate 
compensation  being  made  to  per- 
sons who  deserve  so  well  of  their 
country.  AVhat  was  the  present 
project?  Three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  to  be  added  to  the  pub- 
lic expense,  and  only  a  few  were  to 
be  benefited  by  these  regulations. 
The  most  essential  class  of  men 
were  still  unprovided  for  in  this 
plan ;  he  meant  the  warrant  and 
petty  officers  of  the  navy.  The 
carpenters  ought  to  be  better  pro- 
vided for ;  the  J  were  fiiirly  entitled 
to  five  pounds  per  month ;  it  was 
true  that  in  the  large  ships  they 
received  nearly  that  sum,  but  from 
a  seventy-four  gun  ship  downward, 
they  did  not  enjoy  this  remunera- 
tion. The  petty  officers,  who  might 
be  said  to  rank  with  the  Serjeants 
and  corporals  in  the  army, ^should 
receive  three  pounds  pef  month, 
which  is  what  they  acquire  in  the 
merchant  service.  He  could  not 
object  to  the  rewards  assigned  to  the 
Ordinary  and  able-bodied  seamen  ; 
but  raiher  than  not  competently 
provide  for  the  warrant  and  petty 
officers,  he  would  have  left  the 
former  to  the  additional  advantages 
they  had  to  expect  from  Green- 
wich hospital,  and  the  chest  of 
the  other  meritorious  institution. 
It  wa^  very  desirable  that  the  navy 
should  be  put  upon  that  footing 
w^hich  should  render  it  die  object 
of  voluntary  service :  by  making 
the  fit  compensation,  the  conrpul- 
sory  mSans  of  the  impress  would 
be  rarely  necessary.  With  this 
view,  he  should  wish  that  every 
M  4f  ,  petty 
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petty  officer,  who  should  not  have 
been  punished  by  a  court-martial, 
and  who  should  have  regularly  re- 
turned to  his  duty  when  called 
upon,  should  be  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion from  the  hospital,  and  that 
the  benefits  .  of  this  establishment 
should  also  be  extended  to  the  wi- 
dows of  such  officers. 

Lord  Howick's  motion  being 
agreed  to,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  brought  up  on  the  2Sth ; 
when,  after  a  short  debate,  in  which 
lord  Garlies  and  lord  Howick 
were  tlie  principal  speakers,  the 
resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  secretary  Windham  on  the 
SOtb  of  April  moved  for  the  ^se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill  for  repeal- 
mg  the  additional  force  act. 

General  sir  James  Pulteney  rose 
to  oppose  the  bill.  He  did  not 
object  to  it  from  a  principle  of  op- 
position to  his  majesty's  ministers, 
but  from  the  real  conviction  of  his 
o\yn  mind  :  and  whether  connected* 
or  unconnected  with  ministers,  he 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have 
pursued  precisely  die  same  course, 
as  ft  was  avowedly  the  object  of 
this  bill  to  make  way  for  the  adop- 
tion of  another  measure  to  which 
his  dislike  was  equally  strong. 
His  reasons  for  opposing  the  re- 
peal of  the  additional  force  act  pro- 
ceeded from  two  distinct  grounds  ; 
namely,  th^  great  military  princi- 
pie,  and  what  he  should  call  the 
civil  or  minor  principle.  The  mi- 
litary principle  was  that  by  which 
men  were  to  be  enlisted  for  the 
•ervice,  first,  for  a  limited  t^m  of 
five  years,  and  afterwards,  if  they 
thould  choose  it,  in  a  second  bat- 
talion, with  additional  bounty  for 
general  service,  without  limitation 
of  time  or  place.  This  he  consi- 
dered as  a  principle  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  and  objects 
•f  military  service.    Tfce  second 


principle,  or  that  of  raising,  men 
^by  the  influence  or  authority  of 
the  parish  officers,  he  considered 
much  less  important,  and,  for  ar- 
gument sake,  he  ^  was  willing  to 
give  it  up,  as  wholly  inadequate 
to  any  eligible  or  permanent  pur- 
pose ;  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
Uie  first  priiiciple,  he  was  not  only 
disposed,  ^  but  ready -.to  contend. 
In  the  fir  place,  he  thought  it 
radicr  extraoT*dinary  diat  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  should  pro- 
pose the  repeal  of  a  bill,  die  lead- 
ing principle  of  which  was  to  give 
the  recruit  an  option  of  enlisting 
either  for  limited  or  general  service  ; 
and  this  at  the  very  ume  when  he 
avowed  his  intention,  under  this 
proposed  modification,  to  adopt 
tliat  principle  as  one  of  his  indispen- 
sable propositions.  But  though 
the  bill  now  proposed  to  be  repealed 
gave  to  the  recruit  an  option  for 
the  limitation  of  his  services  to  Ume 
and  place,  the  latter  he  thought 
the  still  stronger  inducement,  and 
that,  if  any  thing  could  more 
strongly  than  another  reconcile 
the  recruit  to  enlistment,  it  was 
this.  Yet  ft  was  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  in  point  of  fact  this  op- 
tion had  no  material  influence  what- 
ever in  preventing  men  who  enlisted 
for  limited  service,  to  extend  the 
term  afterward  by  enlisting  for 
-general  service,  and  for  life.  One 
of  the  principal,  arguments  against 
raising  men  in  this  way  was,  that  it 
cost  double  bounty.  He  would 
admit  the  bounty  wtis  somediing 
higher  for  general  than  for  limited 
service ;  but  if  for  the  difference 
of  six  guineas  per  man,  men  were 
to  he  enlisted  for  life  and  general 
service,  instead  of  temporary  and 
local  service,  the  difference  would 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds ;  and  this  was 
a  sum  which,   in  these  time^  it 

would 
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would  be  fals^  ceconomy  to  save, 
bj  forgoing  so  important  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  service.  But  oscono- 
my  was  not  the  onlv  principle  upon 
wliich  the  plan  of  the  right  honour- 
labie  gentleman  was  opposed  to 
this  bill.  It  was  said  that  by  his 
piun,  the  men  would  be  raised 
Fooner  than  for  general  and  unli- 
mited service.  He  saw  not,  how- 
ever, any  great  diflPerence  whether 
the  men  were  raised  in  three  months 
or  in  six,  if  they  were  but  obtained  ; 
and  it  was  obvious  from  what  had 
already  been  proved,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  limited  and  gene- 
ral service  had  not  such  an  effect 
in  promoting  or  discouraging  enlist- 
ment, as  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman professed  to  think.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  discover  any 
superiority  in  tlie  plan  he  proposed, 
that  could  induce  him  to  relinquish 
the  principle,  the  advantages  of 
which  had  been  already  so  long, 
so  uniformly,  and  so  i-ecently  ex- 
perienced. He  begged  leave  now 
10  offer  a  few  observations  upon 
its  disadvantages  ;  in  doing  which 
be  should  confine  himself  to  the 
regulations  proposed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  himself. 
And  first,  as  to  his  proposition  for 
enlisting  men  for  a  limited  term  of 
ieven  years,  and  discharging  them 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  even 
though  in  the  midst  of  war.  He 
understood,  indeed,  that  military 
opinions  of  high  authority,  of  no  less 
a  person  than  the  great  kird  Corn- 
wallis,  and  another  experienced 
officer,  were  in  favour  of  it  for  home 
service,  and  in  times  of  profound 
peace.  But  with  respect  to  foreign 
service,  and  times  cf  war,  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  military  men  was 
decidedly  against  it.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  support 
of  his  principle,  had  pleaded  the 
tniform  usage  of  foreign  services 


on  the  continent,  and  said,  that 
until  of  very  late  years  it  was  the 
uniform  practice  of  all  Europe. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
to  be  sure,  had  not  relied  much 
upon  this  argument:  but  he  should 
himself  be  glad  to  learn  in  what 
service  of  Europe  such  a  principle 
had  obtained.  In  fact,  it  never 
had  been  the  usage  of  any  of  the 
continental  services,  to  enlist  mea 
for  af  limited  term  of  service  with- 
out annexing  the  condition  of  *  du- 
ring the  war.'  As  to  the  other  ob- 
jects proposed  by  the  plan,  particu- 
larly tliat  of  obtaining  soldiers  of 
a  superior  character,  he  could  not 
perceive  any  very  prominent  advan- 
tage. Discipline  was  the  great 
and  most  desirable  object,  and  laat 
men  of  "the  meanest  capacity  gene- 
rally learned  in  a  short  time,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  practise  all  the 
manoeuvres  necessary  in  the  field. 
He  begged  also  to  ask,  whether  it 
was  prob;ible  thiit  the  way  to  attach 
a  soldier  to  the  service,  or  to  good 
disciplii  • ,  was  to  teach  him  to 
look  forward  perpetually  to  the 
termination  of  two  or  three  years^ 
which  wcoi'id  free  him  from  all  sul>- 
j action  to  the  authority  of  his  offi- 
cers ?  He  should  ask  also,  whether 
the  telling  a  soldier,  that  his  pro- 
fession was  a  bad  niode  of  obtain- 
ing a  liveUhcod,  was  a  promising 
way  to  induce  him  to  prefer  or 
remain  in  the  sei-vice,  widiout  per- 
petually looking  forward  to  other 
view?,  or  the  imaginary  comforts 
of  other  occupations  ?  or  whether 
a  soldier  on  foreign  service,  look- 
ing anxiously  forward  to  *the  ter- 
mination of  a  short  period,  which 
must  restore  him  to  his  native  coun- 
try and  his  family,  wa«;  more  likely 
to  sustaih  fatigues  and  hardships, 
or  encounter  d:ingers,  and  recon- 
cile h'm  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
soldier's  fortune,  than  if  he  had 
assumed 
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assumed  the  profession  for  life,  and 
vr2LS  conscious  that,  though  he 
might  escape  one  danger  to-day, 
he  might  fall  on  the  morrow? 
The  country  did  not  seem  to  him 
in  a  state  that  could  call  for  a  mea- 
sure so  new  and  extraordinary  j 
and  circumstanced  as  we  now  stand, 
surely  no  measure  could  be  more 
improper  than  a  proposition  to  dis- 
charge from  the  service,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  war,  or  on  the 
eve  of  a  most  important  emergency, 
the  most  valuable  class  of  men  in 
the  service,  who  had  been  rendered 
good  soldiers  by  seven  years  service, 
in  which  they  had  befen  seasoned 
in  various  climates,  and' inured  to 
all  the  habits  of  military  life.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  attach  men 
to  a  mode  of  life  which  they  were 
told  was  to  continue  but  for  a  short 
time.  It  was  impossible,  also,  that 
officers  should  not  be  extremely 
anxious  to  retain  those  men  whom 
tliey  had  with  so  much  care  and 
attention  trained  to  a  knowledge  of 
tlieir  duty ;  and  surely  h  was  in- 
finitely better  for  the  service,  that 
the  men  should  depend  upon  the 
officers  than  the  officers  upon  the 
men.  This  was  felt  even  in  the 
militia,  where  the  term  of  service 
was  only  for  a  limited  time  of  five 
years,  and  the  officers  felt  much 
disgust  at  being  deprived  of  the 
disciplined  flower  of  their  regi- 
ments ;  and  even  in  that  branch  of 
our  defence,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  include  the  term  *  du- 
ring the  war,  in  the  period  of  ser- 
vice. Upon  the  whole,  then,  con- 
ceiving the  bill  now  proposed  to  be 
repealed,  to  be  superior,  in  many 
respetts,  to  the  plan  proposed  for 
adoption  in  its  place,  he  should  not 
consent  to  its  repeal,  at  least  before 
the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  came  first  before  the  house, 
and  was  subjected  to  some  modifi- 


cations which  might  render  it  less 
objectionable. 

Mr.  Mainwaring  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  examine  very  minutely 
the  structure  and  machinery  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  billprpposed 
to  be  repealed ;  nor  did  he  feel  the 
present  a  fit  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  another  mea- 
sure proposed  in  lieu  of  it.  But  he 
should  have  thought  it  more  advi- 
sable for  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman to  have  waited  until  he  had 
matured  the  plan  in  his  contem- 
plation before  he  had  proposed  tlie 
repeal.  However,  as  there  was  a 
very  principal  part  of  the  bill  to 
which  he  had  insurmountable  ob- 
jections, and  as  he  felt  himself 
forced  reluctantly  to  vote  against 
it,  he  rose  to.  give  the  reasons 
which  influenced  him  to  that  vote, 
the  necessity  of  which  he  regret- 
ted, because,  if  those  who  brought 
forward  the  present  proposition 
should  succeed  that  night,  it  would 
encourage  them  to  triumph  in  hav- 
ing got  rid  of  this  bill,  merely  to 
make  room  for  another,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which,  so  far  as  he  had 
heard  them  explained,  he  by  no 
means  approved.  His  leading  ob- 
jections to  the  existing  bill  were, 
first,  that  it  imposed  upon  church- 
wardens a  species  of  duty  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  functions- 
Another  objection  he  had  to  the 
bill  was,  that  it  was  a  measure  of 
paitial,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  op- 
pressive taxation.  It  might  be  sai J 
that  it  was  a  measure  of  public  de- 
fence, and  that  all  measures  of  de- 
fence were  necessarily  measures  of 
taxation  : — true,  but  not  of  partial 
taxation,  for  a  general  advantage  ; 
for,  as  the  benefit  of  the  defence 
was  universal  to  the  country,  so 
also  should  be  the  principle  of  the 
taxation  in  support  of  it.  The 
burthen  should  be  equally  divided 
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in  the  same  proportion,  and  under 
the  same  system  of  finance,  as  the 
odier  general  taxes  of  the  country 
brought  forward  every  year,  and 
not  suffered  to  fall  most  heavily, 
as  this  certainly  did,  upon  classes 
and  individuals  least  able  to  bear 
it.  The  bill  at  first  avowed  for  its 
object  a  burthen  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  large ;  but 
tvhere  it  could  not  be  productive 
in  raising  the  men,  then  it  became 
operative  in  the  way  of  partial 
taxation*  Unfortunately  it  was  not 
in  the  most  populous  parishes  that 
the  means  of  payment  were  most 
easy ;  consequently  the  heavierljur- 
then  fell  upon  the  most  numerous 
and  most  indigent  classes ;  and  as  the 
poors'  rates  formed  the  basis  upon 
which  the  tax  was  assessed,  it  wa« 
not  upon  the  splendid  palace,  or 
the  wealthy  and  titled  occupant, 
that  the  chief  onus  fell,  but  upon 
the  industrious  and  often  distressed 
tradesman.  Having  said  thus  much 
against  the  bill  now  proposed  to  be 
repealed,  he  fully  agreed  with  the 
honourable  baronet  who  preceded 
him,  in  the  propriety  of  not  aban- 
doning a  system  of  enlistment  tiiat 
had  been  found  so  productive,  for 
a  project  yet  untried.  He  perfect- 
ly agreed  in  the  trite  though  vul- 
gar adage  of  "  Leave  will  alone," 
for  die  attempt  to  improve  it  might 
have  the  contrary  effect.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  he 
was  convinced,  in  speaking  of  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  com- 
mon soldiers,  spoke  of  them  ra- 
dier  as  what  they  ought  to  be, 
than  as  what  they  really  were. 
They  were,  he  believed,  a  class  of 
mankind  rather  actuated  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  than  by 
any  views  to  remoter  considera- 
tions, and  by  no  means  as  men 
of  the  refined  feeling  or  sentiment 
which  the  right  honourable  gen- 


tleman appeared  to  consider  thciri 
as  possessed  of.  Having  thus  ex- 
pressed his  general  sentiments,  be 
concluded  by  declaring,  that  he 
should  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
bill — so  far*  at  least,  as  it  was  cal- 
culated to  oppress  parishes  and  their 
churchwardens. 

Mr,  Canning. — I  gave  way,  sir, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the 
honourable  general  who  opened 
this  debate ;  because,  in  die  very 
extraordinary  situation  in  which  tl^ 
house  is  at  present  placed, — called 
upon  as  we  are  to  discuss  questions 
not  immediately  perhaps  within  our 
province  or  capacity,  questions  of  a 
purely  militafy  nature, — and  hav- 
ing been  denied  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  those  lights  which  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  opinions  of 
fiigh  military  authorities, — it  is  cer- 
tainly very  desirable  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of 
whatever  professional  knowledge 
and  experience  we  happen  to  pos- 
sess among  ourselves^  and  it  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  that  we  do 
possess,  in  the  person  of  the  ho- 
nourable general,  and  others,  a  de- 
gree of  that  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience sufficient  to  enlighten  and 
direct  our  decisions.  If,  sir,  from 
this  feeling  I  gave,  way  to  the  ho- 
nourable general  with  satisfaction, 
that  satisfaction  certanly  hasnot  been 
diminished  by  finding  in  liis  judg- 
menf'and  authority  tlie confirmation 
of  those  opinions  which  the  best  at- 
tention that  r  could  bestow  upontlje 
subject,  and  the  best  inquii  ies  that  I 
havchad  an  opportuuiiy  of  making, 
had  led  me  to  form  and  to  bring  down 
to  this  house,  subject  to  be  corrected 
here  by  fuller  discussion  and  better 
information.  I  submit  that  the 
true  view  of  the  question  now  before 
the  house,  is  that  which  the  honour- 
able general,  who  opened  the  de- 
bute, has  taken  of  it.  It  is  not 
wlietber 
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v^hether  the  additional  force  act 
shall  be  altered  or  modified.     It  is 
not  merely  whether  the  provisions 
and  enactments  of  that  act  shall 
be  altogether  repealed.     It  is,  whe- 
ther by  the  repeal  of  the  principle 
upon  which  that  act   rests,    and 
upon  which  rest  also  all  the  other 
measures  by  which  we  have  hither- 
to been  in  the  habit  of  providing 
for  the  internal  military  defence 
of  the  country,  we  shall  this  night 
take  the  first  step  towards  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  whole  of  our 
military  system.      This  is,  as  it 
strikes  me,  the  real  question  upon 
which  we  have  to  deliberate  :   and 
a  more  awful  and  momentous  one 
was  never  submitted  to  the  delibe- 
ration of  the  house  of  commons. 
It  is  upon  this  ground  that  I  found 
the  amendment  which  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the 
house;  and  for  which  I  do  really 
think  not  only  that  the  house  in 
general,    (who  having  heard  the 
right  honourable  secretary's  state- 
ment of  his  plans,  must  be  aware 
that  that  measure,    which  is  now 
immediately  before  them,   is  the 
very  last  and  least  considerable  part 
of  what  they  have  to  look  for  at 
his  hands;)  but  that  even  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  himself  (Mr. 
Mainwaring)  who  is  so  decided  an 
enemy  to  the  additional  force  bill 
as  it  at  present  operates,  may  vote 
with  perfect  propriety    and   con- 
sistency.    I  shall  not  a*^k  of  the 
house  to  negative  the  repeal  of  that 
bill ;  much  less  shall  I  ask  of  them 
to  determine  upon  retaining  it  with 
all  its  existing  inconveniencics  and 
imperfections  (whatever  they  may 
be).     But  I  shall  entreat  of  them 
not  to  decide  precipitately,  and  in- 
considerately   to   repeal    and    do 
away  for  ever,  not  this  or  that 
clause  of  a  bill,  or  this   or   tliat 
modification  of  the  principle  on 


which  it  is  foundedj;  but  the  very 
principle  itself,  the  very  foundation 
of  this,  and  every  other  measure,  by 
which  the  military  establishments  of 
this  country  have  been  sustained  at 
a  height  adequate  to  its  necessities. 
I  shall  entreat  of  thenxnot  to  decide 
upon  this  repeal,  without  having 
previously  considered  and  ascertain- 
ed what  measures  of  security,  what 
plan,  with  a  rational  prospect  of  effi- 
ciency and  success,  they  are  likely 
to  see  substituted  in  the  room  of 
what  is  proposed  to  be  destroyed. 
With  this  view,  I  shall  propose  to 
tlie  house  to  defer  the  vote  upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  now 
before  them,  for  such  a  time  only 
as  may  give  the  right  h'onourable 

fentleman  sufficient  opportunity  to 
evelop  those    plans    of   reform, 
and  regeneration,  which  he  opened 
to    us    generally   on   the   former 
night ;  and  the  first  statement  of 
which,  I  am  sure,  has  created  im- 
pressions rather  of  alarm  andanxi- 
et)',  than  of  that  undoubting  con- 
fidence, which  should  induce  us  to 
forgo  whatever  security  w^e  now 
possess,  in  order  to  trust  entirely  to 
what  tiie  right  honourable  gentle- 
man may  provide  for  us  hereafter. 
In    voting  for  the    proposition 
which  I  mean  to  submit  to   the 
house,  they  will  not  be  required  to 
vote  against  the  principle  of  service 
for  a  limited  period.     All  that  I 
want  is  to  postpone  the  repeal  of 
this  act,  involving,  as  that  repeal 
would  do,  a  renunciation   of  our 
established  system,  until  we  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  discus- 
sing fully,  and  judr^ing  fairly,  tlie 
expediency  and  efficacy  of  tlie  sy* 
stem  which  is  to  be  substituted  for 
it.     I  do  not  object  to  the  fitness  of 
having  this    measure    tried;     but 
doubting  much    its   capability  to 
sustain  the  load  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  proposes,  to 
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Uyapon  It,  (and  if  it  cannot  sus- 
tain that  load,  however  good  the 
thing  may  be  in  itself,  his  case  is 
not  made  out,)-— I  conjure  the 
house  not  to  recede  from  all  their 
former  votes,  from  all  their  re- 
corded opinions,  from  the  esta- 
blished practice  of  the  country,  to 
risque  the  safety  of  the  state  upon 
a  wild  and  ihitried  theory,  which 
has  only  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  dictum  to  vouch  for 
lis  success.  When  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  talts  of  this 
pleasure  as~an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  army,  I  answer, 

Sas  I  have  already  answered)  that 
would  oppose  no  improvements  ; 
that  the  army  has,  on  many  occa- 
sions, very  properly  experienced 
the  beneficence  of  government ; 
that  it  was  not  forgotten  under  the 
administration  of  my  right  honour- 
able friend.  But  when  he  repre- 
sents it  as  an  improvement  of  such 
value  and  ^itent  as  of  itself  to  in^ 
sure  a  constant  supply  of  recruits, 
more  than  equal  to  the  increased 
demand  which  it  will  itself  occa*- 
sion,  and  of  recruits  of  an  infinitely 
better  description  than  are  now  to 
be  had,  I  confess  I  much  doub^ 
whether  this  statement  is  not  k  little 
exaggerated.  I  apprehend  that  the 
very  best  description  of  soldiers 
are  those  which  are  recruited  from 
among  the  peasantry  :  now  if  the 
mere  physical  adv^tages  of  the 
soldier's  condition  over  the  peasant's 
arc  sufiicient  to  induce  the  latter  to 
enlist,  I  really  do  not  see  that  any 
thing  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man proposes  to  add  to  that  dif- 
ference can  materially  increase  its 
operation.  Food  and  raiment,  and 
lodging,  and  fire,  and  moderate 
labour,  and  care  in  sickness,  are 
the  essential  points  in  which  the 
situation  of  one  man  can,  physi- 
cally speaking,  be  made  materially 


preferable  to  that  of  another ;  and 
this  distinction,  I  apprehend,  exists 
already  in  a  sufiicient  degree  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  the  peasant, 
to  give  you  whatever  fair  chance 
may  arise  from  a  comparison  of 
the  two  situations.  But  there  is, 
it  seems,  in  the  notion  of  service  for 
Jife,  something  so  revolting,  some* 
thing  so  terrifying  in  the  very 
sound,  that  it  is.of  itself  efficient 
to  deter  the  young  recruit  from 
enlisting.  In  the  sound,  perhaps* 
there  may ;  and  it  i*equires  but 
little  reflection  to  discover  at  once 
the  incorrectness  of  the  expression, 
and  the  extravagancy  of  the  infer- 
ence which  is  drawn  from  it.  Ser- 
vice for  life,  we  well  know,  means 
in  fact  no  more  than  service  during 
the  fhilitary  age ;  during  that  pe- 
riod  of  a  man's  life  which,  what- 
ever be  the  original  choice,  desti- 
nation, or  necessity  that  determines 
his  pursuit  or  occupation,  must 
infallibly  be  devoted  to  diat  pur- 
suit, and  at  the  end  of  which  period 
alone  he  can  look  for  retirement  or 
release.  And  if,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  he '  is  ensured  a  com- 
petency proportioned  to  his  station 
in  life,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  profession  which  aflFords  that 
assurance,  is  at  least  not  infe-  . 
rior  in  its  attractions  and  advan- 
tages to  any  other  which  is  open  to 
the  same  rank  or  class  in  society. 

If,  sir,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  so  satisfied  of  the 
perfection  of  his  projects  5  if  he  is 
confident  that  the  advantages  which 
he  proposes  will  not  be  counterr 
balanced  by  any  of  the  inconveni- 
encies  which  we  apprehend;  if  he 
thinks  the  indefinite  enlistments  so 
onerous  and  unreasonable,  and  ser^ 
vice  for  a  limited  period  so  certain 
a  remedy,  and  so  safe  a  practice;  I 
cannot  forbear  expressing  my  sur- 
prise, that  be  should  not  think  of 
applying 
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applying  this  change  to  the  existing 
regular   army.     He  has  expressly 
told  us  that  it  is  not  his  intention 
to  do  so  ;  and  he  tells  us  in  defence 
•f  this  seeming  inconsistency,  that 
the  existing  army,  having  entered 
into  a  contract  for  indefinite  service, 
has  no  claim  to  relc*ase  or  mitiga- 
tion.    I  confess,  sir,  I   cannot  en- 
tirely agree  witli  the  riglit  honour- 
able gentleman  in  his  construction 
of  this  contract.     I  doubt  whether, 
in  fair  construction,  he  who  enters 
m  a  state  of  life  which  may  subject 
him  to  many  contingent  hiirdships, 
does  not  become  entitled  to  any 
contingent  advantages  which  may 
belong  to  it.     But,  be  this  as   it 
may,    I   am    very"  sure   that  the 
right  honourable  gcntlem/an  is  the 
last  person  who  could  consistently 
hold  the  existing  army  to  his  own 
construction  of  the  contract.     He, 
who   contends  tliat  enlistment,  hi- 
therto,  has  been  a  trade  of  trick 
on  one  side,  and  delusion  on  the 
other, — he,    who    considers   these 
tricks  and   delusions  as   one  main 
ground   for  an   alteration  of   sy- 
stem, cannot  surely   mean   to   ex- 
clude from  the  benefit  of  that  alte- 
ration   the   very    case  which   has 
given  rise  to  it,  and,  when  he  has 
applieil  a  remedy  to  die  grievance, 
rdjise  it  to  -tliose,    and   to  those 
only,  who   are  the  individuals  ag- 
grieved.    The    right    honourable 
gentleman  has  extolled  in  the  high- 
est terms  the  advantages  of  a  large 
regular  army.     On   that   subject 
undoubtedly  there  can  be  no  diffe- 
rence  of   opinion.     But    witliout 
carrying  to  too  great  an  excess  a 
reneration  for  the  establishments 
and  opinions  of  our  ancestors,  we 
may  be   permitted   to   doubt   the 
propriety  of  carrying  the  regular 
array  to  an  unlimited  extent,  with- 
out any  check  or  balance  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  military  system 


of  the  country.  Upoa  emergenT 
cies  our  regular  army  may  safely 
be  augmented  to  any  point  to 
which  we  can  convenieutly  carry 
it :  but  it  has  always  hitherto  hap- 
pened, fortunately  at  least,  if  it  has 
not  been  contrived  wisely,  that  the 
other  descriptions  of  our  force 
have  grown  w^ith  it  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  endeavouring  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  hirge  regular 
army,  while  he  is  sapping  all  the 
other  establishments  which  ought 
constitutionally  to  accompany  it. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
may  pei  haps  tell  me  that  die  checks 
and  balances  to  which  I  allude, 
are  mere  creatures  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  for  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
probable that  our  militia  or  volun- 
teers should  in  any  instance  be 
drawn  out  against  tlie  line.  God 
forbid  they  should  !  But  look,  sir, 
at  the  analogy  of  our  civil  consti- 
tution ; — what  is  it  but  a  system  of 
mutual  checks  and  balances,  which 
have  a  suie  though  silent  operation 
on  each  other  ?  When  foreigners 
are  told  of  the  power  of  diis 
branch  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
power  of  that  branch,— -<^f  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  —  diey 
imagine,  amidst,  such  conflicting 
authorities  the  work  of  g€)vern- 
ment  and  legislation  must  be  at 
a  stand  :  on  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  it  is  carried  on  the  more 
smoothly  for  diis  opposition  of 
powers,  and  that  the  mutual  con- 
sciousness of  each  other's  strength 
preserves  all  parties  within  bounds^ 
and  contributes  to  the  security  of 
the  whole.  The  very  sdllness  of 
the  balance'  h  a  proof  of  its  sta- 
bility.-—Such  is  likewise  the  opera- 
tion of  our  checks  upon  our  stand- 
ing army.  Nor  have  there  been 
wanting  insiances,  even  in  time^ 

which 
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vhich  are  m  the  remerribrance  of 
us  ally  when  the  regular  army 
alone  would  not  have  been  ade- 
quate  to  preserve  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country  ; — when  to  have 
been  dependent  upon  it  alone 
would  have  been  hazardous  in  the 
extreme,  .  This  is  a  subject  of  infi- 
nite importance  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view ;  it  is  a  subject  of  in- 
finite delicacy  also :  and  if  I  feel 
it  to  be  so  at  this  moment,  while 
we  are  yet  in  possession  of  all  those 
securities  which  it  is  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  object  to  de- 
stroy, I  cannot  help  apprehending 
that  some  ten  years  hence  perhaps, 
when  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's system  shall  have  had  its  full 
effect,  and  shall  have  left  no  other 
military  force  in  the  country  than 
i  huge  unbalanced  standing  army, 
a  member  of  parliament  may  rise 
in  this  house  to  deliver  his  opinion 
upon  subjects  in  which  the  army 
is  concerned,  with  very  diiFerent 
feelings  from  those  with  which  I 
now  address  you.  For  the  first 
lime  since  the  revolution,  parlia- 
ment has  this  year  voted  the  sup- 
plies for  the  army,  before  the  army 
estimates  were  presented.  Having 
so  far  forgone  the  jealousy  which 
ought  to  characterize  our  proceed- 
ings, we  are  bound  to  be  the  more 
cautious  in  considering  what  sort 
of  army  is  to  be  raised  and  main- 
tained by  these  supplies ;  particu- 
larly we  are  bound  to  take  care 
that  we  do  not  suffer  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  practi- 
cal security  of  our  liberties,  to  be 
brought  into  unnecessary  danger. 
\  do  maintain  that  such  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  system.  The  militia 
itself,  if  it  is  to  be  raised  according 
to  the  new  mode  proposed  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
to  be  raised  by  the  crowDy  will  be 


liable,  in  a  ^eat  degree,  to  the? 
same  constitutional  objection  which 
applies  to  a  standing  army,  though 
without  producing  to  the  country 
tlie  same  ad^'antages.  This,  and 
the  standing  army  itself,  will  be' 
the  whole  that  the  right  honourable  . 
gentleman  .proposes  to  leave  us. 
Against  a  regular  army  so  const i^ 
tuted,  I  doubt  whether  the  mutiny 
bill  itself  would  be  the  same  secu- 
rity that  we  have  hitherto  found  it- 
The  mutiny  bill  is  annual,  and  re- 
cognises no  term  of  service.  But 
if  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
system  takes  effect,  if  we  consent 
to  raise  the  soldier's  pay  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
to  give  him  certain  other  specified 
advantages  at  the  end  of  another 
specified  period,  and  make  this  the 
condition  of  his  original  enlistment, 
I  confess  I  doubt  how  far,  whea 
by  serving  a  portion  of  that  time 
he  shall  have  acquired  a  vested 
right  in  these  contingent  advan- 
tages, it  will  be  competent  for  this 
house  to  cut  short  his  service  by  a 
premature  dismissal.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  may  per- 
haps see  some  solution  to  this  dif- 
ficulty, if  it  has  ever  occurred  to 
him  :  but  it  is  at  least  a  difficulty 
gratuitously  incurred,  and  better 
avoided.  Sir,  I  think  we  should 
have  been  justified  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  principle  on  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  pro- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  additional 
force  act,  and  upon  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  act  in  his  plan,  for  the  al- 
teration of  the  militia  system,  as 
well  as  for  the  recruiting  of  the 
army,  from  the  preference  which 
he  has  manifested  throughout,  for 
voluntary  over  compulsory  service, 
in  concluding  that  there  was  at 
least  one  military  institution  in  the 
country  which  he  must  regard  with 
admiration.  If  the  right  honour- 
able' 
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able  gentleman  had  read  in  ancient 
history,  that  the  whole  population 
of  a  country,  of  a  great  commer- 
cial nation  like  this,  a  Tyre  or  a 
Carthage,  had  suddenly  quitted 
their  accustomed  habits,  and  had 
"voluntarily  assumed  a  maitial  ap- 

,  pearance,  and  subjected  themselves 
to  military  discipline,  he  would 
bave  spoken  of  such  an  event  with 
enthusiasm.  But  realities  do  not 
suit  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man. Distant,  phantoms  alone  can 
interest  his  feelings.  At  the  very 
'time  when  it  is  said  by  France, 
•when  the  school  of  Talleyrand  and 
Hauterive  are  labouring  to  per- 
suade the  nations  of  Europe,  that 
the  people  of  this  country,  gorged 
with  wealth,  and  sunk  in  the  low 
pursuits  of  gain,  are  altogether 
insensible  to  honour,  and  incapable 
of  exertion  ;  that  the  flesh  has  so 
far  overgrown  the  sinew,  that  there 
is  neither  strength  nor  spirit  re- 
maining among  them  ;  at  that 
▼ery  moment  have  they  given  the 
lie  to  those  assertions,  and  proved 

■  themselves  alive  to  every  generous 
and  patriotic  sentiment.  What- 
ever may  be,  in  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman's  eyes,  the  military 
trse  or  disadvantage  of  such  an 
effort,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
upon  the  continent  at  least  the 
volunteers  had  given  confidence  to 
cor  friends,  and  lowered  the  tone 
of  our  enemies  ;  that  in  whatever 
part  of  Europe  tliis  sudden  rush 
to  arms  wa«  known,  the  opinion 
there  instantly  prevailed,  tliat  our 
danger  was  dis'pellcd,  that  Eng- 
land was  saved.  *  It  fs  surely  not 
oar  business^  it  is  not  tlic  piovince 
■^nd  duty  of  a  minister  of  this 
country,  to  endeavour  to  lower 
tliis  confidence,  and  re-animate  the 
hopes  of  our  o.pponenls.  But  the 
right  honourable  gentleman .  looks 
at  thcbc  events,  ii  not  with  a  pre- 


judiced, at  least  with  too  impartial 
an  eye  ;  and  what  he  would  have 
hailed  wiih  rapture  in  the  history 
of  a  distant  period,  and  described 
in  a  learned  language,  brought 
near  to  his  eye  in  action,  and  ex- 
emplified in  the  plain  instance  of 
his  own  country,  fills  him  witli  dis- 
gust. He  sees  with  no  compla- 
cency these  *  belli  simulacra'  exhi- 
bited among  persons  whose  every 
day  habits  are  known  and  familiar 
to  him.  He  has  no  reliance  on 
their  military  pro^vess.  He  even 
fears  that  the  assumption  of  the 
soldier  by  the  citizen  has  polluted 
and  degraded  the  military  charac- 
ter. Sir,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
regular  armies  are  the  sole  cliamr 
pions  on  which  countries  must  de* 
pend  for  their  existence ;  tliat,  this 
champion  once  defeated,  the  coun- 
try must  fall.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  instances  the  sur- 
render of  Ulm,  and  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz:  he  tells  us  that  the 
French  force  marched  from  Ubn 
to  the  Inn,  through  an  unresisting 
population,  and  ^that  Vienna  fefl 
witliout  a  blow.  But  I  would  ask 
that  right  honourable  gentleman, 
if  there  had  been  between  Ulm  and 
the  Inn,  or  -between  the  Inn  and 
Vienna,  four  hundred  thousand 
volunteers,  or  the  militia  of  which 
this  country  can  boast,  would  the 
conquest  of  that  capital  have  been 
then  so  easy  ?  or  would  it,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  effected  at 
ail?  (Hear  hear!)  I  can,  there- 
fore, see  no  cause  for  stating,  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  country 
depends  on  the  regular  army  alone. 
With  respect  to  tlie  other  doctrine 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
holds  in  disparagement  of  the  vo- 
lunteers, that  the  union  of  the  civil 
and  military  characters  has  disr 
graced  the  latter,  my  opinion  i^ 
dii:ectly 
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directly   the  reverse.     I   consider 
this  union  as  not  only  peculiarly 
honourabie  to  tiie  general  charac- 
ter ot  this   country,   but   as  ana- 
logous to  its  constitution.     When 
it  is  explained  to  foreijrners  that  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  distributive 
justice   of  the    country    is    admi- 
nistered by  men  not  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,    but  by   magis- 
tnites,  who  lend  their  services  to 
the  public  for  this  purpose,  they 
are  astonished  at  a  practice  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  obtains  on 
the  continent.     No  one,  I  believe, 
however,    will  venture    to    aii^ert 
that  the  profession  of  the  law  in 
Great  Britain  is  contaminated  by 
this  practice  ;    or  that  the  dignity 
of  those  who  fill  the  high  magis- 
tracies of  the  country    is   in  any 
degree  impaired  by  this  voluntary 
Association,  in  some  of  its  duties^ 
of  men  who  neither  are,  nor  pre- 
tend to  be,  their  rivals  for  honour 
or  renown.     In  like  manner  with 
tespcct  to  the  volunteers — ^who  has 
contended  ? — no  man  has  contended 
or  argued, — ^that  the  volunteers  are, 
or  can  be,  or  need  be,  equal  to  the 
lYgular  army,* — nor  do  I  so  under- 
stand the    reports    on  the  table, 
which  state,  that  they  are  compe- 
tent to  "  act  with  the  line."     AH 
that  is  contended  fot  is,  that  they 
are  in  such  a  state  L»f  discipline  as 
to  aid,    and  not  disconcert,    the 
tegular  army;     to   communicate 
strength  to  them,  and  not  weak- 
ness and   confusion.       t   heartily 
wish,   sir,   that   the   same   words, 
^xrith  the  same  limitation,  and  the 
same  justice,    may  be  some  time 
hence  applied  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman*s  mass!!!.     Wi:h 
regard  to  this  mass,  several  ques- 
tions arise,   which  no    doubt  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  will, 
some  time  or  other,  think  it  fit  to 
answer.     How    are    they  to   be 
1806. 


trained  ?  how  combined  ?  r.nd  v:hU 
tlier  are  they  to  go?  To  find  om- 
cers  for  the  purpose  of  training 
them  will  not  be  so  easy  as  the 
right  honourable   gentleman  in:a- 

fints.     Tlie  militia,    upon   which 
e  appeared  to    reckr.n,  certainly 
cannot    spare    them.      The    very 
fault  of  the  milit-a  is,  that  it  is  itself 
impcrlecily    ofiicerod    at    present. 
The  oiricers  oi'  the  second  batta- 
lions have  been  mentioned  for  that 
purpose :    but    of  the   .57  second 
battalions,  30  «re  300  strong,  and 
want  all  their  own  officers ;    and 
the  remaining  27,  which  are  not 
filled  up  to  that  amount,  are  offi- 
cered only    in   proportion  to  the 
amount  to  which  they  are  filled: 
But  supposing  them  trained,  what 
is  then  to  become  of  them  ?  are 
they  to  be  ticketed  and  labelled^ 
and  laid  by  for  use  ?  under  whose 
custody  and  super intendance  ?  who 
is  to  be  answerable  for  their  forth- 
coming ?  how  will  it  be  possible  to 
keep  a  register  of  200,(K)0  names 
a  year,    which   in   six   years   will 
amount  to  1,^00,000,  so  as  to  en- 
able government  to  lay  their  hands 
upon   them  immediately  on  their 
being   wanted  ?     The  nature  and 
the  obje*ct  of  their  training  are  like- 
wise to  be  matters  of  consideration; 
If  they  are  to  be  employt.d  in  an* 
noyingthe  enemy  from  over  hedgts 
and    DC'hind    ditches,    a  'training 
would  be   required  very  different 
from  that  which  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  seems  to  have  in 
contemplation ;  ard  not  only  offi- 
cers to   instruct  them,    but   com- 
manders under  whom  they  may- 
rally  in  the  day  of  action.     Bur  if, 
as  has  been  stated  by   the   right 
honourable  gentleman,    they    are 
to  be  taken  into  the  ranks  of  the 
regular   army,    I   wish   to    know 
whether  there    is  a    single  com- 
manding officer,  who,  having  lost 
N  tw# 
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two  htindred  men,  would  not 
much  rather  go  into  battle  again 
vith  his  shattered  battalions  as  they 
were,  than  see  them  filled  up  with 
men  who,  from  their  inadequate 
discipline,  must  create  the  utmost 
confusion?  The  house  must  well 
remember  the  obloquy  that  was 
cast  on  the  measure  of  drafting 
from  the  militia  to  regular  regi- 
ments, when  the  expedition  to 
Holland  rook  place ; — yet  how  in- 
finitely superior  miist  the  militla- 
maii  be  to  the  peasant,  who  should 
only  have  b^cn  trained  for  iwenty- 
six  days  in  the  year  I  And  this  sug- 
gests another  consideration;  the 
Kind  of  encouragement  which  is  to 
be  held  out  to  tne  individuals  who 
compose  the  'mass  I  have  no 
'doubt  that  they  will  act  bravely ; 
every  Englishman  does  so  : .  but, 
certainly  it  is  not  very  alluring  t\ 
say  to  them — 'You  will  never  be 
called  on  until  a  vacancy  occurs:* 
in  other  words,  *  until  the  man  is 
shot,  whose  place  you  are  to  sup- 
ply.'  Those  men,  too,  are'  not 
to  be  regi mentally  clothed ;  so  that, 
as  soon  as  they  enter  the  ranks, 
fliey  will  probably  meet  with  a  pro- 
clamation from  the  enemy,  that 
all  men  taken  in  armis,  and  not  re- 
gularly soldiers,  should  undergo 
military  execution.  It  is  not  likely, 
after  every  allowance  has  been 
made  frr  their  courage,  that  these 
men  could  di«;play  any  great  zeal 
under  such  circumstances  ;  or  at 
least  that  the  full  benefit  can  be  de- 
rived from  their  constitutional 
bravery  and  spirit,  which  under 
better  regul.ition  might  reasonably 
be  expected  frf>m  them,  I  am  far 
from  contending,  however,  that, 
by  this  contradiction  of  himself 
alone,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man has  necessarily  precluded  him- 
self from  forming  a  good  plan.  I 
contend,  on  other  grounds,  that  he 


has  not  formed  one ;  and  on  tbese 
grounds  I  contend  that  he  has  com- 
pletely failed  in  establishing  the 
viciousness  of  the  principles  of 
those  which  he  proposes  to  abolish. 
I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion which  the  house  has  to  decide 
to-night,  so  £»"  as  the  additional 
force  bill  is  concerned,  is  purely 
a  question  of  comparison,  —  of 
compSirison  between  two  modes  of 
applying  the  same  principles,  that 
which  already  exists  and  which  has 
been  found  good  for  something  at 
least,  and  that  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  purposes  to 
propose,  and  which  promises  no- 
thing salutary  anxi  nothing  use* 
fill.  It  is  not  a  question  simply, 
whether  the  additional  force  bill 
shall  be  repealed,  and  its  principles 
altogether  got  rid  of; — ^for  the 
principles,  after  all,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  promises  to 
re-enact ;— -but  whether  we  shall 
gratify  him  by  giving  'up  a  xnea* 
sure  altogether,  which  a  little 
alteration  may  make  unobjection- 
able, and  then  trust  to  such  hopes 
as  he  has  given  us  for  a  perfect 
system  to  be  produced  hereafter. 
That  any  thing  which  he  has  yet 
opened  deserves  'that  name,  the 
roost  sanguine  of  his  admirers  can- 
not contend  or  believe. 

"  Sir,  I<im  far  from  wishing  that 
a  measure  should  be  fastened  on 
the  country,  which  the  govern- 
ment are  determined  not  to  carry 
into  efiect ;  but  I  certainly  wish 
that  the  house  should,  by  their 
vote,'  show  that  they  do  not  think 
the  right  honourable  gentleman^s 
plan  all  sufficient  as  a  substitute  for 
our  present  system,  unless  it  shall 
be  very  considerably  altered  from 
what  it  has  been  stated  by  him. 
Sir,  I  would  myself  be  the  first  to 
move,  that  the  additional  forte 
act  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee 
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ftiittee  for  the  purposeof  adding 
to  what  is  defective,  and  correct- 
ing what  is  erroneous;  and  I 
would  even  after  that  willingly 
abandon  it  altogether,  if  it  were 
fbund  inferior  to  the  amended  plan 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
But  my  object  is,  to  gain  time 
to  institute  this  comparison ;  my 
object  is,  not  to  part  precipitately 
with  whjjt  we  have,  until  we  are 
better  satisfied  of  the  advantages 
of  what  is  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  us ;  and  I  shall  therefore  move, 
that  for  the  word  *  nwv*  in  the 
onginal  motion,  be  substiti\ted  the 
words  *  this' day  three  weeks.  *  '* 

Mr.  Wilberforce  considered  the 
principle  of  the  bill  now.  proposed 
to  be  repealed,  to  be  vicious  and 
defective,  and  he  should  therefore 
vote  for  the  motion.  He  had  taken 
all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  in- 
quire into  the  efficacy  of  this  mea- 
sure. He  had  not  trusted  to  his 
own  judgment,  but  bad  consulted 
the  opinions  and  experience  of  se- 
veral respectable  magistrates,  and 
they  had  all  assured  him  that  the 
mcatupe  was  wholly  unfit  to  be 
rendered  permanent.  In  the  three 
ridings  of  Yorkshire,  he  found, 
upon  minute  inquiry,  that  either 
the  difficulties. were  so  great  as  co 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  bill, 
or  thait  no  man  had  been  returned 
at  all.  Those  different  ridings 
were  very  diflferently  situated  and 
circumstanced,  but  still  the  result 
was  the  same.  Similar  effects  were 
10  be  found  in  other  counties  :  in 
Somersetshire  the  bill  had  almost 
entirely  failed.  In  Bath  not  one 
man  was  raised  out  of  a  quota  of 
siity.four.  How  then  did  it  ajt- 
pear  by  the  return,  that  so  many 
men  were  raised  ?  It  was  by  the 
breach,  and  not  by  the  observance, 
of  the  law,  that  they  had  been  so 
^ised.    The  law  never  could  be 


made  effectual  but  by  the  breach 
of  it.  The  people  of  this  country 
did  not  like  to  have  men  asked, 
when  it  was  money  which  was  the 
only  tendency,  if  not  the  only 
object  of  the  request.  He  pro- 
fessed a  high  respect  for  the  cha- 
racter of^Uie  right  honourable 
gentleman  witli  wliom  the  measure 
originated  ;  but  he  was  convinced 
that,  were  thr\i  right  honourable 
^^•ntleman  present,  he  would  be 
among  the  first  to  propose  some 
substanti;d  alteration,  if  [ib:  a  total 
repeal  of  the  act.  One  of  the  best 
traits  of  his  great  character  was, 
his  adapt.i'ion  of  his  public  mea- 
sures to  those  circumstvmces  of  im- 
perious public  necessity,  that  re- 
quired a  change  in  tlie  conduct  ^ 
government.  This  trait  he  recom- 
mended to  all  ministers,  who 
would  find  in  it  a  reward  that 
would  outlive  all  temporary  unpo- 
pularity, and  charges  of  wavering 
inconsistency.  If  we  continued  the 
present  inoperative  bill,  we  must 
go  on  fining  tl^e  parishes  instead  of 
raising  men,  and  committing  acts 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  He 
believed  die  discussions  on  this 
measure  had  produced  many  valu- 
able hints,  and  much  use  nil  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  of  which  he 
hoped  the  legislature  would  avail 
itself.  But  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
vote  for  the  repeal,  totally  inde- 
'pendent  of  any  consideration  that 
respected  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  oppo- 
site. 

Mr.  Long  spoke  against  tlie  re- 
peal. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  then  made  a 
very  elaborate  speech  for  the  repeal, 
which  we  are  unable  to  give  on  ac- 
count of  its  length,  and  because  it  • 
does  not  admit  of  abridgment,  owing 
to  the  various  calculatior« contained 
in  it.  Several  other  gentlemen  fol- 
N  2  lowed 
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Itiwed  in  the  debate ;  "wlicn  tlicliciise 
dlviJed  on  the  amendment  pn)]>oscd 
by  Mr.  Cimnirjg, 

Ayes 119 

Noes ii:io 

Mujority 1 1(> 

A^ter  the  division,  lord  Cabtle- 
reagh  expressed  his  determination 
to  opjM>sc  tiie  bill  tor  repc.ding 
the  additional  foice  act  in  every 
sta^e. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  every  mail 
"Was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
way  of  discuicir.^:;  a  proposition,  so 
those  who  oppo^ed  the  bill  bronght 
in  by  his  lii.bt  Iiojv  urable  friend 
may  wish  to  avoid  er.trrin^r  ijito  the 
merits  or  dei'ects  of  tbe  act  it  v.as 
irtJend.d  to  rcpe;il ;  but,  for  his 
pint,  he  would  not  discuss  other 
measures  wliile  a  particular  bill 
was  under  consideration.  He  was 
not  indeed  surprised  that  they 
should  ab:indon  the  defence  of  their 
favourite  additional  force  act,  and 
endeavour  to  fisten  uf-on  the  other 
parts  of  tlie  plan  proposed  by  his 
right  bon.  friend.  Tiic  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  had  dis- 
played no  little  share  of  dexterity 
in  evading  the  discussion  of  the  only 
question  wLitli  vas  before  the 
house.  Kc  woi.ld  admit  that  his 
speecli  was  a  most  able  one ;  but 
still  it  appearc^.1  to  liim  to  have  one 
defect,  and  that  was,  that  no  part 
'  of  itAvas  directed  to  the  crnsidera- 
lion  of  oil e  act  it  was  proposed  to 
repeal.. 

Mr.  Canning  aj;ked  for  what  pur- 
po<;e  Mr.  Win-iham  had  brought 
forward  hl^.sy>l{.n:,  if  it  was  not  in* 
tended  tliat  it  ^houlj  becon^^iiioreil 
by  every  man  »n  the  country  ?  Was 
a  syslrm  over  v»hich  the  whole  na- 
ti(.n  was  lanieiitin-r ;  wliich  had 
filled  with  alarm  and  dismay  every 
man  in  it,  to  be  passed  over  in.  si- 
lence ?'  If  a  man  proposed  a  scries 
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of  resolutions,  and  concluded  a 
lour  houis  speech  with  moving  the 
hr^t  ()f  them,  were  you  to  be  de- 
barred fi  om  considering  the  whole? 
The  ripht  hon.  gentleman  was 
much  mistaken,  if  he  supposed 
there  was  any  shyness  on  that  side 
to  encounter  his  system,  tlian  which 
tliere  could  he  nothing  more  pre- 
po*.terous  and  absurd;  a  system 
calculated  to  shake  the  whole  of 
our  military  est^iblishment,  to  pro- 
duce dissatisfaction  in  the  anny* 
ai.d  to  make  it  doubt  of  the  proprie- 
ty  of  its  existence.    A  system — 

Lord  Temple  called  to.  order, 
because  he  conceived  the  language 
employed  by  the  honourable  ecn- 
tleman  not  fit  to  be  attributed  to 
a  proposition  brought  forward  br 
any  member  of  tins  house,  mucn 
less  to  a  member  of  his  majesty's 
government. 

Mr.  Canning. — 1  trust,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  not  come  to  those 
times  when  a  strong  govermnent,  , 
v»'hich  shall  be  unable  to  answer  an  i 
argument,  shall  be  able  to  pat  it  I 
down.  I  trust,  sir,  tliat  we  are 
not  to  have  silence  imposed  upon 
us  in  this  house.  I  do  hope  that 
the  noble  lord  and  those  who  are 
connected  w  ith  him  in  his  majesty*^ 
goviTumeat  will  not  deprive  us  of 
the  liberty  of  speech  ;  that  we  shall 
be  allowed  the  freedom  of  discuss- 
ing their  measures.  1  do  hope 
that  the  noble  lord  does  npt  mean 
to  have  recoui  se  to  a  pkm  of  which  ] 
I  have  formerly  heard.  It  w-as 
once  observed  to  Mr.  Burke,  by  a 
member  of  this  hcu-e,  that  he  wa* 
siirprisod  ministers,  instead  of  de- 
bating, did  not  try  the  effect  of  si- 
lence in  this  house  ;  to  whicii  he  an- 
answercd,  «*  that  they  had  tried  it», 
and  thev  found  it  would  not  do."| 
So  I  will  tell  the  noble  lord.  Whyj 
did  his  right  hon.  friend  bring  for- 
ward his  plan  before  the  recess,  if 
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he  doei  rot  mean  to  proceed  with 
it  .m mediately  ?  Does  he  mean 
•that  it  should  go  forward,  or  does 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Windham.— My  ^jurprisewas 
not  that  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  introduced  these  topics, 
but  that  he  did  not  introduce  many 
more  of  the  same  kind.  As  to  tlie 
question  put  by  him,  I  will  state, 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  make 
any  change  in  the  plan  which  1  have 
laid  before  the  house. 

After  some  more  conversation, 
in  which  colonel  Crawford,  Mr. 
Perceval,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Fox 
and  lord  Castlereagh  took  part,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  bill  should  be 
cemmitted  for  Tuesday  next.  On 
that  day  the  subject  produced  ano- 
ther  very  animated  debate,  in  which 
the  principal  speakers  against  the 
repeal  were  Mr.  Johnstone,  lord 
Castlcreagh  and  Mi.  Perceval;  and 
those  for  the  repeal  were  lord  Henry 
Petty,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Bragge 
Batiiurst.  The  bill  was  finally 
passed  in  the  commons  on  the  15th 
of  May.     On  the  same  day 

Mr.  JefFery  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  naval  admi- 
nistration of  lord  St.  Vincent,  whom 
he  pledged  himself  to  prove  guilty 
of  culpable  neglect  and  gross  mis- 
conduct during  the  time  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  admiralty.  The 
speech  on  this  occasion  was  deliver- 
ed from  paper,  and  took  some  hours 
in  reading.  It  consisted  of  many 
very  serious  and  important  charges 
against  the  noble  lord,  and  it  was 
concluded  by  a  string  of  motions, 
forming  a  summary  a£  the  matters 
contained  in  the  speech,  which 
closed  with  one  accusing  lord  St. 
Vincent  with  gross  misconduct  and 
dereliction  of  duty.  He  then  mov- 
rfd,  **  that  the  house  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  to  consider 
these  charges.**     Lord  Howie  k,  ad- 


miral  Markham,  lord  Garlies  and 
others  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
lord  St. 'Vincent;  and  upon  the 
question  being  put,  Mr.  JefFery's 
motion  .was  rejected  almost  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Fox  then  rose,  and,  after  a 
short  introductory  speech,  moved, 
"  That  it  appears  to  this  house, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Su 
Vincent,'in  his  naval  administration, 
has  added  an  additional  lustre  to 
his  exalted  character,  and  merits 
the  appprobation  of  die  house  ;'* 
which  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

On  the  16th  Mr.  Robson  rose 
to  bring  forward  his  promised  mo- 
tion for  the  production  of  certain 
documents  from  the  department  of 
barracks,  with  a  view  to  institute 
some  inquiry  into  certain  gross 
abuses  in  that  department  throucrh 
the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
public  money.  '  He  said  it  was  now 
four  years  since  he  had  ventured 
to  obtrude  himself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  tiiat  house,  by  some  obser- 
vations and  a  motion  on  the  very 
subject  which  it  was  now  his  pur- 
p9se  to  offer  for  their  consideration, 
namely,  the  ii;ross  abuses  then  exist- 
ing in  the  barrack  department; 
and  he,  on  that  occasion,  warned 
the  iiouse  of  the  enormity  of  those 
abuses,  upon  which  he  had  not 
the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to 
institute,  at  that  time,  any  inqui- 
ry ;  but  which  now  were  palpably- 
proved  to  have  existed  to  the  full 
extent  which  he  then  asserted,  by 
the  report  now  in  his  hand,  and 
which  for  some  time  had  lain  on 
their  table ;  and  he  would  now 
venture  to  say,  that  had  his  advice 
been  then  taken,  many  millions  of 
the  public  money  would  have  been  • 
saved,  and  no  occasion  would  have 
existed  for  laying  such  a  report 
before  parliament.  It  was  now 
N  3  some 
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some  years  since  the  house  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  voting  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  erection  of 
barracks  in  varit  us  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  those  votes  had  of 
late  years  increased  to  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Last  year  the 
sum  was  two  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  odd  thousand '  pounds, 
and  the  year  b?  fore  it  was  one  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  thousand;  in 
fact,  it  had  been  rapidly  increasing 
every  year.  Having,  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion,  attempted  in  vain 
to  induce  the  house  to  go  into  seme 
investigation,  finding  his  former 
opinions  justified  by  the  report  now 
before  the  hc/use,  and  desirous  once 
more  to  bring  forward  the  subject 
to  the  notice  of  parliament,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  look  a  little  into 
the  matter, 'in  order  to  acquit  him- 
self of  a  duty  which  he  felt  incum- 
bent upon  hini,  now  that  the  reins 
of  government  were  got  into  the 
hands  of  other  ministers,  who,  he 
trusted,  would  offer  no  impediment 
to  fair  inquiry,  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, whiit  became  of  those  enor- 
mous sums  so  Voted.  With  a  view 
to  this  purpose,  it  was  his  intention 
to  move  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tain papers  from  the  barrack  de- 
partment, which  he  trusted  the 
house  would  have  no  objection  to 
grant. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  donehim 
the  honour  to  make  the  ylightcsc 
communication  to  him  of  liis  wish- 
es or  intentions  upon  the  subject, 
he  shoulJ  have  hoped  to  be  able 
to  satisfy  the  honourable gentlen:an, 
tliat  his  motion  for  papers,  and 
the  purpose  he  had  avowed,  were 
rencJcred  unnecessary,  by  anc  thcr 
arrangement  which  had  already 
taken  place*    As  thfs  honour abie 


member  had  not  thought  proper  «• 
to  do,  he  would  beg  leave  to  say 
now,  that,  although  he  saw  no  obt 
jection  whatever  to  the  production 
of  the  papers  named  in  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  motion,  yet,  at 
the  same  Unc^e,  as  the  house  had 
already  appointed  commissioners 
fpr  the  very  purpose  of  the  invest!- 
gation  avowed  by  the  honourable 
member  as  his  object,  and  had 
delegated  to  tliem  its  authority  to 
inquire,  with  the  Utmost  minute^ 
ness,  concerning  everv  expenditure 
in  the  barrack,  as  well  as  all  other 
military  departments ;  which  com- 
missioners were  proceeding  WMth 
all  the  expedition  in  their  po^^cr, 
toiTsistenrly  with  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  referred  to  their  exa- 
miuiition  ;  he  would  put  it  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  hon.  member, 
whether  it  would  not  be  much 
more  orderly,  and  consistent  with 
the  regular  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment, first,  to  a  Wait  the  report  of 
those  commissioners,  or  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  any  object  he  con- 
ceived most  prominent,  or  any 
information  that  could  aid  or  acce* 
lerate  their  inquiry,  before  he  proy 
ceeded  to  call  upon  the  bouse  to 
institute  another  inquiry,  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  same  time,  and  upon 
the  very  same  subject.  He  would 
submit  to  the  honourable  member, 
whether  it  was  a  discreet  procedure, 
while  a  parliamentary  c</mmission 
was  occupied  in  this  very  inquiry, 
to  supersede  the  authority  dele* 
gated  to  them  without  any  pretence 
of  complaint,  or  any*  allep^ed 
ground  of  imputation  upon  their 
proceedings,  and  to  move  for  an- 
other inquiry  uppn  the  same  topic. 
If,  indeed,  when  they  should  make 
their  report,  the  honourably  mem? 
ber  should  find  any  just  cause  to 
complain  of  their  negligence,  or 
partiaiiiy,  or  unnecessary  delay,  it 
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^  voold  lie  competent  for  him  to  axv 
raign  their  misconduct,  and  to  call 
upon  the  honse  for  the  inquiry  he 
now  proposed ;  but  until  such  an 
occasion  should  occur,  he  hardly 
could  conceive  the  house  would  be 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  honcur- 
aUe  gentleman's  wishes  for  such 
an  kiquiryy  until  some  just  ground 
should  appear  to  impeach  the  con* 
duct  of  tne  commissioners, 

Mr.  Robson  rose  with  much 
emotion  to  reply,  and  said,  that  if 
his  eyes  did  not  convince  him  to 
the  contrary,  he  shoidd  have  con- 
ceived the  answer  of  the  noble  lord 
to  have  come  from  the  ghost  of 
the  deceased  minister  whose  place 
be  now  filled ;  for  it  was  an  answer, 
word  for  word  with  the  objection 
made  by  that  minister  four  years 
ago,  to  thQ  motion  which  he  had 
made'  for  inquhing  apon  the  same 
subject,  and  he  bad  in  liis  pocket  the 
Parliamentary  Register  to  prove 
the  fact.  But,  notwithstanding  t}\& 
disappointment  he  felt  at  sucn  an 
answer  coming  from  the  noble  lord, 
as  one  of  his  majesty's  present  mi- 
nisters, he  should  persist  aye,  inex- 
orably persist,  with  the  leave  of 
the  house,  in  his  determined  pur- 
pose of  instituting  the  inquiry :  it 
could  not  interfere  with  the  business 
of  the  nulitary  commissioners.  But 
was  he  to  be  told,  that  tlie  house 
of  comnaons  had,  in  any  case,  aban- 
doned its  inquisitorial  authority, 
and  delegated  it  to  any  board  of 
commissioners,  so  as  to  preclude 
itself  from  investigation  upon  any 
similar  subject  it  might  think  neces- 
sary ?  Those  military  commissioners 
had  now  been  sitting  almost  a  year, 
and  what  bad  « they  produced  ? 
Why,  nothing  but  this  report  upon 
the  table ;  and  this  report,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous,  corrupt, 
and  profligate  profusion  it  had  ex- 
posed, had  now   lai«   nearly   six- 


weeks  upon  the  table  of  the  house'; 
and  he  took  shame  to  himself,  as 
a  member  of  that  house,  to  say, 
that  not  the  slightest  notice  had 
been  taken  of  it  ta  that  day  by  any 
member  of  parliament.  Was  he' 
to  be  told  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons,, apprised  as  it  was  of  such 
an  enormous  and  wasteful  profusion 
of  the  public  mone^,  was  to  dele* 
gate  its  privilege  of^  inquiry  to  any 
commissioners  of  barracks,  or  com- 
missionners  of  accounts,  or  com- 
missioners of  any  sort,  military  or 
civil;  and  then  wait  a  year  or  two 
until  those  commissioners  should 
think  fit  to'  report  their  opinions  ? 
He  would  admit  no  such  argument. 
What  did  he  sit  in  chat  house  for, 
but  as  a  guardian  of  the  public 
purse  ?  What  was  the  duty  qf  the 
house  of  commons,  but  to  watch 
over  and  control  the  public  expen- 
diture i  Was  he,  then,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  to  be  denied  the 
right  of  dialling  for  papers,  to  inform 
himself,  and  tliat  house,  upon  the 
subject  of  public  expenditure,  in 
order  to  institute  inquiry,  if  neces- 
sary, or  to  aid  the  commissioners 
already  appointed  ?  He  never  would 
submit  to  it,  as  a  member  of  that 
hoMse :  he  never  would  listen  to 
such  an  argument,  as  that  parlia- 
ment was  bound  to  wait,  year  after 
year,  upon  the  slow  progress  of  a 
board  of  commissioners,  before  they 
could  proceed  to  the  prompt  steps 
necessary  on  any  prominent  or  enor- 
mous instance  of  profusion  or  pecu- 
lation. What  had  he  said  before  ? 
but  that  275  accounts  on  army  af- 
fairs were  then  before  the  commis-. 
sioners,  not  yet  entered  upon.  Let 
not  the  house  be  told,  then,  that 
this  subject  was  before  commission- 
ers of  inquiry,  who  might  sit  year 
after  year,  before  the  result  of  their 
inquiries  was  known,  while  the 
house  was,  in  the  mean  time, 
N  4.  called 
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italled  upon  to  vote,  year  after 
year,  new  and  enormous  supplies, 
withojit  i^Tquiring  how  the  past  had 
been  expended.  The  house,  with- 
out the  jprossest  dereliction  of  its 
.  duty,  could  not  any  longer  pcr<-ist 
in  such  mode  of  proceeding,  Kow 
long,  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord, 
had  this  account  of  the  barrack  de- 
partment besn  bandied  about  from 
one  office  to  another  for  investiga- 
tion without  effect  ?  First,  it  was 
sent  to  the  treasury ;  from  thence 
it  was  referred  to  the  auditor  of  pub- 
lic accounts  ;  then  it  was  sent  to 
the  secretary  at  war ;  and,  at  last, 
tlie  system  blew  itself  up,  and  cor- 
ruption and  venality  had  wrought 
their  own  reform.  But  the  fact 
not  to  be  denied  was,  as, he  had 
said  ibur  years  ago,  that  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  barrack  department 
had  grown  to  an  enoi  mous  amount, 
and  assunied  the  m.erir  of  every 
.  bad  and  indignant  name  th«t  could 
-  be  given  to  it.  W'hy  had  not  par- 
liament done  its  duty,  and  prevent- 
ed the  progress  in  time  ?  The  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view  was,  to  exa- 
mine the  old  accounts,  in  order  to 
prevent  similar  profusion  from 
happening  in  the  new.  He  wished 
.ilso  to  procure  the  protectibn  and 
justice  of  parliament  for  many  of 
those  persons  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  give  credit  to  a  considera- 
ble amount  to  the  barrack  depart- 
ment, whose  accounts  now  remain- 
ed five  years  unsetilcd,  and  who 
might  be  driven  to  ru'u  and  beg» 
gary  while  waiting  the  tardy  inves- 
tigation of  the  military  commis- 
sioners,  H.e  did  net  mc;in  to  charge 
any  individual  with  a  criminal  mis- 
application c*'  the  public  money: 
he  merely  w>hed  to  do  justice,  and 
H^iCfTtain  where  the  fault  lay  ;  and 
he  believed  the  barrack -master  ge- 
r.jrai  w(  uld  turn  out  to  have  been 
ii  very  iil-uscd  man,  in  the  delay 


of  settling  his  accounts.  The  qiies- 
tion  was  at  length  put  upon  Mr. 
Robjon's  first  motion,  and  agree4 
to. 

In  the  house  of  peers  on  the  20tli 
of  May  the  order  of  the  day  being 
read,  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  additional  force  act  repeal  bill, 

Earl  Spencer  rose  and  observed- 
that  if  there  were  no  otlier  grou  a 
upon  which  to  justify  a  cail  upon 
their  lordships  tq  pass  the  present 
bill,  than  the  experience  of  twerty- 
two  months,  which  proved,  the  ut^ 
ter  inefficiency  of  the  measure,  for 
the  repeal  of  which  the  present  bill 
was  introduced,  that  alone  would 
have  been  a  suffioient  reason  in 
his  mind,  why  the  house  should, 
without  further  discussion,  agree  to 
the  second  reading,  which  he  now 
rose  to  move.  After  the  usual 
mode  of  recruiting  had  been  'car- 
ried on  with  the  utmof^t  exertion, 
for  increasing  cur  army  to  its  ne- 
cessary strength,  it  was  still  ft lund 
,  requisite  to  suggest  some  other 
modes  than  those  already  employed 
for  that  purpose,  and  with  this 
vie\V  the  army  of  reserve  bill  was 
adopted.  But  after  ihat  had  been 
tried  to  its  utmo&i  extent,  without 
being  productive  in  the  degree  ex- 
pected, the  measure  of  the  addi- 
tion^d  force  bill  was  then  propound- 
ed,  as  one  which  was  to  obviate  all 
the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  army  of  reserve  bill,  and  all  the 
other  modes  ofrecrni  ting  then  in  ope- 
ration ;  and  to  supply  all  these  de- 
fects by  imnjediately  procuring  the 
num.ber  of  men  necessary.  This  was 
the  object  avowed  by  those  who 
brought  forward  the  additional  force 
act;  but,  as  he  had  the»  predicted,  it 
h.id  utterly  failed,  and  turned  out 
to  be  a  measure,  not  for  raising 
men  but  money.  His  lordship  en- 
tered into  a  minute  detail  of  extract£ 
from  the  documents  on  the  table, 
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In  support  of  his  opinion,  and  show- 
ed  die  progressive  deficiency  of 
HiCn,  and  growih  of  peniilties,  in 
successive  periods;  andhp  observed, 
that  having  in  fact  completely  fail- 
ed in  effect  under  its  natural  opera- 
tion,, when  it  did  become  under  re- 
cent and  extraordinary  exertions  m 
any  degree  productive,  it  was  ren- 
dered only  so  by  a  violation  of  its 
own  principles,  viz.  by  the  employ- 
ing crimps,  by  recruiting  out  of 
the  limited  districts,  and  by  oflering 
bounties  considerably  higher  than 
the  regimental  recruiting  officers, 
and  thereby  not  only  creating  a 
rivalry  in  bounties  vith  the  reguhir 
service,  but  impeding  the  business 
of  recruiting.  He  trusted  it  would 
not  be  thought  too  much  for  him 
to  ask#  that  this  obnoxious  and 
unproductive  measure  might  be 
removed  out  of  the  way  of  tlie  re- 
cruiting service,  to  which  it  had 
been  an  impediment. 

Earl  Camden  admitted  that  the 
bill  had  not  been  so  productive  as 
was  originally  expected ;  yet  it  cer- 
tainly had  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
much  more  so  upon  a  comparative 
scale  than  his  noble  friend  had  seem- 
ed disposed  to  allow.  He  was  not 
however  so  wedded  to  the  bill,  as 
to  insist  upon  retaining  it  at  all 
events;  but  still  he  thought  it  would 
behove  their  lordships  to  pause  be- 
fore  they  consented  to  repeal  a  bill 
which  had  been  productive  of  con- 
siderable advantage,  until  at  least 
they  saw  some  measure  proposed 
as  a  substitute  to  it.  Tlie  noble 
lord  went  into  a  short  series  of  com- 
parative calculations,  to  show  that 
the  bill,  even  under  all  the  objec- 
tions  made  to  it,  had  not  been  so 
unproductive  as  had  been  represent- 
ed. He  W!sl>ed  to  give  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  time  to  prepare  such 
a  measure  as  was  fit  to  be  substi- 
tuted ia  Its  place  5  and  he  conclud- 


ed by  moving,  that  instead  W  the 
word  "  now,"  ii^  the  motion  of 
his  noble  friend,  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  repeal  bill,  the  words 
"  this  day  three  weeks"  be  inserted. 
,  Lord  vSt.  John  thought  the  best 
substiute  for  the  act  would  be 
to  repeal  it,  and  to  leave  die  recruit- 
ing service  to  act  freely  and  with- 
out impediment.  He  contended 
that  the  act  hud  in  its  operation 
been  found  totally  inefficient,  and 
that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
paiisli  officers  should  be  converted 
into  recruiting  officers  with  any 
beneficial  elfect.  The  act,  he  assert- 
ed, had  been  ii>variably  found 
either  nugatory  or  oppressive  in 
its  operation,  without  producing 
any  benefit  whatever  to  the  army» 
but.  On  the  contrary,  impeding  and 
embanassing  the  recruiting  service, 
and  therefore  he  should  support  its 
repeal. 

The  earl  of  Westmorland  con- 
sidered the  present  measure  as  con- 
nected with  oihers  which  it  was 
intended  to  propose,  and  the  stat- 
ing of  vrhich  had  spread  alarn> 
through  the  country.  He  conceived 
that  some  measure  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  us  expeditiously 
to  recruit  ihearniy  at  the  commence- 
ment ot  a  war,  so  as  to  attack  with 
etFoct  the  possessions  of  the  enemy, 
or  at  lca.>t  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence.  The  want 
of  some  such  measure  had  been  felt 
repeatedly  by  this  country  at  the 
commenconient  of  wars.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war  we 
were,  with  resjMJCt  to  the  army,  in 
a  miserably  unprovi4ed  state.  It 
was  then  found  necessary  to  raise 
^  large  force  by  means  of  a. ballot ; 
a  large  force  was  raised,  and  the  ^ 
ballot  continued  to  operaie  until  it 
was  found  that,  in  a  great  measure, 
it  defeated  itself,  in  consequence* 
of  the  high  prigepaid  for  substitutes. 

After 
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^fter  this  the  act  was  brought  in, 
vrhich  it  was  now  proposed  to  re- 
peal,  but  which  had  not  had  full 
^ine  allowed  for  its  operation.  He 
called  upon  a  noble  lord  opposite, 
who  h^ui  formerly  opposed  the  re- 
peal of  this  act,  on  the  ground  that 
It  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial,  now 
also  to  oppose  itpn  thesameground, 
as  the  act  had  not  yet  been  suifi- 
ciently  tried  i  it  had  now  begun  to  be 
efficient*  and  this  was  the  period 


chosen  to  propose  the  repeal  of  it, 
without  proposing*  any  substitute. 
Lord  Sidmnuth  delivered  an  ani- 
mated speech,  in  which  he  justified 
his  own  conduct,  and  declared  him- 
self an  advocate  for  the  repeal  of 
tlie  bill.  His  lordship  was  followed 
by  several  other  noble  lords ;  when 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
And  on  the  22d  it  was  read  a  third 
timci  and  passed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Delates  on  Lord  Henry  Pelty^s  Motion  on  the  Public  Account^,  and  ^esi 
India  Ahuses-'^Mr.  Fqx's  Motion  for  the  Akohtion,  of  the  Slave  Trade 
— Lord  GrenviUe's  Motion  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade — Lord 

"  '      the  Public  Accounts — Lard  Hmry 
Vaccine  Inoculation* 


Henry  Petty  s  Motion  for  auditing 
Petty' s  Motion  on  the  Sulject  <^  Vac 


THE  subjects  most  interesting 
in  the  following  chapter,  are, 
thj^  motions  made  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  public  unaudited 
accounts,  and  the  motions  made  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Grenville,  in 
the  different  houses,  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  tra,de.  Tliis 
subject  will  be  renewed  in  the 
next  volume;  in  which  will  be  re- 
corded the  account  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  abominable  traffic,  so 
honourable  to  the  British  legisla. 
ture,  and  to  every  individual  who 
embarked  in  this  cause  of  humanity. 
Lord  Henry  Petty  on  the  21st 
of  May,  pursuant  to  his  noiice 
given  upon  a  former  day,  of  a 
motion  for  instituting  a  new  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  system 
of  military  expenditiure  in  the  West 
India  islands,  rose  now  for  the 
pui;|X)se  of  bringing  it  forward. 
In  calling  ,tlie  attention  of  the 
bouse  to  this  subject,  he  should 
feel  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
modes  by  wiiich  the  public  accounts 


were  heretofore  examined  and  con- 
trolled. Previous  to  the  esiablisli- 
-ment  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  this  purpose,  instituted 
under  the  auspices  cf  a  late  right 
honourable  gentleman  whom  he 
had  succeeded,  the  iqpportant  of- 
fice of  examining  and  auditing  the 
public  accounts  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  tlie  nation  was  vest- 
ed in  two  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  so  continued  down  to  the  year 
1785.  But  those  officers,  like  many 
others,  were  charged  with  duties 
so  far  bevond  tlie  reach  of  their 
exertion^,  and  vested  vith  powers 
so  inadequate,  that  although  their 
services  were  not  to  be  deemed 
as  entirely  useless,  they  were  cer- 
tainly very  inefficient.  The  noble 
persons  who  had  then,  for  some 
time,  held  those  official  situations 
(lord  Bute  and  lord  Sondes),  al- 
though ^h?y  remembered  tolerably 
well  that  there  were  salaries  to 
be  received,  yet,  in  process  of  time, 
forgot  that^  tliere  were^  also  duties 
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to  be  performed ;  atid  though  they 
never  omitted  regularly  to  receive 
the  salaries  attached  to  their  situa- 
tions, their  official  lassitude  sunk 
at  las:  into  a  total  neglect  of  those 
duties.  The  conseqiience  was,  that, 
the  business  being  now  much  in 
arrear,  the  accoun's,  which  accu- 
mulated during  the  progress  of 
the  American  war,  became  so  com- 
plicated, and  expanded  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  impress  strongly 
upon  the  minds  of  the  legislature 
and  the  public  the  necessity  of 
some  more  efficient  plan  of  in .  es- 
tigation.  Foremost  to  participate 
in  this  feeling,  the  late  right  .  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  finances,  formed  the 
project  of  instituting  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  public  accounts; 
and  he  therefore  brou;;ht  in  this 
bill  to  suppress  the  offices  of  joint 
auditors  held  by  the  two  noble 
persons  before  alluded  to,  and  to 
institute  a  new  board  of  commis-. 
sibners  of  accounts.  But  notwith- 
standing the  herculean-  libours  en- 
couiit«red  by  the  gentlemen  who 
composed  that  board,  and  notwith- 
standing rhe  immense  mass  of  pub- 
lic accounts  through  which  they 
waded ;  yet  under  the  various  vi- 
cissitudes in  which  the  country 
had  been  sir^ce  involved,  such  an 
arrejr  of  unexamined  expenditure 
had  accumulated,  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necess'<^ry  that  some  sy- 
stem of  examination  should  be  in- 
stituted, to  draw  the  national  ac- 
counts out  of  die  confusion  in  which 
they  now  stood,  and,  if  possible, 
Jo  bring  up  the  arrear  which  had 
been  so  long  growing,  and  had  at 
length  arrived  at  a  magnitude 
scarcely  credible.  Besides  the  five 
commissioners  of  accounts  who 
were  appointed  under  the  bill  to 
which  he  alluded,  two  other  com- 
ftussiODersy  totsiUy  distinct^   were 


appointed  to  investigate  the  xnilit 
tar^  accounts ;  but  nere  again  at* 
cumulation  had  so  completely  out- 
stripped research  and  industry^ 
that  the  principal  share  of  the  ar* 
rears  had  occurred  under  that 
head.  But  though  it  had  apjieared, 
that,  under  the  plan  instituted  by 
a  late  right  honourable  gentleman, 
an  endeavour  was  made  to  esta» 
blish  a  control  over  the  -  aE:my. 
expenditure,  under  the  authority 
of  persons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, yet  the  effect  of  that  autho- 
rity  had,  in  a  great  degree,  ceased; 
the  persons  intrusted  with  the  duty 
very  seldom  reported  the  abuses 
which  had  accrued;  and  at  length 
their  authority  fell  so  much  into 
lassitude  and  negligence,  that  large 
issues  of  public  money  had  been 
made  for  the  service  of  the  army, 
from  time  to  time,  which  ought  to 
have  been  submitted  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  rules  of 
their  institution,  but  of  which  th^y 
had  no  cognizance  whatever.  He 
alluded  to  sums  issued  for  hospital 
stores  and  field .  works,  which  aU 
ways  form  a  very  extensive  branch 
of  the  military  disbursements,  and 
for  whiqh,  during  six  successive 
years  in  the  late  war,  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  700,000/.  annually 
was  paid  to  a  Mr.  Trotter;  and 
such  were  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  and 
such  the  variety  of  avocations  in 
which  J)e  was  desirous  of  distin- 
guishing himself  for  thcf  servic(f  of 
the  public,  that  he  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  manufacturer 
of  some  of  the  articles  of  stores, 
the  purveyor  of  other  articles,  the 
contractor  for  others,  the  compt*  . 
roller  of  the  expenditure,  and  finaU 
ly  the  auditor  of  his  own  ac« 
counts :  besides,  generously  "feel* 
ing  that  after  so  much  zeal  and 
industry  exerted  for  the  accommor^ 
^       datiop 
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dation  of  the  country  in  his  own 
person,  he  was  entitled  to  some  re- 
jnuneration  beyond  the  ordinary 
class  of  contractors,  he  charges  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  expendi- 
ture, over  and  above  all  'Other 
profits  upon  the  articles  so  furnish- 
ed!  !  !  Another  head  of  account 
was  that  of  ban-acks,  in  itself  an 
hnmehse  field  of  expenditure,  and 
on  which  no  less  than  nine  mil- 
lions had  been  expended  in  the 
Couise  of  tlie  late  war,  no  part  of 
w^hich  had  been  submitted  to  the 
cognizance  of  comptrollers ;  and 
though  the  military  ccmmissioners 
had  it  in  charge  to  investigate  this 
department,  yet  so  embarrassed 
were  they  in  their  proceedings  by 
the  complicated  ^ass  of  other 
accounts  through  which  they  h;id 
to  struggle,  that  no  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  barrack  depart- 
ment had  yet  been  looked  into^  It 
was  found  also,  that  by  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  several  depart- 
ments, many  large  sums  had  been 
issued  to  clerks  and  inferior  persons 
^  in  office  for  minor  disbursements, 
of  the  expenditure  of  which  no 
account  had  been  passed  for  years, 
nor  any  regular  communication 
made  to  the  chief  officer.  Such  a 
state  of  accumulation  in  the  un- 
checked accounts  called  loudly  for 
tlie  immediate  adoption  of  some 
remedy  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  al- 
ready at  t<vo  different  times  thirty- 
five  assistant  clerks  had  bem  added 
io  the  establishm.ent  of  the  com- 
missioners ,  of  accounts,  without 
attaining  the  end  so  much  desired  ; 
and  therefore  partial  remedies  must 
now  give  place  to  a  system  more 
extensive  and  efiicient.  Not  only 
in  the  expendituie  at  home  and  in 
Europe  had  these  arrears  accumu- 
lated, but  in  the  West  Indies  also, 
where  the  abuses  were  so  glaring, 
that  in  IBpO  it  was  found  neces- 


sary to  send  commissioners  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation: 
but  even  then  nothing  eSectual 
had  been  done,  though  the  most 
enormous  abuses  were  found  to 
have  prevailed.  Last  year  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  remedy  the 
evil,  by  the  appointment  of  new 
commissioners, .  by  whom,  though 
certainly  much  had  been  done, 
still  not  enough  was  done ;  for 
though  much  had  escaped  the  in- 
quiry of  the  old  board,  yet  instead 
of  fetching  up  the  arrears,  the  new 
commissioners  were  plunged  still 
.deeper  in  accumulation,  and  most 
enormous  sums  remained  still  un- 
investigated. What  idea  must  the 
house  feel  of  the  state  of  accounts, 
under  the  head  of  pay  to  the  army, 
when  they  should  be  informed, 
that  the  very  last  account  of  army 
pay,  examined  by  the  board  of 
account,  was  for  1781?,  and  that 
no  account  of  that  nature  had  been 
since  audited ;  being  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years  from  the  close 
of  the  American  war.  The  navy 
accounts  were  also  very  greatly  in 
arrear,  and  the  store  accounts  lay 
over  since  the  period  just  mention- 
ed, without  any  examination  j  all 
the  experses  of  the  last  war  'were 
in  the  same  predicament.  The 
account  of  the  expeditions  to  the 
Heider  and  to  Egypt,  and  all  the 
charges  connectea  with  them,  as 
well  as  all  subsidiary  accounts  with 
continental  powers,  were  totally 
untouched  to  this  hour.  There 
were,  beside,  accounts  under  the 
examination  of  the  old  commis- 
sioners, to  the  amount  of  167  mil- 
lions, not  nearly  gone  through, 
besides  a  sum  of  58  millions,  of 
which  the  account  had  not  yet  been 
explained.  Add  to  this  a  sum  of 
150  millions,  under  the  head  of 
army  pay,  still  untouched,  as  well 
as  80  millions  of  navy  expenditure, 
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and  there  would  appear  an  aggre- 
gate sum  of  no  less  than  ^55  mil- 
llons  sterling  still  unaccounted  for, 
within  the  la/t  twenty  years,  a  sum 
greater  than  the  whole  national 
debt.  These  considerations,  im- 
portant and  imprc;&sive  as  they 
were,  had  already  called  for  the 
most  serious  investigation  of  his 
majesty's  present  ministers,  and 
irresistibly  argued  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity of  a  full  investigation. 
Having  gone  through  his  state- 
ments, the  noble  lord  pext  proceed- 
ed to  submit  the  outline  of  a  remedy 
for  these  glaring  evils:  in  the  first 
place,  he  said  it  was  proposed  to 
repeal  both  the  act  under  which  the 
present  commissioners  of  accounts 
were  constituted,  and  to  appoint, 
under  another  act,  ten  commis- 
sioners, for  the  purpose  of  auditing 
and  controlling  the  army  accounts  ; 
and,  the  better  to  enable  them  to 
direct  their  investigations  with 
effect,  it  was  proposed  to  arm  tliem 
with  \tie  authority,  which  the  pre- 
sent commissioners  had  not,  of 
compelling  all  persons,  connected 
with  the  disbursements  of  public 
money,  to  furnish  their  accounts  ; 
these  to  be  distinct  from  the  West 
India  commissioners,  and  also  of 
another  distinct  board  of  con.p- 
troUers  of  military  expendituie, 
constituted  upon  a  pl'.in  similar  to 
that  established  under  lord  Godol- 
phin,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
examine,  in  the  first  instance,  all 
army  estimates  and  accounts;  to 
"R'atch  over  the  expenditure  of  mi- 
litary funds;  to  act  as  the  confiden- 
tial advisers  of  the  board  of  trea- 
sury, in  all  applications  of  money 
for  military  purposes;  to  report 
such  frauds  as  they  should  be  able 
to  discover ;  to  have  the  power  of 
calling  before  them  all  persons  in 
any  degree  connected  with  the  mi- 
litary expenditure,  and  of  examin- 
ing them  upon  oatL    With  respect 


to  the  ten  commissioners  of  ac- 
counts, none  of  whom  were  to  be 
members  of  parliament,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  separate  thorn  into  three 
distinct  boards,  the  one  consisting 
of  four  members,  and  the  other 
two  of  three  members  each;  those 
boards  to  have  communication 
wiih  each  other,  as  they  might 
find  necessary  for  the  general  ad* 
vantage  of  the  exammations  re- 
ferred to  them ;  but  by  no  means 
to  mix  the  objects  respectively  com- 
mitted to  them.  The  whole  body 
of  accounts  in  arrear  was  to  be 
separated  into  three  distinct  periods. 
One  of  these  boards  to  commence 
with  the  public  accounts  from  the 
first  of  December  last,  and  to 
bring  them  up  clear  to  the  latest 
period  ;  the  next  board  to.  take 
up  the  investigation  of  the  167 
millions  now  under  inquiry ;  and 
the  third  to  take  up  the  examina- 
tion of  all  that  body  of  other  ac» 
counts  that  had  never  yet  beqn 
called  for.  By  this  means,  he 
trusted  that  the  whole  of  that  im- 
mense mass,  would  be  gone  through 
with  the  utmost  possible  expedi-. 
tion,  aiid  the  affairs  of  the  country 
in  these  respects  placed  upon  soxpe 
regular"  and  satisfactory  footing. 
7'o  the  chief  oF  each  board,  a  re- 
sponsibility would  be  attached  for 
the  correctness  of  each  account 
audited;  for  the  want  of  which 
responsibility  in  tlie  members  of 
other  boards,  considerable  disad-^ 
vantages  had  arisen  to  the  country. 
Having  now  stated  the  measure 
v.hich  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
majesty's  government  to  adopt, 
with  regard  to  the  general  accounts 
of  the  country,  the  noble  lord  pro* 
ceeded  to  some  observations  U))on 
the  state  of  expenditure  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  further  investigation 
of  which  was  the  object  of  the  mo* 
ticn  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
as  for  that  day.     lu  uiat  quarter 
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of  the  empire,  notwithstanding"  all 
the  exertions  which  had  been  made 
by  the  two  successive  boards  of 
JtSommisst oners  already  appcintcd 
to  examine  and  checic  the  progre^is 
of  profusion  and  fraud,  still  the 
system  had  continued  to  be  car- 
tied  on  by  the  delinquents  under 
every  species  ofcrime  that  could  be 
subservient  to  their  purpose.  For- 
gery, peijury,  bribery,  and  eveiT" 
stratagem  which' fraud  could  dc- 
"vise,  had  been  resorted  to;  and  not 
content  with  false  charges,  fjilse" 
returns,  and  flagitious  embezzle- 
ments, they  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
bribe  the  officers  of  his  majesty's 
customs  to  sign  false  certificates, 
fraudulent  invoices,  and  otlier  such 
docurnents  in  aid  of  their  purposes; 
proofs  of  which  had  beeft  detected 
^  in  one  instance,  to  the  ampunt  of 
'  no  less  a  sum  than  80,000/.,  and  in 
another  to  the  ameunt  of  30,0(X)/. 
Actually  applied  in  bribery,  to  con- 
ceal frauds  of  an  enormous  extent. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  mov- 
ing for  "  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  more  eflfectujil  examination 
of  public  accounts  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  prevention  of  fraud 
therein/* 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  the  arrear 
of  business  began  before  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  had  been  increasing 
ever  since.  The  commissioners 
appointed  for  auditing  the  ac- 
countSit  perhaps,  had  not  discharg- 
ed their  duty  with  that  attention 
which  they  ought ;  but  still  it  did 
not  oc^ur  to  the  administration 
of  that  day,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  change  entirely  the  system  of 
auditing  them.  It  was  certainly 
true,  that  the  two  auditors  which 
the  noble. lord  first  spoke  of,  took 
▼ery  little  trouble  in  the  business,* 
and  left  it  all  to  their  deputies; 
but  after  the  commissioners  were 
appointed  for  auditing  the  public 
accounts,  he  saw  no  reason  why. 


the  comptrollers  of  the  aniiy,  wB^ 
had  first  examined  the  ^accountSf 
should  not  be  admitte<J  as  mem« 
hers  of  the  commissron  for  audit* 
ing  them.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
t)usiness  must  expedite  the  pro* 
ceedings  considerably.  The  noble 
lord  had  sta*^ed  the  various  situa- 
tions Mr.  Trotter  stood  in,,  and 
rather  jocosely  mentioned,  that 
there  was  nobody  to  examine  or 
audit  his  accounts  but  himself.  If 
that  was  the  case,  bis  right  hp- 
nourable  friend  on  his  right  hand 
(Mr.  Windham)  was  much  to 
blame  ;  for  it  was  his  duty,  when 
secretary  at  war,  to  have  had  these 
accounts  properly  examined.  Of 
the  five  hundred  millions  that  the 
noble  lord  stated  to  be  unaccounted 
for,  one  half  was  in  the  pay-office, 
and  the  real  stoppage  in  the  ex- 
amrna>.ion  of  those  accounts  was  at 
the  war-office.  There  ^  were  S$ 
or  40  clerks  there,  whose  business 
it  was  to  examine  the  accounts. 
Three  commissioners  had  already 
been  appointed  for  the  auditing 
of  the  public  accounts.  The  noble 
lord  now  proposed  to  add  three 
more  ;  but  if  he  were  to  add  three- 
and- twenty,  he  should  not  oppose 
it,  as  long  as  the  business  was 
likely  to  be  done.  The  barrack 
accounts,  he  hoped,  would  be 
examined  and  audited,  as  well  a$ 
the  rest  of  the  public  accounts. 
Although  he  thus  stated,  that  half 
of  the  deficiency  in  accounts  w^ 
chargeable  to  the  war-office  geneii 
rally,  he  did  not  mean  to  impute 
blame  to  any  secretary  at  waf, 
but  supposed  the  great  delay  pro* 
ceeded  merely  from  the  increasing 
pressure  of  business. 

After  several  other  speakers  had 
delivered  their  opinions,  the  ques« 
tion  was  put,  and  leave  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill.  -On  the  next  dzf 
Mr.  Rose  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
on  the  subject,  declaring  that  w> 
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tnan  was  more  desirous  than  him* 
self,  that  the  matter  should  be 
prol^d  to  the  bottom; — that  the 
inquiry  should  proceed  with  the 
strictest  scrutiny ;  and  if  any  cir- 
cumstances of  delinquency  should 
appear,  let  the  parties  implicated 
be  whom  they  might,  it  was  his 
earnest  wish  that,  without  favour 
or  affection,  they  might  be  dragged 
into^  public  notice, -and  punished 
with  a  severity  adequate  to  their 
guilt.— On  the  23d  the  same  gen- 
tleman adverted  to  the  statement 
made  by  lord  Henry  Petty,  which 
he  had  represented  in  such  a  light 
as  must  tend  to  destroy  all  con- 
fidence in  any  government  what- 
ever. He  said  that  accounts  to 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions had  been  left  unpassed.  He 
(Mr.  Rose)  had  examined  into  the 
case,  and  the  result  was,  that  fifty 
millions  belonged  to  the  barrack 
accounts,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  to  the  pay-office : 
now,  considering  who  were  tlie 
persons  in  that  office  for  some  years 
past,  he  hoped  that  it  could  not 
be  readily  supposed  that  there  was 
any  remarkable  error  there.  The 
only  instance^of  error  was  in  a  sum 
of  twenty-two  thousand  pounds, 
for  which  the  persons  concerned 
were  prosecuted,  and  one  of  them 
severely  punished.  The  fault, 
however,  was  not  in  the  pay-office, 
but  in  the  war-office,  as  he  had 
before  stated.  The  accounts  for 
so  many  ye^rs  back  were  not  at 
this  moment  transmitted  to  the 
pay-office,  though  he  did  not  meaa 
to  blame  any  paroicular  person. 
The  next  sum  was  in  the  navy-of- 
fice,  amounting  to  ninety  millions. 
That  matter  rested  with  the  com- 
missioners of  the  navy— they  car- 
ried their  accounts  to  the  auditors, 
,  but  that  was  a  matter  of  form.  The 
xnrzt  s^m  was  ftnty-five  millions 


in  the  seal-office,  which  ought  to 
have  been  audited  there  $  and  alT 
these,  with  another  sum  of  twenty- 
four  millions  which  had  hot  come 
to  the  auditors,  formed  a  total  oP 
four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  mil^ 
lions  out  of  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  to  which  his  lordship  had 
alluded.  He  contended  that,  in  the 
expenditure  of  tliese  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  millions,  no  abuse 
could  possibly  have  existed.  He 
admitted  they  were  not  audited; 
he  did  not  deny  this  ;  but  he  said 
that  no  part  of  the  sum  had  beea 
lost  fo  the  public.  He  again  ad* 
verted  to  the  war-office,  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  issuing  about  tea 
millions  a-year,  without  having  its 
accounts  examined. .  The  noble 
lord  seemed  to  have  introduced  . 
many  of  his  statements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stage  effi^ct,  as  he  was  not 
warranted  in  some  of  them.  He 
mentioned  tlie  case  of  Trotter,  into 
whose  affair  he  had  inquired.  The 
noble  lord  had  stated  that  he  had 
supplied  stores  to  the  amount  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
for  which  he  accounted  to  nobody* 
The  fact  was,  that  this  had  been 
done* in  consequence  of  an  arrangOi. 
ment  of  a  secretary  at  war,  in 
order  to  save  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pense. Trotter  was  by  this  to  give 
in  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
the  materials  and  the  labour,  and 
was  allowed  a  profit  often  per  cent. 
on  the  whole,  and  for  his  trouble 
in  taking  care  of  these  stores  in 
one  hundred  and  nine  depots.  He 
said  again,  that  his  only  desire  was 
toliave  this  subject  fairly  examin- 
ed, and  concluded  by  moving, 
<'  That  a  return  should  be  made 
of  all  the  sums  issued  from  the  ex<« 
chequer  to  the  principal  account- 
ants, and  by  them  to  the  sub^ac- 
countants,  at  present  outstanding, 
showing  those  that  had  be^  deli- 
vered 
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vered  in,  tliosc  under  examination, 
the  progress  thjrt  had  been  made, 
and  tliu  biuances  due  to  die  pub- 
lic." 

Lord  Henry  Petty  declared,  that 
in  what  fell  from  him  on  the  ior- 
rticr  nig-ht,  he  had  no  intention  to 
.  convey  insinuations  agiitn^t  any  of 
tlie  persons  formevJy  at  llie  head 
of  the  departments.  But  if,  in 
making  such  observations  as,  his 
duty  culled  forth  on  measures  in 
which  the  riglit  honourable  q;entle- 
man  vas  a  party,  he  had  only  fail- 
ed to  please  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  he  did  not  feel  so  anxi- 
ous to  makeanyapo!og:y.  Theiiciht 
honourablegentloii^anhad  sait!,iliat 
no  very  considerable  p:vt  ufHny  ^'.r- 
rears  would  be  lost  tu  iljcpnbilc.  He 
himself  had  stated  that  l.j  hoped 
tliat  would  be  the  c;ise.  B:it  would 
the  '  right  honourable  gentleman 
venture  to  say,  that  it  was  no  loss 
to  the  public  that  the  accounts  of 
the  bairack  department,  of  the 
public  stores  to  an  imrnense  a- 
mount,  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Helder,  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  of  our  whole  foreign  subsidi- 
ary system  during  the  last  war, 
had  never  been  audited  ;  all  of 
\vhich  had  taken  place  while  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  him- 
self was  at  the  treasury  board? 
This  being  the  fact,  the  house  must 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that, 
though  great  part  of  the  sums 
granted  for  these  services  might  be 
froperly  laid  out,  there  was  fevery 
possibility  of  great  frauds  having 
been  con.mitted.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  accused 
him  of  not  dealing  fairly  by  Mr. 
Trotter.  He  liad  only  stated  the 
circumstances  in  which  that  gentle- 
tnan  stood.  But  did  he  impute 
any  blame  to  him  ?  No.  If,  how- 
ever, he  had  ornitted  it  on  the  for- 
tder  day,  he  sliould  now  a&k.  If  the 


righthonourable  gentleman  tliooglit 
It  proper  that  the  same  person 
should  be  tlic  purveyor,  manufac** 
turer,  and  store-keeper  for  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  the 
auditor  of  his  own  accounts  ?  Did 
^e  right  honpurable  gentleman 
mean  to  say,  that  ten  per  cent,  was 
all  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  on'  these 
furnishings  ?  He  had,  besides,  an 
additional  five  per  cent,  for  credit, 
and  another  five  per  cent,  for  inci-» 
dental  cliarge*?,  making  a  total  of 
twenty  pounds  per  cent.  He  had 
not  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Trotter 
was  to  blimic  in  this  ;  probably  he 
mir,ht  have  been  right  to  have  got 
fifty  per  cent.'  if  he  could.  In 
1801  .suspicions  being  entertained 
as  to  the  correctness  of  his  charge, 
a  charge  at  prime  cost  was  demand- 
ed ;  wlicn  it  was  found  that  these 
were  his  additional  charges.  He 
then  reduced  the  ten  per  cent. 
charges  to  five  per  cent. ;  the  ex- 
tra charge  from  five  to  two  and  a 
half  per  cent. ;  and  the  other  five 
per  cent,  for  interest  he  gave  up 
entirely  ;  so  that  he  then  began  to 
find  the  same  articles  for  seven  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  which  during  the 
whole  of  the  war  he  had  charged 
at.  no  less  tlran  twenty  per  cent.  lie 
felt  much  obliged  to  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  for  moving  for 
these  papers,  or  any  others  v3iich 
could  throw  additional  light  on  the 
subject.  He  must  slate  that  it 
would  take  a  very  considerable 
time  before  thie.  papers  could  be 
produced,  a  delay  which  would 
principally  arise  from  the  state  of 
the  accounts  themselves.  He  had 
therefore  made  the  necessary  in« 
quiry  as  to  what  papers  could  b^ 
produced  this  session ;  and  after 
the  honourable  gentleman's  motion 
should  be  assented  to,  he  should 
move  for  the  -  production  of  sudi 
futpers.     Part  of  his  plan  he  nnAt 
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thus  be  obliged  to  poJitpone  till 
next  session*  keeping  in  view,  how- 
ever, thf  necessity  ^the  immediate 
adoption  of  that  part  of  it  ,which 
regarded  the  bsuancing  of  Jthe 
accounts  every  year,  in  the  same 
matntyer  with  mercantile  houses. 
Any  delay,  however,  he  assured 
the  house  should  proceed,  not  from 
ail  idea  of  abandoning  the  plan, 
but  from  a  wish  and  expectation  of 
being  able  to  bring  it  to  greater 
perfection. 

After  a  debate  in  which  several 
members  took  a  part,  the  motion 
was  put  and  carried.  Lord  Henry 
Petty  then  inOved  for  a  variety  of 
lists  of  accounts  not  yet  delivered 
by  accountants,  nor  proceeded 
upon  in  the  office  of  the  commij^ 
sioners  of  audit ;  which  were  order- 
ed accordingly* 

On  die  10th  of  June  Mr.  secre- 
tary Fox  rose,  agreeably  to  notice, 
to  submit  to  the  liouse  a  resolu* 
tion  declaratory  of  their  sense  of 
the  injustice,  inhumanity*  and  im- 
policy, of  the  slave  trade.  Before, 
however,  lie  went  into  any  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
.with  confidence  looked  for  die 
almost  unanimous  coun*^ennnce  of 
the  house  in  tliis  measure,  he  felt 
himself  .called  on  to  state  in  a  few 
words,  his  o^ti  apology  for  being 
the  person  by  whom  sudi  a  motion 
should  be  nude.  This  subject  had 
been  repeatedly  brought  forward, 
year  after  year,  for  the  last  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years,  by  a  respect- 
able member  .  of  that  house,  than 
^hom  no  maUt  either  from  his 
talents,  eloquence,  zeal  in  the 
muse,  or  from- the  estimation  in 
which  he  vras  held  in  that  house, 
or  in  the  country,  could  be  better 
qualified  for  the  task.  Id  such 
hands  he  had  found  the  business, 
and  there  he  would  willingly  have 
left  it.     His  own    opinion   was^ 
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that  it  would  have  been  better  that 
this  honourable  friend  of  his  h;:d 
ni/ide  the  present  motion,  or  such 
other  motion  -as  he  would  have 
wished  on  the  subject,- as  to  which 
he  could  not  have  doubted  diat  he 
should  have  had  the  support  of 
him  (Mr.  Fox)  and  his  friends. 
A  strong  opinion,  however,  had 
prevailed  with  his  honourable  friend, 
'  and  with  those  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  that,  all  circumstances 
considered,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  business  should  originate  with 
him  (Mr.  For.)  He  had  yielded 
his  own  opinion  on  diis  subject  to 
that  of  his  honourable  friend,  and 
those  who  acted  with  him;  and, 
however  certain  persons  might  be 
inclined  to  .consider  and  to  represent 
it  as  a  fanciful  theory,  he  had  no 
he»tation  in  declaring,  that  he 
should  esteem  his  political  life  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  well  spent,  if 
he  snould  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
compass  the  end  to  which  his  pre- 
sent motion  was  directed.  He 
could  not,  at  the  outset  of  the  busi- 
ness, help  observing  that  he  was 
happy  to  say,  that  whatever  dif- 
ficulties had  occurred  in  that  house, 
with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  the  opinion  of  die 
house,  he  ^ould  not  say  unani- 
mous, but  as  nearly  so  as  well 
could  be  recorded  by  resolutions 
of  the  house  itself,  was,  that  the 
slave  trade  was  contrary  to  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy.  As 
had  been  well  remarked  by  a  great 
man,  now  no  more,  but  whose 
opinions,  wherever  justice  or  any 
moral  feeling  was  interested,  would 
long  be  remembei-ed  with  pride 
^na  venermtion,  (Mr.  Burke,)  it 
5va&  not  a  tra^c  m  the  labour  of 
man,  bat  in  man  himself,  and  was 
calciilated  to  keep  down  and  de- 
base humanity.  He  should  not 
enter  into  the  arguments  afiduced 
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by  some  gentlemen  who  had  sup- 
ported the  trade,  who  alleged 
that  the  crime  (if  crime  it  was)  was 
not  imputable  to  those  who  e?n- 
barked  in  the  trade  from  this 
country  ;  that  the  persons  whom 
they  carried  off  were  slaves  be- 
fore, condemned  as  such  on  account 
of  offences  committed  by  them. 
Such  argument,  he  said,  was  on- 
ly adding  hypocrisy  to  the  lust  of 
gain,  and  atten^pting  to  vindicate 
what  was  contrary  to  nature.  Sup- 
posing the  persons  alluded  to  tohave 
been  legally  rendered  slaves,  was' 
the  British  government  to  sanc- 
tion, and  British  ships  ahd  seamen 
to  conduct,  the  police  of  African 
monarchs  ?  Sucn  an  idea,  he  sul>- 
mitted,  was  only  one  of  the  many 
instances,  how  far  the  lust  of  gain 
could  pervert  human  reaspn.  The 
house  having  been  uniformly  of 
opinion,  and  having  so  often  de- 
clared tibat  opinion,  that  the  trade 
should  be  abolished ;  and  yet 
having  taken  no  step  to  that  efiect 
for  tlie  last  fifteen  yesM*s,  he  pre- 
sumed, would  think  itself  called 
on,  if  from  no  other  motive,  from 
respect  to  its  own  character  and  ■ 
reputation,  now  to  do  something 
to  effect  what  had  so  often  been 
declared  to  be  its  opinion.  If  he 
recollected  well,  the  period  when  , 
the  question  of  the  abolition  was 
first  agitated,  was  the  year  1791. 
In  ihe  commencement  of  the  year 
1792,  it  was  much  considered 
through  the  country,  where  it  ex- 
cited warm  feelings  among  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people.  It  was 
tried  in  tliat  house,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  the  gradual  abolition  was 
carried.  The  question  as  to  the 
period  was  then  put,  that  it  be 
stboii5iied  in  one  year,  then  in  two 
years,  both  of  which  were  reiected, 
but  the  proposition  for  abolishing 
it  in  the  third  year  was  adopted. 
1 


At  that  time  thie  greatest  enemy  ii> 
the  abolition  did  not  wish  to  po&t^ 
pone  the  measure  bey<md  the  year 
1800.  .  Yet  ndwjwe  were  in  the* 
year  1806,.  and  oa  atep.towar^t 
this  just,  humane,  an4  Politic  th^^ 
sure,  as  the  house  declared  it^i  hiid 
been  adopted*  In  this  situation^ 
had  not  the  country  and  the.  civi-. 
lized  world  to  reproach  then^  with 
their  conduct*  in  allowing  matters 
to  come  to  a  situation  much  more 
remote  tlian  even  the  enemies  of 
the  abolition  had  calculated  on? 
Denmark  had  fixed  on  that  year 
as  the  period  when  they  should 
abolish  the  trade,  and  they  had 
been  made  th^  subject  of  ridicule 
among  us  for  the  great  distance  to 
which  they  had  postponed  it»  HoW 
far  they  had  given  cause  for  sach 
ridicule  on  our  part,  he  should  not 
say.  They  had  already  abolished 
the  trade,  at  least  amone  their  own 
subjects ;  and  they  had  shown,  if 
they  could  i^ot  among  others,  they 
could  at  least  prevent  the  commis* . 
sion  of  crimes  and  infamy  among 
themselves.  He  had  at  one  time 
hoped  that  a  bill  tor  tl)e  total  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  might  have 
passed  through  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  have  r^eived  the 
royal  assent  this  session.  '  A  num- 
ber of  cn-cum^tanceS)  however,  ren- 
dered any  jiuch  etxpoctation  hizhly. 
improbable.  li,  mjght»  in4&d» 
pxss  thifi  houfie  s  but  Tf  inocpiJi^v^fKi 
into  the  hous^  0(  Icrd^  a(  such  •&(  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  they  w(^$tBa;ril» 
not  a  pretence*,  but  ik  /airr^a^Of^  . 
for  saying  that  they  ^oul4^.9«(. 
carry  it  Uwou^h^  V^h»«:>d6«imr: 
tive  then  ro9iainfd,>W  eilh^rto 
pass  by  in  to^l  sil«nce  a.  measures 
which  for  the  list  (PTentcgix  Kn: 
eighteen  years  had  every:  yeiM^  oc^ 
cupted  the  attentioa  #f  the  hpu^e, 
or  to  adopt  the  plan  he  now  pro- 
posed*—to  pledge  the  house  to  th# 
abolition 
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dboKtiOki  of  ifce  trtide,  -not  at  a 
giTWi  jieffed,  bat  at  an'  early  pe- 
riod? Fof  this  purpose/  his'  pro- 
posltttn  should  he  to  leave  two 
things  open— Ae  mode  aiid  the 
tinle.  Ifc  should,  however^  state, 
tBat  for  his  own  part,  after  having 
considered  the  subject,  for  tlie  last 
eighteen  years,  >¥ith  CTcry  possible 
attention,  he  could  conceive  no 
practical  mode  of  effecting  the  ab<>- 
Jition  bnt  by  a  direct  law.  As  to 
the  time,  in  the  same  way  as  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1792,  there  might 
oe  many  opinions  on  this  subject. 
Some  might  think  the  first  of 
January  next  tlie  proper  period  ; 
others,  one  more  remote.  To  all 
l)ersons  of  this  description  he  left 
the  period  of  time  at  which  the 
abolition  ih<^uld  take  place,  open ; 
but  defchiring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  any 
thing  could  shake  him  in  the  opt* 
m'on  of  the  necessity  of  ah  immedi- 
ate abolition.  Tht  different  pro* 
cecdihgs  held  in  the  course  of  the 
motions  for  nbolition  of  the  slave 
trade  were  then  re-ad;  and  Mr.  Fox 
concluded  by  moving  a  resolution, 
that  tlie  honse,  .conceiving  the 
African  slave  trade  to  be  contrary 
to  jur/tce,  humanitv,  and  sound 
policy,  will,  as  early  as  possible, 
take'sttch  effectual  measures  for 
its  aboiittoh  as  may  seem  to  4.hem 
to  be  the  most  pmper . 

Siy  R«Cl^  Milbahk  had  been  uni- 
formly of  opinion  that  the  slave 
trade ^sU'i^'mmoHf  and  destructive 
tniffie;  thkt'k  was  contrary  W every 
pnnci[ie-  of  s6aiKi  policy,:  justice, 
andliumanifys^as  had  been  stated 
by'tlil*  b^ndtirabW  secretary  in  a 
moch-mere  able  manner  than  he 
coold  doL  He  i^as  happy  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  his  conslitu- 
entfl  concurred  with  him  in  these 
lentimeiiis.  He  was  persuaded 
that  the  ctihivatiott  of  the  colonies 


covild  be  very  well  carried  on  witli- 
out  any  fresh  importation  ofslaves, 
and  conduded  by  seconding  the 
motion. 

General  Tarleton  felt  some 
astonishment  at  the  manner  in 
which,,  and  the  time  when,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
thouglit  proper  to  bring  forward 
this  resolution.  It  was  wholly  un- 
called for  by  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  introduced  seemingly 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show 
that  he  had  the  power  to  carry  his 
point.  The  house  had  certainly 
expressed  sentiments  inimical  to 
the  trade,  and  favourable  to  its  abo- 
lition'; whicb,  however,  it  had 
never  thought  proper  to  follow  up 
by  any  efficient  measure.  But  the 
former  resolutions  were  brought 
forward  in  periods  of  profound 
peace,  when  they  were  not  preg- 
nant ^th  any  such  danger  as  at 
present,  when  the  country  was  in- 
volved in  an  arduous  war,  and 
plunged  in  a  situation  more  criti- 
cal than  at  any.  former  period  of 
its  history.  •  Why  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  should  h^ve 
chosen  such  a  moment  for  bring- 
ing forward^  the  motion,  was  to 
him  most  astonishing,  nor  could 
he  account  for  it  upon  any  other 
principle  than,  that  of  gratifying, 
for  certain  political  purposes,  fthe 
inclinations  of  an  honowable  mem- 
ber below  him  (Mr.  Wilberforce), 
who  was  to  extremely  zealous  upon 
this  subject,  that  he  never  could  . 
hear  the  slave  trade  mentioned 
without  starting  as  if  he  saw  a 
ghost,  and  exclaiming  <<  Abolition  I 
abolition!*'  It  was  therefore  nwst 
probable,  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentlemaQ  had  a  view  to  cul-. 
tivate  a  new  coalition  in  that  house 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
But  before  the  house  shoul4  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  the  resolution  now 
O  2  propose! 
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proposed,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call 
their  attentioa  to  the  {situation  of 
Liverpool*— a  town  whic^.from  a 
miserably  fishing  hamlet  of  about 
150  hutSf  had  within  a  .^nl,ury 
risen  to  be  the  second  town,  in 
point  of  commercial  wealth  and 
Consoquencet '  in  the  British  donii- 
nionsy  entirely  by  the  African 
tra^e.  H^  begged  to  impress  on 
the  recollection  of  the  house  what 
the  situation  .  of  Liverpool  was» 
when  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man and  his  colleagues  came  into 
power«  It  was  eminent  for  the- 
prosperity  of  its  commerce,  its 
wealthy  its  lovalty-— for  the  im- 
portant aid  it  furnished  to  the  Bri- 
tish marinej  by  affording  at  all 
times  a  numerous  supply  of  sea- 
men,  through  its  Aihcan  and 
West  Indian  trade*  It  was  equal- 
ly distinguished  for  its  spirit^  in 
fitting  out  private  ships  of  war, 
and  by  contributing  annually  three 
n^illions  sterling  in  revenue  to  the 
.  public  purse,  but  what  measures 
of  advantage  had  Liverpool  ex- 
perienced since  the  present  mini- 
ftters  came  into  power  ?  Why,  the 
restriction  bill  upon  the  African 
trade^  by  which  the  enterprising 
spirit  6f  it^  merchants  was  para- 
lysed, their  trade  diminished^  the 
value  of  their  shipping  considerably 
reduced,  and  disputes  excited  be- 
tween them  and  me  planters.  But 
if  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
country  were  to  be  thus  crushed— 
if  ths|t  coounerce,  which  yielded  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  jsublic  re- 
venue, was  to  be  impoverishjsd— 
what  must  be  the  natural  conse^ 
quence?  Butone  of  two  alterna- 
tives; either  the  minister  must 
resort  to  the  landed  interest  entirely 
for  the  supplies  necessary  to  carry 
«n  the  war,  or  he  must  be  driven 
to  an  ignominious  peace.  If  the 
ri|(ht  honourable  gentleman  sert- 


ously  meaiit  tb  proceed  tfith  tB* 
proposed  ^  measure,  he  could  cihly 
sayt  that    his  constituents  would 
feel  tliemselves  justified  in  coming 
forward  in    the    most  respectful 
manner,  to  solicit  from  parliament, 
that  to  which  they  would  conceiye 
themselves  justly  entitljed  ;  name- 
ly,   compensation    for  the   losses 
they  i^-ould  sustain,  in  consequence 
of  a  measure  that  would  deprive 
them  of  a  trade  which  they  bad 
followed  from  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  under  the  sanction  of 
parliamentary     protection.     The 
necessary  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sure must  be  bankruptcies  without 
number  ;  the  emigration  of  useful 
artisans,  with  their  capitals,  to  Ame- 
rica, and  the  loss  to  this  country 
for  ever  of  many  useful  artificers. 
Mr.   Francis  said,  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  constituents  would 
certainly  be  at  liberty  to  come  to 
that  house  for   compensation,  in 
case    the   slave   trade  should  be 
abolished ;  but  he  did  not  know 
that  he  should  consent  to  take  the 
money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or 
that  of  the  public,  for  compensat- 
ing men  for  the  abolition  of  an 
iniquitous  traffic,  so  contrary   to 
every  principle  of  humanity.     H^ 
should  regard  such  petitions,  as  he 
did  others  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  inveighing;  vehemently 
against  measures  in  contemplation 
which    the    petitioners  .  conceived 
to   be  ruinous,   but  .which  they 
afterguards  found  to  be  the  tery 
reverse.    The  house  already  stood 
pledged,  by  a  resolution  of  t^e 
16th  of  May,  1792,  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  at  a  d^mite 
time,  and  yet  this  resolution  had 
never  been  acted  upon;  he  coidd 
not  therefore  see  the  use  of  the 
house  again  pledgii^g  itself  to  a 
similar  resolution  tor  a  distant  izjf 
which  would  pass  for  nothing  with 
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the  pobltc,  unless  something  were 
dpoc  immediately. 

Lord  Castlereagh  opposed  there- 
loladon,  because  it  pledged,  the 
bouse  generally  to  aTosolution,  for  a 
purppse  whpll^  indefinite  as  to  time 
and  mode.  If;  in  point  offacc^  the 
tfade  could  be  abolished  at  once, 
whj  not  do  it  immediately,  instead 
if  proposing  a  resolution  in  general 
term^  upoi|  the  stibject,  whtcn,  in  its 
^sent  form,  was  wholly  unintel- 
Mgible?  The  house  had  formerly 
come  to  a  definite  resolution,  which 
had  nierer  been  followed  up ;  and 
why  ?  Obviously  becauseit  was  found 
impracticable  to  realize  the  theories 
of  those  who  led  the  house  into 
that  resolution.  With  respect  to 
the  principle  of  the  slave  trade,  no 
man  more  sincerely  wished  than 
be  did,  that  it  were  practicable 
now,  or  at  any  proximate  period, 
to  remove  a  grievance  so  (Calami- 
tous, from  the  lot  of  humanity. 
As  to  cffecrinc;  any  thing  like  a 
general  abolition  of  this  traffic,  he 
really  feared  it  was  not  to  be  ac- 
complished by  parliament;  for 
were  the  most  peremptory  bill  that 
could  be  shaped,  to  pass  that  night 
npon  the  subject,  to  preclude  all 
Britnh  ships  and  capitals  from 
being  employed  in  the  African 
trade,  even  for  the  supply  of  our 
own  colonies,  he  did  not  see  any 
other  purpose  such  a  bill  would 
answer,  than  to  involve  us  in  dis- 
putes with  those  colonies,  and  to 
risk  their  ultimate  loss,  by  forcing 
thein  to  resort  to*  other  nations,  who 
MTOidd  certainly  tike  up  the  trade  as 
a  source  of  wealth,  the,  moment 
it  wa^  reliivquished  bj  this  country. 

l^e  solicitor  general  rose  to  state 
sftortly  K$  scntinaents.  He  slioqld 
liave  i^uch  more  cordially  sup- 
ported aino*tion'for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  btll'for  the  immediate' abolition 
of  this    abomioable   traffic :    yet 


stiU,  he  thought  the  motion  ought 
to  be  supported,  as  pledging  the 
hbuse  to  take  the  most  speedy  and 
practicable  means  to  aboli^  it. 
Surely,  if  it  were  the  sense  of  the 
house  to  adopt,  m  the  present  ses- 
sion, any  measure  more  prompt 
and  effiaent  for  the  purpose,  this 
resolution  wduld  oppose  no  impe- 
diment to  a  purpose  so  desirable. 
Jt  was  not  his  wish,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  enter  into  a  general  discus- 
sion upon  the  slave  trade;  fbr  what 
could  there  be  offered  to  the  house 
in  vindication  of  a  commerce  so 
detestable,  but  arguments  already 
refuted,  and  assertions  long  since 
disproved  ?  It  was  hardly  fair  to 
sav  the  house  had  not  done  any 
thing  in  pursuance  of  its  former 
resolution  i  for  in  tfie  session  be- 
fore last  it  had  passed  a  bill  for  the 
purpose,  which  was  rejected  in  the 
other  house  of  parliament,  and  an- 
other was  brought  in  last  session, 
which  miscarried  owing  to  the 
accident  of  a  thin  house,  and  a 
concerted  plan  to  defeat  the  mea- 
sure. He  knew  well  that  some- 
times corrupt  systems  were  lon^ 
continued  in  nations  that  had  not 
courage  to  inquire  into  them  ;  but 
thit  was  not  the  case  in  this  country, 
with  respect  to  thii  system,  because 
there  had  been  no  want  of  courage 
to  inquire  into  it ;  and  after  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  commit- 
tee, who  in  179^  had  investigated 
the  subject  with  the  most  patient 
deliberation— who^  op in'ons,  anj 
tlie  evidence  upon  which  they  were 
founded^  stand  recorded  on  th^ 
journds  of  the  il0^lse^•^and  who 
solemnly  de6lared,  that  this  mosr 
atrocious  traffic  had  been,  ami 
continued  to  be,  carried  on  in  the 
most  wanton  and  barbarous  man- 
ner,  could  any  argument  be  neces- 
sary now  to  prove  the  propriety 
of  its  abolition?  Or  could  the 
O  3  house 
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house  feci  the  neccsMty  of.  longer  - 
delay,  ^\hen  they  were  told,  <tSat 
since  the  adoption  of  those  re^u.^ 
tioRS  to  abolish  this .  infamous 
trade,  no  less  than  360,000  wretcH* 
ed  individuals  had  been  torn  irozn 
the  coast  of  Africa»ia  consequence 
of  yyar  and  violence,  fomented  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  and.  con» 
signing  them  to  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  ? 

General  Gascoyne  considered 
the  present  discussion  as  pregnant 
with  dangerous  consequences  to, 
our  West  India  colonies,  a<5  excit- 
ing there  the  most  dangerous  djc« 
pectations  in  the  minds  of,  the 
negroes.  He  also  considered  the 
present  period,  when  our  nfuinu* 
factories  and  commerce  so  loudly 
called  for  every  encouragement,  as 
pecuiiarly  unfit  for  the  aq^itation  of 
the  present  question.  When  was 
the  export  of  our  man*»i^turcs 
more  restrained,  or  when  was  it 
more  difHcult  to  raise  the  necessary 
supplies  ?  Yet,  labouring  under 
such  manif<)ld  difficulties,  we  vere 
now  called  upon  to  do  that  which 
the  house  had  lately  rejected,  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  adoption 
of  a  measure,  that  would  weaken 
and  derange  die  whole  of  our  co- 
lonial system,  and  would  material* 
ly  impair  the  sources  of  our  re- 
venue and  commerce.  .  Besides^ 
he  was  not  convinced  tiiat  this 
tountry  could  legislate  for  the 
colonies,  or  had  a  right  to  impose 
amy  prohibitions  with  regard  to 
the  importation  of  slaves,  more 
than  they  were  entitled  to  impose 
taxes  on  the  colonies.  The  learned 
gentleman  who  preceded  him  had 
applied  every  epithet  of  murder^ 
rap'.ic,  and  robbery  to  tlie  slave 
trade,  and  every  Lind  of  invective 
had  been  familiar  to  his  mouthi 
Bnt«  in  his  opinion,  slavery  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  regulations 


latojrs.      In  proof  of  UiiL , fee,/^^, 
ed.seTera)  vexs^^  from  t«e  twenty,., 
fifth    chiller  of  I»eyUict;4   from. 
which.be  contjcnded  that  the  prac«.. 
tice  .was   .coujutenanccd    by    C^e* 
Jewisli  lais^iarcr.     Biu  sliould  the 
slave  trade  be  abolished,  he  con-  ^ 
tended  that  indemnification  should 
be  given  to  those,  who  had   em-r 
barked  their  property  in  tlie  trade 
under  the  faith  of  legislative  sane* 
tion,  and  that,  unkss  tliis   ^'ere 
done,  the  house  would  be  guilty  of 
simlW  injustice  to  that  whicli  It 
reprobated  in  the  trade  itseU". 

mr,  Wilberforcc  said,  it  was  the 
glory  of  onr  religion,  that  it  nqt 
only  forbade  all  those  odious  means 
by  which  slaves  were  procured^ 
but  expressly  prohibited  die  prac- 
tice of  man- stealing,  iu.d  called  u^ 
to  act  on  a  principle  of  universal 
philantliropy,  and  kind  good-will 
to  all  men.  Bmt  he  should  ever  de« 
precatc  the  introduction  of  sucl^ 
appeals  to  sacred  auilxority  into 
that  house,  as  t«2nding  rather  tc^ 
ridicule  tJi;m  to  any  satisfactory 
result.  He  should  have  heard 
with  pleasure  the  dechu^ations  of. 
his  nobje  friend,  respecting  the  ra« 
dical  injustice .  of  tlie  traffic^  bad 
he  not  at  the  s^ime  time  seemed  to 
oppose  overy  method  that  h<id  been 
proposed  for  its  abolition,  and  had 
not  his  speech  been  uniform] f 
applauded  by  those  who  wcrQ 
friendly  to  the  tra^e*^  Thej^  wero. 
p>erfcctiy  willing  to  permit  tliQi. 
tradi.*  to  be  railed  aC»  while,  in  Xuqtji 
'it  received  their  mQ$t  effectual, 
support.  Hii  h\ttibc]f  had  4<^i>'e4 
njeasute  from  the  refltNTtitm,  Uiat'. 
the  me;isurcs  he  had  brpughiiJar- 
wurd  at  d  <  if ere|it  times  fin  this 
subject  had  bccu;  ^sup^^orted  d»3r 
almost  all  the  ablest  L.^«:n  oil  both, 
sides  of  tJie  hoii^e,  who  had  leldcun 
agreed  on  any  gieat  measuie  <rf 
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^mbf. "  If  hip  'W4,  '^trt^,\  he  had 
«^  witfa  'j^Ttait  aiidiorities.    Bat 
his  n(>Ue  mend,  whil^  he  jTpr«« 
bated  the  principle  of  the  slave 
tis^  had  ohtamed  the  support  of 
diose  only  Avho  werefritonds  to  that, 
traSc. '  The  noble  lord  had  pro- 
posed to   aJccoHipItsh  the  gradual 
abolttron  of  the  trade,  by, means'  of 
duties  on  the  imporCuCion  of  slaves. 
Bat  this  would  only  tend  to  hi* 
erease  the  price    of  slaves;  and 
sorely  the  co-operation  «f  the  co- 
lonies, which  was  so  Htde  VA  be  ex- 
pected, would  ii^  tliis  way  become 
more  necessary  dian  in  any  other 
method  that  could  be  devised.   No 
measures,  he  contended,  were  to 
be  expected  from  tlie  colonies  even 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
They  had    declared,    that    what- 
ever   steps  might    be  taken   for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  slaves, 
these  were  m  no  degree  to  be  con^ 
lidered  as  adopted  wrdi  a  view  to 
the  aboKtion  of  slavery,  the  per- 
petual enforcement  of  which  they 
regarded  as  their  birth-right,    of 
wixich  they  should  never  be  depriv- 
ed*   Even  this  language  was  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  the  profes- 
sions of  others,  who,  while  they 
pWtended  to  wish  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  yet  effectually  ^peded 
it  by  every  meians  in  their  power. 
It  had  been  said  that  there  must 
be  something  iiYipracricable  in  the 
measure,  since  from  tlie  year  1792* 
when  it  had  received  the  sanction 
(^  parliament,   nothing  effectual 
had  be^  done  for  its  accomplilh- 
flpent.     Parlialnent  Jbad  at    that 
period  beeft  actu^t^d  by^an  ardent 
feeling,  which   htd  be^   almost 
universal  in  the  ceuntry.    Bnt  it 
was  t«  lie  re^rettiedi  that  the  feel- 
ings of  benevolence'  were  too  apt 
to  be  evanescent,  while  interest  was 
a  cool  and  calculating  prrnciple"; 
and  the  feelings  of  interest  had 


gradually  overpowered  the  dictates 
of  jdiilanthropy  and  the  cbni- 
punctions  of  humanity.  He  should 
have  preferred  tie  immediate  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  for'  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade ;  but  he  had 
submftted  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  tfaotight  that,  at  the  present 
advanced  period  of  the  session, 
there  was  little  probability  of  its 
receiving  the  coacurrence  of  par- 
liament. On  die  whole,  he  con- 
jured the'  house  to  recollect,  that 
providence  had  never  connected 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
any  country  with  mjustice;  and 
that,  whatever  apparent  prosperity 
the  slave  trade  m*ght  produce,  it 
would  ultimately  be  fotmd  rotten 
to  the  core. 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke; 
when  the  question  was  put,  and. 
carried  by  a  majority  or  99,  114» 
being  for  it  and  ^vly  1 5  against  it. 
iSc.  Fox  tl\en  moved,  that  a 
cooierence  be  desired  wiih  the  lords 
on  a  stti^ect  that  is  particularly 
connected  with  the  honour  and 
humanity  of  the  nation.  This  being 
carried  nem  coiu^  Mr.  Wilberfc^rce 
moved  that  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  beseech- 
ing him  that  he  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  to  him  may'seem  meet,  to  induce 
America  and  the  powers  of  Europe 
to  unite  with  this  country  in  n  re- 
sc^iTtidh  to  abolish  the  trade  in 
slaves.  Thi$  was  carried  uhani- 
modsly. 

The  same  subject  was  introduced 
im0  Uie  house  oif  lords  on  the  24th 
of  June ;  when  a  short  conversation  ^ 
took  place  between  the  earl  of" 
Westhiorpland  and  lord  Grenvilie 
relative  to  the  pniptiety  of  hearing 
counsd,  on  k  petition  presented  on 
a  former  day  by  the  nobie  c:irl, 
against  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  Lord  Grenville  objected 
0*  t(i 
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to  hearing  eounspl- ;  and  no  motiott^ 
being  made  by  the  earl  of  Wests* 
moreland,  his  lordship  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  taking  iiitcr 
consfderadon  the  resolution  of  the 
house  of  commons  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trader  which 
being  read,  lord    Grenville  s^id^ 
that  upon  this  subject,  after  the  te*i 
peated  discussions  and  the  minute 
mvestigations  it  had  undergone  for 
'     twenty  years,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  tai^e  up  much  of  their 
lordships'    time.    The'  resolution 
of  the  house  of  commons  contained 
a  conclusion  draim  from  certain 
premises;   and    the  question  now 
was,  whether  those,  premises  were 
correct ;  afid,   if  so,  whether   the 
conclusion  drawn  was  correct.  The 
resolution    stated    that    the  slave 
trade  was  contrary  to  humanity, 
justice^    and    sound    policy,    and 
ought  to  be  abolishecl.    That  the 
trade  was  contrary  to  humanity 
could  not  surely  be  doubted  for  a 
moment,  nor  did  he  believe  there 
was  one  man  to  be  found^  whowould 
venture  to  declare,  that  this  trade 
Was  in  the  least  degree  consistent 
with   humanity,     iet  it  be  con- 
sidered in  the  three  stages  of  its 
progress :  first,  dragging  away  the 
unfortunate    Africans   fn>m  '  their 
homes,   their    families,  and    their 
comforU;    next,    the   transfer    of 
them   froiTi'  thence  to.  the  West 
Indies;  and  lastly,  the  treatment 
of  th«m  whilst  there ;   and  in  all 
it  would  be  found  most  inhuman* 
*riie  means  that  were  adopted  to 
drag  the  unfortunate  victims  fronv 
their  homes,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  ciuel,  and  at  the  same  titne 
contributed  ta  keep  up  a  continued* 
system    of   barb^crism  in  Africa;: 
.Tom  from  all  the  tender  and  social 
ties  from  which  they  derived  their 
happiness,  and  feeling  poignantly 
the  miseries  of  the  condition  im- 


tbif  T^jcse  dioomo^.tQ?  jendwui^U 
greater  i33ii«eries,»fai?tH«5i  fi^t9m 
from  thence,  to  the  West  ^  Jozies,' 
It;  vfa^  itupoissible  for.^y  XfmSh 
however' steeled  his;beact^  lo  wad- 
of  the'bontors  of  the  Mitsidkt  P«is« 
sai^e^  bf  the  tn»atm«al&  wkioh  these 
poor  itegroes  etperienced*  «r  the 
n»ideriefl/whtch  they  endu^ed>  wi^ 
out  shuddering  at  the  reciti^  An 
rived  in  the  We&t  Indies, -a  new 
scene  of  misery-  opened  to  their 
view.  Goaded  with  the  4ash,  they 
were  compelled  po  labour  froia 
moniing  till  n'lgkk  beneath  a  bum-^ 
ing  sun,  and  undtir  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  task-n^sters  set  over 
them  by  their  ovniers  ;  afid  thouoh 
they  might  sometimes  be  mildly 
treated,  yet  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  nothing  was  a  greater  corrup* 
tion  of  the  human  heart,  ihain  at^ 
bitrary  power;  nor  could  there  be  a 
greater  temptation  to.the  abu^e  of 
ppwer,  than  situations  where^  as  in 
the  West  Indies,  a  white  ovevseers 
amongst  a  great  mimbef  pf  negroefi, 
had  it  in  his  power  to  ill^reat  them 
in  the  grossest  manner,' whilst  diey 
could  not  be  ie^nl  evidence a|rftinst 
him  in  any  of^  the  covurts  of  jti$» 
tice.  That  the  trade  was  contrftiy 
to  justlrc  was  clearly  4n  hie  miQki 
established;  the  principles  ofjufi* 
tice  ns  amongst  .the  ifndiyiduale  of 
a  nation  applied  equaUy  aipbi^sC 
nations,  and  nothing  e^ld  luefttore 
contrary  to  jim'iQt  than  roMkug. 
men  of  the  frnii^  of  their  tndnUt-yt 
without  g  i  ving  them  a^y  eoBi^ett? 
satipn,  a$  was.  the  <a^  with  thjpisri 
unibrtunate  negroe&i  the  ,fruit4  of 
whote  industry  wert 'wvested.  firom^ 
them,  they  .  receiving  nqthinff  ift 
return  hut  an  aggravation  e«  4he 
injustiecy  the  bitter^  portion  of 
slavery^  That  what  was  contiary 
to  humanity  an^l  justice,  must  also 
be  contrary  to  sound  policy,  it  was 
unnecessary 
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1ln1ftMXfisay)^t0•  drgOB**  A* 'to  any 
as^jgfnmttifc.  see  i]^  ^respecting  the 
]*Wt«f  the 'trader  It  would  serrc^ 
16  jm&ff  T6bbei^',  or-any  odier- 
oriiifQ.  ^©11^' trottttds  of  poHcf, 
htfw^tff  heicolled  upon  those  idio 
advdcat^  tlfe  c^se  of  the  pbmers, 
to  agree  tO'  (f)e  abolittoa.^'  Those 
petioftc  who  were  best  cfvaltficd  to 
jnd;ge  of  die' state  of  our  W<«t  In- 
dies had  declared  that  the  aholi*- 
tkxi  of  the  trade  was  nece^sarf  to 
prevent  the  ulthnate  destruction  of 
these  cc^onies;  and  with  the  e«- 
ample  of  St  Domingo  before  their 
e^et,  it  surely  could  be  no  longer 
poblematTcaiy  that  the  more  thej 
increased  the  mimber  of  negroes, 
the  more  thejr  increased  their  dan* 
ger,  the  more  they  increased  the 
meims  ^ich  threatened  their  de- 
struction. The  great  mortoliiy 
whidi  took  place  amongst  the  ne- 
groes, WHS  amongst  those  who  had 
newly  arrtted  in  the  islands ;  but 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that ' 
any  similat  mortality  would  exist 
amoziffst  the  negroes  seasoned  to 
Ae  iSfOB^i  on  the  contntry,  k 
might  be  eonfidently  expected  that 
a  sufficient  stock  might  be  kept  up 
vi^dioot  any  fresh  importation. 
Smui  all  the  arguments  and  facts 
whidi  the  subject  afforded,  he  was 
decid^ly  of  opinion,  that  die  con- 
dkukm  lliat  the  trade  onght  to  be 
ab<dish0d  was  correctly  deduced 
fmxi^hk  pbMSfises  contained  in  the 
rssol^rion  '<4  the  house  of  commons, 
and'he^  isho^ild,  therefore,  move  a 
simihi*  resdlfttkm,  concurring  with 
that'bfth^'troituiiontf:  and  though, 
i^hhri  hidrridual  o^ion;  the  best 
a!(»olffi6iv'w<»uld  be  an  immediate 
abolitioft^  yets  in  deference  to>thfi 
optfti^  of  othm  fof  whom  he  had 
ahighY«sp9ct,  h«  would  wish  the 
snbje«;to  stand  over  for  mature  de- 
itbomtton  next  session.    His  lord- 


ship coBchidsd:  by  moving  a  reso- 
lunoii/to  thkeffeet  he  had  stated. 

Jiokd  •  Hawkosbury  concurred 
with  the  noble  Idrd  in  opinion,  chat 
if  a  trade .  was  carried  on  which 
wus  contrary  to  humanity  and  jus- 
tice, there  could  be  no  (|uestton 
a£to  its' being  contrary  to  sound 
policy..  This,  however,  was  not 
the  way  in.  which  he  viewed  this 
question.  It  was  not  upon  aTis. 
tract  principles  that  the  question 
as  to  tlie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
eaght  to  be  considered,  but  as  to  . 
its  practical  effect;  and  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  the  noble  lord  had 
adv'<inced  principles  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  which  he  did  not  ' 
venture  to  sanction  in  the  motion 
with  which  he  concluded.  He  did 
not  believe  that  our  ceasing  to  trade 
to  Africa  for  negroes,  wcHild  be  of  • 
the  slightest  benefit^  to  the  people 
of  that  continent,  nor  did  he  believe 
that  one  slave  Less  y^'ould  be  im- 
ported on  account  of  our  giving  up 
the  tnide  x  the  only  effect  would  be^ 
that  British  capital  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  islands, .  that  the 
trade  would  be  transferred  to  odier. 
hands,  while  the  same  regulations 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
negroes  'in.tlieir  passage  did  not 
exist,  and  th;it  thus  no  benefit 
would  practically  result  from  the 
measure.  Slavery  was  undoubt- 
edly an  evil,  and  the  slave  trade 
was  an  evil :  so  many  other  evils 
existed,  particularly  comparative 
evils  in  the  state  of  human  society  t 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  every  evil 
was  to  be  abolished^  without  refer- 
ence to  the  practical  effect  of  such 
abolition,  as  in  such  case  a  greater 
evil  might  be  produced  by  the  sud- 
den change  than  previously  existed. 

The  lord  chancellor  supported 
the  motion  of  lord  Grenville.  His 
lordship  pathetically  described  the 
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luMTors  attendant  upon  the  dave 
trade,  in  first  dragging  the  ihifor- 
tanate  negroes  from  their  homes, 
and  subsequently  conveying'  them 
to  the  West  Indies.  Of  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  trade  he  had  only 
ft  glimpse,  but  that  was  sufficient 
to  instil  into  his  mind  the  most 
Jiorrid  ideas  pf  the  nature  of  die 
-  trade :  of  the  latter  he  had  been 
an^ye  witness,  and  nothing  could 
be  conceived  more  liorrible.  He 
declared  himself  decidedly  liostile  to 
thefurther  continuance  of  this  traffic. 
'  Lord  Westmoreland  opposed  the 
•  resolution ;  he  entered  into  the  de- 
fence of  slavery  as  consistent  wit)i 
the  law  of  nations,  and  as  practised 
among  all  tlie  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  even  authorized  by  the  Jewish 
code,  while  it  %vas  not  expressly 
.prohibited  by  Christianity/ 

The  bishop  of  Sl  Asaph  spoke 
vith  great  energy  of  the  effects  of 
slavery,  as  degrading  the  slave  be* 
low  the  condition  of  humanity, 
and  ^s  <lepriving  him  of  the  power 
oF  directing  his  own  exertions,  whe- 
ther mental  or  bodily.  Though 
slavery  had  been  practised  among 
the  ancients,  yet  tney  did  not  car- 
ry on  the  traffic  in  large  fleets  as 
now  conducted,  and  they  had  no- 
thing among  them  that  resembled 
a  slave  ship*  He  entered  into  an 
explanation  of  the  Jewish  policy 
with  regard  to  slaves,  contending 
that  it  was  mild,  and  that  it  direct- 
ed the  manumission  of  die  slave 
after  a  certain  period.  He  con- 
cluded by  appeaung  to  the  justice 
and  huivianity  of  their  lordships  in  ' 
fupport  of  the  resolution. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  Hol- 
land, earl  Stanhope  and  lord  Elleti- 
borough  spoke  m  favour  of  the 
motion,  but  it  was  opposed  by  lord 
SidjBouth :  it  was  however  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 


Lordflren^flfe  tten  ihcmid'yiat 
an  addx^ss  bd  presented*  td  his^tha* 
jesty,  praying  him  to  negbti^t^widt 
foreign  powers-  for  the  putpps^  of 
procuring  the  general  M>o^oi^'  of 
the  slave  trade  ;Avhich was  agreed  to. 

On  the  2Sd  of  June  lord  Henry 
P^tty  rose,  in  pursuance  of  this 
notice  which  he  had  formerly  gnren, 
to  submit  to  the  house  a  plan  for 
the  more  effectually  aumtmg  of 
the  public  accounts.  Without  gov 
tng  over  the  grounds  over  which 
he  had  formerty  travelled.  Or  enter* 
ing  upon  statements  which  had 
then  appeared  to  convttice  the  house 
of  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
for  the  purpose  of  having  this  mass 
j)f  accounts  audited,  be  would  con* 
tent  himself  with  laying  before  the 
house  the  basis  of  the  plan  which 
he  had  in  view,  and  mentioning 
the  amount  of  the  accoants  which 
remained  unaudited,  with  respect 
to  ,witich  he  had  now  more  ftill  and 
correct  information  than  he  bad 
when  he  had  before  occaskm  t9 
address  the  house  on  this  point. 
When  diis  was  considered  it  would 
be  a  proof,  not^  certainty,  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  measufe  which  he 
was  about  to  propose,  but  undottbt* 
edly  of  the  necessity  of  doing  sqme* 
thing.  He  would  afterwards  diow 
that  this  method  was  the  only  one 
which  was  likely  to  be  attended 
wtdi  the  desired  success.*  The 
an^ount  of  accounts  unaudited  Was 
greater  than  he  had  before  stated, 
The  amount  of  accounts  deli^^ered* 
in  was  al»m'e  fifty-two  stSQiofOS;  i&e;^ 
amounjt  of  accounts  under  ieratfitna-  * 
doh  vfia  169  mtllton^ ;  the  kfikMAni' 
of  army  accounts  not  delii^d  tb: 
was ^09 millions;  ofnavyab^^dn^ - 
not  delivered  in  10a,8@6,nQQi:" 
which  added  to  three  xtiill&bnsf  ^f ' 
unaudited  accounts  in  another  4t* 
partment,  made  a  total  of  about ' 
534  mil- 
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^$4  niQfcm  cf,iii<mey.  That  eoor- 
moBs  amotifit  of  unavdlis^d  ac'> 
couBU  it  wsu  die  object  of  the  pre- 
sent adinuihtnitiDn»  as,  £«r  as  in 
tbcm  iij^  to  cndearopr.  to  audit* 
He  wnuU  now  state  the  plan  more 
4i3dactl]r.  But  iim  be-  ought  to 
obterve^  that  tlie  two  comptrollers 
of  army  accounts  were  to  be  sepa* 
nited  bom  it  eotirely*  a  meHSure, 
ibe  expediency 'Of  which,  had  been 
already  recognised*  After  tliis  «e* 
panuion  it  was  intended  to  cooso* 
iidate  the  two  esistSng  boards,  and 
ID  add  four,  comipissioners :  one  of 
these  would  be  a  chaimoani  witl^ 
an  increase  of  salary*  It  was  intend- 
ed  that  tl^  application  of  these 
boards  to  any  particular  business 
relating  to  the  accountsi  as  occa- 
sion might  req  aire,  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasury,  which 
must  be  best  able  to  judge  how  the 
business  ought  to  be  apponiosed. 
At  present,  however,  at  was  pro- 
posed chat  ot^t  of  the  ten  commis- 
sionq^.;  ibiir  should  .he  intrusted 
'with  tli^  auditing  of  the  current 
accounts  and  these  would  fom^ 
the  first  board*  The  second  hoard 
would  ,^onsist  of  three  commis- 
sioner^ and  these  would  have  the 
chai^  of  those  .accounts  which 
were  jpow  under  examination,  llie; 
third  board  would  also  consist  of 
xlt^t^^Jpommk^ionsif^  whose  busi- 
nesF]it  wQuld  be  to  bring  up  tliose 
ac^.aittji,>which  were  entirely  in 
anjeaf*  and  not  entered  on  at  alU 
'lUs  w^  jwhatat  prcsenc  appeared 
to  be  the  iiio«t  useful  arrangement* 
As.the.estaUishment  was  hv  tlu« 
p]^,  undoubtedly  eansiderably  in- 
cicsue4:<A  the  first  instance,  it  was 
pcvposflfdto  haire  the  advantages 
of  t|its  ^crease  with  as  little  expense 
to  the  public,  and  widi  as  little  ad- 
ditional power  to  ministers  as  possi- 
ble* With  this  view  a  provision 
would  be  introduced  into  the  billf 


by  which  in  no  instance  in  case  of 
a  vacancy  by  death  conld  the  loss 
be  supplied  till  the  number  was 
reduced  to  five,  witliout  coming 
to  parliament ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions the  house  would  h:ive  an  op*, 
portunity  of  discussing  the  neccssi. 
ly  for,  or  the  expediency  of,  the 
several  appointment:),  and  of  ascer- 
taining now  the  work  went  on* 
This  would  aSbrd  employment  to 
the  ten  commissioners  till  they 
were  reduced  to  the  permanent 
number,  which  was  six.  But  in 
the  event  of  the  business  getting 
*on  faster  than  was  expected,  a  thiug 
not  very  likely  to  occur,  there  was 
a  provision  by  which  the  commons, 
bj'  an  address  to  his  majesty,  might 
suppress  any  of  the  commissions. 
However,  parlianoent  would  hav^ 
the  whole  tmder  its  own  eye.  But 
the  gre;it  provivioa  respecting  tha 
current  accounts  was  tiiat  there 
should  be  a  compulsion  extending 
to  fill  accountants,  by  which  they 
must  send  in  their  accounts  from 
year  to  year.  Another  part  of  the 
bill  was  to  enable  the  accountants 
to  have  their  accounts  attested^ 
wherever  they  should  be,  before 
any  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
exchequer;  which,  ns  these  were 
spread  over  the  whole  country, 
would  be  a  very  grc;it  convenience* 
Another  part  of  tlie  bill  he  consi- 
dered as  ( •  great  importance,  and 
that  wjis  the  provision  by  which  all 
those  public  officers  who  authorised 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  mo- 
ney^  should  be  charged  \^ith  that 
expendttnre,^  and  made  accoi^ntable 
for  it^;  but  at  the  same  tii^an  ap- 
pealrwas  allowed  them  to  the.cx- 
chequer  in  case  they  felt  themselves 
aggrieved^  It  was  also  provided, 
that  when  accountants  paid  any 
part  of  the  funds  which  had  been 
issued  to  them  into  the  proper  of- 
fice, they  should  be  considered  as  so 
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far  acqaitted.  There  now  remain- 
ed only  to  state  the  authority  which 
was  to  be  committed  to  these  com- 
missioners. The  nataf  e  of  this  au- 
thority was  to  remain  as  before,  but 
to  be  extended  over  all  persons  who 
)iad  the  care  of  stores,  &c.  dtc. ;  all 
which  persons  they  should  be  em- 
powered to  call  before  thenK  In 
addition  to  this,  it  vras  proposed 
that  the  comptrollers  of  the  army 
should  have  the  power  of  calling  aU 
persons  before  them  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  military  expenditure 
of  the  country,  and  their  powers 
were  to  be  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  fooling  as  they  were  when  the 
commission  was  first  crea^  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Ann^.  These 
comptrollers  were  to  b4  the  advi- 
sers of  the  treasury  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  military  expen- 
diture ;  and  in  case  any  persons  for 
whom  they  called  should  refuse  to 
appear,  which  he  was  told  was 
sometimes  the  case,  they  should 
have  the  power  of  imposing  a  fine 
on  all  such  persons.  There  was 
one  thin^  more  which  it  was  incum- 
bent on  .him  to  state,  and  that  was, 
that  where  the  stores  were  em- 
bezzled, a  valuation  was  to  be 
made,  and  the  persons  who  had  the 
care  of  those  stores  were  to  be 
charged  with  the  amount  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation.  He  had  now 
stated  the  principal  pai  itcular s  of 
the  plan  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  into  execution,  for  the  audit-^ 
ing  of  the  public  siccounts,*  If  any 
thing  further  could  be  suggested 
for  this  great  object,  it  womd  be 
thankfully  attended  to.  As  to  the 
importance  of  getting  rid  of  this 
mass  of  accounts,  it  was  too  obvious 
to  require  any  cbmment.  But  as 
to  tlie  patronage  that  might  thus 
be  conferred  on  the  treasury,  that 
ivas  a  point  which  he  wished  to  be 
^oroughly  investigated,  as  an  opi- 


nion seemed  to  be  entertained  bf 
some,  that  there  was  a  design  m 
this  to  augmtot  the  pattonag^  of 
the  treasury.  All  he  could  say  H 
present  was,  that  both  hit  ndble 
friend  (Grenville,)  and  he  hlms^, 
were  extremely  anxious  to  avoid 
any  thing  that  could  hate  the  ten- 
dency of  giving  patronage  to  the 
treasury;  and  n  there  could  be  ftny 
other  mode  by  which  the  end  pro- 
posed could  be  effectually  ansv^clrtd^ 
that  mode  would  be  gladir  adopt- 
ed. He  pledged  himseUT  that  ^leact 
session  he  would  propose  tome 
plan  to  regulate  the  account^  of 
the  ^ar  office;  but  in  the  TUean* 
time  we  oueht  to  proceed  immedr- 
ately  with  Sll  that  could  be  done 
for  the  present.  He  concluded  bv 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  consolidating  the  two  boards  of 
commissioners,  and  for  the  more 
efiectual  anditmg  the  public  ac- 
counts in  arrear.  On  recollecting 
himself  after  he  sat  down,  he  rose 
again  and  stated  that  the  expense 
of  the  permanent  commission  would 
be  less  by  1000/.  a  vear  thantheex- 
penseof  theestablishmentat  present 
The  expense  of  the  present  esta- 
blishment was  SS8,0002.-- that  of  his 
permanent  commission  would  be 
27,000/.;  the  expense  of  the  tempol 
rary  addition  wouhf  be  14>,OO0/. 
more,  which  would  mak^  ft  i^i'^ 
41,0001.  :  T, 

Mr.  itose  said,  thatbtttof  9ie 
whole  5S4miffiohs  imed  hy  "diA 
noWe  lord-to  be  Nvholly  pft'a^diittt- 
ed  for  by  the  rdntmissloti^  H 
putrlic  accounts,  and  for  tfifc%iVes- 
tigation  of  whidi  helately^ti^AW^ 
to  bring-ibrward  the'presfeiH  ib*a- 
sure,  oSy  eight  milfinns>erfiy*if«j^ 
mained'tinaccc^ntedfiir.  /fKeii'it 
were,  to  allintentK  and  '^numses, 
accounted:  foir  as  sattsfoctoifly  ^s 
was  possilAe,  thoo^,  perliaps,  Ae 
whole  had  not  passed  Oie  coimnis* 
^  sioners 
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(^h^J^plyb^L^  tW  omjr  Dm  m>€iQ 
^id^^>  ip^e^ig;itioo.  coiu4  atudi,  < 
MTit^.^nj:  .^ojpe  pf  riscQ7ering  si  slut 
ling.  fop/.  Ae  . public,  w^.  about 
9Bfi60hj  So  that  the  coosmiction 
of^  that  ^^peusive  system  of  m^ 
duaerf  proposed  by  the  noble  lord» 
of  increasing  conunksioners, ,  ac-» 
councaQtSr  and  all  the  other  tram 
of  subordinate  officers,  was,  in  fac^, 
doing  nothing  for  the  public*  Hav- 
ing concluded  his  observationsupon 
the  propositions  of  the  noble  lord, 
vhose  chief  object  seexoed.  to  be 
the  censdre  of^  a  former  adminif 
scration,.aad  to  create  unnecessary 
patronage,  he  would  new  beg 
leave  to  advert  to  some  allusions 
made  personally  to  himself  on  a 
(ormer  night.  It  had  been  siiid 
that  observation^  from  him,  tend- 
ing to  condenui  the;  creation  of  sine- 
cure places,  came  with  .a  peculiar 
iQ  Ijrace  ;  and  allusions  were  made 
to  smecure  places  and  lucrative  ap- 
pointments which  ne  was  supposed 
to  possess*,  On  this  point  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  house 
the  fallacy,  of  such  allusions.  For 
the  place  he  held  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  laxe  right  hpn. 
friend,  assecretary  of  the  treasury « 
he  ha^  resigned  a  certain,  perma^ 
nent,  an^.  lucrative  employment 
producing  him  5,40(^  a  year^  aris- 
log  ^jnio^.to  take  up  a  jireca- 
rIpui,pM,.wbi';h.  pe4»c^  his  in- 
comjeto  jtySQW,.  a  year ;  *this  income 
tj>e  J^^',9f|);he.treasury  were  after- 
W^j^^^as^  to  reduce  by  ^  new 
iSP^mgn.      '^gioat.>,  year;,  and 

ri^ht {l|La^ura!We  iriencl,  he  resigned 
tbis',yjihout.4Jyr  jpx:p>5rision  y^hat- 
oreTv ,  Qn^^the  ret^ir^  ^f  hif  right 
h(Mu^a)l>\e  fri^d  ag^  omce, 
he.akc^ed  of  another  Qffice,  which 
he  again  resigned  without  any  pro- 
vision; and  as  to  the  employment 


which,  he  now  held,  it  was  one 
which  had  been  usually  conferred 
in  reversion  for  a  series  of  five  cen- 
tifUies,  and  was  given  to  him  oa 
a  similar  footing,  upon  a  reversion 
of  twoh'ves,  one  of  which  continu- 
ed six  years  after  he  obtained  the 
pionfiise;  and  the  other  was,  at 
the  dme,  of  his  own  age,  and  a 
life  in  every  respect  as  good,  and  as 
likely  to  last  as  his  own.  This 
grant  was  the  only  favour  he  ever 
a^ked  for  himself  or  any  of  his  fa- 
mily, close  as  were  the  friendship 
and  intimacy  which  had  for  abovo 
seventeen  years  subsisted  between 
himself  and  his  late  right,  hon. 
friend ;  and  he  believed  that  he,  in 
this  instance,  stood  the  single  ex- 
ception to  all  men  who  had  ever 
preceded  him  iii  office,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  The  question 
beine  put,  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  &e  bill,  which  was  afterward 
carried  through  the  several  stages, 
with  little  opposition,  and  passed. 

July  2. — ^Lord  H.  Petty  rose,  in 
order,  pursuant  to  notice  i^hich  he 
had  formerly  given,  to  call  the  at-v 
tention  of  the  house  to  the  subject 
of  the  vaccine  inoculation.  Though 
this  was  no  political  subject,  yet  it 
was  one  so  important  to  the  health 
and  to  the  very  existence. of  multi- 
tudes of  the. human  species,  that  it 
was  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
,  the  legislature,  as  it  certainly  pro- 
mised to  eradicate  that  horrid  dis- 
order, called  the  small-pox.  He 
would  not  enter  at  present  into  any 
niinute  Retail  on.  this  discovery,  as 
il  k'jki  aa  a  former  occasion  been 
brouglit  before  the  house  by  his 
predecessor.  This  interesting  dis- 
cover had  been  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  oue  eminent  physician, 
who  had  been  for  thirty  years  solely 
Occupied  in  bringing  it  to  maturity. 
He  began  so  early  as  the  year  17  77» 
and  by  a  slow  gradual  progress 
brought 
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brought  It  to  what  it  t^s  now.  In 
i7SSy  he  thought  of  extcadmg  k  by 
iiiocnlationi  and  hoped  by  thidm«»n9 
to  effect  the  total  extinction  of  the 
sniall-pox.  In  1798,  afttt-  its  he^^ 
ueficial  eBPects  had  been  in  some 
measure  ascertained^  it  was  suh- 
znit'ced  to  the  public,  and  began  to 
be  generally  diffused*  tn  that  year 
it  had  been  diiFused  in  England  $  in 
1799  it  had  been  adopted  in  Ame* 
rica,  not  only  'among  the  v/hite  in* 
habitants  but  also  among  the  In- 
dians, with  all  the  success  ^  that  its 
greatest  admirers  could  hope  for. 
In  1801  it  had  been  adopted  on  the 
continent.  By  the  exertions  of  his 
rr>yal  highness  the  commander  in 
chief  it  had  been  diffused  over  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  had 
spread  also  in  Russia  and  in  Prussia. 
But  what  he  wished  particularly  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to,  as 
it  was  tlie  circumstance  that  made 
the  strongest  impression  on  his 
mind,  was^  the  success  which  it  had 
met  witli  in  tlie  Austrian  domU 
nions.  He  begged  leave  to  men* 
tion  one  fact.  In  the  year  preced- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  vaccine 
inoculation,  the  deaths  at  Vienna, 
by  the  sm'4i-po)c,  had  been  8:i.5.  In 
IS02,  this  diicovcry  having  been 
previously  introduced,  the  uumber 
was  reduced  to  61  j  in  1 803,  to  "^7 1 
and  in  1804,  to  two  persons:  so 
that  the  annual  saving  by  means  of 
this  discovery,  in  th;jt  ciiy,  was  8^)3 
persons.  Yet  after  tliis  it  was  me- 
lancholy to  think,  tliat  when  the 
progress  was  so  rapid  on  the  coiv 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Chi- 
na, the  motion  in  this  country  should 
rather  be  retrograde.  This  had 
been  owing  to  some  objections  that 
had  been  made  to  the  practice;  but 
even  these  very  objections  furnished 
a  strong  argument  for  the  proposi- 
tion  which  he  wa*  about  to  submit 
CO  the  house^    But  tliese  objections 


hiid  cettmnly  prevaafed  in  natardiii^ 
the  progFOss  c£^he  discovery  in  this 
o6un£ry.  Sn  Lf«nd<»i'  tn  180S,  ttie 
deuthsby  the  sui^iH-porbsflanioiuit^ 
ed  to  laih  In  ISCHv  they  had 
been  reduced  to  69St^  Bur^  m  chn-: 
sequence  ef  the  pnnodices  iigainst 
tlie  vuceine  inocmatfon^  they  had  m 
the  last  year  arisen  to  1685  j;  so  thai 
they  were  fast  approaching  to  their 
original  amount.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  had  been  induced  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  legisla* 
ture  I  not  with  a  view  of  proposing 
any  compulsory  measure,  tor  he 
was  aware  how  improper  it  would 
be  to  propose  any  measure  of  cosa- 
pulsicn  in  a  case  where  the  persona 
most  n^rly  concerned  must  be  sbp-i 
posed  to  be  the  most  competent 
judges,  where  health  and  haf^iocss 
were  concerned*  His  object  was, 
that  the  royal  college  of  pnysicians 
should  examine  into  the  case»  state 
the  condition  of  the  yaccice  inocu- 
lation  in  this  country,  inquire  into 
the  causeti  that  retarded  its  pro* 
^ress,  and  make  a  report -accord-  - 
n^gty*.  He  would  profNMe  diis  wkh 
a  View  to  have  the  report  before  the 
house  efirly  the  next  sesstont  when 
it  Wi6uld  be  referred  to  a  comnnt* 
tee,  in  order  that  the  discovery 
might -have  that  increased  actipn,. 
whicli,  if  the  report  shoidd  be  f<t>« 
vonmble,  must  tblknrsudi  anfia*- 
quiry.  He.  concluded  by  imovidg* 
*<That  an  humble  •address,  be  fyre* 
sented ,  to.  his  majestyt  requestii^ 
that  his  jAiajefity  .wottld  direct  hm 
royal  -colWge  of  physicians  to  in* 
quire  into  the  state  of  the  vaccine 
inoculation  in  this  country,  and  into 
the  causes  that  retarded  its  progress, 
and  report  their  opinions,  and  the 
evidence  on  which  they  were  found- 
ed, and  to  order  that  this  reporc 
should  be  laid  before  this  house.** 

Mr.  Matthews  rose  to  second  the 
motion.     He  had  at  firsts  some 

doubts 
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dotAtrm  to  the  Tisefi]lhess{t>f'  (he 
Sakaovtrj^  .^aad  h^  atteoiMXTely 
wikhtdilsfJsogis»fiMi  the  titnak 
vn&f  that  he 'was  fUly  cdfvmcddof 
ib'Mot  ^od  *  TMe  siiiaBJt>or  iiw 
•oOatioa,  he  sut^dywatlkible  to 
f[tat  objections^  DHtth  in  many 
itottocet  ensued  9  though  hentficiu 
!•  dbe  bidividiialty '  it  was  a  mwa* 
noe'af  contagiony  and  k  had,  oe* 
sidesi  th^  efivct  of  stintng  up  an« 
odi^  diatase  m  tlM  human  frame, 
wbidi  wav  the  sero^mla.  The 
cowwpox  inoculation  was  not  liable 
to  these  dejections;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that»  ra  the  eases  in  which 
it  had  failedf  it  had  not  been  fairly 
tried. 

Mr.  Wtlbeiforce  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  subject  harmg 
been  bitwghc  forward  by  the  noble 
lord.  H^  was  not  surprised  that 
the  people  of  this  coontxy  bad  been 
more  slow  in  allowing  the  benefits 
of  this  discoverv,  as  m  a  free  coun* 
try»  every  one  was  more  inclined  to 
judge  for  himself,-  and  to  adhere 
witn  stttbbminess  to  his  opinion* 
even  when  tntoneous.  The  causes 
of  the  sknv  pro^^ress  of  raccine  in- 
ocolatfoa  here^  he  tljoiight,  rather 
aFOaefroot  smprbper  matter  having 
been^.in sdme dasdsy  used,  andfrom 
the  tgnontnce  of  niHny  of -the  per^ 
sons  wjio  anacakted,  anJ  who  were 
notaUe  toidistingtiish  thetruefrom 
thr fake ape^iea^. -than  from  the<cf« 
torts  pv^iidh  VhH-  beta  mikie  to  •dis- 
credit it  J  in  CfHasn  publications^ 
wlueh^asfilr  aUie'  had  seen»  had  beea 
«ritte«iaBBoh(i  tone  ail  to^rtnder 

»•'.!*  b*^*-  ,  .'T^f    >»      ...      •»'  5'    ' 
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diem  totally  unworthy  of  attention. 
He  thought,  however,  that  a  com« 
mittee  of  that  hoiise,  and  of  the 
house  of  lords,  would  have  answer- 
ed bettei*than  ^  report  of  the  col- 
lege of  physicians :  for  he  did  not 
ho|>e  that  much  good  would  be  de- 
rived from  them,  as  almost  every 
medical  man  of  any  eminence  in 
London  had  already  certified  in  fa- 
vour of  the  vaccination.  He  dif- 
fered with  the  noble  lord  in  another 
respect,  as  he  conceived  that  there 
might  fairly  be  some  compulsion 
used  on  the  part  of  the  legislaturc. 
Certainly  it  would  be  unjust  to  com- 
pel persons  to  be  vaccinated ;  but  it 
would  be  by  no  means  unjust  to 
compel  persons,  who  chose  to  be 
inoculated  with  the  small-pox,  to 
take  such  precautions  as  should  be 
judged  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  infection  to  othep. 
Although  it  might  not  be  fair  to 
compel  persons  to  take  precautions 
for  their  individual  security,  it  was 
perfectly  fair,  by  legislative  com- 
puhion,  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
juring society  by  spreading  infec- 
tious disorders.  In  the  case  of  the 
pkgae,  and  other  infectious  mala- 
dies, very  rigorous  measures  are- 
taken  by  all  governments  to  pre- 
vttot  the  spreading  of  the  infection } 
and  he  could  not  see  why  the  same ' 
should  not,  in  a  les&er  degree,  be 
applied  to  the  small-pox. 

Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Paull,  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  motion  ;  and  the  ad« 
dress  was  agreed  to  n/m*  con. 
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.    CHAPTER  VII. 

J>€date  omMr.WiiitTecuts  Moikm  fi^  fitting  mp  Westmhuter  tUlJoT 
Lord  Melville's  Trial  -Lord  Greni'Ules  JMartoit  on  ike  same  SmI^-^ 
Thanh  of  the  Commons  to  the  Metmogers  of  Lord  MelmUe*s  TVto/— ^ 
Debate  on  Mr.  Prinseps'  Motion  for  Papers  on  India  ^^irr— «fi  Mr, 
Johnstone*s  Motion  for  Letters  written  by  Lord  ComwalHs^on  Lard 
Ossulsion  and  Mr.  Poults  Motions  fitr  Piters  on  the  same  Sa^ect-^on 
Mr.  PoUs  Motion— on  Mr,  Francis  s  Motion  for  Papers^^^on  the  Nabob 

.  rfj4rcot's  Debts — Lord  A.  HantUtoi  Motion  on  the  AdmimstraJtum  of  the 
Marqvis^  Wellesley — ATr.  Poults  Charges  against  ^  Mar^is — Lord 
Temple's  Motion  on  the  same — India  Budgets 


WE  have  in  a  former  chapter 
noticed  some  proceedings  in 
the  house  of  commons  relatfng  to  the 
impeachment  of  lord  Melville.  In 
this  we  shall  give  a  brief  detail  of 
iRFhat  occurred  afterwards  in  p^Iia* 
ment  on  this  business;  and  then 
\xj  before  our  readers  a  short  sketch 
oif  the  several  debates  on  India  af- 
fairs. 

On  the  26th  of  March  Mr. 
Whitbi-ead,  after  a  few  prelimi- 
nary observations,  moved  that  the 
house  ai  commons  be  present  at 
the  trial  of  lord  viscount  Mel- 
ville, as  a  committer  of  the  whole 
house. 

Mr.  Robert  Dundas  saiJ»  the  ef- 
fects of  the  present  motion  would 
be  to  oblige  the  house  of  lords  to 
address  his  majesty  for  having 
Westminster  Hall  filled  up  for  the 
purpose  of  their  proceeding  to  trial. 
8nch  a  step,  he  said,  woudd  not 
only  lead  to  great  inconvenience, ' 
but  might  be  .the  source  of  gross 
injustice  and  oppression,  by  the 
delay  and  expense  which  such  a 
proceeding  would  produce.  When^ 
ever  any  question  occurred  in  which 
St  might  be  necessary  for  the  house 
,  of  lords  to  deliberate,  all  that 
could  be  required,  if  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded in  their  own  house,  would 
be  for  the  managers  to  retire  till 


the  question  was  discussed.  But* 
if  the  trial  proceeded  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  the  lords  would  be  oblig- 
ed, on  every  such  occasion,  to  retire 
to  their  own  house ;  and  if  they  con- 
tinued debating  till  near  the  usual 
hour  of  adjournment,  there  would 
be  little  chance  of  their  returning  to 
the  hall  that  day.  In  this  way,  it 
was  a  fact,  xhM  no  less  than  two 
or  three  days  of  delay  would  take 
place  in  the  one  case,,  for  one  in 
the  other.  He  trusted  he  did  not 
ask  too  much  of  the  house  in  hop- 
ing, that  m  the  pursuit  of  justice 
they  would  not  be  gtulty  of  oppres* 
sion — ^that  they  would  not  adopt  a 
mode  of  trial  which  would  be  vex- 
atious in  point  of  time,  and  minoos 
in  point  of  expense.  He  thought 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  warn  the 
house  against  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
position like  the  present*  He  had 
no  doubt  the  managers  would  con- 
duct die  case  with  ail  die  expedidon 
in  their  power;  but  it  would  rtOl  be 
in  their  power,  or  hi  that  of  the  ac- 
cused, to  do  so  in  Westminster  Hall» 
The  matter  might  occur  to  htm  (Mr. 
Dundas)  more  forcibly  than  toother 
members  of  the  house,  but  he  hop* 
ed  the  house  would  excuse  him  in 
stating  it.  The  honorable  gende- 
man  was  m  possession  of  ample 
dociunents 
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documents  to  mstruct,  that  the 
private  fortune  of  the  individual 
here  accused,  w<is  not  adeqaase 
to  the  support  of  an  expensive  trial ; 
and  when  «j|Ual  jastio^  suad  before 
the  same  iribunal>  .might  be  pro- 
cured at  a  smaller  expense,  he  sub^ 
mitted  that  it  could  never  be  the  . 
wish  of  the  house,  or  of  the  honour . 
^ble  gejttjezaan,  to  purchase  it  at 
a  greater  expense  to  the  .purtj  ac- 
cused. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said>  that  when  the 
house  had  at  last  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  impeachment,  he  had  trusted 
that  no.  furtlier  question  on  the 
subject'  would  have  b^en  inlro- 
daced.  He  was  far  from  wisliLig 
to  s:iy  anf  .thiqg  that  might  hurt 
the  feelings  of  lord  Melville ;  and 
he  could  Qot  help  bearing  his  tes- 
timony to  the  strict  propriety  with 
whlcli  the  honourable. gentleman 
who  opposed  the  motion  had  con- 
ducted .hiaiself  duping  the  whole 
course  of  the  discussion  f  but  he 
was  cooHdent  the  liouse  could  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  thp  motion  before 
them.  The  substantial  ends  of 
justice  mighty  iiideed^i>e  attained  . 
by  a  trial  at  the  bar  pf  the  house  of 
lords»  but  not  with  the  same  satis- 
faction to  the  public  mij^d>  He 
had  always  4>referrcd  the  trial  by 
tmpea£!ixiKnt,.as  more  applicable 
to  the  high  mnk  pf  the  pe^'son  ac- 
cused, and  the  nature  of. .  ihe 
'ckvr^es  bipu^t  against  him ;  and 
fofr .  the  same  reason,  he  thought . 
that  the  «triaLshould  be  conducted 
with  eve^  |>psstble  splempity,  so 
ihat  the  public  might  be  convinced 
that  no '  rank  or  station,  however 
bight  coald  protect  any  man  from 
a  solemn  decision. 

Mr.  Bankes  could  see  nothing 
to  persuade  tlie  house  to  do  that 
in  lord  Melville's  case,  which  it  had 
found  so  inconvenient  in  that  of 
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Mr.  Hastings.  In  the  course  of 
that  trial  the  delay  was  disgraceful, 
and  the  expense  intolerable.  H^ 
liad  all  along  been  against  sending 
any  accused  person  tg  be  tried  in 
Westminstcr-^all,  if  any  other 
place  could  be  found  where  tlie 
ends  of  justice  could  be  obtained  ; 
and  he  had  formerly  contended 
against  taking  tliis  case  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.  He  waDs 
sorry  when  the  house  had.conje  to 
a  diiferent  determination  j  but  lie 
still  hoped  that  they  would,  not 
adopt  that  mode  of  trial,  whjch, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  had 
done  them  -no  credit.  Every  end 
of  justice  would  be  fully  answered 
by  a  trial  at  the  bar  ot  tlie  lords, 
while  the  solemnity,  the  dignity, 
and.  decorum  requisite  on  such 
an  occasion,  were  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  promiscuous  as- 
semblage at  Westminster-hall.  An 
honourable  gentleman  had  said, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy. the 
expectations  of  the  public  ;  but  if 
they  expected  any  thing  beyond 
tlie  distribution  of  justice,  he  did 
not  see  how  they  were  entitled  to 
be  satisGed.  But  it  miglit  be  said, 
that  they  looked  forward  to  a  great 
public  spectacle  ;  he  belieVed,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  now  held  such 
spectacles  in  abhorrence.  The 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  had  com- 
pletely disgusted  them  with  such 
ejiibitions.  If  tl:e  twenty-one 
days  trial  of  lord  Macclesfield 
were  compared  with  that  which 
lasted  eight  sessions  of  parliament, 
it  would  be  easy  to  see  which  de- 
served, the  preference.  The  vari- 
ous necessary,  delays  that  must 
ensue,  and  the  tinoe  that  must  be 
consumed  in  a  thousand  ways, 
were  all  arguments  against  a  (rial 
in  Westmmster-haB.  Even  the 
money  that  might  be  necessary  to 
P  fit 
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fit  up  the  hall,  should  not  be  light- 
ly thrown  away  at  tlie  present  mo- 
hient. 

Lord  Folkestone  was  for  the  iho- 
tion. 

Lord  H.  Petty»  though  he  dif- 
fered in  opiniott  frbfai  an  honOur- 
cible  gentleman  i^ho  had  preceded 
the  noble  lordy  yet  was  iiot  sur- 
Iprised  at  the  firguihents  he  hud  ad- 
▼anced.  He  h«ld  oriffiniiUy  oppos- 
ed the  mode  of  trial  by  inipeach- 
inent,  and  might  therefott  be  con*, 
tiistent  now  in  refetsttng  a  trial  in 
Westhiinstet--hall  f  bbt  to  hear 
those  U'ho  had  preferred  impeach<> 
ment,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
tank  of  lord  Melville,  and  the  na* 
ture  of  the  ofFence  with  which  he 
was  charged,  concur  tn  tlife  argu- 
ments of  the  honourable  gentle*, 
hian,  and  opposing  now  tlie  an- 
cient and  constitutional  mode  of 
conducting  that  impenchrncnt,  was 
ratlier  extraordinary.  The  ho«. 
nourable  gentleman  had  said^  that 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  reflected 
disgrace  on  the  hoUSe.  He,  for 
his  part,  was  not  aware  of  any  such 
disgrace,  though  he  had  heard  It 
had  been  attended  with  much  in- 
convenience. ^The  present  case, 
he  said,  differed  widely  from  that 
of  Mr.  Hastings.  ^  Here  all  the 
charges,  and  all  the  evidence  ad- 
duced in  their  support,  bore  di- 
stinctly on  one  point.  He  contend- 
ed, that  if  the  house  did  not  agree 
to  tlie  motioft  of  his  honourable 
friend,  it  would  amount  to  a  d6- 
elaration,  that  all  the  ancient  and 
constitutional  forms  of  impeach- 
ment .  were  impjpjtcticable.  The 
expense  attendant  6n  this  mode  of 
trial  h^d  been  slated  as  an  objec- 
tion ag^ipst  it.  It  l^s  not  the  ex- 
pense of  paper,  that  might  be  con- 
iuni^,  "^r  of.  benches  that  might 
W  erected)  but  the  want  of  those 


constitutional  inqutriesf  iijtb  mi^ill|5^ 
plications  of  tlie  public  moneys 
that  could  ever  prove  ruinous  to 
the  countryi  The  first  object  which 
the  house  should  have  in  view  was 
tlie  attainment  of  justice;  open^ 
clear,  and  public  justice;  To  this 
every  inferior  consideration  should 
give  way*  He  was  confident  that 
the  people  would  take  the  most 
deoided  interest  in  the  discussions^ 
and  he  thought  tliat  the  public 
anxiety  should  be  gratified  as  much 
as  possible.  Fot  these  reasons  h<^ 
supported  the  motion. 

Mr*  Whi thread  wished  to  say  a 
fei^'  words^  in  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  his 
motion.  An  honourable  member j 
for  whose  conduct  in  the  whole  of 
this  business  he  had  taken  every 
opportunity  to  express  the  greatest 
respect,  had  appealed  to  the  com** 
passion  of  the  house,  and  had  com* 
plained  of  the  oppression  and  Vexa* 
tion  which  a  public  trial  w^ould 
cause.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was 
however  intended.  It  was  only 
wished,  that  the  trial  should  be 
conducted  with  all  tliat  solemnity 
and  publicity  which  had  been  the 
Uniform  practice  in  this  country. 
The  arguments  against  idle  ex-* 
pen^e,  and  an  unnecessary  audi-* 
ence,  would  go  to  shut  the  courts 
of  justice  altogether  against  the 
public,  and  thus  deprive  our  mode 
of  administering  justice  of  tkic 
publicity,  which  is  one  of  its 
greatest  boasts.  Those  gentlemen 
who  voted  for  the  impeachment  in 
preference  to  a  less  solemn  trial, 
must  have  had  it  in  contemplation, 
that  it  would  be  conducted  in 
Westipinster-hall.  I'his  had  been 
tlie  uniform  practice  ever  since  the 
Restoration,  except  in  the  case  of 
lord  Macclesfield.'  In  his  c»e  alsoi 
a  very  long  protest  was  entered 
•  *g2iitf& 
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Slgatilst'  the  innovation.  Was  it 
;iot  to  be  supposed  that  every 
hiember  of  this  house  would  wish 
to  attend  on  so  important  ah  oc- 
tasion?  But  have  they  this  in 
their  power,  iif  the  trial  take  plape 
ia  the  house  of  lords  ?  Surely  not. 
^  Let  us  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
fitting  up  Westminster-hall!'*  He 
did  not  feel  the  same  fears^  and 
^hoidd  advise,  that  they  should  go 
to  the  expense  of  fitting  \ip  West- 
minster-hall, as  he  thought  the 
simple  question  with  regard  to 
,vhich  of  the  places  the  trial  should 
be  held  at,  ought  only  to  .be,  which 
of  the  two  places  would  hold  the 
greater  number  of  people  i  which 
of  them  would  give  the  greater 
publicity  to  the  trial? ,  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  wish  of  the  manar 
gers  to  give  pHibKcity  to  Jtny  ofher 
species  of  .  itiformation .  than  that 
ii^hich  they  had  necessarily  coUepted 
in  the  course  of  their  examination  i 
but  what  bore  directly  on  the  charges 
ibey  had  preferred  against  lord 
Melville^  oueht  to  be  made  as  pub>- 
lic  as  possib&.  If  there  was  such 
im  anjciety-  in .  the  public  to  heat* 
the  impeachment  of  lora  Maccles- 
field, diat  thie  house  of  lords  was 
not  sufEcientt  to  accpmmodate 
them,  there  might  be  expected  to 
1)6  at  least  equal,  anxiety  .  to  hear 
the  trial  of  lord  Melville,  who  had 
held  nearly  the  same  rank  as  a 
minister,  a  peer,  and  a  privy  coun* 
jellor,  and  who  was  charged  with 
alienees  oi"  nearly  a  similai"  nature. 
He  thought  th^t  every  individual 
would  be  anxious  to  be  present  at 
such  a  triah 

-  Mrl  Wm.  Dundas  would  ndt 
allege  that  Jt  was  possible  for  him 
to  be  altogether  impartial- on  this 
subject,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  the  endk  of  public  justice 
could  be  better  proyioted.by  having 
the  trial  in  Westminstcr-h^lK     it 


was  the  very  essence  of  justice  that 
it  should  not  be  dilatoty,  and  that 
it  cause  as  little  vexation  or  oppres- 
sion' as  was  pojssible.  It  was  a 
maxiiti  of  our  }aw,  that  every  man 
was  to  .be  presumed  innocent,  until 
his  guilt  were  proved ;  and  theie- 
fore  he  had  a  right  to  presume 
lord  MelVilljs  to  be  innocent  of 
what  he  hkd  htep  charged  with. 
If  so,  the  x:onsequence  of  a  long 
protracted  impeachment  would  be 
to  bring  inevitable  ruin,  and  £in  age 
of  poverty  and  want,  upon  an  m- 
nocent  man.:  but  even  if  he  were 
not  allowed  to  n^ke.  thi^  supposir 
tion,  he  should  ask,  Was  it  fair,  was 
iteerterous  or  just,  that  lord  Mel- 
ville, whose  political  life  (indepen- 
dent of  that  matter  now  alleged 
slgainst  him)  was  known  to  be 
marked  wjth  public  services,  should 
be  consigned  to  an  age  of  poverty 
and  want,  ,  merel/  because  one 
phice  for  the  trial  might  afford 
so^iething  more  publicity  than  aa« 
.other  ?  In  the  mode  that  was  novr 
proposed,  after  the.  eicample  oiF 
Hastings's  trial,  it  would  be  evident 
that  lord  Melville,  whether  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  must  meet  the 
severe  punishment  of  poverty  and 
want,  which  the  expense  of  thii 
trial  must  necessarily  occasion. 

Mr. .  secretary  Fox  said;  if  th^ 
pure  question  had  becii,  whether 
there  was  to  be  ah  impeachment; 
or  a  criminal  information,  he  would 
have,  prefeiyed  an  impeachment* 
But  when  he  saw  that  tjie  motion 
for  an  impenchment  wai  lost  by. ai 
majority,  hollow  as  it  v/as,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  ado|)t  a  less 
eligible  mode  of  proceeding,  rather 
than  have  none  at  all.  But  hoW 
was  that  majority  prpcured?— - 
"VVTiy,  by  the  union  of  |wo  partie^i' 
one  of  which  endeavoured  to  sto^ 
aill  proceedings.  The  two  gentle- 
men, relations  of  lord  Melville,  who 
P  2  brought 
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brought   forward    and    supported 
this    proposition,    were     certainly 
justiSable  in  what  they  did.     No- 
body Gould  be  more  alive  to  the 
sympathy  of  relationship,  or  even 
of  friendship,  than  he  was  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  must  say,  that 
tliey  were  net  exactly  the  persons 
whose  directions  were  to  be  follow- 
ed in  this  instance.     How  did  the 
case  stand  ? — A  motion  was  made 
for  a  criminal  information,  and  at 
the  time  it  was  pretty  plainly  in- 
sinuated that  this  was  the  mode 
which,  on  account  of  the  comprara- 
tive  'smallness  of  the  expense,  the 
accused  would  prefer ;  but  after- 
wards it  appeared  that  lord  Mel- 
ville,  upon  re-consideratioil,  with 
all  the  disadvantage  of  the  addi- 
tional expense,  preferred  the  mode 
of  impeachment.     But  was  it  evCr 
said  or  insinuated  that  the  impeach- 
ment was  not  to  be  conducted  in 
the  most  solemn  manner?      Not 
sn  idea  wa^  entertained  that  the 
trial  would  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  tlrc  way  best  calculated  to 
answer  the  ends  of  public  justice. 
On  the  contrary,  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  promised  to  the  manag'ers  who 
were  to  conduct  the  imi>eachment. 
With  regard  to  the  length  of  time, 
his  honourable    friend  had  given 
sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
difference  would  not  be  material ; 
and  as  to   the  argument  of    the 
honourable  gentleman,  who  main- 
tained tliat  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords  would  be  as  public 
as    one    in    Westmin^ter-h'all — he 
supposed  that  his  reasoning  \vould 
have  very  little  influence  on  the 
house.     Now,  why  should  we  re- 
sort perpetually  for  directions   to 
those  who  had  opposed  all  criminal 
proceedings  in  this  case  ?    It  was 
an  old  rule  of  the  house,  which 
was  now  dropped,  perhaps  proper- 


ly, but  which  was  not  without 
seme  grounds  to  support  it,  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
m  a  committee  on  a  bill  who  op- 
posed the  principle,  because  it  was 
thought  that  suclr  persons  would 
not  make  any  alterations  in  the  de- 
tail, wliich  would  promote  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bifi.  "  A  public  spec- 
tacle!" said  an  honourable  gentle^ 
man  opposite  him.  Why,  he  noped 
•that  every  trial  of  this' kind  T^'ould 
be  rendered  a  public  spectacle,  and 
that  as  many  as  possible  would  be 
admitted  to  them;  not,  indeed, 
with  a  view  to  influence  them,  but 
that  those  who  were  concerned  in 
such  trials  might  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  situations  and  cha- 
racters, that  the  public  might  be 
satisfied  that  every  thing  was  fairly 
conducted,  and  that  the  decision, 
whether  one  way  or  the  other,  was 
given  with  that  deliberation  and 
impartiality  which  die  circum- 
stances of  the  case  required. 

Mr.  Canning,  after  the  speech  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Fox,)  and  when  it  was  con*, 
sidered  how  much  warmth  he  had 
thrown  into  that  speech,  scarcely 
knew  what  course  he  had  to  take. 
If  it  was  decided  that  **  the  strong 
arm  of  government"  was  to  fall 
upon  lord  Melville  (cries  of  **  No ! 
no  !  Order !  order !"),  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  if  gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  liouse  wei'e  to  hold 
their  tongues  altogether.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman,  be* 
sides  imputing  to  them  the  greatest 
inconsistency,  seemed  to  consider, 
that  every  argument  which  came 
from  them  should  be  i-eceived  with 
the  greatest  suspicion.  The  ho^ 
nourable  gentleman  had  also  star- 
ed, that  it  was  impossible  that  those 
who  voted  for  the  impeachment 
could  have  then  in  their  contem* 
plation,    that    such   impeacbxpent 
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yrould  be  regulated  by  the  prece- 
dent  of  lord  Macclesfield's  case, 
rather  than  by  that  of  the  otlier 
precedents  ofimpeachment  hi  West- 
minster-hall.  It,  however,  was 
natural  that  they  should  look  to 
that  case,  which  was  the  only  one 
cited  at  that  time.  As  for  him- 
self, he  trusted  that  his  assertion 
would  deserve  as  much  weight  as 
the  general  assertion  of 'any  other 
gentleman,  and  he  must  declare 
Biathe  had  this  ca^e  in  his  contem- 
plation when  he  voted  for  the  im- 
peachment. 

After  some  further  discussion, 
in  which  Mr.  Wynne, '  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  took  a  part,  the  motion 
was  put,  and  carried  without  a 
division.  A  message  was  then 
pfdered  to  be  sent  to  the  lords,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  resolution, 
and  requesting  that  accommodation 
mrght  be  provided  accordingly. 

On  the  27di  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  some  other  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  delivered  the 
message  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords ;  upon  which 

Lord  Grenvilfe  observed,  tl»t  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that, 
in  the  progress  of  the  trial,  all  un- 
necessary delay  should  be  sedu- 
lously avoided.  It  was  due  to  the 
posecutors,  as  well  as  g)  the  noble 
lord  impeached,  that  justice  should 
be  attained  as  speedily  as  possible. 
With  tliis  view,  he  intended  to 
move,  when  his  majesty's  answer, 
to  an  address  that  he  ;5hould  now 
propose,  should  be  received,  to  re- 
fer to  the  committee  already  ap- 
pointed to  search'  for  precedents,  to 
consider  of  the  best  means  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  trial  without  delav. 
Two  or  three  suggestions  he  would 
now  throw  out :-— the  first  was, 
that  the  trial,'  when  commenced, 
ought  to  be  proceeded  on  from  day 


to  day  until  it  was  finished.  This 
would  go  a  great  way  towards  at- 
taifling tlie  ends  ^''justice  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  trial  would,  in  that  case, 
be  in  a  greater  degree  assimilated 
to  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law. "  An- 
otlier  circumstance  was  the  hour 
of  assembling,  which  he  thought 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  It 
would  also  be  a  ^eat  saving  of 
time  if  some  mode  were  adopted, 
with  respect  to  collecting  the  opi- 
nions of  their  lordships  upon  any 
disputed  point  of  evidence,  without 
their  being  under  the  necessity  of 
retiring  upon  every  such  occasion 
to  tlieir  chamber.  He  concluded 
by  moving  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  praying  "  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  to  prepare  a  place 
in  Westminster-hall,  for  the  tiial 
of  lord  viscount  Melville." 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  would 
venture  to  suggest  one  regulation, 
from  which  he  thought  much  be- 
nefit would  be  derived:  upon  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  cusl 
tomary  for  the  house*,  whenever 
any  objections  on  points  of  evidence 
arose,  immediately  to  adjourn  for 
the  day  to  the  parliament  chamber. 
Now  he  thought  it  would  be  bet- 
ter that  their  lordships  should  re- 
ceive the  objection!  and  proceed, 
if  the  progress  of  the  cause  did  not 
essentially  depend  upon  it,  to  de- 
termine the  point  next  day,  or  at 
some  convenient  opportunity,  with- 
out impeding  the  course  of  tlie 
proceedings. 

The  motion  of  lord  Grenville 
was  agreed  to ;  and  Westminster- 
hall  v/as  accordingly  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  the  public. — The  com-  . 
mittee  ofimpeachment,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  report  d  by  means  of 
Mr.  Giles,  that  they  had  inspected 
P  3  the 
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the  place  in  the  court  prepared  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  house, 
and  found  that  ft'iere  would  be 
sufficient  space  for  die  reception 
of  five  hundied  members,,  be- 
iides  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
hient.  Mr.  Giles  then  moved'  a 
series  of  resolutions  with  regard  to 
the  order  tQ  be  observed  during 
the  triaL 

la  thfe  house  of  peers  several 
conversations  took  place  as  to  cer- 
tain forms  and  orders  to  be  ob- 
served during  the  trial,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  detail.     On  the 
1st  of  May  their  lorcJships  met  at 
ten  o*clock,  and  after  some  com- 
mon-place business  they  proceeded 
at  eleven  to    Westminster-hall  to 
attend"  the  trial  of  lord  Melville, 
An  account  of  this  trial  will  be 
found  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  In 
this  place  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  record  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
managers,  which  was  passed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  business. 
*    On  the  2Sd  of  May  the  secre- 
tary at  war  rose  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  move  the  thanTcs  of  the  house 
to  the  msinag^rs  of  ^  lord  Melville'^ 
impeachment.     In    'the     motion 
which  he  was  about  to  submit  on 
this  subject,  he  hoped  he  should 
meet  with  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  the  house. '  •  The  whole  of 
the  bxisines*  rektive  to  lord  Kjel- 
yille  was  $.  matter  of  peculiar  im- 
portance I  it  was  one  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  house  and  of  the 
"Country    had     been     particularly 
directed.  The  inipeachment  Yrhich 
bad  been  voted  last  session,    the 
subsequent  trial  which  had  taken 
place  in  Westminster^hall,  and  all 
the    proceedings    connected    with 
this,  subject,  were  of  a  nature  that' 
jhust  excite  the  greatest  interest  in 
^e  minds  of  all  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  watching  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  pubuc  money  was 


chiefly  intrusted.  That  business 
being  now  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
and  it  being  customary  for  thcJ 
house  in  this,  stage  of  the  business' 
to  express  its  seuse  of  the  conduct 
of  tlie  persons  whom  it  had  ap- 
pointed to  manage  such  matters,* 
he  now  rose  to  call  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  to  the '  conduct'  of  those' 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  tlie  impeachment  of* 
lord  Melville.  He  believed  that 
those  who  had  attended  at  West- 
minster-hall, and  who  had  observed 
the  conduct  of  these  managers  in* 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
would  agree  wiih  him,  that  hovr- 
evet  excellently  any  former  im^ 
ll>eachment  might  have  been  con- 
ducted, however  judicious,  skilful 
and  prudent  the  conduct  of  ma- 
nagers might  have  been  on  any  for- 
mer occasion,  none  could  ever 
have  been  conducted  with  more 
ability,  more  zeal,  more  discretion,' 
more  judiciousness,  more  pru- 
dence, or  more  energy,  than  this 
last  had  been.  He  therefore  mov* 
ed,  «  That  the  thanks  of  the  house 
shoul4  be  given  to  die  members' 
who  were  appointed  to  manage  the 
impeachment  of  lord  Melville, 
for  the  zealous,  able,  and  faithful 
manner  in  which  they  had  fulfilled' 
their  duty."  Upon  the  qucsticii 
being  put,  it  was  carried  with  one 
dissentient  voice.  The  managers 
then  stpod  up,  and  the  speaker  ad-'  • 
dressed  them  nearly  as  follows : — 

**  Gentlemen  managers, 

*/  This  house,  upon  the  result  of* 
a  great  and  important  inquiry  re- 
specting the  administration  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  monej, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  enter  Upon 
the  most  grave  and  solemn  of  all 
its  functions,  and  resort  to  its  pre- 
rogative of  impeachment  against 
Henry  lord  viscount  Melville.  It 
is  the  power  of  impeachment  that 
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^m  enabled  the  commons  of  this 
country,  at  all  times,  tp  lay  open 
the  misdeeds  of  the   highest  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  and  to  prevent, 
or  punish,  all  inroads  which  may- 
be made  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
subjects  of  diis  realm.     In  the  pro- 
secution of  this  impeachment,  the 
house  appointed  you  to    prepare 
and  arrange  the  proofs  of  the  com- 
plicated   transactions     on     which 
tlieir  charges  were  grounded.. Their 
charges  were  against  a  noble  per- 
son, whose   rank  and    high    con- 
sideration in  the  state  must  hold 
him    forth    as  a    signal  example 
eitlier  of  good  or  of  evil.  Through- 
out the  progress  of  the  trial  they 
have  witnessed,  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, your  preat   attention  and 
dispatch,  whicn  liave  resci>ed  the 
trisil   by   impeachment    from    the 
disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and    restored    it     to    hs    former 
strength  and  hou«ur.     They  have 
witnessed    in    you   an   unwearied 
diligence  in  the  discharge  of  the 
trust  committed  to  you,  a  smgular 
sagacity  in  discovering  the  proofs, 
a  boldness  which  so  prop^;fly  Ujr 
longs  to  the  conimona  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom,  a  strength  of  argu- 
ment,  and  a  power  of  eloquence, 
which  threw  the  light  of  day  upon 
daik,  secret,  and  criminal  transac- 
tions.    The  final  issue  of  this  trial 
now  remains  for  another  body.     It 
is  before  one  of  the  highest  of  hu- 
man tribunals ;  it  is  the  house  of 
lords  which  is  to  deterniine  ulti- 
mately for  tlie  condemnation  or 
acquittal    of  tlie  person  accused. 
Be  the  final  issue  what  it  may,  you 
have  done  your  duty.     You  have 
satisfied  the  expectations  that  the 
house  had  formed  of  you,  and  you 
have  deserved    their    approbation 
and  their  thanks.     I  am  ordered 
by  the  house  to  communicate  to 
you  the  approbation  and  thanks^  of 


the  house,  for  the  faithful  manage- 
ment of  the'  trust  reposed  in  you." 
The  secret  ury  at  war  rose  and 
said,  that  though  he  was  disap^ 
pointed  in  his  hopes  of  unanimity 
on  his  former  motion,  by  one  dis- 
sentient voice,  yet  he  believed  that 
in  the  motion  which  he  was  now  to 
submit  he  should  not  be  opposed 
even  by  that  one  i  he  therefore 
moved,  "  that  Mr.  Speaker  be  de- 
sired to  print  the  speech  which  he 
had  made  to  Uie  mans^ers  of  the 
impeachment,  in  consequence  of 
the  resolution  of  the  house^^  This 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

We  have  already^  noticed  in  tlie 
first  and  third  chilpters  of  this  vo- 
}ume,  certain  motions  on  India  af-n 
.  fairs,  made  by  Mr.  Paul!  and  Mr, 
Francis :  we  shall  now  proceect 
briefly  to  state  the  particulars  6f 
the  succeeding  debates  on  the  same 
subject,  without  pretending  to  give 
at  lengtli  the  debates  themselves, 
which  would  occupy  more  room 
than  we'  are  able  to  assign  to  the 
whole  of  the  article  of  British  his^ 
tory^ 

Mr.  Prrnsepoa  the 28th  of  Feh^ 
moved  for  certain  papers  relative 
to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  capital  bor- 
rowed in  India  for  the  company's 
commerce ;  and  for  finding  out  whe- 
ther the  stores,  &c.  were  included  in 
th^  stated  expenses  of  their  te^rito-^ 
rial  revenue. 

Mr.  Francis  seconded  the  mo^ 
tioD,  as  it  wouhl  tend  to  give  a 
clear  and  precise  view  of  the  com- 
pany's afl^iirs  with  respect  to  their 
finances  and  commerce,  which 
would  be  {or  the  Interest  of  the 
company,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
die  COUP  try  at  large,  who  would 
certainly  be  calhd  upon  to  relieve 
the  company  from  any  embarrass- 
ment into  which  it  might  fall  by 
bad  m^inagemcnt.  He  said,  tlic, 
P4f  attenlioi^ 
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attention  of  the  house  should  be 
called  to  the  course  of  business  be- 
tween the  ciirector»iUid  the  board 
of  control.  Tlie  authority  of  iho 
directors  he  believed  vns  ii\  fict 
-annihilated.  They  did  nothing, 
they  answered  for  nothing  :  every 
thing  rested  with  the  board  of  con- 
trol. This  was  contrary  to  the 
principle  on  wliich  rhat  board  was 
established.  I'he  directors  ought 
to  be  the  managers,  and  tlic  board 
was  simply  a  control  over  them. 
But  now  they  acted  together,  and 
lljis  was*callcd  harmony,  though 
another  name  might  be  more  pro- 
poly  applied  to  it. 

Sir  'rheophilus  Metcalfe  denied 
I  he*  statements  cf  Mr.  Francis,  as 
fur  as  they  went  to  tluow  any  re- 
flection on  the  course  of  business 
between  the  directors  and  the  board 
of  control.  The  board  had  by 
law  all  tlie  papers,  and  tliey  of 
course  were  the  persons  to  answer 
all  public  questions.  He  then  re- 
fened  to  tiie  case  of  captain  Dun- 

.  bar,  who  had  been  charged  with  a 
high  crime,  in  allowing  some  dis- 
patches to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy :  the  truth  was,  the  dis- 
patches were  hanging  from  the 
cabin,  and  a  chain-shot  from  the 
enemy  had  cut  away  the  sand-bags 
attached  to  one  of  the  packets.  The 

.papers  floated  in  consequence,  and 
were  picked  up  by  the  enemy's 
ship. 

After  a  few  words  by  way  of 
explanation  from  Mr.  Francis,  and 
a  short  speech  from  Mr.  Hiley  Ad- 
dington,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  Mr. 
Johnstone  moved  for  copies  of  two 
letters  written  by  lord  Comwallis 
to  the  court  of  directors,  and  also 
of  a  letter  from  sir  George  Barlow, 
his  successj)r  in  the  government 
of  India.  He  disclaimed  any  per- 
sofuil  animosity  to    the    marquis 


WcUesley,  but  he  thomght  it  was 
necessary  that  the  house  should  at 
length  turn  its  attention  to  the 
mode  in  which  India  had  been  for 
a  long  tirne  governed,  and  that 
the  members  should  compare  the 
system  of  lord  Corriwallis  v.ith  that 
of  his  predecessor.  He  lelt  that 
the  empire  was  indebted  to  the  mar- 
quis Welleslcy,  for  so  much  of 
his  system  as  cstabliUied  our  mi- 
litary reputation  and  ascendancy 
in  India  ;  but  he  highly  disapprov- 
ed of  the  lengths^ to  which  iliat 
system  was  afterwards  pushed, 
when,  under  the  pretence  of  defen- 
sive war,  all  the  native  powers  of 
India  were  foiced  to  receive  Bri- 
tish garrisons,  and  were  kept  in 
greater  subjection  in  their  own 
capitals,  than  the  kings  of  Wir- 
temburgh  and  Bavaria  are  at  this 
moment  by  the  emperor  of  France* 
Under  vague  pretences,  a  great 
pan  of  the  territ</ry  cf  our  ally  the 
nabob  of  Oude  Wiis  wrested  from 
him,  and  tbe  possessions  of  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot  were  seized  under 
the  pretence  of  treason.  Highly 
as  he  disapproved  cf  that  part  of 
lord  Wellesley's  system,  he  by  no 
means  meant  to  bring  any  charge 
against  him  on  that  account,  as  he 
could  not  impute  to  him  any  im- 
proper motives.  He  only  con- 
sidered that  his  lordship  was  pos- 
sessed of  too  ardent  a  mind,  and 
views  of  too  great  ambition.  He 
hoped  the  house  would  recur  to 
their  former  resolution,  and  that 
should  be  for  the  future  the  esta- 
blished system  of  Indian  govern- 
ment. 

After  an  animated  debate,  in 
which  Mr.  Fox,  Mr  H.  Addington, 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Huddlestone  and 
Mr.  Francis  took  a  part,  the  papers 
moved  for  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
before  the  house.  Chi  die  next 
day- 

Lord 
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Lord  Ossalston  moved  for  si  re- 
turn of  the  debts  of  the  India  com- 
pany  in  India,  specifying  the  time 
and  the  terms  upon  which  euch 
debt  was  contracted,  and^  when  and 
where  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  several  loans  were  made  pay- 
able. This  motion  was,  after  a 
short  debate,  witiidrawn  ;  and 

Mr.  Paull  moved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  die  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  the 
governor-general  and  council  of 
India  and  die  commander  in  chief 
relative  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  the  rajah  of  Bhurt- 
pore.  The  honounible  member 
defended  himself  from  the  charges 
which  calumny  had  propagated 
against -him,  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  which  he  had  been  impel- 
led by  duty  to  pursue  upon  the 
subject  of  India,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  marquis  Weliesley. 
Towards  the  latter,  it  had,  he  un- 
derstood, been  insinuated,  that  he 
was  actuated  merely  by  personal 
animosity.  That  insinuation,  he 
was  certain,  could  never  proceed 
from  the  noble  lord  himself;  for 
that  noble  lord  knew  him  too  well 
to  ascribe  his  conduct  to  such  a 
motive,  for  his  lordship  must  know 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
feel  any  animosity.  No  provoca- 
tion had  even  been  given.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  experienced  par- 
ticular kindness  from  lord  Welles- 
ley,  and  therefore  nothing  but  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  could  have 
urged  him  to  follow  the  course  he 
had  undertaken.  He  meant  at 
present  only  to  lay  the  grounds  of 
•an  investigation  into  lord  Welles- 
ley's  conduct,  and  not  to  pronounce 
hiip  guilty.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  he  now  ^  moved  for 
papers  respecting  the  rajah  of 
Bhurtpore.  The  marquis  Welles- 
Icy  bad  ^  considered  his  alliance  as 


of  great  importance  ;  he  had  there- 
fore concluded  a  treaty  with  him 
in  1803.  This  treaty,  however, 
was  soon  broken  on  the  part  of  the 
rajah,  who  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  Holkar,  our  bitterest 
enemy.  This  conduct  had  been 
ascribed  to  the  basest  treachery; 
but  he  could  not  hastily  adopt  this 
opinion,  as  it  belied  every  part  of 
the  rajah's  former  life.  Whatever 
might  be  the  reason,  however,  the 
marquis  Wcllcsley,  instead  of  de- 
manding satisfaction,  determined 
that  the  severest  vengeance  should 
be  inflicted.  He  made  no  demand 
for  reparation,  but  insisted  on  un- 
conditional surrender.  General 
Lake  was  ordered  to  advance 
agiiinst  him,  with  as  great  a  force 
as  we  had  ever  assembled  in  Indian 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  relate 
to  the  house,  the  sanguinary  and 
ine^ectual  assaults  that  were  made 
on  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore.  Our 
attempts  were  unsuccessful,  and 
were  succeeded  by  an  ignominious 
peace.  These  he  conceived  to  Be 
matters  that  required  the  serious 
investigation  of  the  house,  and  fgr 
this  purpose  he  should  move, "  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  house,  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  entered  into  be- 
tween the  government  of  India  and 
the  rajah  in  I  8():j  5  copies  of  letters 
from  lord  Lake  to  the  marqiiis 
Weliesley,  giving  an  account  of  the 
attacks  on  Bhurtpore  ;  and  a  copy 
of  the  treaty  concluded  in  .1804, 
between  the  marquis  Weliesley  and 
the  nijah." 

Lord  Temple  was  surprised  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  cho- 
sen to  confine  his  charge  withm 
such  very  narrow  liniits.  He 
thought,  however,  that  when  he 
was  bringnig  a  charge  against  a 
person  so  distinguished  as  the  mar* 
quis  Weliesley,  it  would  have  beea 
mo^'e  decorous  to  that  noble  person, 

and 
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imd  more  candid  and  fair  with  re- 
spect to  "the  house,  to  have  siraply 
moved  for  the  papers,  and  then  let 
l^em  tell  their  own  story.  As  for 
bis  part,  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
when  those  papers  should  be  pro- 
duced, they  would  tell  a  story  very 
different  from  that  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  stated..  In- 
stead of  this  war  of  extermination, 
and  thirst  of  blood,  that  was  impu- 
•ted  to  his  noble  friend  (lord  Wel- 
lesley ),  it  would  be  seen  that  he  had 
conducted  himself  v/iili  unex- 
ampled moderation  and  forbearance 
to  tiiis  very  rajaji  of  Bliurtpore. — 
As  to  the  high  character  which  the 
rajah  of  Bhurtpore  had  in  India, 
^nd  his  great  connections  fliOrc, 
tliey  only  made  his  treachery  more 
piexcusable  and  his  hostility  more 
dangerous.  He  utterly  denied  that 
be  had  been  forced  to  the  treaty 
yrhich  was  signed  in  September 
1803,  as  it  was  a  treaty  which  se- 
cured to  him  great  advantages. — 
There  was  a  fourtli  article  to  that 
treaty  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man TMr.  PauU)  had  not  sta^ed^ 
by  which  "  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  was  bound  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  the  other,  in  case  his  terri- 
tories should  be  invaded.'^  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  article  the 
rajah  was  called  upon,  a^d  did  ac- 
tually furnish  a  body  of  cavalry 
which  joined  our  army,  and  he  on 
his  side  received  frorii  tJie  company 
a  very  valuable  accession  of  terri- 
tory and  revenue,  ^ual  to  one- 
third  of  all  he  was  before  possessed 
of.  A  very  short  time  afterwards 
tlie  war  with  Holkar  broke  out ; 
and  no  sooner  had  colonel  Mon- 
son's  detachment  met  with  a  de- 
feat, than  this  rajah  was  found  to 
be  in  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
my, and  conspiring  to  turn  against 
us  those  auxiliary  troops  he  had 
sent  to  j[oin  our  army.    The  copias 


of  this  intercepted  corrcspondeflo^ 
were  sent  to  lord  Wellesley-in  th« 
month  of  July  1804  ;  and  neverthc*? 
less  his  lordship,  who  was  stated  to 
have  soucjht  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, wrote  to  lord  Lake,  that  he. 
would  not  wish  to  punish  the  rajah, 
who  was  probably  misled  by  mis- 
chievous agents    and    advisers. — ; 
These   were   the  instructions  with 
which  general    Lake  marched  ta 
Agra,  and  which  were  afterwards 
left   with    general   Fraser.       Tiie 
first  direct  act  of  hostility  was  com- 
mitted on  the  part  of  the  rajah, 
whose  fortress  of  Deei^  afforded  a 
protection  to  the  remains  of  Hoi- 
kar's  arjny,  and  fir^d  upon  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  which  enabled  Holkar 
to  carry  off  a  great  part  of  his  ain 
my,  and  place  his  artiiley  in  that 
fortress.     After  tlie  fort  of  Decg 
was  taken,  and  notwithstanding  the 
^veral    unsuccessful    attacks     on 
Bhurtpore,  the  rajah  at  last  came' 
to   his    senses,    and  was  glad  ta 
conclude  a   peace,  by  which  he 
agreed  to    pay    to    the  company, 
twenty  lacks  of  rupees  in  four  years,^ 
and  the  company  guarantied  him 
his  territories.     He  was  also  bound 
to  keep  no  Frenchmen  or  Euro- 
peans in  his  army.     On  these  con- 
ditions, the    conquered  countries,, 
and  even  thefortof  Deig  itself,  had 
been  since  restored  to  him.     In  all 
these   transactions,  he  _  could  per- 
ceive nothing  of  tk.it  implacable 
vengeance  \vnich  was  imputed  by  the 
honourable  member  to  the  noble, 
marquis. 

Mr.  Johnstone  observed,  that 
some  expressions  had  fallen  from 
the  honourable  mover,  which, 
might  naturally  induce  the  bouse 
to  believe,  that  he  had  concurred 
in  this  accusation  of  lord  Wellesley, 
and  1  had  advised  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  bring  it  forward. — . 
The.  advice,  however^  >vhich  he  had- 

given 
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giVen  him  at  different  times  was  di- 
rectlr  the  reverse.  He  had  advi- 
ied  niixi,  in  the  first  place*  not  to 
$tand  as  candidate  for  die  boroagh 
he  represented,  and  nop  to  seek  a 

Seat  in  that  house.  The  second 
piece  of  advice  he  had  given  him, 
was,  by  no  means  to  agitate  that  bv^i- 
ness.  It  had  appeared  fo  him,  that 
the  stirring  tliis  business  would  have 
been  disadvantageous  and  inexpe- 
dient for  both  of  them.  He  should 
not  speak  about  tlie  private  reasons 
vHikh  might  dissuade  others  ;  but 
he  should  say,  that  for  himself  he 
feared  it  would  only  make  the  si- 
tuation of  those  princes  in  India,  to 
t^hom  he  was  attached,  ^till  worse 
than  it  was  at  present.  He  had 
teen  their  wrongs,  but  despaired  of 
being  able  to  redress  them. 

Mr.  Hiley  Addington  said,  that 
he  saw  no  objection  to  the  grant,. 
Ing  the  papers  :  his  private  feelings 
would  rather  induce  him  to  second 
the  motion  than  to  oppose  it ;  for  • 
he  felt  convinced,  tliat  when  the 
jnpers  were  produced,  they  would 
exhibit  a  great  many  amiable  qua- 
lities in  tlie  character  of  lord  Wel- 
lesley,  which  many  gentlemen  were 
then  unwilling  to  give  him  credit 
for.  They  would"  show,  that  to 
this  very  rajah  he  Had  exercised  an 
extraordinary  forbearance,  and  an 
tmexampled  moderation«  Without 
meaning  to  oppose  the  motion,  he 
would  just  observe,  that  he  doubted 
whether  a  sufficient  parliamentafy 
ground  had  been  assigned  for  it.  It 
did  not  appear  to  him  proper,  that 
any  member  should  move  for  a  vast 
mass  of  papers,  meil'ly  to  fish  but 
some  cause  of  complaint  which  he 
did  not  know  before;  As  for  the 
declaration  of  hostilities  against  the 
fajah,  no  such  paper  did  exist ;  there 
never  was  a  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, but  the  war  began  by  the  can- 
non of  the  &rt  of  Peeg  flnncp  upon 
3  '    ' 
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the  British  army,  and  protecting 
the  retreat  of  Holkar.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  the  rajah  was  writ'uig 
tlie  most  friendly  letters  to  lord 
Wellesley,  and  saying,  in  the.  ori- 
ental cant,  '*<  ma  Ice  me  happy  by 
your  letters,'*  that  he  was  conspiring 
with  the  enemies  of  the  company  tu 
expel  the  British  ftota  India.  No- 
thing would  be  more  demonstrable 
and  unequivocal  thii^n  the  perfidy  of 
the  rajah,  whom  the  honoui'able 
mover  now  extolled  so  highly.  As 
soon  as  we  had  met  a  disaster  under 
colonel  Monson,  thisfaithless'piince 
chose  that  moment  not  only  to  vio- 
late his  treaties,  but  to  conspire  the 
utter  destruction  oi  that  power  for 
which  he  professed  so  much  friend* 
ship,  and  to  which  he  owed  so 
much  obligsition.  The  manner  in 
which  the  governor-general  gained 
information  of  his  treachery  ¥ras 
most  unquestionable.  A  confiden-  * 
tial  agent  of  his  at  Maturah  first  in- 
formed the  British  resident  of  itt 
and  about  a  week  after  a  vakeel 
was  taken,  with  the  correspondence,' 
which  went  to  the  whole  extent 
that  had  been  stated.  Notwith« 
standing  this  certain  inforrtiation  of 
the  treachery  of  rhis  prince,  lord 
Wellesley  was  still  inclined  to  im- 
pute it  to  intrigues  and  evil  adviu 
sers,  and  did  not  give  directions  to 
go  to  war  with  him  for  above  eight 
months  afterwards,  and  not  un- 
til actual  hostilities  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  part  of  that  prince  a* 
gainst  pur  tropps,  who  were  pursu- 
ing Holkar  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofthe  Hon  of  Deeg,  The  question 
was  then  put  on  the  various  motions 
for  papers  respecting  the  treaty,  and 
all  the  transactions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  with  the  raj.ih  of 
Bhurtpore,  and  the  several  papers 
moved  for  were  granted  unani- 
mously. 
Mr.  Paull,  on  the  17th,  introdu.* 
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ced  another  motion  for  certain  ad- 
ditional papers,  as  a  foundation  of 
a  new  .charge  against  lord  Welles- 
ley,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  noble 
marquis's  conduct  in  Oude,  Bhurt- 
pore,  the  Carnatic,  and  Surat,  and, 
on  the  whole,  declared  there  was 
not  a  part  of  that  immense  penin- 
sula which  had  not  felt  the  system 
.pursued  by  the  noble  marquis, 
which  seemed  to  lead  him  to  omit 
no  opportunity  of  seizing  on  the 
tcrritjOries  of  the  defenceless.  For 
what  purpose,  he  asked,  had  Mr« 
Hastings  been  tried,  but  for  ex* 
ample,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  native 
princes  of  India,  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  would  never  coun- 
tenance such  a  system  as  that  which 
had.  been  pursued  by  him  i  On  such 
principles  had  lord  Comwallis 
acted ;  and  there  was  not  a  prince, 
not  an  individual  in  India,  who 
would  have  uttered  a  complaint  a- 
gainst  his  government ;  but  in  the 
course  of  three  months  the  mar- 
quis Wellesley  had  completely 
changed  the  system  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  to  the 
other.  He  hoped  such  a  system 
would  not  gain  countenance  in  iliat 
house.  lie  concluded  by  moving 
for  a  number  of  papers  connected 
witl^the  territory  of  Surat. 

Earl  Temple,  while  he  protested 
against  such  Voluminous  produc- 
tions without  any  specific  reason 
being  assigned,  declared,  that  on 
the  part  of  «is  noble  friend  the  mar* 
quis  of  Wellesley  Ije  courted  the 
inquiry^  On  the  subject  of  Surat, 
he  should  only  state,  that  from  the 
year  175*  it  had  been  governed  by 
the  same  ^mily.  In  the  year 
1759,  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which 
the  castle  and  fleet  were  declared 
to  be  under  our  control.  On  the 
marquis  of  Wcllesley's  aoival,  he 
found  the  tlirpne  of  that  territory 
vacant.     He  gave  it  to  the  next 


heir,  and,  a  thing  which  had  not 
been  before,  made  it  hereditary  in 
the  family,  giving  them  a  mater 
share  than  they  formerly  had  in  the 
revenue.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  noble  marquis,  in  this 
particular  instance,  verified  the 
statement  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, and  "  seized  on  the  territory 
of  the  defenceless."  He  should  teu 
the  honourable  gentleman  what  he 
would  do  in  his  case  :  if  he  felt  in- 
terested in  the  character  of  lord 
Wellesley,  lie  would  bring  forward 
the  charge;  if  he  felt  anxious  for 
his  own,  he  would  put  the  motion 
in  his  pocket.  His  lordship  then 
read,  as  part  of  his  speech,  a  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  by  the  court  of  di- 
rectors to  lord  Wellesley,  for  the 
very  service  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  present  motion.  After  a  det 
bate  in  which  several  members 
took  part,  the  papers  moved  for 
were  granted. 

On  the  S^th  Mn  Pole  moved 
for  papers  ())  relative  to  the  af- 
fairs of  India  in  general :  (2)  re- 
lative to  the  raj&  of  Bhurtpore  : 
and  ( 3  )  relative  to  the  war  with  Hol- 
kar:  which  were  all  ordered.  Various 
other  papers  were  moved  for  bv 
Mr.  F^uU  at  different  times,  whicn 
were  generally  granted.  Upon 
one  occasion,  April  18,  Mr.  Hiley 
Addington  declared  he  had  not 
the  smallest  wish  to  oppose  the 
production  of  papers.  He  should 
only  request  me  house  to  keep 
themselves  free  from  every  bias» 
an4  to  sacrifice  some  time  in  inves« 
tigating  the  documents  moved  for* 

Mr.  W.  Keene  thought  that  in 
the  management  of  an  immense 
empire  like  India,  it  was  possible 
that  the  g6vernor-^;eneral  might, 
for  the  samtion  ofthe  country,  be 
obliged  in  some  instances  to  violate 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  yet 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  countiy. 
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He  tkought  that  no  member  wat 
qualified  to  vote  a  censure  on  the 
ffovemor-general  for  any  particu- 
&r  transaction,  without  having 
studied  very  much  in  detail  the 
whole  System  of  the  Indian  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Francis  said,  he  had  dft- 
coiiraged  Mr.  Paull  from  proceed- 
ing in  this  business,  as  he  was 
sure  he  would  not  meet  witli  sup- 
port. As  to  his  owa  speech,  the 
more  he  thought  on  the  subject, 
the  more  he  believed  what  he  had 
there  stated  was  true,  and  he  con- 
fessed that  it  contained  charges  of 
a  very  serious  nature.  It  might 
be  asked  why  he  did  not  proceed 
upon  these  charges :  that  viSLS  not 
his  object.  His  design  was  to 
have  lord  Wellesley  recalled,  and 
another  system  adopted  ;  but  he 
thought  at  the  same  time  Uiat  there 
were  suflScient  grounds  of  im- 
peachment against  that  nobleman.- 
His  object  was  in  some  measure 
answered,,  when  lord  Comwallis 
was  sent  to  India;  and  as  to  the  im- 
peachment of  lord  Wellesley,  he 
did  not  proceed  with  that,  partly 
because  he  was  not  equal  to  such  a 
task,  and  partly  because  he  had 
little  hopes  of  having  efficient  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  when  a 
bad  system  of  government  prevail- 
ed, the  best  mode  of  remedying 
this  was  not,  iii  general,  by  im- 
peaching^ an  individual.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  remove  the  person  who 
carried  on  such  a  system,  and  to 
take  care  that  none  such  ihoold  be 
acted  upon  in  future;  and  this 
being  obtained,  it  might  often  be 
inexpedient  to  carry  the  matter  tmjr 
furtl^.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
there  might  be  particular  acts  of 
so  enormous  a  kmd  as  to  call  for 
impeachment  Impeachment  was 
a  bad  mode  of  proceeding  except 


in  particular  cases,  arid  certainly 
it  was  not  advisable  to  adopt  it 
with  regard  to  a  governor-general 
of  India  merely  on  account  of  hiff 
system.  He  did  not  say  tliat  im- 
peachment ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
abandoned ;  but  he  was  really  of 
opinion,  that  .if  it  were  often  re* 
sorted  to,  it  would  from  its  dif- 
ficulties be  soon  given  up  in  de- 
spair, and  impunity  mi^ht  thus  be 
procured  for  almost  sul  sorts  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted by  a  governor-general  o€ 
India. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  in  consequence  of  a  petition 
which  he  had  presented  on  a  for- 
mer day,  from  certain  creditors  of 
the  late  nabob  of  Arcot,  praying 
that  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sion for  examining  into  their 
claims  should  be  enlarged,  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  for 
enabling  the  commissioners)  acting 
in  execution  of  an  agreement  made 
between  the  East  India  company 
and  the  private  creditors  or  the 
late  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  the 
better  to  carry  the  same  into  ef- 
fect." This  motion  he  prefaced 
by  a  very  long,  elaborate  and 
masterly  speech  on  the  subject, 
•  which  he  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  had  stated  from  the  year  1784, 
when  parliament  first  established 
regulations  respecting  the  debts  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  funds  which 
had  from  time. to  time  been  ap- 
propriated for  their  discharge,  and 
the  effects  produced  by  the  succes-* 
sive  treaties  and  arrangements  :— - 
he  had  shown,  and  he  trusted  satis* 
factorily,  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  the  agreement  which  in 
July  180^  had  been  made  between 
the  East  India  company  and  the 
creditors  of  the  late  nabobs : — ^he 
had  also  explained  the  grounds  of 
the  present  application  to  parlia- 
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hient,  and  the  Ici^ding  provisions  in 
the  :  proposed  bill.  He  trusted 
that  the  decision  of  parliament^ 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
speedy.  The  commissioners  were 
Tin^tilling  longer  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  as  to  the  most 
important  part  of  their  duty,  naitie- 
ly,  the  adjudrcaticn  of  claims.  He 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  claimants  were  in  the 
greatest  state  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment ;  their,  claim s»  therefore, 
«!iould  as  soon  as  possible  be 
broughtto  a  decision ;  that,  if  isolid, 
the  parties  might  possess  the  means 
of  relieving  tieir  distress  ;  and,  if 
unfounded,  they  might  be  taught 
no  lonjg^er  to  depend  upon  an  un* 
substantial  resource,  or  lean  upon 
a  broken  reed. 

Mr.  W.  Keene  could  not  help 
remarking,  that  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  claimants  he  sa-w  a  num- 
ber of  names  of  persons  bearing 
high  situation^  in  India,  and  who 
perhaps  had  no  strong  claims  on 
the  humanity  and  equity  of  the 
tympany  in  thii  instance.  He 
must  also  ,bbserve,  that  although 
in  1784  this  country  claimed  no 
right  of  participation  in  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  company,  yet  from 
the  year  179S  the  public  had  a- 
iclaim  of  half  a  million  annually, 
which  It  had  nevet  received  ;  and; 
ton  the  coxjtrary,  it  was  now  stated^ 
that  a  million  was  due  from  the 
public  to  the  company.  This 
Inight  be  a  consideration  ih  the 
discussion  of  the  measure  proposed. 

On  the  16th  Mr.  Francis  moved 
for  an  account  of  all  m6neys  which 
have  beea  paid  to  the  private  crej» 
ditors  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic, 
since  tlie  passing  of  the  act  of  tfre 
fi4th  of  his  present. majesty  ;  and 
also  for  an  account  of  the  several 
debts  now  due  or  demandablti 
from  the  said  nabob.    Reverting 


to  the  subject  to  whicfi  he  t^ 
about  to  attract  the  notice  of  ^  the 
house,  the  hon.  member  remarked 
upon  the  equivocal  character  of 
these  frequent  claims  upon  thd 
nabob  of  Arcot.  A  great  deal  of 
such  claims  had  beei)  already  paid; 
After  the  payment  of  several  mil- 
lions (five  or  six),  it  was  naturally 
supposed  that  no  more  debts  were 
to  be  heard  of.  But  still  some 
pretended  creditors  started  up.  If 
such  pretensions  Were  attended  toj 
he  really  believed  that  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Camatic  would  be 
insufficient  to  answer  them  ;  and 
if  not^  then  they  must  come  upoit 
this  cbuntry.  He  therefore  cau- 
tioned the  house  to  p;iiise  upon  a 
transaction,  of  the  character  of 
which  scarcely  any  one  who  heard 
him  Could  be  wholly  ignorant ;  for 
every  one  must  remember  some- 
thing of  the  nabob  of  Arcot's 
debts ;  it  was  a  tolerably  notorious 
topic.  That  distinguished  states- 
man Mr.  Burke  had  many  years 
since  very  properly  stated  his  opi- 
nion, that  a  combination  of  evi- 
dence served  to  show  that  stuns 
had  been  distributed  for  a  course  of 
years^  tti  the  naine  of  the  old  na- 
bob of  Arcot,  to  the  servants  t>£ 
the  East  India  company,  in  a  most 
scandalous  manner^  and  that  there 
was  strong  reason  to  suspect  thdi 
most  part  of  the  deSts  diemanded 
were  only  fictitious.  Aid  duit 
great  orator  showed  that,  even  if 
tliese  debts  were  really  due,  they 
were,  from  their  amount,  calculat- 
ed to  excite  alarm;  as'  the  afiairs  of 
the  company  were  so  distressed  as 
to  be  unequal  to  their  liquidation. 
This  the  house  would  recollect  was 
in  the  year  1784,  when  the  situa- 
tion of  the  India  company  was  al- 
most prosperity  itself,  compared  to 
what  it  is  at  present.  But  evea 
thenyau  Mf.  Burke  remarked,  d»e 
coinpany 'tf' 
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t'ofnpahy's  jervants  were  in  afflu- 
ence, while  the  company  itself  was 
very  much  embarrassed.     Yet  al- 
though such  w-as  Uie  case,  although 
the  company's  servants  "were  pos- 
sessed of  no  less  tlian  ten  mHiions> 
itill  their  claims  of  three  millions 
of  debt  upon  our  subsidiary  printies 
were  paid  off  by  order  of  the  board 
cf  control,    against  the  strongest 
remonstrances  from   the  court    of 
directors,  seconded  by  the  opinion 
of  lord  Macartney.     This    served 
to   sliow   what    might     be    done 
through  the  interest  of  individuals^  • 
notwithstanding  this  distress  of  the 
company's  affairs  ;  and  as  bearing 
very  closely  upon  the  present  ques- 
tion,   he  requested   gentlemen  to 
look  at  the  speech  of  Mr,  Burke, 
to  which  he  referred,  and  which, 
independently  of  Its  relevancy  upon 
this  occasion,  must  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  every  man  of  taste;  for 
tertainly,  among  all  the  produc- 
tions of  ancient  and  modern  elo- 
ijiiencej  nothing  could  be   found 
worthy  to  be   pat  in  compJirison 
with  it.     Tlie  hon.  gentleman,  ad- 
verting   to   the    bill   In    progress 
tliroagh  the  house,  observed 9  that 
it  was  not    accompanied  by  any 
specification  whatcyer,  of   the  a*- 
mount  or  nature  of  the  debts  to 
which  it  was  meant  to  apply.  This 
specification  it  was  his  wish  to  ob- 
tain.   Seeing  that  so  many  millions 
had  been  airendy  paid  on  this  score, 
tnd  that,  the  more   these!  claims 
were  paid,  the  more  they  seemed 
to  grow,  he  desired  at  once  to  as- 
certain  tJiieir  precise  extent:   that 
knowledge  at:^ined,  questions  would 
then   '^rise,   whetliei.  such   claims 
were  made  by  bond  Jidg  creditors 
or^not;'  .whether  any,  and  which  of 
themy should  be  paid;  whether,  in 
a   wor4«  •  unden   all  the   circum- 
AanceS}*.  that  -money    should    be 
•graated  to.  ^ucb  «}(Lin]antSv  v;hieh 


ought  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  our  army  and  navy  ?  That  nci 
equitable  demands  were  to  be 
found  among  those  broueht  for- 
ward, he  was  not  piepared  to  say* 
But,  before  any  were  acceded  tp> 
the  house  should  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  amount.  It 
would  be  unsafe  tg  proceed  with- 
out «uch  knowledge ;  for,  if  a  com- 
paratively small  sum  were  at  first: 
granted,  it  would  be  diflficult  to 
say  how  far  tlic  house  might  be 
led,  upon  the  principle  of  thae 
grant.  It  might  not  be  known  when 
to  stop,  ancf  therefore  he  thought 
it  best  to  make  a  ^tand  in  limhtf^ 

On  the  20th  of  May,  Mr  Hob- 
house  moved  the  Second  reading  of 
the  bill  for  securing  the  payment  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot's  debts ;  upon 
which,  Mr.  W.  Keene  begged  tof 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  statute  by  which  the  charter 
was  renewed.  Every  gentlemaii 
at  that  time  did  expect,  and  the  pub- 
lic had  a  rigHt  to  expect,  that  the 
time  of  p;trticipating  in  the  reve- 
nues of  India  would  have  arrived 
before  this;  This  charter  vrsis  a 
sort  of  deed  or  partnership  between 
the  country  and  the  company  5  but 
altliough  the  country  had  hitherto 
acted  tne  part  of  a  sleeping  partner^ 
yet  it  most  clearly  possessed  the 
right  of  examining  into  the,  affair  J 
ot  the  concern,  and  investigating  thd 
causes  which  had  prevented  it  front 
receiving  that  participation  to  which 
it  naturally  appeared  to  be  entitled* 
When  an  object  of  tliat  naturd 
came  before  the  bouse,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  look  very  narrowly  into  th^ 
causes  which  pre%'ented  this  parti* 
cipation.  In  this  point  of  view,  he 
hoped  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer would  bestow  his  attention 
to  this  subject,  as,  in  the  present 
di:fficulties  of  the  country,. it  was -a 
serious  loss,  in  a  financial  point  of 
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viewj  to  be  b:pt  from  that  partici- 
pation in  the  revenues  of  India  to 
which  the  country  appeared  en- 
titled. In  India,  we  had  claims 
upon  tlie  government  which  were 
suffered  to  grow  and  accumulate 
for  for^y  or  fifty  years,  and  which, 
ufter  that  lapse  of  time,  burst  upon 
the  house  all  at  once,  llie  first  set 
of  debts  of  the  nabob,  although 
enormously  great,  had  been  ajready 
paid,  and  the  debts  now  brought 
forward  were  those  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  back  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Most  of  them  had 
arrived  ^o  their  present  magnitude, 
from  great  and  usurious  interest 
given  contrary  to  law.  He  be- 
lieved, that  of  the  debts  now  claim- 
ed, amounting  to  5,600,(X)(//.,  there 
was  not  more  than  500,000/.  honest- 
ly and  fairly  contracted.  The  ho* 
nourable  memberthentooka  review 
of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  debts 
claimed:  he  desired  tlie  clerk  to  read 
a  report  respecting  the  conduct  of 
John  Macpherson,  esq,  afterwards 
governor-general  of  Bengal,  v/hile 
he  was  at  Madras,  in  the  year  17(57- 
This  report  charged  Mr.  Macpher- 
son with  enterng  into  negotiations 
hostile  to  the  company,  and  of 
having  gained  an  undue  influence 
over  the  nabob. 

Mr.  Johnstone  rose  with  some,  de- 
gree of  warmth.  He  said,  that  he 
had  not  originally  intended  to  speak 
upon  the  question,  but  could  not 
tit  silent  when  he  heard  tlie  cha- 
racter of  a  most  respectable  friend 
of  his,  and  to  whom  he  owed  many: 
obligations  (sir  John  Macpherson), 
aspersed  in  this  manner.  He 
thought  it  was  extraordinary  that 
tiie  honourable  gentleman  sh9uld 
have  chosen  to  go  near  forty  years 
back  for  transactions,  with  ^hich 
to  charge  Mr  John  Macpherson. — 
As  to  the  reports  on  which*  he 
grounded    bis    accusation^    there 


v^re  some  reports,  and  that  which 
had  been  read  was  one,  which  de- 
served no  more  credit  tlian  the  re- 
veries of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The 
sense  that  was  entertained  by  the 
country  of  the  conduct  and  services 
of  that  gentleman,  was  directly  op^ 
posite  to  the  statement  in  that  re- 
port. Long  subsequent  to  those 
transactions,  he  had  been  made  go- 
vernor of  Bengal,  and  had  intro- 
duced savings,  or  reductions,  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  He  wished  all  other  go- 
vernors of  Bengal  had  done  as 
much  good.  His  majesty  had 
shown  nis  sense  of  his  services,  by 
creating  him  a  baronet.  As  to 
what  had  been  done  forty  years 
ago,  it  was  a  little  b^ard  to  go  so  far 
back.  If  at  that  time  he  was  per- 
fectly unemployed  by  the  company, 
he  had  a  right  to  accept  employ- 
ment from  the  nabob. 

After  several  other  members  had 
spoken,  the  debate  was  adjourned, 
and  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
did  not  take  place  till  the  7tfi  of 
July.  On  the  11th,  the  bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  in  the 
house  of  commons.  In  the  house 
of  peers,  it  went  dirough  «tt  its 
stages  without  discussion,  and  on 
the  21st  it  received  the  royal  assent. 

On  the  21st  of  April  lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  rose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  notice  he  had  previ- 
ously given,  of  a  motion  for  a  paper 
containmg  the  opinion  of  the  couit  - 
of  directors  rebtive  to  the  transac* 
tioiis  in  India  during  the  admini- 
stration of  lord  Wdlesley.  His 
object  in  moving  for  this  psiper  was, 
to  make  it  a  ground  of  charge  a- 
gainst  the  late  board  of  control 
and  the  noble  lord  irfio 'presidcld 
there.  If  it  appeared  aftei  wards 
that  the  proceedings  of  that  board 
had  been  just  and  proper,  nobodj 
OQuldbemorepeadjto  adoMWledj^ 
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his.  error  than  he  would  be  :  but  uh* 
less  he  was  very  much  mistaken  in*^ 
deed,  ft  would  turn  out  that  there 
were  good  grounds  of  charge  a- 
gainst  them.    The  noWe  lord  had, 
year  after  )rear,  ffoue  on  stating  that 
the  aflFairs  of  India  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  the  highest  prosperity-   The 
directors  now  said  thev  had  been 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.    One  or  other 
must  be  misuken ;  and  his  object 
wasy  (o  ascertain  which  statement 
was  correct,  and  to  whom  the  evils 
that  had  fallen  upon  India  were  to 
be  attributed,  supposing  that  the 
opinion  of  the  directors  was  well 
founded.      He  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  were  to  be  attii- 
bated  to  the  board  of  control,  or  to 
the   noble    lord   himself  (Castle- 
reagfa),  who  in  that  case  must,  one 
would  suppose,  be  tormented  by 
all  those  feelings  of  bftter  remorse 
which  the  cmehies  committed  in 
India,  and  the   calamities  which 
would  follow  the  difficulties  they 
had  occasioned,  must  naturally  ex- 
cite.   A  dispatch  had  been  signed 
by  the  secret  committee,  approving 
of  the  treaty  with  the  nabob  of 
Oude:    yet  it  would  appear  that 
they  had  not  approved  ot  this,  but 
reprobated  it  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner.     One  object  was  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  un- 
happy situation  of  the  directors  im- 
der  the  bill  of  1784,  which  forced 
them  to  sign  what  they  abhorred. 
If  the  sentiments  of  an  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Francis},  who  had 
tumed^his  ^Attention  much  to  Indian 
afiairs,  had  beeti  adopted,  we  should 
not  have  seen  this  absurd  anomaly 
of  a  government,  which  was  neither 
responsible  nor  efficient.      It  was 
proper  to  see  die  contrast  between 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  directors 
and  dme  t»  be  found  in  the  papers 
to  whfcfi  they  gave  Hmr  signatures. 
He  conchu^  bf^movlnr  for  the 


proposed  dispatch  of  the  directors, 
the  letter  of  the  board  of  control 
refusing  that  dispatch,  and  the  re- 
ply to  tne  letter. 

Afr.  Huddleston  observed,  that 
with  regard  to  these  papers,  the 
facts  were,  that  the  directors  were 
anxious  to  show  tliat,  notwitlistand- 
ingthe  signatures  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, their  opinions  were  not  fa- 
vourable to  the  transactions  in  In- 
dia under  lord  Wellesley.  Thii 
was  his  view  in  moving  for  the  pa- 
pers ;  from  particular  circumstancci 
he  had  postponed  his  motion,  till, 
finding  that  the  papers  had  been 
produced  to  the  proprietors  of 
East  India  stock,  and  the  affair 
made  sufficiently  public,  he  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  persist.  But  he 
stipported  the  motion,  however,  on 
the  grounds  that  every  paper  ought 
to  he  produced,  that  could  be  pro- 
duced without  injury  to  the  public, 
since  the  public  attention  had  been 
now  so  much  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  secretary  Fox  declared,  that 
it  was  with  regret  he  heard  that 
such  a  motion  as  the  present  w:is  to 
be  made,  and  more  especially  that 
it  was  to  be  made  by  two  persons 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect 
'(Mr  Huddleston  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton). But  the  paki  which  he  felt 
was  not  a  little  increased,  when  he 
found  it  was  to  be  made  by  the 
noble  lord  near  him  (Hamilton)^ 
for  whom  he  had  the  highest 
esteem,  whose  personal  regard  he 
would  wish  to  conciliate,  and  with 
whom  he  would  always  desire  to 
cultivate  a  political  connection  ;  for 
to  him  tliat  noble  lord's  ideas  re^ 
specting  the  constitution,  and  his 
sentiments  oh  political  subjects  m 
gei:eral,  appeared!  to  rest  on  prin- 
ciples so  just,  and  well  founded^ 
tha^  it  gave  him  tlie  grcritcst  cotv^ 
cern  to  differ  from  him,  even  in  the 
Q  appriiavion 
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application  of  these  principles  to 
any  particular  point.  But  he 
tliougnt  that  the  present  question 
ought  to  be  considered  with  a  view 
tp  the  judicial  inquiry  about  to 
come  before  the  house,  and  there- 
fore our  attention  ought  to  be  di- 
rected to  justice  aloue.  Now,  re- 
viewing the  matter  in  this  light,  he 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  mind 
that"  the  papers  called  for  by  his 
noble  frienci  were  not  manifestly 
and  grossly  unjust.  His  noble 
friend  seemed  to  admit,  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  produce  them 
as  a  ground  of  crimination  against 
my  lord  Wcllesley^  and  he  was  glad 
that  he  coincided  with  him  even 
thus  far  ;  but  let  us  consider 
whetl^.er  they  would  not  operate  a- 
gainst  him  in  an  ur.just  and  oppres- 
sive manner.  First,  he  might  con- 
tend li)at  these  papers  were  not 
strictly  official  ^  but  suppose  they 
were,  was  the  character  of  a  man 
under  accusation  to  be  weighed 
down  even  by  official  papers  ?  Look 
at  tlie  com.moii  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  country,  witii  which  every 
person  must  be  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted ;  would  it  be  endured  that 
the  general  ojjiuion  should  be  stated 
as  a  ground  of  ci  imijratiou  against  a 
person  on  trial  ?  Nay,  would  not 
the  publication  of  auy  thing  like 
this  against  his  character  be  a  reason 
for  putting  olF  the  trial,  instead  of 
being  admitted  as  evidence  befoic 
a  jury  ?  Now  to  apj  ly  this  to  the 
present  case ;  whose  opinions  were 
they  calling  for?  Tlicse  of  the  court 
of  directors.  But  lliey,  by  law, 
could  only  communicate  their  opi- 
nions to  'the  board  of  control  j 
though,  certainly,  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  was  a  good  law.— 
This  J  however,  vas  at  present  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  give 
xhelr  opinion  ;  and  when  tliey  were 
•bliged  to  sign  a  thing  which  they 


strongly  disapproved,  their  onl^ 
remedy  was  that  which  was  open  to 
all  in  such  a  situatioui  namely;  an 
application  to  parliament.  Buty 
besides,  what  were  these  directors  ? 
They  were  the  persons  supposed  to 
be  most  conversant  with  the  affairs 
of  India ;  and,  both  on  account  of 
tiieir  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
tlieir  respectability  as  a  body,  justly 
considered  as  a  high  authonty. — 
So  much  the  worse.  The  higher 
their  authority,  so  much  the  worse 
would  it  be  to  produce  these  papers 
when  a  man  is  under  accusation. 
This  was  so  clear,  on  every  well 
founded  principle  of  jurisprudence, 
that  he  was  amazed  that  it  could 
escape  tlie  attention  of  any  person^ 
nor  could  he  except  in  particular 
circumstances.  Now,  in  this  ca&e, 
there  were  some  particular  circum- 
stances. The  first  was,  the  ano- 
malous situation  of  the  directors— 
they  were  bound  to  execute  the 
commands  of  others.  In  every 
otJaer  department,  when,  any  thing 
was  proposed  to  a  person  which  ap- 
peared to  him  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous tendency,  he  might  refuse 
to  sign  it ;  but  they  we^^  by  law 
bound  to  sign,  whether  they  ap- 
proved or  not,  and  tlicir  condition 
was  more  anomalous  than  that  of 
any  class  of  men  in  Europe,  eves 
under  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ment. In  the  most  absolute  state 
in  Europe,  perhaps,  the  king  has 
been  unable  to  find  any  mmister 
about  him,  who  would  counter- 
sign his  own  order,  and  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  sending  for  a  mi- 
nister from  a  distance  j:o  db  it.  But 
tlie  directors  could  never  refuse  to 
sign  any  tliinjg  offered  to  them  by 
the  board  or  control.  The  only 
remedy  they  had,  when  they  found 
that  the  board  of  control  in$iste4 
upon  measures  which  to  them  ap- 
peared of  the  most  daugeioiu  ten* 
3  dency, 
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iencjf  was  to  come  and  state  their , 
case  to  the  house.  Last  session,  a 
motion  was  made  for  a  letter  of  the 
Kcrer  oommttteey  which  could  pro* 
perlf  he  considend  only  as  a  letter 
of  the  board  of  control.  It  was 
fairly  moved  for,  because  an  indi- 
▼idnal,  when  his  conduct  was  call- 
ed in  question,  might  justly  enough 
call  for  such  documents  as  showed 
the  Subsequent  approbation  of  his 
superioi^s-^he  said,  of  his  superiors, 
because,  though  you  (the  direc- 
ton)  remonstrated  with  the  board 
of  control,  you  did  not,  it: seems, 
ditnk  the  matter  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  come  to  die  house  and 
state  your  case;  which,  if  you  were 
aggrieved,  was  a  plain  and  obvious 
course  for  you  to  pursue.  Another 
point  was,  that  the  directors  pro* 
uMj  wished  to  defend  thentiselves. 
This  was  not  the  stage  for  that. 
When  die  affair  of  the  marquis 
Wellesley  was  decided  upon,  and 
wfaeii  the  papers  now  caUed  for 
could  have  no  influence  on  his  case, 
then  they  might  fairly  be  moved 
for.  But  it  would  be  an  intole- 
rable hardship  to  an  accused  person, 
if  you  could  say  that  yoti  did  not 
call  for  such  papers  to  injure  him, 
but  to  defend  your  owii  characters. 
The  answer  would  be,  that  he  had 
a  great  regard  for  your  chaxarters, 
but,  in  doiending  them,  you  were 
not  entitled  to  injure  him.  There 
was  another  point  to.be  considered. 
If  the  actions  of  lord  Wellesley 
were  such  as  they  were  represented 
to  be,  then  the  papers  woold  ope- 
rate against  the  board  of  control, 
and  their  influence  would  be  in* 
creased  when  it  was  foui)d  that  the 
board  had  rejected  the  better  coun- 
sel of  the  directors.  But,  till  the 
conduct  of  that  board  came  under 
consideration,  the  papers  ought  not 
to  be  produced.  Nothing  at  pre- 
sent would  be  Ion  in  point  of  imbr- 


mation;  and  though  th^se  papers 
might  be  useful  at  another  period, 
they  could  just  now  be  attended  but 
with  the  most  injurious  eflfects.— ^ 
Though  it  was  not  very  usual  to . 
move  the  previous  question  on  mo» 
tions  for  papers,  yet,  as  there  was 
nothing  in  tne  forms  of  the  house " 
to  prevent  it,  he  would  move  it  in 
thepresent  instance. 

The  question  bein?  then  put, 
Mr.  Johnstone  said,  tliat  the  de* 
gree  of  astonishment  under  Whicli 
he  rose  to  present  himself  to  the 
house,  after  what  had  just  fallen 
from  the  right  honourable  se- 
cretary of  state,  scarcely  left  him 
the  power  of  utterance.  When 
that  right  honourable  gentlemau 
and  his  friends  were  on  that  side  of 
the  house,  where  they  were  so  long 
in  the  habit  df  silting,  he  always 
understood  them  to  be  not  ^nly 
the  warm  friends,  but  tlte  loud 
and  strenuous  advocates  for  invest!* 
gation  on  Indian  affairs.  They  ha  J 
repeatedly  asserted  and  urged,  that 
unless  a  thorough'  and  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  whole  system  was 
speedily  adopted,  India  must  be  in- 
evitably  lost  to  this  country  j  but 
now  that  they  had  changed  places, 
thejri  it  seemed,  had  totally  altered 
their  opinions  aJso,  and  deprecated 
mquiry  as  useless  and  unnecessary. 
The  only  argument  in  which  he 
could  agree  with  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  wus,  uiat  justice 
should  not  be  violated ;  and  if  he 
could  conceive  that  any  such  vio- 
lation was  likely  to  result  from  the 
production  of  the  papers  in  ques-  - 
tion,  he  should  be  one  of  the'  last 
men  to  urge  ic  :  but  seeing-  no  such 
cause  of  apprehension,  he  could  not  ^ 
conceive  why  the  house,  in  proceed- 
ing to  an  inquiry  of  so  much  import- 
ance, should  debar  itselfTrom  seeing 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  court 
of  directors  and  of  the  board  of  cotj- 
Q  ^  ,         trol 
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trol  on  the  subject  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. Those  were  the  officers  to 
whom  the  government  of  India  wai 
tntritsted)  and  surely  tlieir  opint- 
cms  it  mwst  be  extremely  important 
ft)r  tlie  house  to  know.  After  the 
repeated  assurances  given  to  the 
bouse  by  tbe  friends  of  the  nobk 
lord  of  their  readiness  to  give,  tipon 
every  subject  connected  with  bis 
conduct)  the  fullest  information  to 
the  house,  the  refusal  in  this  in- 
stance was  a  strong  reflection  upon 
die  character  of  that  noble  lord, 
an4  upon  the  conduct  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  If  the  no* 
ble  lord's  conduct  was  pure  and  un* 
sullied,  he  could  have  nothing  to* 
fear  from  the  producdon  of  these* 
or  of  any  other  opinions.  He  him- 
self really  bid  no  idea  diat  the  no<* 
ble  lord  was  guilty  of  any  intention* 
al  criminality,  though  it  was  pbssi* 
ble  he  might  have  fallen  into  errors 
but  too  incident  to  men  in  great 
power,  by  making  an  improper  use 
of  that  po^-er,  and  this  v,'zs  really 
the  utmost  he  meant  to  impute  to 
the  noble  lord.  But  if  di&rences 
of  opinion  had  existed  between  the 
court  of  directors  and  the  board  of 
control  upon  this  subject,  he  own- 
ed tliat  it  was  somewhat  singular 
that  the  India  company  and  the 
public  should  be  pat  in  possession 
of  those  differences,  and  parliament 
alone  kept  in  the  dark.  In  slmrt, 
conceiving  as  lie  did,  that  the 
house,  by  being  possessed  of  those 
papers,  would  have  a  much  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  existing 
state  of  India,  and  of  course  be  bet- 
ter capacitated  to  discuss  die  s\ib- 
ject»  he  should  persist  in  supporting 
ti^e  noble  )ord*s  ihotion. 

Mr.  Htlcy  Addington  declared, 
that  nothing  ever  surprised  him 
more  than  the  astonisliment  eicpress- 
pd  by  the  honourable  member,  in 
rising  to  answer  the  speech  of  his 


tiffht  honourable  friend  near  htfli 
(Mr.  Fox)  ;  and  in  the  wbok 
of  what  had  fallen  from  that  right 
honolitaUe  gentleman,  his  own  txpi^ 
nion  so  Ailly  coincided,  that  he  felc 
it  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing 
further  upon  points  so  ably  and  so 
eloquently  elucidated,  liie  noUe 
lorn  who  brought  forward  this  mo- 
tion had  professed*  that  he  had  no 
intention  thereby  to  criminate  the 
conduct  of  marquis  Wellesley.  He 
was  willmg  to  giv«  the  noble  lord 
full  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  decla*. 
ration ;.  but  yet  lie  thought  it  was 
impo&nble*  'i  those  papers  were 
produced^  but  that  they  must  give 
rise  to  opinions  injurious  to  his  cha* 
racter«  and  strongly  tend  to  ezctte 
prejudices  aeainst  htm.  The  docn* 
ment  afiuded  to  certainly  was  lai4 
ttpon  tbe  table  of  the  cenrt  of  pns 
prietors,  by  an  hononrable  gende- 
man  who  conceived  it  to  be  a  confi- 
dential communication.  It  had,  by- 
some  underhand  means,  he  under* 
stood,  Ibund  its  way  into  print ;  and 
k  contained  a  series  of  opinions  in 
condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  lonl 
Wellcsley,  from  the  time  he  first  set 
foot  in  India,  upon  a  variety  of 
points  totally  unconnected  with  the 
matters  nbw  in  charge,  and  cense* 
qeently  irrelevantv  and  going  only 
to  excite  general  prqudice,  in  order 
to  influence  any  decisfion  that  might 
take  place  upon  the  particular 
points  in  question.    . 

Mr.  R*  Thornton  said>  that  the 
house,  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  noble  lord's  motion^  would  vo- 
luntarily shut  its  o^Rrn  eyes,  and 
keep  itself  in  darkness  and  igno- 
rance, wl^n  the  fidlest  informatioR 
was  absi^tely  necessary.  If  he 
had  been  heretofore  backward  in 
moving  to  bring  those  documents 
forth.  It  was  not  because  he  thought 
them  unimportant  6r  unnecessarf  > 
but  in  deference  t»  the  o^nion  of 
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&e  xi{^  faoaotu-able  secretary*  the 
isneigbt  of  whose  talents  ^nd  iniiu* 
ence  he  understoo4  would  be  against 
him.  But  now  d&at  the  motion 
^vas  broiight  before  she  house,  it 
placed  him  in  quite  n  different  si- 
cvation.  The  embarrassed  state 
of  the  comjpany's  affair^  in  con- 
sequence ot  the  wars  in  India, 
was  well  known  to  the  house.  It 
was  equally  well  known,  that  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  had  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  court  of  direc- 
tors and  the  board  of  control,  re- 
specting Indian  affairs;  and  that  the 
directions  forwarded  to  India  bj  the 
court  of  directors  had  not  been 
obeyed.  But  when  the  house  was 
told  that  the  Indian  system  was  to 
be  reformed,  that  the  board  of  con- 
trol was  to  be  changed,  and  that  an 
entirely  new  system  was  to  be 
adopted,  was  it  not  important  that 
the  house  should  be  put  m  possession 
of  the  opinions  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, as  to  what  were  the  errors 
of  the  former  system,  in  order  to 
judge  how  India  ought  to  be  go- 
verned ?  Was  it  not  of  high  im« 
portance  that  a  declaration  on  this 
subject,  signed  by  twenty-nine  in- 
dependent men  out  of  the  thirty 
appointed  under  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  direction  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, should  be  in  possession  of  the 
bouse,  in  order  to  its  guidance  on 
proceeding  upon  so  in)portant  a  to- 
pic ?  The  aflairs  of  India,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  had  become  ex- 
tremely embarrassed,  and  those  em- 
barrassmeius  might  ultl  mately  come 
home  with  claims  upon  th;it  house. 
Without  any  feeling  of  priviite  ani- 
mosity to  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  he 
thought  the  paper  moved  for  ought 
to  be  before  the  house  ;  for  this  was 
a  question  upon  which,  as  had  been 
said  upon  &  late  glorious  occasion, 
**  England  expects  that  ^very  man 
sbQiw  do  bis  duty/' 


After  a  long  aud  desultory  de- 
bate, Mr  Foz*s  motion  was  carried; 
bi^t  several  other  papers  were  after- 
wards ordered  on  the  motion  of  Mr« 
Pole. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Paul! 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice 
which  he  had  previously  given.  He 
should  barely  state  the  neads  of  the 
charges  he  meant  to  bring  forward, 
and  uie  manner  in  which  he  meant 
to  proceed  in  following  them  up.— - 
It  might  possibly  be  asked  of  htm, 
why  he  had  volunteered  in  this  bu- 
siness ?  or  why  he  had  not  left  it  to 
the  discussion  of  the  India  direc* 
tors  themselves,  to  have  instituted 
proceedings,  as  being  the  parties  to 
whom  that  dut^  most  properly  b^ 
longed  ?  To  this  he  would  answer, 
Tliat  finding  the  India  directors,  to 
some  of  whom  he  had  applied  on 
the  subject,  averse  to  urcje  any  pro- 
ceeding, he  certainly  did  volunteer ; 
and  more  especially  in  tlie  case  or 
the  nabob  of  Ferruckabad,  because 
he  was  intimately  acquainted,  from 
his  own  knowledge,  wicli  die  whole 
of  the  circumstances,  and  therefore 
feit  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  matter 
fgrv\'ard.  Before  he  had  determin- 
ed so  to  do,  he  had  api.lied  to  that 
body,  whose  treasures  the  noble 
marquis  had  so  profusely  squander- 
ed,who4e  orders  he  had  so  uniformly 
transgressed,  and  whose  authority 
he  had  so  tot.tUy  disreg*arded  ;  but 
they  had  declined  ihe  proceeding. 
Since  he  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  bring  forward  the  accusa-  - 
tion,  and  evinced  his  determination 
to  follow  up  his  purpose,  the  coyrt 
of  directors  were  so  sensible  of  the 
criminality  of  that  noble  Iprd,  that 
they  had  drawn  up  an  indjctmcct  a- 
gainst  him,  abonndint;  with  charges 
of  the  most  criminal  and  flagi- 
tious nature,  and  in  terms  as  strong 
as  ever  were  submitted  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a  court  of  criminal  judica- 
ture. For  the  manner  ia  which  the 
Q  S  charge 
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ctiarge  was  drawn  up,  he  must  beg 
leave  to  apologize,  and  to  appeal  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  house.  He 
had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  documents  upon  which  the 
charges  were  founded.  Scarcely- 
known  as  he  was  to  the  house,  and 
'unaided  by  any  support  or  in- 
fluence that  could  tend  to  facilitate 
his  purpose,  he  felt  it  equally  diffi- 
cult' to  shape  his  charges  from 
such  documents  as  he  had  been  able 
to  procure,  not  having  applied  for 
any  professional  aid  upon  the  oc- 
casion. In  the  coufse  he  had 
adopted,  he  had  endeavoured,  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  to  found 
himself  on  thfe  precedent  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  case.  The  honourable 
member  then  proceeded  to  read 
from'  a  written  paper  the  several 
heads  of  charges  against  marquis 
Wellcsley,  The  statement  com- 
menced with  recapitulating  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  noble  marquis  to 
the  chief  government  of  Bengal, 

,  about  the  middle  of  October  1797> 
as  successor  to  marquis  Comwallis, 
and  that  he  reached  the  seat  of  his 
C^ovemment  in  May  1798,  in  which 
he  continued  until  he  wtfs  supersed- 
ed by  the  marquis  Cornwallis's  re- 
appointment to  the  government  in 
August  1805;  and  that  the  said 
marquis  Wellcsley,  though  he  was 
solemnly  sworn  to  obey  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  emploj'crs;  and  do  every 
thing  in  his  power,  and  to  the  best 
of  his  judgement,  to  promote  and 
support  their  just  and  lawful  in- 
terests in  India ;  yet,  instead  of  so 

-  doing,  on  his  arrival  in  India  He 
disregarded  tlieir  authority,  dis- 
obeyed their  instructions,  assumed 
to  himself  a  despotic  power,  turned 
his  back  upon  the  true  interests  of 
the  company,  and  did,  without  their 
permission,  and  contrary  to  their 
mstructions,  for  the  gra.tification  of 
liis  own  c.iprice,*with  the  most  fla- 
gitious profusion;  and  for  corrupt 


purposes,  squander  At  xn6aey  of 
the  said  company  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  The  result  of  thi« 
was,  that  the  debt  of  the  company^ 
which  on  Utt  accession  of  the  mar- 
quis Wellesle^  to  the  Indian  govern* 
ment  in  1798  stood  at  11,038,648/., 
was  on  his  departure  from  that  go* 
vemment  in  1805  increased  to 
above  31,000,000/.  That,  when 
marquis  Wellcsley  first  arrived  in 
India,  every  part  of  the  company's 
affisiirs  wore  an  aspect  of  prosperity : 
it  had,  therefore,  only  remained  for 
him  to  have  acted  with  an  ordinary 
vigilance,  and  to  have  followed  the 
example  and  the  system  of  his  noble 
predecessor,  the  marquis  Comwal- 
lis. Instead  of  which,  the  said  mar- 
quis Wellesley,  by  wantonly  and 
profusely  increasing  the  public  ex- 
penditure, did  not  only  squander 
all  the  ordinary  means  inhishandsj, 
but  all  the  additional  money  he 
was  able  to  raise  by  loans  and  addi- 
tional taxes,  supporting  a  wanton 
and  profuse  style  of  living,  unpai:^- 
leled  in  the  case  of  any  former 
chief  governor  of  that  country,  in- 
somuch that  he  was  driven  by  his. 
exU-avagance  to  attempt  the  selling 
of  the  imposts  upon  the  lands  of 
Bengal ;  and  'he  so  miich  embar* 
rassedthe  finances  and  afikirs  of  the 
company,  as  to  endanger  the  loss 
of  their  territory.  The  statement 
next  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the 
contents  of  the  letter  received  by 
the  court  of  directors  from  the  mar^ 
quis  Comwallis,  dated  in  Augu:>t 
1805,  when  sent  out  to  India  for 
the  purpose  of  superseding  mar- 
quis Wellesley^  in  which  he  gives  a 
deplorable  statement  of  the  com- 
pany's afiairs,  arising  entirely  from 
the  profuseness  of  his  predecessor,  in 
squandering  the  resources  of  the 
company,  "one  branch  of  which 
W3LS  his  keeping  up  unnecessarily  an 
army  of  irregiuai*  troops,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense^  Which  the  marquii 
Comwallis 
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Comwallis  found  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  disband,  in  order  to  a- 
void  losing  the  means  of  defray- 
ing the  charges  indispensable  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  regular  ar- 
my. Having  gone  through  many 
other  items  on  the  letter  of  marquis 
Comwallis,  the  statement  next  al- 
luded to  the  war,  that  broke  out 
in  the  month  of  March  1799,  with 
Tippoo  Sultan,  which  ended  with 
the  taking  of  Seringapatam  and 
the  death  of  tliat  tyrant ;  that  the 
consequence  of  tliat  war  was,  that 
enormous  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
torted by  order  of  marquis  Welles- 
ley  from  the  nabobs  of  Gude,  Ar- 
cot,  Ferrnckabad,  and  some  others : 
after  which  commenced  the  Mahrat- 
ta  war,  in  ISO*,  which  was  termi- 
nated in  the  course  of  the  year; 
and  so  far  from  the  expenses  of 
those  wars  being  the  cause  of  those 
embarrassments  of  the  company's 
afiairs  already  stated,  it  appeared, 
from  letters  of  lord  Wellesley  him- 
self to  the  court  of  directors,  tliat, 
by  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad,  the  an- 
nual revenues  in  the  provinces  that 
then  became  tributary  increased 
their  income  above  544,000/.  a-year. 
That,  therefore,  not  wars,  but  the 
unexampled  prodigality  and  wan- 
ton profusion  of  the  marquis  were 
the  true  causes  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  company's  affairs  ;  a 
profusion  and  extravagance  engag- 
ed in  with  the  njost  sinister,  vicious, 
and  corrupt  views,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  authority,and  contempt 
of  the  orders,  of  his  employers. — 
The  embarrassment  partly  arose 
from  new  modelling  the  criminal 
courts  of  Bengal ;  from  increasing 
wantonly  and  unnecessarily  the 
number  of  their  officers,  and  giving 
large  salaries  to  his  friends  and  fa- 
vourites 5  in  the  expenditure  of  an 
enormous  sum  for  the  establish- 
inent  of  pac]cets,  and  granting  large 


salaries  and  sinecures  to  his. fol- 
lowers (amongst  which  was  the 
crant  of  J  500/.  a-year  to  sir  Wil- 
liam  Burroughs),  amounting  alto- 
gether to  the  sum  of  1,300,000/. ; 
the  erection  of  a  college  at  Fort 
William,  without  the  authority  of 
the  company,  whicli  co&t  181,689/. ; 
an  unnecessary  journey  of  the 
noble  marquis,  in  1801,  to  the 
upper  provinces,  in  which  the 
most  extravagant  expenditure  took^ 
place,  one  item  of  which  was  fpr 
1100  boats,  and  the  whole  charge 
S0,000/.  There  was  a  charge  also 
of  220,000/.  for  the  erecting  and 
fitting  up  a  palace  for  the  residence 
of  the  marquis,  which  wasdecorated 
in  a  style  of  splendour  unparallel- 
ed even  among  eastern  princes. 
There  was  a  charge  for  a  house 
and  garden  for  the  noble  marquis  at 
Bhurtpore,  1 5,000/.  Besides  all  this, 
there  was  a  charge  for  reviving  a  bo- 
dy-guard of  cavalry,  which  had  been 
put  down  by  sir  John  Shore,  who, 
on  a  principle  of  occonomy,  was  sa- 
tisfied to  be  attended  on  state  oc- 
casions by  a  party  of  the  garrison, 
commanded  by  a  captain  :  but 
marquis  Wellesley  resolved  to  re- 
vive this  body,  and  to  increase  his 
own  splendour ;  and  it  ^*'as  main- 
tained, for  the  first  five  years,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  40,800/. ;  and  for 
the  whole  period,  including  for 
horses,  accoutrements,  and  outfit, 
the  sum  of  240,000/.  There  was 
also  a  large  sum  advanced  by  the 
marquis  for  building  a  town-house 
for  the  citizens  of*  Calcutta,  the 
cost  of  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
reimbursed  by  them  in  such  sub- 
scriptions as  could  be  obtained  with- 
in four  years  ;  a  statue  of  lord 
Comwallis  was.  designed  to  be 
erected  in  the  town-house ;  instead 
xyf  which,  it  was  thrown  amongst 
the  rubbish  in  the  vaults  under  the 
buildiBgy  and  an  expensive  statue  of 
Q  4  lod 
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lord  WeHeslcy  erected  in  its  placr, 
—and  this  at  a  time  when  an  arrcar 
fif  five  montlis  pay  was  due  to  the 
.  troops.  The  next  charge  against 
him  wasy  the  appointment  of  his 
brotlier,  the  honourabk  Henry 
Wellesley,  in  1801,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Oude,  with  the  title  of  go- 
vernor and  commander  in  chief,  and 
at  an  expense,  in  thirteen  months, 
of  about  26,000/.,  which  exceeded 
the  annual  aHowance  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  govemor-ffcneral.  He 
Ju-bitrarily  maintained  in  his  own 
bands,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  author 
rity  or  interference  from  the  court, 
to  the  amount  of  628,206/.  per  an- 
|ium;  and  under  the  influence  which 
such  a  patronage  enabled  him  to 
exert,  he  procured  addresses  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  in  appro- 
bation of  his  justice,  conduct,  and 
services :  and  further,  aliliough  the 
trade  laws  of  the  country  strictly 
forbade  him  to  accept  any  money 
from  the  peopie  of  the  country,  in 
consideration  of  his  ofHcial  authori- 
ty, yet  he  received  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  and  other  purposes  of 
his  own  private  gratification,  no 
less  a  sum  than  120,000/.;  and 
while  he  was  thus  misapplying  such 
enormous  sums  of  the  company's 
property  to  the  most  corrupt  and 
profligate  purposes,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  household  and 
fstablishment  m  the  most  gorgeous 
style  of  splendour  and  profusion  ;  he 
was  supporting  those  extravagancies 
by  loans  borrowed  in  the  name  of 
the  company,  nominally  at  an  in^ 
terest  ox  12/.  per  cent.,  but,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  were 
raised,  at  a  real  interest  of  16L 
per  cent.  Throughout  he  had  set 
at  nought  the  authority  of  his  em- 
ployers, and  acted  in  direct  op^ 
position  to'  his  instructions.  Mr* 
jPaull  concluded  his  statement  by 
saying^,  he  had  read  it  as  pait  (if 


his  speech,  and  should  now  siove 
that  it  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Uble. 

Upon  the-  sugg^tion  of  the 
speaker,  he  moved  that  the  title  of 
the  charges  be  read  by  the  clerk ; 
which  being  done,  he  moved  that 
the  charges  be  printed  \  wliich  was 
accordingly  ordiered. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  howvva*,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  said,  he 
should  hereafter  move  that  the 
order  for  printing;  be  rescinded. 
This  on  the  23d  he  proceeded 
to  perform,  because  it  could  not, 
in  his  mind|  nor  in  the  mind  of 
any  fair  reflecting  man,  be  consist; 
^ent  with  justice,  thai  a  charge 
against  that  noble  lord,  or  any 
other  person^  should  be  pnblished  to 
the  world  under  ^e  authority  of 
that  house^  merely  upon  the  allega* 
tion  of  ffuilt,  unaccompanied  by 
any  proof  whatever.  Ine  honour- 
able gentleman  had  moved  for  vo: 
lumes  of  papers  respecting  the  con^ 
duct  of  the  marquis  of  Welksley, 
most  of  which  were  already  on  the 
table ;  yet  he  chose  to  overlook  all 
these  papers,  and  to  bring  forward 
the  charge  before  the  house,  with  re- ' 
gard  to  which,  not  one  document 
was  to  be  found  on  tlie  table,  or 
was  ever  moved  for.  This  motion, 
after  some  debate,  was  put  and  car? 
ried. 

Many  oth^  niotions  and  cense* 
quent  debates  on  this  subject  took 
place  between  this  periodf  and  the 
28th  of  May  5  when  Mr.  Paull  pre* 
sented  his  charge  of  high  crimes  and 
misdeameanours  agaii^st  the  mar* 
qui?  Wellesley,  on  account  of  the 
transactions  m  Oude.  Of  thia 
charge  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary ; — After  the  usual  allega^ 
tions,  that  marquis  Wellesley  had 
been  governor-general  of  India,  and 
captain-general  of  the  forces,  'dxh 
ring  a  certain  iseriod^  it  rctnt  fio 
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itate  xbat  Onde  was  a  cerritorv  of 
BengaU  equal  in  extent  to  EDgiand 
and  Wales ;  that  Lucknow»  the  ca- 
{rital,  wjLs  equal  in  extent  to  London 
and  Westminster ;  and  that  the  po- 
pulation of  the  «ountrv  was  about 
six  millions.  That  the  naboh  of 
Oude  was  a  very  considerable  so- 
vereign, having  a  military  force  of 
30,0()0  foot  and  15^000  hor&e^  widi 
a  splendid  retinae  of  men»  ele- 
pliants,  and  every  tiling  in  the 
sighest  style  of  eastern  magnifi- 
cence. That  the  principality  of 
Oude,  before  the  spoliation  of  the 
marquis  Wdilesley,  abounded  in 
valuable  commodities  and  manufac* 
tures,  and  yielded  a  very  large  re- 
venue. That  the  taxes  there 
ivere  collected  after  the  Indian 
manner,  the  nabob  employing  some 
of  the  highest  officers  of  his  courty 
who  employed  the  zemindars,  who 
collected  the  tax  from  the  ryots  or 
peasants,  who  had  nothing  that 
could  properly  be  called  property, 
and  to  whom  only  the  means  of 
subsistence  were  Idft.  The  chai;ge 
then  proceeded  to  state  the  various 
treaties  that  had  been  concluded 
with  the  nabob  of  Oude.  That  in 
1784  an  act  had  been  passed,  as- 
serting the  impolicy  of  further  con- 
quests with  a  view  to  extend  our 
dominions  in  India;  and  forbidding 
any  future  governor  to  engage  in 
any  hostilities  with  the  native 
princes,  except  upon  an  attack  on 
their  part,  without  the  knowledge 
and  authority  of  the  council  and 
the  directors,  or  to  guaranty  the 
territories  of  any  prince,  except  he 
assisted  in  repelling  an  attack  as 
above  mentioned ;  and  command- 
ing that  the  earliest  possible  infor- 
ination  should  be  given  to  the  di- 
lectors,  and  India  board,  of  anv 
^stilities  which  might  unavoid- 
ably be  commenced.  That  the 
9fCL  ^  1773  provided  that  the  collar 


cil  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengsdt 
should  be  consulted,  and  its  sug- 
gestions attended  to,  in  the  politic 
cal  transactions  of  India.  That 
nevertheless  marquis  Wellesley  did 
conceive  the  idea  of  encroaching 
upon  the  power  of  the  nabob  of 
Oude ;  of  undermining  his  authori* 
ty,  and  destfoying  his  government^ 
and,  under  foul  and  ££e  pretences, 
of  extorting  from  him  his  heredi- 
tary donainions;  and  had  acted 
upon  tliis  idea  both  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  council,  and  with- 
out any  communication  with  the 
government  at  home.  That  the 
means  which  the  marquis  Welles- 
ley  employed  to  accomplish  his 
object  were,  unfounded  complaints 
respecting  the  failure  of  the  nabob 
in  the  payment  of  the  instalments  t 
applications  to  him  to  disband  his 
troops;  and  various  expedients  to 
render  the  subjects  oi  the  said 
nabob  disgusted  with  his  go- 
vernment, and  to  encourage  thend 
to  opposition  and  revolt ;  pouring 
troops  into  his  teryitories,  and 
thus  causing  an  enormous  ex- 
piens«|  heapmg  demand  upon  d*9- 
mand,  till  itie  revenue  of  the  prin- 
cipality was  no  longer  adequate  to- 
satisfy  them ;  and  then  fbrcine;  the 
nabob  to  give  up  one  half  of  his 
territories :  transactions  so  foul  and 
wicked>  that  they  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  British  name.  And  tliat 
for  the  [>urpose  of  carrying  these 
schemes  into  execution,  he  uad  re- 
moved the  former  resident  at  the 
court  of  Luc  know,  and  appointed 
a  Mr.  Scott  in  his  stead,  who  apr 
peared  more  fit  for  his  designs. 
That  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  the  instalments,  the  sum  which 
the  nabob  had  to  pay  had  been 
augmented  from  305,000/.  toi 
950,00a^. ;  that  .notwithstanding 
llie  difficulties  to  which  he  had  beei^ 
thus  iieduced^  the  nabob  did  never^ 
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theless  pTinctually  pay  his  instal- 
'mentsy  and  adhere  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty;  and  that  the 
•  pretensions  of  the  marquis  Welles- 
fey  were  fulse  ;ind  unfounded,  and 
only  brought  foi*ward  with  a  view 
to  seize  upon  the  territories  of  the 
said  nabob,  in  defiance  of  justice 
and  of  the  law,  which  marquis 
Wellesley  ought  to  have  obeyed. 
As  to  disbanding  the  troops  ;  that 
the  nabob  had,  by  treaty,  the  fmll 
authority  over  his  own  troops,  his 
household,  and  government.  That 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  situation,  he  was  in 
arrears  to  the  company,  yet  the 
secret  committee  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  fully  disposed  to  pay,  and 
that  all  causes  or  complaint  would 
*be  removed.  Yet  that  the  said 
marquis  Wellesley  did,  by  means  of 
the  said  William  Scott,  interfere  in 
the  household  and  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  nabob,  and  propose 
such  terms  of  reduction  as  would 
leave  him  no  troops  to  command, 
no  authority  to  exefcise.  That  he 
sent  large  bodies  of  tlie  company's 
troops  into  the  territories  of  the  na- 
bob, who  was  then  almost  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  capital,  to  induce  him  to 
resign  his  authority,  give  up  the 
whwe  administration  and  revenue 
of  Oude,  thus  to  disinherit  his  sons 
and  his  femily  for  ever,  and  reside 
ip  any  place  where  the  governor- 
general  might  appoint.  That  the 
nabob,  astonished  at  such  an  arro- 
gant and  unjust  proposition,  stre- 
nuously refused  to  accede  to  it. 
The  charge  then  proceeded  with 
the  means  which  the  marquis  Wel- 
lesley had  used,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Scott,  to  render  the  nabob 
and  his  government  odious  to  his 
subjects,  by  surreptitiously  sei7jng 
upon  propositions  which  the  distress 
of  his  situation  had  compelled  the 
nabob  to  make,  and  publishing 
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them  to  the  principal  persons  at 
Lucknow.  It  stated  that  fraudu- 
lent estimates  had  been  given  in  of 
the  expense  of  the  troops,  and  that 
when  the  demand  was  made  for 
'  payment^  the  nabob  s^id,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  they 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  col- 
lecting his  revenue,  and  then  de» 
manded  payment  of  money.  That 
in  consequence  of  this  failure,  mar- 
quis Wellesley,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  brother,  Henry  Wellesley, 
seized  upon  the  one-half  of  the 
nabob's  territories,  and  emplpyed 
every  kind  of  menace  to  force  him 
to  give  up  the  whole.  That  the 
nabob,  after  every  means  had  been 
exhausted  against  him,  and  even 
his  life  put  in  danger,  stiU  refused 
the  cession.  That  the  marquis 
Wellesley  augmented  the  revenue 
of  the  half  which  he  had  seized  to 
double  what  it  was  before,  and  had 
deprived  the  husbandman  even  of 
themeans  of  existence,— so  that  the 
ryots  reljcHe  J, — ^and  thus  what  was 
begun  in  injustice  and  oppression 
was  finished  in  violence  and  mur- 
der. That  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  re- 
dress, always  asserted,  ,that  in  this 
conduct  he  was  sanctioned  by  the 
British  government ;  and  thus  he 
had  brought  disgrace  and'disho* 
nour  upon  the  British  name.  Mr. 
Paull  concluded  by  observing*  that 
a  more  important  business  than  this 
had  never,  come  before  the  house. 
He  movedthereforethat  the  charge 
should  be  printed. 

Mr.  W.  Keene  was  glad  the 
charge  had  been  brought  lorward  ; 
but  it  must*  be  remembqred  that 
the  situation  of  princes  in  India  did 
not  ^semble  that  of  the  European 
princes,  j"rtrhose  territories  were 
guarantied  in  order  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  Europe.  There  was  no 
power  in  India  but  tl^e  power  of 
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the  sword.  The  changes  of  go- 
TeromentSy  or  of  sovereigns,  there, 
were  not  to  be  regarded  with  the 
same  feelings  as  mose  which  hap- 
pened 121  Europe. 

Mr.  Francis  said,  he  was  afraid 
that  it  wasaoo  true  there  was  tio , 
•  power  in  India  but  the  power  of 
the  sword,  and  that'  was  the  Bri- 
tish sword,  and  no  other.  These 
princes  held  their  sovereignty  in 
consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Mogul  empire  ever  since  the 
y^r  1740.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  original  right  of  these 
princes,  they .  had  been  acknow- 
kdged  by  us  ;  to  deprive  them, 
therefore,  of  their  territories  was, 
in  the  first  place,  a  violation  of  jus- 
tice itself;  and  in  the  next  place, 
an  infringement  of  the  orders  of 
this  house ;  and  theref^e  he  hop- 
ed we  shotdd  go  to  iHM  discussion 
of  this  question,  with  the  convic- 
u'on  that  the  rights  of  the  Indian 
princes  were  founded  on  justice, 
and  the  authority  of  this  house. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  thought  that  the 
Indian  princes  were  not  entitled,  at 
our  hands,  to  the  same  justice  as 
other  independent  sovereigns,  he 
hoped  that  the  number  in  this 
house  who  agreed  with  him  were 
but  small.  There  was  no  propo- 
sition more  universal  than  this,  that 
jou  acknowledged  the  right  of  a 
sovereign  with  whom  you  treated. 
But  if  ever  there  was  one  case 
where  the  breach  of  treaty  ought 
to  occasion  more  indignation  than 
in  another,  it  was  where  there  was 
no  power  but  the  power  of  the 
sword,  especially  in  India,  where, 
as  has  been  stated,  that  sword  was 
the  British  sword.  If  ever  there 
could  be  a  case  where  a  breach  of 
treaty  could  be  defended,  it  was 
only  in  support  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong.    But  in  India  the  Bri- 


ti^  ought  to  be  bound  by  their 
compacts  the  more  closely,  the 
more  it  was  in  their  power  to 
break  them.  This  he  hoped  and 
believed  would  be  the  general  sen* 
timent  of  the  house.  The  charge 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Lord  Temple  on  the  Sd  of  June 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a 
specific  day,  for  taking  into  con* 
sideration  the  charges  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  against 
the  marquis  Wellesley,  laid  upon 
the  table  by  an  hon.  member  on 
the  28th  of  last  month.  He  hop^ 
cd.  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  preface  his  motion  by  ob- 
servations to  kny  great  loigth.  But 
as  the  hon.  member  who  had 
brought  forward  those  charges, 
had  named  no  particular  day  for 
moving  the  house  to  their  con- 
sideration— feeling  as  he  did  the 
nature  and  importance  of  those 
charges  to  be  such  as  called  for 
their  full  investigation  with  the 
least  possible  delay — he  now  rose 
for  that  purpose.  Gentlemen  who 
had  looked  into  those  charges,  must 
have  felt  them  to  be  of  the  most 
weighty  nature.  They  directly 
imputed  to  lord  Wellesley,  not  only 
every  species  of  public  delinquency 
that  could  brand  the  character  of 
a  public  officer,  but  every  charge  of 
private  depravity  that  could  stain 
the  personal  reputation  of  an  indi- 
vidual. He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  brought  for- 
ward those  charges  had  done  so 
under  a  self-persuasion  of  their 
truth,  and  a  belief  that  he  should 
be  able  to  substantiate  them  in  evi. 
dence.  But  the  hon.  gentleman 
must  allow  that,  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  his  own  persuasion 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  still  pos- 
sible the  noble  lord  might  possess 
a  confidence  in  his  own  innocence, 
superior    to    every   accusation   of 
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such  a  nature,  and  must  £m1  ex* 
tremelf  impatient  for  the  pppor-* 
tunity  of  his  own  vindication,  more 
especially  when  those  charges  in^ 
eluded  one  of  a  nature  more  atro* 
cious  tlian  all  the  rest,  and  such 
a  one  as  called  for  the  most  im* 
mediate  investigation,  namely>  the 
charge  of  a  foul,  deliberate,  and 
czuef  murther.  In  this  charge  was 
^so  included  another  person,  not 
a  member  of  either  house  of  par* 
liament,  on  whose  account  also 
much  anxiety  must  be  felt,  though 
be  had  not  the  honour  even  ol  a 
flight  personal  acmiaintance  with 
him,  namely,  Mr.  Henry  Welles* 
ley.  But,  from  the  nature  of  the 
charges  altogether,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  last,  it  became  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  an  early  investi- 
gation should  now  take  place.  If 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  named  any 
day  for  such  an  inquiry,  it  i*ould 
not  be  his  wish  to  take  it  out  of 
his  hands:  for  the  present,  how- 
ever, he  should  move,  "  That  the 
house  do,  on  to-morrow  fortnight, 
take  into  its  consideration  the 
charges  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, laid  on  their  table, 
against  Richard  marquis  Welles- 
ky,  onthe  23th  dlt.,  concerning  the 
affiiir  of  Oude." 

Mr.  Paull  adverted  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  ^Ir.  Burke's  proceedings 
against,  governor  Hastings,  and 
said,  that  tliat  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, after  five  years  delib^tiou 
and  repeated  motions,  had,  upon 
'the  4tb  April,  1786,  laid  on  the 
table  seven  articles  of  charge 
Sigainst  Mr.  Hastings ;  on  the  12tb 
f[>f  April,  he  laid  four  more ;  smd 
on  the  7  th  of  May,  three  more : 
and  notwithstanding  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  taken  five  years  to 
deliberate  upon  his  purpose ;  that 
he  had  the  benefit  of  the  reports  of 
|he  secret  committee,  of  various 
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papers  he  miaved  for,  and  oC  evi- 
dence examined  at  the  bar  for  the 
proof  of  his  charges ;  yet  it  was 
not  in  less  than  six  weeks  after- 
wards, that  he  moved  the  house  to 
any  proceeding  upon  those  charges. 
Now  he  had  given  notice  only  the 
preceding  day  that  be  had  witnesses 
to  examme,  and  had  also  moved 
for  a  number  of  papers,  many  of 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  in 
support  of  the  charges  alluded  to 
by  tlie  noble  lord.  Let  those  wit« 
nesses  be  examined  at  the  bar ;  let 
those  papers  be  produced  in  proper 
time,  and  he  should  not  have  the 
smallest  objection  to  proceed  to  the 
investigation  on  the  day  proposed. 
With  respect  to  the  charge  or  mur« 
tW,  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord,  it 
was  a  gcneralcharge,  and  only  men« 
tioned  amonest  others,  with  a  hope 
tliat  ,upon  substantiating  the  precede 
in^  charges,  he  would  be  allowed  to 
bring  a  supplementary  charge  upon  . 
that  distinct  head;  and  he  would 
be  reader  to  go  into  the  proofs  upoii 
tliat  point  the  next  day,  if  the 
others  were  gone  through. 

Lord  Arcnibald  Hamilton  could 
not  let  pass  some  expressions  which 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord« 
without  making  some  observations 
upon  them.  The  noble  lord  had 
complained  that  the  charges  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  went  to  impeach 
the  private  character  of  lord  WcU 
lesley  for  acts  merely  of  public 
and  official  conduct,  and  that  he 
had  applied  to  the  noble  marquis 
personally  every  atrocious  epithet 
of  tyranny,  cruelty,  oppresaoot 
plunder,  and  even  of  murvl>er,  for 
acts  done  in  his  public  and  official 
situation.  But  he  must  conceive 
it  impossible,  that  .such  could  hai|e 
beeu  the  purpose  of  the  hon*  gentle- 
man;  and  as  to  the  charge  of 
murther,  he  did  iu>t  conceive  it  to 
be  put  hj  the  l^on,  gentleman  In 
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the  way  it  was  imputed.  Bat  reaU 
If,  if  in  bringing  forward  charges 
sach  as  those  now  on  the  table  of 
tlie  house,  and  every  tittle  of  which 
his  lordship  comceired  to  be  war- 
ranted by  the  documents  already 
brought  ioiward  in  support  of 
them,  a  member  was  to  be  restrain- 
td  in  the  use  of  such  language  and 
30ch  epithets  as  were  usual  in  ex- 
pressing opinions,  extremely  natu- 
ral to  nis  fif^lingS)  upon  sock  cir- 
cumstances as  mote  charged,  lest 
the  private  character  of  the  party 
accused  should  be  supposed  to  be 
implicated  in  his  puUic  conduct,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
to  devise  a  becoming  language  for 
brin^g  before  that  house  criminal 
ckatges  against  public  delinquency 
in  any  man. 

Sir  J<^  Newport  expressed  some 
mrprise,  how  liie  nobie  Wd  who 
spcioe  last,  if  iie  had  read  the 
charges  upon  the  table,  could  so 
ixt  mistabe  that  particular  charge 
which  related  to  murther,  as  to  say 
the  crime  was  not  roundly  and  spe- 
cifically chained  against  the  noble 
marqtiis,  in  conjunction  witii  others. 
The  faon.  baronet  here  i^ead  an  cx- 
tiact  fr^m  the  charge,  which  stat- 
ed, that  the  said  marquis,  in  con- 
juactioii  with  Rkhard  Wellesley, 
had,  vrith  numbers  ef  amsed  men, 
auTOunded  the  HMnaons  of  certain 
«mindars  and  rauahs,  the  subjects 
ef^e  nabob  of  Oude,  and  within 
hisdominions ;  and  did  attack,  slar^ 
and  destroy  several  of  tlie  mjah's 
said  zemindars,  and  their  atten- 
dants and  adherems,  and  did  sack 
aid  pittader  their  said  mansions  of 
tlosr  property ;  thus  completing 
the  measnre  of  his  op|yression  and 
tynmny,  by  afoul,  deliberate,  wan- 
om,  and  crsiel  monher.  If  this, 
then,  was  nota  charge  of  murdier, 
couched  in  as  strong  words  as  had 
wrer  appeared  ia  &  lassguage  of 


an  indictment,  be  was  at  a  loss  tp 
conceive  what  words  could  de« 
scribe  it  more  strongly. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  rose,  to 
express  some  surprise  at  the  de* 
clafation  made  by  die  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last  but  one;  namely* 
that  he  thought  the  charges  against 
the  noble  marquis,  his  relation* 
borne  out  by  the  documents  already 
laid  upon  the  table;  and  more 
e&^cially,  as  the  noble  lord's  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Paull)  had  said,  only 
the  moment  before,  that  he  could 
not  sustain  those  charges  without 
several  other  documents  which  he 
had  moved  for ;  and  also  the  ex-* 
amination  of  several  witnesses  ac 
the  bar.  It  was  very  extraordtnarvt 
therefore,  that  the  noble  lord  should 
pronounce  so  decidedly  upon  the 
truth  of  charges  (whigh  however 
remained  to  be  proved),  that  hit 
koo.  friend  who  brought  them  for* 
ward  declared  he  was  not  able  t» 
sustain  without  much  man  evi< 
dence.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
of  murther,  however,  it  was  one  o£ 
too  foul  and  atrocious  a  nature  ti^ 
be  suffered  to  go  forth  unexplainedr 
or  remain  as  a  stain  upon  the  cha-' 
racterof  his  noble  relatiom  withr« 
out  placing  the  chrcums^uioes  upoif 
which  it  was  founded  in  a  proper 
point  of  view.  There  were  certahl 
officers,  calliad  zemindars  and  iti- 
jahs,  resident  in  th<at  part  of  tbtf 
nabob's  territory  wiikh  was  ceded 
to  the  company  in  180t,  and  ren*^ 
dered  liable  to  pay  certalkrtnbuissr 
in  tlie  way  of  land-ta^t,  upon  that 
territory  annually  to  the  company. 
The  first  year*s  tribute  d»y  did^ 
pay,  he  believed,  regalariy;  and 
the  regulations  c^  the  company^ 
which  were  the  laws  of  the  country^ 
were  promulgated  and  establidioi 
in  that  territory  ;  but  upon  lh» 
second  payment  behig  required,  in- 
siead  of  complying  wilh  U>t  l^i^^- 
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•  they  combined  to  resist  it :  they  as* 
sembled  together  their  arined  forces 
under  the  chief  command  of  an 
officer  named  Amas  Ali  Khan; 
they  retired  to  their  forts  ;  they  set 
the  laws  at  defiance ;  they  refused 
t($  pay  any  tribute;  and  it  was 
found  necessary  by  the  govemor- 
generaly  in  support  of  the  laws,  to 
reduce  those  men  by  force.  So  for- 
midable were  they,  that  it  required 
the  whole  of  the  Bengal  army,  with 
the  conranander  in  chief  at  their 
head,  to  efiect  this  service.  They 
were  attacked  in  their  forts,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  obstinate  resis- 
tanoe  some  persons  fell ;  some 
blood  was  spilt ;  and  this  was  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  imputed  to  the 
iK>ble  marquis  as  a  murther.  It 
was  an  act  of  public  power  done 
m  support ^pf  the  laws  of  tlie  coun- 
try, lite  what  would  have  been 
done  against  any  class  of  British 
subjects  in  similar  resistance  to  the 
laws  passed  by  that  house;  and 
the  house  would  judge  how  far  it 
was  Just  to  describe  such  a  mea- 
sure by  the  epithet  of  murther. 

Xiord  Temple's  motion  was, 
•after  some  other  conversation,  put 
and  carried.  The  charges  were  at 
length  brought,  and  several  wit- 
nesses were  on  different  points  ex- 
amined, and  here  tlie  business  end- 
ed. The  only  subject  remaining 
for  us  to  notice  on  Indian  affairs, 
was  that  of  the  East  India  annual 
accounts,  which,  on  the  10th  of 
•  July  were'rcferred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  :  when 

Lord  Morpeth  observed,  that 
the  present  was  a  subject  which,  he 
conceived,  must  at  all  times  in- 
Tolve  considerations  of  the  highest 
ijoiportance,  and  at  no  time  more 
so  than  at  the  present  moment, 
when  e^ery  thing  connected  with 
India  was,  from  pecyliar  circum- 
stances, more  than  commonly  in- 


tcresting.    The  financjal    sysfcehi^ 
as  the  vital  principle  which'  animat- 
ed the  whole,  was  therefore  at  pre* 
sent  entitled  to  particular  attention* 
He  should  endeavour  to  make  the 
house  as  fully  Acquainted  on  this 
subject  as  he  could,  by  submitting 
to  them  the  leading  features  of  the 
accounts  on  the  table,  by  which  the 
situation  of  the  company's  affairs, 
both  home  and  foreign,  the  revenue 
and  expenditure,  debts  and  assets 
for  the  last  ^hree  years,  might  be 
compared  with  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding;   and    the    general   result 
might    be   easily  drawn,  and  the 
debt  of  the  company  at  the  latest 
period  to  which  it  could  be  made 
up,  and  tlie  rates  of  interest  pay. 
able  on  it,  both  at  home  and  in 
India,  would  at  once  be  seen.     His 
lordship  then  went  over  the  results 
of  the  different  a^Jcounts  ;  which 
having  finished,  he  said,  he  did  not 
think  he  went  too  far,  when   be 
said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  de- 
ficiency or  excess  charge  could  not 
be  taken  at  less  than  3,000,000/. 
The  debts  bearing  interest  in  India 
he  was  aware  there  might  be  danger 
of  having   called   in,  though  the 
directors  nad  the  power  of  protract-^ 
ing  the   payment  for  some  time. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  seme  ex- 
traordinary means  -might  be  neces- 
sary to  be  resorted  to ;  but  of  thi» 
there  was  no  inamedtate  appear- 
ance.    It  might  be  expected  that 
he  should  be  able   to  give  some 
account  of  the  measures  proposed 
to  be  adopted,  for  reducing  the  ex- 
penditure in  Indian     It  was  wdl 
known  that  government  had  lately 
been  pretty  much  employed  in  de* 
vising  measures  of  reform  in  the 
public    expenditure  ;  .but    it    was 
deemed  more  expedient  to  wait  till 
it  was  seen  how  far  any  schemes 
of  the  kind  were  practicable,  before 
they  should  be  gone  into  as  to  In* 

dia. 
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Asu    It  would  be  tbe  duty  of  the 
commissioners  for  Indian  a£air$,to 
call  the  attention  of  oarliaxnent  to 
this  subject,  at  as  early  a  period  as 
pos^ible^     It  was  not  his  intention 
to  trouble  the  committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  treaties  with  Scindia 
or  Holkar,  nor  did  he  think  hizn* 
self  even  called  on  to  give  any  opl* 
nion  on  that  subject.     He  knew  it 
was  the  opinion  of  others^  that  these 
treaties  were  honourable  to  the  Bri« 
tish  character,  and  calculated  to 
preserve  pacific  dispositions  in  ln« 
dia«    On  the  whole,  though  he  ad< 
mitted  that  the   financial  depart^ 
.ment  in  India   did  not  wear  the 
most  cheerful  aspect,  and  although 
he  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  raise  sanguine  hopes  which 
were  not  likely  to  be  realised,  still 
he  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to 
give  any  sanction  to  unmanly  de* 
spondency.   Our  resources  in  the 
east  were  great,  and,  by  proper 
manac^ement  and  oeconomy,  might 
stiU    be    brought   to  answer  out 
highest  expectations.     He  did  not 
speak  of  tha;  ccconomy  which  wouldr 
teach  us  to    withhold    a  reward 
from  merit,  or  to  retrench  in  the 
becoming  grandeur  of  the  execu- 
tire  government— oeconomy  which 
only  tended  to  defeat  the  objects 
which  it   had   in    view — ^Jjut  tliat 
ceconomy  which  would  teach  us  to 
act  on  principles  of  moderation, 
justice  and  equity.      His  lordship 
concluded  by  moving  his  first  re- 
solution, sliowing'the  revenue  of 
the  company  for  Oie  years  1602-6-4. 
On  the  question  being  put, 

Mr.  Johnstone  expressed  the 
high  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at 
the  fair  and  candid  manner  in 
which  the  noble  lord  had  made  his 
statement.  In  looking  at  the  ^- 
countSy  which  were  as  full  and  di- 
stinct as  could  well  be  expected, 
be  codd  not  help  remarking,  that 


thou|;h.  the  period  to  which  they 
apphed  was  a  period  of  war,  a  great 
part  of  the  increase  was .  for  civil 
charges.     In  the  first  year  there 
was  an  increase  of  65,000^  in  the 
civil  department   above  the  year 
preceding ;  in  the  second  year,  an 
increase  of  96,000/. ;  and  in  the 
third  year,  an  increase  of  123,000/. : 
and  he  thought,  widiout  wid^hold- 
ing  any  due  reward  from  meritori- 
ous servi^s  to  the  company,  the 
expenses  in  the  civil  establishment 
might  be  greatly   reduced.     He 
hoped,   vfiiti  the  noble  lord,  that 
we  should  alwavs  observe  modeta* 
tion  and  good  faith  in  our  conduct 
with  the  neighbouring  states:  but 
what  concern  that  could  have   in 
diminishing  our  expenses,  he  could   . 
not  conceive;  and  as  to  splendour 
in  the  representation  of  the  execo* 
tive  government  being  necessary  in 
India,  that  he  denied.     It  might' 
be  necessaiy  in  Europe;  but  in  In* 
dia,  so  far  trom  contributing  to  the 
stability  our  government,  it  would 
rather  tend  to  degrade  it  into  a 
copy  of  the  native  governments  of 
the  country.     As  to   the  treaties 
being  subject  to  be  differently  re- 
garded by  different  persons,  surely 
the  noble  lord  did  not  mean  this  as 
a  censure.    He,  for  one,  zi  least, 
and  he  knew  the  East  India  com* 
pany,  regarded  theiti  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.      If  they  renounced 
territory  which  we  held,  they  re- 
nounced what  it  was  not  proper  we 
should  posses.     The.  honourable 
person  who  concluded  those  treaties 
was,  unquestionably,  the  most  pro- 
per hand  to  have  carried  his  own 
plans  into  execution.    Under  that 
feeling,   the    honourable   member 
could  not  help  remarking  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had 
been  recalled,  to  which  he  begged 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and    of   die  country; 
Immediately 
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Immedtatelf  aft«r  tht  news  ^f  lord 
Corn>)^is's  death  teaehed  this 
country,  on  the  96th  of  February, 
ministers  recommended  to  the 
court  of  directors  to  confirm  sir  O. 
Barlow  as  gOTemoivgencral  of  In- 
dia. In  twelve  days  tJiereafiDer, 
however,  namelv  on  the  8Ji  of 
March,  they  tell  them  that  it  is 
necessary  he  should  be  recalled. 
The  directors  are  then  desired  to 
appoint  a  certain  nobleman  in  his 
room,  which  on  the  d4ch  of  May 
they  refuse  to  do  by  a  majority  of 
twelve  to  fom  i  and  on  the  28ih 
mintsters  proceed  to  vacate  the  of* 
See  by  the  intervention  of  the  sign 
manual.  What  had  since  occurred 
k  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
state;  but  it  had  l«en  seen  that 
yesterday  another  lord  had  been 
fwom  mto  the  office.  He  admit- 
ted that,  by  the  letter  of  the  law, 
ministers,  were  warranted  in  re- 
commending to  his  majesty  such 
an  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  but 
comended  it  was  a  discretion  which 
was  meant  to  be  exercised  only  in 
extreme  cases,  and  could  be  only 
compared  to  that  extraordinary 
prerogative  by  which  his  majesty 
might  dismiss  a  military  officer. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  it  had  never 
been  exorcised,  except  on  the  pre- 
aent  occasion,  for  the  21«  years  it 
had  existed.  He  contended  there 
inever  was  an  exercise  of  a  preroga- 
tive more  unjust  and  more  T^antbn. 
He  proceeded  to  consider  the  dif* 
ferent  reasons  which  had  been  as- 
iigned  for  this  step,  for  which  he 
argued  that  not  only  no  necessity 
had  been  shoiVn,  but  that  it  was 
ttilvise  and  impolitic.  Holkar  had 
territories  to  be  restored  to  him  at 
tibe  distance  of  eighteen  months; 
and  it  must  have  been  infkiitely 
Ihore  satisfactory  to  the  other  con- 
tractmg  party,  if  the  same  perscm 
Irho  cOtKloded  die  treaty  with  kim. 


had  been  allowed  to  carry  it  nita 
complete  eflect. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  replied  to  ^ 
observations  of  the  nonourabW 
gentleman,  who  had  not,  he  pre- 
sumed to  say,  read  the  act  of  1784 
with  attention,  or  he  would  have, 
seen  that  the  iaterpretation  which 
he  and  others  attempted  to  put 
upon  it  was  unfounded.  For  in 
the  sam^e  clause  in  which  the  power 
of  recalling  a  governor  was  vested 
in  the  directors,  it  was  also  vested 
in  his  majesty  and  council;  but 
this  seemed  to  have  been  overlook- 
ed by  the  honourable  member,  who 
condemned  the  exercise  of  a  ]^wer 
which  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  present 
state.  That  hon«arable  raenber 
would  have  a  dependent  state  go- 
verned without  being  sabject  to 
control,  and  yet  his  main  was  un- 
wiliirg  to  admit  paradoxea.  It 
was  asserted  by  the  honourable 
member  that  this  power  of  recall 
was  quite  new  and  extraordinary, 
and  that  it  never  had  been  exercb- 
ed  before  since  1784 ;  but  it  seem- 
ed to  be  forgotten,  that  the  same 
power  had  been  before  exercised 
by  the  directtirs.  Yet  it  excited  no 
complaint.  But  when  his  majesty 
ventured  to  nsy  li5s  undoubted  pre- 
rogative, some  gentlemen  appear- 
ed to  be  anxions  to  raise  a  cla- 
mour against  it,  and  truly  because 
11 'misters  thought  proper  to  appoint 
a  man  of  ibeir  own  choice.  But 
w"as  any  thing  more  natural  than 
that  the  aJniiiiiscnition  of  the  so- 
vereign's government  should  choose  ^ 
a  governor  for  any  of  the  depen- 
dencies, in  whom  they  could  con- 
fide ?  Were  they  fioc  by  the  sta- 
tute of  1784  armed  with  that 
power?  and  did  not  their  duty 
call  upon  them  for  the  exercise  af 
it  ?  They  were  ns  responsible  for  Ae 
government  of  lodiai  as  for  that  of 
Ireland ; 
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ixtland^  and  it  would-be  as, just 
to  interfere  with  their  appointment 
of  a  vicefroy  for  the  one,  as  with 
that  of  a  governor  for  the  other. 
The  governor  whose  appointment 
had  just  taken  place  for  India  would, 
he  was  persuaded,  afford  general 
satisfaction,  and  this  persuasion 
rested  upon  the  belief  that  the  noble 
lord  would  carry  out  with  him  to 
India  those  principles  of  modera« 
tion,  economy,  and  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  treaties,  which  the  house 
had  heard  so  distinctly  laid  down 
by  his  noble  friend  who  opened  die 
debate,  and  which  formed  the 
firmest  basis  of  every  good  govern- 
ment. 

JLord  Castlereagh  maintained, 
that  tke  tendency  of  the  revenues 
of  India  was  to  augment  in  the 
manner  and  proportion  which  he 
had  described  to  the  house,  and 
that  his  predictions  were  falsified 
by  events  upon  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  calculate, 
namely,  by  wars  which  he  had  not 
in  his  contemplation  when  he  made 
the  statement  Co  which  the  noble 
lord  on  the  treasury-bench  referred. 
The  noble  lord  vindicated  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  late  war 
in  India  was  commenced,  the  man- 
'  ner  in  which  it  was  conducted  by 
ttarquis  Wellesley,  and  also  the 
terms  upon  which  it  was  concluded 
by  sir  O*  Barlow.  The  removal 
of  this  deserving  individual  from 
the  government  orindia,  the  noble 
lord  condemned  in  the  most  unqua- 
lifie  J  terms. 

Mr.  Francis  considered  the  In- 
dia debt  as  not  less  than  thirty-one 
millions  sterling,  and  the  annual 
deficiency  to  v  be  2,655,957/.  al- 
though  there  was  a  territorial  re- 
venue of  fourteen  millions.  .  Even 
on  the  sales  in  Gngla^d  from  which 
th^  dividends  were  discharged, 
tliere  appeared,  tq  be  9  loss  of 
ld06f. 


418,510/.  Then  what  vms  called" 
the  stock  account  exhibited  at  one 
view  the  true  state  of  the  affairs 
of  the  company;  and  what  was  the 
true  state  of  this  account?  All 
they  took  credit  for  was  6,1 81,000/.  . 
and  yet  even  this  was  fallacious  i 
for  »ut  of  this  amount  was  not 
deducted  the  capital,  which '  jri 
every  mercantile  st.itement  must 
be  considered,  and  when  that  was 
subtracted,  there  wis,  in  truth,  a 
balance  against  them  of  from  three? 
to  four  millions.  Again,  they  claim- 
ed upon  government  4,460,000/. 
which  was  a  maniibst  excess  on  the 
just  demand  of  2^000,090/.  In  a 
very  short  time  there  woitld  be' 
become  due  from  the  company  in 
England  17j500,000/.,  and  what 
were  the  measures  to  be  taken  to' 
meet  this  exigency,  he  was  totally 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesky,  after 
having,  adverted  tb  a  variety  of 
political  subjects  that  had  been 
touched  on  by  other  members,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  most  elaborate  speech, 
to  consider  the  financial  state  of 
India,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show  J  ( I )  the  real  situation  in  which 
the  finances  of  India  will  be  in 
thne  of  peace :  (2)  the  real  state  of 
tlie  India  debt  in^ April  1805,  at 
the  close  of  lord  Wellesley's  go- 
vernment, and  in  April  1806:  and 
(3)  to  compare  tlic  debt  with  the 
assets,  and  shew  in  what  manner 
it  had  been  incurred.  From  the 
documents  which  were  before  the 
ho'.i.e,  and  to  which  he  referred  in 
proof  of  his  several  positions,  he, 
assumed  that  the  total  increase  of 
reveiiues  during  lord  WcilesleyV 
administration,  in  diilerent  parts' 
of  India,  was  -  ;  -  ;  -  5,608,2ii9/. 

The  reveiTiTos  having 

been,  in  1798  -  -  .  8,059,880/; 

And  tiiOie  estimated     • 

in  future 13,^38,119/. 
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The  honourable  member  declai^d 
that  notwithstanding  the  large  a- 
mount  of  the  debt,  and  the  emb;ir- 
rassments  occasioned  in  India,  at 
different  times,  by  tlie  great  de- 
mands for  various  services  which 
were  in  pr'^gress,  the  company's' 
credit  had  been  improving  from 
the  moment  of  lord  Wellesley's 
arrival  in  India  to  the  moment  of 
his  departure.  The  general  com- 
merce of  the  country,  he  observed, 
is  equally  improved  with  the  re- 
venue. It  appears  by  the  public 
documents  before  the  house  of 
commons,  that  the  commerce  of 
India  is  able  to  supply^ the  China 
market  so  effectually,  as  nearly  to 
preclude  tlic  necessity  of  sending 
hullion  to  China;  and  that  large 
sums  in  specie  are  now  imported 
into  India  from  that  country. 

After  the  view  which  I  have 
taken,  added  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, o£^the  general  rituation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  company, 
I  hope-  that  it  will  be  found,  that 


their  debt,  although  large,  and  cer*- 
uinly  pressing  in  a  very  ^at  dt- 
gree  upon  their  prosperity,  and 
upon  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
the  management  of  their  affairs, 
is  not  of  a  magnitude  to  create  any 
danjg^er ;  that  it  appears  there  are 
means  of  reducing  it  at  no  very 
great  distance  of  time,  to  a  mode- 
rate amount;  and  that  under  the 
auspices  of  the  noble  lord  (Mor- 
peth), by  a-  just  system  of  econo- 
my which  he  has  recommended, 
and  by  reverting  to  the  system  and 
scale  of  establishments  fixed  in 
1802-3,  with  such  augmentations 
as  the  change  of  affairs  has  render- 
ed necessary,  the  revenues  of  that 
great  empire  will  be  found  to  af- 
lord  ample  means  of  restoring  the 
finances. 

After  a  s'hort  conversation  the 
debate  was  adjourned  to  a  future 
day ;  when  it  was  resumed,  and  the 
resolutions  moved  by  lord  Morpeth 
were  carried. 


CHAPTER.    VIII.  . 

Funeral  of  Lord  Nelson— Illness  of  Mr.  Pitt—His  Death — Fiew  of  his 
-Administrutlon^r-^Accession  of  Mr,  Fox  to  Power — List  of  the  New  Ad-- 
^ministration — Peace  of  Presbtirg-^Transfers  of  Sovereignty — Coronation 
of  a  Daughter  of  the  King  of  England  by  Bonaparte — Advantage  of  the 
Treaty  to  France — Its  Depression  of  Austria — Denunciation  against 
,  Naples — Siege  of  Gaeta  —  Insurrection  in  Calabria — Military  Tribtwals 
there —Put  lie  Entiy  of  Joseph  Bunapatie  into  Naples  as  its  Sovereign^-^ 
Continitance  of  Atrocities  in  Calabria-^  Landing  of  the  British  'Troops 
undet  Sir  John  Stuart  — Victory  of  Maida—lVuhdrawrug  of  the  British 
Forces — Surrender  of  Gaeta — Tcimlnation  of  the  Neapolitan  IVar — Sue* 
cessvsofthf.  British  Navy— P^iclory  of  Sir' J,  Duchvorth — Engagement  in 
the  Bay  ofCampvachy — nf  the  Pique  Fiigate  and  two  Corvettes — of  tlie 
Constanrc  and  Sal tiviinder ^Enterprise  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith— of  JLord 
Codirafie—C^jplure  of  the  Mcrren^o  and  Belle.Poule—of  four  Frigates 
off  Riicitefifrt — Fpped'ition  to  the  Cape— Taking  of  Buenos  yJyres.- 

THE  "  t2'.in!?cci\dent  and  heroic     of  glory  concluding  with  tlie  most 
seivloi's"    of    lord    Nelson,     brilli.iint  of  all  niival  achievements, 
wl love  life  WIS  a  continued  cuiecr     having  procured  a  vote  of  parlia- 
ment 
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ftfent  for  bestowing  public  funeral 
lionours  on  his  remains,  the  pro- 
cession for  this  purpose  took  place 
in  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent year.     The  spectacle,  was  cal- 
culated at  once  to  gratify  the  eye 
and  to  impress  the  heart.     The 
hero  was  attended  by  heroes  to  his 
grave:  accompanied  by  the-sev-cn 
sons  of  his  sovereign,  the  chief  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  the  kingdom, 
detachments  of  Various  corps  of 
volunteers,    and   imrrense  .multi- 
tudes of  all  cksse^  of  the  com- 
munity, testifying  in  the  most  strik- 
hig  manner  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices  and  regret    for   their  loss. 
This  grand  consecration  of  valour 
and  patriotism  was  worthy  of  the 
departed    commander  and  of  the 
commemorating  nation.     The  ex- 
pense which  it  occasioned  was  in 
feict  tin  economical   and  eiFectual 
encouragement    of   high    honour 
and  the  thirst  of  renown  $  and  inde- 
pendently, of  the  circumstance  that 
such    ceremonies   on    similar    oc- 
casions appear  requisite  to  satisfy 
the  public  sensibilities,  and  veil  in 
some  degree  the  infirmities  t^f  mor- 
tality, tney  may  well  be  regarded 
as  among  the  most  efficient  means 
«g^f  the  defence  and  glory  of  empires. 
The  funeral  of  lord  Nelson  was 
very,    speedily    followed    by    the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt.     The  strains  of 
nanegyric  and  invective  which  were 
neard  on  tliis  ^vent,  in  every  quar- 
ter, united  at  least  in  attesting  that 
no  common  character  had  Kit  the 
world.      Impartial  and  authentic 
$      history  will  at  length  succeed  to 
the  strife-  of  tongues.     His  acces- 
sibility and  industry  are  universal- 
ly admitted.   ♦His  eye  was  ever 
vigilant    for   the    public   i interest, 
and  he  was  incessant  in  the  labours 
and  duties  gf  his  offifce.  *  His  per- 
gonal administration  was  free  from 
the.  least  taint  of  corruption »  and 


his  poverty,  which  might  be  re- 
ferred by  many  to  a  culpable  re- 
missness or  profusion,  will  be  re- 
garded by  others  as  an  evidence 
of  his  being  above  seeking  power 
as  an  instrument  of  pecuniary  emo- 
lument; His  talents  as  a;i  orator 
Were  of  the  very  first  description, 
and  rendered  him  in  every  debate 
the  boast  of  his  friends,  the  ad- 
miration of  his  opponents,  and  th<? 
delight  of  all  who  could  dismiss 
from  their  minds  political  preju- 
dices or  attachments.  His  voice  ' 
was  'commanding  and  agreeable, 
his  utterance  in  the  precise  medium 
between  slowness  and  rapidity  i 
to  these  qualities  were  added  a' 
luminousness  of  method  and  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  the  most  cor-  , 
rect  and  elegant  diction.  Whether 
in  the  opening  speech,  tl)e  a>m- 
prehensive  reply,  or  the  casual  ex- 
planation, there  were  in  his  address 
a  pertinence,  dignity,  and  flinmcy, 
which  reiidered  him  Jilways  greut  . 
and  always  impressive.  The  par- 
tisans of  die  late  premier  will  na- 
turally observe,  th;it  in  the  first 
period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administr.-^tion 
he  was  successfully  em j: loved  in 
repairing  the  evils  of  the  American  ^ 
war  ;  in  establishing  and  extending 
our  conimerce ;  in  an^anging  our 
system  of  revenue  laws ;  in  reduc- 
ing the  political  power  of  the  East 
India  company  ut  home,  and  con* 
firming  its  authority  abroad;  in 
maturing  that  plan  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  which  if 
adhered  to  must  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  bankruptcy,  and  obtairt 
the  professed  object  of"  finally  ex- 
t'no;uishing  its  burden.  The  re- 
gulation of  the  mails*  trifling. as 
die  circumstar^ce  may  seem,  con- 
tributed most  en)inently  to  mer- 
cantile and  national  convenience. 
The  liberty  of  the  subject  received 
improvement  from  the  la\\*,of  libel, 
R  2  passed 
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passed  if  not  immediately  under 
his  auspices,  with  Ris  most  express 
and  decided  approbation  j  and  tlie 
rights  of  the  people  were  support* 
ed  by  him  in  the  discussions  on  the 
regency.  They  will  remark,  that 
the  latter  period  of  his  ministry  was 
a  period  of  extreme  turbulence  and 
difficulty:  that,  when  the  principles 
of  anarchy  were  kindled  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  threaten- 
ed to  involve  in  on^  scene  of 
ruin  the  institutions  of  civilized 
society^  he  exerted  his  mighty 
energies  to  oppose  their  spread ; 
that  he  cut  off  the  communication 

'  between  this  country  and,  France, 
from  which  many  returned  taint- 
ed by  the  fanaticism  of  liberty, 
and  zealous  to  make  proselytes  of 
thousands  who  were  here  but  too 
ready  to  be  converted.  They  ask 
with  a  tone  of  triumph,  Who  quell- 
ed the  hydra  of  faction  ?  Who 
prevented  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  treason  ?  Who  guarantied 
this  hnppy  nation  from  the  Ma- 
nits  and  the  Robespierres,  from 
ilic  committees  of  public  safety, 
ihc  bloody  palaces,  the  reppblican 
marriages,  the  indefatigable  guil- 
lotines, and  tbc  areas  of  carnage, 
or"  revolutionary  France?  Who, 
but  that  illustrious  and  immortal 
man,  whose  measures  of  seoirity 
werq  declied  as  so  many  steps  to 
lun;  who  withdrew  indeed  tcr  a 
time  a  portion  cf  our  liberties  to 
prevent  tljc  iiubversion  of  all,  aixl 
who  in  the  mobt  critical  naviga- 
tion, bteered  the  vessel  of  the  state 
with  a  steadiness  and  skill  equalled 
only  by  its  unprecedented  danger. 
Tiiey  add  that  he  enlightened  ilie 
fialion  on  nlie  subject  of  tiieir  po- 
litical rights  and  duties,  and  itv 
Mead  o(  depriving  tlie  Englibli 
people  (jf  tliuir  lloerticj-v  at  length 

'  p(U  arms-into  their  hands  to  eiVect 
the  preservation  of  tliem,     lie  it 


was  who  advanced  the  glory  cfojst 
navy  to  a  pre-eminence  of  splen- 
dour unapproached  in  the  records 
of  nations,  and  who  iii  the  zaidst 
of  a  harassing  and  destructive  war 
checked  the  rebellion  raging  in  our 
sister  kingdom,  and  consolidated  for 
ever  the  strength  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  that  union  which, 
must  be  considered  as  a  master-piece 
of  policy.  It  would  ill  become 
us  to  pass  the  Fimitis  of  sobriety^ 
and  adopt  that  style  of  eulogium 
.which  would  exclude  all  spots  and 
failures  from  the  subject  of  it.  Un- 
restrained  panegyric  is  often  mort) 
injurious  than  calumnious  censure, 
and  those  who  admit  of  no  faults 
and  those  who  w^ill  allow  no  pal^ 
liation  are  equally  and  highly  in- 
judicious. ^  The  deficiency,  not  ia 
success,  which  the  best  plans  can- 
not command,  but  in  the  plan9 
themselves  which  attended  several 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  military  enterprises  ^ 
the  high  tone  in  which  he  vindi- 
cated tne  landing  of  foreign  troops 
without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  the  Spanish  and  Russian  ar- 
maments, which  exposed  the  nation 
to  great  burdens  for  frivolous 
causes,  and  had  nearly  interrupted 
by  the  horrors  of  war  his  schemes* 
for  national  prosperity,  together 
with  that  profuse  expenditure  oF 
public  money  which  was  too  cer- 
tainly characteristic  of  his  govern- 
ment, may  perhap:>.  justly  be  im- 
puted as  blemishes  to  his  admiQt- 
stration.  After  these  deductions, 
to  which  undoubtedly  others  might 
be  added,  en(>ugh  will  remain  to  fl| 
do  credit  to  his  patriotism,  integri- 
ty and  talents,  and  pacticulai4y 
that  striking  f-iet  wkich  might  re- 
deem a  thousand  politicaT  errors, 
that  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the 
continent  and  the  threatened  dis- 
organizaiicn  cf  civil  society,  the 
British  nation  has  retained  'the 
constltutloa 
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^cmsdtution  which  oar  ancestors 
purchased  with  their  hlood^  and 
that  we  have  escaped  from  the 
crisis,  a  free,  a  prosperous,  and  a' 
happy  people. 

Ihe  associates  of  iMr.  Pitt  in  of- 
fice, although  several  of  them  men 
of  talents  and  business,  felt  his 
death  the  signal  of  the  termination 
of  their  political  power,  and  the 
way  was  now  open  for  Mr.  Fox's 
return  to  office,  after  one  X)f  the 
longest  intervals  of  active  and  de- 
termined opposition  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  records.  His 
union  with  the  Grenville  party, 
which  had  existed  almost  ever  since 
their  retirement  frqm  office,  ap- 
peared intimate  and  fof dial ;  and 
although  it  had  obliged  him  some- 
what to  lower  the  tone  of  his  par-  ■ 
liamentary  hostility,  and,  in  defe- 
rence to  his  new  associates,  to 
touch  lightly  on  various  plans  and 
measijres  in  the  suggestion  or  sup- 
port of  which  the  GrenviUes  had 
taken  an  important  part  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  tc  was  to  him  an  acquisition 
of  strength  and  talents,  and  indeed 
was  of  eminent  mutual  policy  and 
advantage.  Lord  Grenville  was 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  a 
new  administration,  an  appoint^ 
ment  which  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. His  high  honour,  his  family 
connections,  and  his  distinguished 
talents  well  qualified  him  to  ex- 
ecute the  triist  reposed  in  him. 
Those  who  had  viewed  with  some 
degree  of  apprehension  the  po- 
pular politics  of  Mr.  Fox,  were  par- 
ticularly pleased  at  the  idea  that 
any  unfavourable  tendency  which 
might  arise  from  them  in  the  new 
character,  which  it  was  not  doubt- 
ed he  would  now  fill,  would  meet 
with  a  counteraction  in  the  cir- 
cumspect policy  of  his  colleagues  in 


office.  The  completion  of  the 
new  arrangements  was  a  work  of 
great  difficulty.  Difficulties  how- 
ever  and,  if  such  there  were,  dis- 
sensions having  at  length  vanished, 
the  names  of  the  new  ministers 
were  '  announced  in  the  Gazette. 
The  cabinet  ministers,  eleven  in 
number,  consisted  of  lords  Er- 
skine,  Grenville,  Spencer,  Fitzwil- 
liam,  Moira,  Sidmouth  and  Ellen- 
borough,  lord  Hepry  Petty,  /Mr. 
Fox,  ]^r.  Windham  and  Mr.  Grey. 
Lord  Grenville  succeeded  Mr. 
Pitt  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
and  lord  Henry  Petty  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.  Earl  Fitz- 
william  was  made  president  of  the 
council  in  the  room  of  lord  Cam- 
den, and  viscount  Sidmouth  lord  , 
privy  seal,  in  the  room  of  the  earl 
of  Westmoreland.  Mr.  Fox  be- 
came secretary  of  the  foreign  of- 
fice, which  had  been  held-  by  lord 
Mulgrave;  general  Fitzpatfick 
followed  Mr.  William  Dundas  as 
secretary  of  war ;  and  Mr.  Wind* 
ham  lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  de- 
partment of  war  and  colonies ; 
while  in  the  home  department  lord 
Hawktsbury  was  siicceededby  earl 
Spencer.  Mr.  Erskine,  now  made 
a  baron  by  the  title  of  lord  Er- 
skine, was  presented  with  the  great 
seal  of  England,  which  had  oeen 
held  by  lord  Eldon.  Mr,  Grey 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, over  which  lord  Barham 
had  last  presided.  The  -master- 
ship  of  the  ordnance,  lak  in  the 
possession  of  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
was  conferred  on  lord  Moira,  Mr. 
Sheridan  succeeded  Mr.  Canning 
as  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  the 
duke  of  Bedford  lord  Hardwicke, 
in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
Earl  St,  Vincent,  with  powers  of  a 
very  superior  and  comprehensive 
description,  was  appointed  to  the 
RS  command. 
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command  of  the  channel  fleet. 
Lords  Mhito  and  Auckland  pre- 
sided respectively  over  ihe  boards 
of  control  and  trade. 

This  list  presented  an  assemblage 
of  whatever  is  held  by  men  in  ex- 
traordinary regard.     T9  rank  and 
immense  property  were  added  an 
uncommon    share  of   wit>    taste, 
Ipaniing,  and  genius  5  a  knowledge 
of ,  the  human  mind,  sought  not 
merely  in  the  recesses  of  the  closet 
but  in  the  varied  scenes  of  European 
society.    The  cl-oquence  of  several 
of  them  was  cf  a  verv  brilliant  and 
powerful  order,   and  was  inferior 
ftnly  to  Mr.  Pitt's,    Their  acquaint- 
ance  with  business  was  the  result 
of  long  experience  in  the  dmies  of 
office,   or  of  unceasing   vigilance 
and  keen    inquiry  into  the  i;ica- 
sur/s  of  die  executive  power  for 
a  series  of  twenty  years.    They 
J)Ossessed  an  attachment^  to  popular 
rights   mingled  in  the  mass  by  a 
due  veneration  for  ancient  institu- 
tions,  associating  a  wish  to  pre- 
serve, with  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ments.    Sentiments  of  high  honour- 
were  blended  with  those  of  conci- 
liation and  humanity :    and  in  a 
period  of  such  exigence  the  pubh'c 
.  ^ere  somewhat  consoled  for  this 
loss  they  had  so  recently  experi- 
enced, and  looked  with  confidence 
to  the  new  administration  for'  the 
settlement  of  peace  with  honour, 
pr  the  continuance  of   hostilities 
^¥ith  glory. 

From  the  papers  laid  before 
parliament  relating  to  the  coalition 
-It  appears  that,  whatever  might 
te  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
general  plah  cf  the  allies,  those  wJio 
were  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  it  seem  Justly  chargeable  with 
)K)mething  little  less  than  absolute 
infatuation.  Those  who  had  flat- 
.toed  themselves  widi  the  hope  of 


seeing  an  effectual  stop  put  to  dif 
usurpation  of  France  were  coptt» 
pletely  disappointed.     In  thejiota 
of  sir  A-  Paget  on  the  causes  of  tbi^ 
hiauspicious  commencement  of  tho 
campaign,   which  indeed  was  de- 
cisive, and  speedily  so,  of  its  fitiaj 
event,  he  lays  extreme  stress  on 
the  Austrian  general  taking  the 
field  in  Germany,  which  was  as- 
certained rather  than  Italy  to  be 
intended  bemgmadeby  the  French 
empercr  the  most  important  scene 
of  military  operation  over  which  he 
designed  rp  preside  in  person,  with 
tpo   ^mall   a  force,   and   pressing 
into  Swabi^  instead  of  remaining 
in  fiavaria.     Indeed,  tiie  circum- 
stance *  of  commeiicing  operations 
before  the  arrival  of  me  first  divi- 
sion of  Russians,  asnoimpoitantob- 
ject  was  to  be  secured  by  it,  seemed 
to'  evince  a  disposition  or  rather  dew 
termination  to  engjjge  suigle-hand* 
ed,  with  the  imminent  danger  of 
defeat,   rather  than  wait  for  that 
reinforcement,  which,  a&  it  was  de- 
stined, s6  it  might  be  supposed  able> 
to    ensure  victory.     Though    th^ 
Austrian  general    was    conscious 
of  extreme  inferiority  to  the  ene- 
my, he  pushed  forward  as  ftir  as 
the  Iller,  and  remained  in  that  situ- 
ation in'  the  niidst  of  extreme  pe^ 
rjl,  which  could  be  avoided  only 
by  retreat ;    while   the    archduke 
Charles,  to  oppose  Masjena  who 
had  only  about  seventy  thousand 
men,  was  at  the  head  of  one  hun* 
dred  and  ten  thousand,  yet  availed 
not    himself  of  this    advantage; 
to  these  circumstance?  is  ascribed 
by  sir  Arthur  the  unpropitious  or 
rather   fatal   opening  of  military 
operations.     And   surely  such  aa 
application  of  means  to  ends,  such 
injudicious  and  miserable  combina* 
tions,   might  well  excite  tlie  sati*  , 
zicaL  remarks  of  their  successful 

enemy^     • 
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^neinyy  who"  from    his    thirst  of 
military  glory,  his  unrivalled  skill 
•and   brilliant    achievements,   may 
easily  be  supposed  chagrined  that 
the  facility  of  his  success  should  so 
detract  from  its  splendour,  and  that 
he  had  not  an  adversary  to  contend 
wit^,  over  whom  a  victory  would 
have  better  merited  the  name  of  a 
triumph.    The  alienation  between 
the  Austrian  commanders  is  men- 
tioned  in   the  same  dispatch,   as 
existing  to  the  hia^hest  degree   of 
disgust  and  antipathy.  This  circum- 
stance is  stated  as  probably  having 
prevented,  on  the  part  of  general 
Mack,  the  applicatic^n  for  reinforce- 
ments, which  could  well  have  been 
spared  from  the  ItaL'an  army,^  and 
were     absolutely    necessary,    and 
would  perhaps  have  been  decidedly 
effectual,  in  supporting  that  plan  of 
operations  which  Mack  had  adopt- 
ed*    The  Utter  however  can   by 
no  means  be  vindicated  in  taking 
the  measures  he  did  without  the  ar- 
rival of  the  requisite  additions  to  his 
force,  whether  from  the  archduke 
or  the  first  Russian  division :  and 
the  appointment  of   two  officers 
to  the  command  of  armies,  engag- 
ed in  a  conflict  for  the  order  and 
happiness  of  political  society  and 
for  the  individual  existence  of  their 
country,  who    instead  of  cordial 
esteem  felt  for  each  other  only  the 
most  decided  hatred,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  censured.    The    neglect 
of  the  garrison  of  Memmineen  to 
join  general  Jellachich  on  his  way 
to  the  Tyrol,  whither  he  had  most 
unaccountably  been  detached  by 

Keral  Mack,  widi  fifteen  batta- 
s,  after  the  junction  of  Bona- 
parte with  the  divisions'  of  ^ar- 
mont  and  Bemadotte ;  the  neglect 
to  bum  the  bridge  of  Vienna,  which 
would  have  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  French  for  several  days,  a 
period  often  of  decisiye  coosequence 


in  the  operations  of  war,  are  also 
among  the  singular  and  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  of  this  deplora- 
ble campaign.  But  the  contest  was 
in  fact  between  vigour  and  weak- 
'  ness,  which  can  never  be  of  longtlu- 
ration  whether  in  the  -cabinet  or  ii» 
the  field :  an  armistice  dierefore 
■soon  took  place  which  did  not  long 
precede-  pacification;  and  on  the 
27  th  of  December  tlie  treaty  of 
Presburg  wis  signed  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  France  and  Aus- 
tria. 

By  this  act  Austria  acknowledg- 
es   the   annexation   of  Genoa  to 
France,  and  the  complete  sovereign- 
ty of  all  the  territories  beyond  tlie 
Alps  which  France  had  incorporat- 
ed before  the  present  treaty  ;  and 
the  city  and  territory  >of  Venice^ 
which  Austria  had  gained  by  the 
treaties  of    Campo    Formio   and 
Luneville,  are  united  for  ever  to 
the   kingdom   of  Italy.     In  Ger- 
many, tne  electee  of  Bavaria  and 
the  duke  of  Wurtemburg  ate  ac- 
knowledged as  kings  by  the  Au5« 
trian  empuror,  .from  whom  Bava- 
ria receives  all  the  mar^fraviate  of 
Burgau  and  its  dependencies,   the 
principality  of  Eichstadt  in  Fran- 
con  i  a,  and  that  part  of  the  territory 
of  Passnu  belonging  to  the  elector 
of  Saltsbiirg,  brother  to  the  empe- 
ror,   situated   between    Bohemia, 
Austria,  the  Danube  and  the  Irtn. 
Bavaria  obtains,  besides,  thf*  coun- 
try of  the  Tyrol,  comprehending  the 
principalities  of  Brixen  and  Bot/^en^ 
the  seven  lordships  of  the  Voral- 
berg  with  their  dependencies,  the 
county   of    Hoenembs    near    the 
lake  of  Constance,  the  county  of 
Koningsegg  bordering  on  the  Ty- 
rol, Rottensells  on  the  Main  ;  the, 
lordships  of  Tettnany  and  Argen 
on  tlie  lake  of  Constance,  and  the 
town  and  territory  of  Lindau  situat- 
ed on  two  islands  of  that  lake.  The^ 
R  4        ^  five  , 
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ifive,  Dafiube   towns   in    Swabia, 

,  inown  by  that  general  designation, 
v/ith  their  dependencies,  arfe  given 
4:0  the  king  of  Wurtemburg  ;  and 
that  part  of  the  Austrian  firisgau 
to  the  east  of  the  territory  of  B^den 
^'ith  several  towns  and  territories 
in  the  Black  Forest.  To  the  elector 
of  Baden  is  ceded  the  city  of  Con- 
Jstance,  with  that  part  of  tl  e  Bi^isgau 

.  not  appropriated  as  before  men- 
tioned, with  the  Orterau  and  their 
dependencies.  Austria  engages  to 
give  no  interruption  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Augsburg  and  its  territory 
by  the  king  of  Bavaria  ;  and  of  the 
country  ot  Borndorff  belonging  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Blaize  by  the  king 
of  Wurtemburg.  In  return  for 
these  cessions  and  recognitions  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  Austria 
acquires  die  county  of  Saltzburg 
and  Berchtolsgaden,  belonging  to 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  his  Dro- 
gher ;  who  is  to  receive  in  considera- 
tion thereof  the  principality  of 
Wurtzburg,  with  the  electoral  title 
transferred  to  it,  and  a  promise 
of  every  eiFort  for  full  and  complete* 
indemnity  in  Germany.  He  is 
alsp  to  enjoy  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  order  any  prince 
of  his  family,  in  wh©se  male  de- 

'  (Scendants  the  honour  shall  be  heredi- 
tary, together  will  all  the  revenues 
and  domains  of  the  order.  The 
independence  of  the  Helvetic  and 
the  Batavian  republics  is  guaran- 
tied, and  Bonaparte  is  acknowledg- 
ed king  of  Italy,  with   the  express 

•  provision,  that  beyond  a  certain  pe- 
riod, limited  in  his  original  decla- 
raiion  on  assuming  the  dominion 
of  that  country,  the  crowns  of  Ita- 
ly and  France  ^all  be  for  ever  se- 
parated. 

The  facility  with  which  towns, 
cities  and  territories  are  thus  trans- 
Jferred  from  one  govenunent  to  an- 


other, is  a  circumstance  in  this  tt^aty 
which  cannot  but  attract  atten^ 
tion.  The  practice,  it  is  trup,  has  no 
claim  in  this  instance  to  origifality, 
and  has  ever  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  conquerors  :  in  few  cases^ 
however,  has  it  been  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  present. 
Like,  com nrion  move.ibie  property, 
societies  of  human  benigs  htive  been 
bartered  away  from  oni  pit)prietor 
to  vmother ;  senbible  fri-m  this  cir* 
cumstance,  probably,  only  of  aa 
exchange  ot  yokes,  still  Ijound  to 
toil  for  arrogant  and  unfeeling 
masters,  and  Und  the  knee  ^o  those 
by  whom  they  are  oppressed  an4 
despised.  Mortifying,  it  must  be 
undoubtedly  to  the  friends  of  hu-i 
manity  to  observe  such  instances  •f 
degradation,  yet  the  aiTangementa 
adveited  to  may  in  sc»me  cases 
be  attended  with  advantage :  the 
superstitious  feelings  associated 
with  submission  to  certain  dynas» 
ties  for  a  lonp;  series  of  years  will 
be  thus  impaired,  and  gleams  of 
civil  rights  and  manly  dignity  will 
pervade  the  gloom  in  which  intel* 
lect  and  energy  have  been  so  long 
involved.  Among  the  changes  of 
titlfe  referred  to  in  this  important 
document,  and  ratified  by  it,  one 
circumstance,  particularly,  is-  a 
poinf  of  curiosity  although  not  of 
moment.  This  is  the  elevation  of 
the  daughter  of  the  ki  ng  of  £ni>land 
to  a  crown  at  die  hands  of  fiona* 
parte.  Among  many  causes  of 
surprise  which  have  occurred  with- 
in a  few  years,  this  is  not  one  6f  the 
least  striking.  The  progress  from 
small  beginnings  to'  great  results, 
from  obscurity  to  splendour,  has« 
rarely  if  ever  been  more  effectually 
illustrated  than  by  this  extraordi* 
nary  man,  who  having  a  few  years 
since  solicited  in  vain  admission  in« 
to  the  armies  of  England,  has  now 
attained  tliat  eminence  of  power 
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in  which  he  can  dispose  of  scep« 
tres  without  interruption,  and  has 
in  this  instance  crowned  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  monarch  whom  he  tor- 
jnerl^  requested  to  serve  as  an 
ensign. 

1  he  events  of  the  campaign  thus 
enabling  him  to  dispose  ot  princi- 
palities and  kingdoms,  Bonaparte, 
by  the  treaty  of  rresburg,  has  drawn 
around  a  considerable  part  of  the 
frontiers  of  France,  a  cordon  of 
feudatory  sovereigns,  who  owe  their 
elevation  to  his  power,  and  are 
bound  by  gratitude  and  policy  to 
his  service;  possessing  too  much 
collision  of  interest,  in  almost  any 
supposable  case,  to  combine,  in  op- 
position to  him,  and  exhibiting  a 
miehty  bulwark  to  break  the  at- 
tack of  any  formidable  power  which 
might  be  disposed  or  able  on  that 
side  to  give  her  molestation.  His 
kingdom  of  Italy  derived  also, 
from  this  treaty,  advantage,  in 
territory  and  population,  of  the 
highest  consequence,  and  by  which 
he  may  be  considered  as  having 
strengthened  his  iron  crown  with 
band*i  of  steel.  But,  beneficial  as 
the  treaty  most-  certainly  was  to 
Bonaparte,  by  these  and  other 
arragements,  and  triumphant  as  it 
must  be  ad;nitted  to  nave  been 
both  for  the  French  emperor 
and  nation,  m  tlie  same  propor- 
tion must  we  deplore  the  humilia- 
tion of  Austria.  Her  losses  were 
deplorable,  if  not  absolutely  iVrepa- 
rable.  Her  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  Germany  was  almost  annihi- 
lated with  her  authority ;  and  al- 
though the  title  of  emperor  of  that 
country  was  permitted  to  remain 
by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  that  of 
emperor  of  China  would  have  been 
almost  equally  appropriate.  Her 
splendid  dependents,  her  mitred 
ecclesiastics,  and  loiig  catalogue  of 
princes,  which  formed  the  minor 


stars  of  her  imperial  constellation; 
were  nlany  of  them  for  ever  extin- 
guished ;  and  with  impaired  and  al- 
most destroyed  influence  in  the  west 
of  Europe,  influence  which  it  appear- 
ed scarcely  possible  she  should  ever 
regain,  she  seemed  by  this  treaty 
retrograde  from  the  world  of  civi- 
lization, and  likely  to  be  shut  out 
from  all  those  political  concerns  of 
it,  in  which  she  had  borne  so  com- 
manding and  pre-eminent  a  part  for 
a  succession  of  ages. 

The  consequences  of  Bonaparte'i 
successes  against  Austria,  were  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  for  the  king- 
dom, or  at  least  the  government, 
of  Naples.  The  government  of 
that  country  had  but  recently  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  with  that  of  France ;  and 
the  permission  of  the  Anglo- Russian 
army  to  enibark  at  Naples  witli 
unequivocal  intentions  toact  against 
the  French,  was  considered  by 
Bonaparte  as  a  perfidy  descrv in j^ 
of  the  severest  punishment.  His 
resolution  was  taken  to  punish  so 
flagrant  a  violation  of  good  faith, 
and  Massena  was  appointed  to  carry 
his  resolve  into  execution ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  superseded  in  tlie  prin- 
cipal command  by  the  emperor's 
brother  Joseph.  The  army  march- 
ed in  three  divisions ;  the  right  com- 
n^anded  by  general  Regnier,  which 
proceeded  by  Gaeta,  the  Centre  by 
Massen-ri,  through  Capua,  while 
the  left  advanced  through  Istria, 
under  general  Lacy.  Capua  was 
invested  on  the  12rh  of  February, 
and  on  the  1 3th  a  deputation  from 
the  city  waited  oil  the  prince,  an4 
signed  the  surrender  of  Gaeta, 
Capua,  Pcbchari,  Naples  and  tha 
other  forts.  But  it  afterwards  afH 
peared  that,  whatever  the  above- 
mentioned  deputation  might  sign, 
Gaeta  was  in  fact  very  far  froni 
having  «urrenderQid;  and  that  the 
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prince  of  Hesse  Philipstalil,  hav- 
ing been  summoned  by  general 
".  Regnier  to  capitulate,  answered  with 
becoming  firmness  that  he  intended 
tojustlfy  the  king's  confidence  in  him. 
Thi^  fortress  is  situated  in  the  gulf 
of  Gaeta ;  and  although  called  an 
insignificant  fortress  by  the  enemy, 
they  found  it  necessary  at  length  to 
carry  on  their  siege  of  it  by  accumu- 
lating their  forcfes  before  it  as  much 
as  possible.    The  activity   of  ihe 

fovemor  was  most  distinguished. 
Vith  slight  intervals  of  rest  and 
refreshment  he  was  busy  in  the  for- 
|i6cations  night  and  i^ay,  and  by 
his  exhortations  and  example  sti- 
mulated, his  troops  to  sustain  the 
pressure  of  their  situation  with  he- 
roism. He  kept  up  so  smart  a 
fire  on  tlie  besiegers  that  immense 
numbers  of  them  were  destroyed. 
-Although  his  •  garrrison  consisted 
of  iivtle  more  than  IGOO  regulars,' 
he  made  a  sortie  for  the  purpose 
of  demolishing  the  works  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  tlie  enemy 
under  the  fortifications.  The  va- 
lour with  which  the  place  was 
•defended,  and  the  advantages 
which  were  obtained  by  it  over 
the  besieging  army,  excited  in  a 
constdenible  degree  tlie  attention 
and  admiration  of  Europe,  and  a 
•hundred  pieces  of  cannon  with  five 
mortars  were  at  length  brought  to 
bear  on  a  fortress  which  had  so 
completely  baffled  the  hope  of  an 
immediate  surrender,  and  by  de- 
taining before  it  a' very  large  part 
of  tbe'enemy's  forces  delayed  the 
reduction  of  the  kingdom :  for  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  gover- 
nor and  troops  at  Gaeta  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  fortrejs. 
Even  within  the  city  of  Naples  evi- 
dences of  disgust,  or,  as  is  was  styled 
on  the  part  of  the  new  government, 
rebellion,  began  to  manifest  them- 
sejvesi  and  the  population  of  Cala- 


bria became  at  length  fully  agkat" 
ed  by  such  a  hostue  spirit^  as  led 
unorganized  masses  of  peasantry 
to  oppose  the  disciplined  force  of 
the  conquerors  of  Europe.  Tlie  ar- 
dour of  patriotism  was  mingled 
with  the  thirst  of  vengeance.  The 
first  instances,  of  opposition  from  in- 
surgents had  been  punished  with 
inexorable  severity.  These  violent 
inflictions  animated  the  spirit  of 
opposition  in  the  Calabrians,  and 
increased  the  deadliness  of  their 
hatred .  Mutual  ex  asperations  gra- 
dually  led  to  the  establishment, 
by  the  French,  of  military  com- 
missions at  Naples  and  through- 
out the  country ;  the  constitiitiQii 
of  which,  wherever  they  were 
thought  expedient,  was  intrusted 
to  Nlassena,  a  man  whose  feelings 
never  warred  against  his  interest,  and 
whose  long  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade  of  carnage,  together  with  an 
original  fierceness  of  character,  ren- 
dered him  a  secure  deposit  for  any- 
bloody  instructions.  The  proceed- 
mgs  of  tliese  commissions  were 
marked  by  all  the  horrors  of  ba- 
nishment, pillage,  and  summary 
execution,  which  could  gratify  bar- 
barity or  avarice.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which,  in  the  dispatches 
published  by  the  Parisians,  was 
stated  to  be  tranquilly  enjoying  the 
bounties  and  blessings  of  the  new 
government,  and  to  be  animated  in 
return  with  tlie  most  cordial  re- 
gard, was  a  great  part  of  it  become 
a  scene  of  rapine,  massacre,  and  de- 
vastation. Tlie  triumphant  en- 
trance of  Joseph  Bonaparte  into 
his  capital,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
his  brother  to  the  extinction  of  the 
recent  dynasty,  was  attended  by 
these  acclamations  and  addressi^ 
which  can  always  be  procured  by 
poweri  an4  will  eyer  impose  upo^ 
'  simplicity. 
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fiunplicitj.  But  the$o  external  de- 
monstrations of  joy  could  ill  conceal 
^e  real  situation  of  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. The  invader  and  the  patriot 
were  still,  in  some  parts,  in  deter- 
mined and  active  hostility.  The 
feelings  of  the  different  parties 
had  attained  the  paroxysm  of  rage. 
Military  tyranny,  mortified  and 
incensed  ai  the  resistance  of  an 
enemy  which  it  despised,  gave  free 
scppe  to  its  fury  in  all  those  ex- 
cesses which  it  has  been  the  pride  of 
modem  warfare  to  have  mitigated. 
The  brave  Calabrians,  maddened 
by  the  infliction  of  such  horrors 
oh  men  whose  crime  consisted 
only  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
reselved  if  possible  to  outdo  them  in 
retaliation.  The  disposition  to  an 
exterminating  contest  appeared  mu- 
tual. The  excess  of  resentment 
seemed  to  destroy  every  relenting 
pf  humanity,  and  in  the  weaker 
patty  all  regard  to  the  chances 
^gaint,t  their  success.  Impulse  su- 
perseded calculation  ;  passion  i^i- 
parted  energy  to  weaknciss,  and  tlie 
want  of  discipline  often  seemed 
supplied  by  the  phrensy  of  revenge. 
This  extremely  unequal  oppo- 
sition was  viewed  by  many  with 
the  most  painful  feehngs  of  regret, 
from  a  conviction  that  men  tlius 
nobly  distinguished  by  valour  and 
perseverance,  must  at  length  bend 
pnder  the  yoke  of  usurpation.  Their 
successes,  however,  woulJ  occa- 
sionally animate  the  gloom  of  this 
despair,  and  the  hope  was  somcr 
times  for  a  moment  cherished,  as 
well  as  the  wish,  that  they  might 
^ake  the  throne  of  the  new  sove- 
reign to  its  foundation.  One  event 
in  particular  of  the  Calabrian  war 
jexcited  this  pleasing,  although  tran- 
sient anticipation  ;  and  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  display  of  British 
^kill  and  valour,  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable not  to  give  it  distinguiihin? 


notice.    The   Russian  forces  had 
retreated  from  Naples,  on  the  ap- 

I>roach  of  the  French,  to  therepubf 
ic  of  the  Seven  Islands  .and  to 
Corfu,  where,  tlie  events  of  the 
war  having  prevented  their  exer- 
tions in  their  former  destination, 
they  mightawait  the  progress  of  hos- 
tilities and  avail  themselves  of  any 
opportunity  of  benedting  the  comr 
mon  cause  that  might  occur,  such 
as  they  afterwards  found  in  the  prhr 
servation  (.f  Albania.  The  British 
forces  had  withdKiwn  to  Sicily  witlj 
the  royid  family  of  Naples.  The  best 
means  were  em~ployed,  however, 
tliat  skill  could  sug.c|[est^or  tlie  de- 
fence of  this  island.  The  troops 
of  Qreat  Britain,  the  command  of 
which  had  now  devolved  upon  sir 
James  Stuart,  assisted  in  complete 
ing  those  arrangements  which  were 
thought  to  contribute  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  commander  extended 
his  view  at  the  same  time  to  the 
shores  of  Italy,  waichiag  the  pror 
gress  of  the  war,  and  ready  to  seize 
any  circumstances  which  might  be 
available  to  the  cause  of  tlie  allies, 
or  contribute  to  tlie  glory  of  liie 
British  arms. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  op- 
portunity of  this  description  occur- 
red, wlilch  led  to  an  enterprise 
which  will  form  a  splendid  figure 
in  the  British  annah.  Witn  a 
force  of  less  than  Hvq  thousand 
men  general  Stuait  epibarked  from 
Sicily  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
landed  at  St.  Euphernia  on  the 
opposite  shore..  .The  French  gene^ 
ral  Regnier  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  this  landing  than  he  marched 
his  troops  from  his  station  at  Rcg- 

fio,  collecting  as  he  proceeded 
is  scattered  detachments,  to  meet 
th^  Eilglish,  Jn  full  confidence  of 
success.  Having  arrived  within 
ten  miles  of  their  army,  he  encamp* 
ed  v^itli  a  force  which,  with  th^ 
addition 
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addition  of  three  'thousand  men, 
wfeo  joined  the  night  before  the 
battle,  amounted  at  the  lowest  cal- 
culation to  seven  thousand  men,  on 
the  side  of  a  woody  hill,  beneath 
the  villagi;  of  Maida,  sloping  into 
the  pkin  of  St.  Eupheraia.  His 
flanks  were  strengthened  by  an  im- 
pervious underwood,  and  the  An- 
nato,  a  fordable  river,  but  the  sides 
of  which  were  extremely  marshy, 
along  his  front.  On  the  fourth  he 
was  j\pproached  by  general  Stuart 
ih  tliis  strong  position  over  a  spa- 
cious plain,  \vhich  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  minutest 
motions ;  and  about  nine  o^clock 
In  the  morning,  after  some  loose 
firing  on  both  sides  to  cover  the  ma- 
noeuvrings  of  the  two  armies  the 
opposing  fronts  were  warmly 
lengaged,  "  when  the  prowess  of 
the  rival  riations  s?emed  fairly  to 
be  at  issue  before  the  world/'  The 
right  of  the  advanced  line  consist- 
ed of  lieutenant-colonel  Kempt's 
battalion  of  light  infantry,  with 
the  light  companies  of  seven  other 
r<*giments  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  chosen  bnttalion-men  under 
major  Robinson,  who  were  oppos- 
ed by  the  favourite  French  regi- 
ment of  St.  Legere,  A  few  rounds 
were  fired  reciprocally  by  both  ar- 
mies at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  yards ;  "  when,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  the  firing  was  sus- 
J^oiided,  and  in  close  compact  order 
wnd  awful  silence  they  advanced 
towards  each  oiher  till  tlieif  bayo- 
nets began  to  close.  At  this  mo- 
mentous crisis  the  enemy  became 
appalled.  They  broke,  and  endea^ 
yonred  to  fly.  But  it  was  too  late  ; 
they  were  overtaken  with  the  most 
dreadful  slaughter."  General  Ack- 
land  availed  himbelf  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  press  with  his  brigade, 
vhich  was  on  the  left  of  the  light 
,  infantry,  uj>on  tlie  corps  in  front  j 


which  completed  their  disma^  and 
disorder  on  the  left,  and  covered 
tiie  plain  with  their  dead  and 
wounded.  In  hope  of  recovering 
the  day,  the  enemy  made  a  new 
effort  on  the  right,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  hiost  undaunted 
firmness  by  general  Coles's  brigade, 
and  the   grenadiers  and  27t£  rc- 

fiment  under  lieutenant-colonels 
mith  and  O'Callaghan.  The 
French  cavalry,  repelled  successive- 
ly from  before  theirfront,  attempted 
to  turn  their  left ;  when  lieutenant- 
colonel  Ross,  \\'{io  had  that  morning 
landed  at  Messina  with  the  20th 
regiment  and  was  coming  up  with 
the  army  during  the  action,  by  a 
well  directed  fire  from  his  regiment, 
opportunely  manoeuvred  for  that 
purpose,  totally  disconcerted  the 
attempt.  This  was  the  last  feeble 
struggle  of  the  enemy;  who,  asto- 
nished and  dismayed,  now  preci- 
pitately retreated  Irom  the  field  of 
battle,  which  was  covered  with 
carnage.  Seven  hundred  of  tfiem 
were  buried  on  the  spot :  a  general 
and  a  lieutenant-colonel  were  among 
the  wounded,  who  amounted  to 
above  a  thousand.  In  Montelcone 
and  various  positions  between  the 
field  of  battle  and  Reggio  were 
stationed  also  abov3  a  thousand 
men,  who  speedily  surrendered. 
The  total  loss  to  the  enemy  was 
estimated  at  4000 ;  while  that  on 
the  side  of  the  British  consisted  of 
one  oflicer,  three  Serjeants,  forty- 
one  rank  and  file  killed,  eleven 
officers,  eight  Serjeants,  two  drum- 
mers, and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  rank  and  file  wounded.  It  was 
soon  however  perceived  that  every 
effort,  according  to  all  human  pro- 
bability, would  be  ultimately  ineflfec- 
tual  to  expel  the  French  from  their 
conquest.  With  tiiat  prudence 
therefore  which  should  always  ac» 
company  and   direct  valour,  ge- 
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menl  Stuart  soon  after  rcembarked 
for  Sicily.  We  may  lament  that 
this  most  splendid  victory  was  at- 
tended with  no  permanent  advan- 
tage with  respect  to  thfe  immediate 
object  of  it ;  but  the  impression  it 
made  of  the  discipline  and  bravery 
of  British  soldiers  was  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  The  pride  of  the  ene- 
my was  mortified  at  seeing  those 
of  his  troops  most  distinguished 
for  high  exploits,  retiring  before 
•the  bayonets  of  ,the  English,  and, 
with  all  their  experience  and  repu- 
tation in  arms,  yielding  an  easy  vic- 
tory to  a  very  inferior  force.  The 
honours  were  here  tarnished  which 
had  been  acquired  at  Lodi  and  Ar- 
eola, at  Marengo  andAusterlitz; 
while  from  the  plain  of  Mafda 
sprung  another  and  perhaps  more 
brilliant  wreath  to  adorn  the  brow 
of  British  valour,  in  addition  to 
what  it  had  recently  acquired  in  the 
fields  of  Egypt,  Men,  who  in  a 
distant  country  can  thus  fight  the 
battles  of  allies  with  whom  they' 
have  no  ties  of  language,  or  man- 
ners, or  intimacy  of  any  descrip- 
tion, whose  piety  they  deprecate, 
whose  ignorance  they  despise,  at 
whose  .morals  they  blush,  'what 
achievements  would  they  not  effect 
when  contending  for  all  that  is  va- 
luable on  their  native  soil  ?  In  such 
a  siruation,  what  suffering  would 
be  deemed  severe,  or  what  difficul- 
ties would  prove  insurmountable  ? 
When  contending  on  their  patri- 
monial ground,  for  their  wives  and 
children,  for  plenty  and  security, 
for  a  constitution  of  freedom,  and 
a  religion  of  benevolence,  what 
limits  can  be  fixed  to  the  operation 
of  so  grand  an  impulse,  and  what 
enemies,  howeyernumerous  oVhow-' 
ever  formidablje,  musi  not  be  over- 
thrown and  blasted  in  the  conflict  ? 
The  complete  subjection  of  the 
Neapolitan  territory  by  the  French 


followed  not  loner  J^ft^  tin's  illus- 
trious victory,  which  mi  ^ht  su'me- 
what  delay,  but  could  not  prevt*nt 
its  accomplishment.  The  suj^porc 
of  the  British  arms,  which  ccild 
not  have  been  effectual,  being  with^ 
drawn,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ca- 
labrians  abated,  and  they  finiilty 
yielded  to  a  fate  which  thty  nobly- 
resisted  while  a  chance  of  succes$  ^ 
attended  their  endeavours  fot  that 
purpose.  Gaeta  had  finnly  with- 
stood the  effects  of  all  that  force  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  could 
eflPectj  but  its  garrison  was  dimi^ 
nished  by  the  fire  of  the  French^ 
and  borne  down  by  incessant  exer- 
tion ;  its  heroic  commander  wa* 
severely  wounded;  the  works  of 
the  besiegers  were  completed ;  twc  * 
practicable  breaches  were  made  ia 
the  walls ;  and  a  signal  was. every 
moment  expected  to  be  made  for 
the  assault,  which  would  have  beeft 
attended  with  a  profusion  of  blood 
with  no  object  in  view  equal  to  so 
dreadful  an  expense.  In  these  cir-r 
cumstances,  the  commandant  truly 
and  .wisely  concluded  that  he  had 
done  enough  for  glory  ;  and  a  capi-^ 
tiTlation  was  signed  by  him  and  the 
French  general,  which  was  without 
delay  communicated  by  the  new  . 
monarch  to  his  brother  in  a  di^ 
patch,  in  which  Gaeta  was  no  longer 
represented  as  an  insignificant  ror- 
tress  with  a  pett]^  garrison,  but 
the  acquisition  of  it  was  extolled  as 
of  the  highest  value,  and  as  obtain- 
ed, whicn  it  certainly  was,  only 
by/  the  most  persevering  activity 
and  valour. 

This  event  may  be  regarded  a^^ 
completing  the  reduction  upon  the 
continent  of  the  kinR;cloni  of  Ferdi-  ' 
nand,  a  monarch  <Jescended  from* 
a  long  line  of  royal  ancestors,  yet 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Naples 
by  the  son  of  a  plebeian,  but  the* 
broUier  of  aman^  \vh6  from  this 

low 
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low  origin  haj  raisQil  himself  to  an 
elevation  of  power  above  any  of 
the  continental  soTcreigns ;  whose 
conscience  has  never  proved  a  bar 
*to  his  ambition,  and  whose  pro> 
fbnnd  plans  and  unrivalled  ener- 
gies have  baffled  the  projects  of 
confederated  Europe.  The  fall  of 
Maples  under  die  influence  of 
France  it  is  inevitable  to  deplore, 
^s  adding  to  the  already  accuniu- 
latpd  power  of  an  inveterate  enemy ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  people  of 
that  country,  however  repulsive 
at  first  the  change  might  be  to 
their  habits  and  prejudices,  it 
would  appear. scarcel y  supposable 
that  in  fact  it  can  be  eventually  for 
the  worse.  The  stale  of  the 
JLazaroni  in  the  city  of  Naples, 
was  a  perpetual  reproach  to  the 
governnient  which  could  not  de- 
mise some  mode  of  turning  to  ac- 
count a  vast  portion  of  tractable 
and  athletic  population,  but  rather 
sufteted  it  to  remain  a  stumbling- 
block  to  public  order,  a  nurj>ery" 
for  all  physical  and  moral  dis- 
ea«r.  The  sloth  and  bigotry,  the 
assassinations  and  pollutions  exist- 
ing hitherto  in  this  large  portion  of 
Italy,  ^nd.  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, tlie  late  government  seemed 
trat  little  studious  to  reform,  will  in 
all  probability  be  mitfgatcd  under 
tlie  pescnt  dynasiV.  Industry 
and  arts  will  probably  be  clieriblied. 
The  ti'easures  of  literature  which 
yci  lie  buried  in  subterraneous  ruins 
jray  be  produced  to  light ;  a  pal- 
liated superstition,  and  at  length 
a. rational  piety,  may  take  place  of 
that  rank  and  foul  cr.ituj-.tion 
which  has  hitherto  passed  m5der 
the  name  of  religion  5  and  the  in- 
slJtntions  about  to  he  introduced 
hj  an  active  and  entcq^rising  go- 
Tcmment  mto  this  delightful  coun- 
try, may  be  the  elements  of  tliat 
noral^  maturity  is  which 'the  vir« 


tues  of  the  inhabitants  roay  htstif 
an  affinity  to  the  purity  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  beauty  of  character  may 
predominate  .equally  with  the  sub* 
lime  and  attractive  scenery  of  na* 
ture  :  a  prospect  which  the  philan* 
thropist  will  be  pleased  to  dierish, 
and  which,  for  a  moment  at  least, 
shall  console  for  the  successes  of  an 
aggrandized  and  arrogant  enemy. 
The  successes  of  the  British 
navy  during  the  last  year,  did  not 
by  any  means  relax  the  attention  of 
government  to  that  bulwark  of 
our  defencie  and  source  of  national 
glory.  The  wretched'  remains  of 
tlie  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  were  closely  blockaded  by 
lord  Colling  wood  off  Cadiz,  which 
they  had  such  reason  to  regret 
that,  in  a  moment  of  temerity, 
they  had  lately  quitted.  Admiral 
Russel  was  employed  in  watching 
the  motions  of  the  Dutch.  Off 
Brest  our  cruisers  were  exercising, 
indefatigable  vigilance,  and  dis- 
playing that  cheerful  activity  in 
their  meritorious  exertions,  to  which 
nothing  could  stimulate  but  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  which 
the  idea  of  this  rendered  not 
merely  tolerable,  but  attractive. 
The  light  squadron  in  the  Downs 
kept  a  scrutinizing  eye  over  the 
port  of  Boulogne,  from  which  the 
flotilla  of  the  enemy  durst  not 
move  beyond  the  batteries,  lest  it 
should  incur  inevitable  destmcti<m. 
From  the  North  sea  to  the  straitis 
of  Gibraltar  the  enemy  were  slunk 
within  their  harbours,  and  had  the 
mortifying"  spectacle  to  see.  the 
British  squadrons  perpetually  rid- 
in^^  before  iliem  in  triumph,  or,  if 
driven  off  for  a  short  period  by 
the  power  of  the  elements,  to 
wlv'ch  all  human  skill  and  efforts 
must  yield,  speedily  retun^ing  to 
their  station  with  renewed  activity- 
y.  "  Wiik 
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With  all  the  vigilance  which  it 
was  pos^ble  to  exercise  iji  block- 
^in^  the  enemy,  opportunities 
inevitably  occurred  of  which  they 
availed  themselves  for  sending  out 
iheir  remaining  vessels  of  war. 
The  reinforcement  of  their  colo- 
nies was  an  affair  of  considerable 
urgency.  The  annoyance  of  the, 
British  trade  was  an  object,  (or  ef- 
fecting which  they  were  always 
ready  to  incur  a  greater  hazard  of 
ruin,,  than  there  was  a  chance  of 
their  success.  At  tlie  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  admiral  Villaumez, 
accompanied  by  Jerome,  the  bro- 
ther of  Bjnaparte,  had  availed 
himself  of  one  of  those  opportuni- 
-ties  to  escape  from  port,  with  eleven 
sail  of  the  line  and  a  number  of 
frigates:  which  afterwards  sepa- 
rated into  two  squadrons.  The 
alarm  naturally  excited  among  the 
mercantile  interest  on  this  occasion 
was  not  small  j  and  reports  of  vic- 
tory and  defeat  were  circulated  in 
rapid  alternation.  Government  lost ' 
no  time  in  dispatching  instructions 
to  the  West  und  E:ist  Indies,  that 
the  dependencies  of  the  empire  in 
those  quarters  of  the  -world  might 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
enemy;  and  various  squadrons  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  thcnu  Early  in 
February  one  <>f  the  enemy's  squa- 
drons was  discovered  by  admiral 
Duckworth  to  the  windward  of 
Ocoa  bay,  near  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo.  By  jndicious  manoeu- 
vres he  secured  tneir  being  brought 
to  action;  his  own  force  consijjted 
of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  that 
of  the  enemy  of  five.  The  French, 
notwithstanding  tiicir  inferiority, 
fought  with  intrepidity.  The  en- 
gagement lasted  for  two  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  French 
commander  ran  his  ship,  I'lmpe- 
riale  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns, 
oa  shore,  in  which  he  was  followed 


by  the  captain  of  the  Diomede* 
The  three  others,*the  Alexandre, 
the  Braave,  and  the  Egyptienne^^ 
struck  to  his  majesty's  arms,  and 
were  immediately  taken  possession 
of  by  the  conqueror.  The  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  English  consisted  of 
seventy-four  killeo,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty.four  wounded.  In 
the  three  French  vessels  which  were 
captured,  and  in  which  alone  the 
loss  was  ascertained  at  die  date  of  . 
the  dispatch,  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed amounted  to  upward  of  seven 
hundred;  and,  from  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  action,  the  loss  in  the 
two  on  shore  'must  have  been  at 
least  in  that  proportion.  The  Dio- 
mede  and  Imperiale  were  after- 
wards completely  burnt  by  the  ex- 
.ertions  of  the  British  fl^et ;  whose 
'  perfect  success,  in  f©  short  a  period 
of  time,  was  undoubtedly  a  mat- 
ter, if  not  of  astonishment,  yet  of 
glory ;  redounding  highly  to  the 
praise  of  British  valour  and  disci- 
pline, and  well  meriting  that  ho- 
nour which  it  received  in  the  thank*: 
of  both  houses  j)f  the  British  par- 
liament. 

,  The  other  squadron  of  Villau- 
me/^  with  pr'ixe  Jerome,  yet  re- 
mained, and  Wcis  even  morp  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  injury,  amoimting 
to  six  sail  of  the  line  witli  three  fn- 
gates.  Several  transports  proceed- 
ing with  troops  from  Gibraltar 
fell  into  its  power.  The  vessels 
were  burnt,  and  the  troops  put  on 
board  a  frigate  belonging  to  the 
admiiftl,  wliioh  afterguards  was 
captured  by  thtj  Englisli.  At 
St.  Domingo,  forces  were  landed 
to  strengthen  the  rallying  point  of 
French  riower,  which  yet  existed 
on  that  island.  At  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  and  St.  Kitt's,  predatory 
landings  were  effected  ;  and  the 
operations  of  tliis  force  under 
ViUaumee  appear  to  have  been  at* 
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tended  "^ith  some  injury  to  our 
polonies,  and  considerably  more 
terror.  Admiral  'Cochrane,  who 
was  on  the  windward  station  with 
a  force  consisting  of  four  sail  of 
the  line  with  frigates,  discovered 
the  enemy  near  Barbadoes^  but 
considered  the  inequality  of  his 
force  to  be  too  great  to  justify  his 
hazarding  an  attack  ;  and,  having 
the  option  in  his  power,  he  waited 
for  an  accession  of  strength  in  the 
island  of  ^  Tor  tola.  The  ruin  of 
this  hostile  fleet,  however,  was  at 
length  accomplished  by  the  fury 
of  the  elements.  A  gale  of  wind, 
©ne  of  the  most  tremendous  ever 
experienced,  separated  the  ships 
f>i  the  enemy,  of  which  the  French 
admiral's  with  extreme  difficulty 
and  in  a  most  .'hiittered  state  reach- 
ed the  Havannah.  The  Impe- 
tueux  made  lor  the  ccast  of  North 
America,  and  was  followed  into 
the  bay  of  Chesapeak  by  his  majes- 
ty's ships  the  Belieisle  and  Bellona, 
where  she  ran  ashore,  and  was  burnt 
by  tlie  crew  of  the  Mclampus. ,  Of 
the  remaining  vessels  of  the .  fleet 
two  were  eventually  destix)yed  by 
tli^  English  on  the  same  coast,  and 
tlie  Castor  was  supposed  to  have 
foundered  at  sea ;  while  prince  Je- 
rome, whose  Appearance  in  a  British 
port  was  anticipated  with  confidence 
and  rapture^  with  tlie  good  fortune 
which  appears  characteristic  of  his 
family^  arrrved  in  the  Veteran,  some 
time  in   August,  at  L'Orient. 

Captain  Burrows  of  the  Con- 
stance frigate  was  appointew*to  the 
comman<i  also  of  a  sloop  of  war 
of  16  guns,  and  a  brig  cf  H,  off 
one  Qt  the  ports  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  from  which  he  tbi»erved  a 
large  vessel,  which  proved  after- 
wards to  he  the  Salamander  of  44 
guns,  attempting  to  make  her  way 
our.  Being  attacked  by  the  English 
frigate,  slie  WiU  driven  on  slioie  > 


but  haviitg-been  got  off  and  fbond 
to  have  received  no  material  da- 
mage, was  advancing  again  for  her 
original  destination^  After  a  smart 
action  she  was  a  second  time  driven 
for  protection  wider  the « batteriest 
in  a  condition  so  completely  shat- 
tered, that  it  wasjnecessary  almost 
immediately  after  the  engagement, 
which  was  fought  before  thousands 
of  spectators  cm  the  French  coast, 
to  abandon  and  destroy  her.  From 
the  violence  of  the  contest  the 
Constance  herself  was  become  un- 
manageable and  at  length  driven 
on  shore,  where  she  was  taken  pos-' 
session  cf  by  the  enemy,  her  crew 
having  previously  quitted  her, 
while  that  of  tlie  Salamander  was 
brought  off  by  the  Sheldrake  sloop ; 
affording  unequivocal  and  trium- 
phant evidence  of  the  capture  of 
tlie  French  frigate  by  one  of  little 
more  than  half  her  force.  The 
commanders  of  both  vessels  were 
fcilled  in  the  action. 

The  capture  of  the  Pomon» 
frigate  of  40  guns  was  another 
instance  of  the  oiiring  and  success 
attendant  on  British  seamen.  She 
was  at  anchor  about  a  league  from 
Moro  castle  in  the  island  of  Cu- 
ba, and  had  been  reinforced  by 
ten  gun-boats  from  the  Havannah. 
In  this  situation,  and  while  under 
a  battery,  landing  specie  with 
which  she  had  returned  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  two  English  fri- 
gates hove  in  sight  and  immediate-' 
ly  bore  do^Ti  towards  the  battery  5 
notwithstanding  a  .most  dreadtu! 
fire  which  proceeded  from  all  this 
accumulation  of  hostile  force, 
after  a  resistance  of  fifteen  mmutef 
the  Pomona  struck'  her  colours, 
two  of  the  gun-boats  were  blown 
up,  five  were  taken,  and  three 
driven  on  shore;  tlie  fort  was 
afterwards  silenced  j  and  the  cap- 
tured vessel,  having  still  en  board 
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the  greater  part  of  her  Mexican ' 
cargo,  consisting  of  money,  plate, 
and  valuable  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, was  taken  possession  of  and^ 
brought  out;  the  enemy  halving 
sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred men,  while  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessels  was  of  little  extent  and 
consequence. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith,  having  the 
command  of  the  Pompee,  and  beincr 
stationed  oflF  the  coast  of  Italy, 
was  of  eminent  service  to  the  prince 
of  Hesse  Phiiipstahl  during  the 
siege  of  Gaeta,  as  well  as  in  re- 
pairing, provisioning,  and  reinfor- 
cing that  important  fortress.  A 
successful  attack  was  made  by  him 
.on  the  islar.d  of  Capri  near  Naples; 
and  with  the  boats  of  the  Pomp^ 
he  cut  out,  a  vessel  from  one  of 
the  enemy's  ports,  notwithstanding 
her  being  protected  by  a  heavy 
fire*  of  musquetry.  Tn^  a  sortie 
from  Gaeta,  already  mentioned, 
concerted  between  himself  and  the 
commandant  of  that  place,  he  co- 
operated by  a  detachment  which 
penetrated  considerably  into  the 
•  country  on  the  high-road  towards 
Naples  destroyed  one  of  the  ene- 
my's batteries  and  spiked  its  can- 
non; affording  an  opportunity  to  the 
prkice  of  Hesse,  by  this  diversion, 
for  the  destruction  of  certain  works 
of  the  besiegers,  which  was  the 
grand  object  of  this  effort. — The 
reputation'  of  lord  Cochrane  was 
also  well  sustained  this  year  by  se- 
veral gallant  exploits  made  in  his 
majesty's  ship  the  Pallas.  The 
Colpoys  hired  brig,  having  driven 
three  Spanish  luggers  under'  the 
batteries  of  Aviilos,  proceeded, 
notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire  from 
them,  to  complete  the  triumph  by 
bringing  out  tiie  vessels.  For  this 
purpose  two  boats  were  armed, 
the  iirst  of  which^  with'  only  six  men. 


took  possession  of  them,  in  defiance 
o£the  niusquetry  of  soldiers  who 
had  actually  been  sent  fronl  the 
shore  for  their  defence  ;  tb:  second 
boat  arriving  only  in  time  to  as- 
sist in  conveying  them  outof  thehar- 
bour.  This  is  an  achievement  which 
it  would  be  dii^imlt  to  credit, 
wore  it  no*-  ii^certiun'J  that  actions 
equally  surprising  have,  in  various 
instances,  been  accomplished  in 
our  naval  warfare,  and  that  the  re- 
solution of  a  handful  of  brave  men, 
in  attempting  what  the  enemy  had 
deemed  it  impossible  to  perform, 
has  often  produced  that  consterna- 
tion, that  total  prostration  of  the 
greater  physical  strength'  before 
the  less,  through  which  events  ha.ve  , 
taken  place  that,  after  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  have  equally  asto- 
nished the  conquered^  at  their  de- 
feat, and  the  victors  at  their 
triumph. 

An  action  which  requires  ho- 
nourable mention  in  the  catalogue  . 
of  illustrious  exertions  by  sea  in 
the  present  year,  was  performed  by 
a  part  of  the  Jamaica  fleet.  Eleven 
of  these  vessels  being  on  their  pas- 
sage, and  dt?stitute  of  convoy,  ' 
were  attacked  by  a  privviteer,  which 
they  beat  off  twice.  Having  re- 
ceived intelligence  soon  after,  that 
thi;ee  .vessels  of  this,  description 
were  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  pro- 
vided for  their  arrival  by  constitu- 
ting captain"  M*Farlan,  master  of 
one  of  the  ships,'  their  commodore, 
and  stnding  detachments  of  -men 
to  enable  him'  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  that  office  with  effect* 
The  privateers  soon  after  arrived, 
and  met  with  that  reception  which 
they 'were  but  little  prepared  to, 
expect  from  mercliantmen ;  and 
after  about  an  hour's  warm  fir- 
ing they  thought  proper  to  retire 
from  a  conBtct  with  those  martial 
S  traders. 
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traders,  and  left  them  to  pursue 
their  Course  without  the  slightest 
farther  attempt  at  molestation. 

It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  "French >  admiral  Xmoi^  had 
some  time  prexiously  to  the  year 
-1 806  found  his  way  with  a  squa- 
dron to  the  East  Indiesj  where  he 
had  evaded  the  notice  of  our  most 
vigilant  commanders,  and  effected 
depredations  on  the  British  trade 
to  a  very  considerable  ej[tent  His 
"  successes  were  a  theme  of  exulta- 
tion '  to  the  enemjr,  and  ^xcited^ 
feelings  of  depression  and  appre- 
-  henslon  in  this  country,  such  as  in 
similar  circumstances  will  ever  oc- 
cur in  a  mercantile  community. 
The  Isle  of  France  had  b6eB  the 
grand  dep6t  of  the  plunder  he. had 
collected  in  the  Indian  seas ; 
whence,  in  difiPerent  bottoms,  and 
after  having  in  great  measure 
been  converted  into  specie,  it  had 
b^en  transferred  to  France.  Thi- 
ther the  admiral's  ship,  the  Maren- 
go, of  eighty  guns  and  seven  hun- 
ared  and  forty-four  men  ;  and  the 
Belle  Poule,  of  forty  eighteen- 
pounders  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  were  this  year  steering 
their  course,  having  completed 
their  levies  on  British  property,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  splendid^ 
enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  their  toils. 
These  hopes,  however,  were  fatalfy 
intercepted  by  sir  John  Warren, 
with  one  of  the  squadrons  which 
had  been  dispatched  in  pursuit  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte.  After  a  run- 
ning fire  of  about  three  hours 
the  Marengo  was  obliged  to 
f trike,  and  was  speedily  follow- 
ed by  the  Belle  Poule.  This 
'  event,  mortifying  as  it  must  of 
course  have  been  to  the  French 
admiral^  was  equally  gratifying  to 
the  British  public,  who  could  not 
fail  of  being  highly  pleased  with 


this  catastrophe  of  an  ezpedirioo, 
which  in  its  progress  had  given 
considerable  ^uneasiness  and  done 
very  material  injury. 

Amidst  its  important  European 
concerns,  the  government  of 
France  was  not  inattentive  to  its 
colonial  dependencies ;  and  sensi- 
ble of  the  expediency  of  reinforce- 
ments, a  squadron  of  five  frigates 
and  two  corvettes,  containing 
about  two  iliousand  troops,  was 
fitted  out  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  at  Rochfort.  Watching  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  escape, 
and  at,  length  finding  what  they 
deemed  such,  they  quitted  the 
harbour.  The  day  after  sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  fortunate  e- 
nough  to  fall  in  with  them;  and 
after  a  chase  of  several  hours,  in 
the  latter  part  of  which  a  very' 
heavy  cannonading  took  place,  four 
of  the  frigates  struck  to  the  British 
arms.  They  "^-were  remarkably 
fine  vessels,  of  large  dimensions, 
mounting  twenty-eight  eighteen- 
pounders  on  their  main  decks,  and 
containing  each  about  650  men  in- 
cluding troops;  full  of  stores^ 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisicms. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration,  an  important  ex- 
pedition had  been  fitted  out  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  consisting  of 
several  Slips  of  the  line  and  fri- 
gates, under  the  command  of' sir 
Home  Popham,  and  a  force  of  be* 
tween  four  and  Hve  thousand  men 
under  sir  David  Baird,  destined 
against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope» 
On  the  6th  of  January,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  s^ell,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  dangerous,  having 
considerably  abated  along  the  shore 
of  Lepard*s  bay,  a  successful 
effort  was  made  for  the  landing. 
A  party  of  the  enemy's  sharp 
shooters  hovered  on  the  surroowi- 
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ing  liefghtSy  and  commanded  the 
epemtion,  but  without  effecting 
any  n^aterial  impediment ;  by  far 
the  greatest  misfortune  attending 
the  disembarkation  of  the  whole 
army,  which  was  completed  the 
ensuing  day,  being  the  overturning 
of  one  boat  containing  thirty-five 
men  of  the  ninety-third  regiment. 
On  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
the  arihv,  consisting  of  four  thou- 
sand men,  which,  by  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  any  intercourse  with 
the  fleet,  had  been  barely  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  supjlies,  form- 
ed into  two  brigades,  moved  on 
towards  Cape  Town,  and,  having 
ascended  the  Blue  Mountains,  dis- 
covered the  troops  of  the  enemy 
drawn  up  in  two .  lines,  in-  motion, 
to  anticipate  sif  David's  approach. 
They  appeared  to  consist  of  about 
five  thousand  men,  the  greater. 
part  cavalry,  with  twenty-three 
pieces  of  cannon.  As  itappeaved  that 
they  intended  to  refuse  their  right 
wing,  and  with  their  left  to  attempt 
turning  the  right  flank  of  the  Bri- 
tish, tiie  arrangements  for  this  ob- 
ject were  immediately  counteract- 
ed by  sir  David,  whose  means 
for  this  ptirpose  were  completed 
with  celerity  and  order.  The  High- 
land brigade  now  advanced,  under 
a  very  heavy  fire,  with  perfect 
steadiness.  The  enemy  maintained 
their  position,  andreceivetl  the  Bri- 
tish fire  with  firmness ;  but  the 
courage  of  the  latter,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  charging,  bore  'down  all 
opposition,  and  forced  the  enemy 
-to  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  loss 
of  the  Dutch  was  stated  at  seven 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  forming  a  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  the  English,  whose  loss 
was  considerably  under  two  hun- 
dred. The  difficulties  of  the 
troops  were  of  a  most  harassing 
ted   distressful  kind.    Their  ad- 


vance towards  the  enemy  was  im» 
peded  by  a  deep  and  heavy  sand 
covered  with  underwood.  The 
total  priTatioh  of  water,  under  a 
burning  sun,  was  a  circumstance . 
of  peculiar  aggravation,  and,  al-  ^ 
though  the  most  cordial  co-opera*- 
lion  existed  between  the  different 
departmp!\ts  (no  expedition,  pro* 
bably,  having  been  conducted  with 
more  perfect  concert  of  feeling  and 
energy)  from  the  time  of  the  land- 
ing to  the  surrender  of  Cape  Town, 
the  difficulties  attending  the  bring- 
ing on  shore  of  provisions  were 
such,  that  a  jsrreat^jart  of  th**  army 
was  in  absolute  and  extreme  want 
of  food.  T^rms  fur  this  surrender, 
however,  were  ofFei-ed  on  the  part 
of  the  commandant  of  the  town, 
on  the  9th,  and  a  capitulat'on 
was  eft'ected  on  the  fOth,  the  out- 
works having  been  previously  de* 
livered  up.  After  the  action  of 
the  8th,  general  Jansen  retired 
into  the  interior  of  the  country 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  ; 
but  prrposals  of  pacification  being 
made  to  him  by  sir  D.  Balrd,  they 
were  speedily  acceded  to,  and  the 
whole  settlement  thus  came  under 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  bis 
Britannic  majesty. 

The  intelligence  of  the  capture 
(^  the  Cape  was  received  in  Eng- 
land wiih  the  highest  satisfaction  ; 
and  it  is  an  acquisition  of  such 
value  to  this  country,  that  it  will 
probably  be  permanently  united  to 
the  Biitish  dependencies.  Its  in* 
ttinsic  value  is  very  gr^fat,'  as  it 
consists  of  a  large  territory  favour- 
ed with  a  most  salubrirus  climate, 
and  a  soil  in  the  highest  degree 
productive.  Its  fruits  and  vrines 
are  <5f  the  most  exquisite  flavour, 
and  of  the  most  exuberant  plenty  ; 
vines  are  seen  growing  wild  in  its 
w;oods.  Beef,  mux  ton,  and  poul- 
try, are  (if  .extraordins^  excellency 
8  2  afid 
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and  cheapness;  and  in  the  year 
1796  considerable  quantities  of 
wheat  were  exported  from  it  to  re- 
lieve the  scarcity  then  prevailing 
in  this  country.  The  principal 
place  in  this  large  settlement  is 
Cape  Town,  which  is  situated  on 
an  elevation  defended  by  three 
fortresses :  on  the  land  side  it  is 
protected  by  several  blockhouses^ 
which,  togetherwith  other  fortifica- 
tions, were  left  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, when  the  Cape  was  de- 
liver el  up  in  confrTmity  to  the 
•treaty  o{  Amiens,  in  a  state  of  ad- 
mirable repair  and  improvement. 
In  a  commercial  and  political  point 
of  vi©w,  this  settlement  is  justly 
described  as  being  of  inestimable 
value,  as  it  may  justly  be  regarded 
a  ^half-way  station  for  our  India 
fleets,  where-  they  may  procure 
refrebhments  of  every  description 
in  the  greatest  plenty,  and  repair 
the^jniuries,  which  may  have  oc- 
curred on  the  voyage,  to  the  ves- 
sels or  the  health  of  their  men : 
two  Beets  have  been  actually  seen 
at  one  time  in  its  bays,  breaking 
the  tedium  of  an  immense  progress 
Over  the  ocean,  enjoying  the  balmy 
atmosphere,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
freshening  bloom  and  healthful 
luxuriance  of  its  innumerable  pro- 
ductions. Among  its  political  ad- 
vantages may  be  regarded  ifs 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Mauri- 
tius that  grand  depot  pf  the 
Frcnchrin  time  of  war,  for  all  their 
means  of  molestation  in  these  di- 
stant regions,  against  which  the 
possession  of  the  Cape  mdst  faci- 
litate any  expedition,  and  must  at 
all  events  palliate  aa  atmoyance 
which  has  frequently  been  so  for- 
midable. Those  who  by  general 
consent  are  qualified  to  give  aa 
opinion  on  the  value  of  this  acqui- 
sition, have  stated  it,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  among  othersi  to  be 


of  the  most  distinguished  utility  ^ 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  no^ 
ble  lord, by  whom,  during  Mr.  Pitt'i 
administration,  the  department  of 
India  a£fairs  was  conducted,  was 
so  impressed  with  the  value  of  this 
settlement,  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
at  pronouncing,  that  the  minister 
who  should  advise  his  majesty  to 
the  cession  of  it  would  deserve  to 
lose  his  head. 

The  capture  of  the  Cape  gave 
rise  to  another  expedition,  which 
'  well  deserves  also  some  particular 
notice.  The  new  settlement  being 
deemed  perfectly  secure,,  not  only 
in  the  liberal  and  conciliating  cha- 
racter of  its  government  but  in 
positive  strength,  which  no  organiz- 
ed force  of  the  recent  establish- 
ment remained  to  oppose,  an  at- 
tack was  meditated  from  it  on  the 
Spanish  province  oi  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  South  America ;  and  a  detach- 
ment from  the  forces  at  the  Cape, 
it  was  thought,  might  be  spared 
sufficient  for  the  enterprise.  The 
squadron  destined  for  this  service 
conveyed  about  eleven  hundred 
troops,  and  arrived  off  Cape  St. 
Mary  on  the  6th  of  June.  It  was 
a  question  of  consequence  whether 
Monte  Video  or  Buenos  Ayres 
should  be  the  place  of  attack,  which, 
after  much  discussion,  was  carried 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  On  the 
25th  they  were  all  disembarked 
without  the  slightest  opposition  f 
and  on  the  26th  the  enemy  were 
still  stationed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
about  two  miles  distant,  with  the 
village  of  ,  Reduction  beneath 
tliem,  from  which  situation  they 
had  observed  the  landing  on  the 
preceding  day.  Their  -right  flank 
was  protected  by  the  village,  and 
their  force  appeared  to  consist  of 
about  two  thousand  men,  principal- 
ly of  cavalry,  and  of  eight  Beid' 
pieces*  General  Berestord^  who 
commanded 
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«ommanded  the  British  force,  be-, 
gan  to  move  against  the  enetnf 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  bottom  of  th^  heights 
was  soon  reached  by  them,  when 
the  S|ynish  arifiy  quitted  precipi- 
tately the  brow  of  xhe  hill,  which 
was  rapidly,  asceiided  by  the  as- 
sailants, who  by  a  brisk  tiic  of 
musquetry  produced  the  flight  of 
the  enemy  on  all  sides,  leaving 
four  field^ieces  and  one  tumbril 
behind  them.  In  their  flight  to- 
wards tJie  town  they  took  care  tode- 
stroy  the  bridge  over  the  river  Chiu* 
lo  which  led  to  the  city,  through 
which  they  immediately  passed 
.into  the  interior  of  the  conn- 
try ;  and  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
all  the  British  troops  had  arrived 
over  the  river:  upon  this  general 
fieresford  proceeded  towards  the 
city,  and  a  capitulation  was  in  a 
very  short  time  proposed  and  ac- 
ceded to. 

Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  time  of 
its  capture,  possessed  in  its  treasury 
and  warehouses  a  large  quantity 
of  specie  and  valuable  merchan- 
dise, belonging  to  the  public  com- 
panies or  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
which  was  reasonably  deemed  fair 
booty  to  the  conquerors,  and  a 
great  part  of  which,  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars, 
was  almost  immediately  embarked 
in  the  Narcissus,  and  dispatched, 
with  intelligence  of  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  to  England.  Two 
hundred  thousand  i^oliars  remained 
in  tlie  royal  treasury,  and  the  pro- 
perty in  the  public  depots  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  two  or 
three  millions. 

The  proceedings  of  sir  Home 
Popham  and  general  Bercsford, 
who  in  this  enterprise  acted  wicli 
a  union  of  sentiment  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  experienced  the 
digbtest  interTttption>   and  which 


should  be  regarded  as  a  model  by 
all  engaged  in  joint  commands^ 
were  attended  with  a  sense  of  ho- 
nour and  equity  highly  graiifying 
to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.  Dis- 
daining that  line  of  conduct  for 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  British 
name,  precedents  were  afforded  in 
the  commencement  of  the  first 
French  war,  by  men  now  covered 
with  public  honours,  whose  love  of  ' 
weald)  so  far  prevailed  over  the 
noblest  feelings  as  to  lead  them  to 
revive,  in  a  great  dep-rce,  the  sy- 
stematic pillage,"  thle  "  cruJ^km 
biiitam**  Of  antiquity,  their  traas« 
actions  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  conquered  country  were  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  justice  and 
liberality,  rrivate  property  was 
held  sacred  by  them.  That  part 
of  the  shipping  in  the  river  which 
consisted  of  coasting  vessels  freight- 
ed with  merchandise  belonging 
to  individual  proprietors,  and 
which  was  supposed  worth  r-early 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollar*,  was 
delivered  up  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous and  honourable  correctuess. 
Besides  tliis  security  of  pj  ivate  pro- 
perty, guarantied  in  the  capitula- 
tion, and  by  a  proclamation  v.liich 
speedily  followed,  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  was  allowed  to  die  inha- 
bitants according  to  its  established " 
modes,  the  possession  of  tlieir  civil 
rights  and  immunities,  and  their 
forms  of  municipal  and  judicial  ad- 
ministration were  continued ;  hc.vy 
duties  were  taken  off,  or  mitigated; 
a  free  trade  was  granted  to  them  as 
it  was  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Trinidad,  who.^e  happin^'ss  under 
his  Britannic  n^ajesLy's  government 
was  held  forth  as  an  exxonple  of 
what  might  result  to  his  new  sub- 
jects of  IJuenos  Ayres : — all  v.ere 
invited  to  join  in  promcjtii^^-  itie 
public  order  anci  tranq.  ''  ty, 
which  die  troops  were  in  no  in- 
S  3  stance 
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stance  suffered  to  molest ;  and  the 
grand  object  of  the  new  possessors 
appeared  to  be,  to  create  that  happy 
state  of  the  public  feeling.  With  re* 
spect  tf;  the  government,  which 
might  supersede  all  exercise  of  vio* 
ii  nee,  ard  which  would  flow  from 
mild  authority,  and  lead  to  willing 
obedience. 

From  this  review  of  the  events 
of  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain 
was  particularly  engaged,  it  will 
appear  that  the  bravery  of  i^s  sea- 
men and  officers  was  never  superi- 
or, and  does  not  seem  capable  of 
being  exceeded  in  future  times  ; — 
on^  generation  of  heroes  moves  off 
the  stage  of  public  life  only  to  be 
followed  by  another,  the  same  in 
ardor,  the  same  in  talents^  but  not 
always  the  same  in  the  opportu- 
nities enjoyed  by  them  of  morJ 
tifying  the  pride  and  impairing 
the  resources  of  the  enemy.  Tm 
scene  of  combat  uniformly  proves 
the  theatre  of  glory;  and  whenever 
the  enemy  v^ill  supply  a  Trafaln:ar, 
the  British  navy  wiil  be  certain  to 
display  a  Nekon*  To  the  phins  of 
Maida  the  patriot  will  turn  his  eye 
with  feelings  similar  to  those  which 
he  experience's  on  the  view  of  the 
maritime  successes  of  his  country- 
men, enhanced,  perhaps,  some- 
what|  by  the  circumstance,  that, 


while  our  naval  pre-eminence  i»  sfii 
fully  allowed  as  it  is  obvious,  the 
victory   of   sir   John    Stuart   was 

fained  on  an  element  on  which  the 
'rench  admit  of  no  superior,  or 
even  equal.  In  this  cont^st>  how- 
ever, though  they  produced  their 
choicest  troops,  their  ablest  generals, 
and  were  of  far  superior  numbers, 
they  were  subdued  under  the  energy 
of  British  heroism,  and  fled  frOmthe 
shoiks(if  battle  ^^^th  precipitatiori 
and  dismay.  'J''o  the  expeditions 
of  the  year  he  will  look,  as  having 
procured  an  addition  to  tlie  Bri- 
tish empire  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance to  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  its  commerce  and  the  annoyance 
of  the  enepiy;  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  enterprises  pregnant  with 
consequences  of  unspeakable  be- 
nefit to  this  country,  and  which 
may  more  than  counterbaTance  the 
advantages  obtained  by  our  in- 
sariable  rival  by  his  destruction  of 
the  balance  of  Europe.  In  the 
British  successes  he  will,  in  short, 
see  the  illustration  of  national  re- 
nown, the  security  of  trade,  the 
acquisition  of  extensive  territory, 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  enemy, 
shut  up  and  barred  within  all  his 
ports ;  or,  if  escaping  from  im- 
prisonment,  pursued  to  hjs  de* 
siruction. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  iX. 

Conduct  of  Prussia — Versatility  and  Selfishness  iqf  its  Policy— Its  Oc* 
cupation  of  Hanover — H^ar  between  Prussia  and  England — Disgust  of 
ike  Prussian  People  and  Army  with  their  Government — ProhUntion  ly- 
"  that  Government  of  Political  DisaLtsion —  Cashiering  of  Officers  for 
their  Strictures  on  Public*  Affmrs — War  bclivepi  Sweden  and  Prussia^-" 
Conduct  of  Russia-— Capture  ofCattaro  fromihe  Austrians  by  a  Russian 
Force  ^Doubtful  State  of  France  and  Austria-^  Detention  of  Brannau 
and  the  Just t  van  Prisoners — Refbrtns  ff  the  Emperor  of  Germany — yJp* 
pointment  of  the  Arcliduke  Charles  to  the  supreme  Regulation  of  the 
Military  Department — His  Punishment  of  the  Defaulters  in  the  late 
Campaign — Extent  and  importance  of  his  Arrangements— r  French  Troops 
in  Germany — Austria,  unable  'tvith  all  her  Exertions  to  struggle  with 
France,  is  obliged  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany  —Fede* 
rations  rftlie  ^Wiine—Act  of  Abdication — Consequences  (f  these  Changes: 


THE  conduct  of  Prussia  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing year  had  baffled  the  hopes  of 
all  who  ardently  ^vished  a  check 
should  finally  be  imposed  on  the 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  France. 
The  rivalship  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
might  well  be  supposed  to  pre- 
clude cordial  co-operaiion  ;  hut  a 
common  participation  of  danger 
"Will  frequently  banish  mutual  jea- 
lousies and  soften  disgii<;ts,,  and 
produce  a  union  sufficiently  firm, 
for  a  time,  and  capable  of  repress- 
ing a  common  adversary,  ,al- 
though  after^vards  the  ancient  feuds 
are  revived,  and  found  to  have 
been  suspended  only,  and  not  an- 
nihilated.— Such,  it  was  hoped, 
might  have  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  two  great  powers, 
Austria  and  Prussia  ;  and  mrUiy 
indications  seemed  to  be  given  by 
the  latter  of  a  strong  propensity, 
sometimes,  it  was  thought,  of  a 
strong  djetemiination,  to  join  the 
coalition.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, such  was  the  progress  of  Bo- 
naparte that  the  last  spark  of  hope 
relating  to  this  conceit  was  extin- 
guisliedy  while  the  versaiility  and 


equivocation,  the  odious  rivalry 
and  selfish  rapacity  of  Prussian  po- 
licy, became  the  theme  of  universal 
invective ;  and  circumstances  took 
place  which  convinced  those  %vho 
remained  unconvinced  before,  that 
rhe  had  been  guided  in  her  con- 
duct by  motives  of  tlie  most  un- 
worthy character.  On  the  27th 
of  January,  a  proclamation  was 
published  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Hanover,  in 
which  it  was  observed,  that,  since 
tlie  events  which  terminated  in  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  the  only  means 
of  preserving  that  country  from 
the  flames  of  war  consisted  in  form- 
ing a  convention  with  the  French 
emperor,  by  v/hich  tlie  states  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  Germany 
were  to  be  wholly  occupied  and 
governed  by  Prussia,  till  peace;  ^ 
and  all  the  authorities  of  that 
country  were  called  upon  to 
conform  to  the  dispositions  m<ide 
for  this  purpose;  ;ind  to  yield 
submission  to  the  civil  and  milr. 
tary  administration  as  appointed 
in  the  person  of  general  Keck- 
nert  and  the  commissioners  chosen 
by  him.  On  this  subject  a  note  ' 
was  presented  on  the  17th  of 
S  4  March, 
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March,   by  Mr.  secretary  Fox,  to 
baron    Jacobi,    which    states    the 
great  anxiety  of  his  majesty  at  the 
.    manner  in  which   possession   had 
been  taken  of  the  electorate  by  the 
Prussian  troops,  and  that,  certainly, 
ibi  any  arowed  purpose  of  its  oc- 
cupation,   tiie    subversion    of    its 
civil  administraLion  could  not  by 
any  means  be  requisite.     The  ho* 
nour  of  his  Prussian  niaje:>:v  re- 
qtiircd  his.  most  clear  and  decided 
declaration,  before  all  Europe,  of 
the  occupation  being  intended  only 
to  be  temporary  j  and  his  majesty 
desired  to  be  equally    explicit  to 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes,  if  indeed . 
any  such  had  been  entertained  by 
the  court  of  Berlin,  that  any  con- 
venience of  political  arrangement, 
much  less  any  oiler  of  equivalent 
or    indemnity,   could    induce    his 
majesty  so  far  to  forget  what  was 
due  to  his  legitimate  rights,  as  well 
as  to  the  fidelity  and  attachment 
" of  his  Hanqverian ,  subjects,  as  to 
consent   to  the  alienation  of  the 
electorate.  Wha^ver  cessions  might 
be  contemplated  to   France,  tney 
could   be  no  justification   of   the 
taking  of  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain's  lawfiil  inheritance    by    his 
Prussian  majesty,  who  will  rather, 
it  is  added,  follow  the  honourable 
dictates  of  his  own  heart,  and  not 
have  recourse  to  so   dreadful    an 
example  as  this  <;onduct  would  ex- 
hibit  to   all  Europe.      Soon  after 
this,  however,  his  Prussian  majenty 
thought  proper  to  dl-op  the  sli;>ht 
veil  v^ith  which  he  had  so  ineffec- 
tually attempted  the  concealment 
of  his  real  designs  on  the  •  electo- 
rate, by  publishing,  on  the  first  of 
April,   a  proclamation,    :n   which 
he  states  ihe  conclusion  of  a  con- 
vention  between  himself  and  the 
French  emperor,  for  the  exchange 
of  Hanover  Jn  jelLurn  for    three 
provinces  of  his  monaixhy :  ai)d, 
6 


as  the  Hanoverian  states  were  pos. 
sessed  by  France  'in  right  of  con- 
quest, he  declares  that  the  right* 
f  ul  possession  of  the  electondxStatas 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick  situated 
in  Germany,  had  passed  over  to 
him  in  return  for  tlie  above  cession 
on  his  parti  and  that  they  were 
now  subjected  only  to  his  ;power ; 
that  thenceforth  their  government 
would  be  administered  in  his  name 
alone,  and  under  his  supreme 
authority.  The  ports  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  rivers  running  into  the 
same,  were  also  to  be  shut  against 
the  English  trade  and  navigation. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  mim'- 
sters  of  the  neutral  powers  were 
informed  that  measures  had  been 
taken  for  blockading  the  rivers 
Ems,  Weser,  Elbe  and  Trave ;  and 
a  message  was  sent  to  both  houses 
of  parliament,  stating  the  termina- 
tion of  friendly  intercourse  between 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  in 
consequence  of  those  aggre^ions 
which  it  was  impossible  for  his 
majesty  to  pass  unnoticed,  without 
violating  his  first  duty  to  his  peo« 
pie.  An  order  was  issued  for  the 
seizure  and  detention  of  all  vessels 
found  navigating  under  Prussian 
colours.  The  greatest  activity 
was  immediately  manifested  by 
all  the  British  cruizers,  and  the 
harbours  of  the  island  were  speedi- 
ly crowded  with  captured  vessels. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the 
subjects  of  Prussia  were  well  aware 
of  this  abject  degradation  in  which 
they  had  been  mvolved  by  their 
government;  and  the  disaffection 
and  discontents  which  ensued  were 
natural  to  the  occasion.  Expres<% 
sions  of  loyal  and  devout  attach* 
ment  we^e  suspended.  Conver<» 
sations  in  public  assumed  a  tone 
of  animated  comment  upon  public  - 
measures  which  had  rarely  been 
employed.    Men  of  ra^Jc  and  sta^ 
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tion  deplofed  the  shade  which  had 
been  thrown  over  the  character  of 
their  country.  The  military  en- 
tered into  the  general  feeling  with 
peculiar  ardour :  this  feeling  was 
in  some  instances  almost  roused 
to  phrensy,  and,  if  probable  reports 
may  be  credited,  the  attendants 
and  relations  of  Majesty  itself  were 
daring  enough  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence to  give  intimatidns  of  their 
dis^sts.  This  spirit  of  high  dis- 
dain, dangerous"  in  any  govern- 
ment, and  particularly .  in  a  mili« 
tary  one,  when  those  who  are  de- 
stined for  the  support  of  despotism 
feel  a  stionger  aisposition  to  le- 
monstrate  than  to  obey,  was 
thought  not  unworthy  the  notice  of 
power.  Several  of  the  n)ilicary 
officers  of  the  staff  were  not  only 
reprimanded,  but  cashiered,  for  the 
freedom  ^viih  which  they  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  political  to- 
pics J  and  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished, prohibiting  the  discussion 
of  the  proceedings  of  governmerit : 
measures  which  checked  the  ebul- 
lition of  popular  feeling,  but  con- 
firmed probably  rather  than  chan- 
ged the  public  opinion.  To  the 
lung  of  Sweden  the  conduct  of 
Prussia  was  equally  exceptionable 
as  to  her  own  subjects,  and  he  felt 
jipt  that  restraint  in  the  expression 
of  his  disgust  which  was  experien- 
ced by  them.  The  conduct  of  this 
prince  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
a  striking  and  laudable  contrast  to 
that  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  which 
inspired  him  with  sentiments  of 
extreme  irritation  and  aversion  ; 
and,  agreeably  to  authority  which 
.^an  easily  be  credited,  led  him  to 
gpply  epithets  of  no  qualified  in- 
dignation. In  conformity  to  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
ciat  and  himself,  he  had  united  with 
them  for  the  protection  of  the 
rleptorate,  agai^t  France,     With 


this  view  the  territory  of'  Lauen-  . 
burg,  which  belongs  to  the  electo- 
rate, had  been  occupied  by  hims 
and  when  the  views  of  Prussia 
against  this  dependency  were  fully 
uniblded,  he  manifested  every  dis^  . 
position  of  hostility  to  her  preten- 
sions; and,  although  obliged  to 
evacuate  Lauenburg  by  the  su- 
periority of  the  Prussian  forces 
when  threatened  with  the  most 
active  and  dangerous  hcstilitie» 
against  his  Pomeranian  ^tates,  h* 
exerted  himself  with  the  utmost  as- 
siduity to  prepare  for  their  defei^ce^ 
co-operated  in  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  5^ussia,  and  wanted  no-- 
tiling  but  more  '  eiHcient  means  to 
punij'h  her  selfish  and  pernicious 
policy, as  it  merited.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  of  the  political 
relations  of  these  ])0wers  were  of 
so  singular  and  varying  a  nature^ 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  that  these 
hostile  demonstrations,  threatening 
as  they  were  for  a  time,  were  at-  . 
tended  with  no  important  conse^ 
quences. 

The  Russian  forces,  after  their 
return,  in  consccjuenc?  of  peace 
between  France  and  x\ustria,  were 
still  kept  up  to  tb.eir  establish- 
ment, or  ratiier  indeed  consider- 
ably increased  by  new  levies* 
The  idea  of  prosecuting  the  war 
seemed  by  no  means  abandoned 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  hope  seemed  t«  be  entertained 
by  him  of  a  renewed  opportunity 
for  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the 
allies,  and  effecting  the  deliverance 
of  Europe.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  not  inactive  in  that  Beld  which 
was  still  open  to  his  exirtions.  Bf 
the  treaty  of  Presburg,  thf  Vene- 
tian territories  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  togetlier  with  part  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  were  to  be 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  a6 
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also  the  months  t>f  the  Cattaro. 
Th^  latter^  constitnte  a  position, 
upon  the  Adriatic,  of  extraordinary- 
strength.  By  the  various  inter- 
sections of  rivers,  and  other  pe- 
culiar circumstances  attend  »ng 
■tiiis  situation)  it  is  capable  of  de- 
fence by  a  very  small  number 
of  men  ^garnst  a  very  superior 
force.  The  officer  who  commanded 
the  fortress  was  general  Brady, 
^ho  possessed  but  a  small  number 

>  of  troopsj^accordirtg  to  the  Aus- 
trian statement,  not  more  than 
eighty  men.  The  time  for  deliver- 
ing it  up  had  expired*  and  never- 
theless it  remained  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrian  command- 

*  ant;  when  an  officer  in  the  Russian 
service,  whether  instructed  by  his 
government,  or  acting  from  the 
'Kuggestions  of  his  own  mind  with 
respect  to  *the  importance  of  the 
enterprise,  appeared  before  the 
|)lace,  and  summoned  it  to  surren- 
der.  The  expedition  was  conduct- 
ed with  promptitude  and  decision  ; 
and  from  the  suddenness  of  his 
appearance,  the  inefficacy  of  the 
garrison,  or  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  governor  to  accommo- 
date the  recent  ally,  rather  than 
enemy  of  his  master,  with  so  valu- 
i^ble  a  staticn^  the  Russian  officer 
easily  succee^ded,  and  the  summons 

.  was  obeyed  without  delay.  The 
dexterity  with  which  the  French 
in  this  instance  were  circumvented 
^y  an  enemy  whom  thc^  had  af- 
fected to  despise  as  destitute  of  tlie 
least  portion  of  skill  or  stratagem, 
gave  no  small  triumph  to  the  court 
of  Petersburg,  little  less  perliapB 
than  what  arose  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  acquisiiion  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  intelligence  of  this 
event  was  received  by  the  cabinet 
of  the  ThuiHeries  uiih  all  those 
indications  of  chagrin  and  ruge 
Which  migiit  naturally  be  expected. 


The  French  ambassador  at  Vienna 
was  ordered  to  remonstrate  r.n  the 
occasi^n  \\ith  extreme  mergv,  and 
to  insist  most  peremptorily  tm  the 
fijifilment  of  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg,  and  on  the  delivery  of  Cat- 
taro, not  through  the  medium  of 
its  present  Russian  possessor,  but 
by  the  Austrians  themselves,  from 
whose  hands  alone  the  French 
should  receive  it.  Russia,  however, 
retained  her  conquest  amidst  all  the 
discussions  and  irritation  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  and  until  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  year,  when  a 
larger  theatre  was  opened  for  her 
exertions,  and  the  circumstances  of 
Albania  (which,  yet,  after  its  ori- 
ginal seizure,  afforded  no  event  of 
considerable  consequence,)  formed 
the  principal  ol>ject  of  her  atten- 
tion and  hostility. 

The  disgust  occasioned  in  the 
French  cabinet  by  the  surrender 
of  Cattaro,  was  connected  with  the 
refusal  of  Austria  to  permit  a 
passage  through  its  territory  into 
Dalmatia,  the  reason  for  which 
refusal  was  stated  to  be,  that 
tlie  Russi?.ns  would  expect,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  an  advantage 
granted  to  the  French,  similar 
facilities,  and  the  hereditary  states 
would  be  exposed  to  those  incon* 
veniences  which  never  fail  to  at- 
tend the  march  of  large  bodies  of 
armed  men  in  any  country.  These 
two  causes  of  disgust  led  to  the 
detention  of  Brannau  by  the 
French.  The  Austrian  prisoners 
also,  who  had  not  already  return- 
ed to  tlieir  own  country,  were  or- 
dered to  halt  and  go  back  to 
France.  Such  were  the  unsettled 
relations  between  France  and 
Austria  for  a  Icmg  time :  and, 
considering  the  distress  ^r.d  loss 
which  Austria  had  experienced  in 
the  late  campaign,  it  was  gratis 
fying  to  see  that  she  thought,  her. 
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self  strong  enough  to  refuse  any 
demand  and  resist  any ,  pretension 
of  the  conqueror.  ^Opposition, 
however  slight,  excited  gleams  of 
hope,  that  the  emperor  might  yet 
recover  in  time  some  means  of  ef- 
fectual resistance;  a  hope  which 
was,  also,  somewhat  encouraged 
by  the  appointment  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles  to  the  chief  command 
of  all  the  forces  of  his  empire,  with 
full  power  to  effect  such  reform  in 
the  state  of  the  armies  as  the  crisis 
of  the  tiroes  called  for.  The  defaul- 
ters in  the  late  miserable  campaign 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  many  of 
them  receivea  that  punishment 
which  their  treachery  or  cowardice 
fully  merited.  One  general  was  shot 
for  his  conduct  at  Ulm.  Neglect 
of  duty,  arising  from  no  mean  or  cri- 
minal intentions,  was  far  from  being 
passed  unnoticed.  The  prince  of 
Auesburg,  by  whose- neglect  and 
folly  the  bridge  of  Vienna,  which 
he  had  been  ordered  to  bum  down, 
was  left  standing,  was  sentenced  to 
an  imprisonment  often  years.' 

Innumerable  were  the  courts 
martial  held,  by  order  of  the  arch- 
duke, in  his  new  and  distinguished 
situation;  and  in  many  cases, 
where  no  higher  punishment  was 
required,  a  dismissal  from  the  ser- 
vice was  the  result.  Those  officers, 
also,  who,  from  \^atever  cause, 
had  become  in  firm,  were  suspersed- 
ed  on  respectable  establishments ; 
and  in  the  room  of  men  who  had 
shown  themselves  in  the  crisis  of 
dan^r  totally  iiicom|>etent  to  af- 
ford their  .country  protection,  were 
substituted  others  of  high  honour, 
vigorous  a<?tivity,  and  alert  obedi- 
ence. The  judgment  and  energy 
displayed  by  the  emperor's  brother 
in  the  duties  of  his  department 
were  such  as  did  honour  to  his 
appointment.  He  dismissed  all 
^oreigners^  who    held   commands 


in  the  Austrian  armies.  He  wa$ 
convinced  that  a  nation  will  ever 
be  best  protected  by  its  own  chil- 
dren. In  pursuance  of  this  last 
idea,  the  institution  of  voluntary 
corps  was'  adopted  ;  ,  and '  in  the 
capital,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
hereditary  states,  vast  numbers 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  honour  and 
pnttrictism,  and  formed  themselves 
into  armed  associations,  ready  at 
their  country's  call  to  fly  to  her 
as  s  i  stance.  A  rrangements  were 
m<ide  to  facilitaie  the  means  of  re- 
,  cruiting,  and  filling  up  the  differ^ 
ent  battalions  in  the  service  to 
their  correct  complement,  as  well 
as  for  increasing  the  number  already 
on  the  estabiisliment.  The  former 
system  of  military  regulations  was 
succeeded  by  a  new  code,  calcu- 
lated to  introduce  simplicity  and 
dispatch :  and  in  few  cases  has  so 
general  and  valuable  a  change 
been  effected  in  the  military  ar- 
rangements of  a  country  as  in  this 
instance  was  accomplished, 

Hiese  regulations  were  certainly 
not  unnoticed  by  Bonaparte;  but 
in  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Europe^  the  reinforcements  of  the 
Austrian  armies  could  not  certainly 
be  construed  into  any  deviation 
from  even  the  spirit  of  treaties* 
With  Russia,  in  vast  force  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  Prussia  upon 
the  full  ,war  establishment,  and 
Bonaparte  himself  covering  Ger- 
many with  his  battalions,  the  jus- 
tification of  this  increase  was  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  reasonable  ex- 
ception, and  the  captious  vigilance 
of  Napoleon  could  not  pretend 
that  it  was  not  a  measure  of  vin- 
dicable  and  essential  policy.  Iq 
the  situation  however  in  which 
Bonaparte  at  present  was,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
progress  of  political  change.  After  , 
with4rawiDg  from  Bohemia  and 
Mpravia 
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Moniria  he  had  concentrated  his 
anny.  To  this  formidable  engine 
lie  was  indebted  for  all  his  politi- 
cal as  well  as  military  distinction^ 
and  he  was  determined  to  keep  it 
mxhat  commanding  situalion,  by 
which  h^  might  not  only  secure 
vliat  he  had  gained,  but  complete 
the*  yet  undeveloped  plans  of  his 
ambition^  In  the  heart  of  Ger- 
aqany  he  fixed  its  station  :  hence,  if 
any  blush  of  shame^  for  her  degra*- 
dacion  should  kindle  on  the  cheek 
of  Prussia  ;  if  Austria  should  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  that  depres-^ 
tton  wherein   she  -had  been  plun- 

fed,  in  which,  however,  amidst  all 
er  losses,  she  had  preserved  her 
honour;  if  in  the  territories  of 
cither  power  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should  see  reason  to  expect  a 
theatre  for  those  formidable  hos- 
tilities which  he  wanted  only  an 
cpportunity  for  displaying; — from 
this  commanding  eminence  Bona- 
parte could  discern  and  anticipate 
their  movements.     Here  he  could 

.  exercise  his  eagle  eye,  and  was 
xcady  to  crush  with  his  talons  the 
first  offspring  of  tlie  hostile  mind. 
Bot  Austria,  with  all  her  exertions, 
was  little  inclined  to  engage  again 
ID  the  contest ;  and  alihough  not 
calmly,  contented  with  her  situa- 
tion* she  felt  it  preferable  to  irre- 
trievable ruin.  She  seemed  in* 
deed  destined  to  verify  the  dedara- 

^tion  of  Bonaparte, — that,  in  his 
»rangements  with  tliat  power» 
posterity  would  never  be  able  to 

.  xeproach  him  witli  the  want  of 
foresight ;  and,  having  not  reached 
the  ultimate  point  of  her  depression 
Ly  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  she  was  . 
afterwards  induced  or  compelled 
to  sign  an  abdicationof  her  German 
ispperial  title.  In  tlie  month, of 
August  this  abdication  took  plac^. 
In  a  proclamation  by  the  emperor 
9si  thi&  <i^c,  be  stated,  that,  even 


had  the  slightest  hope   remained 
after  the   treaty    of   Presburg  of 
,such  an  alteration  o(   a£[airs,  :a 
might  have  permitted  the  execi^ 
tion  of  his  various  imperial  duties, 
the.  convention  lately   ratified  ^at 
Paris,  relative  to  the  separation  of 
several  considerable  states  of  the 
empire,  and  their  peculiar  confe- 
deration, would  have  utterly  and 
for  ever  extinguished  it.     His  prin- 
dples  and  duty  therefore  required 
of  hini  the  abdication  of  a  crovm 
which    was  ralued  by  htm  only 
while  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  German  states,  and  could  per^. 
form  the  duties  which  were  con* 
nected  with  it.     But  the  charge  of 
chief  of  the  empire  having  ceas- 
ed by  this  new  confederation,  the 
ties   by   which  he   was    attaidied 
to   the   states  of   Germany  were 
completely    dissolved*     He    was 
acquitted  of  his  obligations ;  he  re- 
signed the  imperial  crovni :  and  he 
absolved  all  the  electors,  princes, 
states  and   magistrates,    frona  all 
those  oblfgations    by  which   they 
had  been  united  to  himself  by  the 
laws  of  the  Germanic  constitution. 
The  confederation  of  the  Rhine» 
to  which  his  imperial  majesty  re- 
ferred in  this  curious  and   humi- 
liating document,  was  ratified  on 
the  12tli  of  July.    Tliis  important 
paper,  which  by  a  few  lines  of  the 
pen,  supported,  however,  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  subverted  the 
complicated  establishment  of  ages, 
commences   with    observing    that 
their  majesties  tlie  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg,  the  archchanceU 
lor,  the  elector  of  Baden,  the  duke 
of  Berg,  (thp  emperor's  brothcr-ia- 
law    Murat,)   together    with    the 
landgrave    of   Hesse  Darmstadt, 
and  various  other  princes,  dukes 
and  counts,  whose  names  are  enu- 
merated, bebg  deurous  to  secure 

the 
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&e  peace  df  Soothcrn  Germany, 
"which  experience  had  long  since 
proved  could  derive  no  guaiantee 
from  the  existing  constitution,  had , 
appointed  certain  plenipotentiaries 
to  effect  airangements,  from  which 
this  guarantee  would  naljurally  and 
decidedly. result.  In  consequence 
of  the  dispositions  which  they  had 
agreed  on,  and  "Mrhich  were  ra- 
tifieu,  the  states  of  the  conti^ct- 
ing  parties  were  to  he  for  ever  se- 
parated'from  the  Germanic  tody, 
and  united  by  a  particular  act, 
called  the  ^  Confederated  States  of 
the  Empire.  The  affairs  of  this 
confederation  were  to  be  discussed 
in  a  congress  which  -should  sit  at 
Frankfort,  divided  into  two  col- 
leges, respectively  of  kings  and 
princes,  vbere  all  disputes  should 
be  settled  that  might  arise  among 
the  members,  who  could  in  no  case 
«iter  into  the  service  of  any  other 
power  than  the  confederation,  nor 
alienate  to  any  other  power  their 
sovereignty  or  tenitory.  Tlie  elec- 
tor archchancellor  was  to  preside 
in  this  congress  nnder  the  title  of 
prince  primate,  having  the  city  and 
territory  of  Frankfort  under  his 
complete  sovereignty,  and  on  the 
demise  of  any  prince  primate  the 
right  of  naming  a  successor  should 
attach  to  the  emperor  of  France, 
who-  was  to  be  proclaimed  protec- 
tor of  die  confederation.  Various 
cessions  and  exchanges  between  the 
several  members  of  the  federation 
are  specified,  and  very  consider- 
able  additions  of  territory  were 
made  to  many  oC  them,  to  which 
they  bad  no  other  right  than  what 
arose  from  die  power  of  the  union. 
With  respect  to  each  member,  the 
limits  are  minutely  set  down  of  his 
territory  and  autliority,  in  which 
die  sovereignty .  of  the  imperial 
koightdoms  in  each  state  is  includ- 
ed,   la  the  event  of  a  continental 


war,  which  should  involve  either 
the  emperor  of  France  or  any  ia- 
dividual  of  the  union,  all  parties 
should  make  a  common  cause,  and, 
in  case  of  preparations  for  war 
against  one  of  the  parties,  his  mini-  ^ 
ster  should  be  authorised  to  de- 
mand of  the  congress  a  general 
arming  of  the  confederation.  The 
congress  should  regulate  the  pro- 
portion of  assistance  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  case,  and  the  sum- 
mons of  the  emperor  to  the  parties 
should  be  the'signal  for  their  taking 
the  field. 

The  fallen  fortunes  qf  the  house 
of  Austria,  thus  stripped  qf  its  ho- 
nours, and  compelled  to  shelter  Its 
most  distinguidied  title  of  empe- 
ror in  its  hereditary  states,  where, 
as  if  by  a  prophetic  anticipation,  ft 
had  secured  an  .asylum,  prescrtcs 
an  impressive  picture  to  the  ima- 
gination«  It  was  a  spectacle  frf 
no  common  interest,  to  observe 
the  descendant  of  imperial  chiefe 
through  a  long  series  of  generations  • 
degraded  into  a  renunciation  of  Iks 
dignity  in  behalf  of  a  man,  Vbci, 
by  his  talents  and  his  sword,  was 
enabled  to  trample  on  the  necks  dE 
sovereigns;  and  by  whom  famrly 
honours,  and  political  establish-* 
ments,  which  had  endured  for  cen- 
turies, were  swept  away  in  promis- 
cuous ruin. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  new 
confederation,  in  consequence  -of 
their  accession  to  it>  found  thefir 
dominions  compacted  or  extended- 
The  princes,  counts,  and  other ' 
members  of  the  ancient  (Establish- 
ment, who  are  not  named  in  the 
act  of  confederation,  and  whose 
possessions  joii^d  or  were  included 
in  those  of  tiie  princes  whose  names 
were  attached  to  it,  lost  their  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty.  The  right 
of  maintaining  troops,  the  right  t>f 
holding    tribunals,   of   raising  re^ 
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Tenue>  of  appointing  diplomatic 
agents,  which  constitute  the  chief 
characteristics  of  dominion,  was 
transferred  to  this  selection  of  po- 
tentates. A  great  number  of  ad- 
ministrations and  jurisdictions  was 
thus  for  ever  extinguished.  Per- 
sonages whp  had  kept  splendid 
courts,'  supported  guards,  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  college  of  the  em- 
pire, and  \A  their  own  dominions, the 
magnificence  of  princely  revenue, 
were  now  suppressed,  and  tlie  for- 
mer associates  of  the  splendour 
attached  to  the  chief  of  the  empire, 
when  high  occasions  called  for  a 
concentration  of  the  dignities  of 
Germany,  now  participated  in  his 
humiliation.  All  reverses  of  this 
description  in  tlie  fortunes  of  in- 
dividuals will  inevitably,  in  the 
m«m  of  comprehensive  and  en- 
h'ghtened  humanity,  excit/e  senti- 
ments of  commiseration.  But  with 
respect^  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many, the  benefits  which  may  result 
from  tlie  subversion  of  its  cum- 
brous constitution  may  easily  be 
supposed  great.  Its  tardy  deli- 
berations and  complicated  forms, 
vhich  were  calculated  to  repress 
all  useful  enthusia^^m,  and  to  pro- 
crastinate action  till  energy  was 
impaired,  and  the  opportunity  for 
action  was  passed,  will  be  super- 
seded by  regulations  less  inconsis- 
tent with  promptitude  and  vigour. 
A  security  vnli  now  be  prcjjcnted 
to  the  smaller  states  of  the  con- 
federaiioiii  in  the  vigilance  and  re- 
sources of  their  imperial  guardian, 
'who  will  suffer  no  mfxactions,  at 
least  beyond  his  own,  to  pass  un- 
noticed and  unavenged.  The  sub- 
.  sritution  of  a  few  despotisms,  in 
the  room  of  many,  will  certainly 
not  long  be  deplored  by  the  mass 
of  Gfeiman  popuhuion.  It  is  per- 
haps difficult  to  paint,  in  colours 
stronger  than  the  case  would  jus- 
'4t 


tify,  the  arrogance  of  the  gresrt^ 
and  the  depression  of  the  little,  the 
rapacity  and  impoverishment,  the 
pride  and  abjectness,  which  were 
the  consequences  of  that  minute 
subdivision  of  soverfeignty,  which 
existed  under  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  the  empire.  To  support 
a  pageantry  of  state,  which,  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  splendors  of 
a  powerful  and  opulent  monarchy, 
would  appear  deserving  of  every 
expressionof  ridicule  or  contempt; 
the  territories  of  these  petty  sove- 
reigns were  exposed  to  every  op- 
pression tliat  inventive  poverty 
could  suggest.  The  extortion  of 
revenue  was  a  summary  of  the  cares 
of  government.  The  acquisition 
of  that  property  from  the  people 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the 
means  of  its  security,  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  sentiments,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  the  improve- 
ment of  its  valuable  establish- 
ments, and  thus  increasing  the 
sympathies  which  should  ever  exist 
between  power  and  subjection,  was 
applied  to  exhibit  as  strikingly  as 
possible  the  contrast  of  princely 
splendor  and  plebeian  poverty,  and 
in  cherishing  that  pride  and  ser- 
vility which,  in  these  miserable 
states,  too  often  prevailed  over 
every  better  feeling,  absorbing  all 
the  benevolence  of  authority,  all 
the  dignity  of  submission,  aud  every 
impulse  of  manly  character.  At 
the  funeral  of  institutions  such  as 
these,  few  tears  can  be  shed  by  the 
genuine  friends  of  mankind,  who 
will  rather  rejoice  that  the  miti- 
gated despotism  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals has  supplanted  that  aristo* 
cracyof  German  potentates,  which» 
with  some  illustrious  exceptions» 
fettered  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind,  and  whose  haughtiness  and 
avarice  involved  their  suBjects, 
whom  they  considered  as  the  more 
valuable 
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valnable  species  erf  cattle  upon  their    ness  of  servility,  and  all  the  pentiry 
patrimonial  soil,  in  all  the  mean-    of  destitution. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R     X. 

Some  Circumstances    hiiy'ing    to    Bonaparte    and '  France  ^Bn7japarte*s 
Visit  to  the  King  of  B<ivnrio,  and  Amusements  at  Munich— His  Open'^' 
ingofthc  Legiitative  Brtiy  —His  Address — Exposd  of  the  Empire     Con* 
duct  oj  Bonaparte  to  Frafne—lMrtc  proposed  to  the  Senate  ly  the  Arch^ 
chancellor'-  Imw  of  the  fmfjerial  family — Settlement  of  Joseph  Bona* 
parte  on  tU-  Throne  of  Naples—  Preferment  ofMurat.  Berthier,  and  th$ 
Prince  Borghese^^litles  and  Establishments  corf  erred  on  variovs  Of- 
fers from  the  ftalian  States  Si^ttlement  of  the  Italian  Croivn  on  Prince 
Eugene^ Order    uf  '  The  Knights  of  the  Iron   Crown* — R^nutem  for 
the  Soldiers  who  fell  ifi  Brittle  --Appointment  of  a  Grand  Military  FeS' 
tival — Arrival  of  th^  Turkish  /mbassador — Embassy  front  their  High: 
Mightinesses  of  Holland— Appointment  pf  Louis  Bonaparte  to  the  Throne 
of  Holland — Constitutional  A(t —Specimen   (f  Dutch  Liberty — Bona-- 
parte* s  Military    Execution    of  Palm— Hostility  to  the  Fteedom  ^fthe. 
Press — Deputies  at  Paris  from  the  Jewf  throughout    France — Their 
Answers  to  the  Questions  of  the  Government -^Tne  Convocation  of  a^ 
Sanhedrim — Object  of  these  Measures  of  the  French    Government — ' 
Assiduity  3  Penetration  and  Vigilance  of  Bonaparte. 


THE  solicitude  of  Bonnparte 
to  preserve  the  affections  of 
the  military,  who  have  constituted 
that  mighty  lever  which  has  remov- 
ed for  him  every  obstacle  in  his 
way  to  empire,  has  been  at  all 
times  conspicuous.  When  }ii<;  suc- 
cesses againsrthe  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria were  completed,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  expressive  of  his  high 
satisfaction  for  their  services.  But 
the  bare  expression  of  his  gratitude 
would  not  do  justice  to  his  feelings 
or  his  policy.  The  widows  of  th  )sc 
who  had  fallen  in  the  camrri'gu 
were  pensioned  with  liberaii':y. 
Tlicir  children  also  wore  to  be  pro- 
videdfor  at  the  public  expense.  Con- 
tributions to  an  enormous  extent 
were  levied  on  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories, a  great  proportion  of  which 
was  applied  to  the  cjischarge  of" 
the  regular  pay'  of  his  armies ;  part 


was  converted  into  funds  for  the 
annuities  of  the  relations  of  those 
who  had  died  in  b?.ttle,  for  the 
support  of  those  who  had  been  dis- 
abled in  the  service  by  wQunds 
or  hardships  necessarily  incident 
to  their  mode  of  life ;  and  from  the 
rest  rewards  were  distributedamong 
those  individuals  of  the  army  who 
hid  displayed  particular  prowess 
or  skill.  Having  made  those  pro- 
visions, and  ordered  such  arrange- 
ments as  were  deemed  requisite  in 
the  existing  circumstances  of  his 
ar.'Tiy,  he  was  preparing  to 'return  * 
to  France.  "His  arrival^  however, 
was  for  some  tifiie  delayed.  At 
Munich  in  Bavaria  he  was  occupied 
in  celebrating  the  nuptials  oi  his 
step-son  Beauharnois  ivith  the 
daughter  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
whom  he  had  lately  created  a  king, ' 
In  tliis  city  he   appears  to  hare* 
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shaken  off,  m  a  great  degf^,  the 
anxieties  of  civil  and  military  busi-i 
ness*  He  entered  with  alacrity 
intp  the  amasements  which  his  roy- 
al host  prepared  for  him  in  rapid 
and '  various  successions.  In  ,the 
mornings  he  visited  the  ware- 
bouses  and  manufactures  of  the 
city,  or  was  engaged  with  his  r«gal 
associate  in  the  diversion  of  hunt- 
ing. Concertsand  the  theatre 'filled 
up  a  ereat  portion  of  the  evening, 
together  with  assemblies,  in  which 
the  dignity  of  power  was  laid 
aside  for  the  sprightly  freedom  of 
conversation ;  and  these  ,were  oc- 
casionally followed  by  balls,  in 
which  Napoleon  himself  did  not 
hesitate  to  join,  while  the  Bavarian 
ladies  admired  the  gracefulness  of 
his  danoe,  and  were  delighted  w*th 
the  elegance  of  his  imperial  foot. 

Bonaparte,,  havings  at  length 
ftrrived  at  his  capital,  received 
those  expressions  of  congratula- 
tion '  and  attachment  which  might 
naturally  b^  expected.  He  pro- 
ceeded on  the  2d  of  March  to 
open  the  sitting  of  the  legislative 
body.  His  arrival  was  announced 
by  the  Hring  of  cannon.  The 
head  of  his  statue  in  the  hall  was 
adorned  with  a  crown  of  laurel. 
Military  music  played  at  the  em- 
peror's entrance,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment he  ascended  the  throne  the 
empress  and  the  whole  assembly 
stood  up  while  th^  shouts  of  *  Long 
live  the  emperor!'  resounded 
through  the  hall.  The  ceremony 
of  taking  the  oath  by  some  mem- 
bort  being  concluded,  the  emperor 
rose  and  addressed  the  assembly  in 
a  speech,  of  which  what  follows  is 
a  summary.  Since  his  last  meet- 
ing that  assembly,  a  coalition  of  the 
gieater  part  of  Europe,  effected 
by  England,  had  been  subdued. 
His  allies  had  acquired  power  and 
consideration*     Weak  states  had 


been  avenged  of  the  strong.  iTite 
king  of  Naples  had  lost  his  trown# 
The  whole  peninsula  of  Italy  was 
attached  to  the  Great  Empire,  and 
the  sovereigns  and  constitutions  of 
'  its  several  parts  were  guarantied 
by  himself..  Russia  had  been  ob- 
liged to  retreat  to  her  own  terri- 
tories with  the  wreck  of  her  armies. 
Austria  mighthave  been  irreparably 
destroyed,  but  her  power  had  been 
confirmed.  Complete  confidence 
was  reposed  in  her  declaiattons. 
But  the  liberality  of  his  arrange- 
ments was  connected  with  vigi- 
lance and  foresight,  and  she  could 
never  again  injure  France :  indeed 
the  high  destinies  of  his  crown 
would^ever  maintain  'his  throne 
against  all  the  efforts  of  envy  and 
hatred,  and  his  people  were  ready 
for  Any  sacrifice  when  combinations 
of  foreign  powers  menaced  its  se- 
curity. Although  he  had  been 
bred  in  armies  always  successful, 
his  soldiers  had  exceeded  his  hopes, 
and  had  ceased  to  conquer  only 
when  they  had  ceased  to  fight; 
while  all  classes  of  his  people  had 
performed  their  duty,  and  mani- 
fested that  ardour  of  attachment 
which  was  more  glorious  to  him 
than  %11  his  military  renown.  Some 
ships  had-  been  lost  thrdugh  the 
violence  of  the  elements,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  battle-imprudent- 
ly  begun,  but  which  did  credit  to 
the  zeal  and  attachment  of  his 
ally  the  king  of  Spain.  With 
England  he  desired  peace,  which 
should  experience  on  his  part  no 
delay,  and  which  might  have  for 
its  basis  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

The  expos^  of  the  empire  was, 
a  few  days  after,  laid  before  the 
same  assembly.  In  this  paper  are 
detailed  the  events  of  consequence 
which  had  taken  place  since  the 
coronation  of  the  emperon  The 
prodigies  of  the  preceding  year, 

wick 
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vktch  hadtrafisportedthe  French 
with  love  and  overwhehned  the 
rest  of  Europe  with  consternatioHf 
sufficiently  explained  how  well  he 
had  discharged  the  obligations  then 
incurred.  The  visits  of  the  -  em- 
peror during  the  year  1805  to  vari- 
ous  parts  of,  his  dominions  are  then 
mentioned.'  Returning  from  Italy 
before  it  was  thought  possible  to 
have  completed  Ins  object,  the  em- 
peror had  arrived  on  the  western 
{roast  of  Fran^;  and  Englundy 
now  justly  alarmed  for  her  secu- 
rity, excited  that  diversion  on  the 
continent  which  was  the  only  mode 
of  delaying  her  destruction*  The 
forces  of  France  -were  insuntly 
transported  from  Boulogne  to  the 
Rhine,  and.  advanced  in  a  series  of^ 
unrivalled  successes  to  Ulm,  Vien-' 
na,  and  Austerlitz.  By  the  genius 
d[  the  chief  of  the  empire,  the 
war  was  completed  in  a  space  of 
time  shorter  than  one  of  the  an- 
nual .sessions  of  the  assembly.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labours,  and  ex- 
periencing the  fatigue^  of  a  com- 
mon soldiery  with  no  bed  but  straw, 
and  no  canopy  but  that  heaven 
from  which  his  genius  flowed,  he 
sLiU  held  the  reins  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France^  entered  into  all 
the  minuteness  of  its  details,  wzs 
acquainted  wkh  every  circum- 
stance of  its  complicated  occonomy, 
and,  during  his  absence  from  hi& 
beloved  people;  "  resembled  that 
.invisible  beiag  who  is  only  khown 
by  hi&  power  and  benevolence." 
The  order  of  the  interior,  from 
which  all  regular  soldiers  were 
removed  to  the  scene  of  hostility^ 
was  not  for  a  single  mmnent  in- 
terrupted. The  war  of  unprece- 
d^ited  success  was  followed  by  a 
peace,  the  terms  of  which  were 
dictA^d  by  generosity  and  mode*- 
raiioq.  An  enemy  unfortunate  in 
battle  had  lost  eventually  only  a 
portiou  of  tho$«  doffiinioas  which 
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mi^t  hare  bteen  wholly  detained 
from  hipi.  France  had  .been  sur- 
rounded by  nations  friendly  to  her 
government,  under  the  ^admini- 
stration, of  princes  whose  power 
she  had  extended,  ^nd  to  whose 
titles  she  had  added  $plendouriand 
I^aly,  which  vras  a  conquest  over 
England,  whose  commerce  and 
armies  were  now  driven  from  her 
shores,  was  advanced  by  the  war 
to  a  degree  of  power  and  pro^^ 
sperity,  which  promised  to  France 
itself,  although  under  a  different 
crown,  the  most  important  axivan- 
tage.  She  was  united  to  German^ 
by  the  recent  alliance  with  Bavaria; 
and  peace  and  com rfiercial  activity 
would  be  now  ejnjoyed'  by  that 
delightful  country,  whbie  subjuga*^  \ 
tioJl  by  the  French  arms  would 
proye  her  highest  benefit. 
,  With  fespect  to  the  internal  state 
of  France,  amidst  inn umenible  and 
important  improvements,  the  perts 
of  the  empire,  it  was  observ- 
ed, had  been  an  object  of  pecu-* 
liar  attention  and  solrtitade  ;  par- 
ticularly ^e  new  port  lionapartei, 
which  v^'ould  be  worthy  of  that 
great  name,  and  become  the  terror 
of  England  on  tlie  Channel.  .  In 
consequence  of  great  exertions  Tou- 
lon,also,  one  of  tlic  most  beautiful 
works  of  art  and  nature,  would 
speedily  be  recovered  from  its  di^ 
asters,  restored  to  its  former  pro*' 
speri:y  by  the  s^me  hand  which 
delivered  it  from  tlie  enemv.  In 
Bretagnc,  a  countj-y  almost  deso^ 
lated  by  the  civil  wars  of  France 
during'  her  revolutionary  progr«^ss^ 
and  which  had  participa'cd  buc 
little  in  her  general  civilization,  »  . 
new  city  was  to  be  erected,  called 
Niipoleonville^  which  was  to  be  X 
d*?pot  of  commerce  in  peace,  and 
of  naval  .stores  in  war.  In  Vendie^ 
also,  a  city  wa^  building,  to  b<f  de^. 
.  signated  by  the  same  great  name^ 
.  wlii«h  WQul4,  tn  this  applicari  m, 
T  most 
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iriost  appropriately  bring  to  the 
recollection  of  all  Frenchmen  great 
inisfortunes  completely  repaired. 

•  But  the  colonies  and  comnterce 
of  the  empire  called  for  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  govern- 
ment f  and,  fleets  and  seamenbeing 
hidispensabh*  for  these  purposes, 
it  was  requisite  explicitly  to  state, 
that  the  finances  necessary  would 
be  very  considerable  tp  attain  those 
objects,  and  lo  support  also  that 
numerous  army  which  must  be 
kept  up,  to  prevent  surprise  and 
counteract  the  contingencies  of 
circumstances.  But  all  the  war- 
like preparations  of  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, even  the  revrval  of  the  flo- 
tilla, which  would  speedily  take 
place  by  the^  return  of  the  con- 
querors of  Vienna  to  the  coast, 
were  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  ne- 
cessary apparatus  for  that  moderate 
but  secm-e  peace,  which  was  the 
grand  object  of  the  anxreties  of 
government.  The  coalition  .  had 
been  baflkd  in  aH  its  projects ;  un- 
der die  protection  of  the  imperial 
eagle  were  now  placed  one  hundred 
anu  ten  departments  of  France, 
HolLmd,  Italy,  Venice,  Istria, 
Dal^natia,  and  Naples ;  and  there- ' 
were  given  by  it  as  allies  to  France, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg  and  Baden, 
besides  several  other  of  the  princi- 
pal powei^s  of  Germany*  AustrUi 
\yas  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers 
of  the  English  connection,  and 
was  a^vicre  it  could,  only  in  the 
friendship  of  France,  enjoy  that  re- 
pose which  its  states  wanted  more 
than  any  other  power  in?  Europe. 
Russia  would  soai  discover  that 
her  gcriuine  glory  consisted  in  the 
libtTaticn  of  the  empire  of  the  seas. 
Having  ofFeied  peace  to  Austria 
and  Naples  l)ofore  their  destruction 
or  disasters,  the  emperor  now  of- 
fefe«.i  it  to  England,  which  might 
cerininly  retain  lier  immense  ac- 
qui:;itioiis  in  India  ;  but,  in  reasou- 


able  correspondence  with  this  con« 
.cession,  she  must  recognise  the 
new  federative  system  of  the 
French  emperor.  Each  succeed- 
ing coalition  which  England  had 
formed,  had  only  increased  the 
power  and  territory  of  the  French 
nation.  By  die  first  had  been 
gained  Belgium,  the  boundary  of  the 
Rhine ;  the  federation  of  Ilolland 
with  France;  and-  the  conquest 
of  the  states  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Italy.  The  second  had 
procured  for  it  Piedmont.  The 
third  iKid  added  to  her  grand  fe- 
deration Naples  and  Venice.  It 
was  time  now  for  that  power  to 
discern  her  imbecility.  Fiiially» 
however,  the  emperor  considered 
what  had  actually  been  done  for 
the  glory  of  Fiance  as  but  little, 
compared  with  what  remained. 
He  had  exhausted  military  eloryt 
and  wanted  none  of  those  blood- 
stamed  laurels  which  be  had  been 
compelled  to  gather.  He  wished 
now  to  perfect  the  public  admini^ 
stration^  to  promote  the  permanent 
and  increasing  happiness  of.  his 
people^  to  render  his  acti*  a  lesson 
and  example  of  elevated  morality* 
and  merit  the  blessing  of  the  pre- 
sent and  future  generations  by  a- 
life  devoted  to  these  most  labori- 
ous, but  most  glorious  of  human 
exertions. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  tjie  arch-^ 
chancellor  of  the  empire  was 
authorized  to'  preside  in  the  room 
of  the  emperor  in  the  assembly  of 
the  senate,  and  presented  for  their 
sanction,  from  his  imperial  raajes-r 
ty,  an  act,  the  first  part  oiF  which 
was  a.  code  of  regulations,  by  which 
tlie  education  of  tlie  princes  oi^ 
the  imperial  flimily,  who  ou^t  to 
be  trained  to  ilie  most  elevated 
sensibilities,  and  could  be  accon^ 
plished  for  their  high  desHnies 
only  by  extraordtnarymeans^sbouW 
be  '  intrusted   in   all  cases  to  t^ 
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iatker  of  the  cfknpire,  and  which 
specified  the  duties  of*  their  rela- 
tionship to  that  august  personage 
in  almost  all  possible  variations  of 
circumstances  The  city  and  ter- 
ritories of  Venice  were  by  the  next 
part  to  be  added  to  the  kingdom 
.  of  Italy.  By  the  third,  the  pious 
afiection  of  die  emperor's  brother, 
Joseph,  for  the  head  of  his  house^ 
was  to  be  remunerated  by  the 
throne  of  Naples,  which  iano  case 
was  to  be  connected  with  that  of 
France,  In  consideration  of  the 
splendid  services  and  virtues  of 
prince  Murat,  he  was  by  the  fourth 
part  of  this  act  to  possess  in  full 
sovereignty  the  duoiies  of  Cleves 
and  Berg.  The  principality  of 
Guastalla,  with  some  odiers,  was 
conferred  on  the  princess  Paulina 
;md  her  husband  the  prince  Borg- 
hese ;  and  by  another  part  of  this 
comprehensive  act  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel  was  conferred  on 
marshal  Berthier,  whom  his  majes*- 
ty  was  pleased  to  designate  as  an 
officer  equally  fearless  and  intelli- 
gent, his  old  companion  in  arms  ; 
whose  elevation  to  this  -dignity, 
while  it  gave  peculiar  gratification 
to  the  emperor,  would  excite  the 
sensibility  of  every  good  heart. 
From  the  inability  which  the  em- 
peror experienced  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  many  who  had  di- 
stinguished themselves  by  the  im- 
portance or  splendour  of  their  ser- 
vices, Parma,  Placentfa,  Venice,  and 
sevexal  other  states  of  Italy,  were 
by  the  last  article  of  the  act  to 
furnish  upwards  of  twenty  titles  of 
high  distinction,  accompanied  with 
appropriate  domains,  to  be  both 
transmitted  by  those  heroic  men  co 
their  descendants.*  The  intended 
marriage  of  his  niece  Stephanie  to  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Baden  was  an- 
Qoonced  by  a  message  to  the  senate ; 
and,  in  another  adc^ess  to  the  same 
body,  ^  emperor  signified  his  wish 


to  cut  o^from  hk  people  of  Italy 
that  suspense  wliich  the^  mus!{ 
feelabout  their  future  destmy, and 
which  must  materially  ihtemipc 
their  happiness  under  that  governs 
ment  which  they  wished  to  see 
perpetuated.  With  this  Vie1«r,  ii| 
case  of  failure  of  heirs  to  htmselfi 
he  had,  as  aiutfaorized  by  the  con^ 
stitutional  act,  adopted  to  th^  here- 
ditary throne  of  that  kingdom  his 
son  the  existing  viceroy,  whose! 
skill  in  government  and  war  en** 
titled  him  to  this  distinction  ;  wlia 
had  achieved  exploits  in  the  field 
which  renewed  his  own  renown; 
and  who,  in  critical  and  stormy 
emergencies,  had  cgndticted  him* 
self,  in  the  supreme  administratiott 
of  affairs,  with  that,  peculiar  judg-» 
ment  and  conciliation  which  had 
confirmed  the  powers  of  govern^- 
ment  by  the  affections  of  me  peo- 
ple. But,  as  uniformity  of  laws^ 
beyond  certain  geographical  and 
moral  limits,  must  ever  be  injuri-« 
ous,  the  crown  of  Italy  was  in  no 
ctrcums^inces  whatever  to  be  join^ 
ed  with  that  of  France^ 

In  connection  with  die  establish^' 
ment  of  the  new  monarch  of  Italy^ 
a  military  order  of  knighthood 
was  instituted  .by  Bonapattei  to 
consist  of  200  knights  of  the  order 
of  the  "  Iron  Crown,"  which  af^ 
forded  an  opportunity  of  reward- 
ing many  of  his  officers,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  another  evidence  of 
his  devotion  to  that  class  of  merits 
from  which  he  had  derived  such 
singular  advantage. 

Soon  after  the  terminatioil  of  th^ 
campaign  in  Germany,  a  j^vsLTui 
requiem 'was  celebrated,  with  all 
tlie  popidar  iolenmitics  of  the  Ro-* 
mish  religion  and  all  the  pomp  of 
cathedral  service,  for  tho  warriors 
who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The 
most  depressive  aspect  of  war  was 
soothed  by  scattering  honours  over 
the  tombs  of  heroes,  whose  widows 
T  '2  and 
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and  children  had  obtained  a  ^ttk- 
ment  from  the  funds  ofthenation» 
and  whose  patriotic  exertions, 
now  clo*ied  in  honoumble  deaths 
called  forth  those  tears  and.  inter- 
cessions before  the  Supreme  Mind 
for  their  eternal  fdicity,  which, 
springing  from  pions  affection, 
were  supposed  to  effect  changes 
tn  the  state  of  the  dead,  or  in  the 
destinations  of  omniscience.  While 
the  rites  of  the  departed  were  per- 
formed with  those  expressions  of 
unequirocal  regret  and  Tcneration, 
which  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm 
might  almost  inspire  the  spectators 
of  this  captivating  ceremony  with 
the  wish  of  exchanging  situations 
with  the  celebrated  dead,  festivals 
were  contemplated,  with  tlie  sanie 
principal  ooject  in  view,  and  to  an 
unequalled  extent.  The  armies 
of  Napoleon,  on  their  return  from 
the  seat  of  war,  were  to  assemble 
in  the  heart  of  their  country.  For 
a  succession  of  days  they  were  to 
enjoy  all  those  festivities  which  the 
bounty  of  gratitude  or  the  inven- 
tion of  genius  could  suggest.  Re- 
wards  were  to  be  distributed  by 
their  chief.  Games  should  be  in- 
stituted, which  were  to  exceed,  in 
elegance  and  dignity,  every .  thing 
that  antiquity  had  transmitted ; 
and  the  civil  administrations  were 
to  furnish  every  facih'ty  to  give 
success  to  this  comprehensive  pro- 
ject of  national  and  enthusiastic 
Commemoration..  The  circum- 
stances of  the  continent,  however, 
pi;evented '  the  accomplishment  of 
this  Intended  festival. 

A  circumstance  of  gratification 
for  the  people  of  Paris,  which  oc- 
curred this  year,  was  the  arrival 
of  an  ambassador  from  the  grand 
Signor,  ,  expressly  appointed  .  to 
congratulate  I)onaparte  ou  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  JFrance. 
The  eastern  style  of  address  and 
complimeiit    which    characterized 


his  excellency's  speech  to  N^^Mk 
leon  on  his  grand  audience,  wais 
not  so  remote  from  the  habits  of 
the  Parisians  as  to  prevent  their 
cordial  sympathies.  The  bright  star 
of  glory  of  die  western  nations ;  the 
greatest  of  the  sovereigns  in  th# 
christian  faith;  he,  who  grasped  in 
one  hand  the  sword  of  valour,  and 
in  the  other  the  sceptre  of  justice  ; 
were  designations  which  met  with 
their  complete  concurrency. 

The  embassy  from  Constantino- 
ple was  followed  by  one  from  their 
high  mightinesses  of  Holland^ 
tlie  obiect  of  which  was,  the  effect*- 
ing  of  a  change  in  the  constitutioa 
otthat  country,  stated  by  the  com* 
missioners  to  be  demanded  by 
die  nece^ities  and  desires  of  the 
people,  by  erecting  Holland  into 
a  kingdom,  and  establishing  prince 
Louis,  the  brother  of  the  empero^ 
upon  its  throne. 

By  the  constitutional  code, 
agreed  upon  at  Paris  for  this  pur* 

iiose,  and  acce|)ted  by  Louis  Napo- 
eoh,  the  constitutional  laws  actu- 
ally esistmg  were  sull  to  remain  ia 
force,  e^tceptmg  in  cases  in  which 
they  might  be  superseded  by  -  the 
recent  treaty,  or  by  the  articles 
of  the  new  code.  The  government 
of  the  Dutch  colonies,  whose  re-* 
ceipts  and  expenditure*  should  Ue  ' 
incorporated  with  thoseof  the  state, 
was  to  be  conducted  by  special  re-^ 
gnlations.  The  guarantees  of  the 
pubh'c  debt ;  the  employment  ot 
the  Dutch  language  in  all  IUws» 
ordinances  and  publications  of 
authority  ;  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  weight  and  value  of  tl^e, 
coin,  unless  altered  by  any  ex* 
press  statute;  the  continuance  of 
the  former  fla^  of  tlie  stale ;  and 
the  appointment  of  a  council  of 
state  to  consist  of  thirteen  member^ 
among  whom  the  ministers  ^€r« 
to  vote  and  deliberate,  were  est^« 
bli^ibed  by  th^  general  disposiUfins 
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«f  tke  first  part  of  the  code.  By 
tbe  second  part,  equal  protection 
wa«  extended  to  all  the  modes  of 
reJigioh  professed  in  the  state^  and 
the  exercise  of  pulilic  religions 
dntips  was  limited  to  the  respective 
churches  of  all  the  different  sec^. 
Every  thing  relative  to  the  orga- 
nization,  protection  and  exercise 
, of  worship  was.ta  be  regulated  by 
the  kingy  and  the  law;  and  tlieking 
was  to  enjoy,  wherever  he  might 
fi:!C  his  residence,  the  free  and  pub- 
lic exercise  of  his  religion.  By  the 
diird  part  of  these  dispositions  the 
complete  exercise  of  the  executive 
government,  and  of  all  the  power 
necessary  for  carrying  the  laws  into 
effect,  was  possessea  by  the  king. 
He  appointed  to  all  the  offioes  and 
places,  the  nomination  to  which 
had  belonged  to  the  grand  pen- 
sionary, and  possessed  all  tlie  pre- 
eminence and  prerogatives  attach- 
ed to  tliat  dignity.  The  coin  was 
to  bear  his  effigy.  Justice  was  to 
be  administered  in  his  name;  and 
the  power  of  pardoning  offences 
and  remitting  punishments  was  to 
be  possessed  by  him,  aldiough  not 
to  be  exercised  without  an  audi- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  nation- 
al court  in  the  privy  council.  The 
regent,  in  case  of  a  minority,  should 
be  the  queen,  otherwise  some  per- 
son appointed  by,  the  emperor, 
who  snould  ^always  have  natives 
for  counsellors,  and  never  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  acts  of 
administration.  The  government 
and  internal  administration  of  the 
colonies  were  exclusively  vested  In 
the  king  ;  and  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  to  be 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
four  ministers  of  state,  respectively 
for  the  interior,  for  finance,*  for 
naval  and  military  concerns,  and 
'  ftir  the  department  of  foreign  af- 
Ukh    Wigi   respect  to  the  \tvf, 


the  fourth  part  declares  it  to  be 
established  by  the  union  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  their  hij^h 
mightinesses  and  the  king.  The  ' 
legislative  body  was  to  consist  of 
thirty-eight  members  chosen  by 
the  different  provinces  for  five 
years ;  and  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, 33  nineteen  members  were 
necessary  to  complete  that  num- 
ber, for  every  place  to  be  filled, 
their  high  mightinesses,  and  the 
departmental  assemblies  of  each 
department,  were  ea4:h  to  present 
a  nomination  of  two  persons,  from 
whom  the  king  should  make  his 
choice.  The  present  jrrand  pen- 
sionary was  to  take  the  office  of 
president  of  then-  high  mighti- 
nesses, for  life,  and  his  succesor  was 
to  be  appointed  agreeably  to  the 
dispositions  of  1805.  The  legis* 
lative  body  should  in  general  as- 
semble twice  a-year  for  ^e  space 
of  about  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
and  might  be  suminoned  by  the 
king  on  any  extraordinary  occasion : 
and  on  the  15th  of  November  . 
in  every  year,  after  the  few  first 
instances,  which  should  be  regulat* 
ed  by  lot,  the  eldest  five  of  this 
body  should  go  out,  without  losing 
their  re-eligibility.  With  regard 
to  the  fifth  and  last  part  Of  this 
code,  and  which  treats  pi  the  judi- 
cial power,  the  power  attached  to 
the  late  pensionary  devolved  on 
the  king,  and  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals remained  also  upon  the  for- 
mer establishment,  excepting  that 
a  particular  law  was  to  regulate 
the  administration  of  criminal  jo^  ^ 
tice  on  military  affairs. 

What  portion  of  freedom  was 
likely  to  be  allowed  by  the  new 
government,  was  soon  collected 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  sup- 
pression of  a  public  paper  called 
the  Amsterdam  Evening  Journal^ 
tbeeditQr  of  which  had  certainly 
T  9  tdk^ 
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takt-n  undue  liberties,  and  might  in 
a  free  country  have  reasonably'  in- 
curred penalties  from  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  But  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  paper  by  the  royal  edict, 
Louis  manifested  to  his  people  his 
attachment  to  that  summary  pro- 
cess which  despotism  ever  prefers 
to  the  tediousness  and  uncertainty 
attending  public  forms,  and'  courts 
of  justice  ;  and  in  thus  confounding 
.the  judicial  and  executive  admi- 
^ulstration  of  power,  too  plainly 
evinced  that  he  had  more  at  heart 
the  extension  of  his  own  authority, 
than  the  dignity  and  liberty  of 
the  people  whom  he  governed. 
The  Constitution  itself,  however, 
of  this  new  kingdom  is  by  no 
means  the  establishment  of  an  un- 
qualified monarchy,  and  in  better 
times  may  lead  to  a  systerri  of  po- 
lity,  which  sdiall,  unite  the  due  li- 
mitation of  power  witli  the  com- 
plete security  of  order. 

The  pressure  of  the  armies  of 
France  upon  the  German  terri- 
tories, while  Bonaparte  was  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  his  neighbours, 
or  carrying  into  effect  his  projects 
cf  spoliation,  was  great,  and  con- 
-  |:ributic^ns  were  levied  by  him  on 
the  inhabitants  not  only  with- 
put  reluctance  but  without  mo- 
deration. In  these  circumstances, 
jComplaint  wM  expressed  in  a  tone 
of  firmness  and  animation.  The 
spirit  of  resistance  was  summoned 
to  its  noblest  exertions,  in.  a  variety 
^f  publications  which  soon  attract- 
'  ted  the  notice  of  the  French  govem- 
•ment.  Orders  were  given  for 
the  apprehension  of  vanous  book- 
sellers in  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and 
•pwabia,  who  "WTre  carried  to'  the 
fortress  of  Braunau.  Amonp  these 
•the  fate  of  John  Palm,  a  resident 
pf  Nureraburg,  which  was  one  of 
.  the  free  tovn\s  of  Germany  possess- 
}ng  laws  and  tribimak  o|  its  own^ 


attracted  particular  notice.     Thh 
person  was  the  publisher  of  a  pam- 
phlet  entitled  **  Germany   in  the 
Ibwest  State  of  Degradation,"  which 
had  been  read  with  great  avidity. 
He  was  in  consequence  arrested  by 
order  of  the   French  government 
and  dragged  to  Braunau,  charged 
with  the  publication  of  a  work  li- 
bellous against  the  French  empe- 
ror, and  tending  to  mislead   the 
people  of  the  south  of  Germany, 
A  court  martial  was  held  on  hi« 
case,  consisting  of  general  Berthier, 
seven  colonels,    and    an  adjutant 
with  a  reporter.    After  sittipg  for 
three  days.  Palm,  who  had    not 
been  present  during    the    deposi- 
tions, was  brought  into  court,  where 
the  evidence  was  read  to    him ; 
after  which  he  was  ordered  to  with* 
draw,  and    the    court    consulted 
about  the  extent  of  his  guik  and 
punishment,  and  adjudged  him  to 
be  shot  within  iJ4  hours.      This 
'  proceeding,  although  afiecting  im« 
mediately  only  an  obscure  indivi* 
dual,  excited  considerable  attention 
and  indignation   throughout    En* 
rope,  in  several  countnes  of  which 
subscriptions  were  raised  for  the 
family  of  tire  deceased  :  and  al* 
though  the  chief  of  the  French  go- 
vernment did  not  pers6nally  ap. 
pear  upon  the  bloody  stage,   he 
incurred  that  odium  which  might 
naturally  attach  to  him  from  the 
consideration,  that  the  performer* 
on  the  scene  must  have  been   at 
least  well  aware  of  his  approbation 
of  their  conduct,  and  that  he  has 
ever  enteitained  a  decided  enmity 
to  that  freedom  of  the  press  which 
is  certainly  the  most    formidable 
foe  to  tyranny,  and  will  eventually 
effect  its  extermination.    The  state 
of  the  press  m  France  is  just  such 
as  in  these  circumstances  might  be 
expected.     No  foreign  pnblicatioria^ 
are  permitted  to  be  imported  vith- 
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tMft  aa  erpress  sanction,  and  the 
British  journals  are  excluded  from 
clrciiLiiton  with  the  most  anxious, 
solicitude*  From  die  certainty 
that  any  work  ipcluding  free  stric- 
tures on  the  conduct  of  public  af- 
fkirsy  would  expose  its  circulators 
to  the  swift  infliction  of  venc^eance 
proportioned  to  the  energy  and  the 
truth  with  which  they  were  de- 
livered, nothing  in  the  form  of  cen- 
sure on  these  topics  is  ever  exhi- 
bited. Every  page  erf  politics  is 
SL  panegyric  on  the  imperial  admi- 
nistration ;  and  even*  science  has 
condescended  to  adopt  the  adula^ 
tion  of  the  public  journals,  and  to 
extol  the  liberty  as  well  as  glory 
"of  the  great  nation. 

The  attention  of  the  religious 
world  was  particularly  drawn  by 
some  events  occurring  this  year  in 
France  in  relation  to  the  Jews. 
The  situation  of  this  people  has 
-  ever  interested  those  who  have  ad- 
verted to  their  universal  dispersion 
through  barbarous  and  civilized 
nations,  without  melting  in  either 
case  into  the  common  itiass,  and 
sinking  their  national  language, 
manners,  or  religion,  to  which 
with  inviolable  fidelity  they  have 
adhered,  amidst  that  scorn  and  per- 
secution which  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages  have  been  their 
only  inheritance.  Liberal  religion- 
ists have  tlioaght  they  saw  in  it 
some  corroboration  of  their  faith, 
attended  with  certain  inexplicable 
difficulties :  speculative  men  of  the- 
world  have  found  in  it  a  moral 
problem,  for  which  their  utmost 
ingenuity  has  been  unable  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  solution ;  while  the 
humane  of  all  descriptions  have 
.viewed  with  sentimeifts  of  the  most 
sincere  commiseration,  a  race  of 
.people,  who,  inheriting  a  tainted 
'  reputation,  are  precluded,  perhaps, 
from  the  very  stix>ngest  native  to 


upright  and  manly  character^  and^ 
despairing  to  derive  estimatiour 
like  otlier  .men,  from  virtue,  not  ^ 
unnaturally  plunge  into  all  the 
circumv.entions  of  fraud  and  all 
the  profligacy  of  dishonour,  i  Com- 
plaint had  been  repeatedly  com- 
municated to  the  emperor  froxjn 
various  departments,  of  the  frau- 
dulent and  usurious  conduct  of 
these  people;  and  deputations  froi^ 
the  Jews  scattered  over  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  empire^  were  or- 
dered to  appear  at  Paris  in  an  as- 
sembly, which  might  hold  con- 
ferences with  the  government  for 
the  correction  of  the  evil  complain- 
ed of,  and  the  considei-ution  of 
odier  subjects,  interesting  to  their 
body  in  particular  and  also  to  the 
nation  at  large.  The  assembly 
soon  met  in  consequence  of  these 
instnictions,  and  was  opened  by  a 
commissioner  of  the  government. 
Their  meeting  was  stated  to  be 
pregnant  witli  very  important  con- 
sequences. They  were  now  for 
the  first  time  to  be  judged  by  a 
christian  prince  wHh  fairness  and 
impartiality.  It  would  be  their 
wisdom  not  to  suspect  the  beneficial 
intentions  of  government,  and, 
showing  no  desire  to  separate  from 
other  classes  of  society,  to  co-ope- 
i-ate  with  the  kind  exertions  of  the 
emperor,  whose-  ardent  desire  it 
was  to  see  them  become  gicnuine 
Frenchmen,  and  who  .  demanded 
their  attention  and  deliberation  on 
various  questions,  to  wh^  .mi  ..  .s 
expected  they  would  reply  with 
perfect  freedom  and  explicitness. 

In  answer  to  several  of  the  ques- 
tions presented  to  tliem,  they,  after 
several  discussions,  at  length  stat- 
ed, that  their  law  permitted  poly- 
gamy, divorce,  and  mixed  mar* 
ria^es,  which  were,  however,  mo- 
dified by  usage.  In  reply  to  the 
questions  relative  to  the  duties  of 
T  4  Frencli 
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French  cittT^ensi  their  answers  vrere 
xn  <i  high  degree  satisfactory.  •  The 
imperial  conuaaissionen  atte&ded  at 
the  assembly  of  the  Jewidi  depu- 
ties some  time  after  the  delivery 
pf  these  answers,  and  expressed  his 

,  majesty's.  apprd>ation  of  them.  In 
letum  for  the  firee  exercise  of  their 
relt^OQf  and  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  political  rights*  the  emperor 
observed,  through  his  deputy,  that 
lie  exact«da  religious  guarantee  for 
ibe  observance  of  the  ptinciples 
announced  in  their  answers.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  requisite  that 
these  answers  should  be  converted 
into  decisions  by  an  assembly  of 
a,  more  impressive  and  religious 
form,  that  they  might  be  placed 
bj  thir-  side  ot  the  Talmud,  and 
acquire  the  greatest  possible  autho> 
Tity.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
to  convoke  the  grand  Sanhedrim  j 
which,  havingfallen  with  the  Tem- 
ple, would  now  re-appear  to  en- 
lighten the  people  in  the  law,  and 

^  to  animate  them  to  the  love  and 
defence  of  that  country  which  was 
the  only  one  wherein  they  had  been 
pennitted  to  attain  any  respectable 
notice  since  the  ruin  of  their  an- 
cient polity  The  Sanhedrim 
should  consist  of  sixty-six  members, 
and  a  committee  of  tlie  present 
assembly  should  be  appointed  to 
arrange  the  subjects  of  discussion 
fpr  that  grand  council,  ivhose  con- 
Vocation  they  were  to  announce  to 
all  the  synagogues  of  £urope« 

The  anticipated  consequences  of 
these  events,  respecting  ^  nation 
which  from  its  first  bondage  i)i 
Egypt  has  been  erpospd  to  the 
perpetual  abhorrence  of  the  world, 
from  the  unsocial  spirit  and  fero- 
cious ^aticism  of  its  manners  and 
lnstitutions^  varied  in  different 
zninds  according  to  their  respective 
habits  of  speculation  or  prejudice. 
Judicious  pbscrrei^Si  howeyerf  were 


pleased  with  beholdiiig  evfdeneet 
af  that  progressive  Feason»  which,  by 
slow  indeed,  but  certain  iniincncesi 
ameliorates  the  afl^irs'bf  the  world : 
and  the  removal  or  mitigation  of 
sectarian  hatred*  the  abandonmeiit 
of  inhuman  ceremonies,  and  die 
elevation  of  a  degraded  race  of 
men/t6  usefulness,  to  estimation, 
and  dignity,  were  conceived  to  be 
the  tendency  and  object  of  these 
extraordinary  measures  of  the 
French  government,  which  were, 
however,  speedily  suspended  by  the 
more  urgent  events  which  pressed 
upon  its  attention. 

The  range  and  multiplicity  of 
subjects  which  occupied  the  iatten- 
tion  of  the  chief  of  this  govern- 
ment, are  not  undeserving  of  no- 
tice. It  might  seem  as  if  nothing 
was  too  vast  for  his  comprehension, 
ortoo  minuteforhisobservation ;  and 
it  appears  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  facility  with  which  he  person- 
ally diracts  the  details  of  afi^irs, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  the  most 
complicated  and  the  most  various, 
Not  merely  to  the  transcendence 
of  his  c^enius,  but  also  to  his  inde- 
fatigable and  incessant  application 
of  it,  he  is  indebted  for  his  aJmost 
uninterrupted  success.  He  in- 
spects every  thing  with  his  own 
eye.  He  labours  with  more  in- 
dustry than  any  secretary  or  clerk 
in  office.  His  principal  relaxation 
is  in  the  variety  of  business.  He 
considers  the  refreshments  of  na- 
ture "  not  as  the  premium  and 
privilege,*'  but  as  the  task  of  life. 
He  appoints  to  stations  of  distinc- 
tion, those  only  who  by  experience 
or  talei^ts  are  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  them,  and  superin- 
tends that  discharge  with  a  vigir 
lance  which  will  not  permit  die 
approach,  of  delinquency  or  remi^ 
ness.  These,  are  qualities  which 
merit  imii^pHj  anc}  enough  will 
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tSXi  temam  to  ^tify  those  who 
are  delfriited  with  censure.  No 
formidahie  ndversaarj  to  any  nation 
or  indmdual  ever  yet  ei^isted,  from 
whom  something  valiiiable  might 
not  be  imitated,  and  the  most  ef- 
fecmal  way  to  injure  an  enemy,  is 
to  fpUow  his  example  in  those  judi- 
cious regulations  which  have  led 
to  his  success.  The  industry  of 
Bonaparte  may  be  copied  by  those 
who  detest  the  ultimate  object  of 
it.  In  his  bastowment  of  hon9urs 
upon  merit*  in  his  inspection  into 
the  abuses  of  administration,  he 
may  be  resembled,  not  tmly  with- 
out diserace  but  even  with  honour, 
yrhile  that  boundless  tlurstof  power. 


which  prevents  the  repose  of  h4<t 
rassed  Europe,  receives  all  the  re» 
probation  which  ^tt  |oerits.  His 
temperance  and  energy,  his  prompt 
decision,  his  steady  vigilance,  his  un* 
wearied  a^iduity,  may  be  praised* 
and  at  least  partly  imitated,  whik 
heisjustly  condemned  for  his  spo* 
.  liation  of  peaceful  states,and  breach 
of  the  most  solemn  engagements* 
for  that  policy  of  expedience  which  < 
admits  no  mora!  check  to  the  enp 
terprises  of  his  ambition,  and  that 
abject  prostra;tion  of  his  country's 
rights,  amidst  which  he  assess  the 
perfection  both  of  her  giory  an^ 
freedom*  ' 


CHAPTER   XI. 

Ffews  of  the  New  STmistry  tq  Peacp^^Commfsneement  of  'Negoiiaiion'-^ 
App^'mtment  (fLord  YarmmUh  to  conduct  it^^Difficidties  aioui  Russia--^ 
Arrwalrf  M,dOuhrilat  Pans-'^^i  separate  Peace  signed  ly  Busaa^^ 
fiigh  Toneof  the  French  Plentpotentiaries — ATission  qfLordLauderdale^^ 
Uis^st^fforts^The Imperial  Communication  jto  the  Eng^sh  Mirdster-^ 
Nonratjficatvm  (fD'OubriVs  Treaty  hy  the  Emperor  rf  Russia^Neat- 
Prospect  of  IVar  between  Prussia  and  France — Rupture  of  the  NegotU^ 
tum^Peace  letween  Prussia  and  Sweden — Prussian  Declaration-^^ 
Battle  of  SchleitThSaitie  if  JenaSuc^ses  and  SkiU  of  the  Duia 
of  Berg — Surrender  of  prince  Hohenke-^  Retreat  of  General  B  ucher — 
Bonaparte^s  Entry  into  Berlin-^  Seizure  of  Hamffurgh— Blockade  oftht 
British  Island^ — French  advance  to  Praga^Defeat  ^the  Russian  Forcm 
under  Benmngsen  and  Buxhovden — Retreat  of  the  Russians^ Situation 
of  the  JCing  of  Pnts^iH"  Conduct  of  Bonaparte  and  his  Enenuef^ 


THE  new  ministry  soon  after 
entering  upon  office,  having 
taken  a  clear  and  full  view  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  appear  to  have 
formed  the  r^lution  of  directing 
their  views  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  peace  with  France.  About 
this  period,  a  project  fbrassassinat* 
ing  the  French  emperor  ws^  com^ 
faunicated  by  a  forei^nfp  to  Mr« 


Fox,  who  immediatdy  trans* 
mitted  to  M.  Talleyrand  a  state* 
ment  of  the  circumsunces,  with 
some  cSetail  of  his  feelings  on  the 
occasion,  observing,  that,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  make  this  communication 
tojthe  French  government ;  adding* 
that  he  would  not  send  av^y  the 
msaffit  till  fuU  tim^  bad  been 
aUowe4 
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allowed  for  precaution  against  his 
attempts,  'And  tlien  to  sotne  part 
of  the  continent  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible from  France.  In  a  respect- 
ful reply  to  this  letter  by  M.  Tal- 
leyrandy  is  introduced,  unofficially, 
an  extract  fromthe  emperor's  speech 
to  the  legislative  body,  expressive 
of  bis  wish  for  peace  with  Englavkd, 
and  his  readiness  to  negotiate  for 
ft  without  a  moment's  delay,  agrees 
ably  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Mr. 
fox  on  the  26th  of  February,  in 
a  letter  to  M.  Talleyrand,  states, 
that  he  bad  laid  betore  the  king 
that  part  of  his  private  letter  re- 
lating to  the  pacific  wishes  of  the 
French  government,  and  he  .exl. 
presses  the  ardent  disposition  of  the 
£riti^  cabinet  to  smooth  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  to  peace,  a 
b^s  for  which  would  be  best  for- 
med by  the  reciprocal  acknowledp^- 
jnent  of  the  two  nations,  that  the 
peace  should  be  honourable  both 
for  them  and  their  allies,  and  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  future  repose 
of  Europe.  Such,  however,  were 
the  ties  existing  between  England 
and  Russia,  as  made  it  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  latter  could  not 
treat,  and  much  less  conclude  any 
thing,  but  in  concert  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  who,  with  fewer 
interests  to  discuss  with  France, 
!was  warmly  concerned  in  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  indepen- 
3ence  enjoyed  by  the  different 
states  of  Europe-  His  majesty's 
pame  being  thus  introduced  into 
•  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  in- 
tercourse began  to  assume  an  of- 
ficial aspect.  M.  Talleyrand  was 
authorized  by  his  master  to  declare, 
^at  France  wished^  for  nothing 
that  England  wjis  in  possession  of, 
^nd  was  only  desirous  of  repose, 
and  the  unobstructed  exercise  of 
her  industry ;  that  the  emperor 
jftdopted  the  general  principle  laid 


down  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  peace 
should  be  honourable  for  the  two 
courts  and  their  respective  alliet ; 
that,  while  he  was  ready  to  make 
every  concession  which  the  natal 
preponderance  of  England  could 
justly  claim,  he  reasonably  expect- 
ed in  return  propos^ils  conformable 
to  the  honour  of  his  crown  and 
the  commercicd  rights  of  his  do- 
minions. But  he  conceived,  that 
two  enlightened  and  neighbouring 
nations  would  not  do  justice  to  their 
own  dignity  and  wisdom,  in  call- 
ing^ for  the  intervention  of  a  foreign 
and  distant  power  in  the  discus- 
sion of  tlie  great  interests  by  which 
they  were  divided.  To  obviate 
some  of  the^inconveniences  attend- 
ing the  existing  mode  of  <;ommuni- 
cation  between  the  two  gorem- 
ments^  lord  Yarmouth,  one  df  the 
persons  who  had  been  detained  hj 
Bonaparte  at  \  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  was  induced,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  French  government, 
to  go  from  Verdun  to  Paris^  and 
was  invested  with  powers  as  a  di- 
plomatic a^ent.  In  his  first  con- 
versation widi  M.  Talleyrand,  the 
latter  specifically  detailed  to  him 
the  reasons  which  had  been  urged 
against  admitting  Russia  to  a 
conceit  in  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  i  soon  after  which  his  lord* 
ship  suggested  that  a  medium 
might  perhaps  he  discovered,  by 
which  the  object  desired  by  the 
French  government,  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  of  not  treating  in  a 
manner  unconnected  with  Russia, 
might  be  obtained :  to  which  the 
French  minister  replied,  thaL  they 
were  ready  to  give  every  facility 
to  the  arrailgemenc  of  the  respec- 
tive interests  of  the  two  powers, 
or  that  the  British  minister  might 
be  authorized  by^  the  empeior 
Alexander  to  stipulate  also  fur 
.him.  Ffom  the  expression  of  M. 
Tallejrandi 
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TaBeynnd,  that  France  demanded 
nothing  of  Great  Britain,  rather 
than  from  any  explicit  and  uneqni* 
'vocal  statement  that    appears  .in 
the  documents,  it  was  uiKlei>sto6d 
that  the  basis  of  the  treaty  vras  to 
be    the   ttti    ftssidiiu,    with     ez- 
chan^   npon     equiralents.      Re- 
spectmg  Hanover,  as  it  was  seized 
without  the  duo  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  war,  taken  from  the  elec- 
tor, and  not  from  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  n(iade  a  point  of 
honour  by  Mr*  Fox  to  procure  an 
agreement  for  its   restoration    at 
peace  without  exchange,  as  a  pte^ 
liminary  to  negotiation,  and  it  was 
conceded  to  lord  Yarmouth  in  his 
second  interview,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stress  laid  upon  this 
subject'  by  the  English   minister, 
Hanover  should  male  no  difficulty. 
SiciljT  also  was  an  important  ob* 
ject  of  attention;  and  lord  Yar- 
mouth was  instructed  to  urge  the 
retention  of  it,  as  indispensable  to 
the  continuance  of  the  negotiation. 
In  the  above  conference,  the  ques- 
tion relating  to  Sicily  was  expli- 
citly proposed  by  his  lordship,  who 
was  answered  by  the  observation, 
that  the  English  were  in  possession 
of  that  island,  the  French  therefore 
did  not  demand  it  of  them ;  and 
that,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the 
difficulties  of  the  negotiation  would 
be  very    considerably    increased; 
gnother  circumstance  from  which 
the  admission  of  the  uH  possidak 
by  the  French    eovemment   was 
inferred  by  tKe  English.    At  the 
<:onclusion  of  this   mterview    M. 
Talleyrand    observed,    in    coinci- 
dence with  that  spirit  of  politeness 
and  conciliation,  with  which  it  had 
been  conducted,  '*  the  sentiments  of 
JTrance    are    extremely    difierent 
from  what  they  were.    The  aspe- 
rity which  chaiacterized  the  com- 
snenceaoent  of  |;he  war  i^>  longer 


existf,  and  what  we  most  desire  is 
to  live  in  harmony  with  so  great  a 
power  as  Great  Britain."  Lord 
Yarmouth  was  now  dispatched  to 
London  to  communicate  person- 
ally (particularly  on  the  subject  of 
Hanover,  on  which  the  French 
government  declined  to  commit  it- 
self in  writing)  with  Mr.  Fox  ;  and 
having  disclwged  the  object  of  his 
mission  at  London  he  returned  to 
Paris.  About  this  period  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  wliich  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  state  of 
tjie  negotia^on.  This  was  the 
arrival  of  M.  d'Oubril  at  Paris, 
with  full  powers  from  the  Russian 
government  to  conclude  a  peace. 
The  court  of  France  had  for  some 
time  known,  that  that  of  Russia  was 
not  averse  to  negotiation,  ,and  ex- 
pected an  authorized  agent  for 
this  purpose ;  and  with  tliis  expec- 
tation it  connected  the  hope  or  de- 
taching the  interests  of  that  empire 
from  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
inducing  the  Russian  plenipoteup 
tiary  to  a  separate  pacification. 
The  intercourse  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  British  ministers  does  not 
seem,  even  at  the  commencement 
of  their  joint  residence  at  Paris, 
to  have  been  precisely  of  that  con-  • 
fidential  and  mtimate  nature  which 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the ' 
disposition  which  had  been  ever  ma^ 
nifested  to  unite  the  interests  of  bodi 
nations  in  a  joint  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  by  the  British  ministry,  , 
whose  honourable  and  underiating 
firmness  on  this  subject  must  have 
conmianded  universal  admiration. 
To  remove  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  joint  settlement,  had 
been  the  object  of  their  perpetual 
eflfprts  and  ingenuity.  The  British 
agent  also  was  instructed  to  make 
it  an  object  of  express  and  par- 
ticular provision  to  procure  a 
Turl^lsh  barrier,  knowing  not  only 
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Its  importance  to  the  general  in- 
tere^  of  Europe,  but  having  rea- 
son to  presume  that  th«  greatest 
stress  was  lard  upon  it  by  tie  em- 
jefor  of  Russia.  The  retention  of 
Sicily  was  demanded  with  decided 
jd^termination.  Proposals  of  ex- 
i^ange  and  equivalent  were  per- 
petually ^rejected  on  this  subject, 
supposed  s6  indispensable  to  the 
Russian  cabinet.  And  when,  after 
lord  Y^mouth*s  return  from  Lon- 
don, M.  Talleyrand,  on  being  re- 
called to  the  case  of  Sicily,  expli- 
citly stated,  that  circumstances 
irer^  materially  changed,  and 
that,  during  the  pending  of  dis- 
CDSsfons  for  the  termination  of  hos- 
tility, either  power  was  always  at 
liberty  to  avail  itself  of  the  con- 
tingencies of  fortune  or  the  chaflges 
of  opinion  that  might  occur,  and 
intimated  that  the  cession  of  Sicilv 
vms  indispensable,  lord  Yarmouth 
had  instructions  to  state,  diat  if  he 
could  not  recall  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  basis  of  possession,  he 
Aovld  in  the  most  decided,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  polite 
terms,  demand  hh  passports.  Yet 
^er  all  this  determination  and 
energy* had  been  manifested  with 
respect  to  Skily  by  the  cabinet  of' 
London,  M.  d*Oubril  expressed 
n  wish,  that  England  would  admit 
the  possibility  of  an  equivalent 
being  found  for  that  island,  if  its 
monarch  could  be  persuuded  to 
accept  it.  The  full  views  of  the 
Russian  minister  we;^  not  at  this 
time  developed ;  and  it  was  thought 
proper  by  the  British  ministry  di- 
stinctly to  admits  that,  if  an  equi- 
valent could  be  found  for  Sicily^ 
with  the  approbation  of  king  Fer- 
dinand, it  should  be  accepted. 
While  this  equivalent  was  in  (dis- 
cussion, M.  d*Oubril  commtmicat- 
cd  to  count  Strogonoff,  the  Rus- 
syaii  ambassador  i(^  London,  the 


proposal  which  ha<|  been  ma&  t# 
htm  of  concluding  a  separate  peace 
widi  France;  the  object  rf  which 
communication,  probably,  was,  to 
sound  the  disposition  of  the  British 
cabinet.  On  the  suggestion '  by 
the  count  to  Mr.  Fo^,  that  such  an 
overture  had  been  made,  whkh  it 
was  impossible  indeed  for  him  to 
have  doubted,  he  scrupled  not  to 
express  the  most  marked  disapw 
probation  of  whatever  would  tend 
to  such  a  result,  statmg,  that  the 
enemy  would  thereby  be  encourag- 
ed to  the  most  extensive  hopes  of 
carrying  into  effect  his^  plans  of 
aggrandizement ;  that  by  such  a 
course  Europe  would,  be  deprived 
of  all  effectual  resource  amidst  the 
new  projects  of  danger  entertained 
against  it  by  prance ;  that  above 
2^  things,  tlic^foie,  England  and 
Russia  should  combine  their  efibrts 
for  pacification,  and  leave  the  ene- 
my no  expectation  of  destroying 
that  unron,  which,  so  far  as  rt  de- 
pended on  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, would  ever  rem^un  indisso- 
luble- While  these  dignified  re- 
monstrances, however,  were  urged 
against  the  measure  by  the  British 
cabinet,  general  Clarke  received 
from  his  government  express 
powers  to  treat  with  M.  d'Oubril 
for  a  peace  betw^n  the  two  em- 
pires, and  conferences  with  a  view 
to  this  object  were  held  in  rapid 
succession  and  of  extreme  length. 
Just  before  the  well  known  resnlt 
of  these  conferences  actually  took 
place,  when  circumstances  had 
occurred  confirming  his  suspicion^ 
and  fears,  lord  Yarmouth  pressed 
the  Russian  ambassador  closely  oh 
the  subject  of  this  separation }  who 
admitted  that  he  fiad  produced 
his  powers,  and  that,  if  certain  eoos 
ditions  could  be  procured  by-  him, 
lie  shoipd  cqtainl^r  sign  a  truce  of 
ten  months ;  and  in  U)e  imminent 
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danger  of  Austria^  if  he  could  thus 
ssLve  ber  by  a  separate  peace,  he 
should  think  it  ^is  duty  to  do  so. 
Every  argument  to^  prevent  this 
measure  was  employed*  that  the  in- 
genuity of  the  British  agent  could 
suggest:  every  appeal  to  policy 
and  honour,  which  the  circum- 
stances supplied,  was  urged  with 
all  the  energy  of  wounded  sensibi- 
lity ;  but  they  appeared  to  he  applied 
to  a-  man  who  had  come  with  a 
predetermination  to  accomplish  a 
peace  at  whatever  expense,  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  with  or  without 
,  3ie  concert  of  Great  Britain.  With- 
iD  three  days  from  this  interview 
and  remonstrance,  the  separate 
treaty  between  France  and  Russia 
was  actually  signed. 

When  the  British  cabinet  knew 
that  Russia  had  made  peace,  and 
without  any  stipulation  whatever 
on  the  subject  ot  Sicily  or  Naples, 
'which  were  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  treaty;  agreeing  at  the  same 
time  to  abandon  Cattaro  and  Dal- 
xnatia,  contenting  herself  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Se^en  Island^ 
the  general  guarantee  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  the  independence  of 
Ragusa  under  her  protection,  and 
the  engagement  for  withdrawing, 
within  three  months,  the  French 
troops  from  Germany,  their  asto? 
Bishment  ,was  extreme.  Any  hope 
that  the  Russian  plepipotentiary 
had  xnateriuliy  exceeded  hisinstruc- 
tions,  so  as  to  Justify  a  refusal  of 
ratification  on  Uie  part  of  tlie  em« 
perpr,  seemed  coun^racted  by  the 
known  ability  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiary  himself.  Had  the  power  of 
ijifatuated  or  insane  caprice  in- 
vaded the  grand  depository  of  Rus-  ' 
wan  authority  lumself?  a  case 
which,  under  the  autocracy  of  that 
government,  might  ever  be  sus- 
pected, and  of  which  a  recent  and 
Sagraut  precedent  was  upon  re- 


cord. The  Russian  ministry  iin* 
der  whom  D'Oubril  had  received 
his  appointment,  it  was  true,  had 
been  chanj^ed  |  but,  as  that  admi« 
nistration  had  ever  been  nrm  ad* 
herents  to  tlie  English  conaectioa 
and  the  true  interests  of  their  couii* 
try,  so,  from  their  successors  the 
British  cabinethad  received  the  most « 
unequivocal  pledges  for  continued 
concert  in  war  or  peace.  Yet^ 
again»  time  had  expired  since  tlibir 
accession  to  office,  for  their  conk* 
munication  of  corresponding  in** 
structtons  to  M.  d'Oubril  at  Pari% 
who,  however,  it  was  certain  could 
have  received  no  such  instructions. 
Such  iivas  the  existing  chaos  of  cir^ 
cumstances,  in  which  conjecture 
c  nly  could  be  substituted  for  con* 
elusion,  and  which  baffled  a  pene- 
tration perhaps  never  exceeded. 

But)  whatever  inconvenience 
might  be  supposed  to  have  resulted 
from  the  separate  treaty  of  Russia^ 
it  at  least  lilierated  Great  Britaia 
from  all  engagements  to  that  power, 
and  diminished  that  complexity 
which  had  hitherto  embarrassed 
the  discussions  for  peace,  and  which 
originally  prevented  a  compliance 
with  the  proposal  of  France  to  send 
ovef  a  public  minister  openly 
accredited.  This  difficulty  bein^ 
now  completely  removed,  the  Bri- 
tish government,  immediately  on 
th^  r^eipt  of  the  intelligence  re^ 
specting  D'Oubril's  trea'^y,  ap-i 
pointed  lord  Lauderdale,  with  lor, J 
Yarmouth  indeed  in  conjunction, 
to  this  situation  of  responsibility 
and  delicacy.  The  court  of  France, 
it  may  easily  be  sujjposed,  were  at 
least  as  much  delighted  at  tlie  suc-> 
cess  of  their  policy  with  regard  to 
Russia,  as  England  was  surprised 
and  disgusted  at  it.  It  was  soon 
observed,  by  its  plenipotentiary, 
that,  as  ,the  season  oi  the  year 
was  now  arrived  for  accomplishing 
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the  ulterior  views  cittcxtained  by 
France,  no  arrangements  which  had 
for  their  object  the  removal  to  a 
distance  of  months^  or  even  weeks, 
the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty 
^  with  England,  could  be  permitted. 
The  Russian"  treaty  was  represent* 
ed  ks  equal  to  a  splendid  victory^ 
and  as  entitling  France  to  terms 
proportionally  more  advantageous 
than  she^  would  formerly  have 
yielded  to.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  new  plenipotentiary  from  Eng- 
land, or  the  knowledge  of  his  ap- 
pointment, in  an  interview  between 
lord  Yarmouth,  who  had  indis- 
creetly announced  his  full  powers, 
And  general  Clarke,  who  had  been 
appomted'  to  conduct  the  negotia- 
tion with  his  lordsbip)  the  French 
minister  stated,  that  the  consent* 
of  Great  Britain  was  demanded  to 
the  arrangement  proposed  respect- 
mg  Sicily  by  France;  and  altliough 
some  great  points  might,  injustice, 
be  witlidrawn  in  consequence  of 
the  high  situation  of  the  emperor, 
as  he  had,  however,  committed 
himself  upon  them,  they  would  re- 
main untouched.  Hanoter  would 
be  ceded ;  Malta  should  be  con- 
firmed in  full  sovereignty  to  Eng- 
land ;  as  likewise  the  Cape,  wiui 
an  expressed  desire  that  the  port,  at 
least  part  of  it,  should  be  made 
free  to  all  nations.  The  guarantee 
of  the  Porte,  of  Spain  throughout 
all  her  foreign  dependencies,  and 
of  the  dominions  of  Sweden,  should 
be  acceded  to  by  both  powers. 
England  should  recognise  the  re- 
9ent  titles  and  establisl^ments  of 
France  or  her  allies,  and  cede  all 
other  conquests  which  she  had 
inadc,  in  any  part  of  tlie  world,  to 
those  nations  from  whom  they  had 
been  made.  These  demands  were 
the  subject  of  long  conferences  be- 
itween  the  plenipofentiaries,  with- 
out any  admission  on  the  p:(rt  of 


lord  Yarmouth,  of  the  possibttitjp 
of  his  majesty's'  making  the  ces* 
sions  demanded^  and  with  a  view^ 
as  he  states,  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  manner^  they 
might  be  modified. 

In  a  diort  period  after  this,  lord 
Lauderdak  arrived  at  Paris.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  fixing 
the  negotiation  on  a  certain  basis. 
With  this  view  he  laid  before  ge* 
neral  Clarke  a  paper,  in  which  lie 
stated  how  much  the  idng  of  £n^« 
land  had  been  pleased  wim  the  ori« 

final  proposal  on  the  part  of 
ratice,  for  treating  on  the  princi- 
pie  of  the  uti  possideiisi  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  case  of  Hano- 
ver, was  to  have  been  scmpulous^ 
ly  observed.  This  proposal  had 
not  indeed  been  made  directly  by 
an  accredited  minister,  but  was  erf 
undoubted  authenticity,  from  the 
character  of  the  person  who  was 
the  medium  of  its  communication, 
and  from  its  coincidence  with  the 
original  declaration  of  the  French 
minister  for  forei^  affairs,  that 
France  wanted  nothing  which  Eng- 
bmd  possessed ;  a  declaration  the 
natural  prelude  to  a  proposal,  which 
appeared  the  only  one  likely  to  lead 
to  an  accommodation  between  na- 
tions in  possession  of  extensive  and 
valuable  acquisitions,  vrhich  cotdd 
not,  in  all  probability,  be  changed 
by  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 
By  the  demand  of  Sicily,  however, 
this  principle  had  been  most  ob- 
viously infringed,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  revert  to  it  j 
while  it  was  at  the  same  tune  ad- 
mitted, that  Sicily  mi^ht  possibly 
be  ceded  upon  indemnity  or  equi- 
valent. Since  the  first  proposal 
of  this  basis  of  treaty,  France  had 
indeed  made  peace  with  Russia ; 
but  she  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
concluded  very  considerable  and 
extensive   changes   in    Germany, 
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ilio$t  decidedly  to  her  advantage  ; 
and  England  \^as  at  all  events  en- 
titled to  negotiate  with  France  on 
equ;d  ternisy  insisting  on  the  obvi« 
oos  truthy  that  to  both  parties  hos- 
tilities were  equally  injurious. 

lliis  statement  of  lord  Lauder- 
dale was  laid  before  the  head  of 
the  French  government,  and  oi^ 
the  next  day  was  replied  to  by  'a 
communication  under    his  autho- 
rity and  direction.    The  tone  of 
this  inl^assioned  reply  could  indeed 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  too  active 
intervention  of  a  party  most  nearly 
concerned    in    the    subject    of  it, 
That  dignified  remoteness  of  prin- 
cipals, in  discussions  of  diplomacy, 
which  has  been  the  practice  of  ci- 
vilized courts,  so  fiivourable  to  free 
investigation  and  just  conclusion  ; 
and   which    is,    indeed^    the   orily 
mode  of  preventing  the  oppositions 
of  opinions  from  bcin^  involved  in 
the  conflict  of  the  passions,  has  been 
too    frequently    violated    by    the 
court  of  St.  Cloud.     For  the  deco- 
rum    of  ministerial  agency  it  has 
substituted  that  initation  and  as- 
perity which  almost  uniformly  at- 
tend  xhc  champion    of  his  own 
cause,    and    employed   frequently 
that  pen  of  iron,  which,  instead  of 
blotting  out  injuries,  inflicts  wounds. 
The  undevtatmg  policy  of  France 
was  stated  in  this  reply  to  have 
been,  not  to  treat  with  En  inland' 
and  Russia  in  conj  unction ;  a  point 
which,     although      long     insisted 
npon    by    England,   had  been  at 
length  abandoned  by  her.     Lord 
Yarmouth  had  been  appointed  an 
accredited    minister    for   treating, 
•  Since  that,  Russia  had  madea  peace 
with  France,  and  conferences  of  a 
free  and  ingenuous  character  had 
taken  place  between  the  appointed 
rdfinisters,  almost  daily,  and  of  long 
duration,  instead  of  conducting  the 
■egottatiea  by  notes  of  greater  or 


lesfi  ingenuity, -which,    far'  from 
approximating  the  grand  object  in  • 
view,  removed  it  to  a  greater  di- 
stance, and  were  the  beginning  of 
controversies  not  less  injurious  ta 
nations  than   open  hostility.      In 
these  conferences  the  emperor  had 
granted  all  that  was  possible  with- 
out sacrificing  the  dighity  of  his 
crown  and  the  intierests  of  his  allies..   • 
The  plenipotentiary  was  permitted, 
by  his  majesty,   to  advert  to  the 
%ain,  question,  the  basis  of  the  ne- 
gotiation, which  had  been  far  ad- 
vanced and  on  the  point  of  ulti- 
mate success.     The  principle    of 
I^/Lt,  Fox,  proposed  in  his  letter  of 
the  26th  of  March,  that  the  peace 
ought  to  be  honoiurable  for  both 
parties  and  tfieir  allies,  was  fully 
adopted  in  the  reply.     In  M.  Tal- 
leyrand's letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  his  ex- 
cellency went  further,  and  suggfest- 
ed  the  establishment  of  two  funda- 
mental prmciples,  as  a  basis:  the 
first,  that  just  stated ;  the  second, 
a  mutual  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  guarantee  and  intervention 
by  both  powers,  in  continental  and 
maritime    aflPairs.     This    was  the 
basis  adopted  by  the   British  go- 
vcmmentc    The   French  ^  emperor 
could  not  have  thought  of  taking  the 
vti  possidetis  for  .the  basis  of  nego- 
tiation.    If  such  had  been  his  m-^ 
tention,   he  would   have  retained 
his  conquests  in  Moravia,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  Austria,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Germany  ;  and  would  then  willing- 
ly have  acceded  to  t,he  proposed 
foundation  of  treaty.  And  with  re- 
gard to  Sicily,  this  would  also  have 
been  comprehended  in  the  requir-- 
ed   principle,  as  he    would    have 
secured  the  possession  of  it  before 
he  opened  negotiation ;   which  he 
would  have    been    enabled   to  do 
through  its  vicinity  to  the  shores  of 
Italy.      And  if  the   detaching  of 
the  Gape  and  other  Dutch  depen- 
dencies- 
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dencies  from  the  kingdom  ef  Hol- 
land were  to  be  insisted  upon,  this 
wotild  prevent  the  capability  o£  the 
existence  of  Holland  as  a  distinct 
nation,  and  her  incorporation  with 
France  would  be  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence ;  a  change, 

.  to  England,  of  extreme  importance 
and  danger*  Under  these  circum- 
stances, with  Hanover  a  province 
of  France,  and  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
with  their  territories,  to  be  attached 
to  Italy,  Great  Britain  might  se^ 
ciirely  be  allowed  to  keep  all  that 
sh»pretended  to,  and  have  the  full 
application  of  the  uti  possidetis.  In 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  basis,  it 
must  have  been  thought,  that  the 
emperor  was  reduced  to  a  stare  of 
extrune  humiliation  and  distress. 
So  far  as  it  would  tend  to  deprive 
France  of  her  corom^ce,.  and  all 
her  establishments,  and  to  effegt 
the  ruiQ  of  her  allies,  so  far  the 
basis  wa$  to  be  preserved^  So  far 
as,  by  th^  verificaf  ion  of  it,  France 
would  be  compelled  to  renounce 

^l;^r  engagements,  and  break  her 
treaties,  and  dissolve  her  continen* 
tal  system,  to  that  extent  xt  was  to 
be  infringed  upon*  But  the  longest 
war  would  be  less  disastrous  than 
such  mean  concession.  The  peace 
could  never  be  deemed  honourable, 
were  the  emperor  to  lose  a  single 
island  or  a  single  subject^  and 
therefore  ncitlier  should  Tobago,  < 
nor  any  other  colony,  in  the  same 
manner  belonging  to  him  before 
(be  war,  be  on  any  condition  alie- 
nated. The  vefy  idea  of  tlie  basis 
mentioned  was  considered  by  him 
as  disgraceful* 

It  certainly  may  be  regarded  a« 
a  singular  circumstance,  that,  af- 
ter an  intercourse  of  months,  the 
actual  foundation  of  the  treaty  was 
not  so  decidedly  established,  not 
by  oral  declaration  but  by  written 
«nd   inrevocable  document,  as  le 


admit  of  no'  possibility  of  dispute 
or  denial*  And  although  it  can 
scarcely  bepresmned,  diat,  whatever 
basis  had  been  adopted^  (as  it  was 
admitted,  that,  during  the  discus- 
sion, a  variation  of  the  terms  was 
allowable  according  to  the  nature  . 
of  the  contingencies  which  occurred 
in  its  progress,)  the  terms  of  that 
government  would  have  been  ma* 
terially  different,  yet  this  dear 
and  decided  establishment  would 
have  tended  to  prevent  those  •dious 
imputations  of  falsehood,  those  ex- 
asperating  charges  of  treacherous 
for^etfulncss  and  cenvenient  du- 
plicity, which  were  at  least  tosmn- 
ated,  and  which  were  calonlated  so 
directly  to  oppose  that  gres^t  work, 
whicb.  required  at  erery  step  the 
spirit  and  language .  or  extreme 
conciliadon*  Ijl  observation  upon 
the  French  note,  the  substance  of 
which  has  )u$t  been  gives,  the 
discussion  by  notes  is  vindicated 
by  lord  Latkderdale,  not  only  by 
the  general  assertion  of  their  ten- 
dency to  remove  difficulty  by  clear- 
ing and  fixing  the  ideas  of  die  par- 
ties in  debate,  but  by  the  pointed 
remark,  that  the  existing  negotia- 
tion had  been  bronght  by  it  al- 
most instantlf  to  an  unequivocal 
issue,  and  which  it  musthave  littain- 
ed  some  months  ^before^  had  the 
practi<^e  been  originally  adopted. 
As  to  the  stated  aidvance  toward* 
maturity  of  the  discusiioat  mider 
general  Clarke  and  lord  Yarmouth, 
tne  latter  remarked,  that,  mstead 
of  being  nearly  completed,  the  ne- 
gotiation had  scarcely  c^mmeoced^ 
and  that  the  conferences,  so  boast* 
ed  of,  consisted  almost  enritely  of 
demands  made  by  France  which 
could  not  possibly  be  admitted  hf 
England,  whUe  the  English- agen^ 
kept  witliin  the  line  of  tliat  bainsy 
which,  when  first  proposed  to  his 
JBriunnic  ni^e^ty,  h;^  been  felt 
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by  him  t6  be  peculiarly  applicable, 
and  the  decided  renunciation  of 
vrliich  was  now  ao^  sincerely  to  be 
regretted.  The  delivery  of  the 
present  note  was  stated  to  be  only 
a  prehide  to  a  demand  for  pass- 
ports, an  application  for  which  was 
accordingly  made  on  the  ninth  of 
August,  in  a  note  -which  stated, 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
government,  advanced  in  their  last 
communication,  being  so  incompa- 
tible with  the  basis  formerly  pro- 
posed •  by  tliem,  the  English  pie* 
ziipotei^tiaries  were  left  no  other  al- 
ternative than  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  for  which  purpose 
they  requested  the  necessary  pass- 
ports. 

These  passports,  however,  the 
.  J'rench  ministers  neglected  to 'send, 
and,  after  a  considerable  interval  of 
time,  excuses  were  made  which 
could  by  no  means  vindicate  the 
procrastinated  -yielding  to  a  de- 
mand, of  which  nothing  can  justify 
the  del<iyed  grant,  but  an  impossi- 
bility of  immediate  compliance. 
Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  French 
government  en  die  subject  of  pass- 
ports is  deserving  of  extreme  repre- 
h^nstan,  not  merely  in  tlie  instance 
just  mentioned,  but  subsequently, 
when 'the  application  was  renewed 
and  repeated,  and  reiterated  in 
terms  of  themost  dignified  remon- 
strance, bat  was  received  only 
with  the  most  profound  neglect. 
TlSB  cn-c0mstances  and  views  of  the 
•Eni^ltsh  plenrpotentiaries,  who  were 
desiTDBS  to  complete  their  mission 
with  the  least  possible  irritation, 
and  the  fullest  testimony  of  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  it  was  underta- 
loen,  might,  perhaps,  justify  them 
in  not  procfedtng  beyond  the  point 
jo(  dispassionate  but'  decided  refe- 
rence to  the  dignity  of  sovereigns 
and  the  laws  of  nations,  .  while 
many  would  c^eruinly    have  ap« 
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proved  the  mostaniniatedandindi^* 
nant  appeal.  But  ^all  must  unite  in 
condemning  that  flagrant  Violation 
of  established  usages,  respected 
even  by^  savage  nations,  which  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  would  occur 
in  a  country  which  boasted  itself  as 
the  very  focus  of  Eurof)ean  civiliza- 
tion. Th^  note  above  mentioned^' 
demanding  passports,  and  alluding 
to  the  grounds  of  the  application, 
was  at  length  noticed  by  a  com- 
munication, in  which  it  was  ob- 
served, that,  the  English  ministers 
having  again  brought  forward .  the 
basis  of  the  uli  po:sidftis—^\\s  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  England 
meant  to  exact  every  convenient 
restitution  from  France,  and  to  keep 
ail  that  she  had  hers?lf  acquired^ 
the  French  plenipotentiary  request- 
ed an  explanation  of  what  coiiquests 
.England  was  desirous  to  keep ; 
what  she  would  restore  to  France 
and  her  allies ;  and  what  she  wish'<^ 
ed  to  have  ceded  by  France.  This 
explanation  would  unfold  a  system 
of  compensation  which  would  give 
4in  idea  of  the  principles  and  inten- 
tions of  the  British  cabinet,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  ascertain  what 
engagements  would  be  involved  in 
the  adoption  of  the  desired  basis* 
As  a  medium  of  exchange  and  com- 
pensation the  emperor  would  not 
decline  its  adoption,  because  it  was 
conformable  to  the  two  principles 
already  laid  down.  In  reply  to 
this  request  for  explanation,  lord  * 
Lauderdale  t)bserved,  that  so  ^r 
from  wishing  for  every  convenient 
restitution  from  France,  the  princi- 
ple insisted  on,  as  a  basis,  to  be 
scrupulously  observed,  except  wiA 
respect  to  the  peculiar  and  admit- 
ted case-  of  Hanover,  included  the 
retention  by  France  of  all  her  va-* 
luable  accessions  of  power  and  ih- 
fhience.  That  theljasis  appeared 
toa  obvious  in  itself  to  require  ex- 
U  planatioui 
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planation,  and  tht  verbal  discus- 
sions between  the  plenipotentiaries 
had  sufficitntlv  proved  how  fully 
it  had  been  understood-by  them  all : 
it  was  only  possible  therefore  for 
the  English  plenipotemiaries  to  in^- 
sist  on  the  recurrence  to  ihat  princi- 
plcj  on  which  condition  alone  they 
were  authorised  to  continue  th6  ne- 
gotiation, and  on  the  adoption  of 
/  which  they  would  proceed  to  the 
instantaneous  discussion  •  of  other 
points  ;  congratulating  both  nations 
on  the  prospect  that-would  thus  be 
opened  for  eflFecting  a  peace  calcu- 
lated for  their  mutual  Jjonour,  and 
,  to  ensure  tlie  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

One  or  two  conferences  after  this 
took  place,  at  the  particular  r-equest 
of  the  French  plenipotentiary,  and 
from  the  urgent  desire  of  lord 
Lauderdale  to  give  effect  even  to 
a  chance  of  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion. In  these  it  was  urged,  that 
Hanover,  the  Cape,  and  Malta, 
wbuld  make  a  glorious  peace  for 
England :  but  that  the  fate  of  Ha- 
nover must  irrevocably  be  'deter- 
mined in  cight-and-forty  hours. 
The  determination,  however,  of  the 
French  emperor  was  stated  so  de- 
cidedly against  sunendermg  tlie 
smallest  particle  of  Fi-ench  territory, 
*  latlier  tlian  do  which,  he  would 
continue  the  war  to  tlie  last  day  of 
his  existence,  as  to  leave  his  lord- 
sliip  no  alternraivC'  hut  the  resolu- 
^  tion  of  immediate  return. 

About  this  period  anotlicr  impor- 
tant incident,  or  aera,  occurred  in 
the  negotiation,  wlilcli  was  the  non- 
ratification  of  the  Russian  treaty 
with  France. 

When  lord  Lauderdale  called  on 
the  French  ministers  definitively 
for  those  pa<;sports  wiiich  liad  been 
£0  inexcusably  withheld,  tliey  exlii- 
bifed  the  most  strikirg' appeanince 
of  conciliation  and  cordiality.  They 
expressed  themselves  on  the  subject 


of  the  French  possessions  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  an4  on  the  Dtitch 
colonies,  in  terms  so  perfectly  dif- 
ferent from  the  high  tone  which 
they  had  recently  manifested  on 
those  subjects,  that  his  lordship  felt 
the  most  complete  stirprise,  and 
was  led  to  imagine  their  intention 
was  at  length  to  make  the  cessions 
required.  This  change  was  speedi- 
ly explained  by  the  event  which 
had  occurred  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  M.  Talleyrand  admitted,  from 
the  emperor,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  non-ratification  of  the  Rus- 
sian treaty,  he  was  disposed  to 
make  peace  with  England  on  terms 
more  favourable  to  her  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  yielded  to, 
and  would  give  his  plenipoten- 
tiaries new  instructions  according- 
ly. His  .lordship  was  thus  raised  to 
much  higher  ground  than  he  had 
before  occupied.  He  was  soon  in- 
structed to  declare,  that  the  non- 
ratification  of  Russia  had  replaced 
the  two  courts  in  their  former  state 
cf  close  and  intimate'  alliance  :  yet, 
that,  as  before  admitted,  while  their 
actual  concert  was  most  substan- 
tial and  complete,  they  might  treat 
separately  in  form ;  that  the  titi  foi- 
sidetis  was  considered  absolutely 
indispensable,  most  peremptorily 
including  Sicily,  which  only  the 
suggestion  and  wishes  of  M. 
D*Onbvil  had,  fcr  a  moment,  in- 
duced the  British  ministry  to  think 
cf  abandoning  fcr  an  equivalent : 
that  not  being  afficiallv  empowered 
by  Russia  to  treat  for  her,  he  could 
treat  at  all  only  provisionally :  that 
any  pacification  between  France 
and  England,  therefore,  must  be 
agreed  not  to  have  effect  till  peace 
took  place  also  between  France  and 
Russi^i :  that  the  existing  most 
friendly  intimacy  between  the  two 
cabinets  of  London  and  Peters^ 
l^urgh  l>ad,^  however,   enabled  his 

court 
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covLft  Id  give  him  full  information 
of  the  intentions  of  that  of  Russia, 
and  he  was  authorised  to  state  the 
conditions  of  a  peace  with  th.it 
power,  and  '^o  reduce  them  into  the 
form  of  a  treaty.,  In  a  conversa- 
tion on  tlio-^e  subjects  with  M.  Tal- 
levrand,  h's  loidship  urged  the  in- 
▼ariableness  of  the  terms  resulting 
from  the  required  basis,  observing, 
that  with  reijard  to  Russia  he 
should  be  as  deci  Jed  as  to  any  point 
more  peculiarly  British,  and  add- 
ing, that  the  irregularity  of  his 
proceedings,  in  relation  to  that 
conrt,  was  absolutely  inevitable,  as 
hs  had  no  bower  from  the  emperor ; 
and  his  Bntnnnic  raaje<ity's  princi- 
ples and  feelings  would  not  permit 
nim  to  think  of  negotiating,  but  in 
such  a  manner  3s  might  msure  to 
the  ,  Russian  court  an  honoui  able, 
peace,  at  the  moment  when  peace 
was  concluded  between  France  and 
England,  This  rendered  it  nf?ces- 
sary  that  the  objects  of  Russia 
should  be  permitted  to  be  stated 
in  this  unofficial,  though  at  the  same 
time  clear  and  authentic,  manner. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  digress 
for  a  moment,  by  remarking,  that 
th*  relations  of  France  and  Prussia 
had,  before  this  period,  imdergone 
a  material  alteration.  It  had  been 
sufficiently  understood  by  Prussii, 
that,  in  the  deliberations  at  Paris 
on  the  subject  of  peace,  Hanover 
had  been  insisted  upon  by  England, 
and  agreed  to  be  yielded  by 
France.  The  irritation  occasioned 
by  this  circumstance  may  be  pre- 
sumed not  to  have  been  small. 
Hanover  had  long  been  the  favour- 
ite object  of  Prussian  ambition. 
This  had  been  the  successful  lure 
offered  by  Bonaparte  to  prevent 
her  union  with  the  third  coalition. 
This  had  beeii  the  price  of  her  ho- 
ilour,  the  reward  of  her  perfidy. 
Without  that  eotrrage  which  gives 


a  comparntiY.e  '  re'^pectabllity  to 
some  acts,  even  of  baseness,  she 
had  only  gradually  developed  her 
views  upcni  this  territory!  She  first 
occupied  it  for  its  pres?rvatt  )n  from ' 
the  evils  of  wais  and  in  trust  f  >r  its 
rightful  owiier,  and  only  till  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Its  civil  and 
political  administration  was  iiot  for" 
some  time  conmxted  with^her  mi- 
litary pn<:s?s?Ion.  She  was  at 
length  ccmpclh'd  to  possess  it  in  fall 
and  irrevocable  sovereignty  :  but 
the  very  power  which  immedi.itely 
authorised  her  50Vr?re'gnty,  and  en- 
j">I'.i'?d  lior  op?n  and  explicit  avo-.?/- 
al  of  it,  Wi)uld  now  force  her  to 
aS>ndon  it.  She  was  offered,  in- 
deed, some  fiivoloas  subs:ituce,  sd 
minute,  however,  as  to  excite  ihe^ 
overwlielmrng  conviction  that  she 
had  been  treacherous  for  trifles,  ir>-' 
stead  of  solid  acquisitions  ;  and  had 
gained  scarcely  any  thing  besides 
the  ruin  of  her  honour.  The  bait 
which  she  had  swallov^ed  with  all 
the  voracity  of  unpriucipled  ambi- 
tion, Was  now  to  be  plucked  from 
her  virals,  amidst  the  tortures  of 
regret^and  mortification.  The  ca« 
binet  of  France,  which  had  tempt- 
ed  her  degradati®n,  seemed  how  to' 
despise  her  baseness,  to  d^fy  hef 
power,  an<l  to  laugh  at  her  folly  ; 
and,  having  helped  to  accomplish 
her  guilt,  to  exult  in  the  exposure 
of  hen  infamy.  In  addition  to  these 
impressive  and  poignant  circum- 
stances, the  federation  of  the  Rliine 
had  given  her  considerable  uneasi^ 
ness  and  alarm.  Agreeably  to  the 
suggestion  of  France  herself,  Prus- 
sia had  been  taking  measures  for 
forming  a  similar  confederacy  in. 
the  North,  under  her  own  immedi- 
ate presidency.  The  electors  of 
Hesse  and  Saxony  were  to  have' 
constituted  the  principal  branches 
of  tliis  union;  yet  scarcely*  had 
these  measures  commenced,  when 
U  2        Bonaparte 
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Bonaparte  thought  proper  to  inter- 
fere for  the  prevention  of  tlieir  suc- 
cess^ under  the  allegation^  ihrXt 
Prussia  was  employing  conipulsion 
on  independent  powers  to  efiect  this 
object  of  her  policy.  Attempts 
were  also  made  to  detach  the  elec- 
tor of  Hesse  from  that  intimate  al- 
liancVwith  the  Prussian  court,  in 
which  he  was  confirmed  by  family 
unien,  common  interests,  and  pri- 
vate attachments,  and  to  unite  him 
with  the.  Southern  incorporation. 
Thus  the  very  project  which  France 
had  suggested,  France  was  counter- 
acting by  the  subtleties  of  intrigue, 
and  the  menaces  .of  vengeance. 
The  continuance  of  the  French 
troops  in  Germany,  where  they 
were  so  stationed  as  to  be  in  readi- 
ness'for  every  call  of  circumstances, 
3jnd  where  they  remained  to  the  impo- 
verishment ^f  those  miserable  di- 
stricts which  they  occupied,  was  an*, 
other  circumstance  agitating  and  ex- 
asperating to  the  feelings  of  Prussia". 
In  short,  a  variety  or  causes  con- 
curred, tending  to  bfing  to  an  issue 
t^ie  uncertainty  of  that  relation 
which  had  long  subsisted,  that  ir- 
ritable state,  in  which,  under  gene- 
.  rial  professions  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment, one  party  had  indicated 
fear,  and  the  other  contempt,  and 
in  which,  repeated  coiu:essi'on  had 
led  only  to  renewed  ajid  aggravated 
encroachment.   , 

But  as  there  is  a  point  of  degra- 
dation and  insult  at  which  even 
cowardice  is  stimulated  into  cour- 
age, the  Prussian  court  appeared 
to  be  assuming  thatton^  of  decided 
hostility,  which  a  long  retrospect  of 
•French  injury  and  contumely,  even 
in  such  a  court,  might  be  expected 
to  excite,  especially  when  impelled, 
as  it  was,  by  the  ardour  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  general  feeling  of  the 
natioiu  This,  then,  was  ano^ier  cir- 
cuimtance  which  appeared  to  have 


improved  the  situation  df  the  Eng- 
lish plenipotentiary :  for,  however 
France  might  despise  the  servility 
and  meanness  of  the  Prussian  cabt-' 
net,  the  Prussian  army  constituted 
a  formidable  power.  It  seemed 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  preclude 
by  negotiation  a  fourdi  coalition, 
which,  if  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
encountered,  Bonaparte  mieht,  not 
unnaturally,  believe,  would  meet 
the  fate  of  all  the  preceding,  but 
which,  instead,  of  being  wantonly 
provoked,  ought  to  have  all  reason- 
able means  applied  for  its  preven- 
tion. 

Recurring  then  to  the  negotia- 
tion wiih  England,  in  reply  to  tiie 
statement  of  lord  Lauderdale,  so 
explicit  with  respect  to  the  Russian 
concert,  and  the  principle  of  pacifi- 
cation so  long  insisted  upon  by  the 
British  government,  M.  Talleyrand 
observed^  that*  he  ^ould  waive  all 
form,  and  would  receive  his  propo- 
sals on  tlie  subject  of  Russia ;  with 
respect  to  which,  he  objected,  not 
to  his  lordship's  want  of  powers,  but 
to  the  unusual  circumstance  of 
concluding  a  treaty,  which,  when 
signed,  was  to  take  place  only  in 
consequence  of  a  particular  ev  ' .. 
He  exhibited  every  appearance  of 
a  disposition  to  complete  acconuno- 
dation,  and  of  a  conviction,  that  no 
serious  impediment  remained  to  its 
accomplishment.  After  a  conver- 
sation tending  fully  to  impress  his 
lordship  with  the  idea  that  'peace 
was  the  main  object  of  France,  and 
that  she  was  ready  to  make  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  in  order  to  pro- 
cure it,  he  read  to  lord  Lauder- 
dale a  paper,  with  respect  to  which« 
he  previously  observed,  looking 
somewhat  intently  at  his  lordship, 
that  there  was  a  mixtore  in  it  of 
something  which,  probably,  he' 
would  not  like,  but  ne  must  take 
the  evil  with  the  good. 
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In  tfajs  paper  his  imperial  majes« 
tf  regretted  that  the  negotiation 
iiily  seemed  to  take  a  retrograde 
course,  by  bringing  forward  obso- 
lete forms^  and  renewing  questions 
which  had  been  i^peatedly  settled  : 
nevertheless,  to  give  a  fresh  proof 
of  his  desire  of  peace,  the  emperor 
agreed,  that  the  firiti^  plenipoten- 
tnry  should  be  at  liberty  to  intro- 
duce into  the  treaty  whatever  he 
conceived  would  tend  to  reconcile 
die  existing  di£Rsrence  between 
France  and  Russia^  and  procure 
for  the  latter  a  participation  in  the 
benefit  of  peace ;  it  being  well  un- 
derstood, that  no  proposals  would 
be  admitted  but  such  as  were  ho- 
nourable to  both  emperors,  and  not 
B^urious  to  their  allies :  far  di£Fer- 
ent,  of  necessity,  from  those  absurd 
propositions  made  by  M.  Novosilt- 
zoff,  which  were  the  result  of  blind 
confidence  and  infatuation-  FraQc^ 
would  not  consent  to  abandon  the 
interest  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  nor 
to  quit  a  position  which  would  en- 
ableherto  sustain  thatempire  against 
the  openly  menaced  aggressions  of 
Russia.  If  England  still  wished 
for  peace,  she  might  have  it  with- 
out delay,  and  the  emperor  would, 
without  hesitation,  make  some  sa- 
crifices to  accelerate  it.  If  thejustand 
liberal  views  manifested  in  the  first 
commanications  which  took  place 
with  the  illustrious  minister,  whose 
death  both  nations  so  much  lament- 
ed, should  no  longer  prevail,  vague 
discussions,  immoderate  pretensions, 
and  ambiguous  proposals,  instead 
of  a  tone  of  frankness  and  dignity, 
would  only  ^d  to  irritation. 
France  did  not  pretend  to  dictate 
either  to  ^Russia  sor  England,  nor 
would  she  be  dictated  to  herself; 
and  if  an  imperious  and  exaggera- 
ting spirit  were  evinced,  and  pre- 
eminence afiected;  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  dictate  peace^  the  empe- 


ror of  the  French  would  follow  the 
precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  na- 
tion  of  antiquity,  relying  on  its  own 
strength,  and  reply,  *«  You  de- 
mand our  arms,-— come  and  toke 
them." 

Without  any  assistance  from  die 
comment  which  M.  Talleyrand 
furnished  on*  this  note' by  his  apolo- 
getical  expressions,  and  the  signifi-/ 
cant  glance  of  his  eye,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  observe  in  it  that- minute, 
interference  of  high  authority^ 
which  had  already  manifested  itself 
in  the  course  of  these  discussions^ 
and  is  evef  most  seriously  to  be  de- 
plored. When  monarchs  descend 
from  their  dignity  to  figure  in  the 
diplomatic  arena,  the  chance  ef  ac- 
commodation to  hostile  kingdoms, 
if  not  destroyed,  must  always' be 
greatly  impaired:  concession  is 
made  with  extreme  difficulty,  re- 
tractation is,  perhaps,  only  not  im- 
possible ;  language  assumes  ^  im- 
perative and  censorial  character, 
naturally  flowing,  indeed,  from 
habits  of  uncontrolled  dominion, 
but  not  the  less  calculated  to  excite 
repulsion  and  disgust,  and  remove 
to  an  unattainable  distance  the  ob- 
ject of  all  deliberative  intercourse 
between  contending  nations.  Such, 
equally  inconsistent  with  dignity 
and  policy,  is  the  criminative  and 
overbearing  style  of  this  imperial 
note  J  in  which,  nevertheless,  it 
seems  sufficiently  clear  that  Bona- 
parte felt  the  pressure  of  circum^ 
stances,  and  considered  himself 
obliged  to  yield  somewhat  to  politi- 
cal expediency.  Little  used,  how- 
ever,-to  concede^  the  asperity  of  his 
manner  indicates  the  reluctance  of 
his  feelings.  There  is  no  grace  in 
his  compromise  with  circumstances, 
his  concession  is  mingled  with  ex- 
asperation, and  the  means  of  conci- 
liadon  are  offered  in  the  tone  of  defi- 
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In  reply  to  this  note,  lord  Lau» 
derdale  obsoi  vc J,  that,  by  avoiding 
the  notice  of  vvnatcvtT  ii  ccntained 
fbreign  to  tie  main  question,   he 
should  be  precluded  from  disrus- 
sioHs,  in  which  he  mic;ht  forj^et  that 
tone  ofmodera'tion  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  observe  during  the  whole 
course  of  l»is  mission,  and,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  admission  of  the 
French  goveri;iment  with  resjject  to 
the  coiiclusiori  of  peace,  at  the  same 
moment    between    Great    Britain, 
Russia,  arid  France,  he  should  make 
no  diflficuky  of  renewing  the  con- 
ferences.     General    Clarke    being 
superseded  now  by  M.  Cbampagny, 
in  an  intrrview  between  the  latter 
and  lord  Lauderdale  his  lordship 
was  informed,   that  the  emperor, 
having  delei mined  on  great  sacii- 
fices  for  the  sake  of  peace  at  this 
.  time,  with  a  view  to  obtain  it  pro- 
posed  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
with  its  dependencies  ;'  the  confirm- 
ation of  Malta  ;  his  interference  to 
procure  from  the  Dutch  their  con- 
sent to  the  absolute  cession  of  the 
Cape  }   the  confirmation  6f  Pondi- 
cherry,     Chandemagore,     Mahee,, 
and  the  other  Indian  acquisitions  ; 
and,  as  it  was  originally  settled  by 
the  English,  the  island  of  Tobago. 
That,  in  consideration  however  of 
this,   Sicily  was  to  be   ceded   by 
Great  Britain,  for  which  his  Sicilian 
majesty  should  possess,  as  an  equi- 
valent, the  Baleai  ic  islands,  and  an 
annuity  from  the  court  of  Spain ; 
and  th«it,  in  addition  to  what  was 
granted  lo  Russia  by  the  treaty  of- 
jj'Oubril,  France  would  cede  to  that 
pf)Wer  the  full  sovereignty  \)£  the 
Jslund  of  Corfu,  be>oncl  which  he 
•had  no  authority  whatever  to  go. 
Lord  Lauderdale  replied,  that  this 
being  the  case,  his  mission  wus  com- 
pletely at  an  end. 

Thus   terminated   a  negotiation 
'  which  had  occupied  the  attei;itIon 


of  the  two  go\'emmcat«'f4Mr  xxf9nffd$ 
c£  six  montlis,  ^x^d  extrqised  theabi«t 
lilies  of  statesmen  of  great  expei  'eiice 
and  transcendent  talents,  all  whose 
efforts  were,  however,  insufficient 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  ambition,  and 
terminate  the.  effusion    of   blood. 
The  lengtli  of  time  to  which  these 
discussions  extended,  has  been  re* 
garded  as  an  imputation  on  the  vi- 
gour and  resolution  of  the  British 
g^ivemment :  yet,  in  the  actual  cir- 
cuUiStances   of  England,  with  no 
ally  in    con  tacit  wiih   the  enemy* 
wl.ose  ardour  w^ould  be  impaired 
by  continued   negotiation,  the  ob* 
ject  does  not  appear  of  considerable 
importiance.      Besieles  which,  the 
sincerity  of  pacific  desires  is  ill  de^ 
monstrated  by  what  carries  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  abruptness  and  precipi- 
tancy :    to  which  may  be   added« 
tlie  important  consideration  of  the 
lime  essentially  requisite  for  the  full 
concert  of   remote  cabinets,  in  a 
concern  so  complicated    as  tdde* 
in;uid  very  frequent  references,  and 
in  which  the  contincency  of  a  mo- 
ment  may    set  asioe   dispositions 
which  were  thought  to  preclude  al- 
most the   possibility    of  derange- 
ment.    As  before  observed,  theie 
does  certainly  appear  some  defici- 
ency with  res*pe^t  to  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  basis  of  negotiation,  and 
in  relation  to  this  point,  had  that 
provident  caution  been  manikstedt 
which,  probably,    was    prevented 
only  by  those  qualities  which  did 
honour  to  the  heart  of  the  British 
minister,  it  can  scarcely  be  sappo« 
sed,  that  those  ^ross  suspicions,  or 
rather  flagrant  imputations,  would 
huve  occurred  on  the  subject  with 
which  it  is  now  marked.     So  fiu*  as 
steadiness  in   these    discussions  is 
meritorious,  and  versatility  a  fault, 
the  palxn  seems  to  belong  to  the 
British  government,  which  modified 
its  Qoadu^t  ind^dji  in  C09;sequence 
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of  circumstances,  but  of  circum- 
stances which  demanded  these  mo- 
difications from  their  importance, 
and  not  arising  out  of  the  caprice 
of  the  moment,  or  slight  successes^ 
or  cyen  important  conquests ;  while 
that  of  the  enemy  was  regulated  by 
a  barometer  o£  more  exquisite  sen- 
sibility, aad  exhibited  changes  cor- 
responding with  very  slight  causes, 
and  calculated    to   excite  painful 
surprise,  and  disappoint  reasonable 
hope.   In  frankness  and  undisguised 
communication   the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries appear  to  possess  the 
advantage:  .less  reserve,  less  speci- 
ousness,  and  (if  the  expression  may 
be  permitted)   less  oi  that  finesse 
which  too  rarely  can  be  separated 
from     dupMcity,    seem     to   have 
marked  their  communications :  but 
it  may  more  decidedly  be  observed, 
that    in    the    line   of  moderation 
which  ought  ever  to  characterize 
these  intercourses,  the  English  ple- 
nipotentiaries display  marked  pre- 
eminence.    From  the  decorum  be- 
coming the  unsp>eakable  importance 
of  the  object  of  their  mission,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  {Personage  whom 
tiiey  represented,  yet  in  all  cases  di- 
stinguishable from  austere  forma- 
lity, they  appear,  in  no  one  instance, 
to  have  swerved.     When  summon- 
ed to  vindication  t>y  imput<Ltions  un- 
der which  silence  would  have  been 
supposed  to  imply  guilt ;   or  when 
commenting  on  those  proceedings 
of  the  French  government,  which 
constituted  a  breach  of  the  usages 
of  civilised    nations,,  and    which; 
from  those  who  possessed  more  ir- 
ritability than  wisdom,  would  have 
provoked    the    most    impassioned 
terms  of  indignation,  they  never 
lost  sight  of  that  dignified  character 
wherem  they  stood,  in  which  they 
considered    the  strength  of,  their 
government  as  their  protection,  and 
united  all  the  firmness  of  repre^entp 


ation  with  all  the  inaccessibilhy  of 
passion.    The- term's  of  the  peace 
proposed  by  Fran'Ce,  immediately 
precieding  the  rupture,  would  not 
have    been  thought    injurious  to    . 
Great  Brjtain.  Considering  fhe  cha- 
racter of  tne  chief  of  tlie  French 
nation,  and  his  repeated  pledges 
with  regard  to  conditions  of  a  very 
diflPer^nt    description,   they  might 
not    unnaturally    excite    surprise 
in  persons  who  have  not  reflected,    , 
that  even  arrogance  must  bend  to  ^ 
expedience,  and  that  many  govern-" 
ments     have    indiscreetly    bound 
themselves  not  to  make  peace,  but 
upon  terms  which  they  were  never 
able  to  obtain.     With  respect  to 
Russia,  however,  so  imp^ortant  was 
it  to.  her  that  her  demands  should 
be  yielded  to,  at  least  with  respect 
to  Albania,  that  her  peremptory  re- 
quisition upon  these  points  cannot 
excite  any  astonishment;    and  in 
consideration   of  the  extensive  ac- 
quisitions and  influence  of  France 
in  the  course  of  her  hostilities  with 
that  power,  withotft,  at  the  same 
time,  making  any  impression  upon 
.  her  empire,  these  demands  ought  to 
have  been  acceded  to.    In  such  cir- 
cumstances to  have  deserted  the  Rus- 
sian government  would  have  been,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  Bonaparte, 
more  disastrous  than  the  longest 
war,  and  inconsistent  with  that  no- 
nour  which  has  ever  been  the  boast 
of  the  British  nation,  and  without 
which,  security  and  happiness  are 
no  more  than  empty  names. 

It  cannot  be  thought,  however, 
that  notwithstanding  die  failure  of 
the  negotiation,  with  respect  to  its 
grand  object,  it  was  altogether 
useless :  it  disclosed  the  views 
and  the  tempers  of  the  several 
^  governments,  their  wants,  and  their 
wishes ;  and  the  eventual  accom* 
plisbment  of  peace  must  be  sup* 
po&cd  to  be  somewhat  facilitated  by 
U*  the 
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the' attempt  which,  in  this  instance, 
unhapjSily  proved  abortive".  , 

Before  the  eail  of  Lauderdale 
quitted  Paris,  the,  discussions  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia  had  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  which  left  no 
prospect,  and  only  the  slightest 
chance,  of  friendly  an^ngement. 
The  tone  of  the  Prussian  court  was 
that  of  firmness :  the  troops  were 
animated  with  hi^h  enthusiasm,  in 
the  expectation  ot  hostilities  which 
'  ihey  conceived  the  honour  of  the 
natron  had  long  since  required. 
The  zeal  of  the  people  coincided 
■w^ith  the  sentiments  of  the  army. 
Various  towns  and  provinces  pro- 
posed to  raise  and  maintain  regi- 
ments at  their  own  expense  ;  and 
the  students  of  the  university  of 
Halle  requested  permission  to  con- 
stflnte  themselves  into  a  regiment 
of  Hussars.  The  disposition  ma-" 
nifested  by  the  court  was  equally 
approved  by  foreign  powers  as  by 
Prussian  subjects.  The  king  ,  of 
Sweden  was  eager  to  cl^rish  the 
prospect  which  seemed  thus  to  be 
afforded  of  checking  the  power  and 
aggrandisementof  France,  and  dis- 
patched.a  letter,  written  by  his  own 
nand,  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  the 
object  and  effect  of  which  was,  to 
produce  the  oblivion  of  past  alter- 
cations, and  the  restoration  of  that 
confidence  and  amity  which  had 
been  suspended,  although  not 
by  very  active  and  bloody  hostility. 
The  Prussian  vessels,  also,  in  the 
ports  of.  Great  Britain,  were  speed- 
ily liberated;  and  to  cherish  thrf 
spirit  of  hostility  against  France, 
and  give  it  a  direction  of  the  great- 
est possible  effect  against  that  go- 
vernment, by  producing  a  system 
of  combined  operations,  lord  Mor- 
peth was  dispatched  to  the  court  o^ 
Berlin  with  proposals  of  a  very 
comprehensive  descripition.  The 
object  q{  his  mission. was  indeed  no 


less  than  the  co-operation  of  a  con- 
siderable English  force  with  the 
Prussian  army,  which,  with  the  vast  • 
forces  of  the  Russian  empert>r, 
might  be  brought  to  bear  with  far 
greater  probability  of  success  than 
could  attend  any  single-banded  con- 
test on  thej>art  of  Prussia. 

The  preparations  of  Prussia  were 
met  witii,  at  least,  equal  alertness 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of 
France,  who  was  never  yet  behind  • 
his  enemies  in  vigilance  and  activity,  * 
although  policy  has  occasionally 
induced  him  to  pretend  a  surprise. 
On  the  24th  of  September,  he  quit- 
ted his  capital  to  join  the  armies, 
infusing  activity  ^  he  passed  into 
the  various  parts  of  the  service,  and 
settling  arrangements  adapted  to 
all  the  details  of  that  complicated 
«nd  formidable  machine,  whose 
operations  he  was  about  to -direct 
with  that  promptitude  and  decision 
which  had  so  uniformly  promoted 
his  success.  In  the  mean  time  dis- 
cus^ons  were  still  continued,  and 
even  so  late  as  the  fifth  of  October, 
when  both  monarchs  were  at  the 
head  quarters  of  their  respective 
troops,  a  dispatch  was  delivered 
from  the  Prussian  outposts  to  those 
of  the  French  army,  which  still  af- 
forded an  opening  for  amicable  ad- 
justment. Within  a  very  few  days 
after,  however,  a  declaration,  sta- 
ting' the  grounds  of  the  war,  yras 
published  by  the  Prussian  cabinet : 
a  document  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
but  which  our  limits  preclude  us 
from  giving,  even  in  an  abridged 
form. 

From  this  interesting  paper  it 
will  be  immediately  perceived,  that 
Prussia  felt  herself  how  completely 
committed  :  her  tone,  was  decisive  : 
her  epithets  were  unqualified :  and 
her  indignation  fluent  and  unre- 
strained. It  displayed  no  reserve* 
of  fear,  and  afforded  no  shelter  for 
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vcrssttility.  One  circnmstance  mast 
strike,  even  the  most  cursory  ob* 
server,  however,  of  this  production, 
whieh  the  Pmssian  government, 
nevertheless,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of.    The  soUcitude  for 

.    fall    vindic^ion  in  an  appeal  to 
arms,   hasJfndeed  sufficiently    ac- 
complishM^that  object,  b&t  has  led 
to  tnat  Allness   and   strength  of  . 
statement,  which  involved  the  go- 

^  vemment  in  the  nxpst  serious  impu- 
tations. It  does  not  appear  to  have 
considered,  that  the  same  grounds 
which  acquit  of  presumpuon  and 
precipitation,  may  sometimes  con- 
vjct  o£  cowardice :  bit  sordid 
meanness  is  not  to  bear  the  palm  of 
moderation;  pusillanimity  must  not 
be  confounded  with  dignified  for- 
bearance^  If  a  government  whose 
neutrality  is  purchased  by  the  spoil 
of  neutrals ;  whose  abstinence  from 
just  and  glorious  hostility,  is  the  re- 
sult of  bribes  stolen  from  the  inno- 
cent ;  whose  concessions  are  made, 
not  to  error  but  tQ  usurpation; 
which  has  constantly  met  encroach- 
ment with  apolog}',  and  menace 
with  submission  ;  anid  which  a  per- 
petual series  of  aggressions  has 
found  inaccessible  to  self-respect; 
if  such  a  goxemment  is  permitted 
to  b^ast  of  its  dignity,  its  elevated 
morality,  its  moderated  views  and 
spirit  of  benevolence ;  there  is  an  end 
at  once  to  all  those  distinctions  which 
have  been  hitherto  thought  to  exist 
between  the  glory  and  me  disgrace 
of  nations.  It  surely  ill-becomes  a 
mighty  kmgdom  to  admit,  and 
even  to  boast,  *^  that  it  had  been  led 
on  from  humiliation  to  humiliation, 
till  it  approached  the  ultimate  point 
of  political  degradation."  No  dif- 
ficulty whatever  can  possibly  be  ex- 
perienced in  admitting  the  truth  of 
the  assertion ;  but  miserable  and 
abject  must  be  the  state  of  that  eo- 
▼emmenty  whose  defence  consists 


in  the  acknowledgment  of  crimes, 
and  whose  vindication  is  stamped 
with  greater  infamy  than  could  at- 
tend evj?n  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  charge. 

Both  parties  presumed  themselves 
now  ready  for  the  conflict,  and  so 
confident  was  Prussia  in  her  owti  n 
strength,  that  6n  the  iSdth  of  Sep- 
tember, just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  she  appears.  ' 
to  have  refrained  from  any  attempts 
at  re-inforcement  from  other  pow* 
ers. 

The  French  army  had  advanced 
in  three  divisions :  the  right,  con- 
sisting of  the  corps  of  marshals 
Ney  and  Soult,  with  a  division  of 
Bavarian  troops,  proceeded  by  the 
route  of  Amberg  and  Nuremberg 
to  unite  at  Beyreuth,  in  their  ad- 
vance upon  HoflF :  tb6  centre  was  . 
composed  df  the  reserve  under  die 
^;rand  duke  of  Berg,  with  the  corps 
of  the  prince  de  Ponte  Corvo  (  Ber* 
nadotte),  and  marshal  IJavoust; 
and  the  imperial  guards  marched 
by  Bambex^  towards  Cronach,  and  ' 
by  way  of  Saalberg  and  Schleitz  to . 
Gera :  the  left,  consisting  of  the 
troops  of  niarshals  /L^nnes  and 
Augereau  took  their  route  for 
Schweinfurth  toiK^ds  Coburg  and 
Saalfeld.  The  Prussian  army,  hav- 
ing its  right  under  general  Bluch«  * 
er,  its  centre  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  its  left  commanded 
by  prince  Hohenloe,  had  taken  a 
very  strong  position  along  the 
north  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main. , 
The  campaign  opened  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Schleitz.  Three  Prussian 
regiments  sustained,  \^ith  great 
firmness,  one  of  the  most  spirited 
charges  of  the  enemy's  cavalry: 
but  me  efforts  of  the  French  were 
finally  successful,  with  a  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  Prussians  of  nearly 
700  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken ;  and  five  hundfed  ^/I'aggons, 
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containing  articles  of  great  utilitj 
for  the  prosecution  of  tlie  campaigti, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  m 
the  contest. 

On  the  tenth,  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  was  equally  successful  under 
marshal  Lannes  against  Grafen- 
tkall.  After  the  continuance  of  a 
cannonade  for  ahout  two  hours,  the 
Prussian  cavalry  was  cut  off  by  the 
French  hussars,  and  their  infintry, 
beiing  unable  to  effect  an  orderly  re- 
treat, were  6bliged  in  part  to  take 
shelter  in  the  adjoining  woods, 
while  others  were  involved  inextrica- 
bly in  a  marshy  ground,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  In  this  en- 
gagement prince  Xouis  of  Prussia, 
brother  of  die  king,  was  killed  by  a 
marshal  of  the  tenth  regiment  of 
French  hussars,  with  whom  he  was 
engaged  in  individual  <^mbat.  His 
merits  were  such  as  occasioned  ycry 
general  regret,  and  aggravated  the 
other  losses  of  this  unfortunate  bat- 
tle, from  which  the  French  derived 
a  thousand  prisoners,  and  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  while  six  hundred 
of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field.  These  inauspicious  re- 
sults of  the  neyir  operations  excited 
110  slight  sensations  of  doubt  and 
apprehension  at  the  head -quarters 
of  the  Prussian  army,  tlie  main 
bo4y  of -which  found  itself  placed, 
on  die  twelfth,  in  a  situation  of  con- 
siderable danger.  The  object  of 
Bonaparte  h^  been  to  repeat  t^e' 
operation  of  the  preceding  cam- 
paign, which  had  been  adopted  with 
a  boldness  equal  to  the  promptitude 
and  success  with  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted, and  to  interpose  himself  be- 
l^wecn  the  forces  of  his  enemy  and 
their  depdts  and  resources.'  The 
Prussian  «rmy  occupied  Eisenach, 
jGotha,  Erfurt,  and  Weimar,  and  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Prus»an 
commander   to  hawe  commenced 


hostilities  by  bearing  down  with  his 
right  wing  upon  Frankfort,  with  his 
centre  on  Wurtzlnirg,  and  his  kft 
wingpn  Bamburg,  The  arrange* 
ments  for  this  plan  had  been  mi- 
nutely prepared,  and  several  co- 
lumn; had  been  pushed  on  to  Cassel 
and  other  places,  to  act  upon  the 
offensive,  and  open  the  way  to  thc/ 
invasion  of  Germany:  but  the 
French  army  had  by  this  time  un- 
expectedly turned  the  extremity  of 
the  Pk-ussian  left  wing,  and  got  pos- 
session ,of  the  eastern  bank  rf  the 
Saal,  occupying  within  a  very  short 
period,  Saalberg,  Schleitz,  and  Ger 
ra.  In  consequence  of  this  alarm- 
itig  circumstance,  the  arrangements 
of  the  Prussian  army  weresome* 
what  changed:  die  detachments 
which  had  been  precipitately  urged 
forward  were  called  in ;  the  head- 
quarters were  removed  from  Black- 
e.nburg,  through  Weimar^  to  Auer- 
stadt,  while  general  ^ucb^l  occu- 
pied the  position  of  Weimar.  Such 
were  the  arran||ements  made  by  the 
Prussians  previously  to  the  13th» 
for  the  ensuing  decisive  struggle  ; 
and  the  army  was  drawn  up  near . 
Capelsdorff,  in  order  of  battle. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  eventful 
contest,  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  and 
marshal  Davoust,  were,  with  their 
corps,  at  Naumberg,  to  whicli  place 
the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  was  in 
full  march :  marshal  Lannes  pro- 
ceeded to  Jena,  where  the  emperor 
was  also  advancing,  while  his  head- 
quarters were  at  Cera :  marshal 
Ney  was.  at  Rotha>  and  marshal 
Soult  was  proceeding  on  the 
straight  road  from  Naumberg  to 
Jena,  for  tlie  convenience  of  a  more 
advantageous  position.  In  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  L8di,  Bonaparte  ar- 
rived at  Jena,  and  on  an  elevated 
flat  near  that  place,  leconnoitred 
the  position  of  the  enesiy.  Thet 
importance  of  this  fkvadon  for  dim 
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play  <vf  anillery  was  so  greats  that, 
HQ^v.ithsrHnciing  the  extreme  diffi- 
cuUy,  and,  iadeed»  seepiirig  itnpossi- 
h\hty  of  acco^jiishing  it,  it  \?as  in- 
stantly determined  thut  the  cannon 
should  he  brought  ther<^,  and  vast 
numbers  of  the  troops  were  em- 
pioyei  Tor  a  great  part  of  the  night 
in  m-iltinjr  a  passaare  over  the  inter-  ' 
\e«iin^  ruts,  in  fiUine^  up  hollows, 
and  levelling  projcjctions,  until  at 
kn^th,  and  after  immense  la- 
bour, the  artillery  was.  actually 
fi^ed  upon  it.  Marshal  Davoust 
was  ordered  to  d-eVend  the  passes 
Xiear  Naumberg^  and  those  also  of 
Koo^en,  which  it  would  be  a  grand 
object  of  the  Prussians  to  gain  in 
order  to  reach  Apolda  and  attack 
him  from  behind  ;  and  if  the  Prus* 
tians  bent  strongly  towards  Naum- 
berg  or  Jena,  the  prince  of  Ponte 
Cc«rvo  was  instrucied  co  fall  upon 
their  rear.  Genenil  Victor,  hav- 
ing the  command  of  tlie  whole 
corps  f)f  marshal  Laimes,  was 
placed  upon  the  lewl  heighr,  over 
agaiilst  the  Prussians,  who  were 
tnoughtr  however,  not  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  force  so 
situated,  and  which  every  attempt 
was  undoubtedly  employed  to 
conceal..  Between  the  wings  into 
which  the  corps  of  Lanues  was 
divided,  were  placed  on  the  most 
commanding  point  .the  imperial 
guards,  formed  into  a  square  bat- 
talion. 

The  night  of  the  13th  was  so- 
lemnly and  sublimely  interesting. 
Every  sound  on  either  side  could 
be  distinctly  heard  by  the  other. 
The  sentinels  were  almost  close 
to  each  other,  and  the  lights  of 
the  two  armies  were  within  half  a 
cannon  shot  distance,  .  in  one 
•  case  ilium inating  the  atmosphere 
through  an  extent  of  front  of  six 
hours  march,  in  the  other  concen- 
(e|:e4  within  a  comparatively  small 


compass.  Oa  both  stde$  all  was 
watchfulness  and  motion.  The 
divisions,  of  Ney  and  Soult  were 
occupied  the.  whole  nightnn  march- 
ing^ ahd  at  break  of  day  all  the 
French  troops  were  under  arms* 
Those  which  could  not  be  admitted- 
for  want  of  space  on  the  height,  ex- 
tended themselves  beneath,  through 
passes  of  extreme  narrowness  and 
difticulty,  which  had  been  discover- 
ed from  the  tOAvn  and  nc iL^hbour* 
ing  villages.  The  morning  was 
obscured  by  a  fcg  which  lasted  for 
two  hours  during  which  Bona- 
parte rode  along  the  line,  caution- 
mg  his  officers  to  exhibit  order  and 
compactness  against  ^the  Prussian 
cavalry,  and  reminding  them  of 
the  similap'ty  of  the  situation  of 
the  Prussian  army  to  that  of  Aus«' 
tria  in  tlie  preceding  year,  when 
its  system  ojf  operations  Wijs  com- 
pletely baffled,  and  it  was  driven 
from  its  magazines  imd  surrounded 
by  its  enemy  :  so  that  the  great 
.  object  of  the  Prussians  now  was 
not  victory  but  retreat,  whfch  the 
French  armjc  could  not  permit 
them  to  effect,  without  for  ever 
tarnishing  their  glory*. 

The  light  ^troops  began  the  ac- 
tion by  a  very  smart  fire,  wfiich 
dislodged  the  Prussians  fron>  an 
apparently  inaccessible  pnslt'on  on  • 
thehigh  way  between  Jenaand  Wei- 
mar, where  they  seemed  to  thi;ik 
themsiclves  secure  from  annoyance. 
In  consequence  of  this  dis lodg- 
ment the  French  were  enabled  to 
stretch  out  without  rcstfaint  'on  the 
plain,  where  they  now  ar»anw:ed  in 
order  of  battle.  An  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men  had  been  detached' 
by  the  Prussians  from  tJieir  left 
win^,  to  cover  the  defiles  of  Naum- 
bujg,  9nd  possess  themselves  of  the 
passes  of  Koosen,  in  which  they 
were  anticipated  by  marshal  Da- 
voust*     The   two   other  armies, 

one 
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one  amounting  to  eiehly  thousand, 
placed  themselves  before  the  French 
army,  which  now  opened  out  from 
the  level  height  of  Jena.  The 
mist  which  had  hun|;  over  jhe 
combatants   now   dissipated,    and 

,  both  armies  beheld  each  other 
within  a  distance  of  cannon  shot. 
After  the  first  action  of  the^mom- 
infip,  by  which  the  Prussians  had  been 
obliged  ta  quit  their  portion,  the 
village  of  Hollstet  became  the 
pomt  of  attack,  and  the  Prussians 
were  in  full  motion  to  drive  the 
French  fr6ra  it,  when  marshal 
Lannes  was  ordered  for  its  support* 
Marshal  Sgult  attacked  a  yood 
^  on  the  right*  The  right  wing  of 
th^  Prussians  made  a  movement 
against  the  left  ,  of  the  French, 
wiiich  marshal  Augereau  was  or- 
dared  to  oppose ;  and  in  less  than 
an  l^our  the  action  became  general. 
Every  manoeuvre  on  both  sides 
ynts  performed  with  precision, 
while  250  thousand  men,  and  700 
pieces  of  cannon  were  scattering 
death  on  every  side,  and  displayed 
one  of  the  most  affecting  spetacles 

,  ever -performed  on  the.  theatre  of 
the  world.  After  a  struggle  of 
nearly  two  hours,  marshal  Soult 
secured  possession  of  the  wood, 
from  which  he  immediately  moved 

'.  forward,  while  at  the  same  instant 
the  division  of  the  .French  cavalry  - 
hi  reserve,  and  the  two  divisions 
just  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle 
from  the  corps  of  general  Ney, 
ivere  ordered  into  section,  and  so 
strengthened  the  French  line  that 
the  Prussians  were  thrown  into 
great  disorder.  This  disorder,  how- 
ever, they  retrieved  for  about  the 
space  of  an  hour :  and  at  this  eri- 
tical  season  of  the  battle  **  there 
was  room  (as  admitted  by  the 
French  )  for  a  moment's  doubt  ;** 
appearances  were  favourable  to 
the  Prussians,  when  the  dragoons 


and  cuirassiers  uiukr.  the  duke  of 
Berg  were  able  to^take  part  in  the 
engagement,  and  bore  down  the 
Prussians  in  extreme  confusion, 
li^  shock  was  irresistible  both  by 
their  cavaky.  and  infantry.  They 
formed  into  a  square,  but  in  vain 
opposed  themselves  against  the  im- 
petuosity of  this  moat  draadful 
charge,  by  which  they  were  com- 
pletely overwhelmed.  The,  Joss 
of  the  Prussians  in  this  battle  was 
little  less  than  forty  thousand  men, 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  includ- 
ing about  twenty  genei^ls,  among 
whom  were  generals  Ruchel  and 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  both  wound- 
ed. The  French  acknowledged 
the  loss  of  four  or  five  thousand 
^en.  The  victory  however  was 
completely  and  incontestibly  their 
own.  They  pursued  their  success 
widi  extreme  vigour  to  the  very 
gates  of  Weimar;  and  so  great 
was  the  confusion  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Prussian  army,  but  a  fewhours 
before  firm  in  strength,  and  elevat* 
ed  with  hope,  that,  while  its  left 
wing,  followed'  by  marshal  l>a- 
voust,who  maintained  his  ground 
a^inst  the  great  body  of  the  Pros- 
tians  sent  to  possess  the  defiles  of 
Koosen,  and  pursued  them,  for  the 
space  of  three  hours,  was  attempt- 
ing its  retreat  to  Weimar,  its  right 
and  centre  were  quiting  that  very 
point  in  a  retreat  to  Naumburg. 

The  duke  of  Berg,  who  in  his 
operations  has  so  frequently  proved 
himself  worthy  j}£  his  great  pre- 
ceptor in  the  art  of  war,  on  the 
15th  of  October  invested  Erforth^ 
to  which  general  Mollendorf  had 
retreated,  a  fine  citadel,  contata- 
ing  a  number  of  magazines,  and 
alf  the  means  necessary  for  da* 
fence,  which  surrendered  however 
on  the  following  day  with  fourteen 
thousand  men^  eight  thousand  of 
whom  were  wounded.  The  block- 
ade 
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ade^  q{  Magdeburg,  which,  ^ 
bemg  supposed  perfectly  out  of 
danger^  had  been  made  a  dep6t 
for  the  most  valuable  effects  from 
Manster»  Cassel,  and  East  Fries- 
land,  amounting  to  a  very  great 
accumulation,  was  entered  upon, 
nnder  the  orders  of  the  duke,  on 
the  20th,  while  he  proceeded  on 
towards  Spandau,^  three  miles  only 
from  Berlin,  whieh  by  its  position 
was  of  very  considerable  strength, 
k  being  surrounded  by  water.  The 
garrisan  of  this  place,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  French  cannon  were 
about  to  open  upon  it,  on  the  24tli, 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war :  and  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, although  not  supplied  with 
ammunition  and  provisions  for  a 
very  prolonged  siege,  yet  far  from 
,  being  under  the  necessity  of  a  very 
speedy  surrender,  after  an  incon- 
siderable bombardment,  Magde- 
burg itself  was  yielded  up  ;  pre- 
senting a  singular  instance  of  the 
efiect  of  that  alarm  which  had 
been  excited  by  the  successes  of  the 
enemv,  the  influence  of  which'  per- 
vaded the  most  numerous  garri- 
sons and'  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tions. Another  effect  of  this  com- 
plete dismay  was  the  capture  by 
this  active  and  successful  command- 
er of  Stettin,  a  fortress  well  cal- 
culated for  defence,  and  which 
contained  a  garrison  of  six  thou- 
sand men  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon ;  an  achieve- 
ment accomplished  by  one  of  the 
wings  of  his  corps,  while  the  other 
attacked  a  column  of  six  thousand 
Prussians  who  immediately  laid 
down  their  arms. 

Stettin  was  the  fortress  to  which, 
after  the  fatal  day  of  Jena,  the 
prince'  of  iMeh^nloe  directed  his 
course  with  the  principal  wreck  of 
the  battle,  having  under  him  about 
sixteen  thousaaa  infantry,    princi- 


pally  guards  and  grenadiers,  sic 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  .  sixty- 
four  pieces  of  harnessed  artillery. 
In  his  attempt,  however,  to  reach 
this  place  he  was  anticipated  by  the 
arrival  at  Templon  of  the  duke  of 
Berg,  who,  not  doubting  that  the 
prince  would,  in  consequence  of' 
this  failure,  bend  his  course  to 
Prentzlow,  without  a  moment's  loss 
of  time  set  oS  for  that  place,  and 
by  a  well-concerted  attack  over- 
threw, in  its  suburbs,  the  cavalry^ 
infantry,  and  artillery  of  the  princet  ' 
and  forced  him,  with  great  loss,  to 
withdraw,  within  the  town,  where 
he  was  .  immediately  summoned. 
The  gates  being  speedily  burst 
open  by  the  enemy,  and  no  chance 
of  effectual  opposition  to  attack 
remaining,  the  prinqe  engatged  in  a 
treaty  of  capitulation,  and  the  same 
day  defiledhis  whole  army  before  the  ' 
grand  duke,  his  prisoners  of  war.  9 

The  retreat  and  resistance  of  the 
gallant  general  Blucher  are  deserv* 
ing  of  particular  mention.  •  His 
intention,  after  the  defeat  of  Jena, 
was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  prince  Hohenloe,  and  t^ 
gain  the  Oder,  and  by  affording 
employment  to  several  diviaons  of 
the  French  troops,  to  allow  time  . 
for  the  supply  of  some  important 
fortresses,  and  for  the^  junction  of 
the  Russian  and  Prussian,  troops. 
The  reserve  of  the  army,  which 
under  the  prince  of  Weftemburg. 
had  suffered  very  materially  at 
Halle,  and  had  IcsLgreat  part  of 
its  artillery  and  been  exhausted  by 
forced  marches,  was  confided  to 
hhn  on  the  24<th  of  October,  and 
appears  afterwards  to  have  met 
with  the  corps  under  the  duke  of 
Weimar  and  the  hereditary  duke 
of  BrunswicK.  It  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  After 
various  attempts  to  join  prince  Ho- 
henloe,  in  which  his  little   army 

had 
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had  been  nHi«rec!  several  times  to 
separats  nlthoup^h  tl^ey  rejoined 
\  after  a  variety  of  difEculties,  and  to 
fj^-ht  against  very  superior  num- 
bers, but  often  inflicting  in  these 
contests  mote  injury  t|ian  they  ex- 
-  pen'enced,  he  received  tlie  mortify- 
ing inrelligence  that  the  prince  had 
capitulated.  J^iiev  a  succebsion  of 
harassing  ,  attacks  and  rapid 
marches,  4nd  several  invitations  to 
*  capitulate,  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled tp  take  the  direction  to 
Hamburgh  or  Lubeck,  or  to  fight 
the  next  day,  as  th«  duke  of  Berg 
was  on  his  left  flank,  mrir^al  Souk 
on  his  right,  and  Bcrnadotte  on 
hjs  front,  each  of  whose  divisions 
was  more  than  double  the  n?tmber 
of  his  own.  His  march  to  Lubeck 
was  resolved  upon,  and  was  accom- 
plished. But  here,  to  his  unut- 
terable regret  and  indignation, 
treachery  combined  against  him 
with  the  troops  of  the  iM-ench,  who 
soon  filled  the  town/  Here  a  cbn- 
test  took  place,  whiAJi  in  fierceness 
and  horror  has  rarely  been  exceed- 
ed. The  sqtuiresy  and  streets,  and 
even  churches,  were  scenes  of  the 
most  bjocdy  conflict,  and  carnage; 
war  triumplied  in  this  unfortunate 

?Iace  in  its  full  ravage;  and  the 
^nissian  troop*^  were  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  withdraw 
from  thp  town.  In  the  extreme 
want  of  ammunition,  with  reduced 
strength,  and  reduced  numbers,. 
elFectual  resisisnce  seemed  in  these 
»  circumstances  absolutely  impossi- 
.  ble.  After  three  weeks  constant 
'  retreat,  hi  which,  from  the  in- 
cessant fatigue  of  marching  five 
or  six  German  miles  a-day,  with 
only  the  most  m.iserable  means  of 
subsistence,  fifty  or  sixty  men  were 
frequently  obliged  to  be  left  be- 
hind, but  in  wliich,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  whole  cor^s  had  displayed 


;i  fidelity  ^nd  cottragfe  w\nch  coxAA 
never  be  .exceeded,  h:^  fait  it  his 
duty,  at. the  moment  the  French 
were  about  to  attack  him,  to  yield 
to  a  capitulation*  The  conviction 
of  having  di^harged  his  duty 
might  well  support  him  under  dis- 
aster, and  he  may  be  considered 
as  having  derived  more  glory  from 
his  well-conducted  retreat,  than  has 
attached  in  many  cases  to  the  most 
decided  and  important  successes.     • 

Marshal  Davoust  had  on  the 
18th  of  October  taken  po«55«ssfoa 
of  Leipsic,  where  immediately  no- 
tice was  given  to  the  merchants 
ai?d  bankers,  that  all  Enpflish  pro- 
perty would  be  seized  in  that  grand 
entrcp6t  of  British  n^erchandise  ; 
and  all  pei  sons  were  injoined  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  to  send  in  a 
declaration  of  all  such  property  in 
their  possession,  of  wh^itever  de- 
scription ;  the  non-compliance  with 
which  would  be  punished  by  the 
summary  process  of  military  tri- 
bunals. Having  -^ordered  a  bridge 
to  be  thrown  over  the  Elbe  at  this 
place,  he  proceeded  to  Wittenburg 
and  gained  by  surprise  the  bridges 
of  that  town,  aft<*r  which  h« 
moved  onWard  to  Berlin,  which 
he  entered  on  the  25th,  followed 
on  the  succeeding  day  by  ilie  corps- 
of  marshal  Augereau. 

To -follow  the  successes  of  the 
grand  French  army  moreminute- 
Ty  through  its  several  divisions,  or 
the  corresponding  disasters  of  the 
Prussians,  would  exceed  the  due 
limits  of  this  narrative.  Bonaparte' 
arrived  at  Potsdam  on  the  ^♦th  of 
October.  He  visited  the  palace 
and  the  tomb  of  the  great  Fre- 
derick. The  sword  of  that  di- 
stinguished warrior,  the  ribbon  of 
the  order  of  the  black  eagle,  the 
colours  taken  by  hifti  in  the  sereti 
years  war,  and  the  scarf  which  he 
used  during  that  critical  period  of  hit 
vicissitude 
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Vicissitude  and  glbrf,  excited  par- 
ticular attention  and  emotion,  and 
were  ordered  to  be  presented  from 
the  emperor  te  the  H6tel  of  Invalids 
at  Paris.  Within  three  days  after  his 
arrival  at   Potsdam  he  made  his 
public  entry  into  Berlin, attended  by 
his  principal  generals  and  his  foot 
guards.  Various  ambassadors  from 
the  powers  with  which  he  was  at 
peace  were  here  presented  tohim  at 
the  palace ;  deputies  from  the  Luthe- 
ran and  reformed  churches,  to  whom 
he  promised  the  continued  enjoy- 
ment   of  their  rights  of  worship  ; 
and  from  the  courti  of  justice,  who 
received   directions    with    respect 
to     the    judicial     administration. 
Twelve  hundred  of  the   pviiicipal 
inliabitants    were    entrusted   with 
the  guardianship  of  tlie  city ;  and 
tq  the  management  of  eight,  of 
the  highest  reputation  and  conse- 
quence,  was  committed  the  super- 
intendence   of   the    police.     The 
presence  of  the   French  scarcely 
discomposed  the  ordinary  routine 
of  Justness ;  and  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  burghers  and  the  strict  disci- 
pline of  the  army,  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity   was  ensured.     Berlin,   at 
the  time  of  its  occupation,  notwith- 
'  standing    previous     removals,    a- 
bounded  with    military  stores    of 
arms  and  ammunition^  which  the 
precipitate  approach  of  the  enemy, 
the     rapidity    of   whose    march, 
agreeably  to  their  own  expression, 
ahnost  outstripped  that  of  their  re- 
nown, had  prevented  the  possibi- 
lity of  withdrawing.    The  supi^me 
provisional    government    of    the 
conquered  country  of  Prussia  was 
committed  to  general  Clark,  and 
divided    into    four    departments, 
Berlin,  Custrin,  Stettin,  and  Mag- 
deburg: and,  every  arrangement 
being    made    that    circumstances 
could  require,  Bonaparte  proceed- 
•d  from  the  capital  cf  Prussia  to- 
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wardis  that  of  Poland,  to  which  se- 
veral divisions  of  his  army  were 
advancing  before  him. 

During  the  time  in  wliich  the 
emperor  of  the  French  was  enjoy-  '■ 
ing  himself  in  comparative,  leisure 
and  full  tranquillity  in  the  palace 
of  Berlin,  admiring  the  novelty  of 
the  scene  and  the  relics  of  military       ' 
greatness,   reviewing     his    troops 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  the  armies 
of  Frederick  Jiad  so  often  exhibit- 
ed those  precise  and  brilliant  evo« 
lutions  which    rendered  them  the 
admiration  of  the  age,   but  who 
did  not  exceed  the  present  perform- 
ers   on    that   s<^ene,    the   king  of 
Prussia  was  experiencing   all  the 
regretful  feelings  of  an  exile,  and 
the  alarms  natural  on  the  loss  of  s 
kingdom,  for  the  recovery  of  which 
he  had  reason  to  fear  that  he  must 
be  obliged  more  to  the  moderatioa 
of  the  conqueror,  than  to  any  re- 
maining rfesources  of  his  own.     In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  his  army 
had  been  completely  scattered  and 
ruined.    The  arrpy  of  Westphalia* 
under  general   Blucher ;   the  left  ' 
division,  under  prince   Hohehloe  ; 
the  reserve,  under  the  prince   of 
Wertemburg  ;  the  army  under  his 
own  immediate  inspection,   cpm- 
manded  b)'  the  duke  of  Weimar, 
had  comprehended  a  mass  of  mi- 
litary power  which  he  had  repre- 
sented to  his  imagination  as  almost 
irresistible :  yet  nearly  aU  had  now 
disappeared.      Of   146    thousand 
tnen  which  these   divisions  com- 
prised* a  considerable  number  had 
been  destroyed,  wounded,  or  taken 
in  the  fat.il  contest  at  Jena.     Of 
the  rest,  various  corps,  after  wan- 
dering amidst  inextricable  difficul- 
ties,  and  exhibiting  an  enterprise 
and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter fate,  had  been  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  superior  forces  of  the 
-enemy,  while  some  others,    as  if 

struck 
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struck  vntjti  constfemation  or  de- 
spair, and  imagining  themselves  to 
he  assailed  by  an  enemy  of  more 
-than  /mortal  prowess,  yielded   up, 

^  one  after  another^  positions  of  ex* 
treme  conseqlience  and  susceptible 
of  considerable  defence.  By  these 
positions,  <at  least,  it  might  have 
been  h6ped  that  the  progress*  of 
the  victorious  French  might  have 
been  checked  till  time  had  been 
famished  for  a  recovery  from  the 
first  impressions  of  dismay,  and 
some  judicious  attempts  might 
have  been  made  to  retriieve  as' 
much  as  possible  the  disasters  of 
the  'grand  defeat.  Yet  his  for- 
tresses made  little  or  no  resistance. 
They  appeared  as  if  Incapable  of 
affording  annoyance  .to  the  enemy 
•or  secunty  to  their  garrisons.   The 

.  armies,  the  garrisons  and  the  mag- 
azines of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
were  lost  to  hfm  with  sucli  rapi- 
dity of  successive  disaster,  that  he 
might  doubt,  at  certain  moments, 

.  the  reality  of  facts  and  the  testi- 
mony of  his  senses.  After  his 
retreat  to  Custrin^  the  approaches 
of  the  enemy  speedily  produced 
thenecessiiy  of  his  further  removal, 
^and  Koningsburg  became  the  place 
of  his  residence  and  the  rallying 
point  of  the  wreck  of  his  forces. 
Mere  the  last  regiments  of  the  n^on- 
archy  collected  around  him,  from 
New  and  Old  East  Prussia.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  they 
amounted  to  thirty-three  battalions 
ai\d  foa-ty-five  squadrons,  consti- 
tuting, in  the  whole,  a  force  of 
nearly  fifty  thousand  men;  although 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  even  this  number  could 
be  brought  together.*  But  to 
whatever  amount  the  force  here 
stationed  actually  extended,  it 
formed  the  only  remains  of  the 
royal  army,  and  awaited  the  acqes** 
slon  pf  Prussian  reinforcements.  Or 


.  the  arriVal  of  whatever  a^stance 
.  might  at  length  be  communieatecf 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  was  ex- 
cused by  Bonaparte  for  joimng  the 
Prussian  armies,  as  having  oeen 
compelled  into  the  service;  aad 
six  thousSlnd  of  his  troops  were  dis- 
missed on  their  parole  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.  The  elec- 
tor of  Hesse,  as  having  acted 
treacherously,  was  condemned  to 
be  deprived  of  his  dominions ;  as 
was  also  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
for  encouraging  a  war,  *-•  which 
he  ought  to  hav6  used  his  influ- 
ence to  prevent ;"  a  sentence  which 
this  unfortunate  prince  survived 
only  a  few  days,  dying  of  his 
wounds,  aggravated  by  anxiety,  at 
AItona,whiUier  he  had  been  carried 
after  the  battle,  by  his  servants,  in 
.a  litter,  to  be  completely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  enemy.  Mecklen- 
burg was  also  taken  possession  of, 
and  its  government  subverted ;  but 
its  destiny  was  postponed,  and  to 
l>e  regulated  by  the  conduct  of 
Russia. 

Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  de- 
tachment from  the  French  general 
Moitier,  together  with  a  few  troops 
of  the  king  of  Holland.  The  siege 
of  Hameln  was  intrusted  to  gene- 
ral Savary,  who  found  a  conference 
on  this  occasion  equally  efficaci- 
ous with  a  grand  assault.  The 
desperate  situation  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  afforded  no  prospect  of 
advantage  from  the  protraction  of 
a  siege  on  the  part  ot  the  comman* 
dant,  who  therefore  speediljr  siraed 
a  capitulation,  by  which  this  pLace* 
with  a  garrison  of  nine  thousand 
men,  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  mi- 
litary stores,  'and  provisions  for 
six  months,  was  deliv^^d  to  the 
French  general*  whose  tr6ops  a- 
mounted  to  no  more  thap  diree  re- 
giments. 

la 
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.  ^  In  Hanoyer  the  i^der  and  dis- 
pipL'ae  of  the  French  troops  were 
strikingly  observable,  A  few  days 
.were  sufficient  to  m<ike  a  victori- 
ous progress  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Fulda  and  Cassel  were  like- 
wise occupied  by  the  same  corps .; 
the  native  troops  were  disarmed 
without  the  slightest  oppositron, 
and  a  perfect  communication  was* 
opened  witli  the  grand  army.  The 
next  object  to  be  accomplished, 
and  which  was  scarcely  sooner  or- 
dered than  effected,  was  the  tak- 
ing complete  possession  of  Ham* 
burgh  by  Mortier  in  the  name  of 
Bonaparte.  The  transactions  at 
tliis  place  were  the  consequence  of 
a  system  explained  by  .a  decree  of 
the  French  senate>  pubii^Jied  to- 
wards the  close  of  November.  This 
decree  stated,  that. England  had 
violated  the  l^wsof  nitions  in  con- 
sidering every  individual  belong- 
ing to  a  hostile  state  as  an  actual 
enemv,  whether  found  on  board 
vessels  of  merchandize,  or  engaged 
otherwise  in  Ae  tranquil  occupa- 
tion of  commercial  agents,  or  as 
members  of  commercial  factories. 
Slie  had  .  moreover  extended  her 
right  of  blockade  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable limits,  to  places  before 
which  she  had  not  a  single  ship  of 
war,  and  even  to  whole  coasts  and 
kingdoms,  wliere,  witli  all  her 
naval  superiority,  it  was  impossible 
for  her  actually  to  maintain  it.  Her 
views  had 'been  directed  by  these 
means  to  ruin  coniiAental  industry 
and  commerce,  for  her  peculiar 
aggrandizement.  All  those  who 
dealt  in  English  commodities, 
ib.erefore,  might  justly  be  regarded 
as  really,  whether  intentionally  or 
net,  seconding  those  views,  and  as 
in  fa(;t  her  accomplices.  As  it  was 
requisite,  and  recognised  by  all  the 
laws  of  nature  andnations,  to  fight 
against  an  enemy  as  he  atucked, 
,  iSQ9. 


in  consequence  of  this  system  oi 
England,  it  was  now  decreed,  that 
till  it  should  be  changed  the  British 
islands  should  be  placed  in  a  state 
o£  blockade;  all  commerce  and 
correspondence  with  them  should 
be  prohibited ;  all  letters  addressed 
to  them  should  be  detained  ;  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  them  in  tlie 
countries  conquered  by  France 
should  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war  5  every  commp- 
dity,  that  could  be  seized,  which 
was  produced  by  England,  as.  well 
as  belonging  to  her,  should  be  held 
good  and  lawful  prize ;  and  no  ship 
coming  directly  from  her  ports 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  any  of 
their  harbours.  \  Half  the  proceeds 
prising  from  the  consequent  seizure 
and  condemnation  of  property, 
should  be  applied  towards  the  ia- 
demnification  bf  French  pier  chants 
for  the  losses  sustained  by  them 
from  the  captures  of  the  enemy. 

In  conformity  to  this  decree  the 
French  minister  at  Hamburgh  noti- 
fied to  the  senate,  that  all  English 
commodities  in  that  city  ana  its 
territories  were  immediately  to  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  sequestration. 
WiUiin  24f  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  notice,  all  bankers  or  merchants 
having  English  manufactures  or 
funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  them 
in  their  possession,  whether  belong- 
ing to  Englishmen  or  others,  were 
to  present  to  the  commandant  a 
correct  statement ,  of  the  .amount^ 
which  vr3LS  to  be  entered  in  a  regi- 
ster opened  for  that  purpose  ;  and, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  these  registers,  domiciliary  visits 
were  to  be  instituted,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  detection  in  any  fraud 
would  be  the  immediate  infliction 
of  punishment  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
cess of  martial  law.  Every  j£n<^ 
glishm^n,  moreover,  was  to  be 
made  a  '^i^oner  of  war.  The  ri- 
X  dicule 
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iitule  attached  to  the  f?rst  Idea  of 
Bortaparte*s  blockading  the  British 
islands,  which,  in  the  strict  iiiean- 
mg  of  thfe  terttis,  4t  was  impossible 
for'  him  to'  accomplish  and  pre- 
'|)osferoTis  even  to  attempt,  and  the 
project  of  which  scehled  to  imply 
d  <fi«turbed  and  phrentsed  imagina- 
tion, ^as  speedily  removed  by  these 
illiistTative  facts.  In  all  those 
Countries  which  we;*e  under  the 
ijirect  power  or  influence  of  France, 
British  property  atid  persons  were 
div^stfed  of  all  ^curity,  And  i^cog- 
nised  as  fair  subjects  respectively 
of  sequestration  and  injprisonihent. 
Thd  means  of  continental  coni- 
mumcation  were  extremely  im- 
paired. The  grand  entrieput  erf" 
English  commodities  was  complete- 
!y  cut  off.  The  «trictest  orders 
were  circulated  througli  Holland, 
iSwitzerland,  and  all  the  other  tri- 
butary goVemn^nts  of  the  French 
empiVe,  'to  enforce  these  regula- 
tions so  as  to  effect,  if  possible,  the 
utter  ex<;lusion  of  British  mter- 
course  with  tlieir  dominions;  and 
5t  was  found,  that,  although  the 
French  were  enclosed  by  the  Bri- 
tish squadrons  in  their  oWn  ports, 
which  they  could  quit  only  by  the 
aid  of  storms  and  darkness,  the  idea 
6f  blockading  the  British  islands 
ti*as  not  aJtogeriier  frivolous  and 
msignificaTit.  They  were  detach- 
ed from  die  main  territory  of  Eu- 
"Yope,  favourably  for  tlieir  defence 
and  independence,  but  it  was  per- 
ceived they  might  be  insulated  al- 
so, in  a  grer*t  degree;  from  its  com- 
merce. And  beneficial  as  tliis^ 
conlmercial  intercourse  was  mu'- 
tnally  fotmd  to  bo».  established,  in- 
deed, on  the  very  basis  of  recipro- 

•  cal  ^ahts  and  advantages,  they 
"were  contcndiug  now  with  an  "f  nc- 
my,  whose  grand  objtrct    Was    to 

-  impair  their  resonrces^  ^to  harass 
their  credit,  toproducc that  failure 


of  revenufe,  vrfi?ch  t^6oId  operate 
most  advantageously  in  support  of 
his  viei^s  of  policy  and  venj^eatice, 
and  in  completing  which,  the  Incoik' 
venience  attaching  to  Europe^  and 
even  to  France  herself;  ftdm  ftis 
system,  would  b^  niost  V^illi^ly 
incurred. 

The  Apprehensions,  thertforc, 
arising  from  this  measure  >»ere 
>ery  considerable.  The  Englhh 
merchants,  indeed,  at  Hamburgh, 
who  had  been  at  first  )^l^c^d  under 
guards  of  soldiers^  and  were  daily 
expecting  to  be  sent  off  to  thfc 
j>rand  dep6t  of  English  pri^on^rs 
m  France,  w^e  at  length  liberated 
from  their  con/finement.  With  re- 
spect aiso  to  the  pro^rty  of  the 
English  at  Hamburgh  9  the  event 
under  consideration  had  been 
thought  not  extremely  improbable, 
and  the  utmost  expedition  had  been 
employed  bf  the  English  ageiits 
to  dispose  c^'  their  commoditt^  ^d 
settle  their  accounts,  and  to  cow- 
sign  back  to  their  own  countrjr 
>^at  was  incapable  of  boing  dis- 
posed of.  In  consequeace  ot  thfe 
cAtition  and  activity,  the  property 
of  the  English  which  actaaHy  fea 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy^  by 
the  occupation  of  this  place,  wa^ 
but  smalL  The  ^stem  of  pre- 
caution esctended  also  to  Kiel  on 
the  Baltic,  and  likewise  to  Gluck- 
stadt,  and  Cuxbaven,  where  all 
measures  were  employed  by  thfe 
as;ents  of  government  or  commerce 
to  guard  against  contingent  injury: 
yet  with  all  this  vigilance  and  mi- 
tigation, the  event  w55  attended 
with  great  embarrassment  ■  and  hi- 
jury.  The  suspension  of  the  regular 
course  of  payments  from  abroad 
soon  proved  fatal  to  many  mer- 
cantile housed  of  the  first  distiric- 
tion,  which,  agreeably  to  the  al- 
most irresistible  spirit  of  ccffntffer» 
xial  eiitcrpriip^,  had  traded  to  Ate 
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¥ef 7  extremfty  of  their  means  and 
credit,  and  whicb  even  a.  less  heavy, 
intsnrce^tion  must  have  involved  in 
tuio.  Otkers  of  less  .consequence 
vpoTQ  included  in  their  fall«  Those 
tvho  had  disposed  of  their  property 
and  settled  their  accoants  abroad, 
but  mhose  warehouses  at  home 
WM«  crowded  to  the  very  roof  with 
inerc^andiec,  ^r  which  they  could 
now  obtain  no  market^  were  m 
a  stale  little  less  to  be  deplored. 
The  West  India  merchants,  so 
large  a  part  of  whose  importations 
had  found  their  iVay  through  long 
escaisliclied  channels  to  the  con- 
tinent, from  which  they  were  now 
excluded,  particularly  suffered  from 
this  cause  $  and  the  bankrupt  list 
was,  ibr  a  considerable  time,  swell- 
ed with  the  names  of  those  who 
bad  recently  imagined  themselves 
in  a  state  oi  secure  (^ulenoe,  but 
fell  under  the  weijgfht  of  this  nn- 
nai^tet^e  and  £ptectated  pro- 
perty. 

With  respect  to  the  political  mo- 
rality of  the  measures  o5f  the  French 
government,  froam  which  these 
events  proceeded,  It  may  be  bbsery- 
ed,  that  «ny  deviation  from  cor- 
t«ct  and  liberal  warfare  on  one 
side  naturally  produces  stiil  s^reatcr 
d^cCrtures  Qn  the  other.  Thns  is 
the  irritation  of  hostfliry  cherislied, 
and  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which 
is  connected  with  ingenuons'  con- 
test, almost  completely  precluded. 
It  is  undoubtedly  essential  to  war, 
that  iho  innocent  should  be  involv- 
ed, to  a  certain  extent,  in  its  incon- 
veniences and  mkery.  The  flame 
\rtll  always  scorch  mai^y  who  never 
kindled  it.  This  evil  resulting 
from  the  inevitable  order  of  nature 
must  of  course  be  yielded  to.  Yet 
beyond  this  necessity  it  would  sure- 
ly be  desirable  not  to  pTOoeed. 
To  nrge,  that  the  more  interests 
are  involved   in  tiM  confiict,.  tlie 


more  rapidly  it^AvIU  be  brought  to 
itb  termination ;  that  government 
is  weakened  by  the  losses  of  indi* 
viduals;  and  that  it  is  po$»b}e  to 
st;rike  at  the  guilty,  only  from  |be 
dead  bodies  of  the  innocent,  w  'uld 
be  to  vindicate  a  return  to^  aU 
those  atrocities  which  characterized 
the  practice  of  aiHixiuity.  There 
IS  no  slight  transgression  of  the 
boundaries  of  mutually  authorized 
warfare,  which  may  not  be  follow^ 
ed  m  long  succession  by  greater 
excess  and  stil)  more  violent  re- 
taliation'; till  ingenuity  is  sum* 
moned  with  its  ^Uest  powers  for 
the  infliction  of  misery,  and  the 
effect  of  this  perpetually  -  increas* 
ing  violence  and  rage  is  seen*  in  re- 
lentless hatred  and  remorseless 
cruelty  ;  antipathy  being  at  length 
bound  up  with  the  heart  and 
essence  of  the  combatants,  and 
peace  pursued  only  through  the 
medium  of  extermination.  Bnt  if 
war  be  ever  to  cease,  it  must  be  by 
the  gradual  mitigadon  of  its 
rigours,  by  the  substitution  of  ge- 
nerosity for  malice,  by  that  union 
of  humanity  with  -valour,  which 
would  prevent  the  infliction  of  ua- 
nece;5sary  evil,  and  suggest  the 
inquiry  to  two  brave  but  hostile 
nations*  which  had  thus  contrcdled 
its  horrors,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  eKtiriguish  them  for 
ever  5  whether  those  who  had  th|Us 
qualitied  the  operation  of  the  mpst 
boisterous  and  malignant  passions, 
might  not  sooth  them  to  complete 
repose.  It  is  time  that  the  pro- 
gress o£  national  contest  should  be 
regulated  by  other  princijjles  than 
those  of  miscalculated  expediency, 
and  that  states  should  be  ready  to 
prove  that  their  moderation  some- 
limes  arises  from  other  principles 
than  their  weakness  apd  their  fears. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the 
Russian  ^vtny  und»r  general  Ben- 
X  2  ningsen, 
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ningsen,  sunountitig  to  four  thou- 
sand men,  had  at  length  crossed-vhe 
Vistula,  and  arrived  atPragaonthe 
13th  of  November,  whence  they 
pushed  on  to  the  rivfer  Drzura, 
Their  reconnoitring  parties,  how- 
ever,  on  advancing  along  the  road 
towards  Posen  and  Thorn,  soon  as- 
certained the  great  superiority  and 
rapid  match  of.  the  enemy.  In 
these  circumstances  general  Ben- 
ningsen  speedily  retired  from 
IVaga,  having  experienced  some 
loss  in  detached  parties  and  out- 
postSy  and  re^crossed  the  Vistula; 
after  which  he  entirely  destroyed 
the  bridge. 

About  the  close  of  November, 
the  divisions  of  that  French  army 
which  had  arrived  at  Warsaw  and 
its  vicinity  constituted  a  consider, 
able  force.  To  substitute  a  bridge 
for  that  which  the  Russians  had 
destroyed  was  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects; which  required  considerable 
time,  and  was  at  length  completed 
©f  boats.  Every  effort  was  made, 
in  conformity  to  the  orders  o£  the 
TVench  emperor,  to  place  the  works 
of  Praga  in  a  perfect  state  of  de- 
fence,  the  superint^dence  of 
which  was  committed  to  the  gene- 
ral of  fengineers,  who  erected  eight 
redoubts  with  pallisades,  and  bass> 
tions,  enclosing  a  space  of  1500 
toises,  and  constituting  in  the  whole 
an  intrenched  camp  of  peculiar 
strength.  From  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Vittula,  a  corps  of  marshal 
Davoust's  division  pushed  on  to- 
ward the  Bug,  where  they  covered 
themselves  bj  a  /^^  du  font^  and 
completed  a  bridge  6ver  the  river, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  on  to  the 
village  of  Pomikow,  which  a  body 
of  Russian  troops  Attacked,  but 
which  the  French  eventually  oc- 
cupied and  n:aintained. 

•  After  the  retreat  of  Benningsen 
over  the  VistulOi  he  still  cpotinued 


to  recede;  not  only  as  his  forces, 
even,  when  joined  with  those  of 
Buzhovden,   would    be    consider- 
ably  inferior  to  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  but  also  on  the  general  idea 
of  the  desirableness  6f  drawing  on 
the  French  as  far  as  possible  into 
Poland.     The  general  in  chief  of 
the  Russians,  however,  Kamenskoi, 
having  at  length  arrived   at    die 
Russian  camp,,  by  no  means  ap* 
proved  of  these  delays  and  cautions, 
^d  seemed  to  consider  the  honour 
of  the  army  as  tarnished  by  its 
receding    before  the  enemy,  who 
would  not  fail,    it  was  pbsenped» 
to  ascribe  this  to  fear,  and  would 
derive  considerable  advantage  from 
the  higlr-spirited  confidence  which 
such  an  idea  would  excite  in  them* 
The  king  of  Prussia,  too,  was  some* 
what  indisposed  to  procrastinatioii« 
and  imagined,  that  the  longer  bis 
capital  remained  in  the  pewer  of 
the  enemy,  the  less  anxious  it  might  ^ 
be    to    receive  again  <  its   former 
master.     Soon  after   the   arrival 
therefore  of  Kamenskoi,  from  St. 
Petersburg,  wjiich  was  celebrated 
by  the  troops  with  the  strongest 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  inspired 
unboi^nded  hopes  oi  success,  the 
retrograde  movements  of  the  army 
were  checked,  and  they  began  to 
advance,  h^ivingtheir  head  quarters 
at    Pultusk.    They  were  ordered 
to  prevent  the  French  from  passing 
the  Narew,  to   retake  Praga,  and 
to  fix  tlieir  statioaon  the  banks  of 
the    Vistula.    Amidst  the  joy  at 
general  Kamenskoi's  arrival,  how- 
ever, the  Narew  was  actually  passed 
hy  a  French  detachment   of  800 
men  at  its  junction  wi^h  the  Ukia ; 
and  Bonaparte,'  who  had  ^uiued 
Posen  on  the   first  indication    of 
this  disposition  in  the  Russians  for 
ofiensive  operations,  arranged  the 
various  divisions  of  his  army   ac- 
cocdixig^y.    Marshal  Ney  had  been 

for 
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for  some  time  in  possession  of 
Thorn.  He  united  the  different 
corps  at  Gallup.  .  Marshal  Bes* 
sieresy  with  the  second  corps  of  re- 
serve cavalry/  proceeded  from 
Thorn  to  Biezun.  Bemadotte 
proceeded  with  his  division  to  sup- 
port them.  Marshal  Soult  passed 
the  Vistula  opposite  Plock,  and 
marshal  Au^ereau  at  Ladrrocyny 
where  a  hriSge  was  erected  by  the 
greatest  exertions,  which  also  were 
employed  to  establish  one  over  the 
Narew.  The  latter  being  com- 
pletedy  the  reserve  of  cavalry  pass- 
ed  by  the  Vistula  at  Praga,  foU 
lowed  by  the  emperor,  on  their 
march  to  the  Narew,  where  the 
whole  force  of  marshal  Davoust 
was  collected.  An  engagement 
almost  immediately  took  place. 
The  event  of  the  day  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  French,  inconsequence 
of  the  injudicious  arrangements  of 
the  Russian  general,  whose  retreat 
was  Accomplished  after  the  loss  of 
1600  prisoners,  and  25  pieces  of 
cannon. 

Over  a  corps  of  Prussians,  con- 
sisting  of  six  diousand  infantry  and 
one  thousand  cavalry,  considerable 
success  was  obtained  by  a  corps  of 
marshal  Ney  at  Soldaw;  while 
marshal  Bessieres  took  several 
pieces  of  caitaon  and  ^ve  hundred 
prisoners  from  another  detachment 
of  the  same  troops,  breaking  their 
line,  and  driving  them  into  the 
morasses,  near  the  village  of  Car- 
meden.  These  successes,  however, 
wereonlypreliminary  to  an  affair  of 
more  importance,^  which  closed  the 
military  operations  of  the  year, 
and  which  occurred  on  the  26  ih 
of  December  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pultttsk-  In  the  morning  of  that 
da,y  marshal  JLannes  arrived  op- 
posite to  Pultusk,  where  the  whole 
corps  of  general  Benningsen  had 
assembled  during  the  night.  About 


ten  the  attack  was  commenced  bj 
the  marshal,  and  was  received  by 
the  Russians  with  great  firmness. 
The  contest  lasted  with  consider- 
able vicissitude  for  some  time,  and 
with  great  obstinacy,  but  at  length 
terminated    in    the    rout    of  the 
'^Russians.    General  Buxhovden,  in 
the  mean  time,  about  notpn,  had 
assembled  the  different  corps  of  his 
army  at  Golymin.     Several  divi- 
sions which  had  been  beaten  the 
A'ening  before,  had  now  reached 
tne  camp,    paitioularly  one  from 
Nasielsk,  pursued  by  marshal  Da- 
voust so  closely  that  he  charged 
them  near  Golymin,  and  afterwards 
took  up  his  position. in  an  adjoining 
wood.    Augereau,  arriving  at  the 
same  time,,  took    tlie    enemy    in 
flank,  while  another  French  gene« 
ral  deprived  the  Russians  of  a  point 
of   support    which    they    derived 
from  a  village,  and  At  three  o'clock 
the  division  of  general   Hendelet 
formed    in     line    and     advance^ 
against  the  Russian  army.    The 
fire  was   extremely  hot,  and  the 
contest     lasted,     notwithstanding 
several  impetuous  and  siiccessfiS 
charges  of  the  duke  of  Berg*^  ca? 
valry,  till  eleven  o'clock ;  wlien  a 
retreat  was  ordered  by  the  Rus- 
sian   commander    to    Ostrolenkn. 
Marshal  Soult  had  in  the  mean 
while  arrived  so  near  the  scene  of 
action,  that,  if  the  slough  following 
themin  and  thaw  had  not  extreme^ 
If   impeded  liis  further  progress, 
scarcely  any  portion  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  could  have  escaped  de- 
struction. This  circumstancecheck- 
ed  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan 
which  would  have  completed  the 
fate  of  the   Russian  army  on  this  " 
side  the  Orcge.     The  loss  in  both 
these  actions,  on  the  part  of  die 
French,  was  admiiteJ  to  have  been 
scarcely  less  than  three  tliousand 
men :  th^t   of  the*  Russians   ron- 
X  3  sisted 
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dsted  of  About  tv^elve  thousand 
-  kUledy  wounded,  and  taken,  cightj 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  abciuf  twelve 
hundred  baggage  waggons  $  and 
Was  followed,  as  the  Russians  them* 
selves  were  obliged  to  allow,  by 
the  immediate  retteat  of  their 
army*  This  retreat  was  the  signal 
for  the  French  troops  td  enter  into 
winter  quarters ;  and  those  of 
.marshals  Ney,  Bernadotte  and 
Bessieres,  were  almost  immediate- 
ly cantoned  on  the  left  bank  of  tht 
river  Orege,  while  marshal  Soult 
wjthf  three  brigades  of  light  horse 
was  stationed  on  the  riglit  bank 
.  for  their  protectiort. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  it 
ieems  necessary   again  to   recur> 
^^lile  all  these  events  were  taking 
place,    was    experiencing  a    state 
of*  suspense    and   embarrassment, 
which,  altliough  >irising  from  his 
own  culpable  policy,  could  not  but 
excite   sentiments    of  commisera- 
tion.    He  had  proceecled  from  the 
^^-and  scene  of  defeat  to  Custrin, 
and  thence  to  Osterode  and  Kon- 
inpsj>erg.     His  queen  and  family, 
with  a  long  train  of  attendants  and 
nobility,  sought  an  asylum'  first  at 
Dantzic,  and  afterwards  at  Memel, 
where    the  death   of  .one  of  the 
young  princes  combined  with  all 
tlie  other  circumstances  of  family 
affliction.     It  ought    however    to 
have    been    noticed,    before  this, 
that  it  was    not    without  several 
efforts  to  recover  possession  of  Ber- 
lin that  his  Prussian  majesty  felt 
himself  obliged  to  sustain  this  exile. 
After   the   disaster    of  Jena,  the 
road  to  the  very  heart  of  his  do- 
minions had  been'  opened  to  the 
conquerors ;  and  it    was  obvious, 
^hat     without     very    considerable 
$acriiices  >  he  could    not  obtain  a 
peace.     After  the  failure  of  one 
overture,  he  dispiitched  his  mini- 
ster Lucchesini,  together  with  gene- 


ral Zastrow,  to  Derlla,  with  gi^at^ 
cfMicessions ;  aad  ^e  conditiont 
now  proposed  becamee  the  busls  of 
a  prelitninary  treaty^  which  was 
signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  kihg  and  Bonaparte.  But  itwas 
soon  found  by  the  monarch  that  the 
French,  notwidistanding  this  pre* 
liminary  treaty,  proceeded  to  new 
acquisitions,  to  inundate  the  gaj^ 
rison  places  on  the  Oder  with 
their  troops,  to  excite  insurreCf 
tk>ns  in  South  Prussia  by  inflam- 
matory proclamations,  to  plunder 
the  royal  property  wherever  it  was 
found,  and  to  swear  the  subjects  of 
Prussia  to  allegiance  to  the  empe- 
ror of  France.  The  formally  con*- 
eluded  b;isis  oE  pciice  was  after 
this  set  aside ;  an  armistice  was 
then  proposed  by  the  French,  ii^ 
which  their  increased  possessions 
since  tlie  treaty  led  to  eidarged  de- 
mands, which,  however,  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  tlie  king  thought 
themselves  bound  to  yield  to,  frona 
tlie  emergency  of  circumstances. 
This  however  the  king  refused 
to  ratify,  alleging  that  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  on  the  Vistula 
precluded  him  from  complying^ 
with  its  conditions ;  that,  the  fixm^ 
tiers  of  Russia  being  now  threaten- 
ed by  the  French,  he  was  imable 
to  stop  the  mai'ch  of  her  forces. 
The  allegation,  however,  of  tlie 
impossibility  to  ccftnply  with  the 
Armistice, 'must  obviously  be  in- 
terpreted into  a  determination  oC 
his  majesty  to  try  still  further  di^ 
fortune  of  war  under  the  banner  of 
his  ally.  Every  eiFort  was  made 
by  him  to  give  rfect  to  this  chance  5 
and  considering  the  facility  with 
which  even  the  Slightest  promises  »f 
favourable  change  are  caught  at 
by  the  unhappy,  it  could  not  ap^ 
pear  surprising  that  the  approach 
of  the  Russian  armies,  and  the  idea 
of  a  general  rising  amOng  the  brare 
SUesiufis, 
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Stlesums,  should  have  inspired  a 
hope,  which  was  in  trath  the  cause 
of  the  nonrradfication  of  the  armis- 
tice; and  it  was  to  be  deplored  that, 
durii\^  tb#  bo^HUties  whic}i  follow- 
ed tfiis  refusal,  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  year,  circumstances  appeared 
SQ  Iktle  likely  tp  gratify  it* 

^ithin  lijftle  more  than  t\vo 
months  from  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign,  the  successes  of 
the  French  were  almost  unprec^ 
dented  in  the  r^cor4s  of  lustory. 
It  cannot  a|^ar  extremely  surpris- 
ing, that  this  success  should  ha^e 
operated  on  a  people  peculiarly 
impressible  by  every  thing  calcu- 
Lited  to  excite  exultation  and  gra- 
tify national  yanity,  so  as  to  raise 
them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tri- 
umph*  and  that  they  ^ould  be  en- 
raptured at  having  for  their  great 
aation  «o  illustrious  a  ^ipad;  nor 
that  Bonaparte  should  himself,  at 
the  contemplation  of  that  superi- 
ority which  he  obtained  in  his  con- 
flicts, adopt  frequently  a  style  of 
decided  prophecy,  and  dictation, 
approaching  at  least  to  the  most 
mortifying  arrogance.  The  forces 
of  an  impend  empire  were  under 
his  uncontrolled  direction,  and  he 
was  able  to  avail  himself  of  them 
to  their  fullest  extent.  There  was 
no  opposition  to  his  projects,  no 
collision  with  his  interest.  The 
decisions  of  his  cabinet,  or  rather  of 
bis  closet,  instead  of  beii>e  obliged 
to  await  the  forms  of  slow  deli- 
beration, the  fluctuations  of  remote 
capricp,  tending  to  dissipate  the 
most  valuable  energies,  sprang 
with  all  tlieir  bloom  and  freshness 
into  immediate  action.  The  ad- 
justnjent  of  all  his  plans,  the  iap- 
pointment  of  all  his  agents  depend- 
ed $olely  pn  hipiself.  When  to  this 
circumstance,  so  calculated  to  sim- 


plify the  working  of  tfip  vast  ma* 
chine,  ta  produce  not  counterac- 
tion hut'  effective  and  complete 
co-operation,  is  added  his  profound 
knowledge  ^  the  machine  itself^ 
th^  success  of  this  extraordinary 
man  will  appear  less  mysterious 
than  many,  who  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  in  fortune  or 
destiny  to  th^ir  assistance,  have 
actually  felt  it.  In  (he  coalitions 
which  he  has  had  to  pncounter,  this 
simplicity,  Jn  the  midst  of  copi- 
plication,  has  in  ^  S^^^^  me^ure, 
doubtless,  npcessaruy  heen  djsfi- 
cient.  Instead  of  h^ing  brought 
to  hear  with  accumulated  force 
against  th^  en.cmy,  one  pa^ty  has 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  conflict  just 
after  tlie  destruction  of  another 
witli  which  it  ought  to  have  co- 
operated ;  and  thus,  instead  of  pat- 
ting a  knife  to  the  throat  of  th* 
enemy,  has  only  supplied  a  fre$h 
repast  for  his  inordina!te  ambition. 
In  the  case  of  Prussia,  indeed, 
concert  ha.d  not  been  formed  till 
ruin  was  almost  absolutely  incur- 
red; and  her  folly  was  only  the. 
more  apparent  from  tliose  mise- 
rable arrangements  which  had  de« 
pended  solely  on  herself.  .But, 
whether  in  solitary  or  concerted 
opposition,  it  has  been  die  fortune 
of  Bonaparte  to  find  nearly  as 
much  delay  and  hesitation,  as  much 
temerity  and  improvidence,  as  he 
has  himself  shown  skill,  vigilance, 
and  dispatch ;  and  the  contest  has 
been,  not  a  conflict  upon  equal 
terms  of  intellectual  energy,  in 
which  physical  prowess  or  unfore- 
seen casualty  determined  tlie  re- 
sult,'but  one  of  those  illustrations 
which  tlie  events  of  tlie  world  . 
have  perpetually  presented,  of  the 
superiority  which  a  strong  mind 
must  ever  obtain  oyer  a  weak  one. 
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WHILE  the  comment  of 
Europe  was  involved' in  all 
the  horrors  of  warfare,  the  Ame- 
rican states  were  at  liberty,  with 
comparatively  slight  exceptions, 
to  pursue  their  peaceful  labours  of 
agriculture  ;  and  their  commerce, 
atthough  by  no  means  unmolested, 
was  extended,  in  consequence  of 
European  embarrassments,  to  a 
degree  which  the  most  sanguine 
had  scarcely  ventured  to  antici- 
pate. Their  revenues  were  in  a 
state  of  complete  order,  collected 
with  small  expense,  without"  en- 
croachment on  the  liberty  of  the> 
subject,  and  administered  with 
that  oeconomy  which  enabled  them 
«ot  only  to  meet  the  ordinary  exi- 
gencies of  the  state,  but  to  pay  ofF 
considerable  portions  of  the  public 
d^bt.  At  the  close  of  the  present 
year  it  was  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  the  government,  that  nearly  23 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  funded 
debt  of  the  country  had  been  ex- 
tinguished within  the  four  years 
and  half  preceding,    ^ome  other 


important  circumKtances  of  annual 
authoritative  statement  are  deserv- 
ing of  attention.'  Considerable 
purchases  of  land  had  been  made 
from  the  Indian  tribes,  which 
tended  to  consolidate  parts  of  the 
settled  country  and  secure  their 
interests.  Between  the  Indians 
and  the  States  there  existed  the 
most  perfect  relations  of  peace  and 
amity.  From  France  as  well  ss 
the  Indians,  land  had  also  been 
purchased  :  the  territory  of  Loui- 
siana, which  Spain  had  previously 
ceded  to  Bonaparte,  had  been  add- 
ed to  the  dominion  of  the  States, 
and  a  treaty  was  also  in  negotia- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  Florida. 
Every  disposition  'secmfiul  to  be 
afforded  by  the  Americah  govern- 
ment for  improving  its  resources, 
and  particularly  for  extending  its 
means  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. The  best  communication 
lietween  the  Missouri  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  was  this  year  an  object 
of  its  research,  and  the  expedition 
for  this  purpose  was  attended  with 
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'all  reason^Ue  success*  The  Mis- 
sissippi wa*lso  this  year  explDred 
under  the  sanction  or  government, 
and  importarit  surveys,  and  a  vast 
mass  of  valuable  information  (not- 
witlistanding  some  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts), were  procured  by  the 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  tlie 
agents  of  government. 

The  surplus  of  x:evenlie  under- 
the  American  government,  which, 
unless  some  taxes  were  taken  off, 
must  have  perpetually  increased, 
■was  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the 
internal'  prosperity  or  the  country 
by  unprovmg  its  roads,  canals,  and 
rivers,  which  are  the  grand  means 
of  civilization  and  identity  of  in- 
terest ;  as  also  to  provide  for  those 
pational  establishments  of  educa- 
tion, by  ^hicli  private  efforts  might 
be  aided,  and  which,  by  the  pro- 
-motion  of  science,  taste,  individual 
honour,  and  patriotic  feeling,  are 
of  the  first  consequence  with  all 
wise  and  liberal  administrations. 

Such  however  is  the  stite  of  hu- 
man afiairs,  that  ieven  America  was 
not  without  its  evils  and  com- 
plaints. Its  trade  had  been  annoy- 
ed by  depredations  from  the  states 
of  Barbary;  and  with  ^  view  to 
check  these  ravages,  a  squadron 
had  been  sent  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which,  after  long  continu- 
ance on  this  station  and  consider- 
able expense,  it  was  still  necessary 
to  maintain.  Nor  was  it  only  witn 
these  degraded  and  odious  govem- 
ment.>  that  America  experienced 
the  interruptions  of  pacific  inter- 
course. Wifh  Spain,  differences 
had  existed  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  commerce  of  the  States 
in  its  passage  along  tlie  river  Mo- 
bile was  obstructed  by  unautho- 
rized scarchtfs  and  duties.  The 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  since  its 
cession  by  France,  had  not  been 
sctUpd,  sdlhpugh    proposiiions    of 


an  amicable  nature  had  b^n  made 
for  this  purpose  by  the  American 

fovernment;  and  the  Spaniards  . 
ad  made  inroads  on  the  district 
of  New  Oi  leans,  and  the  Mississip- 
pi, even  in  those  parts  which  had 
been  expressly  •  and  unequivocally 
ceded.  In  which  the  persons  oSF 
American  citizens  had  been  seized 
and  their  property  pilhiged,  not  by 
an  unauthorized  banditti,  but  by 
regular  and  commissioned  forces  of 
Spain.  Negotiations  on  these  topics 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  two 
governments  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  without  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion, and  excited  or  kept' alive 
that  state  of  irritable  feeling  which 
is  ever  the  effect  of  a  long  suspense 
with  regard  to  interesting  results. 

The  coast  of  America,  as  well  as 
its  inland  territory,  was  not  secure 
from  insult.  Many  vessels  were 
fitted  out  for  the  annoyance  of  her 
trade  by  private  adventurers  ;  and 
not  only  the  vessels  of  countries 
with  which  America  was  at  peace, 
but  also  those  belonging  to  the  / 
United  States,  were  captured  by 
these  uncommissioned  depredators, 
and  carried  off  under  pretence- oC 
recurring  for  condemnation  to  re- 
gul  av  maritime  tribunal  s.  Care  how-, 
ever  was  taken  to  dismiss  the  crew 
in  open  boats  to  the  nearest  har- 
bour; and  the  captured  ships,  aft^ 
the  cargoes  had  been  transferred 
from  thehi,  were  siink,  under  the 
allegation  of  their  being  unable  to 
proceed  on  dieir  voyage,  but  solely 
with  a  view  to  secure  that  plunder 
which  all  regular  courts  would 
have  disallowed.  An  armed  force 
was  fitted  out  to  protect  the  com- 
merce  of  the  States  on  the  coast, 
and  bring  to  justice  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  crimes,  who  were  or- 
dered to  be  tried  and  executed  as 
pirates. 
The  disputes  of  America  with 
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tbe  English  government  were  of 
no  unimportant  character*  and  »t 
cme  period  assumed  a  consequence 
alarming}  at  least»  to  those  indivi- 
duals whose  interests  are  more 
especially  involved  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  One  of  the  grounds  of 
this  contention  existed  mthe  im- 
pressing of  seamen  lA  American 
vessels  by  British  ships  of  war. 
liie  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
Englishmen  in  this  situation  from 
native  Americans  was  considerable. 
Language,  manners>  and  physiogno- 
mj,  all  contributed  to  render  the  dis- 
crimination a  matter  of  peculiar 
aicety ;  and  it  may  easily  be  suppos- 
ed, that  while  the  pleasof  some  pre- 
tenders were^dmittedjthose  of  truth 
and  justice  wer,e  in  some,  and  indeed  ^ 
many  instances  urged  without  ef- 
feet.     In  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 

'  sent  year  the  grievance  attained  a 
very  considerable  height*'  and  a 
h\\\  was  brought  in,  declaring  this 
compulsion  of  American  citizens 
to  serve  on  board  British  ships  of 
war,  a  violation  of  tlie  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  that 
any  person  engaged  in  impressing 
seamen    from    on    board    vessels 

'  bearing  the  American  flag  should 
be  deemed  guilty  of  piracy  and 
felony;  authorising  every  seaman 
to  rdsisC'  such  vJolence,  encouraging 
jUiis  resistance  by  reward,  ana  en- 
joining complete  retaliation  on 
the  subjects  of  any  foreign  powers 
for  the  infliction  of  deaths  or  ^ny 
other  punishment,  on  Amencan 
subjects  who  had  been  co«npelled 
into  their  service, 

'fhe  seizure  of  American  ves- 
ieis  by  the  British  was  another  sub- 
ject of  grievance  and  irritation, 
and  a  commission  was  this  year 
appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
ynion,  to  consider  the  depredations 
fomn^ted  on  its  commerce*    In 


consequence  «f  th^tr  vepdrt,  rp* 
solutions  were  pas^j*  toat  tbt 
condemnation  bv  die  Britiah  court 
of  admiralty,  of  American  vessels, 
under  pretence  of  their  hang  eiOr 
ployed  in  a  trade  with  the  enemief 
of  Gre^t  Britain,  from  which  thejr 
were  prohibited  in  time  of  p^ce, 
was  an  unprovoked  aggression  upon 
the  property  of  the  united  citizens, 
and  a  violation  of  their  neutral 
rights;  and  that  the  president 
should  be  requested  immediately 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  vesseU 
thus  captured  a^d  detained,  and 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  ar^ 
rangements  for  ^micab^p  seule* 
ment:  but,  tliat  it  was  expedient, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  prohibit  the 
importation  into  the  United  States 
of  the  wares  and  merchandize  of 
Great  Britain  £rom  a  certain  pe*- 
riod,  till  an  equitable  adjustment 
was  acceded  to.  A  bill  for  tliis 
purpose  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  and  jpassed  the  senate  and  the 
bouse  ot  representatives,  and  re- 
ceived, a^t  length,  the  sanctipa  of 
the  president. 

While  the  public  mind  was  thus 
agitated,  a  circumstance  occurred 
Wliich  gave  new  impulse  to  the  gc« 
ncral  feeling,  and  indeed  ixTougbt 
ic  into  a  paroxysm  of  resentment. 
In  exercise  of  the  privilege  of 
searching  neutral  vessels,  several 
British  ships  had  been  cruisii^  o^ 
the  American  harbours,  and  captain 
Whitby  in  the  Leander  of  50  gunsj 
with  two  other  Mfs  of  war,  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose  off 
Sandy  Hook.  Many  vessels  were 
brougbt-to  by  them  an4  boarde<i^ 
and  some  of  the  seamen  were  im-« 
pressed  or  recovered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  England.  It  was  sworq^, 
however,  by  Joseph  Pierce,  miister 
of  the  sJoop  Richard,  that  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  Irorn  the  beach 
off  Sandy  Hook,  two  miles  s^outli 
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of  tlie1«£^t-hou^,  three  shots 
fired  from  n.  British  ship  of  war, 
the  last  of  which  struck  and  killed 
a  man  at  the  helm  of  his  sloop»  the 
brother  of  the  deponent,  the  L^n- 
ier  being  at  the  time  only  a  mile 
distant.  The  ferment  occasioned 
by  this  circumstance  was  extreme. 
The  body  bf  the  deceased  was 
brought  on  shore  and  exposed  to 
innumerable  spectators,  whose  rage 
against  die  British  commander^ 
and  government,  found  no  lan- 
guage too  strong  for  its  expression. 
An  indictment  \vas  found  for  wil- 
ful .  mHrder  against  the  captain  of 
the  JLeander.  A  reward  was  of- 
fered for  his  sicKure,  by  a  procla- 
mation from  the  president.  Pri- 
tzte  vessels  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  retake  those  which  had 
been  recently  captured  by  the  Bri- 
tiA,  arid  were  supposed  on  their 
way  to  Halifax.  Provisions  which 
had  been  purchased  in  the  public 
market  of  New  York,  and  paid  for 
by  the  crew  of  the  JLeander,  were 
4etained  by  die  people  and  para- 
ded dirough  the  town,  and  after- 
wards soM  for  the  benefit  bf  the 
poor.  Mectingswere  held  of  seamen 
imd  of  fcederal  republicans,  and  of 
various  other  descriptions  of  citi- 
zens, and  resolutions  in  the  highest 
degree  reflecting  on  the  American 
as  well  as  the  British  government 
were  passed.  The  fceaeral  party 
diougnt  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
circumstance,  to  promote  their 
success  in  die  new  elections  which 
were  at  this  period  about  to  com- , 
mence,  and  attributed  to  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  ii>  the  strongest 
t^rms,  die  most  culpable  negli- 
gence and  meanness.  It  was  ob- 
served in  their  resolutions,  that 
die  money  expended  in  purchasing 
die  wild  lands  of  Louisiana  should 
li^ye   been  employed  in  building 


ships  of  the  line,  to  repel  insitlt  an4 
aggression.  Peace  had  been  ob<r 
tained  by  die  executive  govern* 
ment  from  foreign  powers,  not  by 
the  manly  and  formidable  atdtude 
of  resistance,  but  by  degrading  and' 
infamous  purchase.  An  embargo 
should  be  laid  on  all  provision 
ships  destined  for  the  West  Indies; 
A  total  prohibition  of  all  trad^  with 
Great  Britain,  if  this  meosu^ 
proved  ineffectual,  should  suceeed 
it$  and,  if  that  should  fail,  the 
confiscation  of  all  British  property 
must  inevitably  terminate  die  ar- 
rogance and  madness  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  It  was  their 
duty  to  seek  a  presideitt  who  would 
abhoi-  •  tribute  « and  protect  his 
country ;  who,  instead  of  devoting 
his  time  to  the  stuffing  of  racoon 
skins,  and  the  dissection  of  wild 
animals,  would, assert  the  rights, 
protect  the  flag  and  maintain  the 
honour  of  his  country. 

In  these  circumstances,, it  was 
thought  expedient  for  the  adherents 
of  the  government  to  enter  moA 
fully  from  policy,  if  tli^y  could 
not  from  feeling,  into  the  general 
impulse  of  resentment  against 
Great  Britain,  and,  if  possible,  m 
pointed  remark  and  menaces  of 
vengeance  t«  e%cQ^d  tl^efacderaljats 
themselves.  ITiijs  policy  may  ac- 
count sufficiently  for  the  vic^ncc 
ediibited  by  them  on  tliis  occasion« 
and  which  was  found  effectually 
to  answer  its  purpose  of  connter-* 
action,  Tiie  elections  passed  ovor 
without  any  diminution  of  tbcir 
influence.  The  popular  ferment 
gradually  was  permitted  to  sub- 
side, and  Messieurs  Monro  and 
Plhkney  >vere  nominated  commis^ 
sioners  and  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
Britisli  court,  to  settl^  "  the  dit 
ferences  relative  to  wrongs  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  and  oti^ 
.   waters  i*' 
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Miters  ;*'  men  of  abilities  and  eon* 

>       ciliating  manners^  who  at  length, 

after  many  communications  with  the 

English    government)    completed 

.  on  the  subject  a  treaty,  which, 
about  th^  close  of  the  year,  they 
carried  over  for  the  sanction  of  their 
government. 

During  the  course  of  this  year 
^  an  enterprise  was  formed  against 
#ie  Spanish  settlements  of  Ame- 
rica»  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  that  continent  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  Gencf^al  Miranda,  a 
native  ^  the  Caraccas,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  revo- 
lutionary  wars  of  Europe,  a  man 
of  an  ardent  mind  and  great  re- 
sources, conceived  the  project  of 
liberating  his  countrymen  from  the 
yoke  of  Spain ;  and  comprehended, 
probably,  in  his  ultimate  view,  the 
emancipation  '  of  those  immense 
districts  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent attached  to  that  country, 
but  by  no  ties  of  affection,  and 
wanting  only  an  opportunity  to 
sh^ke  off  its  severe  and  rapacious 
domination.  He  sailed  fix>m  Tri- 
nidad on  the  24th  of  July  with  nine 
ships  of  war,  and  arrived  on  the 

-  £d  of  August  off  the  city  of  Coto, 
where  his  troops  were  landed  under 
cover  of  the  vessels,  and  with  very 
slight  resistance.  Coro  was  taken 
by  assault,  speedily  after  the  land- 
ing, after  which  the  general  at- 
tacked with  success  the  towns  of 
Marycabo  and  Venezuella.  The 
governor  of  the  Caraccas  imme- 
diately dispatched  an  account  of 
_  these  successes  to  the  commandants 
of  Cumana  and  Marguerita,  stat- 
ing the  weakness  of  his  means  to 
resist  this  dangerous  invader,  who 
wasdissemitiatmg  his  revolutionary 

'prhiciples  with  equal  zeal  and 
efiect.  These  commandants  were 
joined  to  send"  all  the  assistance 
^  their   power  m  20  critical  an 


emergency,  and  withottt  a  md» 
ment's  los»  of  time  ;  the  fine  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena*  was  open  to 
the  depredations  of  Miranda;  and 
indeed,  unless  the  most  deci^ve 
succours  were  instantiy  furnished, 
the  whole  country  would  be  foif 
ever  lost  to  Spain.  These  dis- 
patches fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
commander  of  the  Os^rey  sloop  of 
war,  instead  of  arriving  at  their 
destination,  and  excited,  on.  their 
communication  to  the  inhabitants 
and  British  at  Trinidad,  all  that 
satisfaction  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  a  more  'general  dispo- 
sition than  ever  to)  assist  in  a  pro- 
ject which  iiad  opened  with  such 
brilliant  success.  Of  the  further 
progress  of  this  active,  persevering 
and  intrepid  general,  no  further 
accounts  were  received  during  the 
remainder  of  die  year.  The  sue- 
oess  of  his  arms,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  friends  to  civilization, 
science,  and  freedom. 

The  British  West  Indies  during 
some  part  of  this  year  were  in  con- 
siderable agitation  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  enemy,  and  the 
British  force  upon  the  station  was  , 
not,  for  some  time,  of  that  strength 
which  gave  it  a  decided  superiority. 
Indeed,'  unless  that  superiority 
were  extreme,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  prevent  constant  alann  and 
danger,^  from  an  adversary  who 
wasfrequentlv  dispatching  his  squa- 
drons from  his  ports  in  EuVope, 
not  in  the  hope  of  their  return  with 
victory,  but  that,  dupng  die  rapid 
and  trembling  career  which  must 
prove  fatal  to  tkepiselves,  they 
would  be  able  at  least  to  give  some 
annoyance  to  their  opponents.  By 
the  victory  of  admir^  DuckwortI^ 
those  fears  were  tonsiderably  al- 
layed \  and  the  knowledge*  that  dift 
rettiaining  vessels  of  die  French  in 
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that  aaarter  of  the  world  were 
eagerly  pursued  hj  seTenil  de- 
CachiDeQU  of  the  British  navy,  re- 
stored the  islands  to  all  that  tran- 
quillity which  they  are  capable  of 
enjoying  in  a  period  of  war. 

In  the  isbnd  of  Trinidad,  au 
attempt  was  made,  or  at  IssLst  in 
agitation,  to  follow  up  the  precedent 
ciF  St.  Doming  Under  varieos 
pretences,  which  had  excited  no 
suspicion  in  the  white  inhabitants 
of  that  island,  the  Uacla  had  fix- 
some  time  employed  themselves  in 
ori^anizing  a  military  force,  and 
even  in  arranging  the  municipal, 
judicial,  and  supreme  aathorities, 
which  were  intended,  bv  one  ^rand 
effort,  to  supersede  the  existing 
government.  The  means  of  ac- 
complishing  (his  overthrow  were 
such  as  men  indignant  at  their 
slavery,  palpiutiog  for  revenge, 
and  uncontrolled  by  habits  of  ci- 
vilization, or  by  religious  impres- 
sions, would  b^  naturally  led  to 
adopt.  The  destruction  of  the  in- 
nocent was  to  be  involved  in  that 
of  the  guilty,  and  general  devasta- 
tion was  to  prepare  the  reign  of 
|>lenty  and  independence.  The 
noaid  plan  of  massacre  and  con- 
flagration, however,  was  fortu- 
nately discovered  in  due  time  to 
prevent  its  execution.  The  prin- 
cipals in  the  plot  were  apprehended 
vnth  promptness  and  energy..  Mar* 
cial  law  wsis  proclaimed  through^ 
out  the  island.  The  greatest  con- 
sternation prevailed,. not  immedi- 
ately ceasing  after  the  danger  was 
removed,  but  kept  alive  oy  th^ 
image  x>f  the  overwhelming,  ruin 
-which  had  been  just  escaped.  The 
intended  committee  of  public  safety. } 
the  officers  of  the  court,  consular, 
TOyol  or  imperial,  whichever  it 
might  be,  that  it  was  desiened  to 
adopt,  speedily  met  with  tnat  fate 
die  infliction  of  which  mi^^t  nacu* 


rally  be  expected.  But  vMe  the 
expediency  of  such  punishment  is 
admitted,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
deplore  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  society,  as' places  its  lurious 
members  in  a  perpetual  opposition 
of  passion  and  interests,"  in  which 
arrogant  oppression  stimulates  to 
desperate  vengeance ;.  in  which  ^ 
tyranny,  finds  an  apology  for  liew 
inflictions  in.  the  necessity  of  self- 
preservation)  and  projects  of  ex- 
termination may  be  almost  vindi* 
cated,  not  so  much  in  retaliation 
foriosulted  and  abused  humanity,  as 
from  their  being  the  only  expedient 
for  recovering  mose  rights,  without 
which  hunum  life  is  omy  a  ^otrac- 
tion  of  misery  and  humiliatipiu 

The  i^and  of  St.  Domingo  was 
totally  detached  from  France,  ex- 
cepting in  a  vetj  small  portion  still 
held  by  general  Ferrand,  who  re- 
ceived some  ronforcement  from 
the  8C|uadron  under  Villaumez, 
which  however  was  probably  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  repair  the 
waste  of  the  climate.  What  had 
been  practicable  with  his  small 
force  towards  the  recovery  of  this 
vast  colony  had  been  attempted, 
and  some  successes  had  been  gain- 
ed by  the  ge^ral  which  struck  a 
panic  through  the  negro  armies, 
whose  loss  amounted  to  several 
thousands.  "With  such  means  as 
he  possessed,  however,  he.  was  un- 
able to  proceed  beyond  very  nar- 
row limits.  On  penetrating  into 
the  interior  he  must  have  experi- 
enced an  irreparable  diminution  of 
strength,  while  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies  there  existed  an  indefinite 
power  of  accumulation.  All  the 
territory  of  the  French  part  of  the 
island,  pxceptinfi;  the  minute  por- 
tions of  it  held  by  Ferrand,  wa$ 
under  the  sceptre  of  Dessalioes, 
whose  ferocity  was  equal  to  his 
energy,  and  who  appeared  deter- 
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mined  to  prdvent  the  poisihnity  of 
a  recurrence  to  that  slarery  under 
the  French  which  the  blacks  had 
so  long  endured.  About  the  tnid>- 
dle  of  May  a  great  part  of  the 
whites  remaining  M  Cape  Francois 
were  ordered,  under  some  pretence^ 
to  a  di^ance  of  thirty  leagues  froift 
that  town,  -Where  thcy^wtfre  placed 
in  confinement  and  almost  im- 
mediately massacred.  Those  who 
Were  left  behind,  principally  wo- 
men and  children,  were  ordered 
to  be  strangled.  The  thirst  of 
vengeance  and«of  plunder  gave  dis- 
patch to  the  execution  of  tnl$4n'an- 
date.  The  bodies  of  the  d^d 
were  surveyed  with  every  expres- 
sion of  savage  -ecstasy  j  ft  free 
scope  was  given  to  all  t^oae  ma- 
lignant feelings  which  delight  ndt 
only  in  destruction  but  in  mutila- 
tion; and  the  repast  of  avarice 
succeeded  to  that  of  cruelty*  The 
indifference  manifested  with  regaixl 
to  human  life  by  the  chief  of  St. 
Domingo  was  not  confined,  how- 
ever, to  the  whites.  Suspicions 
and  jealousies  constituted  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  him  '  to  de- 
prive of  it  his  own  subjects  and 
officers,  without  even  the  formality 
of  a  trial :  and  every  attempt  thus 
to  tcrtnmate  danger  and  suspicion, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  tend- 
ing only  to  increase  them,  his  con- 
duct was  at  length  distinguished 
by  all  the  caprices  and  atrocities  of 
tyranny.  Inese  crimes  inevitably 
suggested  projects  for  tlieir  coun- 
teraction, lie  was  conspired 
against  by  his  army>  and  arrested 
most  unexpectedly  at  the  head 
quarters,  deceiving,  in  his  struggle 
to  escape,  a  blowjiwhich  terminated 
his  tyranny  and  his  life.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  supreme  autho- 
rity by  general  Christophe. 

In  1W5,  when   our  empire  in 
India  was  c^onsidered  in  a  state  o£ 
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crisis,  and  tht  extsting  ^enuft 
was  involved  in  such  extensive 
hostilities  as  must  inevitably  be 
followed  by  a  great  impairment: 
of  foi^ce»  and  in  which  a  sudden 
reverse  might  have  led  to  the 
subvarsioA  of  the  British  authority 
on  the  continent  of  Asia,  It  wa» 
thought  proper  to  depute  to  the 
chief  administration  of  India,  a 
persotiwith  ejEtra#rdinary  powers, 
who  mij<ht  be  qualified  to  couii« 
teract  the  danger  of  the  time,  and 
give  tranquillity  and  security  to 
the  Briti^  possessions.  For  th» 
purpose  the  marquis  Comwallis 
was  selected,  whom  long  residence 
in  India  had  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  its  affairs,  whose  OMxiera^ 
tion  was  ensured  by  the  advance  of 
years  in  addition  to  his  constitu- 
tional humanity,  and  whose  con- 
duct to  the  native  princes  of  that 
immetne  territory  had  ex^ctted  in 
them  the  most  profound  confidence 
and  vetieration.  On  the  patt  of 
the  government  and  of  the  direc* 
tors  there  was  but  one  opinion  re- 
specting his  appropriateness  to  the 
service;  and  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  and  the  slight  pre- 
spect  which  could  be  entertained  of 
his  return  to  bis  nati\»e  country, 
he  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  com- 
ply with  the  wish  of  his  country, 
and  embarked  for  India.  His 
voyage  was  secure  and  rapid,  and 
on  his  landing  he  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  in  the  field;  but  in  his 
projgress  he  was  arrested  by  disease, 
which  soon  terminated  in  his  death 
at  Ghatseepore  in  the  province  of 
Benares.  In  India  this  event  was 
contemplated  with  the  most  sincere 
regret.  Every  attestation  of  grief 
was  given  by  the  native  powers 
and  the  British  government  m  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  for  the  loss 
oi  a  n)Qn  who  had  spent  in  that 
country. 
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eottiiorf,  and  ^th  the  happiest 
Miccessi  the  most  vigorous  years  of 
his  life,  and  who  nad  closed  'his  ' 
course  of  honour  by  devoting  his 
last  efforts  to  its  sernce.  At  Cal« 
cutta  a  general  mourning  took 
place  on  this  interesting'  6ccasion» 
and  a  committee  was  appointed 
sifletwards  in  England,  to  prose- 
cute the  moit  eligible  scheme  for 
perpensating  the  memory  of  his  ser- 
vices and  virtues. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  which 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  October 
1805,  the  operations  of  the  BHii&h 
arttis  in  India,  whicb  had  been  di- 
stinguished by  a  series  of  the  most 
rapid  and  brilliant  victories,  werq 
completed.  Scindia  was  reduced 
to  sue  for  peace;  and  all  the  dif- 
ferences eXTsting  between  him  and 
the  English  government  were  ad- 
justed by  a  treaty  concluded  by 
lord  Lake^  under  the  instructions 
of  sir  Oeorge  Barlow,  who  had 
provfsioilally  succeeded  the  mar- 
quis Comwallis  in  the  chief  go- 
vernment. By  this  treaty  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  peace  concluded 
by  .sir  Arthur  Wcllcsley  should  re- 
tnan  binding  in  every  rcs|)ect,  ex- 
cepting in  what  it  miirht  be  ex- 
pressly  altered  by  the  new  engage- 
xnent.  Tlie  fort  of  Gualior,  and 
certain  parts  of  the  territory  of 
Gohud  particularly  described,  were 
ceded' to  Scindia^  ^^ho  agreed,  in 
c<)nse((uence^  to  relinquish  all  claim 
to  a  pension  of  fifteen  lacks  of  ru- 
pees which^had  been  granted  to 
several  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
government    of    that    territory; 

-  which  pensions,  ho  vever,  were  to 
be  ^id  up  to  a  certain  period, 
wkh  th^  balance  due,  at  that  time, 
'Upon  certain  specMled  revenues,  but 
Vith  particular  deductions  enume- 
rated ki  the  treaty.  To  pi^erent 
mhunder^tafkdings  in  regard  to  the 

'  respective  possessions  of  the  par- 


ties in  Hindostan,  Scindia  agreed 
to  yield  up  to*  the  company. all  that 
territory  north  of  tlie  river  Chum- 
bul,  which  had  been  ceded  to  him 
by  the  treaty  with  sir  A-  WeUesley  ; 
while  the  company  disclaimed  all 
rights  and  possessions  on  the  south 
bank  of  that  river.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna  certain  specified  di- 
stricts were  to  remain  with  the  com- 
pany. •  The  annual  sum  of  four 
lacks  of  rupees  •  was  granted  to 
Scindia,  to  be  piid  by  quarterlv  in- 
stalments, in  consideration  c«  the 
friendship  of  the  company,  who 
stipulated  also  to  make  an  annual 
allowance  of  two  lacks  to  the  wife 
of  Scindia,  and  of  one  lack  to  his 
daughter ;  to  be  eflectually  secur- 
ed. The  company  engaged  also, 
not  to  interfere  by  any  treaties  in 
the  settlement  which  Scindia 
might  think  proper  to  make  widi 
certain  tributary  diiefs  in  particu- 
lar provinces.  And,  in  contem- 
plation of  the  speedy  termination  of 
the  war  with  Holkar,  in  a  final 
settlement  with  that  chief,  they 
agreed  not  to  interfere  widi  the 
wisJies  and*  interests  of  Scindia, 
with  regard  to  certain  districts 
which  had  beentaken  by  the  latter, 
who  should  be  at  full  liberty  to 
make  his  own  arrangements  with 
that  chief  respecting  these  or  other 
claims  of  his  family  :  the  company 
at  the  same  time  determining  to 
take  no  part  in  any  war,  which 
might  result  from  any  attempted 
arrangement  between  these  parties 
on  tliese  subjects.  Sarjee  Row 
Ghautka,  having  acted 'in  such  a 
manner  as  to  disturb  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  states,  ibwas  agreed 
by  Scindia  never  to  admit  him  to  a 
share  in  his  councils,  or  to  hold  any 
public  employment  under  his  go- 
.vemment. 

The  anticipation    of    a  speedy 
settlement  wich  Holkar,  who  was 

*  now 
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mom-  expelled  from  his  dominion^ 
smd  obliged  to  prbstrate  himself  at 
■  the  Teet  of  the  companyy  wa$ 
speedily  Terified.  Reduced  to 
extreme  distress,  he»  on .  the  23d 
.  of  December  sent  yakeels  to  the 
camp  of  lord  Lake,  entreating  him 
to  grant  such  terms  of  peace  as  his 
justice  and  humanity  might  dic- 
tate. T^  severe  privations  which 
he  bad  long  endured,  joined  to  the 
'cEesertion  of  a  very  v  great  part  bf 
•  his  officers,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  his  troc^s,  produced  the 
vOteessity  of  this  application  ;  which 
xfTOt  without  delay,  acted  upon 
br  lord  Lake,  between  whom  and 
iioikar  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  . 
was  agrefed  upon  by  their  respec- 
tive :igents  on  the  following  day.  In 
this  treaty  the  company  engage  to^. 
have  no  coi)cem  with  the  present 
possessions  of  the  family  of  Holkar, 
m  Mewar,^  Malwa,  and  Harrowte, 
or  with  any  of  the  rajahs  south  of 
the  Chumbul :  and  to  deliver  over 
to  him  his  antient  possessians  in 
the  Dekhan,  south  of  tiie  river 
Tapti ;  with  partioular  exceptions, 
whfch,  at  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  the  treaty,  ^ 
if  the  conduct  of.  Holkar  should 
evince  his  amicable  intentions  to 
the  British  government  and  its 
allies,  tliey  agree  also  to  restore  to 
him  at  tJiat  time.  The  district  of 
Koonch,  in  Bundlecund^  was  aho 
reserved  by*;;  the  company  ;  and  aV 
the  end  of  two  years,  if  Holkar  in 
the  interval  should  manifest  the  re- 
lations of  peace  and  amity,  it  was 
to  be  given  to  his  daughter  in  jag- 
hire,  to  be  held  by  her  under  the 
^company's  government.  All  claims 
of  every  description  on  the  Britr 
ish  government  were  renouneecU 
by  Holkar,  who  pledged  himself 
tiever  to  receive  into  his  service 
any  European,  whether  Britbh 
subjects  or  others,  without  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  British  goyenimen«» 
and  not  to  admit  into  njs  councils 
or  employment  Sarjee  RdwGhadal- 
ka,  as  he  had  beeil  proclaimed 
an  enemy  to  the  Englidi.  On 
these  conditions  Holkar  should  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Hmdos* 
t^Tii  although  by  routes  which  left 
certain  towns  and  countries  of  the 
company  and  of  the  .rajah  gf 
Jjrpoor  on  the  left,  and  in  which 
his  troops  should  make  no  launder, 
and  commit  no  hostility,  without 
any  molestation  from  the  English 
government,  which  should  not  in- 
terfere in  any  manner  in  his  €<hi- 
cems4 

Such  v^as  the  result  of  a  confe- 
deracy of  the  natfve  princes  of 
India,  against  an  ally  of  the  Bri- 
tish government ;  a  result  not  xm- 
aptly  compared  to  the  effect  of  the 
coalitions  of  Europe*  against  the 
power  x>f  Bonaparte.  In  bodi 
quarters  of  the  world  these  com- 
binations have  failed,  and  shown 
to  how  great  disadvantage  allied 
princes,  with  passions  and  interests 
in  frequent  collision,  with  no  su- 
preme presiding  principle  of  *coun- 
seland  execution,  act  Against  a  so- 
litary power,  with  one  object,  one 
interest,  one  passion  only  to  gra- 
tify ;  with  no  necessity  for  delay  at 
the  period  of  action,  no  suspicion 
of  perHdy  in  professed  co-operation, 
aud  with  respect  to  which  the  plan 
and  act  proceed  from  the  same 
point,  and  almost  in  instastaneoos 
succession.  The  vast  territory 
of  Hindostan  may  be  considered 
by  these  conquests  as  having  lall- 
ea  into  the  power  of  the  company  $ 
as  the  native  princes,  however 
nominally  independent,  and  free 
from  pretensions<»f  sovereignty  on 
the  part  of  the  company,  are  re- 
duced to  that  state  of  ixreakness 
which  places  them  €(mipletely 
within  Its  grasp,  suid  in  vdiich  by 
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Jk^ms  6t  intri^e,  bf  ftddredi  or 
menace  il  may.5e  presnifti^  tfaiiy 
^nU:now'  b6  retained.  The  pror 
gress  of  the  British  tnfloence  m 
ixtdia,  from  the  peridd  wheft  a  few 
scattered  fax^ories  were  its  only 
evidences,  to  incipient  power,  and 
finallf  to.  almost  complete  domi* 
nadottfis  a  subject  of  extreme  ctu 
riosi^  and  interest.  How  little 
coold  the  original  English  partis 
cipators  of  the  commerce  of  India 
anticipate  the  dominion  of  its  rast 
territory !  The  circfhnstance  of  a 
company  of  mer^ants  possessing 
no  particular  inflaence,  ranic,  or 
estimation  in  their  own  country, 
administering  the'  affairs  of  so 
exten»ve  and  populous  a  portion  of 
the  globe,  where  they  are  regard- 
ed  by  the  natives  as  the  delegates 
of  divine  power,  and  cohtempTated 
with  an  awe  attached  to  the  most 
despotic  sovereigns,  must  be  re- 
garded as  anomuous  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  cannot  at  the 
same  time  bedoubted,  that  notwith* 
standing  this  absurdity,  this  com« 
plication  of  trafitc  and  sovereignty, 
m  the  administration  of  India,  the 
devolution  of  power  from  the  na» 
tive  princes  into  European  hands 
has  been  eminendy  advantageous 
to  the  inhabitants  c£  this  territory. 
Wars  have  not  been  more  frequent 
or  more  sanguinary.  The  stable 
lity  of  laws  has  been  substituted  for 
the  capritie  of  despotism.  Arts  and 
manufactures  have  flourished  un- 
der the  shade  of  firiti^  protection. 
Even  gleams  of  science  have  ani- 
mated  the  profound  obscurity  of 
mysticism  and  ignorance  in  which 
these  vast  regions  were  enveloped, 
and  die  most  obstinate  if  all  pre- 
judices, those  arising  from  mistaken 
notions  respecting  the  influence 
of  preterhumaa  agents  in  ^  af- 
ftirs  and  destiny  of  mah»  and 
wliidr  lead  to  all  the  horroriof  su* 
1806. 


petition'  and  intolerance,  hav^ 
begun  to  yield  to  that  wise  indul- 
gence»  that  gentle  illumination^ 
which  have  on  these  points  cha* 
racteriaed  the  English  government* 
Undoubtedly  exceptions  must 
haye  occurred,  and  the  interests  of 
large  districts  and  provinces  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  rapaci|y  of 
powerful  agents.  The  general 
system,  however,  mtitt  be  suppqs- 
ed  to  have  been  infinitely  prefer- 
.  able  to  that  restless  insecurity,  and 
Uninterrupted  barbar^^m,  in  which 
India  was  invdived  under  the  na- 
tive governments.  The  maximfe 
which  the  late  lamented  marquis 
Comwallis  so  successfully  pi'ac- 
tised,  and  which  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  the  people;  and  even  of  the 
princes,  in  this  immense  portion  of 
the  world,  would  doubtless  have 
been  extended  by  him  throughout 
the  additions  to  the  company's 
sovereignty,  acquired  by  the  late 
splendid  successes,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  under  directions  from  this 
country,  be  equally  patronized  by 
his  successor. 

In  the  month  of  July  this  year, 
a  most  melancholy  and  sanguinary 
occurrence  took  placb  at  Vellore, 
which.  Was  garrisoned  by  six  co?n- 
panies  of  the  first  battalion  of  the 
first  regiment,  the  first  and  second 
battalion  of  the  2Sd,  and  fciir  com- 
panies of  his  majesty's  69th.  About 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  the  Eurooean  barracks  were 
surrounded;  and  from  every  avenue 
a  heavy  fire  from  musquetrv  (one 
sfac-pounder  was  ;ilso  employed) 
was  discharged  on  the  soldiers  with- 
in. The  sick  in  the  hospital,  the 
sentinels,  and  the  soldiers  at  the 
main  guard,  were  put  to  death  ; 
after  which  the  sepoys  proceeded 
to  the  houses  of  the  officers,  de- 
stroying all  whom  they  could  find. 
'tht  commander  pf  one  of  the  bat< 
Y  talioss. 
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talionsy  colonel  M^Kerras,  was  shot 
while  he  was  haranguing  his  jnen  ' 
on  the  parade  ;  the  comitiander  of 
the  fort,  colonel  Fancourt,  was  kill- 
ed as  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
main  guard  ;  lieutenant  Ely,  of  rhe 
69th,  was  stabljedt  with  his  infant 
son  in  his  arms,  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife.  About  seven  o'clock  two 
o£ficers  and  a  %erjeant,  who  were 
quartered  near  the  bamicks,  were 
enabled  to  introduce  themselves 
amon^  the  soldiers  there,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  four  compa- 
nies which  remained.  After  a  few 
rapid  arrangements  they  sallied 
out  and  secured  the  six-pounder. 
At  the  moment  they .  re-ached  the 
gateway,  wliich  they  did  with  ex- 
treme difficulty ,  col.  Gillespie,  with  a 
troop  of  the  19di,  from  Arcot, 
,which  he  had  left  at  six  o'clock,  al- 
so arrived.  He  was  drawn  up  by 
a  rope,  and,  having  taken  the  com- 
mandy  was  about  to  charge  the  in- 
surgents witli  the  bayonet,  when  the 
galloper  guns  of  the  19th  arrived  ; 
and  the  gates  being  blown -open, 
tlie  19th  were  admitted,  and  very 
€00n  overwhelmed  the  sepoys,  who 
were  inefiectually  exhorted  by  their 
officers  to  make  a  decisive  stand. 
, ,  About  six  hundred  were  cut  down  ; 
two  hundred,  who  had  takpn  shelter, 
were  dragged  from  their  lurking- 
places,  and  shot;  five  hundred  es- 
caped, it  was  imagiiiK^d,throughf  Ae 
sally  porty  but  many  of  these  were 
afterwsirds  tafken.  The  second  b^- 
talion  o£  the  23d  had  been  raised 
to  the  soudkward,  and  ceosi^ed 
chiefly  of  CoUorics.  It  w^f  iim&|;t- 
xied  that  tb^ir  officers  had  received 
bribes  from  one  of  the  princcs.for 
the  delivery  of  the  ^ortr  (afrer 
the  possession  of  which»  it  was 
stated,  they  -were  to  have  been 
joined  by  a  vast  fojwSe  from  My- 
sore within  a  few  days,}  and  found 
ia  these  troops  a  pejfect  disposition 


to  co-operation  in  tfafe  projectt 
Soon  after  the  firing  commenceil, 
Tippoo's  standard  was  hoisted  on 
the  palace^  and  under  the  first  im- 
pulse of  retodtment,  colonel  Gilles- 
pie /Was  on  the  point  of  ordering 
the  palace  ;  to  be  given  up  to  the 
plunder  of  the  soldiery :  but  this 
was  prevented  by  the  intercession 
of  lieutenant-colonel  Marriot,.who 
stated  his  perfect  conviction  of  the 
innocence  of  the  princes*  It  ap* 
peared  diat  a  code  of  regulations 
had  been  recently  introduced  into 
tlie  army»  which  had  excited  consi- 
derable disgust :  a  new  turban,  ia 
particular,  had  been  ordered  to  .be 
worn  by  the  sepoys,  similar  to  a 
drummcr*s  cap;  they  were  also 
commanded  to  shave  their  upper 
lip,  and  the  peculiar  marks  of  their 
cast  fixed  on  their  forehead  were  to 
be  removed.  A  few  weeks  before  this 
event,  one  corpshad  been  removed  to 
Madras,  in  consequence  of  a  refusal 
to  adopt  the  turban,  whichr  with 
other  circumstances  of  dress  that 
had  excited  alicaation,  were  q>eed- 
ily  ordered  by  .lord  William  Ben« 
tinck  to  be  no  longer  enforced. 
Commissioners  were  immediately 
appointed  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  and 
to  bring  to  punishment  all  those 
conceitied  in  it,  who  had.not  fallen 
victims  to  their  treachery*  Bejsides 
those  already  mentioned  were  kill- 
ed, major  Armstrong,  captaia 
Milne,  lieutenants  Winphoppe,  Jol- 
ly, O'Reilly,  Fitchbenner,  Popliam* 
Smith  paymaster,  and  Mann  com* 
mi&sary  of  stores;:  besides  the  rank 
axud  file  killed,  eighty-eight  were 
.woutided,  The  report;,  of  the 
commissioners)  w)ita  it  appears* 
will  prphably  be  fou^d  a  docu- 
ment of  coiistderal4e  ^interest,  and* 
it.  is  to  be  hoped^  will,  efiectuallf 
prevent .  tho>e  interferences  with 
the  religiouifirejudiGes  of  the  na- 
tives. 
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lives,  wjiicb>  if  we  can  admit  them 
to  have  been  exercised  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  m^y  easily  aecount 
for  this  deplorable  calamity,  but 
ouffht  to  bring  d^wn  heavy  pu- 
nishment on  those  in  authority  who 
could  wantonly  furnish  such  fuel 
for  mutinous  disaffection  and  fa- 
natic zpaL 

The  laurels  of  victory  which  the 
marquis  Wellesley  had  collected 
during  his  Indian  administration 
were  no  security-  against  his  being 
charged  with  delinqueacy  of  a  very 
serious  and  important  nature,  by 
Mr.  Paull,  who,  on  this  subject, 
manifested  a  spirit  and  perseverance 
of  nj  common  character.  He  had 
to  Contend  with  obloquy  in  all  its 
various  forms,  for  discharging  what 
he  conceived  a  most  solemn  duty ; 
and,  without  pretending  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  he  under- 
took, it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  firn;^ness  which  he  manifested  in 
it.  At  the  same  time, it  m^'ght  be 
lamented  that  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking  did  not  lead  him  to 
see  the  expediency  of  procuring  the 
cordial  and  assiduous  ca-operation" 
of  other  members,  instead  of  rely- 
ing exclusively  on  his  own  strength. 
One  charge  laid  on  the  table  oftlie 
house  against  the  .noble  niarquis» 
imputed  to  him  the  wanton  and 
prrtfuse  expenditure  of  the  money 
of  the  company  for  his  own  indivi- 
dual luxury  and  vanity,  and  another 
related  to  his  conduct  to  the  na- 
bob of  Oude.  Mr.  Paull  charged 
the  noble  marquis  with  exacting 
from  this  prince,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, in  o}>po&itioii  to  express 
orders  from  the  company  at  home, 
and  existing  treaties  with  the  na- 
bob, the  most  exorbitant  sums  of 
money ;  witli  demanding  from  him 
the  surrender  of  territories  guaran- 
tied   by  positive  compact  j    with 


urging  the  disbanding  of  his  ar- 
mies; and  with  such  treatment  of 
disrespect  and  severity.  Such  de- 
gradation in  the  e)ts  of  his  subjects, 
whom  the  marquis  is  stated  perpe- 
tually to  have  inflamed  to  disaffec- 
tion and  rebellion,  as  were  calcula-  . 
ted  and  intended  to  prolluce  his  re- 
signation: in  addition  to  which 
WAS  also  madethesolemn  accusation 
of  murder.  Whether  the  charges  / 
were  deemed  by  th6  majority  of  Uie 
house  but  ill  supported  5  or  whether 
the  late  governor's  connection  with 
some  of  the  existing  ministry  gave 
X  him  any  advantage  on  this  occa- 
sion, more  natural  than  just,  no  re- 
solution xdF  impeachment  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  house  5  which  seemed  to 
feel  but  little  interest  on  the  subject, 
and  contented  itself  with  the  Exami- 
nation, at  the  bar,  of  a  {cy  witnesses. 
The  test!  nion  y  of  these  persons,  who, 
it  should  be  observed,  possessed  great 
respectability  and  information,  went 
to  prove,  that  the  late  governor  had 
possessed  the  complete  confidence  of 
the  marquis  Cornwallis,  ilnd  of  lord 
Tcignmonth,  and,  in  every  affair  of 
Consequence,  of  his  own  council,  and 
had  so  conciliated  t}\c  natives  of 
Oude,  ihar,  after  the  beneficial 
treatment  they  had  experienced 
from  him,  they  could  t^evcr  hear  of 
his  being  accusL^d,  on  n?*?  return  to 
England,  of  Qp|:)rc^sion,  rapine,  and 
murder,  but  with  tliemost  perfect 
surprise  and  indignnr'on.  The 
trial  by  impeachment,  in  cases  of 
Indian  peculation  and  oppression, 
was,  on  the  subject  of  the  rrtarquis's 
case,  arraigned  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  in- 
c.ipable  of  answering  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  what  he  should  oppose 
decidedly,  from  the  experienre  he 
hadhadof  its  dilatory  and  inefEcient 
operation;  notwithstanding  which, 
he  admitted  that  the  power  of  im- 
peachment was  among  the  most  di- 
Y  2  ^tinguiihci 
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tinguishe4  rights  and  privileg^B  of 
die  house,  not;,ipfi?rior,  iod^r  to 
its  power  of  kgisktion,  •  and  the 
exercise  of  it,  in  many  casesi  a  mfit- 
ter  of  extreme  facUity  as  well  as 
effect.  The  mode  suggested  by 
Mr*  Banks  of  a  trial  befoi-e  a  tribu- 
nal, the  arrangements  of  which  are 
expressly,  stated  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  exclusively  applied  to 
the^  cognisance  of  offences  in  India, 
a  tribunal  consisting  of  a  certain 
^nmbcr  of  peers  and  commons,  with 
one  judge  from  each  of  the  courts 
of  law,  seemed  rather  to  be  in- 
ch'ned  to  by  Mr.  Fox,  but  was  op- 
posed by  others,  equally  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory  with  the  pro- 
ceedings by  inmeachment; — the  on- 
ly case  in  wijich  this  occasional 
court  had  been  ever  engaged, 
^having.occnpied  no  less  time  than 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  it  would  ap- 
pear somewhat  unfortunate,  if  of- 
lenccs  against  law  were  to  escape 
punishment  from  the  difficulty 
attending  any  particular  mode  of 
trial ;  and  surely,  if  no  effectual  pro- 
vision be  yet  estabiisliod,  by  which 
tlie  delinquencies  of  provincial  ad- 
ministration maybccbme.  the  sub- 
ject of  legal  discission  and  decision, 
with  all  the.  speed  consistent  with 
die  gravity  and  peculiar  tcircum- 
stances  of  thezr  nauxrCi.  one  of  ^he 
most  urgent  objects  of  pariijamen- 
tary  attention  must  he  tie  supply  of 
this  deficiency.  In  any  thing  Uiat 
has  been  stated  on  this  subject,  »t  is 
very  far  from  beinp  intended  to  an- 
ticipate any  judicud  result  on  .  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  marquis, 
whose  military,  government  .  has 
been  splendid,  whose  civil  adminis- 
f  rat  ion  has,  in  various  in&tanc(^s, 
thown  a  combination  of  the  noblest 
philosophy  and  humanity^  and  who, 
if  cleai*  of  ihQ  offe.icps  so  gravely 


imputed  to. him  by  a  Britfsh  sew* 
tor,  must  wish  for  nothing  more 
ardently  than  an  opportunity  <o 
vindicate  bis  innocence. 

iTie  circumstances  of  the  East 
Iiiidia  company,  it  will  be  seen,  by 
a  reference  to  the  debates  of  ^ 
year,  have  excited  considerable , at- 
tention, nlthongh  by  no  mean^  tnac 
{profound  and  contintied  discussion, 
eading  to  decisive  measures  of  re- 
form, which  they  would  naturally 
suggest.   The  situation  of  the  com- 
pany,  for  a  succession  of  years, 
has  been  stated  by  ministers  to  be, 
in  i*cl:Ttion  to  its  finances,  in  the 
highest   degree    flourishing:    yet> 
amidst  these  prosperous  and  im- 
proving circumstances,  its  debt  has 
been  accumulated  to  the  fmmefise 
sum  of  thirty  millions  sterling  ;  and 
only  in  one  ye-.ir,  since  its  stipula- 
tion to  pay  500  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,,  in  consideration  of  its 
renewed  charter,  has  tliat  payment 
been  actually  made.     Jt  was  diere» 
fore   truly  observed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
that  since  tlie  grant  of  uiat  renewal 
tlie  company's  affairs    must  have 
been  managed  with  the  most  gross 
and  criminal  neglect,'  or  that  pat- 
S^^nt  were  deluded  at  tl^e  trme  of 
the  grant,  by  an  impudent  and  fal- 
lacious statement.    The  deteriora- 
tion ,  of  the  company's  affairs  was 
clearly  admitted  by  lord  Morpeth,in 
his  speech  on  the  East  India  budget, 
from  the  accounts  t^ithin  the  three 
last  years,  to  which  a  statement 
could  be  made  up  }  Jind-  it  is  a^rri- 
b^.d  to    those  continued  wars  in 
which  the  company  has  been  in- 
volved* and  which,,  without  ques- 
.  lion,  must  have  contributed  to  the 
production  of  it.     The  necessity  of 
tliese   wars  themselves,    however, 
at  least  in  part,  is  still  a  queition 
open  to  discussion  ;  and  even  ad- 
mitting their  urgency,  tlie  dilapida- 
ted 
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ted  state  of  the  pompany's  financial 
afi^airs  will  be  thought  scarcely  at- 
tributable' to  tiieir  oJJerAfon  albiie*  * 
•  TTie  state  of  the  conipaoy  iii  this  re- 
spect, is  consiileredby  thebestjudges 
bii  the  s\^jet:t  to  call  loudly  fov  Im- 
inediate'and  minute  investigition ; 
kndorteQfchemostcomplet^nt  of  all 
persons  to  give  an  opinion  on  so  im- 
portSinta  tonic,  to  which  his  attention 
nas  been  Aivoied  during  a  long 
arid  active  life,  the  greater  part  of 
it  spent  in  the  company's  service  in 
India,  has  explicitly  declared  in  par- 
liament, that  the  best  mode  of  re- 
lieving the  difficulties  of  the  propri- 
etors^  and  of  establishing  the.  secu- 
rity of  the  empire,  is  to  blend 
their  debt  with  that  of  tlie 
nation,  to  detach  the  dominion  from 
the  trade,  to  limit  the  company  lo 
those  mercantile  concerns  to  which, 
and  to  which  alone,  ft  can  be  sup- 
posed effectually  competent,  while 
the  administration  of  India  should 
devolve  wholly  and  completely  on 
the  sovereig^nty  of  the  British  em- 
pre.  '15iis  plan  of  Mr.  Francis, 
advanced  by  him  in  the  present 
year  in  paffiament,  is  by  no  means 
jtew.  The  obstacles  to  its  execu- 
tioh,  at;  first  appearmg  to  hrany  in- 
stirniottntHble,  would  nadually  and 
em^  day  diminish.  Theiiiiie,  t^  is 
hopedy  ma/  beconsidered  as  rabidly ' 
approaching  in  which  the  sove- 
Tefgntf  and  the  debt  will  both  be 
transferred  to  the  govcmih^it  of 
thii  cquntry ;  after  which  that  un- 
natural monoj5oly.  By  which  Britons 
are  permitted  to  exclude  their  fel- 
low-subjects from  a  trade  to  which 
they  admit  the  inhabliants  of  otlier 
countries  without  hesitation,  can- 
not long  survive,  and  English  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  will  possess  uie 
ikir  chance  which  alone  seems  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  them  a  supeiiority 
orcr  every  con^petitor. 

Towards  the  close  of  Pecemberf 


war  was  proclaimed  at  Constantino, 
pl^'ag^atifat  Rthsii.;  The  troops  to 
be^emj^lbyed  In  this  contest,  which 
slie  had  for  some  time  *  expected, 
as  well  as  provoked,  were  commit* 
teA  to  the  command  of  general 
ilichehonj  who  ^ooa  surrouYided 
Choczim  and  Bender.  The  divi-. 
sion  of  the  forces  of  Russia,  occa- 
sioned by  her  being  involved  in  this 
additional  war  to*what  she  previ- 
ously carried  on  with  France  and 
Prussia,  was  an  evidence,  if  not  of 
^ood  policy,  of  good  fortune,  on  the 
side  of  Bonaparte.  Turkey,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  presenting  the  specta- 
cle of  a  government  cajoled  by  its 
pretended  friends  and  invaded  bj^ 
Its  enemies,  with  hesitation  in  its 
councils  and  rebellion  \n  its  pro- 
vinces, posses^d  no  security  for 
her  existence  but  what  flowed  from 
the  difficulty  of  dividing  her  a^ 
spoil,  and  increased  the  ardour  of 
tnose  hopes  which  have  so  lone  been 
cherished  by  the  friends  of  huma- 
nity, of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  pe- 
riod, when  this  abject  and  polluted 
despotism  shall  be  swept  from 
the  surface  of  the  European  conti- 
nenty  and  Greece  ^all  again  be- 
hold her  sciences  and  arts^  her  pa- 
triots and  sages,  in  the  room  of  ba<p 
slmwb,  bigots,  and  the  Kcran. 

Spain  exhibited  another,  impres* 
si  ve,  and  indeed  disgusting,  instance 
of  national  dtgradadon.  Jtler  navy 
had.  be^n  sacrificed  to  the  temerity 
of  her  kiipMuotts  and  domineering 
ally;  her  foreign  provinces  were 
about ,to  be  rescued  from  her  grasp 
by  daring  adventurers,  or  the  regu- 
lar forces  of  her  enemies  ;  and  al- 
though she  levied  troops  for  their 
recovery  or  assistance,  she  was  de- 
stitute of  the  means  of  transferring 
these' troops  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Her  North  American  settlements 
were  bestowed  on  France  in  grati* 
tude  for  its  protecting  cares^  and 
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sold  by  that  prwer  to  fill  its  exche- 
quer, by  which  it  might  extend  its 
usurpation-  The  intimate  relation 
of  her' sovereign  was  dethroned  by 
her  professing  friend,  with  no  de- 
corous reserve,  no  palliated  and  re- 
morseful  hostility,  but  with  circum- 

'  stances  of  the  most  aggravating  in- 
sult. The  possessor,  and  the  heir 
apparent'  oi  the  Spanish  throne 
were  under  the  control  of  a  mini- 
ster, himself  dependent  for  sup-, 
port,  not  on  her  own  degraded 
nobility,  but  on  a  foreign  power,  to 
whose  vast  empire  this  once  proud 
and'  independent  nation  was  bcnd- 
.ing  in  tributary  subjection.  The 
commerce  of  Spain  was  approach- 
ing rapidly  t6  ^annihilation ;  her 
revenues  were  failing  j  she  flourish- 
ed only  in  Wgotry,  poverty,  and 
humiliation.  Her  reduced  and  mi- 
•  scrable  population,  partly  and  prin- 
cipally, sought  redress  for  their  af- 
fairs in  resorting  to  beads  and  pro- 
cessions, to  priests  and  images; 
while  the  remaining  few  saw  no ' 
resburce  but  in  that  effectual  reform 
of  public  >establishments,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  accomplish 
without  incurring  the  horrors  of  thq 
most  sanguine  revolution. 

Portugal  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
by  the  idea  of  a  Spanish  invasion, 
vmich  has  so  frequently  "^ided-  the 
completion  of  Bonaparte's  requisi- 
tions on  that  country,  and,  through 
her,  answered  another  important 
object  of  his  policy — the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  credit  and  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  a  British  squadron,  under 
lord  St.  Vincent,  entered  the  Ta- 
gus,  accompanied  with  circum- 
i^tances  of  mystery,  which  excited 
the  attention  and  suspicion  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  completely  er- 

.  plain^.    It  was  cDQcluded,  that,  in 


the  event  of  the  ihenaced  invasion^ ' 
which  Portugal  could  not  have  ef- 
fectually resisted,  if  undertaken  oa 
a  lar j^e  scale,  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
court  to  remove  to  its  South  Ame- 
rican possessions,  and  that  the.  de- 
tachment of  the  British  navy  was 
appointed  to  ^be  in  readiness  for 
the  accommodation  of  tliis  desire. 
Without  attempting  to  explain  the 
wishes  and  mysteiies  of  cabinets,  it 
may  be  pronounted,  that  such  a 
project  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  court  of  Portugal.  The  exten- 
sive territory  of  the  Brastls,  abound- 
ing in  all  the  meaxis  of  subsistence, 
luxury,  and  power,  and  situated  in 
one  of  the  finest  climates  of  the 
,  globe,  supf)lies  the  basis  of  an  em- 
pire, which,  under  the  legislation  of 
wisdom,  would  rapidly  attain  all 
the  characteristics  of  national  great- 
ness. Institutions  scarcely  suscep- 
tible of  control  in  the  old  country, 
which  had  formed  its  manners  and 
prejudices,  and,  notwithstandinjf 
their  deleterib'us  influence,  were 
^supported  by  what  they  had  thus 
produced,  might  be  easily  prevented 
In  the  new  ;  and  the  prosperity,  as 
well  as  magnitude,  of  the  South 
American  kingdom  would  soon 
leave  but  little  room  to  regret  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  power. 

Switzerland  was  materially  af- 
fected by  the  recent  treaty  of  rres- 
burg,  which,  by  distributing  the 
Tyrol  between  powers  in  intimate 
alliance  with  Trance,  or  rather  m 
complete  subjection  to  her,  invested 
the  Cantons  with  a  chain  of  fortress- 
es, which  rendered  their  independ- 
ence, if  possible,  less  real  than  be- 
fore. The  exclusion  of  English 
goods  from  this  territory,  and 
particularly  from  Basil,  the 
grand  dep6t,  through  which  they 
Sad  fopna  their  way,  by  the  agents 
of  France,  into  that  country,  wa4 
urged,  by  the  mandate  df  Bona- 
8  parte. 
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parte,  with  extreme  severity,  and 
eleven  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  that  place'were  ordered  into  con- 
finement at  one  time,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  French  envov; 
while  Bonaparte,  in  a  letter  to  the 
landanminn,  in  return  for  a  compli* 
m^t  on  the  mairiage  of  the  vice- 
roy of  Italy,  declared,  not  only  tliat 
he  was  extremely  affected  by  that 
expression  of  the  good  will  of  Swit- 
zerland, but  that  he  would  ever  en- 
tertain the  most  anxious  solicitude 
for  its  independence. 

That  neutrality  which  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  Denmark-  to 
maintain  while  it  was  possible,  du- 
ring the  whole  revolutionary  con- 
vict, was  this  year  obsenred  with  its 
former  strictness.  .  Instead  of  in- 
Tolving  herself  in  the  vortex  of 
Huropean  politics,  in  which  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
for  her  to  have  escaped  ruin,  she 
limited  her  exertions  to  those  in- 
ternal arrangements  which  consti- 
tute the'  true  happiness  of  states, 
and  conciliate  popular  attachment 
even  to  governments  of  despotism. 
An  attempt  was  made  on  the  ps^rt- 
of  .the  French  government,  to  se-: 
duce  or  compel  her  to  break 
.  through '  her  neutral  policy,  by 
^hutting  the  Sound  agaiui^t  the 
English.  After  the  occupation  of 
Liubec  and  Hamburgh,  .her  situa-^ 
tSon  became  somewhat  alarming. 
The  storm  hqyrever  soon  dis$ipa, 
ted.  ft  may  deserve  to  be  re- 
marked, that  Denmark  felt  h^r- 
^If  to  be  in  a  materially  different 
fjtuatiop  ^om    seyenU   other  go-} 


vemments  of  Europe,  which  were 
so  near  ruin  as  not  unreasouribly 
to  entertain  apprehensions  from 
reform ;.  and  Ufidoubtedly,  in  pe- 
riods of  restless  feeling  and  bound- 
less speculation,  the  very  exten- 
sivuness  of  abuses  will  be  admit- 
ted by  many  as  a  plausible  argu-. 
ment  against  commencing  tlieir 
extirpation,  and  will  be  often  felt 
by  tne  go vemroent  itself  as  an  ar- 
gument more  than  specious.  Such, 
however,  was  not  t|ie  situation  of 
Denmark.  The  erroneous  opini- 
ons of  former  ages  on  theological 
subjects  she  saw,  and  was  disposed 
to  remove.  The  first  separation 
from  popery  naturally  involved 
much  of  its  absurdity  and  supersti- 
tion ;  and  tliese  indeed  tainted,  in 
some  degree,  all  the  protestant 
forn^s  or  service.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  by  Denmark  for 
removing,  or  at  least  moderating, 
these  absurdities.  A  new  .transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be 
prepared,  and  the  liturgies  of  the 
state  were  to  be  rendered  more  con- 
formable to  its  a.<certained  contents. 
The  example  afforded  by  this  king- 
dom, of  caution  and  liberality,  of 
resistance  to  anarchy,  and  conces* 
sion  to  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
is  eminently  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  presents  a  happy  contrast  to 
those  states,  in  which  tfie  govern- 
ments have  concluded  that  there 
was  no  security  but  in  the  continu- 
ance of  abuses,  and  the  people  no 
deliverance  but  in  complete  and 
absolute  subversion. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


Iltness  of  Mr.  Tox-^Faiiguesund  Embarrassments  td^^fftte  adiSitenglkh 
his  Maladies-^  Death  of  Mr.  Fox^^The  Pub'Bc  Afflittiak  dttkis  Iniet^ 
gence^-^Pro^ession  at  his  Intehntnt — His  Frivate  Charaetet'^^Skifirt  Viem 
of  his  Political  jAfe-^The  Financial  aniMUiiwry  ArrangemenU  (f  ki^ 
jidministratifin'^ His  Motion' for  the  AboiiHtfn  of  the  ^avi  ^ade^Hk 
Conduct  uith'  respect  to  Fbreisn  Poioers^Hii^  ^ffofrtsfci^  PeACe-^'ls  sue* 
ce^ded  by  l/rrd  Percy  for  fFestntimter^JIBiiktuiim  a^^  — 

Boisterovsness  aTul  Rudenmattending^the  tfem' Ekttions^ififiuence  oftkp 
People  in  Southwarh,  £4verpaol;wiaotKet  Place$^  Conduct  of  Sir  FHm^ 
cis  Murdett,  nominated ffr  MidiOesex-^Tr^  9fi^  Mehrilie. 


THE  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to 
power,  whate^'er  hopes  it 
might  excite  in  political  party,  or 
m  the  great  body  of  the  Tuition,  was 
a  circumstance  pregnant  to  himself 
yndi  inconvenience  and  danger. 
In  a  life  of  retireinent,  which,  com- 
paratively speaking  at  least,  he 
might  be  said  to  enjoy,  before  bis 
summons  to  power  by  the  death  of 
|iis  political  rival,  the  consequences 
of  his  youthful  eccentricities,  were 
capable  of  being  palliated  by  cau- 
•  tious  attention  and  remedial  appli- 
cations. But  on  his  advance  to  of- 
jgce,  the  perplexities  of  intrigue,'the 
collision  of  claims,  the  chagrin  of 
submitting  tcf  arrangemfenfs  which 
he  most  desired  to  preclude',  but 
which  it  seemed  requisite  to  adopt, 
the  prolonged  contests  in  parhar 
mcnt,  the  frequent  summonses  to 
council,  and  even  the  very  convivi- 
alities with  which  it  was  thought  ex* 
pedient  to  celebrate  and  cement  a 
pew  administration,  were  but  ill 
calculated  for  the  preservation  of 
that  health,  which  was  now  more 
than  ever  desirable,  but  seemed  al- 
so more  than  ever  in  danger.  In  a 
few  months  symptoms  appeared  of 
an  alarming  nature,  and  {t  was. 
strongly  apprehended  that  Mr.  Fox 
laboured  under  an  incipient  dropsy. 
tThe  business  ofthe  iioase  of  com- 


mons he  waseonseqnently  obliged  to 
abandon :  but  widi  diis  deduction 
from  h's  harming  emploTtnents 
^eremairjer  pressed  too  beavilj 
upon  him  I  and  ^atevel*  chance 
might%aVe  tideii  fifii^ded  Ir^  9  total 
abstinence  from  public  business^ 
and*  a  recurrence  to  his  rural  retire^ 
*mtot  SLX^  regiilarity,  this  chance 
was  not  aflPor&(J.  It  wj^s  hot  long 
before  the  most  decided  indication^ 
of  dropsy  appmired,  in  cottee^nenct 
of  which,  all  hope  of  continued  life 
was  founded  uj^n  a  long  succession 
of  Qperations,which;  In  comparative^ 
ly  vigorous  subjects,  hayesofnetime; 
preserved  the  springs  of  life  for  a 
series  of  year/,  but  which  a  broken 
constitution  has  seldom,  if  iever^ 
t)een  capable  of  sustaining.  The 
operation  of  tsrpplne  was  sev^fd 
times  performed  on  Iifr.  Fox,  prci. 
dticing  that  temporary  relief  woic^ 
it  seldom  fails  to  efiecft:  buttlife 
disease  was  too  fcrmidaUe  for  ef- 
fectual resistance,*  and,  m  a  short 
time,  even  for  mitigation.  After  a 
series  of  increasing  languQrs,  amidst 
which,thefondnessof  affection  woul4 
seem  to  perceiye  foundations  for 
hope,  which  medie^  sbO  could 
never  really  admit,  tl^s  great  man, 
in  the  Sdth  year  of  his  age,  closed 
his  cohnection  with  all  mortal 
^exies.  -  -  -  •    • 

The 
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The  regret  occasioned  hj  this 
event  was  evinced  by  the  general 
feeling  at  the  reception  of  die  intel* 
ligence»    notwithstanding    ic    had 
b^en  so  long  expected*  and  by  that 
procession  whica  some  time  after- 
>i^dit;iE>ok  place  pn  the  solemn  in- 
termenu"  .The  funeral  was  ,i>ef-. 
formed  at>prfy:a^  ej^pense,.*  but  at- 
tended neverthQless  by-  tte  most 
^ki^iiig^tshed  sobility»  irastiiumbers 
cf  the  iibuse  of  commoni^  many  dig- 
nitaries, of  the  chorchj^m^mh^of 
the  whig  club,  electors  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  gentlemen  depifted  from 
distant  parta  of  ^e  country,  ia.tes- 
tinriony  of  their  repect  for  flic  chap 
racter  of  the  di^ce^d*  andaaim- 
ipense  assemblage  of,  ihe  general 
Jpopulatiou  of  the  ijietropolis.    One 
general  sentiiiwntbf^87|ef  applied 
to  overwhelm  ali'Vhe^istinctioni  of 
party  politics,    and  the  day  ^at 
consigned  Mr.  Fox  to  the  grave 
'was  cops^rnuedy  frpm  all  orofane 
and  factio&s  asperitytlo  deplorejthe 
loss  of  a  man,  whose  ^  genius,  ac« 
quirements„  and  virtnesdid  honour 
to  the  nation  and  tp  the,  age*    The 
private  character  of  this  great  man 
appears  to  hi|ve  abounded  in  all 
those  qus^ities  which  can  conciliate 
fjJTection  .and  esteem.    The  inde- 
pendence' of  hj?  mind  was  totally 
tminixed  with  any  ^,  portion  of  that 
surly  asperjty.  with  which  it  is  too 
&equenUy^|pxmected  ;  and  while  it 
fxcilted  respeptt  it  did  ;not  impair 
attachment*     The  frankness  of  his 
mafmer^  the  gexi^rosity  of  his  feel- 
ing, wnich^  Agreeably  to.  the  testi- 
mony'of  one  \(fho  knew  him  well» 
were  un^Uoyed  by  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  g^U  I   the  deyation  •^r  his 
prixiciplesy    and  that   self-oblivion 
Wbicli  hriedisplajedinqrcumstances^ 
Vhere  personal' Interest,  in  com- 
ihoii    ntjiid^^   ^PIR^^iX?  .t^  absorb 
^Tipry,  o^er   sendment,  procured 
f^r  himy  in  retum»  ^  d<gr^  of  19- 


gard,.  which  perhjips  was  scarcely 
ever  exceeded*  to  any  human  indi- 
vidual, as  he  appears  to  have  been 
excelled  bV  no  one  in  the  tenderness 
of  his  affections,  the  sublin)ity  of  his  " 
vie,ws,^^nd  tlie  comp;reheniion  and 
sagacity  of  his  intelligence. 

That  unanimity  of  approbation 
bestowed  on  his  individual  charac- 
ter, it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  . 
in  his  political  oiie.    A  circumst^- 
tial  .detail,  of  his  public  life  would    ' 
be  ill  suited  to  bur  present  object ; 
yet  to  adveil  to  a  few  events  in  the 
career  of  this  distinguished  man*, 
may  be  thought  a  natural  appen- 
dage to  the  axuiouncement  of  his 
quitting  this  earthly  stage.     In  tlie. 
commencement  of  his  parliament- 
ary course,  he  displayed  those  prin- 
ciples ,which  he  nad  derived  from 
his  lather^  and  which  were  designa-  , 
ted  by  the  term  toryism.    Some  al- 
tercation, howevv,  having  arisen 
between  him  and  lord  Nvrth,  he 
was  abruptly  dismissed  from  his  of- 
fice, as  commissioner  of  the  treasu«. 
ry,  and,  with  all  the  irriution  of  re- 
sentment at  the  sarcastic  and   tri- 
umphant mode  with  which  his  ejec-^ 
lion  had  been  declared  to  him  by 
the  premier,  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  opposition,  consisting  of 
men  of  the  inost  splendid  taieiits» 
and  to  whom  he  afterwards  confes- 
sed himself  obliged  for  any  know-  - 
l(sdge  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution,  andfor  that  glowing  ait-, 
tachment  to  general  liberty  whi^h  he, 
possessed.  During  his  career  of  op^ 
position  the  most  indign^mt  and  per- 
sonal language  was  applied  by  him 
to  the  principal  minister  lord  North* 
for  whose  crimes  no  epitliet  was  too 
strong  and  no  punishment  could  be 
unmerited.    The  ill  success  of  the 
American  war,  at  length,  combined 
effectually  with  the  representations 
made  of  its'  folly  and  iniquity,  by. 
Mjc*   Fox  and  .hi#   colleagues,   to .  ^ 
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.  bring  it  to  a  terminatioti,  and  the 
party  of  opposition  succeeded  to  tihe 
nelm  of  government.    The  death 
of  the    marquis  of  >  Rockingham, 
If  ho  was  the  bond  of  union  to  this 
party,  soon  afterwards  dissipated  it ; 
'  and  lord  Shelbume  being  appoint- 
ed to  the  chief  station  in  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Fox  abandoned  his  situ- 
ation and  formed  a  political  alliance 
•with  lord  North,  whose  n:easttres 
he  had  incessantly  reprobated,  and 
tvhose  principles  he  had  so  frequent- 
ly declared  pre^jn ant  with  all  poli- 
tical and  moral  evil.     This  union, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  re- 
flecting cioi-e  on  the  discretion  of 
tfiis  great  man  than  on  his  integri- 
ty.    There  appears  no  reason  why 
iqen  ©f  tlie  greatest  abilities  should 
not  combijie  their  talents  in  thcser- 
^Tice  of  their  country,  notwithstand- 
ing a  long  opposition   on  certain 
particular  measures.  The  grand  in- 
.  *    terests  of  the  state  arc,  in  general,  ob* 
VI0US  and  admitted,  and  good  man- 
♦      ners  and  good  temper  are  alone  ne- 
cessary  to  give  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fect to  these  alliances :  but  it  appears 
requisite  to  thiseflfecf,  that  all  the  vi- 
.  Ttilence  of  invective,  and  foulness  of 
abuse,  should  n6t  have  been  previous- 
ly applied  by  one  of  these  parties  to 
tfie  other;  and  that, notwithstanding 
the  most  determined  opposition  to 
measures,  the  promoters  of  them 
should  be  regarded  as  contempla- 
ting in  tliem,  however  mistakenly, 
the   national  bene6t.      Had    Mr. 
-  FoTc's   opposition  been    conducted 
within  these  limits,  the  measure  of 
rfie  union  might  have  gkined  the 
approval  instead  of  the  reprobation 
of  tlie  country,  and  really  have  con- 
tributed, in  a  material  degree,  to  its 
j^dvantage.    But  after  all  that  had 
passed  between  the  parties,  the  Bri- 
tish public  could   not   pardon  the 
forgiveness  of  Mr.  Fox ;    and  the 
introduction   of  the  bill  for   ike 


government  of  fndta,  which  was 
nis  own  avowed  and  favourite  off^. 
spring,  and  which  was  calculated 
to  give  an  influence  to  the   mini. 
st:'Y^    if   not   beyond   the   control 
of  the   erown,   at  least   alarming 
to  its  prerogatives,  com{)leted  his 
expolsion  from  power.    In  the  case 
of  the  regency,  Mr.  Fojr,  at  that 
period  on  his  travels  through  Ita- 
ly, Was    recalled  with  all  possible 
urgency,   and    returned   with  the 
greatest    dispatch.       Here    again> 
howdvcr,    his    transcendent  ability 
seems,  to  have  failed  him  ;  and  in- 
stead of  at)id!ng  by  the  expediency 
of  appointing  the  heir  apparent  to 
the    administration    of    sovereign 
power,  he  adopted  the  ground  of 
absolute  ri^ht-  in  the-  prince — thus 
inft-lngirig  on'popular  privilege,  and 
furnishing  his  rival  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  standing  forward  on  con-* 
stitutional  principles,  and  connect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  peojlfc  and  the 
measures  of  the  ministry  on  iliis  im- 
portant topic  :    an  opportunity  on 
this  occasion  not  lightly  to  be'  lost, 
and   which    was    employed    with 
equal  exultation  and  effect.      la 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Fox 
displayed  all  the  eloquence  ajid  the 
energy,  perseverance  and  sagacity, 
which    tnat    momentous  case   re-« 
quired :    and  with  respect  to  the. 
Spanish  and  Russian  armaments, 
his  efforts  were  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  desolation  of  war,  for 
objects,  the  importance  of  which  by- 
no  means  appeared  capable  of  jus- 
tifying tlie  solemn  and  final  appeal 
to   arms.     The    mission   of   Mr. 
Adair,  howevtr,  to  the  court  of 
Catlierine  the  second,  with  a  view 
to  coiinteract  the  representations  of 
an    authorised    diplomatic    agent 
from  the  executive  power  of  thi^ 
countiy,  was  an  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  that  pow- 
er, and  an  assumptiim  on  the  par^ 
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of  an  Individual  subject,  deserving,; 
^t  least,  of  strong  reprehension. 

At  leiigth  was  exhibited  on  .the 
theatre  ofnuman  affairs,  that  event 
which  divided  the  opinions  af  th^ 
wisest  and  the  friendships  of  the 
best  of  men,  the  French  revoiutton: 
The  glowing  sentiments  which  ant- 
inated  Mr.  For,  at  the  dawn  of  li- 
berty in  France,  did  credit  to  his 
feelings,  without  detracting  from 
the  reputation  of  his  wisdom. 
Within  no '  long  period,  however, 
■  this  event  wore  an  aspect  of  alarm 
and^anger.  Attempts  were  made 
to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  legiti- 
mate authority.  The  understand- 
ings and  the  passions  of  men  in 
France  seemed  to  have  for  their 
object,  to  sweep  away  completelv 
the  institutions  of  ages  ;   by  which 

^  the  greater  part  intended,  proba- 
bly, merely  to  clear  a  basis  for  the 
erection  of  some  perfect  system, 

'  whTch  should  preclude  all  public,  if 
not  personal,  evil ;  while  the  design- 
ing few  encouraged  the  general  im- 
pulse, considering  how  they  might 
build  their  own  elevation  on  the  ru- 
ins of  preceding  establishments. 
All  those  deviations  of  the  human 
jnind,  which  in  all  ages  have  tend- 
ed ^o  subvert  the  order  of  civil  so- 
ciety ;  all  the  eccentricities  of  ima- 
gination on  the  important  topics  of* 
property  and  msirriage,  on  religion, 
politics,  and  morals,  were  circula- 
ted with  extreme  avidity ;  and  he, 
whose  suggestions  were  nriost  in  op- 
position to  that  experience,  which, 
ra  all  ages,  is  the  only  guide  of  life, 
was  the  most  approved  legislator 
of  the  day.  These  feelings  were 
not  confined  within  the  limits  of 
France,butwereimportedbythe  visi- 
tors from  every  neighbouring  coun- 
try  ;  and  eyery  packet  fromTrance 
to  Ehglaxjd  was  said  to  be  freighted 
-with  returning  proselytes,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  zealous  to  become 


evangelistaj  oTthe  rightr  of  man? 
and  to  lay  the  axe  at  me  rbot  of  all 
hereditary  institutions.  In  this  pe- 
rrod  of  atarm,  the  course  taken  by 
Mr,  Fox  met  with  a  decided  oppo- 
sition. The  dan^  to  the  constitu- 
tion existed  not  from  prerogative,  bill 
From  democratic  jArensy.  The  cri- 
sis of  rhe  times  required  the  reins  of 
fovemment  to  be  held  with  a  firm 
and.  It  was  a  time  v^hich,  it  was 
asserted,  might  even  suspend  li- 
berty to  preserve  order  ;  without 
which,  liberty  is,  in  truth,  only  the 
most  abhorred  species  6f,  des- 
potism. Yet  the  tide  of  the  mo- 
ment'seemed,to  derivefresh  impulse 
from  the  energies  of  Mr.  For, 
The  measores  of  the  government 
to  keep  .  aloof  from  this  happ/ 
island  the  mania  which -was' layine 
waste  the  continent,  were  opposed 
by  him  widi  the  ^tremes  of  ardour 
and  perseverance  ;  and  the  **  sove^ 
reignty  of  the  people,"  so  incapable 
of  being  denied,  but  so  liable  to  be 
abused,  was  incessantly  presented 
to  their  notice,  as  if  wiUi  a  view  to 
stimulate  to  that  resumption  of  pow- 
er from  the  crown  which  Mr.  Fox 
would  have  teen  the  first  to  have 
resisted  with  his  blood.  The  long 
secession  of  Mr.  Fox  from  par- 
liamentary duty,  is  a  measure 
which  can  never  be  vindicaited  bf 
those  who  think,  diat  in  no  case  ihe 
country  should  be  despaired  of; 
and  such  conduct  must,  perhaps,  be 
ever  considered  ratheras  an  evidence 
of  personal  mortification,  or  dis- 
eased sensibility,  than  as  the  result 
of  just  views  of  patriotism  and  hu- 
man nature.  During  the  protract- 
ed course  of  his  opposition,  however, 
the  utility  of  his  parliamentary  vi- 
gilance must  in  many  cases  be  ad- 
mitted. The  eloquence  and  zeal 
with  which  he' advocated  the  cause 
of  American  rights  and  general  to- 
lerafion>  can  never  be  forgotten :, 
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9ad  should  It  be  obserred,  that 
even  these  exertion?  were  to  be  i- 
9cribed  more  to  the  leader  of  a  p6« 
litical  party  than  to  the  principj^ 
pj  feelings  of  the  man»  let  the  obs^N 
Tatlon  l^  also  extended  to  other 
acts  of  his  opposition^  which  aie  ini« 
puled  to  him  with  all  the  sevet^ty 
©f  criminatioiL  This  remark ^is, 
in  truih,  of  ho  uuimportaiu  con«> 
sequence.  Men  of  talents,  out 
of  power  and  place,  without  some* 
ihin?  of  a  regular  opposition, 
would  be  thought  likely  to  sink  in- 
to that  insignincance  which  would 
not  only  be  unfavourable  to  their 
40wn^  projects  of  ambition,  but  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation^  by  re- 
laxing the  attention  of  ministers  to 
the  performance  of  their  duty. 
The  measures  of  ministry  therefore 
often,  if  not  generally,  mfluence 
by  the  rule  of  contraries  the  con- 
jduct  bf  opposition;  and  light  and 
leprehensible  as  sonie  may  consider 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  which,  cer- 
tainly, has:Otten  been  carried  to  the 
most  ciiminal  excess,  it,  at  least, 
ean  scarcely  be  doubted  to  be  that 
which  has  been  adopted  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  b|st  and  wisest 

'  oppositions  that  ever  existed  in  this, 
country.  As  advocates  before  a 
judee,  regarding  the  English  pub- 
lic m  that  capacity,  they  nave  con- 

'  sidered  themselves  advancing  with 
ininisters  every  argument  that 
could  be  siiggtsted  on  all  subjects 
oif  consequence  that  could  be 
brought  •  fofvvard,  and  m  every 
3>oint  of  view  j  thus  furnishing  the 
materials,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
irolt,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  bv 
any  other  means,  from  which  truth 
and  impartiality  are  to  decide,  and 
proaootthg  that  discussion  which 
mast  be  supposed  friendly  to  the 
nation^s  interest.  Liberal  minds, 
reprobating,  at  th^  ssmie  time,  tlie 
[Excesses  fopietimes  resulting  from 


this  system,  will  make  con«dcrabIe 
allowance  from'' ft  for  that  con- 
iShjct  in  an  opposing  party,  which, 
without  such  rcft^ence^  would  dncw 
dovm  ^rbng  reprehension,  and  will 
be  incllced  toadtuit  the  probability 
thsU;  on  an  exchange  of  circum* 
stances,  die  hostile^n;^  wouW  oftiini 
have  actually  adopted  the  measure* 
which  it  ?n  fact  resisted.  Whh 
respect  to  the  real  sentiments  and 
measures  of  a  statesman,  it  would 
thus  appear,  that  thev  seem  radier 
to  be  collected  from  his  conduct  in 
the  cabinet  than  out  of  it.  Even 
this  criterion,,  however,  can  be  re- 
garded as  by  no  means  ihfalltble  i 
and  with  regard  to  the  present  in* 
stance,  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  appointment 
of  lord  Ellenborough  to  a  sekt  in 
the  cabinet,  and  the  biO  to  actom- 
modate  lord  Grenville  with  die  o(^ 
fice  of  first  lord  of  the  treasmy, 
which  could  not  be  considered' as 
the  most  auspicious  commencement 
of  the  new  administration,  will  be 
presumed  by  many. to  have  result, 
ed  rather  from  tlie  ned»sity  pf^i^ 
situation,  or,  to  do  justice  to  his  pa- 
triotism, of  his  country's  sitnac^n* 
than  from  his  own  individusd  send 
ardent  wishes.  But  even  admitting^ 
the  perfection  of  the  above  test,  Mr. 
Fox  has  unfortunately  left  but  "fcvr 
materials  of  decision,- his  offic/allife 
constituting  only  a  Verjr  small  fart 
of  his  political  exigence.  ^ 

The  emergencies  of  tht  ijBite  re- 
quiring extraordinary  peahs'^  ft  was 
ca<dttable  to  Mr.  Fox  thair.Eie^'jer* 
sistedin  ihi^plan  ofms '  predecessor 
in  raising 'a  great  pbhidti^  th» 
supplies  within  th^^ear/  Thecla- 
mourattendih^  tKCadt:^3fibC<^'this 
plan  he  wisely  disregardedt'  Those 
who  expected  that  great  difficrfties 
should  be  ^rmouhted  wrthout  ex- 
traordinary efibrts,  and  that  mim- 
sters,  as  by  sonie  magie  sitell,  tooIcE 
r^se  im'piexise  sm^s  without  a^nu 
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rziing  the  jpublic  pressure,  weri 
particularly  iiuligtisint.ar.  that  in- 
crease of  t^CX^tion,  wluch  adds'ia* 
deed  to  tfie  burden  of  war,  bnt 
quickisns  the  applnoach  of  pdice ; 
and  renders  its  arpval  the  more 

.  ^elcoxue.  in  proportion  as  it;&  rclTef  , 
IS  more  effectbaL     TTie  proberfy 
tax  is  updoiil^ttHly  susceptible  pf 

'  xnodificatioiis  of  constderabk  ioi- 
portance,  but  as  a  general  resource 
Its  operation  is  c2  ejLtraordinary 
consequence  to  the  credit  of  the 
country ;  and^  while  it  will  prevent 
unnecessary  wars  by  its- pressure,  on 
tixose  men  of  obvious  and  palp:ible 
propcrtVi  who  possess  the  cor.?'  !tu- 
tiooal  check  on  prerogatire^  it  will, 
in  connection  wi:h  "the  other  war 
taxes,  facilitate  the  termination  of 
sach  as  are  justly  incurred,  by  con^ 
sticuring  a  basis  for  the:  periodical 
Kquidation  of  loans,  and  display- 
ing aa  extent  of  resources,  against 
which  it  Will  be  found  rain  JFor  an 
eoemy'to  urge  unjust  atid  arrogant 
preteosionvi 

The  arrani^ement  of  the  military 
establishments  of  the  country,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fox,  ap- 
pears the  result  of  a  liberal  and  ju- 
^dicioiis  policy.    The  reduction  of 

•  4he  volunteer  force  within  that  ex- 
tent to  which  alone  the  term  pro- 
perly applied,  restored  to  the  coun- 
tty  a  considerable  amount  of  al- 
lowances, which  isighi  purchase  for 
it  a  far  greater  portion  of  military 
strene:th  dian  the  new  regulations 
withdrew  from  its  service.  The 
act,  which  provides  fok  the  training, 
and  arminff  a  considerable  part  of 
the  general  population  of  the  coi;in- 
try,  to  be  called  out  according  to 
its  presnriied  exigencies^  is  a  mea- 
sure, the  propriety  of  which  must 
appear  obvious  (o  all,  who  ad!;nit 
that  defence  U  among  iheyerv  first 
of  national  interests,  and  tnat  it 
ca9  be  most  efie^tUAlJy  accomplish- 


ed by  forming  a  nation  Itself  to  the 
knowledgeanduseof  arms.  Withre- 
spect  to„the  regtilaf  and  disposable 
force  of:  the  empire,  the  exchange 
of  the  temi  of*  service  for  a  period 
of  jTjpafs  instead  <^  for  Fife,  accom* 
.'^med  with  arrangements  render** 
ed. expedient  in  relation  to  remote 
settlements,  and  seasons  of  actual 
hostility,  is  calculated  to  produce 
the  happiest'  effect.  So  reluctant 
are  men  to  bind  themselves  irre^  , 
VQcably  to  any  obligation  what- 
ever;' so  willing  to  oreserve  at 
least  some  reversion  of^  di^credoa- , 
ary  power,  to  be  exercised  accord- 
ing to  contingencies,  that  the  faci» 
lity  of  procuring  supplied  to  die 
army  must  be  considered  by  the 
adoption  of  the  above  alteration  as 
most  materially  increased. *^  The 
possibility-  of  withdrawing  after  a 
certain,  and  no  long  period,  will  be 
a  mostj  impressive  recommendattoa 
to  die  service  5  to  withdraw  from 
which,  it  is  probable,  few  will  in 
fact  avail  diemselves  of  this  possi- 
bility, as  men  are  the  creatures  of 
habit  as  much  as  they  are.the  advo- 
cates of  liberty;  a  circumstance 
which,  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
vance of  pay,  proportioned  to  the 
duralioti  of  service,  will  rendef* Se- 
cessions probably  of  rare  occur- 
rence, it  is  always  of  high  im- 
portance to  a  state,  that  any  large 
bod/  of  men  in  its  employment 
should  loolc  on  that  employment  as 
honourable  and  desirable,  and.  be 
thus  conciliated  to  their  situation, 
which  precludes  the  elements  of 
mutinous  feeling,  and  induces  a 
cordial  discharge  of  dutv.  Per- 
sons of  greater  respectability  than 
formerly,  may  probably  attach 
ihemselve?,  incqnsequencc  of  these 
regulationisto  the  military  profe*. 
sion,  in(uMng,i|ii9^  It  a'greuter  de- 
gree of  civilised,,  mornl,  ,and  ho-, 
no'irabfe  feejing,  .than,  wiih  all  its 
allowed 
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allowed  merit»  it  has  hitherto  pos- 
aessed>  and  tending  to  diminish 
those  apprehensions  which  our  an- 
cestors felt  so  strongly  from  '  a 
large  establishment  of  regular 
troops,  and  which  ought  never  to 
be  completely  subdued. 

An  objact  near  to  the  heart  of 
this  benevolent  and  distinguished 
statesman*  was  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade ;  to  prepare  for  which 
had  required  the  discussions  of 
'  nearly  twenty  years.  In  the  month 
of  June,  Mr.  pox,  after  recapitulat- 
ing in  the  house  of  commons  the 
arguments  for  the  resolution  it  was 
Jbis  object, to  enforce,  concluded 
with  moving,  that  i^iat  horse,  coa- 
ceivix^  the  African  slave  trade  to- 
be  contrary  to  tlie  principles  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  soimd  po- 
licy, would  with  all  practicable  ex- 
pedition take  eflfectual  measure  >  for 
abolishing  tlie  said  trade,  at  such  a 
period  as  might  be  deemed  most 
desirable ;  which  was  carried  by 
1 14  agamst  15  members.  On  this 
subject  he  appears  to  have  been  de* 
termined  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and 
to  have  committed  his  strength  ; 
and  it  was  a  subject  which  well 
merited  his  utmost  at  dour  and  ex- 
ertion. His  success  in  this  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  render 
his  remembrance  for  ever  dear  to 
humanity. 

Tlie  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  powers,  was  of  the 
most  frank  anci  dignified  descrip- 
tion. #  The  representations  of  Ame- 
rica were  met  by  him  with  every 
disposition^ conciliation, and  everjr , 
arrangement  which  could  give  it 
speedy  efiect.  The  aggression  of 
Prussia  was  resisted  with  all  that 
firmness  which  could  leave  the  ag- 
gressor no  hope  of  accommodation, 
without  relinquishing  the  fruits  of 
hFs  insidious  hostility,  and  with  all 
that  moderation  becohiing  a  great 


power^  conscious  of  its  means  at 
vengeance,  and  from  which  dis- 
passionate remonstrance  would  pro- 
ceed with  ttaore  dignity  and  more 
impression  than  the  usual  irritation 
of  invective.  In  the  debate,  how- 
ever, on^the  subject  of  Prussian  po* 
licy,  his  instinctive  disg\ist  at  every 
thing  mean  and  perfidious  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  advanced  far  beyond 
those  limits  which  were  observed 
in  his  official  statements.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  hesitate  to  stigmatize 
It,  '4s  combining  all  that  was  mean 
in  servility  with  all  that  was  odious 
in  nxnacity  ;  adding,  that  of  all  the 
degradaLions  which  were  capable 
of  being  incurred,  none  could  be 
grea  or  than  that  of  becoming  the 
despised  tool  of  another's  injustice. 
His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament;  procured 
him  the  political  atuchment  of 
many  who  had  entertained  some 
apprehensio.n  lest  his  ardent  love 
of  peace  might  lead  him  to  ac* 
quiesce  in  an  invasion  of  his  coun- 
try's honour,  which  they  were  now 
convinced  no  man  was  better  qua- 
lified or  disposed  to  defend* 

The  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France,  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Addiogton,  had  never  been 
approved  by  Mr.  Fox :  but,  what- 
ever his  sentiments  on  this  point 
had  been*  and  whether  correct  or 
not,  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country,  on  his  attairiine 
power,  he  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  his  efforts  for  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity.  To  give  peace, 
indeed,  to  impoverishea  and  bleed- 
ing Europe,  was  the  most  interest- 
ing object  to  his  feeling? )  and  whe-' 
ther  he  made,  or  only  met,  the  first 
attempt  for  Its  attainment,  it  is  un- 
doubted that  in  the  true  spirit  of 
peace  he  exerted  his  effi:>rts  to  pro- 
cure it.  The  urgency  of  his  de- 
sires. 


^reS)  however,  in  this  instance  per- 
mitted him  not  to  make  any  con- 
cessions which  ought  to  have  been 
-withheld  ;  and  with  all  the  dispo- 
sition to  paciiicaLion,  he  manifested 
all  the  tenacioiisness  of  honour. 
His  successors,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, were  well  informed  of  his  views, 
and  fully  adopted  them  ;  yet  per- 
sonal influence,  in  such  cases,  is  a 
circumstance  of  mighty  operation, 
and,  whatever  advantage  might 
justly  be  expected  to  flow  from  such 
a  principle  in  any  case,  might  be 
expected  in  the  present,  from  the 
personal  influence  of  Mr.  Fox. 
His  good  opinion  seems  to  hav* 
been  un  object  even  with  the  chief 
of  the  French  government  himself, 
and  to  him  probably  sacrifices 
might  have  been  permitted  to  be 
made,  upon  that  principle,  wliich 
upon  every  other  might  have  been 
refused.  But  he  was  "  snatched 
by  death  from  the  midst  of  his 
work,"  deplored  by  contending  na- 
tions, after  too  short  a  career  of  of- 
ficial service,  but  which  enabled 
kim,  however,  to  prove  himself  in 
power  what  he  had  ever  professed 
himself  to  be  when  banislied  from 
it,  the  friend  of  p'eace,  freedom,  and 
humanity. 

The  representation  of  Westmin- 
ster being  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  the  attention  of  all  men 
was  directed  to  the  question,  who 
would  be.  the  proper  person  for  his 
successor.  Mr.  Sheridan,  notwith- 
standing the  unhappy  deviations  of 
l*!s  private  character,  v^as  generally 
considered  as  the  person  on  whom 
this  pre-eminent  honour  would  de- 
volve. Arrangements,  however, 
were  privately  made  which  pre- 
cluded this  result ;  and  tlie  lord 
Percy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  brought  for- 
ward, as  the  substitute  of  the  late 
illustrious  repjesentativs,  with  the 
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whole  weight  of  ministerial  inflo- 
ence,  besides  that  which  was  deriv* 
ed  from  the  residence  of  the  family 
in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  its 
genervd  merit  frona  correct  and  be- 
niivolen^  conduct.  Ambitious  aa» 
Mr.  Sherid;m  was,  bred  in  the  same 
political  school  as  Mr.  Fox,  the 
coUeaqfue  of  his  power,  the  partak- 
er of  his  exclusion,  the  steady  ad- 
mirer of  his  talents,  and  sharer  of 
his  fortunes,  and  deriving  from  him 
in  rect^rn  tlie  regard  of  established 
friendship,  to  succeed  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Westminster  to  his  di- 
stinguished friend,  it  was  impera- 
tive upon  his  feelings  or  necessities 
to  yield  to  ihepreteiisionaof  ayoung 
man,  but  just  of  age,  and  of  whom 
scarcely  any  tiling  was  kno\Yn,  but 
that  he  was  the  son  of- a  peer,  of 
immense  and  overwhelming  opu- 
lence. A  great  proportion  of  the 
electors  were  chagrined  at  this  ab- 
surd and  preposterous  suhstitutioBt 
and  i-equests  were  made,  after  the 
positive  refusjal  of  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
become  a  candidate,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  preventing  dissension  among 
tlie  late  colleagues  of  Mr.  Fox,  ta 
sir  Francis  Burdett,Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  Mr.  Curran,  v/hicU  the  two" 
latter  declined  on  the  same  around, 
with  Mr.  Sheridan,  while  uie  for- 
mer, widi  singular  and  premature 
despair,  considered  tlie  state  of  die 
country  such  as  to  render  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
parliament  of  iio  beneficial  effect, 
without  an  absolute  and  radical 
change. 

In  the  course  of  October,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  was  deemed  by 
ministers  a  favourable  state  of  af- 
fairs for  this  purpose,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  tlie  people.  A  compro- 
mise was  nearly  etfected  with  Prus- 
sia 5  a  rupture  had  occurred  to  the 
negotiation,  which  was  received  in 
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town>  and  ttUrbughout  die  comttrf^ 
in  a  manner  highly  flattering  to  ad* 
ministration,  implying  that  fall  ere* 
dit  was  givqi  to  Uie  sincerity  of 
tiieir  efForts  and  the  moderation  of 
their  demands ;  and  the  flames  of 
war  were  kindling  in  the  ni^th  of 
Europe,  A  new  portion  of  energy 
was,  at  this  period,  thought  capable 
of  being  procured  to  the  p^blic 
councils  and  measures.  By  resorting 
to  the  elective  power  of  the  people, 
and  parliament  was  accordingly 
dissolved.  On  this  occasion,  from 
some  unexplained  motive,  lord 
Percy  declined  standing  for  West- 
minster, for  wbich,  however,  three 
candi  Jutes  soon  appeared,  sir  »Sa- 
muel  Hood,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr. 
Paull.  Tlie  fortitude  and  perse- 
▼eronce  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fault,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  his  attempt  to  bring  the'^ 
marquis  Welleslty  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  his  country,  in  which  lie 
was  frequently  impeded  by  the 
most  indecorous  and  reprehensible 
opposition  of  many  members,  had 
procured  him  an  extraordinary  por- 
tion of  popular  favour.  All  that  in- 
trigue, ridicule,  or  scurrility  could 
accomplish,  was  unfortunately 
deemed  'requisite  by  the  advocates 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  stem  this  tide 
of  popuLu-ity ;  and  by  t!ie  most  vul- 
gar abuse,  the  influence  of  autho- 
rity, and  the  juncticn  of  interests 
between  sir  S.  Hood  and  Mr.  She- 
ridan, their  election  was  finally 
carried. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  permitted 
himself  to.  be  nominated  for  Mid- 
dlesex, but,  consistently  witli  hl$ 
principles,  and  displaying  an  exam- 
ple more  worthy  of  imitation  than 
likely  to  attract  it,  refused  to 
be  at  the  least  expense,  even  with 
respect  to  tlie  conveyance  of  voters, 
a  circumstance  which  alone  it  may 
naturally  be  jsupposed  would  have 
4 


fittal tD bs sQecctt*  l^it 
St  tbeaime  tinie^  be  ttcioiow- 
kdged  thatthtfwerpiag&tyk  iRdiich 
this  excelkat  man  imd  on  muiy 
occasions  adofKed,  with  respect  to 
public  abuses  wid  remedies,-  had 
excited  some  /ipfipehension  of  his 
wanting  that  discretion,  without, 
which  zeal  against  abuses  became 
itself  the  abuse  most  of  aO  to  be 
dreaded  and  deprecated* 

Mr.  Tiemey  by  merely  popular 
influence  was  unsuccessful  in  South* 
wark.  Mr.  Roscoe,  distinguished  as 
ah  author  for  his  elegant  ntenturet 
and  as  a  man  for  his  knowledge  of 
business  and  respectability  ofcha- 
racter,  came  in  for  Liverpool,  not- 
withstanding •  his  direct  avowal 
against  the  slave-tiade  j  or  rather, 
indeed,  in  consequence  of  that 
avowal,  «'  No  Slavery"  bemg  the 
inscription  on  his  banners :  a  tri- 
umph over  the  advocates  of  that 
abhorred  and  loathsome  traffic, 
most  gmtifying  to  the  feelings  of, 
humari!ty,asit  occurred  in  the  very 
centre  atid  citadel  of  its  power. 
From  these  and  other  cases,  occur- 
ring during  Ais  renewal  ot*  an  im» 
portant  branch  of  the  constitution^ 
It  appeared  that  the  repcescntation 
of  the  people  is  at  least  something 
more  tlian  an  empty  name.  The 
personal  abbse,  the  boisterous  nuui* 
ners,  the  aristocrattcal  expresdons 
of  contempt  and  contumely,  ap^ 
plied  to  those  who  could  display  no 
pretensions  beyond  their  own  mdi- 
vidual  meriu  and  exertions,  which 
are  circumstances,  it  Q)ust  be  ad- 
'  mitted,  that  have  aided  in  consolinj^ 
other  nations  for  their  vrzat  of  this 
popular  participation  of  power, 
were  exlilbited  in  no  sparing  man- 
ner on  tiitis  occasion,  and  will  be 
deplored  by  all  the  lovers  of  order 
and  decorum.  But  good  seems 
unattainable  without  some  ^lixture 
of  evil,  and  these  inconveniences 

will 
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WTir%e  regardet!  is  nezT^  VLhibry** 
ed  in  the  impwssivtfattd  fnvaln^ble* 
fact,  that,  in  those  returrences  to 
the  people,  -the  people-d'5  in  realtty 
exercise  an  extensive  ffnd  substan- 
tial influence,  visffcltf  amidst  all  the 
alleged  decay  of  sp'rit  and  prosti- 
tntion  of  principle  ;  and  which,  ca- 
pable aod  deserving  as  it  is  of  be- 
ing increased,  has  in  no  reguhir  ar.d 
tranquil  period  of  English  history 
ever  been  exceeded. 

We  shall  conclude  our  review  of 
the  events  of  the  year  with  a  sub- 
ject which  occupied  a  very  consi- 
deraUe  proportion  of  public  atten-» 
tion  towards  the  middle  of  it,  and 
iTvhich,  from  its  importance,  re- 
quifes  to  be  very  distinctly  noticed, 
the  trial  of  lord  visr oimt  Melville. 
As  the  result  of  a  minute  inquiry 
into  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  the  hous^  of  commons  had 
deliberately  resolved  to  engage  in 
the  most  solemn  and  important 
jMut  of  its  functions,  the  exercise  of 
its  power  of  impeachment,  against 
this  i^obleman.  Managers  were  ac- 
cordingly appointed  by  die  house.  , 
Westminster  hall  was  m»d  up  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  solemnity,  and 
the  bouse  orpeers  made  various  ar- 
rangements which  tended  to  facili- 
tate the  jirogress  of  the  t^i^l,  and 
relicue  the  proceedings  by  Ifhpeach- 
ment  frotai  that  censure  and  dis; 
grace  which  they  had  incurred  Trora 
Sic  case  of  Mr.  Hastings. '  On  the 
sixth'of  May,  Westminster  hallpre- 
sented  a  conceijtration  of  all  that 
was  distingtrSh^d  by  elevat/&d  rank 
o'r  authority^  b*jr  transcendent  ge- 
nius, high  bondnr,  or  brilliant  ser- 
vices. Asafashion^lfe'assbmblage, 
the  meeting  displayed  iiU  that  con- 
siderate eaie  and  elegant  advertence' 
which  result  ffoni  ine  discipli/ie  of 
polished  society ;  while  the  forms 
and  features  of  beJiuty  in  its  most 
exquisite  attractions  both  of  art  and 
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nature,  diffused  an  influence  over 
the  scene,  precluding  dullness  with^ 
oTit  interfering  with  decorum.  As 
a  tribunal  of  j,ustice  it  contained  one 
of  the  sublimest  of  all  possible  spec- 
tacles, the  representatives  df  a  free 
and  mighty  people  charging  with 
delinquency  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent servants  of  the  crown,  before 
judges  abounding  in  all  the  means 
of  human  estimation,  with  no  re-  • 
straint  in^  posed  on  the  freedom  of 
accusation  or  defence,  but  what 
was  duo  at  once  to  order  and  jus- 
tice. 

The  court  was  opened  with  the 
usual  forms  and  solemnities,  after 
which  ^  master  in  chancery  read 
aloud  the  charges  against  his  lord- 
ship, o£  which  the  following  is  the 
substance.  The  first  article  charges 
him  with  receiving,  previously  to 
thfe  10th  of  January  1786, 10,00C/. 
of  the  public  monejr,  and  convert- 
ing the  same  to  his  own  use,  or 
some  other  corrupt  and  illegal  pur- , 
pose,  and  declaring  that  he  never 
\f  ould  reveal  the  application  of  that 
sUm,  being  bound  to  conceal  it, 
not  only  by  motives  of  public  duty 
but  of  private  honour  and  conve- 
nience. By  the  second  he  was 
charged  with  j)ermitthig  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Trotter  to  draw  money  from 
the  bank  for  other  purposes  than 
those  of  the  navy  service,  and  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  private 
bankers,  under  his  own  name  and 
control.  The  third  article  charged, 
that  af^er  tl)e  act  for  regulating  tlie 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  large 
^ums  pf  n^oney  were  at  various 
times  paid  into  the  bank, and  placed 
to  his  lordship's  account,  and  that, 
during  all  the  time  he  was  in  office 
from  178(>,  he  permitted  Mr.  Trot- 
ter to  draw  money  from  the  bank 
and  place  it  at  Mr*  Coutts's,  in  his 
own  name,  and  that,  with  the  pri- 
vity of  his  lordship,  Mr.  Trotter 
Z  applied 
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applie4  these  sums  to  his  pwn  emo- 
'  iutnen't :  diat  Mr.^  Trotier  -mUed 
the  public money^ so  placed  intLte 
hands  of  private  baakei^s^  with  his 
oVrn  proper  nloney,.  whcVeby^rthe 
public  money*. vas  used  for^  pri^wte 
emolument,  ^posed  *to  grea^  risk, 
and  withdrawn  from  the  conni)! 
of  the  treasurer  of  tlic  nuvy.  By 
the  jFourth  it  is  charged,  tliatafrbr 
the  tenth  of  January,  1786,  similar 
■connivance  was  nauuifesied  by  his 
lordship,  in  respdctto  public  mo- 
ney, placed  by  Mr.  Trotter  in  the 
hands  of  Mark  Sproti,  and  others, 
forthe  purposeofprivatcemolumcni. 
,The  filth,  article  chai ges  the  sanoe 
as  in  the  first,  only  laying  the  act 
subsequent  to  January,  17S6.  The 
sixth  article  charges  him  wirh  re- 
ceiving public  money  from  Alex- 
ander Trotter,  and  emplpying  it  to 
his  own  11^6^  and  in  participating 
with  Mr.  Trott^^r  in  the  profits 
Kiiide  of  the  public  mpney  j  and  that 
with  a  view  to  conceal  the  advances 
'inade  to  lord  Melville,  and  the 
considerations  upon  which  they 
were  made,  it  was  agreed  benveen 
the  p^Ucs  in  l?0f5,  to  destroy'all 
vouchers  and  memorandums  which 
had  passcd'between  them.  By  the 
seventh  article  his  lordship  is 
charged  with  having  received  from 
Mr.  Trottei-  2^,000/.  or  some  other 
large  ^uni  without  interest:,  part  of 
which  was  advanced  from  public 
money,  and  '  part  from  the  fund 
made  up  of.  the  public  money, 
mixed  with  that  oi  Mr.  Trotter,  at 
Coutts's,  By  the.  elghtli  he  is 
charged  witn  harbg  received 
22!000/.  or  some  odier  lar^e  suxn, 
for  which  his  lordship  had  ai- 
leged  that  he  was  to  pay-  interest, 
and  that«  with  a  view  tocoaceal 
this  advance,  the  books  i^jaccbums 
^  ^ere  destroyed.  The  ninth  charges, 
*tliat  while  Mi*..  Trotter rransacred 
the  business  of  his  lord shtj^,  asjiis 


agetit,  he  wa§  frona  time  to  um^ 
in  advaAp$*;^d  flirp  m  thxt  respect^ 
-ftom  «fr  pottrtdsi^2,0Gfc/.  which 
Slims  'Were^  takeii  fro^  the  money 
"plabGd'A^y-Mr:  Cdiitts's  hsini^s  i'thai 
his  lon^hip  fhUs  dbmeej  benefit 
-frohi  the  <itegal''b'ct5  rf^Mf.  Trcfi-r 
ter,  and  that  l/ir.  Trotter  dieted 
-gr^tuittittsly  foi*  his  lo4d^hip'r  tn 
c<Mwider{uk'rt  cif  Jiis  lorJ^^^^ip's  c»>rf- 
ttivancc  at  the  appiicJitioii  of  the 
public .  money  to  Mr.  Trot^cf'^ 
emoittment,  wiihoiit  which  con- 
nivance Mr.  Trotter  would- not 
have  been  aWe  to  make  thtse-^- 
vances.  To  theGc  charges  his  ici'd- 
ship '  pieaded,  tlint  he  was  in  nb 
Y'ise  guilty,  reserving  to  himself,  in 
the  prosecution  of  lis  defence,  aE 
his  pririloges  as  a  pftT>  and  aB 
right  of  exception  on  points  bf  law: 
after  which  a  tenth  charge  -i^as 
given  in,  stating  that  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  treasurei-ship,  in 
1732,  between  certain  spcctfie'd 
periods,  he  had  recetted  d'^^rs 
sums  of  public  money,  ansountrng 
to  nearly  27,000/.  Wd '  conx^erte^ 
tl^e  same  to  his  o^vn  use,  or  some, 
otter  corrupt  purpose,  ^ff^rcnt 
from  that  ol  the  oavnl  service,  and 
continued  this  application  afrtff-die 
act  for  the  better  reguJatron- oF  Tils 
ofi;ce  ;  to  which  lord  MelVlUe-^s- 
claimed  all  obligation,  frtm  the 
law  and  custom  of  ]UrltRkx)«^f^  and 
the  li^8  of  the  realm,  lb  ^ve  any 
an$v/er,  althoagh,  conMmg  'm  the 
goodness  of  his  cause>'and  thejtifst* 
ice  of  the  house,  he  did  not  hesltitte. 
to  answer  the  satfte,  wttb  all  th^ 
above  i^esservklions  and  prPttfeges^^ 
by  stating^  that  he'-'v\*ris*'ncrt'  jiistljt 
so  charged,  '''   '•-'vj?.. 

The  charges  anda^is^sliitVitig 
been  c<>ncluded,  M**.  Wliit^aS 
ros^,  and  addressed  -tlie^c^tirfi'''^^ 
the  jSroseeiiti<m  'of'  th^  iitfty  WWffi 
had  iiovolt^iJ  «pdrt  liirff^h«^4aifti^* 
ed  iluit  thd  tmk  had  tlWf^liettlh'io 
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abler  hands.  J^  tracing  the  series 
of  facts  by  which  the  charges  wece 
to  be  established  J  their  lordahips 
Would  anavoidably.be  detained  for 
a  considerable  time.  Thfi  nobk 
lore)  who  was  the  object  of  these 
ch^gesy  possessed  great  talents  and 
expenej^ce.  Fr,om,  the  long  pos- 
session of  great  political  inmietKe» 
he  had  been  enabled  to  establish 
]X)weiful  connections  which  would 
f:ling  to  him,  and  support  him  in 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  now* 
had  to  contend;  and  the  liberal 
disposition  of  his  lordship,  so  re- 
mote from  every  idea  of  sordid 
avarice,  his  habits  of  generosity 
and  hospitality  must  have  strength* 
ened  those  attachments  which  origi- 
nated from  his  patronage,  and  pre- 
served the  regards  of  fnendship  af- 
ter motives  of  interest  had  ceased 
to  operate.  These  circumstances 
weriB  favourable  to  the  noble  de- 
fendant, for  whom  he  consequently 
could  not  fi^l  that  commiseration 
vrhich  would  operate  for  a  defence- 
less, weak,  and  forlorn  criminal. 
Even  among  these  who  were  to  de- 
cide on  his  case,  there  was  every 
reas<^  to  think  that  many  were 
most  strongly  disposed  in  his.  fa- 
vour, and».  in  addition  to  the  re- 
source of  his  own  extraordinary  ta- 
Ipnts,  he  had  the  assistance  of  pro- 
fi^iqnal  gendemen^  eminencly  di- 
stinguished for  legal  science,  and 
perso^ive  eloquence*  .  In  these 
clrcomstancest  even  a  bold  man 
mighty  withput  much  room  for  im* 
piUation,  be  deterred  from  the  .pro- 
secuiioQ  of  the  changes.  So  far, 
-however,  from  in6uencisg  Hm  in 
the  way  oCimtmi^iation,  they  rattier 
fen4e4  tp,  rouse  every  particle  of 
x^ve  Vigour,  and  kindle  every 
spark  of  meanly  energy.  Could  any 
tninff  restrain  him  ia  t}ke  exertions 
which  he  ^lought  due  to  the  im* 
port^nce  of  the  cause,  the  rank  of 


the  accused,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  avtgust  tribunal  before  which 
he  was  ■  pleading,  it  was  the  pre- 
sence of  one,  (lord  Melville's  son) 
whose  conduct  and  feelings  througn 
the  whole  of  the  case  had  excited 
the  most  merited  admiration  :  but 
it  was  necessary  to  resist,  not  only 
.the  access  o£  intimidation,  but  of 
all  those  impres^ons  of  tenderness 
which  might  impede  the  exercise  of 
momentous  public  duty. 

Tlie  attention  of  his  lordship  had 
been  directed  in  early  life  to  politi- 
cal subjects.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  moat  ardent  defend- 
ers oFlord  North  in  the  American 
war.  I^  I78S,  whin  that  bril- 
liant luminary  whose  recent  ex- 
tinction every  one  lamented  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Mr. 
Dundas  had  a  high  office  assigned 
him,  and  from  that  period  till  his 
removal  from  th^  councils  of  his- 
majesty,  in  consequence  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  house  of  commons, 
laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne^  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  short  inter* 
val,  be  possessed  a  high  and  unin* 
terrupted  share  of  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign,  united  with  some 
of  the  most  elevated  offices  of  the 
atate.  In  adverting  to  thc^  close 
connection  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
lord  Melville,  the  recollection  of 
their  lordships  would  be  inevitably 
drawn,  not  so  much  to  the  briUiatit 
and  £iscinating  eloquence  of  that 
great  man,  norto  his  firnrmess  amidst 
Uie  dangers  of  modern  alarm  and 
convulsion,  nor  to  other  qoalities 
which  rendered  his  loss  so  partafCQ^ 
krly  to  be  d^lored  at  this  event-» 
f  ul  crisis,  as  to  a  bait  in  his  chaopax'* 
ter  superior  to  ail  theses  as  its^mven** 
tionalso  wasmore  appropriate  tolh6 
present  occasion,  that  vnsullied  pu- 
rity in  the  management  of  the  pub* 
iic  money,  which  even  malice 
could  never  presume  to  asperse. 
Z2  Here 
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Here,  was  a  model  of  unblemished 
and  unsuspected  probitf*  the  nau 
tural  iDflueoce  of  which  it  must  be 
supposed .  to  .  h^ve  required  the. 
sti'ongest  teadeucy  to  coiraption  m 
hxs  colleagi^  to  resist ;  and  to  have 
violated  w  public  trust  in  the  v%rj 
face  of  this  dtfitingaifihed  example^ 
o£  incorritptibility^  was  a  High  ag<r 
gravation  of  the  oSence  whidi  had 
£een  committed. 

It  appeared  from  the  history  <^ 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy 
from  its  first  establishment,  thstt. 
the  i^lary  annexed  to  it  had  been 
as  liberal  as  its  duties  were  light ; 
circumstances  particularly  impres* 
fin?  ^he  obligation  to  fidelity  in  its 
discnarge.  That  distinguished  pa- 
triot and  orator  Mr.  Burke,  had  re« 
oommended»  and  successfully  en* 
fqrcedy  measures^  tending  to  correct 
th^  flagrant  abuses  prevailing  in  the 
public  oiHces,  and  th^  salary  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy  was  soon  af- 
terwards raised  to  four  thousand  a 
J  ear,  on  tbii  express  condition,  that 
e  should  not  employ  the  public 
money  committed  to  bis  care  to 
any  purpose  of  private  emolument. 
The  practice  had,  before  this  peri- 
od* been»not  legal,  but  certainly 
connived  at,  and,  to  compensate  for 
its  total  and  complete  termination 
by  this  bill,  the  increase  of  salary 
was  granted.  That  lord  Melville.was 
aware  of  Mr.  Trotter's  so  employ^ 
lag  the  public  money,  which,  con- 
trary to  an  express  act  of  parlia. 
ment,  introduced  at  the  very  sug- 

g^tioh.of  his  lordship  himself,  had 
en  drawn  from  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  placed  in  the  lumds  of 
a^^  private  batiker^  was  .  evident, 
by  his  lordship's,  frequently  bor- 
ro^vFng  I'lrge  sums«^sometimes-.«o 
large  as  10j(JiXJ/.  fnom  Mr.  Trotter, 
a^d  often,  without  any  pai>mcnt  of 
inttrest.  ^^Whence  could  such  sums 
b^  supplied  \g  Mui  T^iter,  lately. 


but  a  derk  iiithe  navy  oSc^  with 

200l>  a  year,  and  as  paymaster,  |ios- 
sessing  only  a  salary  of  500/.  ?  - 
Whence  then)  but  from  the  -pDibKc 
moaey,  could -these  loam'  be  deri- 
ved ?  And.  even  if  tbo'pbflsibiiitv  bt  ^ 
admitted  of  his  possessinv  thefi 
sums  as  bis  own,  why  shoatdthey 
be  expected  to  be  lent  withcmt  inter- 
est ^  His  lordship  haul  indeed  de*- 
nied  having  any  knowledge  that 
the  money  thus  advanced  wa%  the  ' 
money  of  the  public,  and  even  thafc 
he  knew  of  Mr.  Trotter's  applica* 
tion  of  that  money  to  his  own  con- 
venience and  advantage  :  but  so- 
lemnly as  the  denial  was  stated,  in 
a  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  na- 
val inquiry,  it  was  contradicted  by 
facts;  and  what  must  be  thought ' 
of  a  peer  of  the  realms  a  member 
of  that  assembly^  whom  thacon^ 
tution  supposed  to  possess  a  reraci- 
ty  so  pure,  that  they  werc4>ermitGed 
to  pass  judgment,  in  cases K)f  lift 
a^d  death,  upon  tlieir  Itonobr. 
averring  as  a  fact  what  he  nutr  in.^ 
evitably  have  known  not  to  be  sacht 
Their  lordships  wonld -consider' t}u| 
point  most  material  to  their  digni- 
ty, and  the  ofiience  contained  liitbe 
articles  of  charge,  woold  be  consi- 
dered by  this  circumstance,  as  mc>st 
seriously  aggravdtcdv  • 

With  respect  to  the  10 fiOQi.  «p*  * 
plied,  from  its  regular  and  onlyie.^ 
gal  destination,  to  purposes  vnkk 
his  lordship  had  declared' ho  would 
never  reveal,     if  the  public  iXKKiey- 
were  thus  to  be  diverted  to  put- 
poses,  iznportant  perhaps  only. to  the 
caprice  of  its  eaiploydC^tleasivthe 
public  should  huve  the  staisftcttmi 
of  6eing  informed-  of  zts-nctuai^di* 
rection  :  instead  of  gtting'thit42L' 
tisfaction*  to-inaintain  a  *^oMf9'' 
and  contumacious stlfinne,:\9tu^'lfi^-* 
public  aecountanty  an  oft*ence  of ^ 
greatest  .magnitude,  as  his  piiitiitf* 
duty  was  to  dear  up  U»e  2y)plicat}t)rf  ' 
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tyetf  ^tfi£tfkg  of  cbe  )>iiUic  moRef 
comsmtttedto  his  charge«^  If  tiie 
defendktii^s  cotknsel»  as  had  hem  as- 
sertedywete  very  recently  in  pos- 
se$stonbf  the  recerpt  for  diis  money, 
let  it  beprodneed  before  die  court, 
and*  if  p&  application  M^re}usti&* 
a^'or  /^Kousabb  by  the  emergen- 
cy; of  circmtostasices,  let  his  lordship 
ac$|u»e  luU  the  benefit  to  which  • 
tb^t  fact  might  entitie  hsiti :  while 
th«^  public /^mmld  ascertain  the  use  * 
Wbtch  bad  been  made  of  it^  proper- 
tyt  and.  meet,  not  with  insolent  and 
determined  concealment,  but  with 
open  disclosure.  If  ^e  receipt  had 
been  since  destroyed,  the  cause  of 
«ach  destruction  would  be  of  no 
eqiiiTOcal  character,  and  this  fact 
wopid  decidedly  illustrate  the  na» 
lure  of  the  transaction. 

Attention ^£o  the  discharj^  of  his 
duty  in  the  prosecution  oithis  im- 
peachmentf  had  procured  the  dis« 
coirery  of'  «ome  of  the  identical 
b^ink  notes  which  had  been  used  in 
these  transactions,  which  had  been 
tnLced  to  the  hands  of  lord  Mel- 
ville's private  banker,  to  whom 
they  had  been  paid  in  for  his  lord- 
ship's  private  account.  On  the 
proof  of  diis  circumstance,  clear 
and  full  as  it  would  be,  it  would 
iindoubtedly  be  still  a  matter  of 
some  astonishment  and  .hesitation 
to  their  lordships,  that  a  man  of 
so^  high  understanding,  rank,  and 
stacioD,  uninfected  with  the  love  of 
money  for  its  own  sake,  could  be 
guikj  of  such  culpable  dereliction 
of  his  public  duty,  such  gross  vio- 
lation of  pubUc  trust,  for  his  pri- 
vate advantage*  The  incbneruity 
of  the  s|ct  witti  the  station  and  cha- 
racteTp  must  be  instlnily  admitted ; 
bat  iuihappily,r  in  the  history  of 
inankind,  instances  still  more  extra- 
ordinary and  deplorable^  existed; 
instances  of  the  total  oblivion  of 
every  -tbing  honourable  and  distin* 


gnished,  for  the  sake  df  sordid  ip- 
tetiest  and  base  corruption.      And 
Englt^  history  exhibited  the  case 
of  a  man,  whosi?  intelli^nt  and 
highly  cultivated  mind  might  Tank 
him  with  anyofthesages^of  a^ncient  ^ 
or  modem  times,  whose  writings 
abounded  with  everything  piire  and 
subhnvs  in  morality,  who,  enjoying 
the  highest  consideration  and  occu-  ', 
pying  the  highest  office  in  the  king-  ' 
dom,  incurred  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary,    the    most    atiictin^, 
and  the  most  humiliating  convic* 
tion  of  bribery  and  corruption^  at 
their   lordships'    bar.       Instances 
more  recent,  and  more  familiar, 
had  occurred,   in  which,  against 
every  principle  of  pride,  honour,  dig- 
nity, and  rectitude,  the  highest  cha- 
racters and  most  elevated  stations 
had  been  forfeited  for  mean  advan- 
tages, which  brought  with  them 
unmitigated    contempt   and    irre- 
coversmle  degradation.      The  ex* 
tensive  and  complicated  branches 
of  the  public  administration  of  the  . 
empire,  had  given  too^eat  tempt- 
ation to  these  deviations  from  fide- 
lity and  honouty.and  the  preva- 
lence  of  th^  evil  had  been  long  ol> 
served.       Under  tl\e  auspices   of 
lord  St.  Vincent,  investigations  had 
been  instituted  into  several  depart- 
mentsof  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the 
necessary  reform-   The  commission 
of  naval  inquiry  was  the  result  of 
his  recommendation;    and  the  in- 
tegrity, the  assiduity,  the  firmness, 
the  penetration,  and*  the  wisdom 
with    which  those'  comniisaioners 
had  discharj^ed  their  duty,  amidst^ 
extreme  embarrassments,  were  de- 
serving of  every  eulogium.      By 
thtir    exertions    the    crimes' now 
charged  on  the  defendant  at  their 
lordships'  bar  had  been  discovered. 
On  theirreport  he  had  felt  it  hisduty 
to  found  cej*tain  resolutions,  which 
the  house  of  commons  had  thought 
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proper  to  adopt,  the  result  .of 
which  was  his  lordship's  impeach- 
ment, at  the  head  of  the  committee 
for  managing  which,  the  person 
addressing  their  lordships  had  had 
tlie  honour  of  being  appointed; 
Incompetent  as  he  was  to  a  situ- 
ation so  eminent  and  arduous,  he 
hud  at  least  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  all  the  zeal  and 
assiduity  of  which  he  was  master, 
and  all  possible  devotion  to  the 
public  good.  He  was  influenc- 
ed   by  no  motive  of  hostility  to 

;  his.  lord  silt  p.  He  would  acknow- 
ledge^ with  great  willingness  his 
H'any  instances  of  meritorious  con- 
duct   in  the  public  service  :    and 

\  CNifn  ill  that  department  in  wh?ch 
he  was  now  charged  with  gross 
violation  of  duty,  he  had  esta- 
blished regulations  to  promote  the 
security  and  happiness  of  British 
seamen,  which  entitled  hint  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  But 
abuses  vould  net  be  permitted  by 
their  lordships  to  be  screened  by 
meritorious  services,  and  while 
they  would  be  ever  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  service,  they  would 
alfio  be  ever  disposed  to  punish  and 
pr<jveat  the  abuse. 

The  first  piece  of  evidence  de- 
livered in  was  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  in  1/82,  for  new 
modelling  tlie  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  and  fixing  the  salaiy  at 
400C/.  a  year,  in  lieu  of  all  emolu- 
ments and  perquisites,  which  was 
followed  by  proof  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  lord  Melville  to  the  office 
hi  August  1?82,  of  his  resignation 
tliC^  ensiling  April,  and  his  re*ap-' 
point mcnt  in  January  17 84-,  after 
which  were  read  extracts  from  tlie 
jonrnals  (T  the  house  of  commons, 
which  formed  the  gjroundworfe  of 
tlic  bill. for  regurattng  tlie  trea- 
surer's office,  of  ^'hich  lord  Mel- 
ville suggested  the  necessity,  and 


which  he  presented  himself  at  thiB 
bar  of  the 'house  of  lords.  Froitt 
certain  books  of  afccounts,  left  by 
Mr.  £>oug1ass,  'the  first  paymaster 
to  lord*  Melville,  two  entf ies  were 
read  in  evidence,  of  moneys'  is- 
sued by  the'  etchequer  to.  Mr* 
Douglass,  on  account  of  lord  Mel- 
ville, for  naval  pUrp<jses*  45,000/. 
issued  on  tlie  6th  of  November, 
1782,  and  50,000/:  on  th«f-2«cf  of 
the  same  month  and  year.  Of  the 
first  of  these  issues,  psirt  was  ad- 
vanced in  ^vc  banknotes  of  1,000/. 
each,  the  numbers  and  dates  of 
which  were  specified  in  evidence 
by  a  clerk,  who  on  befng  shewed  a 
bank  note,  stated  his  donViction, 
that  that  was  one  of  the  number  ^ 
issued.  Turning  afterwards  to  die 
entry  of  the  50,000/.  he  proved  also 
that  part  of  that  issue  was  paid  fo 
three  bank  notes  of  1,000/.  each, 
particulari'/in^  their  numbers  and 
dates,  from  his  books.  A  clerk  of 
Messrs.  Drnmmond  prcfved^  that 
one  of  die  notes  of  the  first  entry 
was  paid  into  their  house  on  die 
29di  of  November,  1782,  on  lord 
Melville's  jrirate  account,  in  dfe- 
charge  of  a  stm  which  he  cHKrefl, 
and  mat  400/.  was  given  in  change. 

An  adnrJssion  of  a  debt  due  froto 
lord  Melville  lo  the  lord  advc^ate 
of  Scotland  of  1,000/.  dated  16fli 
of  November,  1782,  in  hi^  lord- 
ship's own  hand,  was  then  pro-' 
duced,  after  which  it  vhti  pfovtd 
that  m  the  same  tttonth  and  yeir  • 
one  of  the  three  Irank  notes  of  1 ,000/. 
each,  which  comtituted  part  of  ^e 
second  issue  of  the  pubnc  tnon^r 
above  mentioned,  -^asL  paid  to  tie 
lord  advocate  at  Messrs.  MaSj^ 
and  Kensington's  m  dtsciiarge'  bf 
that  debt.         '  ■  .  .-.  » 

It  appeared  in  evideftce,'tl«lt' on 
the  20th  of  August  17^,  thd'stttn 
of  10,000/.  xvas  7)aid  by  Mr,  Doug- 
las, the  paymaster,  ihtb  a  ptMxe 
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panlfing  hoas^  on  Idjd  M^lville*s 

•^countj  tiiat  between  the  August 
tf  tJoiityeair,  and  the  April  follow- 
ing,"h/[r,  I)ouglass,  kid  drawn 
ib'jOQOi  &om  t!\c  excliecjuer  for 
ihe'hrort  chest  of  the  navy  office, 
b'it  that  i^o'ixiore  tlian  3,000/.  had 
ayujilfy  l)een  empl ojed,  in  this-iu- 
tervii,  accordingto  "the  returns  of 
thi^  prober  clerksi  >o  that  tliere  w;ls 
.a  deficiency  of  13,000/.,  which, 
\^Lea  blslclrdship  left  office,  on  the 
llOth'  of  April  in  that  year,  was 
acknowledged  by  Him.  TKat  four 
days  al'ter*"  he  drew  out  10,000/. 
aidditional  which  he  lent  to  Mr. 

*  Atkinson.  In  consequence  of  ur- 
gency for  jiioneyin  the  office, ,  a 
few  we'eJfs  after  this,  his  lordship 

,  reduced  his  debt  by  repeated  in- 
stalments, tx)  7i600A,  which  on  the 
January  toUowlng,  when  he  .  had 
aeain  becoiue  treasurer,  he  increas- 
ea  to  1 1,600/.,  and  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Douglass  that  yeiir,  his  lord- 
sHip  acknowledged  to  the  e-%ecutQrs 
of  that  gqntleman,  that  he  was  jh- 
aebted  to  the  public  10,800/.  The 
act  of  parliament  for  the  regula- 
tioa  of  thk  office  of  treasurer  was 
allowed  to  be  re;id,  and  enjoined 
iHal  officer  to  command  the  exche- 
tjuex  to  pay  into  thp  bank  the  mo- 
bey  required  for  his  office,  wliicli 
was  to  be  taken  thefefrom  by  drafts 
6£   the  ti-easurer,  or  h'ls   deputy, 

:  specifying,  tlie  service  and  the  ex- 
act amo'unt ;  but  it  appeared  by  the 
bsink  books,and  theb(K)ks  of  Messrs. 
^outW.tJiat- the  money  had  been' 
transferred  frofn  the  bank  to  the 
House  ojf  Messrs.  Coutts,  and  that 
jtbe  tiiontJily  jiniount  of  the  sums 
thu^  tpa^naferfedj  varied  (Consider- 
ably, at  different  periods,  till  from 

„SQ.Oqp/,Jt  asqeuded  gradually  to 
Jbalf  amitlioii. 

.'.  T)ie  refuial  pf  his  lordshm^to 
aiis^jer'^  various  questions  or  tB^ 
eomii)i^ton^rs     of  naval  ^inquiry 


was  proved,  as  was  also. the  an- 
swer he  gave  to  their  question, 
whether  he  kneW  that  Mr.  Trotter 
tluis  violated  a  positive  act,  and 
which  was,  that  he  had  never  given 
his  direct  authority  to  the  paynjas- 
ter  so  to  eniploy  the  moneyj  but 
that^at  the  same  time  he  believ- 
ed and  understood  that  he  did  it, 
and  never  prohibited  him  from  so 
doing.       ..         ^ 

The  declaration  of  lord  Meiyllle 
in  tlie  house  of  commons,  that,  ho 
felt  himself  bound  in  lionpur  not 
to  reveal,  and  that  notHing  sJiould 
induce  hirn  to  i;eveal,  the  applica- 
tion of  10,000/.  of  the  public  mo- 
ney,  was  proved  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
who  admitted,  however,  that  tlie 
tendency  of  his  lordship's  speech 
was  to  convince  his  bearer^  tliat 
the  money  was  not  applied  to  his  owri 
private  purpose  ;  and  his  lordship's 
acknowledgement,  of  the  applica- 
tion, of  a  second  sum  of -10,000/. 
in  Scotland,  to  purposed  not  naval, 
was  likewise  proved  by  the  mai\a-. 
ger,  who  also  stated  his  lordship's 
denial  of  its  application  to  his,own 
emolument. 

The  mutual  release  between  lord 
Melville  and  Sir.  Trotter  was  then 
produced,  which  in  February,  1803, 
bound  the  parties  to  cancel,  all 
writings,  vouchers,  and  documents^ 
which  had  existed  between  them, 
exonerating  each  other  froip  ftll- 
further  demands ;  after  which  Mr; 
Trotter  was  called  into  the  wit- 
nesses box,  and  underwent  a  very 
long  examination,  the  substance  of 
which  was  as  follows. 

In  1776  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
na'vy  paj^fifrce,  with  a  salary  of 
50A  a  year,  and  ajfterwards  became 
paymaster  tp  lord  Melville,  with  a 
salary  of  500/.  On  enterhig  on 
•that  office  he  received  all  the  ba- 
lances from  the  preceding  pay- 
master; excepting  10,000/.  v/hich 
Z  4.  lord 
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lor^l  1  Melville  $aid  he  should  ac«. 
count  for,  and  for  Which'  his  lord- 
,  ship  was  actfordipgly  triade,  debtor 
by  hfm.  He  had  applied  to  his 
lordship  for  permission  to  transfer 
a  portion  of  money  from  the  bank 
to  a '  private'  banker's,  intimating 
that  it  Would  he  for  the  henefit  ^pF; 
the  ptiHHc  scnrice,  and  prevent  the ' 
risque  attending  the  continual  bring* 
ing  of  large  sums  through  the 
streets,  and  be  more  convenient  for 
satislyiiig  claims,  mentioning,  how- 
ever, nothing  about  any  p^sonal 
profit  from  the  money  so  with* 
drawn  ;  which  money,  xhe  witMess, 
nevertheless,  acknowledged  that 
-he  had  frequently  employed  :n  tlie 
purchase  of  government  securities, 
m  exchequer  and  other  bills,  and 
also  tri  discounting  bills  for  private 
iniiividuds  of  undoubted  credit. 
The  amount  of  this  profit  was  con- 
siderable, but  the  public  ne.ver  in- 
curred from  it  loss  or  inconvenience. 
He  had  acted  as  agent  for  lord 
Melville,  with  respect  to  his  salary 
as  treasurer  of  tlie  navy,  and  his 
rents  from  Scotland,  and  kept  an 
account  current  between  his  lord- 
ship and  himself,  but. charged  no 
interest  for  advances.  Another 
account  he  kept  for  his  lordship, 
which  he  called  tlie  chest  acc6unt, 
which  he  regarded  us  his  lordship's 
account  with  the  public.  In  this 
last,  the  first  article  was  tlie  10,000^ 
which  lord  Melville  owed  tlie  pub- 
lic when  Mr.  Trotrer  came  into 
office ;  and  the  second,  the  10,000/. 
advanced  for  the  instalments  on 
lord' Melville's  subscription  to  the 
loyalty  loan.  His  lordship  had 
nev^  told  him  in  which  account 
to  debit  the  advances  which  the 
witness 'from  tltiie  to  time  made 
him,;afld  he  inferred,  merely  from 
circiliri stances,  In  '  which  account 
any  "^dvunce  should  be  inserted. 
Wheii  a  y^<inest't\'as  made  by  his 


lordship  for  any  advance,  with  aii 
intimation  that  he  expected  shortly 
to  receive  money^,  tlie  witness  con* 
eluded  it  to  be  Wanted  for  his  own 
private  concerns,  and  entered  it  in 
the  account  current^  whereas  the 
peremptory  demand  for  any  ad* 
vance  was  concluded  to  be  for  the 
public  service,  and  was  accordingly 
inserted  in  the  chest  account.  - 

In  ITSG.he  advanced  to  his  lord- 
ship a  sum  for  which  he  took  a 
bond  without  interest,  of  4^000/1, 
derived  from  a  mixed  Amd,  k^  at 
Coutts's,  composed  partly  of  the 
public  money,  and  partly  of  his 
own.  In  1792  he  purchased  2,000/. 
India  stock  for  his  lordship  from 
the  same  fund.  In  1797j  hi&  lord- 
ship having  subscribed  10,000^  to 
the  loyalty  loan,  the  instalments 
on  this  subscription  were  advanced 
by  the  witness,  as  they  became  due, 
from  the  public  money,  although 
his  lordsliip  was  never  informed  of 
this  circumstance.  7#00CA  in  the 
3  per  cents  reduced,  were  also  pur* 
chased  by  him  for  lord  MelviUe^^ 
and  this,  and  all  similar  advances, 
were  entered  in  the  account  current, 
between  himself  and  his  lordship, 
who  was  charged  no  interest  upon 
them. 

Lord  Melville  on  one  occasion 
expressed  his  confidence  that  India 
stock  would  rise  considerably,  om 
which  the  witness  intimated  that 
considerable  balances  were  on  hand 
of  the  public  money,  with  which 
his  lordship  might  purchase  to  a 
proportional  amount,  which  lord 
Melville  declined  in  so  decided  a 
manner  as  to  ^xcite  some  appre- 
hension of  his  being  seriously  of- 
fended. The  witness,  being  very 
desirous  that  the  stock  -should  hie 
purchased  for  lord  Melville,. obr 
served  that  he  had  a^j&ie^d  who 
c6ul4  advance  the  mqnex,  9^.  ^s. 
lordship's  security ;  ,  t)Ut  ^  hii^Rii 
' son^ 
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some  difficulty  5n  procuring  thi* 
loan,  he  advanced  to  'Mr,  Lind, 
23,000/.  from  the  public  moneys 
for  which  his  lorddiip  was  charged 
interest,  and  Vf\th  yfihkh  the  stock 
was  bought,  >^hich  eventuaily  yield- ' 
eda  profit  of  S,Ot)0/.    ' 

Lord  Melville  wa^  stated  by  the 
witneis  to  be  a  carefill  investigator 
of  the  public  accounts,  but  the 
most  jfiegligctit*  man  living  aboiit 
his  own,  never  looking  at  any  pri* 
Vate  account  that  was  tendered 
hrni.  His  lordship  never  made  any 
inquiry  abdut  the  person  who  ad- 
vanced him  the  loan  for  tlie  Ihdia 
stock,  nor  did  he  ever  know  it  was 
advanced  from  the  public  money 
till  their  fin^l  settlement  took  place. 
jLord  Melvillfe  never  inquired  whe- 
ther thfe  witness  was  trenching  up- 
on the  public  balances  in  the  ad- 
vances  that  were  made  to  him,  antj 
the  witness  had  never  stated  to  his 
lordship  that  the  advances  he  sup- 
plied him  with  were  taken  from  the 
public  stock,  but  he  could  not  say 
what  lord  Melville's  ideas  were 
upon  ^  that  point ;  although  the 
only  time  a  draft  from .  the  public 
money  had  been  mentioned  to  him 
for  his  private  use,  he  had  rejected 
it  with  indignation. 

Mr.  Trotter  admitted,  that  he 
was^worth  65,000/.,  and  became  a 
lender  of  money  immediately  upon 
being  put  in  possession  of  tlie  pub- 
lic property.  His  lordship's  ba- 
lances on  quitting  office  were  paid 
by  the  sale  of  20,000/.  of  his  lord- 
ship's  stock,  and  of  30,000/.  India 
stock,  and  by  13,000/.  which  he 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Coutts. 
With  regard  to  the  release,  it  wai 
an  affair  of  the  witness's  own  sug- 
^tion,  in  which  the  interest  of 
lord  Melvflle  ws^  not  at  all  within 
hb  contemplation* 

A  tleA  of  the  bank  produced 
$6  cancelled   bank  notes,  82  of, 


which  were  for  1,000/.  each,  and 
had  been  ori^nally  issued  to  lord 
Melville  fot  the  public  service, 
which  were  proved  to  have  been 
subsequently  paid  to  Coutts,  in 
satisfaction  of  two  drafts  made  by 
lord  Melville  upon  Mn  Trotter^ 
6ne  for  13,000/.  and  the  other  for 
19,000/. 

The  evidence  of  a  solicitor  prov- 
ed that  the  profits  and  intere^s 
arising  from  die  stock  purchased  af 
different  periods  for  lord  Melville^ 
by  order  of  Mr.  Trotter,  amount* 
fed  to  22,000/,  ' 

Mr.  Mark  Sprott  stated  thit 
among  all  the  speculations  in  wliichr 
he  had  been  engaged  for  Mr.  Trot* 
ter,  he  had  never  heard  mentioned 
the  name  of  lord  Melville,  and 
that  he  never  knew  Mr.  Trot- 
ter was,  in  these  cases,  making  use 
of  the  public  money,  although, 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  sums, 
if  he  had  thought  on  the  ^ubjcfct, 
he  might  naturally  have  supposed 
this  to  be  the  case ;  and  niany  ad^ 
missions  of  Mr.  Trotter  were  cor* 
roborated  by  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  adduce. 

The  evidence  being  concluded,  it 
was  summed  up  bv  sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  in  a  speech  of  consider- 
able in«:enuity  and  eloquence,  but 
jiot  perJ'ectly  equal  to  the  expec- 
tation exciied  by  his  well-known 
and  extraordinary  accompHshments; 
after  which  the  lord  chancellor 
called  op  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant to  proceed  to  his  defence, 
on  which  Mr,  Plomer  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  court  to  the  following  , 
purpose. 

He  stood  in  need  of  all  the  can- 
dour and  indulgence  which  could  be 
shown  to  his  management  of  a 
cause,*  which'required,  in  order  ^ 
do  justice  to  the  noble  defendant, 
to  the  court,  and  to  the  public, . 
energies 


^r^. 
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Energies  far'  supeiior  'to  whai  lie 
possessed.  Ttie  liSer^l  and  en- 
lightened cliar-aclCT'  of  thcrr  lord- 
ly ip  rckiised  him  fram  much  pain- 
ful apprelv'nslnn,  as  they  vrcrc  to- 
tjlly  unsi^iccpuble  of  tlior>e  impivs- 
sjons  throu;^n  wjiich  the  caiis.*  he 
hi\d  to  advocate,  hadj  by  vanous 
-  $pcechos  iind  piibiicaiions,  V'oniln- 
l>appily  prejudiced,  l^e  report  of 
the  i>;iviH  comniisvjoners  had  gone 
abroad  and  possessed  the  pubhc 
mind  bt^fore  tlie  uoble  lord  could 
•  be  awurc  of  the  iujury  his  rcpiuii- 
tion  Avas  susta:r/n^  ftom  the  pub- 
Ircatio'i  of  the  abuses  prevaiilug  in 
his  dcpivrtment  ?  and  before  it  could 
be  knowii  whether  his  lordshIj>  had 
"encouraged  or  employed  thorn  for 
hh  own  benciit,  he  was  dlsmis-^'d 
from  tlie  pri.*scnce  a^id  contidjiioe 
of  his  sovereign,  and  stripped  of 
all' his  offices  and  infiuencc.  In-  . 
c]uivics  against  him  were  after- 
wards engaged  in  with  extreme 
z;*al,  if  not  with  virulence,  and 
J)rlvate  papefs  and'  dealings  sought 
out  with  careful  a6sidu?ty,  for  evi- 
dence ofciimin^lity;  besides  which, 
libels  had  been  circulated  against 
him  throughott  the  kingdom  with 
an  industry  unprecedented ;  not 
irietely  scattered  about  to  infhime 
the  minds  of  the  people^  but  car- 
ried even  to  the  fobt  of  the  throne, 
and  registered  in  the  records  of  his 
lordship's  accusers^  who  had  eren 
proceeded  so  fin:  as  to  introduce 
an  act  expressly  to  facflitafe  the 
means  of  bringing  evidence  against 
Kim,  The  opening  manager  had 
admitted  th;rt  the  sordid  princj- 
plp  of  avafice  was  incapable  of  in- 
fluencing his  lordship's  mind  ;  and 
iurely,  placed  ashe  \Vas  iii  a  situation 
so  calculated  to  ele^^ate  the  feelings^ 
fining  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  the  state,  it  could 
not  be  suj>posed  that  for  an  object 
"wiiich  it  wai  impossible  he  could 


evef  want,  he  should  reduce  Kiiffc 
self  to  the  degradation  which  thes^ 
ch;irges  irtiphed:  With  regard  to 
Ci^e  first  suTti  alleged  to  be  irre- 
gularly applied  by  Iiis'  lordshijij  it 
arose  at  a  peiiod  when  there  wa^ 
no  written  or  common  law  to  pro-' 
vent  it ;  and  not  only  was' there  ho 
liw  but  no  implied,  ttny  more 
.  than  cxpresbcd,  obligUtioa-  against 
it.  Iri deed,  so  far  from  tliis  being 
tlie  law,  it  might  be  avierted  tliatthe 
revei  ^*  was  so,i  id  so  declaied  by  the 
imcostors  and  relatives  of  many  of 
tlieir  Lirdships,  and  of^neof  the  ho- 
nourable managers  tliemselves,  an<f 
tliat,  too,  in  what  was  called  the 
sanctuary  of  liberty.  Besides  no-* 
merous  other  instances,  in  whicB 
public  accountants  had  acknowledg- 
ed they  had  applied  thepublJc  money 
to  tlie?r  own  advantage,  and  main- 
tained tliey  had  a  right  to  do  i^,* 
with  no  la^s  to  die  public,  lor^ 
Holland,  when  called  to  account 
for  450,000/.  of  the  public  moneys- 
maintained,  diat  he  could  produce 
this  balance  when  required  for  the 
public  servicey  but  that,  in  d^ 
mean  tinie,  he  had  a  right  to  em- 
ploy it  for  his  private  emoliimeiA' 
This  doctrine  t^as  assented  to  hf 
die  eari  of  Chatham,  vrho  perhaps 
in  this  particular  opinion  a)ond^' 
coincided  with  his  lordship^.  Eyerf 
Mr.  Grenville,  when  called  vipon 
for  the  balances  of  public. money 
in  his  hands,  required  two  moiufa^ 
to  pay  therfj'  in,  thus  acknon^od^- 
Ing*  their  application  io  otber.  pujc- 
pbses  than  those  for  which'  Uiey 
were  intcndeil.  '  He' would  con teha 
tliat  the  act  for'  the  regulation  of 
the  office,  produced  no  alterauon 
on  this  suo/fe^'t,  althotijrf)  ^^P*4: 
raitted,  tha*t  such'  appucati^^i  ^ 
the  pdbfic  money  .was  i-'^blaiiqn 
6f  tiie  tre^surerV.war^nt,  ..^nd 
that^  for  any  )<^s  'to  the  p^blic^^fie 
would  have  been  liable  to  a  civif 

suit. 
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Suit.  But  no  such  loss  had  ever 
octurred,  ahd  yet  lord  'Melville 
was  sammofled  toaAswer  criminally 
for  making  usfe  of  money  intrusted 
to  his  discretion  hy  the  state. 

Withresp^ct  to  the  10,000/.  the 
application  of  which  lord  Melville 
had  declared  that  he  could  not,  re- 
veal,  was   silence  criminal  by  the 
huiifiane  principles  of  British  jus- 
tice ?     rt.ather  than  violate  the  ob- 
ligations oT  public  duty  or  private 
honour,  his  lordsliip  Was  content 
to  incur  the  odium  of  this  conceal- 
ment, Which,  however,  it  would  be 
^oth  absurd  and  criminal  to  establish 
as  a  basis  of  guilt.    The  applica- 
tion  of  th^  money  \vas  alleged  to 
have    been   corrupt,  but    all    the 
evidence  of  that   corruption  cori- 
si^te^  in  the  impression  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  mlinagers,  in  op- 
position  to    yrhich    impression    it 
must  be  stated  that  the  charge  had 
1>^en    positive!/  disproved.     And 
if  the  managers,  with  all  their  ex- 
tradrdinary  mgenujty  and  talents, 
arid  all  their  minute  researches  into 
the  letters,  official  documents,  me- 
lliOrfals  sent  Jto  the  defendant,  his 
private  accounts  and  his  confiden- 
tial relations,  were  unable  to  trace 
out  a  single  shilling  of  the  public 
wopei-ty,  applied  to  fiis  outi  use, 
his  innocence  of  these  charges  >Vas 
tomplete  and  unassailable. 
'^   '1ni4  ttansftr  of  money  from  otie 
pl^ce  to  another,  could  never  con- 
stitute corruption   and  prbflrgacy, 
arid,  Vith  *the  exception    of.  two 
small  sums,    all  the    money  had 
been  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily 
accoulited  for:   and  even    shotild 
he  be  unabk  to  siy^  a  cleai^  expli- 
^atfort  6f  these  hote&>  it  the  im- 
^enSe    trarisacttoft^    of  four-and- 
twerity  y^ars,   nothing ;  could   be 


deed>  of  the    imputation   on    his 
lordship,  might  b'd  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance,  that,  when   in- 
formed   he    had    overdrawn    his 
Tjahker,    although  then,    and   for 
ten  montlis   after  he  had  public 
balances  in  his  hands  to  tlie  amount  . 
of*  56,000/.,  he  declined  to  provide 
for  the  deficiency,  from  this  source, 
and  remitted  for  tl^at  purpose  from 
his  private  means  in  Scotland. 
*    With  regard  to  the  note  received 
by   a  draft   from   the   bank,  and 
which  had  been  paid  on  discharge 
of  a  bill  at  the  bankers  in  the  city, 
surely  this  circumstance  was  not 
that    matter    for    profound    and 
minute    itjivestigation,    whi^h     in 
some  cases,  such  for .  instance  as 
forgery,  it  might  well  merit  to  be' 
considered.     And  whether  he  sent 
this  note,  or  any  other  he  riiight 
happen  to  have  In  his  pocket,  a€ 
the  time,  as  the  amount. Was  nof 
deficient  in  the  passing  of  the  ac'<* 
counts,  was  riot    of  the    smallest 
signification.     The  act  for  keeping 
the  money ,  at  the  bank  the  noble 
lord  had  carried  into  execution,  iij 
every  point  of  justice  and  conve- 
nience ;  and  as  to  the  coilstructionf 
by   implication  given  to  it,    tliat* 
the  bank    was    positively,   in    all' 
cases,  to  be  thd  only  place  of  de- 
posit, so  that  even  a  demand  df 
thhee  shillings  (for  such  demands 
actually   occurred    at   the  office )^ 
should  be  referred  to  the  bank  of 
flngland,  Jt  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unnatural  and  absurd. 

With  respect  to  the  imputation 
ofloi-d  Melville  having  appointed  ♦ 
Mr.  Trbtter  hifi  paymaster,  with  a 
view  to  a  system  of  corruption/ 
which  had.  in  fact  continued  for 
foUrteci^  years,  in  which  time  thef  * 
purchases  of  stock  formed  the 
principal  basis  for/ the  imputation^ 
let  the  criterion  be  vAen  from  thei 
ievidenGC  of  Mr.  Trotter  himself, 
^      -'-'■'  iot 


^ 
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for  whose  indejtinity  an  express  act 

"  had  been  passed,  on  the  conditfon 

of  his  giVmcr  a  full,  fair,  and  satis* 

^  factory  evidence  J    the  intefpreta* 

\  tion  of  which  condittonr  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutors,  could  not 
be  regarded  as  equivocal.  Under 
'  these  circumstances,  however,  in^ 
duced  by  such  interests,  and  com- 
pelled by  such  terrors,  his  testimony 
completely  exonerated  lord  Mel- 
ville., The  whole  system  and  the 
whole  profits  were  distinctly  avow- 
ed by  Mr.  Trotter  to  be  exclusively 
his  own ;  and  his  own  evidence 
confirmed,  the  denial  of  lord  Mel* 
ville,  not  only  decliiring  his  lord- 
Ihip  to  be  wholly  innocent,  but 
that  himself  was  the  sole  offender. 

For  the  various  offices  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  his  lordsliip  re- 
ceived no  pay  but  as  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  voluntarily  relinquish- 
ing, in  the  salaries  of  those  places 
be  had  gratuitously  filled,  a  total 
Aim  of  upwards  of  34,000/. :  and 
the  total  profits  he  could  by  all 
possibility  have  derived  from  the 
tise  fc>f  the  public  money,  could 
toot  have  exceeded  03,000/.  But 
Was  it  coniprchensible  that  for  tlie 
consideration  of  this  comparatively 
trifling  benefit,  the  risque  of  dis^ 

'  grace  should  be  incurred  on  a  dis- 
covery^ which  was  almost  inevitable, 
b/  a  person  whoj  at  the  same  time, 
declined  the  most  substantial  eiho* 
luments,  which  he  might  have 
enjoyed  without  blame  F  So  ex- 
traordinary an  linion  of  generosity 
and  avarice  as  this  would  imply^ 
had  never  been  exhibit^  in  the  nis- 
toiy  of  human  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Trotter^  it  must  totally  be 
admittjd  or  r^ected.'  No  partial 
.  -distinction  could  be  mad)e  on  diis 
subject,  and  if  he  w:as  to  be 
fully  believed,  lord  Melville's  ia- 
nocence,  on  the  main  points  charge 


ed  against  hini^  was  completely., 
established :  if  he  Was  to  be  disbe* 
UeveA  the  main  pillar  of  the  ac- 
cusation, was  removed,  and  the. 
suoerstructure  must  necessarily 
fall.  Mr.  Trotter  having  acted  , 
under  the  general  power  of  the 
office,  was  lord  Melville  to  be 
blamed  for  his  abuse  of  it  ?  Lord 
Melville  never  conceived  the  money 
drawn  from  the  bank  to  Cootts'ff 
was  for  a  greater  amount  than  the 
assignments  made  out.  He  con^^ 
ceived  no  profit  was  made  of  it* 
unless,  possibly,  a  small  per  cent- 
age,  such  as  some  houses  were 
known  to  allow ;  and  as  to  availing 
himself  of  tlie  public  money,  whea 
the  suggestion  for  doing  90>  with 
respect  to  India  stock,  was  made 
by  Mr,  Trotter,  he  declined  it  "rfith 
the  strongest  indication  of  dis« 
pleasure. 

The  argument  agamst  his  lord- ' 
ship  from  the  destruction  of  the 
vouchers  mieht  bcr  entitled  to  sonoe  . 
weight,  had  these  vouchers  been  ' 
of  a  public  nature.     But  was  it  to 
be  argued  that  because  two  indi*. 
viduals    held  offices  of  public  xe^ 
sponsibility  they  were  never  to  close 
their  private  accounts,  and' adopt 
the  consequent  measures  of  secuntT 
and  acquittance,  usual,  if  not  unt* 
versal,  on  tliesc^  settlements  ?    Be«f 
sides  which,  the  release  had.  beea 
proved  '  to.   have   been   prepared 
without   the    knowledge .  oT  lord 
Melville,  and  without  Oie  slightest 
view  to  his  interest.    :  .       . 

It  had  been  stat^^  that  during 
the  administration  of. lord   ^e^ 
ville    his  private  .fi^asts  had  p^  , 
spered  in  prbppri>on ,  )iis ,  tl^ose  of 
the  public  ]^ad  d^IiQed,  yet  the  , 
opening  maziagei^'  ,at  Iqift^  .  hadl 
acknowled^d;  that,....the^  i^SPl^* 
tiohs  of  his  Tord^ip*^^  aatbe 
very     departriR:nt  jof    the    trea^  ^ 
sury   of   the  navy,  ^d   cslillei  - 
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l^Wi  to   gnat  and   eternal   gra- 
titnde. 

On  the  whofe  of  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  it  was  rniques- 
tionahle  that  iheif  lordi^hips  could . 
^ee  no  proof  of  ^criminal  or  cor- 
rupt intfenHoh'  in  the  noble  lord? 
and  any  negligence,  which  might 
be  imputed  to  Kim,  would  appear 
to  have  beett'  abundantly  punish- 
ed  without  any  addition,  if  in- 
deed, on  this  account,  it  wn:s  com- 
petent for  their  lordships  to  in- 
flict any. 

Their  lordships  were  charged 
-with  a  duty  of  the  most  momen- 
tous nature,  and  were  about  to 
decide  on  the  character  of  a  per- 
son of  eialted  rank,  at  the  close 
of  a  lo;ig  life  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  relied 
"with  confidence  im  the  honour  of 
their  lordships,  who  stood  in  the 
situation  of  the  highest  tribunal 
which  the  world  contained ;  the 
highest  of  which  the  human  mind 
C(mld  form  an'  idea  ;  excepting, 
indeed,  that  tribunal  infinitely 
more  high  and  awful,  where  they 
-wotfld"  Siemselves  be  judged  for 
the  judgment  which  on  the  present 
t)cbts{on  they  delivered. 

^r:  Adkm  followed  the  same 
lini*  t£  argument  with  Mr.  Plo- 
mer/  and  contended  p.'Rticularly, 
thitt*  by  the  act  bf  1786,  it  was 
required,  inercly,  Aat  the  money, 
when*  imprested  from  the  exch&- 
qui^,  should  be  deposited  at  the 
bank,  in  the  first  instance,  aftef- 
wsflrtfi?W  be 'dAwn,  at  the  discre'- 
tioA-'dr  the  treSisureTt  as  the  pub- 
lir^orvlcp  i^iml. 

6^V^al*  witnessed  were  called  to 
pr&ife  Oik  fact,  that  lord  Melville 
rcffliihedP*Om''^c^ving  the  isala- 
riesl'liSSf  i*ofits  of  h5  office  of 
thiW  rtifcretary  of  state,  until  the 
ti^l^W  hh  ^snmal3o4  amounting 


The  iittoriiey.  general  then  re-». 
marked,  parjticularly,  on  the  legal 
doctrines  advanced  by  Mr.  Plomer, 
which,  he  observed,  were  full  of 
error  and  of  danger,  and  he  in- 
sisted  upon  it  to  be  impossible 
for  xhe  most  expert  casuist  and 
subtle  reasoTier,  to  prove  that  lord 
Melvillb  had  not  violated  the  act 

of  i7se. 

The  case  being  thus  closed,  on 
both  sides,  their  lordships  adj')um- 
cd  to  die  chamber  of  parliament^ 
and  much  time  was  occupied  m 
discussions  relating  to  the  trial, 
during  which  the  doors  were  clos- 
ed to  all  wlio  were  not  members 
of  their  house.  The  assistance  of 
the  judges,  on  certain  points  of 
law,  was  resorted  to,  and,  after  a 
variety  of  animated  and  protract- 
ed debates,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  the  trial  their  lordships  prOf 
ceeded  to  deliver  their  verdict. 
The  lord  chancellor  interrogated 
every  peer  by  name,  beginning 
with  the  junior  baron,  and  ending 
with  the  duke  of  York,  (the  prince 
of  Wales  on  this  day  not  being 
present^  with  reference  to  every 
particular  charge,  whether  Henry 
lord  viscbui\t  §elville  was  guilty 
of  the  hi^h  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors with  which  he  was  charg- 
ed in  it,  or  not  guilty ;  to  which 
the  answer,  of  guilty  or  not  guilty 
"  upon  my  honour,*'  was  given 
by  each  member,  placing  at  the 
same  time  his  rig$t  hand  upon 
his  breast. 

The  number  of  votes  on  each 
side  was  as  follows : 

chtorge. .    guilty,    ndt  guilty,    majority. 


I 

16 

119 

103 

2 

.  37 

79 

23 

S 

52 

83  . 

SI 

4 

none 

all 

S 

4, 

■  ISl 

127 

6 

4S 

87 
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charge.. 

guilty.' 

not  guilty. 

majority, 

7 

50 

8.5 

S5 

8    * 

U 

121 

lor 

9 

16 

JI9 

103. 

10 

12 

•      123 

Ill 

After  the  casting  up  of  which, 
the    lord    chance]£>r    acquaiuted 


lord  '^elvilk,  that  h*  was.  ac« 
quitted  of  the  articles  of  un  peach* 
ment  exhibited  against  him  by  the 
cominons,  for.  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  and  of  all  tJ^^ngs 
contained  therein  ;  upon  whidi 
their  lordships  immediately  ad« 
journed. 
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In  the  Year  1806. 


JANUARY. 

AdnuraUy^Jjice^  Jan,  1. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  lieut*  Phillips 
Cosby  Handfieldy  of  his  majes- 
ty*s  ship  the  figyptienne,  to  Wil- 
liam Marsden,  esq.  dated  in 
Cawsand  Bay,  Dec.  29.. 

Sir,  ^ 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inclose, 
for  the  information  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, a  copy  of  my  letter  to  admi- 
ral  Corawallis,  respecting  the  cap- 
ture of  ilie  French  frigate  JLa  Libre, 
by  his  majesty's  ships  La  Loire,capt. 
F»  L.  Maitland,  and  Egyptienne, 
at  present  under  my  command,  on 
the  24th  inst.  oflF  Rochefort.  , 
I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  &c 
P.  C^  Han'dfield,  lieuL 

His    majesty s    xhip    Egyptienne^    off' 

Ushant,  Dec.  28,  1805. 

Sir, 

J  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 

you  with  the  capture  of  tlie  French 

frigate  La  Libre,  on  the  afternoon 

of  .the  24th  inst.  off  Rochefort,  by 

bis  majesty's  ships  La  Loire,  capt. 

1^.  L.  Maitland,  and  Egyptienne, 

^t  pres(^t  under  my   command, 


both  coming  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  joining  m  the  attack. 

La  Libre,  commanded  by  Mon- 
sieur Dcscorchest  capitaine  de  fre- 
gate,  mounts  1^  cighteen-pounder 
guns  on  the  main  deck,  6  diirty- 
six.pounder  carronades,  and  10 
nine-pounder  guns  on  the  quarter 
deck  and  forecastle,  with  a  com., 
plement  of  280  men.  She  sub- 
mitted, after  an  obstinate  defence 
of  half  an  hour,  having  20  m^n 
killed  and  wounded,  and  received 
so  much  damage  that  all  her  masts 
went  ovei  board  soon  after  we  took 
possession.  She  sailed  from  Flush- 
ing on  the  14th  of  November,  in 
company,  with  a  French  frigate  of 
48  guns,  from  whom  she  parted  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  on  the  9th  in^t.,  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  comr 
mu^icating  to  you  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Egyptienne  in  this  affair,  and  have 
only  to  regret  that  the  inferior  force 
of  the  enemy  did  not  give  room  for 
the  full  extent  of  their  services. 
Inclosed  is  a  list  of  the  wounded, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add  tliat  one  i^ 
since  dead. 

Captain  Maitland,  of  La  Loire, 

has  taken  charge  of  the  prize,  from 

(A  2)  whom 
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whom  I  parted  on  the  25th»  when 
h^ad  her  in  tow, 

^I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
P.  C.  Handfi£lp,  Heut* 
The  hon.  Wilfiam  Comw^llis,  ad* 

miral  of  the  red,  and  commander 

in  chief,  &c.  &c.  &c* 
A  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded 

on  board  his  majesty's  ship  the 

Egyptienne,  in  the  action  with 

La  Libre  French  frigate,  24?th 

of  Dec.  1805. 

None  killed. 

Wounded-^Mr.  Thomas  Robin- 
son, boatswain,  slightly;  William 
Thinn,  seaman,  dangerously,  since 
dead ;  John  WiUiams,  seaman,  bad- 
ly ;  John  Davis,  seaman,  slightly ; 
Thomas  Lucas,  seaman,  slightly; 
JohnStrutton,quarter-mast€r,sIi^ht- 
ly ;  James  M*Guii"e,  royal  manne, 
badly;  and  James  Evans,  royal 
marine,  slightly. 
(Signed)  P.  C.  HANDHBLDjlieut. 

6.  TTie  launch  of  the  Hibemia, 
of  11 0  guns,  which  had  been  sent 
ashore  wr  stores,  returning  to  the 
sdiip  in  CawsandBay  in  the  evening, 
>  it  then  blowing  a  \4olent  gale  of 
wind,  notwithstanding  every  exer- 
tion was  made  by  the  crew,  was 
obliged  to  bear  away;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  put  back  to  Plymouth,  or 
to  endeavour  to  weather  the  Nlen- 
stone,  and  get  into  Winbury  river. ' 
\  She  upset  near  the  land,  and  all 
hands,  upwards  of  3^,  were  swamp- 
ed. The  lieutenant  and  several 
men  reached  the  shore,  and  were 
saved ;  but  the  midshipman  and  18 
poor  fellows  were  drowned,  and 
their  remains  washed  ashore  near 
Winbury. 

CE&EMOKIAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  FU- 
NERAL OF  THE  LATE  VICE-ADMI- 
RAL HORATIO  VISCOUNT  NELSON, 
K.  B.  &C.  &C.  &C. 

On  Wednesday  the  8th  of  Jan, 


the  first  part  of  this  grand  funeral, 
ceremony,  and  national  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  remains  of  the  im- 
mortal Nelson,  was  carried  iito 
execution.  At  half  past  7  A.  M. 
the  heralds  and  the  nav^  officers 
who  were  to  assist  at  tl^  procession 
by  water,  assembled  aNhe  Admi- 
ralty, and  thence  proceeded,  about 
8,  to  Greenwich.  At  10.  they 
assembled  at  the  govemor'smouse 
within  Greenwich  Hospital ;  ^ere 
they  were  met,  in  the  council 
chamber,  by  the  lord  mayor,  aL 
dermen,  and  the  committee  espe- 
cially appointed  on  this  occasion 
by  the  corporation  of  London; 
and  proceeded  to  their  several 
barges. 

The  hero's  body  was  then  ca|w 
ried  from  the  saloon,  where  it  had 
lain  in  state,  through  the  Great 
Hall,  out  at  the  eastern  portaJ, 
round  the  Royal  Charlotte  ward, 
to  the  north  gate,  and  pjaoed  on- 
board the  state  barge  The  coffin 
was  covered  with  m  velvet  pall, 
adorned  with  escutcheons.  During 
tlie  procession  from  the  Great  Hsdl 
to  the  barge  (which  was  by  far  the 
most  afiectihg  part  of  this  day's 
ceremony)  a  very  noble  band  of 
music  played  the  dead  march  in 
Saul ;  minute  ^uns  were  fired  ;  and 
the  bells  tolled  in  unison.  The  sun, 
at  that  particular  period,  shone  de- 
lightfully ;  and  the  hill  in  Green- 
wich Park  reverberated  the  solemn 
sound  between  the  lofty  domes  of 
the  royal  Hospital. 

The  procession  moved,    in  the 
following  order,  about  12  o'clock: 
Captain  Wood,  harbour  master. 
Captain  Ludlam,   harbour  master. 

Water  bailiff. 
Rulers  of  the  company  of  water- 
men, &c. 
Chaplain    and  staff  of  the  river 
fencibles. 
Boat  with  drums  mufiled. 

Officer 
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Officer  coiamanding  gtinTboats. 

Ten  gun-boats,  two  and  two. 

River  fencibles  flanking. 

Rowxboat  with         Eow-boat  with 

officer.  officer. 

First  state  large*  Drums — ^Two 
trumpets,  with  their  banners^  in 
the  steerage — ^The  standard,  at  the 
head,  borne  by  capt.  sir  Francis 
Laforey,  bart«  supported  by  lieuts. 
W.  p.  Barke^  and '  Gw  Antram— ^ 
The  G;uidon,  at  the  <ioor*place, 
borne  by  capt.  H.  W.  Bayntun  (in 
the  absence  of  capt.  Durham),  sup- 
ported by  two  lieutenants  of  the 
royal  navy ;  all  in  their  full  uniform 
coats,  with  black  waistcoats,  breech- 
es, and  stockings,  and  crape  round 
their  arms  and  hats. — Rouge  croiz 
^nd  blue  mantle  pursuivants  of 
arms,  in  close  moumin?,  with 
their  ubards  over  their  clos^ ;  and 
hat-bands  and  scarves. 

Second  barge.  Four  trumpets  in 
the  steerage— Heralds  of  arms, 
bearing  the  sarcoat,  target  and 
sword,  helm  and  crest,  and  the 
gauntlet  and  spurs  of  the  deceased. 

The  banner  of  the  deceased  as  a 
Iniight  of  the  bath,  at  the  head, 
borne  by  capt.  Edward  Rotheram. 

The  ^eat  banner,  with  the  aug- 
mentations, at  the  door-place,  borne 
by  capt.  Robert  Moors(Jhi,  sup- 
ported by  lieuts.  D.  Keys  and  N. 
Tucker. 

Third  harge^  covered  with  black 
jrelvet  (the  other  barges  being  co- 
hered with  black  cloth),  the  top 
adorned  with  plumes  of  black  fea- 
thers j  and  in  the  centre,  upon  four 
shield^  of  the  arms  of  the  deceased, 
joining  in  point,  a  viscount's  coVo- 
net.  Three  banneroils  of  the  fa- 
mily lineage  of  the  deceased,  on 
*  «ach  side,  affixed  to  the  external 
parts  of  the  barge — Six  trumpets, 
with  their  banners  as  before,  in  the 
steerage — Six  officers  of  the  royal 
n^vy^  habited  as  those  in  the  other 


barges;  one  to  each  bannerol!; 
viz.  lieut.  (now  capt.)  John  Pas- 
co, lieut.  (now  capt.)  John  Yule, 
Thomas  Atkinson,  master  of  the 
Victory,  lieuL  (now  capt.)  — • 
Williams,  lieut.  Greorge  Browne, 
lieut.  James  Uzuld  Purches. 

The  Body, 
covered  with  a  larJE^e  ^eet,  and  a 
pdkll  of  velvet,   adorned  with  six 
escutcheons-r 

Norroy  king  of  arms  (in  the 
absence  of  Clarenceux),  bearing,  at 
the  head  of  the  body^  a  viscount's 
coronet  uponablack  velvet  cushion. 

At  the  head  of  the  terge,  the 
union  ilae  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Attendants  on  the  body  while  at 
Greenwich,  in  mourning. 

Fourth  barge,  covered  with  black 
cloth.  The  chief  mourner,  sir 
Peter  Parker,  hart,  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  with  his  two  supporters,  ad» 
miral  Samuer  viscount  Hood,  and 
admiral  William  lord  Radstock; 
six  assistant  mourners ;  admiral  B. 
Caldwell,  sir  R.  Curtis,  knt.  and 
hart.  R.  R.  Bligh,  sir  C.  M.  Pole, 
bart.  and  vice-admirals  C.  £.  Nu- 
gent and  C.  P*  Hamilton ;  four 
supporters  of  the  pall;  vice-admi- 
rals J.  H.  Whitshed  and  Thomas 
Taylor,  admh-al  sir  John  Orde, 
bart.  (in  the  absence,  by  indispo- 
sition, of  vice-admiral  H.  Savage, 
who  had  been  nominated  to  this 
station^  and  rear-admiral  £.  Har- 
vey ;  SIX  supporters  of  the  canopy, 
rear-admirals  Thomas  Drury,  sir 
W.  H.  Douglas,  bart.  T.  Wells, 
sir  I.  Coffin,  bart.  J.  Aylmer,  and 
W.  Domett ;  and  the  train-bearer 
of  the  chief  mourner,  the  hon. 
Henry  Blackwood,  of  the  Euryaliis; 
all  in  mousing  cloaks,  over  their 
respective  full  uniform  coats,  black 
waistcoats,  breeches,  and  stockings, 
crape  round  their  arms,  and  crape 
hat-bands. 

Windsor  herald  (acting  for  Nor- 
(A  3)  roy 
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toy  kinf^  of  acrms),  habited  as  the 
^ther  officers  of  arms.      .     .       " 

The  banner  of  emblems,'  at  the 
door-place,  borne  by  capt.   T.  M. 
Hardy,  of  the  Victory,  supported 
by    lieuts.  A.  King   and  G.  M. 
Bligh,   of  the  royal  navy,  liabited 
as  tnose  jn  the  other  barges. , 
£igl>t  row-boats  of  the  harbour  ma- 
rine corps  flanking  the  state  barges. 
&  His  majesty's  barge.      ^ 
6.  Barge  with  the  lords  commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral- 
7-  Bar^eof  the  right  hon.  the  lord 

mayoh 
8,  Barge  with  ihe  committee  es- 
pecially appointed  by  the  corpo- 
ration  of  London.  The  only 
ornaments  of  this  barge  were  the 
actual  colours  of  the  Victory, 
borne  by  seven  select  seameil 
from  that  interesting  ship;  by  the 
express  permission  of  their  cap- 
tain and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
admiralty.  These  flags  and  their 
brave  supporters  formed  a  truly 
interesting  part  of  the  procession* 
9-  Barge  "with  the  committee  of 
the  corporation  for  improving 
the  n«^yigation  of  tlie  river 
Thames. 
Eighteen  row-boats  of  ^iver  fenci- 

bles,  flanking  the  procession. 
10 — 17.  Barges  of  tlie  companies 
of  drapers,  fishmongers,'  gold- 
smitlis,  skinners,  merchant  tay- 
lorsj  ironmongers^  stationers,  anc^ 
apothecaries. 
Eight  row-boats  with  harbour  ma- 
rines, flajiking  tlie  companies' 
barges. 

Captain  Wake,  harbour  master. 
Captain  Mabb,  harbour  master. 
The  funeral  barge  was  rowed  by 
16  seamen  belonging  to  the  Victo^ 


ry;  the  other  barges  by  pickfed 
men  from'  the  Greenwich ",  peiv 
sioners.  They  had  all  their  flag^ 
hoisted  half  staff  high;  and,  a^the 
procession  passed  the  Tower,miiiute 
guns  were  ther^  fired.  Not  a  Ves- 
sel Was  suffered  to  disturb  the  pro- 
cessron.  The  decks,  yards,  rig- 
ging, and  masts  of  the  nume- 
rous ships  on  the  river  wwre  all 
crowded  with  spectators ;  and  the 
number  of  ladies  was  immense. 

The  beautiful  and  singularly- 
constructed  citv  navigation  barge, 
which  is  usually  stationed  at  K?w 
for  excursions  up  the*  river,  and 
which,  though  as  long  as  a  T^  gun 
ship,  draws  but  two  icet  of  water, 
was  on  this  occasion  for  tb^  first 
time  brought  through'  Westminster 
Briiige,  and  moored  opposite  the 
Temple,  for  the  accommodatipn  of 
such  meQibers  of  the  corpora^on 
(in  deep  mouhiing,  and  violet 
gowns)  as  were  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  procession. 

At  a  c^narter  before  3,  the  pro- 
cession approached  Whitehall  stairs^ 
the  king*s,  admiralty,  lord  may- 
or's, ana  city  barges,  immediately 
drew  up  ill  two  lines,  through 
w^lch  the  barge  with  the  body 
passed.  ^11  the  oars  were  advanced, 
arid  the  trumpets,  and  other  bands, 
played  the  dead  march  in  Saul, 
with  otlier  dirgeful  strains,  with 
the  most  impressive  effect,  the  gun- 
boats firing  minure  guns  all  the 
time.  Exactly  at  3,  the  funeral 
barge  began  to '  disembark  its 
charge.  At  this  moment  the  sun-, 
shine  disappeared  5  dark  and  heavy 
clouds  came  on;  and  instantly  suc- 
ceeded a  tremendous  hailstomn 
which  fell  till  the  body  was  landed, 
when  the  hemisphei-e  again  cleared. 


A  procession  then  commenced  from  Whitehall  stairs  to  the  Admiralty, 

on  foot. 
!•  Drums  and  trumpets.  2.  Rotigo  croix  pursuivant  of  arms.  3;  Standard; 

fTrum- 
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•  4/Trumpet*  .^.UlUeinatttlepnrsaivant  (^atHii. 
6.  The  guidon.  •  7.  Two  trumpets.    P.  Rouge  dragon  pur$Uirant  of  anns^ 
9.  Banxker  of  the  deceased,  as  a  hught  of  the  baidx.     ^ 
lb.  Two  trumpets.    11.  Richmond  herald.    12.  The  mat  b«nii<r» -* 
13.  Gauntlet  and  sptirs,  b^rne  by  ToHc  herald. 
I4b  Relm  and  crett»  heme  by  Somerset  herald. 
IS.  Sword  and  tat^et,  borne  byLimcaster  hendd. 
16.  Surcoat  borne  bf  Chester  herald.        17.  Six  trumpets.     ' 
U.  Norroy  king  of  arms  (m  the  absence  of  Q^'enceux),  bearing  the; 
coronet  on  a  black  velvet  cushion. 


d  BanneroIIs, 
borne  by  S 
ofBcen   in 


3  Bannerolls, 
borne  by  3 
oiBcers  ij| 
the  R.  ^. 


19.  Tbi  body. 
covered  with  -a  black  Velvet  pall, 
adorned  with  escutcheons,  under 
tiie  R.  N.    tS  S  *§  -^   canopy  «up|>ortedby  six  adaurals.   \^rf^ 

20.  Garter  principal  king  of  arms  (absent  by  indi'sposition).  . 

Supporter  admiral  1  21.  The  chief  mourner,  sir  Peter  Parker,   fSupponer  adiWiral 
lord  Radstock.    /  hart,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  \    viscount  Hood. « 

22.  Train  bearer,  oapt.  the  hon.  Henry  Blackwood. 
29.  The  six  admirals  before  mentioned. 

24.  Windsor  herald,  acting  for  Norroy  kine  of  arms. 
25.  The  banner  of  emblems,  borne  and  supported  as  ia  the  barge. 
Every  necessary  preparation  had     Hyde  Park  corner  to  Cumberland 


been  made  at  the  Admiralty  for  re< 
ceivhi^.the  body.  The  capUm's 
room,  in  which  it  was  placed,  was 
hung  with  superfine  black  cloth  for 
this  solemn  occasion  The  room 
was  lighted  with  tapers,  {placed  in 
nonces  on  the  sides. 

The  body  remained  in  the  room, 
guarded  by  the  officers  of  the 
house  and  the  undertakers,  till  the 
ceremony  of  its  removal  to  St. 
Paul's  commenced. 

On  Thursday,  the  ^,  an  hour 
before  day-light,  the  drums  of  the 
different  vdimteer  corps  in  every 
part  of  the  metropolis  beat  to  arms. 
The  summons  was  quickly  obeyed; 
and  soon  after  these  troops  lined 
the  streats,  in  two  ranks,  from  St. 
Paul's  Church->yard  to  the  Admi« 
ralty*  The  life  guards  too  were 
Bioonted  at  their  post  in  Hyde  Park 
by  day4>reak,  where  the  carnages 
of  the  nobility,  &c.  with  the  moum- 
in^  coacheif  appjointed  to  form  part 
oT  the  pitDcession,  be^an  to  be  as- 
sembled at  S  o'clock,  m  a  lin^firoitt 


Gate.  By  10,  abont  lOG  carriages 
were  assembled,  of  wliich  nmnber 
near  60  were  mourning  coaches, 
prindpally  filled  with  naval  offi- 
cers ;  all  of  which,  under  the  t^- 
rehion  of  the  proper  officers,  weit^ 
marshalled  in  their  due  order  of 
precedbice,  and  drove  into  St. 
James's  Park,  to  be  in  readinoss  to 
£iU  into  the  procession  on  the  {mi» 
per  signaL  In  St.  James's  Part 
were  drawn  up  all  the  regiments  qf 
cavalry  and  in&ntry  quartered 
witlrin  100  miles  of  London,  \9hd 
had  served  in  the  glorious  cam- 
paigns in  Egypt,  after  the  evtf» 
memorable  victory  at  the  Nile; 
and  a  deuchment  of  flying  alfcil* 
lery,  with  12  fielH-pieces,  and  their 
ammunition  tumbrils.  At  lialf  past 
10,  die  procession  commenced 
from  the  Admiralty,  with  the 
march  of  the  several  regiments, 
led  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York,  attended  by  his  aides^e- 
camp  and  staff,  in  the  foUowmg 
order: 

(A  4)  Ade. 
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A  deuchioent  of  the  10th  light 

dragoons. 
Four  companies  of  light  infantry. 

The  band  of  the  old  baffs,  playing 
Rule  Britannia,  dnuns  mufHed* 

The  f)2d  and  79th  regiments,  in 
sections,  commanded  by  the  hon. 
jnajor-general  Charles  Hope ; 
their  colours  honourably  shat- 
tered in  the  campaign  of  Egypt» 
which  word  was  inscribed  upon 
th^n,  borne  in  the  centre,  and 
hung  with  crape. 

The  remaining  companies  of  the 
92dy  preceded  by  their  national 
pipes,  playing  the  dead  march  in 

i     Saul.  ,     * 

The  Slst  and  21  st  regiments,  com- 
manded by  the  hon.  brig  tdier-ge- 
neral  Robert  Meade,  with  their 
bands  playing  as  before. 

Th«  14-th,  the  10th,  and  the  2d, 
two  squadrons,  of  each,  com- 
manded by  majoxugeneral  Wil- 
liam St.  Leger.    The  trumpets 

.    at  intervals  sounded  a  solemn 

•  dirge,  and  performed  the  dead 
■    march;  i 
The  royal  artillery,  with.  U  fidd- 
':     '     "            pieces.. 

•  Four  complies  of  grenadiers. 
ITie  whole  of  the  military  were 

under  the  command  t>f  general  sir 
David  Dundas,  -K*. .  B.  .and  lieut.- 

gen-  Henry  Burrard 

The  procession:  thus  movtd : 
Six  marshalmen,  on  foot,  to  n^ear 

the  way* 
Messenger  of  the  college  of  arms^ 
;   in  a  mobming    cloatc,  .with    a 

•  badge  of  the  college,  on  his 
shoulder,  his  staflf  v.tipped  with 

:    silver,  and  furled  with  sarsnet. 

Six  conductors  in  mourning  cloaks, 
with  black  staves  headed  with 
viscoont  coronets. 

Forty*eight  pensioners  from  Green- 
wich Hospital,  two  and  two,  in 

-  mourning  cloaks,  with, badges 
of  the  crests  of  tlie  deceased  on 


their  shoulders,  and  black  staves 
in  their  hands. 

Forty-eight  seamen  and  marines  of 
his  majesty's  ship  the  Victory, 
two  and  two,  in  their  ordinary 
dress,  with  black  neck  handker- 
chiefs and  stockings,  and  crape 
.  in  their  hats. 

Watermen  of  the  deceased,  in  black 

coats,  with  their  badges. 

Drums  and  fifes.     Drum  major. 

Trumpets,     Serjeant  trumpeter. 

Rou^e  croix  pursuivant  ot  arms 
(aToiie  in  a  mourning  coacli),  in 
close  mourning,  with  his  tabard 
over  his  cloak,  black  silk  scarf^ 
hatband,  and  gloves. 

The  standard,  borne  in  front  of  a 
mourning  coach,  in  which  were 
capti  sir  F.  Laforey,  hart,  and 
his  two  supporters,  lieuts.  W.  C 
Barker  and  G.  Antram,  of  the 
royal  navy,  in  their  fuU  uniform 
coats,'with  black  cloth  waistcoats, 
breeches,  and  black  stockings, 
and  crape  round  their  arms  and 
hats. 

Trumpets. 

Blue  mantle  pursuivant  of  axmi 
(alone  in  a  mourning   coach), 

:  habited  as  rouge  croix. 

The  guidon,  borne  in  front  of  a 
mourning  c^ch,  in  which  were 

..xapt.  E.  Rotheram,  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign,   supported  by  lieuts* 

:  J.'  Bradshaw  and^  T.  Errington, 
of  the  royal   navy,   dressM  as 

.  those  who  bore  and  supported 
the  standard. 

Servants  of  die  deceased,  in  mourn- 

'      ing,  in  a  mourning  coach. 

Officers  of  his  roajesty^s  w^rdrobe^ 

in  mourning  coaches. 

Gentlemen.        Esquires^ 

Deputations  from  the  great  com* 
meroial  companies  of  London. 

Physicians    of  the  deceased  in  t 

mourning  coadu 

Divines  in  clerical  had>tta. 

Chaplains  of  tlie  deceasedr  in  cle^ 

rical 
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ricalliabit^  and  secretary  of  the 
deceased,  in  a  mourning  coach. 
Trumpets. 
Rott^e  dragon  and  portcullis  pur- 
sutrants  oJF  arms  (in  a  mourning; 
CO  ach )  f  habited  as ,  before« 
The  haimerof  the  deceased  as  a 
blight   of  the  bath»    borne   in 
front  of  a  mourning  coach,  in 
which  were  capt.  P.  C.  Durham, 
of  the  Defiance,   supported  by 
lieuts.  J.  U.   Purches  and    J. 
Poate,  of  the  royal  navy,  dressed 
as  those  who  b6re  and  supported 
the  euidon« 
Attendants  on  the  body  while  it 
lay  in  state  at  Greenwich ;  viz. 
xev*  A.  J.  Scott,  Joseph  Whid* 
bey  and  John  Tyson,  esqrs.  in  a 
mourning  coacfa« 
Knights  bachelors.  Serjeants  at  law. 
.    Deputy  to  the  knight  marshal, 
on  horseback. 
Knights  of  the  bath ;  viz. 
'Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  sir  Thomas 

Trigge,  baronets, 
A  gentleman  usher  (in  a  mourn- 
ing  coach),   carrym^  a  carpet 
and  black  velvet  cushion,  where- 
on the  trophies  were  to  be  de- 
posited in  uie  church. 
William    Haslewood,    Alexander 
Davison,    and   William   Marsh, 
esqrs.  as  comptroller,  treasurer, 
and  steward  ot  the  household  of 
the   deceased    (in    a  moumiifg 
coach),  in  mourning  cloaks,  bear- 
ing white  staves. 
Next  followed  the  carriages  of 
tlie  di£Perent   degrees   of  nobility 
and  great  law  oEItcers,  who  attended 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  me- 
mory of   the  deceased,  beginning 
with  the  younger  sons  of  barons, 
and  ending  wim  the  following  di- 
6tinguishe4  personages : 

Earls  of  Clancarty,  Fife,  Dam- 
}ey,  Leicester,  Portsmouth,  Bnstol, 
Winchelsea,  K.  G.  Moira,  Besbo- 
xough,   Wcstmcath,  Buckingham- 


slur^  earl  Cowper,  ^ils.of  Scar« 

borough  and  Sufiblki  earl  of  Dart- 

ntiouth,  K.  G. '  lord  cfaamberlam 

of  his  majesty's  houselxdd. 

Eldest  tons  of  dukses. 

Marquises  of  Dau|;^s,  Blandford^ 

and  Hartmgton.  ' 

Duke  of  Montrose,  K.  T. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G* 

DukeofSt.Alban's. 

Dmke  of  Norfolk,  earl  marshaL 

Earl  Camden,  K.  G.  lord  presides^ 

of  the  council 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

His  royal  highness  die  duke  of 

Cambridge. 

His  R.  H.the  duke  of  Sussex: 

His  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

His  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Kent. 

His  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Clax^nce. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of 

York,  commander  in  chief. 
His  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales.  , 

The  ptince  of  Wales,  and  dukes 
of  Clarence,  Cambridge,  and  8us» 
sex,  were  in  coaches  and  six. 

The  duke  of  York  and  his  staff, 
with  the  dukes. of  Kent  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  colonels  of  volvn- 
teers,  followed  the  funeral  car  on 
hor;ieback. 

Richmond  herald  (alone  in  a 
mourning  coach),  habited  as  the 
.  other  officers  of  arms. 
The  great  bimner,  borne  in  front  of 
a  mourning  coach,  in  which  were 
capt.  R.  Moorsom,  and  his  sup- 
porters, lieuts.  D.  Keys  and  N. 
Tucker. 

Gauntlet   "|  In    front    of    four 
and  spurs.   |     mourning  coaches, 
.  Helm  and   I     in  which  were  York, 
crest.       ^   Somerset,  Lancas- 
Target  and  1.   ter,  and  Chester  he- 
sword.      I     raids,    habited   as 
Surcoat.    J     before. 
A  mourning  coach  in  which  the 
coronet  of  the  d^eased,  on  a 
black  velvet  cushion^  was  borne 

by 
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by  Morroy^kingof  armi  (m  die 
absence  of  Clarenceiix)>  habited 
as  before,'  and  attended  by  two 
gentlemen  u^iers. 
The  six  lieutenaiits  of  the  Victory, 
.   habited  as  before',  who  w«re  to 
bear    the    banneroUg,    in    two 
mourning  coaehes. 
The  six  admirals,   in  like  habits, 
who  were  to  bear  the  canopy,  in 
two  moumitig  coaches^ 
The  four  admirals,  in  like  habits, 
to  support  the  pall,  in  a  mourn- 
ing coach.  T 
The  Bonr, 
placed  on  a  ftmeral  car,   or  open 
hearse,  decorated  with  a  carved 
imitation  of  the  head  and  stem 
'  of  his  majesty*s  ship  the  Victory, 
surrounded  with  escutcheons  of 
the  arms  of  the  deceased,  and 
adorned  with  appropriate  mottos 
and  emblematical  devices  (  under 
an  elevated  canopy,  in  the  form 
of  the  upper  part  of  an  antient 
sarcophagus,     with     six     sable 
plumes,  and  the  coronet  of  a  vis- 
count  in  the  centre,  supported 
by  four    columns,  representing 
palm  trees,  with  wteaths  of  na* 
tural  laurel  and  cypress  entwin- 
ing the  shaffs  j  the  whole  upon 
a  four-wheeled  carriape,  drawn 
by  six   led   horses,   tnc  capari- 
sons adorned  with  armorial  es- 
cutcheons. 

TTie  head  oF  the  car,  towards 
Ae  horses,  was  ornamented  with  a 
figure  of  Fame.  TTie  stem,  carved 
and  painted  in  the  naval  style, 
with  the  word  <*  Victory,'*  in  yel- 
low raised  letters  on  the  lantliom 
over  the  poop.  Between  the  es- 
cutcheons were  inscribed  the  words 
•*  Trinidad"  and  *<  Bucentaur." 
.  The  coffin,  placed  on  the  quarter- 
deck, with  its  head  towards  the 
item,  with  an  English  jack  pen- 
dant over  the  poop,and  lowered  half 
staff.    The  comers  and  sides  of  the 


canopy  wvre  diecoratad  with  black 
ostrich  feathers,  and  festooned  with 
black  velvet,  richly  fringed,   im* 
iiMdiately  above  which,  in  die  fitmt* 
was  inscribed  in  gold   the  word 
«  Nile,'*  at  one  end.    On  one  side 
the  following  motto-^**  Hoste  de» 
victo,  requieyit  j"  behind,  the  word 
« Trafalgar;"   and  on  the  other 
side  the  motto—*'  Palmam  qui  me- 
mit  ferat."    The  black  velvet  pall, 
adorned  with  six  escutcheons  of 
the  arms  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
six  baonerolls  of  the  ftLtaily  linea^,  > 
were  removed  from  the  hearse,  in 
order  to    afibrd  an  unobstmcted 
view  of  the  coffin  containing  the 
remains  of  the  gallant  admiral. 
Garter  princinai  king  of  arms,  in 
his  official  habit,  with  his  scep- 
tre (in  his  carriage,  his  servants 
being  in  full  mouminfif },  attended 
by  two  gentlemen  ushers. 
The  chief  mourner,  in  a  mourning 
coach,  with  his  t\^  supporters^ 
and    his    train-bearer  $    all   in 
mouming  cloaks. 
Six    assistant   mourners    (in  two 
mournmg  coaches),  in  mourning 
cloaks  as  before. 
Windsor  herald,  acting  for  Norroy 
king  of  arms  (in  a  mourning 
coach),  habited  as  the  otb^oN 
iicers  of  arms,  and  attended  by 
two  gentlemen  ushers. 
The  banner  of  emblems,  in  front  of 
a   moumixig   coach,    in    which 
were  capts.  T.  M.  Hardy   and 
H.  W.  B^ntun,  supported  by 
lieuts.  A.  King  and  &.  M.  Bligh, 
of  the  rojal.navy. 
Relations  ot  the  deceased  in  mourn- 
ing coaches. 
Officers  of  the  navy  and   army, 
according    to    their    respective 
ranks;    tne  seniors  nearest  the 
body: 
The  whole  in  50  mouming  coaches. 
The  private  chariot  of  thedeceased 
lord,  empty — the  blinds  drawn 

up 
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-  ttp-^the  coachinanand  fbotmscn 

in  deep  mouming,  with  bouquets 

of  cypress. 

The  whole  moved  on,  in  solemn 
pace,  through  the  Strand  to  Tem- 
ple Bar  gate,  where  the  lord  may- 
or of  London  waited  to  receive  the 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  al- 
dermen, recorder,  sheriffs,  and  the 
gentlemen  selected  from  the  com- 
mittee* appointed  by  the  corpora- 
ti(Mi  for  arranging  their  attendance 
«t  the  funeraL- 

On  the  arrivtil  of  the  procession 
at  St.  Patol's,  the  cavalry  marched 
off  to  their  barracks;  the  Scotch 
regiments  drew  up  in*  the  area 
fronting  the  church,  and  marched 
in  at  the  western  gate. 

The  48  Greenwich  pensioners, 
wi^  the, 48  seamen  and  marines 
from  the  Victory,  entering  the 
western  gate,  ascended  the  steps, 
xnd  divided  in  a  line  on  each  side 
wider  the  great    western  portico. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  body  and 
the  funeral  car  at  the  great  en- 
tt^nce,  it  was  drawn  up  without 
the  western  gate.  The  body  was 
taken  from  the  car,  covered  with 
the  pall,  and  borne  by  12  men ) 
and  was  received  within  the  gate  by 
the  supporters  and  pall-bearers, 
who  had  previously  alighted  for  it9 
reception* 

iTie  remainder  of  the  procession 
entered  the  church,  and  divided  on 
either  side  according  to  their  ranks ; 
those  who  hdd  proceeded  first  re- 
maining nearest  the  door. 

Immediately  after  the  great  ban- 
ner, near  the  entranceof  tne  church, 
the  dean  and  chapter  fell  into  the 
procession,  attended  by  the  minor 
canons  and  vicars  choral,  &c.  of 
St.  Paid's  cathedral,  assisted  by 
the  priests  and  gentlemen  of  his 
majesty's  chapels  royal,  and  the  mi- 
nor canoDS  and  yic^rs  choral  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  West* 


minster,  and  others,  who  sang  the 
first  part  of  the  burial  service,  set 
to  music  by  Dr.  Croft: 

*^  I  am  the  resurrecdom  and  the 
life,  saith  the  Lord:  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead^ 
vet  shall  he  live.  And  whosoever 
liveth  .and  believeth  in  me,  shall 
never  die.— I  know  that  my  Re* 
deemer  lived),  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth.  And  though  after  my  skin* 
worms  destroy  this  body ;  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  i 
shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behold,  and  not  another.— -We 
brought  nothing  into  this  wor^d,. 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  no> 
thing  out.  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  body  was  borne  into  the 
church  and  choir,  preceded  by 
Richmond  herald ;  tlie  great  ban- 
ner borne  by  capt.  Moorsom ;  and 
the  gauntlet  and  spurs,  helm  and 
crest,  target  and  sword,  and  sur* 
coat,  by  four  heralds  as  before. 
The  coronet  by  Norroy  king  of  arms* 

The  Body, 

with  the  supporters  of  the  pall  and 

canopy. 

Garter  king  of  arms. 

Chief  mourner,    and    assistant 

mourners. 

Windsor  herald. 

The  banner  of  emblems. 

Relations  of  the  deceased;  viz. 

Horatio  Nelson,  esq.  commonly 
called  viscount  Merton,  nephew; 
G.  Matcham,  esq.  nephew;  G. 
Matcham,  esq.  brother- in-law;  Wil. 
liam  earl  Nelson,  sole  brother  and 
heir;  T.  Bolton,  esq.  nephew;  T.  ' 
Bolton,  esq.  brother-in-law. 

Rev.  R.  Rolfe,  T.  T.  Bemey, 
esq.,  hon.  H.  Walpole,  >  hon.  G. 
Walpole,  cousins. 

The  remainder  of  the  procession, 
followed  in  the  order  as  before 
marshalled.  The 
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Tbe  oficers  of  arms,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  banners,  ivith  their 
supporters,  entered  the  choir,  and 
itood  within,  near  die  door ;  and 
all  above  and  including  the  rank  of 
^%ai^hts  bachelors,  as  well  as  the 
staff  officers,  and  the  nayal  officers 
wiio  atten^d  the  procession,  had 
aeats  assigned  to  them  in  the  choir. 

The  chief  mourner,  his  two  sup- 
porters, and  train  bearer,  were 
seated  on  chairs  near  the  body,  on 
the  stde  next  the  altar ;  and  the  six 
assistant  mourners,  four  supporters 
of  tbe  pally  and  six  supporters  of 
the  canopy,  on  stools  on  each  side* 
.  The  relations  also  near  them  in 
diae  choir ;  and  Garter  was  seated 
near  the  chief  mourner* 

The  prince  of  Wales  and  his  six 
xoyal  brothers  were  at  the  east  end 
of  tbe  prebendal  stalls*  on  the 
sonth  side  of  the  choir. 
.  The  duchess  of  York  was  also 
seated  m  the  choir ;  hor  royal  high* 
ness  was  conducted  by  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln  to  her  seat. 

The  officers  of  the  nary,  and 
the  staff  officers  commanding  the 
troopsy  w^re  seated  near  the  altar* 

Tne  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  re^ 
corder,  and  sheriffs,  were  in  their 
aecustomed  seats  (the  prebendal 
stalls),  at  the  east  end  of  the 
ztorth  side  of  the  choir ;  their  ladies 
in  the  closets  over  them ;  and  tlie 
deputation  of  the  common  council 
in  the  seats  immediately  under  the 
aldermen. 

The  body,  when  placed  in  the 
choir,  was  not  covered  with  the  pall, 
aor  the  canopy  home  over  it ;  the 
rule  in  that  respect  being  dispensed 
with,  for  the  reason  before  men- 
tioned. The  banneroUs  were  borne 
on  each  side  the  body. 

The  carpet  and  cushfon  (on 
which  the  trophies  were  afterwards 
to  be  deposited)  were  laid,  by  the 
gentleman  vsher  who  carried  them. 
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on  a  table  placed  near  tl^e  grave, 
which  was  under  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  and  behind  tbe  place  which 
was  t9  be  there  occupied  by  the 
chief  mourner. 

The  coronet  and  cushion,  borne 
by  Norroy  king  of  arms  (in  the 
absence  of  Clarenceux),  was  laid 
on  the  body. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  three  choirs 
ascended  into  a  gallery  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ot^;an,  from  which  the 
evening  service  was  performed. 
Psalms  xxxix,  and  xc.  The  first 
lesson,  Job  xiv  to  the  end  of  the 
15th  verse,  read*  by  the  bishop  of 
Chester.  Magmfcat  (set  to  music 
by^r.  Atwood).  Second  lesson, 
1  Cor.  XV.  20.  read  by  the  rev. 
Dr.  Moss.  Nunc  Jmiittis;  and 
in  the  proper  place,  &c.  die  fol- 
lowing anthem.  Psalm  xxxix»  (set 
to  music  by  Dr.  Greene): 

Chorus. — ^**Lord,  let  me  know 
my  end,  and*  the  number  of  my 
days  ;  that  I  may  be  certified  how 
long  I  have  to  live.  Thou  hast 
made  my  days  as  it  were  a  span 
long;  and  mine  age  is  nothing 
in  respect  to  Thee,  and  verily 
every  man  living  is  altogether 
vanity.*'    , 

Duett,  Trebles. — ^**For  man  walk- 
eth  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
eth  himself  in  vain;  he  heapeth  up 
riches,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall 
gather  them.**  ' 

Chorus. — «  And  now,  Lord, 
what  is  my  hope?  truly  my  hope  is 
even  in  Thee. — Hear  my  prayer, 
0  Lord,  and  with  thine  ear  con- 
sider my  calling;  hold  not  thy 
peace  at  my  tears.— ^O  spare  me  a 
little,  that  I  may  recover  my 
strength;  before  I  go  henpe,  and 
be  no  more  seen." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
in  the  choir,  a  procession  was  made 
thence  to  the  grave,  with  the  ban- 
ners and    banneroUs    as    before  i  ^ 
5  during  * 
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dming  whjch  was  performed  on  the 
organ  a  grand  solemn  dirge,  com- 
posed and  played  by  Mr.  Atiwood ; 
the  officers"  of  arms  preceded  with 
the  trophies  ;*  the  gentlemen  of  the 
choir  of  St-Paul'saccompanyingthe 
body ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  cha- 
pels Royal  and  Westminster  sta- 
tioning diemselves  in  a  gallery  on 
the  west  side  of  the  organ ;  the 
body  borne  and  attended  as  before. 

The  chief  mourner,  with  his  sup- 
porters, and^near  them  Garter,  had 
seats  at  the  east  end  of  the  gmve; 
the  train  bearer  stood  behind  the 
chief  mourner,  and  near  him  the 
'relations  of  the  deceased.  At  the 
oppoate  end  sat  the  right  reverend 
the  lord  bishop  ef  Lincoln,  dean 
of  the  cathedral,  attended  by  the 
three  canons  residentiaries.  A  sup- 
porter of  the  pall  stood  at  each  an- 
gle ;  the  assistant  rapumers,  sup- 
porters of  the  canopy,  and  bear- 
ers of  the  bannerolls,  on  either  side. 
On  the  right  of  the  dean  were  the 
.  chaplains;  on  the  left  the  offi- 
cers of  the  household  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  great  banner  was 
borne  on  the  noi^,  the  banner  of 
the  deceased,  as  a  knight  of.th^ 
bath,  on  the  south  of  the  grave  ; 
the  standard  and  guidon  behmd  the 
dean ;  the  banner  of  emblems  be- 
hind the  chief  mourner ;  the  tro- 
phies in  the  angles. 

The  royal  duJces,  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  naval  officers,  had  seats 
reserved  for  them  in  the  frontof 
tl»  south  side  of  the  dome. 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
the  whole  of  the  common  council, 
were  seated  in  the  front  of  the 
north  si^e  of  the  dome. 

At  the  grave  was  sung. 
^*  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,'* 
&c. 

The  remainder  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice was  then  read  by  the  dean; 
and  after  the  first  collect  an  an- 


them was  sung,  selected  from  Han* 
del's  grand  fimeral  anthem : 
Verse. — "  His  body  is  buried  ia 

peace." 
Chorus. — **  But  his  name   liveth 
evermore."  / 

Upon  a  signal  given  from  St. 
Paul's  that  the  body  was  dq^osited, 
the  troops  beine  drawn  up  ia 
Moorfields,  the  attillery  fired  their 

funs,  and  die  infantry  gave  roUeys» 
y  corps,  three  times  rq>eated. 

The  servioe  of  the  interment  bew 
ing  over.  Garter  proclaimed  the 
style;  and  the  comptroller,  treat- 
surer,  and  steward  oi  the  deceased^ 
breaking  their  staves,  gav9  the 
pieces  to  Garter,  who  threw  them 
into  the  grave. 

The  interment,  thus  ended,  the 
standard,  banners,  bannerolls«  and 
trophies,  were  deposited  on  tli» 
table  behind  the  chief  mourner  | 
and  the  procession,  arranged  bj 
the  officers  of  arms,  returned. 

During  the  whole  of  this  solemn 
ceremony,  the  greatest  order  pie* 
vailed  throughcmt  the  mecropotis; 
and,  as  the  remains  of  the  much- 
lamented  hero  proceeded  along, 
every  possible  testimony  ojf  sorrow 
and  of  respect  was  manifested  by 
aniitimense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors of  all  ranks.  From  the  Ad- 
miralty to  the  cathedral,  the  street* 
vrere  lined  with  the  several  volun- 
teer corps  of  London  and  West- 
minster, the  militia,  and  many 
other  military  bodies,  both  caval- 
ry and  infantry. 

FaOM    TM|  LONDON   GAZETTE. 

January  14;. 

AdmWahy'-officff  Jatu  14<»    ■ 

Copies  of  letters  and  inclosurei 
n*om  vice-admiral  Dacres,  com- 
mander in  chief  at  Jamaica*  t» 
Wm.  Marsden,  esq. 
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Jih  fMJestfj  sloop  Port  Mai  on, 
Sept.  30,  Trinidad  de  Cuba  N. 
E.  ^  N*  disiaat  26  kagiuu 

Sir, 

His  majesty's  sloop  Port  Mahon, 
tinder  my  command,  this  morning 
crossed  upon  a  schooner,  laying.to; 
but,  on  our  near  approacli,  made 
cail  from  vs.  I  have  the  honour  of 
informing  you  she  was  captured, 
alter  a  chase  of  two  hours,  -  and 
proves  CO  be  hts  catholic  maiesty's 
packet  £1  Galgo,  commanded  hy 
fieut.  Ignacio  Guosquez,  with  80 
men^  pierced  for  14  guns,  but  only 
four  brass  swivels  mounted.  She 
is  a  very  fine  vessel,  coppered  and 
eopper-iasiened,  well  found,  and 
sails  fast ;  left  Cadiz  on  the  9th  of 
AagU2»t,  had  delivered  dispatches 
flt  Camana,  and  was  bound,  with 

tthers,  to  Trinidad  de  Cuba  and 
^era  Cruz,    which  were  thrown 
oveiiK>ard. 

Ihave,&c. 
(Signed)         Sam,  Chambers.. 
James  R.  Dacres,  esq.  com- 
mander  in  chief,  &c« 


[Januarys 


Sir, 


Port-rtyaly  Oct,  31. 


I  am  to  request  you  to  acquaint 
the  lords  commissioners .  of  the  ad- 
miralty, that  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  capt.  Macdonnell,  of 
the  Franchise,  informing  me  of  the 
boats  of  that  ship  having  captuied 
the  General  Ferrand,  fducca  pri- 
vateer, of  one  six-pounder,  two 
four- founder  swivels,  musquetry, 
&c.  belonging  to  Santo  Domingo. 
She  had  sailed  from  St.  Jago  four 
days,  and  had  taken  nothing. 
I  am,  &c. 

J.  R.  Dacres. 

Siarl,  Pori-ro^al^  0,t.  SI,  J 805. 

Sir, 
Herewith  you  will  receive,  for 
the  information'  of  the  lords  com- 


missioners of  tlie  admiralty,  the 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  * 
from  capt.  Wright,  of  the  Swift, 
inclosing  a  letter  from  lieut.  Smith, 
of  that  sloop,  acquainpng  him  with 
the  success  of  an  enterprise  conduct- 
ed with  great  bravery,  and  which 
reficets  great  credit  on  the  party 
engaged  in  it,  particularly  on- Mr. 
Bowkr,  who  has  not  been  two  years 
at  sea.  I  am.  Sec. 

(Signed)         J.  R.  Dacres* 

'if.  M,  sloop  Swjfif  Port^oja/f 
Oct.  27. 
Sir, 
In  consequence  of  information  I 
received  while  on  my   station  at 
Honduras,  that  a  schooner  guar- 
da  costa  had  taken  several  vessels 
trading  to  that  settlement,  and,  if 
not  captured,   was.  likely    to   do 
much  more  mischief,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  detach  Mr.  .Tames  Smithy 
second-lieutenant  of  the  ship  I  com- 
mand, with  a  party  of  men,    to 
see  what  could  be  eHectcd ;  and  I 
take  the  honour  to  refer  you  to  a 
perusal  of  his  letter  to  me,  for  an 
account  of  his  success,  which,  for 
execution  and  bravery,    has  been 
acknowledged  to  bid  fair  for  pro- 
tection and  countenance.     La  Ca. 
ridad  Perfeota  is  a  very  fine  new 
vessel,  and,  in  mj  opinion,  every 
way  fit  for  his  majesty's  service. 
I  remain,  sir,  £cc. 
(  Signed )  J.  Wr  ig  h  t. 

To  rear-admiral  Dacres,  &c. 
Port-royal. 


Sir, 


Marianne  schooner^  Baltic, 
Sept.  4,  1805. 


I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you, 
that,  in  pursuance  of  your  orders, 
I  proceeded,  with  the  schooner  you 
placed  under  my  command,  to  the 
southward ;  and,  while  cruizing  on 
that  suuon,  and  off  xht  island  of 
Popa«:(ai 
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Bontoca,  received  infonnation  from 
ibe  Caribbean  fishermen^  diac  die 
mardd  costa  was  at  anchor  un« 
mr  the  batteries  of  TitixiUo»  and 
that  she  had  lately  captured  and 
carried  into  that  port  the  schooner 
Admiral  Duckworth,  of  Jamaica, 
vnth  another  vessel,  name  on- 
known,  from  Honduras.  I  there* 
fore  maturelj  considered  the  incaU 
culable  injury  such  a  vessel  might 
cause  to  the  settlement,  and  con- 
ceiving it  a  duty  incumbent  on  my- 
self to  prevent,  if  possible,  further 
depredations,  summoned  tlie  peo- 
ple afr,and,  on  my  stating  the  case 
to  them,  thev  very  readily  volun- 
teered to  make  an  attempt  to  cut 
ber  out.  Accordingly,  on  tlie 
evening  0f^e  ISth  ultimo,  I  stood 
<wer,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
for  the  harbour  of  Truxillo,  and 
STOt  well  into  the  bay  without  be- 
ing discovered,  when  I  manned  two 
small  boats,  with  six  men  in  each, 
smier  charge  of  Mr.  Walker,  boat- 
swain, in  tne  one,  and  Mr.  Bowler, 
xnjdshipman,  in  die  other,  with  di- 
rections to  pull  in  close  along 
fdiore,  and  examine  if  our  infor- 
mation was  correct,  standing  in  at 
Ae  s^ne  time,  with  the  schooner, 
to  cover  the  boats  if  occasion  re- 
quired. Shortly  after  we  got  in 
sight  of  the  vessel  we  wei-e  in  pur- 
suit of,  which  was  immediately 
boarded  with  great  bravery  by  ilie 
boat's  crew  under  charge  of  Mr. 
^wkr  (the  otiier  fiom  pulling 
lieavy,  not  being  able  to  get  up); 
and,  after  some  r^stancc  from  the 
people  on  deck,  they  very  gallantly 
got  possession  of  ho*,  the  capL  and 
others  jumping  overboard.  The 
noise  this  contest  occa^oned  alarm- 
jed  the  forts,  which  opened  on  us  a 
very  heavy  fire.  The  cables  were 
^ben  cut,  and  sail  made,  the  forts 
Jceeping  a  continual  fire  on  us  till 


out  of  mt^A&tf  which  was  re- 
turned ^m  hfkti  vessels.  She 
proves  to  be  La  Caridad  Perfecta^ 
schooner-rigged,  copper-bottomed^ 
and  pietcod  for  sixteen  guns,  but 
mounted  only  with  twelve,  ar.d^ 
had  on  board  but  fifteen  men,  the 
remainder  of  her  complement  being 
on  shore  at  the  time.  I  am  hkpPT 
to  add,  that  ii^  perfonuing  ^i$ 
service  no  person  has  been  hurt. 

(Signed)  James  Smith- 

To  John  Wright,  esq.  conft- 

manding  his  majes^'s  ship 

Swift,  Honduras. 

Aw  majeslfs  ship  IVolf,  at  iea, 
Oct.  20.    . 
Sir, 

I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  yes- 
terday evening,  in  consequence  of 
information  I  received  from  the 
shore,  I  giive  chase  to  two  sail  m 
the  offing,  and  soon  came  up  with 
a  ship,  which  proved  to  be  an 
American,  captured  a  few  minutes 
before  by  a  Spanish  privateer  then 
standing  in  shore :  I  dropt  a  boat 
to  take  possession  of  her,  and  stood 
after  the  privateer,  but  it  falling 
calm  shordy  after,  I  dij?patche3 
two  boats  in  chase:  they  came  up 
with,  and  .boarded  her  at  the  very 
moment  she  struck  on  a  reef  near 
the  shore,  and  about  ten  miles  tq 
the  leeward  off  Falmouth  j  every 
effort  proved  ineffectual  to  get  her 
off,  and  slie  went  to  pieces  soon 
after.  She  proved  to  be  La  Pre- 
ciosa,  a  new  cutter,  out  six  days 
from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  command- 
ed by  Garlana  Garsa,  carrying 
three  small  guns  and  23  men,  five 
of  whom  made  their  escape  in  a 
canoe  previou^to  her  being  board*, 
ed :  had  made  no  other  captures. 

(Signed)  G.  C.  M*Kknzib. 
To  rear.admiral  Dacres,  Jamaica. 
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FEBRUARY. 

AdmlraUy-qffice,  Feb.  I. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  right 
bon*  brd  Keith,  K.  B.  admiral 
of  the  u  hite,  &c.  to  W.  Mars- 
den»  esq.    dated  on  board  the 
£dear»  off  Ramsgate,  Jan*  SO. 
Sir, 
I  transmit*  for  their  lordships' 
iDformation,:   a  copy   of  a  letter 
£rom  lient.  Smithies*  commanding 
the  Bmiser  gun-vesseU  to  vice-ad« 
miral  HoUoway*  reporting  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  lugger  prira- 
teer,  L'Impromptu*    one  of  the 
conny's  cmisers^   by   which    the 
trade  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
channel  has  of  late  been  much  an* 
Boyed. 

I  have*  &c. 

Keith. 

Bis  majesty* s  hrtg  Bruis^r^ 
Dowwy  Jem.  SO. 
Sir, 
I  have  honour  to  acquaint  you* 
lor  the  information  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief)  that  outstanding 
close  in  with  the  high  land*  near 
Folkstone*  yesterday  morning  about 
two  o'clock  (being  hazy)  a  lugger 
was  observed  hovering  about  with 
an  intent  (as  I  have  been  since  in- 
formed) to  board;  but  on  finding 
her  mistake*  and  his  majesty*s  brig 
bearing  up*  made  all  sail ;  she  was 
c^tured  after  a  chase  of  seven 
hours*  during  which  tliey  hove 
most  of  tlicir  gun-carriages*  stores* 
and  provisions  overboard.  She 
proves  to  be  L' Impromptu  French 
privateer*  of  Boulogne*  last  from 
Calais*  commanded  by  Jaques  Sau- 
irage*  with  a  complement  of  fifty 
men  and  fifteen  guns,  two  only 
of  which  were  mounted  when  cap- 
tured ;  and  she  is  a  remarkably  fine 
vessel*  and  being*  I  am  informed* 
the  best  sailer  from  thatport,  might 


have  been  a  great  annoyance  to 
the  trade*  Last  week  she  captured 
two  brigs,  the  Mary  of  Pool*  ladeo 
with  coals*  and  die  CaroUne  of 
Yarmouth*  laden  with  barley. 
I  am*  &c« 

T.  Smithies*  lieut. 
P.  S.  On  coming  up  with  the 
chase*  the  Combatant*  capt.  Kerr, 
joined  company*  and  took  out  part 
of  the  prisoners. 
John  Holloway*  esq.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  &c. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice-admiral 
lord  Collingwood*  commander 
in  chief  of  his  majesty's  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean*  to 
William  Marsden*  esq.  dated  on 
board  his  majesty's  ship  Queen» 
off  Cadiz,  the  8th  January,  1806. 
^ir, 

I  inclose  for  the  information 
of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  a  return  of  vessels  cap- 
tured and  detained  by  his  majesty's 
ships  and  vessels  under  my  com* 
mand*  to  the  S  1st  ult. 
I  am*  &c. 

Collingwood. 
A  report  of  vessels  captured  and 
detained  by  the  ship^  and  vessels 
on  the  Mediterranean  statiouy 
under  the  command  of  the  right 
hon.'  Cuthbert  lord  Collingwood, 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
commander  in  chief,  between  the, 
I9di  day  of  November*  1805,' 
and  the  Sls^  day  of  December 
following  :— 

Spanish  settee  St.  Christo  del 
Trao,  of  14  men*  and  40  toiis» 
from  La  Guyra,  bound  to  Cadi/., 
laden  with  indigo,  cocoa,  &c.  cap- 
tured by  the  Donegal*  &c.  Novem- 
ber 19*  1805. 

Ragusan  ship  Nemesis,  of  4  guns, 
18  men,  and  350  tons,  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  bound  to  Leghorn, 
laden  with  spice,  indigo^  &c.;  de-. 

tained 
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tained  by  the  Thunderer,  8cc.  No- 
vember, 25, 1805. 

Spanish  settee  L' Avion,  of  1 
^n,  18  men,  and  54-  tons,  from, 
Cadizi  bound  to  La  Guyra,  laden 
with  Spanish  wine^  &c.;  captured 
by  the  Martin  and  Bittern,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1805- 

Spanish  brig  El  Baptista,  '2- 
gunsi  19  men,  from  Cadiz,  bound 
to  La  Guyra,  iaden  with  Spanish  • 
•wine,  &c. ;  captured  by  the^  Nep- 
tune,  &c.  December  5,  1805. 

American  ship  Wells,  of  1 1  men, 
imd  205  tons,  from  Sajeni,  bound 
to  lilarseilles,  laden  with  sugar  and 
<offec ;  detained  by  the  Naiad,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1805. 

Colli  N-G\^^oD. 


jldmiraJty'Ojfftcri  Feh>  11. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  capt.  P.  V.  B* 

Broke  to  admiral  the  right  hon* 

lord  Gardner. 

JDruidy  at  sea^  Feh  2. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  infornri 
you,  that  his  majesty's  ship  under 
my  command  captured  this  mom*, 
ing,  after  a  chase  of  90  miles,  the 
Prince  MuratFrench  ship  privateer, 
of  18  guns,  six  pounders,  and  127 
men,  commanded  by  Monsieur 
Rine  Murin,  out  five  days  from 
L'Orient,  and  had  made  no  cap- 
tures: she  is  aco:p.pered  sJiip,  and 
a  fast  sailer.  I  have  sent  her  to 
Plymouth. 

P.  V.  C.  Bro^b. 
Rfght  hon.  adm'.  lord  Gardner, 

adm.  of  the  white,  Sic 


Tehruary  14. 
NEW  ADMINISTRATION. 


0EVARTIJIENTS. 


Treasury 


Secretaries 


NEW     ADMlNlSTttA- 
TION. 

Lord  Grenville, 
Lord  H.  Petty, 
Lord  Althorpe, 
Mr.  WlcichanTj 
Mr,  Courtney, 
Mr.  Vftnsittart, 
Mr.  King, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
Viscount  SidmoBth, 


President  of  the  council, 

Lord  privy  seal, 

Sec.    of  stdte  for  foreign  \  ,  ,     -^  ^ 

depamnent,  ^   }  Mr.  Fox, 

Sec.  of  state  for  home  de-  \  ^^    ,  «  ^ 

partment,  }  Earl  Spencer, 

Sec.  of  state  for  colonial")  ^.-r^  ,,,.  j>    ^ 
department,  }Mr.W,ndham, 

Lord  chancellor,     -     -     .    Lord  Ersklne, 
Chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  H.  Petty, 
Admiralty      .     -     -     -    Mr.  Gtey, 

Sir  Philip  Stephens, 
Admiral  Markham, 
Sir  C.Pole,    • 
Sir  H.  B.  Neale, 
Lord  W.  Russell,. 
Lord  Kensington, 


OLD    ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

Mr.  Pitt. 
Lord  Louvaine. 
Lord  Fit«harris. 
Mr.  Long. 
Marq.  Blandford. 
Mr.  Huskisson. 
Mr.  Bourne. 
Earl  Camden. 
Earl  Westmoreland. 

Lord  Mulgrave. 
Lord  Hav^kesbury. 

•i-ord  Ca$tlereagh. 

Lord  Eldon. 
Mr.  Pitt. 
Lord  Bar  ham. 
Admiral  Gambier. 
Sir  Philip  Stephens 
Admiral  Patten; 
Sir  E.  Nepe;tn. 
Mr.  Dickenson^  jun. 
Lord  Garlics. 
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Master  general  of  ordnance^ 
Secretarf  at  war,  •  -  - 
Treasurer  of  the  navy,  - 
Lord  lieut.  of  Ireland 

Secretary, 

Board  of  control,  *     -     - 


{ 


Earl  of  Moira, 
Gen.  Fi(zpatrick, 
Mr.  Sheridan, 
Duke  of  Bedford, 
Mr.  Elliot, 
Lord  Minto, 
Lord  Spencer, 
Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Fox, 
Lord  Grcnville, 
Lord  H.  Petty, 
Lord  Morpeth, 
Mr.  H.  Addingtony 
Mr.  Sullivan, 

^hL,fhir^'"'-ll>«'^«  of  Montrose. 


Earl  of  Chatham. 
Mr.  W.  Dundas, 
Mr.  Canning. 
Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Mr<  Long. 
Lord  Castlereagh, 
Lord  Hawkesbury. 
Lord  Mulgrave. 
Mr.  Pitt. 
Lord  Gknbervie. 
Mr.  Wallace. 
Lord  Dunlo. 


Jobtposunasten.  1^^^'^^;^,,,^^  U.d  C.  S^^cer. 

President  of  board  of  trade,    Lord  Auckland,         Duke  of  Montrose* 
Vice-president  ditto,    -    -    Earl  Temple,  Mr.  Rose. 

T^:«i.  «o.««^c*..»c  /Earl  Temple,  Mr.  Rose. 

Joint  paymasters,     -    -     1  Lord  J.  Townshend,  Lord  C.  Somerset. 
Master  of  the  horse,    -    -    Earl  of  Carnarvon,     Marq^  Hertford. 
Master  of  the  mint,     -     -  .  Lord  C.  Spencer,       -    -  -    - 
Master  of  the  stag->hounds.    Earl  of  Albemarle, 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  Lord  Ossulston, 
Chancellor  of  the  D.  of  \  p.^  %    n  x^^  t  „ 
Lancaster,  j  Earl  of  Derby, 

^^n.^L^"'^   ^^S^^H  Lord  St.  John, 
pensioners,  j 

Surveyor  of  crown  lands.  Lord  Rt.  Spencer, 

Judge  advocate,     -     -    -  Mr.  Bond, 

Attorney  general,   -    -    -  Mr.  Pigott, 

Solicitor  general,    -    -    -  Mr.  Romilly, 

Lord  Ellenborough  has  a  seat  m  tl\e  Cabinet. 


Earl  Bathurst. 
Earl  Sandwich. 
Vise,  Stopford. 

Lord  Harrowby. 

Vise.  Falmouth. 

Lord  Glenbervie. 
Sir  C.  Morgan. 
Mr.  Percivd. 
SirV.  Gibbs. 

Lord  Erskine. 
Mr.  Adam. 


Admirahy-ojice,  Frh.  18. 
Copies  of  Letters  transmitted  by 
vice-admiral  Dacret,  commander 
in  chief  of  his  majesty's  ships 
and  vessels  at  Jamaica,  to  Wm. 
Marsden,  esq. 

Jiu  majesty*!  ship  BacchasiUf  at 

seaj  Ibtb  of  Novmberr  1805. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  of  informing 


you,  that  in  cruising  off  the  North* 
east  end)  to  protect  the  ships 
bound  to  this  side  of  the  island,  we 
discovered  a.  schooner  under  the 
land.  Knowing  our  misfortune  of 
not  sailing  well,  -I  stood  oflF,  knd 
was  chased  by  her  until  she  found ' 
her  mistake,  on  which  I  tacked  and 
made  all  sail;  and,  after  a  chase 
of  seven  hours*  we  ran  alongside 

and 
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and  l>oarded  the  Spanish  privateer 
schooner  Les  Dos  Azares,  caipCi 
EaUetaiD  Garcia,  of  36  men,  out 
four  days  from  Cuba,  and  had 
taken  nothing,  armed  with  two. 
three-pounders,  and  in  all  respects 
perfectly  prepared  for  boarding- 
Three  of  the  privateer's  crew  are 
badly  wounded. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Randall  Macoonnell. 

To  James  Richard  Dacres,  esq. 
rear-admiral  of  the  red,  com- 
mander in  chief. 


His  majesty's  sloop  fjfgttdf 
Port-royal  har6our,Nov, 
22, 1805. 

>Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  capture  of  the  French 
privateer  schooner  Bellona,  on  the 
11th  ult-  by  this  ship,  after  a  long 
chase  and  some  firing,  at  the  North 
side  of  St.  Domingo.  She  has 
four  carriage  guns  and  50  men  ; 
was  seven  days  from  Barracona, 
had  taken  one  American  bri|3;. 
She  is  only  four  months  old,  and  is 
considered  the  fastest  sailer  out  of 
Cuba. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec, 

Jeremiah  Coghlan. 

To  J.  R.  Dacres,  esq.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  &c. 


PUBLIC     FUNERAL     OF     IHR     LATE 
RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT, 

Saturday^  Fek  22. 

This  mpming,  at  10,  the  nobili- 
ty and  gentry,  in  mourning,  with- 
out weepers,  and  with  mourning 
swords ;  the  knights  of  the  several 
orders  wearing  their  respective- col- 
lars; and  the  naval  and  militarv 
oBicers  in  their  full  uniforms,  witn 


crape  round  their  arms  and  hats, 
assembled  in  the  rooms  prepared  for 
their  reception  near  the  paii^ted 
chamber  ;  and  about  one,  tiie  pro- 
cession, being  marshalled,  proceed- 
ed as  follows  X 

High  constable  of  Westminster ; 
messenger  of  the  college  of  arnps ; 
six  conductors  \  forty-seven  poor 
men,  two  and  two,  in  black  serge 
cloaks,  with  badges  of  the  crests  of 
the  deceased  on  the  shoulder,  black 
caps  on  their  heads,  and  long  black 
staves  in  their  hands;  drums  and 
fifes  ;  drum  major ;  trumpets ;  Ser- 
jeant trumpeter ;  rouge  croix  and 
blue  mantle  pursuivants  of  arms,  in 
close  mourning,  with  tlieir  ub^ds 
over  their  cloaks. 

The  standard,  borne  by  lieut.- 
gen.  Lennox,  supported  by  right 
hon.  T.  Steele  and  right  hon,  C- 
Long.— Trumpets.— Rouge  dragon 
and  portcullis  pursuivantar  of  arms. 

The  guidon,  borne  by  maj.-gen. 
Hope,  supported  by  hon.  R.  Ryder 
and  hon.  R.  Dundas. — Servants  of 
the  relations  of  the  deceased. — Of- 
ficers of  the  wardrobe. 

Gentlemen.-Esqu  Ires.- 146  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons. — 
Physicians. — Physician  of  the  de- 
ceased. Sir  W.  Farquhar.— Divines 
jn  clerical  habits. — Serf-etary  of  die  . 
deceased,  W.  Marshall,  esq. 

Trumpets. — Richmond  herald. 
— ^Thc  banner  of  the  crest  of  Pitt, 
home  by  right  hen.  T.  Cholmonde- 
ley,  supported  by  W.  Wilbcrforce 
and  W.  M,  Pitt,  esqrs. — Officers 
who  attended  the  body  while  it  lay 
in  state, — Knights  bachelors. —  4« 
Aldermen  of  London. — 4-  Knights 
of  the  bath. — 13  Baronets. — A  gen- 
tleman usher  (with  two  assistants^ 
carrying  a  silk  carpet  and  a  black 
velvet  cushion,  whereon  the  tro- 
phies  were  deposited  in  the  church. 

Comptroller  of  the  household  of 

the  deceased,  J.  Smith,  esq. ;  trca- 
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surer,  W.  D.  Adams,  esq. ;    and 
steward,  W.  Johnson,  esq. 

Younger  sons  of  barons. — ^Slr  T- 
M,  Sutton,  one  of  the  barons  of 
4 he  exchequer. — I^ord  mayor  of 
'London. — 7  Youn^^er  sons  of  earls, 
— Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.— 21  Barons. — 9  Bishops.-— 
t]  F.hhv  sons  of  earls. — 6  Viscounts. 
— 2  Younger  sons  of  dukes.— 27 
Earls. — Earl  of  Aylesford,  lord 
j-tewarti — Earl  of  Dartmouth,  lord 
chamberlain. — Marquises  of  Wor- 
cester, Thomond,  and  Bath. — Duke 
of  Portland  (absent  from  indispo- 
sition).— ^\^'iscount  Sidmouth,  lord 
privy  seal. — -Dukes  of  Cambridge, 
Cumberland,  and  York. — York  he- 
rald. 

Great  banner,  borne  by  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  supported  by  R.  W, 
Cartwright  and  E.  Bootle,  esqrs. 

Helm  and  crest ;  sword  and 
targe  ;  surcoat ;  borne  by  Somer- 
set, Lancaster,  juid  Chester  heralds. 

Clarenceux  king  of  arms,  sup- 
ported by  two  gentlemen  ushers. 

T«E  Body, 
Covered  wi'h  a  black   velvet  pall, 
adcrned  with  eight  escutcheons  of 
the  arms  of  the  deceased. 

Four  supporters  of  the  pall,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
duki:s  of*  Beaufort,  Rutland,  and 
Montrose. 

The  four  bannerolls  of  the  family 
lineage,  carried  by  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  Sir  W-  Scott,  right  hon. 
*W,  Dundas,  and  right  hon.  Sir  E. 
Ncpean. 

(barter  principal  king  of  arms,  sup- 
ported by  two  gentlemen  ushers. 
Chief  mouiner,  earl  of  Chatham, 

with    his    train-bearer.  Sir   W. 

Belli ngham,  ban.  supported  by 

the   earl  of  Westmoreland  and 

earl  Cariiden. 
Six  assistant  mourner?,   marquises 

of  Abcrtorn  and  Wellesley,  earl 
of  Euivton,   carl    Batiiurst^  visw 


count  Lowther,  and  lord  Gren- 

*   *ille, 

Norroy  king  of  arms,  supported  bf 
two  gentlemen  ushers. 

Banner  of  emblems,  borne  by  hon; 
Spencer  Percival,  supported  by 
right  hon.  George  Canning  and 
right  hon,  George  Rose. 

Relations  and  near  coonexions  of 
die  deceased. 

TRIAL    OF    OOVERNOR    PICTON. 
COURT   OF    king's    BENCH, 

Monday,  Feb,  ^4!. 

A  few  minutes  after  nine  6*clock 
this  morning,  Mr.  Harrison  opened 
the  pleadings  in  this  case,  by  stating 
that  it  was  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  the  defendant,  charging 
him  ivith  having,  in  the  month  of 
December  1801,  inflicted  the  tor- 
ture upon  l^rouisa  Calderon,  one  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  the  island 
of  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Garrow  rose  to  address  the 
jury,  and  said,  that  the  duty  had 
devolved  to  him,  by  the  removal 
of  a  learned  person  from  this  court 
to  an  exalted  station,  which  depriv- 
ed them  of  the  advantaq^e  of  his 
greater  abilities,  to  lay  bclbre  them 
a  statement  of  die  singular  and 
horrid  transaction  which  was  the 
subject  of  this  prosecution ;  and, 
although  he  should  acquit. himself 
zealously  of  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  him,  to  bring  to  li^ht  and 
condign  punishment  an  o^ence  so 
f3ao;rant  as  tliat  charged  upon  the 
defend'-int,  yet  mfich  more  happy 
would  he  be,  to  find  that  there  was 
no  ground  upon  Vhich  the  charge 
could  be  supported^  and  that  tJie 
British  character  was  not  stained 
by  the  adoption  of  so  cruel  d  mea- 
gre as  that  which  was  alleged  in 
the  prosecution.  The  defendant 
was  the  representative  of  our  so- 
vereign, and  the  governor  of  Tri* 
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nidad,  one  of  the  Spanish  depen- 
dencies which  had  surrendered  to 
the  British  ^rms  under  the  brave 
iir  Ralph  Abercromblc,  The  be* 
nignant  code  of  laws  wlilch  had 
prevailed  in  the  island,  were,  un- 
happily, cruelly  innovated  under  his 
administration.  However  strange 
to  Englishmen  it  mi^^hc  appear,  ift 
some  of  the  West  India  colonies 
young  women  frequently  became 
mothers  at  the  age  of  twtlve  year«s ; 
and  Louisa  Calderon,  of  whom 
mention  had  been  made,  was  living 
with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pedro 
Ruiz,  as  his  mistress,  in  the  year 
1801,  being  at  that  time  only  ten 
or  eleven  years  of  age,  when,  in 
the  casual  absence  of  this  person, 
another  man,  named  Carlos  Gon- 
sales,  with  whom  she  intiigaed, 
robbed  the  house  of  Ruiz  of  A 
quantity  of  dollars.  For  this  of- 
^  fence  both  he  and  she  wxre  appre- 
hended, and  underwent  examina- 
tion before  the  ofncers  to  whom  the 
dispensation  of  justice  in  the  inland 
was  confided,  J^ot  being  able  to 
procure  from  the  girl  evidence  of 
the  delinquency  of  Gonsales,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  governor 
ricton  on  the  subject,  and  an  order 
was  written  and  signed  by  him,  to 
«<  mflict  the  torture  upon  Louisa 
Calderon."  Pursuant  to  this  dread* 
ful  decree,  the  unfortunate  object 
against  whom  it  was  levelled  was 
turned  over  to  si  gaoler,  and  fixed 
upon  an  instrument,  which  was 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  suspend- 
ed by  the  left  wrist,  from  the  ceil- 
ing of  a  room,  aud  resting  with  her 
right  foot  upon  a  sharp  wooden 
sta^e^  In  this  position,  suifcring 
thejuost  excruciating  pain,  she  was 
continued  fifty-three  or.  fifty-four 
minutes,  as  calculated  by  the  watch 
of  a  magistrate  of  the  island,  who 
attended  tlie  dreadful  punishment, 
\o  see  that  i;  was  not  contij^ued 


more  than  an  hour,  foolishly  allogj. 
ing,  that  the  English  law  did  not 
permit  a  subject  t;o  be  longer  jiTr- 
tured.  This  punii^hment  not  iRiv- 
ing  proved  sumcient  to  ctlStf.:^om 
the  sufferer  tlie  confession  \IHWch 
was  desired,  twenty-four  hours  af- 
terwards it  was  renewed  for  a  space 
of  twenty-two  minutes,  twice  du- 
ring which  time  the  poor^irl  faint- 
ed; and  having  at  last  confessed 
that  she  knew  Gonsales  had  com- 
mitted the  robberyi  she  was  taken 
from  the  torture,  immed'tfttiy  put 
into  irons,  and  confined  'in  a  gaol, 
where  she  could  not  stand  upright, 
for  eight  months,  until  a  short  time 
befoi-e  the  amval  of  col.  Fullarton 
in  the  island,  by  whom  she  ^vas  af^ 
terwards  brought  to  England.—* 
This"  shocking  abiise  of  his  station 
was  the  charge  which  was  brought 
against  general  Picton. 
^Mr,  Garrow  said,  that  he  under- 
stood t]>e  justification  which  was  to 
be  alleged  v/as,-  that  the  infliction 
of  the  torture  was  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  vSpain,  which  had  long 
been  observed  tliere.  ^  }i&  should 
call  witnesses  to  prove  that  no  such 
cruelly  had  ever  been  before  pracr 
tiscd  in  the  colony.  But  would  it 
have  amounted  to  a  justification^ 
had  that  even  be'.^n  the  case  ?  No, 
At  the  moment  that  any  island  was, 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  it  had  long 
been  determined  that  torture  ceas"^ 
ed,  as  beli^g  incompatible  with 
Britlsli  jurispi  udence.  It  had  been 
determined,  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL,  when  the  duke  of  Ex- 
eter, one  of  the  ministers  of  that 
reign,  prepared  an  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  torturing  to  confes- 
sion the  assassin  of  a  distinguished 
nobleman,  but  v/hich  the  judges  of 
that  day,  to  rheir  immortal  honour, 
declared  nothing  could  justify  the 
application  of ;  and  the  instrument 
(Ba)  wai 
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was  to  this  day  preserved  m  the 
Tower,  under  the  appellation  of 
"  the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughter.!' 
So  far,  however,  from  such  a  prac- 
tice having  beeri  warranted  by  any 
precedent,  evidence  would  be  ad- 
duced to  the  jury,  that  governor 
Picton  was  the  first  man  who  ever 
cursed  the  island  of  Trinidad  by 
ordering  the  erection  of  an  engine 
for  torture.  One  had  been  formed, 
by  his  direction,  some  time  before 
the  unfortunate  person,  whose  suf- 
ferings kad  occasioned  this  prose- 
cution, was  subjected  to  its  horrid 
operation,  and  had  been  used  upon 
two  or  three  negroes  of  the  island^ 
upon  a  charge  of  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft. In  consequence  of  the  man- 
damus issued  by  this  court,  much 
evidence  had  been  brought  from 
Trinidad,  which  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  go- 
vernor. It  now  became  necessary 
for  him  (Mr.  Garrow)  to  call  wit- 
nesses' to  prove  the  case  he  had  stat- 
ed ;  and,  amongst  others,  he  would 
call  Louisa  Calderon  herself,  who 
would  show  to  the  jury  some  of  the 
maiks  of  the  torture  she  had  un- 
dergone. 

Witness  for  the  prosecution. 

Louisa  Calderon,  attended  by  a 
Spanish  interpreter,  was  then  sworn, 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Adam. 

Q,  Were  you  at  Trinidad  in 
1798?— A.  Yes. 

Q*  Were  you  acquainted  with 
Pedro  Ruiz  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  Jive  in  his  house  ?-^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the 
defendant  wa«  governor  of  the 
island?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  z  robbery 
committed  in  the  house  of  Pedro 
Ruiz  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  suspected  of  com-, 
mitting  that  ro'bbery  ? — ^A,  I  was; 
aud  aIso,C4rlos>  (Gonsales). 


Q.  Do  you  remembct  his  being 
apprehended? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  Were  you  and  your  mother 
also  taken  up  ? — ^A.  Yes,  the  same 
night. 

Q.  Before  whom  were  you  car- 
ried ? — ^A.  Before  governor  Picton. 

Q.  X)id  he  order  you  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  ? — ^A.  Yes.  , . 

Q.  Under  what  guard  were  yoa 
conveyed  thither?— A,  By  three 
soldiers. 

Q.  To  what  apartment  of  the 
prison  were  you  consigned  ?— A. 
To  the  women's  sidew 

Q.  Before  you  were  sent  there, 
what  did  the  defendant  tell  you  ? — 
A.  That  if  I  did  not  confess,  the 
hangnian  was  to  put  his  band 
upon  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Beggerrat  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  an  alcaide  (magistrate)? 
— ^A.  Yes ;  he  came  to  me  in  pri-  " 
son,  and  examined  me  frequently 
as  to  the  robbery. 

Q.  Was  there  an  escnbano  (no- 
tary), of  the  name  of  Francisco  de 
Castro,  who  also  anended?— A^ 
Yes. 

Q.  After  some  examinations, 
were  you  carried  to  a  room  where 
there  was  a  picket  erected  'm  the 
gaol?— A.  Yes. 

[The  witness  was  here  desired  to 
give  a  description  of  this  instru- 
ment of  torture,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  appDed  to  her 
person,  which  she  did  nearly  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  explained  in 
the  opening  of  the  learned  counseL 
When  the  drawing  before-mention- 
ed was  handed  to  her,  representing 
in  a  striking  manner  her  situation 
surrounded  by  her  judges  and  ex- 
ecutioners, she  gave  a  Judder,  ex- 
pressive of  horror ;  on  which 
Mr.  Garrow  expressed  his  concern » 
that  his  lordship  was  not  in  a 
position   to  witness  this  acciden* 
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tal,  but  conclusiye  evidence  of  the 
fact.] 

Lord  Ellenborough  objected  ao 
the  exhibition  of  this  drawing  to 
the  jurvy  until  Mr.  Dallas,  on  the. 
part  of  his  client,  permitted  it  to 
be  shown  to  them.  The  examina- 
tion then  proceeded^ 

Q.  How  long  did  yott  remain 
tied  up  in  this  situation  ? — A.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Were  you  upon  the  spike  all 
that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  )  ou  at  any  time  drawn 
up  by  the  rope  connected  with  tlie 
pulley? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  persons  in 
the  same  unhappy  condition  before? 
—A.  Yes,  two  others. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  this 
torture  ?— -A.  I  was  in  great  agony, 
and  after  it,  my  wrist  and  foot  were 
very  much  swelled. 

6.  Were  you  asked  to  make  con- 
fession of  the  robbery  before  you 
were  tied  up? — ^A.  Yes;  Dtggerrat 
inquired  it  I  would  declare  who 
took  the  money. 

Q.  Were  you  sworn  before  the 
torture  w;is  applied  ? — A.  No ;  but 
the  holy  cross  was  held  up  before 
me. 

Q.  Did  you  confess?— A.  Yes;' 
after  I  was  suspended,  I  said  Car- 
los took  the  money. 

[Several  questions  were  then 
proposed  as  to  the  time  the  punish- 
ment was  inflicted,  which  appcar- 
.  ed  to  be  about  Christmas ;  and  by 
subseciuent  interrogatories,  it  ap- 
peared sbe  was  taken  into  the  gaol- 
er's room,  where  she  saw  Carlos, 
to  learn  if  slie  had  herself  taken 
the  money.] 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you 
left  the  gaoler's  room? — A.  To 
the  same  apartment  where  I  .had 
been  suspended..  I  was  kept  there 
all  night. 

Q.  Were  you  put  in  irons  ? — A, 


Yes,  in  grillos  (fetters  on  the 
legs). 

Q.  Describe  what  these  grillos 
are  ? — A.  They  are  formed  of  an 
iron  bar  fastened  to  the  ground,  to 
which  are  attached  two  nngs  to  re« 
ceive  the  legs. 

[A  drawing  of  this  instrument 
was  then  procmced,  which  the  wit- 
ness said  was  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  grillos.  ] 

Q.  Were  you  put  on  the  picket 
next  day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  upon  the  same 
instrument,  and  in  the  szm^  man- 
ner ;  it  was  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept 
upon  it? — A.  Twenty-two  minutes. 
There  was  a  watch  to  show  the 
time ;  •  Alvarez  Beggerrat,  Fran- 
cisco de  Castro,  and  Rafael,  an  al- 
guazil  {constable)  were  present. 

Q,  With  which  arm  were  yott 
tied  up  by  the  second  day? — A. 
With  each,  one  after  the  other; 
and  I  was  so  suspended,  that  I 
could  just  touch  the  spike  by  ex- 
tending my  toe. — (My  feet  were 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  she  said» 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  lord  El- 
lenborough.)— She  then  described 
that  she  was  seized  with  a  fainting 
fit,  and  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  time  or  circumstances  of  ner 
recovery. 

Q.  \\''ere  you  again  put  in  irons  ?. 
— A.  Yes,  in  the  grillos,  the  same 
evening. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  this 
stale  ? — A.  All  the  time  I  was  in 
prison,  during  eight  months. 

•  Q.  Are  diere  any  marks  of  the 
injury  you  received,  now  apparent 
on  your  person  ? — ^A.  On  my  wrists 
there  are,  but  none  on  my  feet. 

[The  witness  now  exposed  the 
seam  or  callus,  formed  on  her 
wrists  in  consequence  of  the  tor- 
ture.] 

•  To  some  questions,  on  the  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  Dallas,    she 
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said  that  she  did  not  know  how 
long  she  had  been  released  before 
she  was  brought  over ;  that  she 
c^me  with  colonel  Fullarton,  and 
jthat  she  had  been  maintained  by- 
Mr.  White,  of  the  Treasury. 

Don  Rafaal  Shando,  also  assist- 
ed by  the  interpreter>  said,  that  he 
was  at  Alguazil,  in  the  island  6( 
Trinidad,  in  the  year  1801  ;  that 
he  returned  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  on  tiie  22d  of  December, 
and  saw  Louisa  Calderon  in  gaol, ; 
tliat  they  were  then  giving  her  a 
glass  of  w^ater,  after  brin.ijing  her 
down  from  the  torture.  She  was 
supporting  herself  on  a  table  •,  it 
WHS  about  seVen  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Beggerrat  desired  wit- 
ness to  bring  Carlos  up,  and  told 
her,  that  she  mu^t  repeat  to  Carlos 
what  she  had  said  to-  hirrt.  After 
this  interview,  at  which  nothing 
transpired,  she  was  instantly  put  in 
the  grillos,  and  in  tlie  same  room 
in  which  she  had  suffered  the  tor- 
ture. The  apartment  was  like  a 
garret,  with  sloping  sides,  and  the 
grillos  were  so  placed,  that,  by  the 
K)wness  of  the  room,  she  could  by 
no  means  raise  herself  up  during 
thp  eight  months  of  her  confine- 
ment. On  the  23d  of  December 
she  was  again  put  to  the  torture, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the 
ftioming,  and  she  remained  in  this 
situation  22  minutes  by  the  watch. 

f  The  witness  here  examined  the 
drawing,  and  described  the  positron 
much  in  the  way  it  had  been  before 
represented,  and  then  added:] 

Slie  fainted  twice  in  his  arms. 
Beggerrat  sent  vinegar  to  the  exe- 
cutioner to  administer  to  her  in 
tliis  situation.  There  was  no  ad- 
vocate appointed  to  attend  on  her 
behalf, "  and  no  surgeon  to  assist 
ber.  No  one  but  a  Negro  belong- 
ing to  Bullo  the  gaoler,  to  pull 
the  rope.     As  soon  as  slie  was 
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taken, down,  s^e  was  pat  into.the 
grillos.  The  witness  had  seen  he^ 
sister  bring  her  victuals,  but  never 
noticed '  the  admission  of  her  sister 
or  her  friend  into  the  gaol-  The 
witness  had  been  four  or  &vt  years 
in  the  post  of  alguazrl.  He  never 
knew  the  torture  infiicted  ia  tht 
island  until  the  arrival  of  the  de» 
fendaht;.  Tliere  hkd  been  before 
no  instrument  for  the  purpose* 
The  first  he  saw  was  in  the  bar- 
bracks  among  the  soldiers.  Before 
Louisa  Calderon,  tbo  instrument 
had  been  introduced  into  the  gaol 
about  six  months.  The  first  per- 
son he  saw  tortured  in  Trinidad 
was  by  direction  of  the  defendant* 
who  said  to  the  gaojer — **  Go  znd 
fetch  the  black  man  of  the  piquet- 
guard,  and  put  him  to  the  torture.'* 
After  the  eight  months'  confine* 
ment,  both  CarlOs  and  L/>uisa  were 
discharged. 

Don  Juan  Montes  said,  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  hand-writing 
of  the  defendant,  and  proved  the 
document  containing  the  order  for 
the  torture  expressed  in  these  terms, 
•  "  Apiicase  la  question  a  Louisa 
Calderon." 

(Signed)      Thomas  Pictoh. 

[After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  Dallas,  which  were  answered 
by  Mr.  Garrow,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  ruled,  that  the  application 
of  the  alcaide  Beggerrat,  which 
led  to  the  issue  of  thb  order,  should 
be  read.] 

Mr.  Lowten  then  read  the  re- 
presentation of  this  officer,  advising 
4:hat  slight  torture  should  be  appli- 
ed, stating  that  his  own  authority 
was  incompetent  to  do  it  without 
the  order  of  the  governor,  and  giv- 
ing tlie  result  of  the  proceedmgs 
in  the  course  of  the  examinations 
Louisa  Calderon  had  undergone. 
The  instrument  was  countersigned 
by  Fraucispo  de  Castro. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Garrow—- «  ^hen  follow, 
my  lord,  the  service  of  the  order, 
and  the  acts  of  tCrmedL". 

-Lord  Eifenborough — •*  Does  it 
appetir,  that  the  derendant  was  ac- 
quainted ^vith  the  sub^quent  pr6- 
ceeding?" 

Mr.  Garrow.'— •  I  do  not  want  it.' 

Mr.  Harrison  now.  proceeded 
-with  ihe  testimony  of  Don  Juan 
Monteft,  who  said,  he  had  feiown 
the  island  of  Trinidad  since  i79d. 
That  the  torture  was  never  intro- 
duced until  after  the  conquest  of 
•the  island,  and  was  then  practised 
by  order  <)f  the  defc^nd. int.  It  was 
first  used  with  the  rtiilitary  in  J  799, 
and  ^  years  afterwards  in  the  gaol. 

Mr.  Garrow "  said,  that  be^'  had 
more  witnesses  to  produce,  if  ne- 
cessary, of  the  first  respectability; 
hxjUy  from  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
Court,  he  should  here  close  thfe 
^ase  on  the  part  of  the  cro^Ti,  un- 
less it .  should  be  required  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defend unt,  that  it 
should  be  proved,  that  general 
Pic  ton  was  governor  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Dallas  addressed  the  jury 
at  great  length  on  the  part  of  the 
detendant.  ^He  recapitulated  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  re- 
quested of  the  jury  to  view  k  in 
its  true  colours.  The  punishment 
here  complained  of  was  one  sanc- 
tioned and  acknowlc  iged  even  by 
the  naild  laws  of  this  country, 
against  those  brave  men  who  risked 
their  lives,  who  often  spilt  the  best 
blood  in  their  bodies  for  onr  de- 
fence. The  Clime,  too,  of  which 
Gonsales  was  guiky,  and  to  which 
there  Was  little  or  no  doubt  that 
Xtouiia  Calderon  was  an  accom- 
plice, was  one  of  a  ciipital  nature 
by  the  law  of  this  country.  It 
was  a  robbery  committed  in  the 
dwelling-house,  and  tha. ,  too,  by, 
or  through  the  connivance  of,  a 
domestic ;  a  case  which  judges  in 


this  country  always  felt  most  pe^- 
culiarly  distressing  to  encounter,  as 
they  could  not  recommend  it  as  one 
attended*  with  alleviatino-  circum*- 
stances,  but  which  was  almost  uni- 
formly expiated  by  an  igncmin-ous 
death.  The  case  was  not  one  ift 
which  coionel  Picton  had  i^nprou 
perly  Or  mnliciously  interfered. 
It  was  a  compJaint  made  to  him  at 
the  governmcnt-hcuw,  which  he' 
sent  to  be  crnsidered  by  the  judge, 
or  aJcaivle,  before  v.  hoTii  he  allows 
the  law  to  take  its  course.  This  it 
was  paiticulaily  necessary  to  attend 
•t6,  when  it  was  considered  th.it  the 
defendant  was  charged  with  mali- 
ciously oppressing  L'^uisa  Calde^ 
Ton.  He  never  took  a  step  in  it 
-till  it  came  before  him  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  judge;  and  whether 
ne  erred  or  not  in  entering:  into 
•that  suggestion,  it  couid  never  be 
allegecf  tiiat  he  diil  so  maliciously 
and  with  a  view  to  oppress.  If  lie 
was  misguided  as  to  the  law  of 
Spain,  according  to  which  tliis 
island  was  to  be  governed,  still 
that  could  only  be  an  error  in  judg- 
ment on  his  part,  but  fr'^uri  which 
malice  could  not  be  implied.  He 
should  be  able,  however,  to  show 
that  toriure  was  authcris.-d  by  the 
law  of  Spain,  accol'ding  to  which 
colonel  Pictv^n  had  sWorn  to  go- 
vern the  island  of  Trinidad ;  if  so, 
the  jury  would  be  bound  to  acq  nit 
him  of  every  part  of  the  charge. 
In  viewing  these  points,  the-  first 
thiiij;  \o  be  rorsidtMcd  .was  the 
place,  whicn  was  Trinidad.  Where* 
an  oftence  was  cha^-ged  to  be  com- 
mitted in  til's  cf  untrv,  ir  was  suf- 
ficient to  slate  "hf  c.isv^  and  prove 
the  fact,  by  which  the  jadg'^  v.-ouid 
be  at  once  enabled  to  s.iy,  wijcther 
it  was  a  crime  a^Minst  the  law  of 
the  land.  But  it  an  ofFfi.ce  v.ms 
committed  in  another  coup  fry,  with 
tlie  law  of  whicn  his  lordship  was 
unacquainted, 
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nnacquaintedy  that  made  a  material 
differtnce.  In  every  case  where  an 
offence  was  committed  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  law  of  that  country, 
by  which  the  gffence  was  constitut- 
ed, must  be  proved.  No  two  sy- 
st;pms  of  jurisprudence  could  be 
more  materially  different  than  those 
of  this  country  and  of  our  colonies. 
He  should  only  adduce  one  in- 
stance of  it.  Suppose  a  person 
with  his  nose  slit,  his  arm  cut  off, 
and  otherwise  disfigured,  were  to 
apply  to  this  country  for  redress 
against  a  governor,  or  other  person, 
MmOf  in  Uie  island  of  St.  Vincents, 
for  example,  had  ordered  him  to 
be  disfigured  in  this  manner,  sim- 
ply for  resisting  a  constable  in  in- 
flicting some  punishment*  on  a  Ne- 
gro ?  Nay,  that  it  had  been  prov- 
ed that  by  order  of  such  governor, 
magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
the  person  resisting  had  been  put  to 
death— Who  but  would  say,  "The 
man  who  has  done  tliis  s^all  surely 
die  ?"  But  when  we  learn  that  it 
is  the  law  of  these  islands,  that  a 
black  person  resisting  a  constable 
is  liable  to  have  his  nose  slit,  his 
arm  cut  off,  and,  if  he  has  mate- 
rially injured  the  white  man,  even 
to  suffer  death,  we  are  forced  ta 
change  our  opinion,  and  to  con- 
fess that  the  person  by  whom  such 
sentence,  however  harsh  it  may 
seem,  has  been  inflicted,  has  not 
acted  illegally,  far  less  that  he  has 
acted  with  a  malicious  motive,  or 
with  a  wish  to  oppress.  And  would 
any  man  pretend  to  say,  that  in 
point  of  enormity,  or  of  the  feel- 
ings of  natural  justice,  there  was 
any  comparison  between  the  case 
here  represented,  and  that  which 
now  offered  itself,  arising  out  of 
the  laws  of  Spain  ?  The  situation' 
in  which  the  defendant  was  placed, 
was  the  next  circumstance  which 
paturally  required  to  be  noticed. 


Trinidad  was  a  colony  which  for 
many  years  had  been  subject* to 
Spain;  though,  pursuing  different 
systems  of  policy,  she  at  one  time 
had  ordered  it  to  be  cultivated,  at 
another  the  cultivation  to  be  sus- 
pended.   Within  the  last  few  years 
of  her  possessing  it,   she  had  de- 
parted from  that  policy  which  had 
almost  throughout  marked  her  con- 
duct—-namely,  exclusion  of  stran- 
gers.   And  from  not  being  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  Spanish 
main,  Trinidad  had^  become  the 
receptacle  for  every  disaffected  run- 
away,  and  for  every   convict  or 
vagabond  who  coufd  contrive  to 
escape    from    the    other    islands. 
From  these  circumstances  it  was 
in  a  most  extraordinary  state  at  the 
time  it  was  captured  by  the  late 
gallant  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and 
when  the  defendant,  as  the  person 
in  whom  he  had  most  confidence* 
was  appointed  by  him  to  the  go- 
ven*ment  of  it.     The  defendant 
was  no  civilian.    He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  camp,  and  if,  trusting  to 
the  alciade,  or  judges  of  the  coun- 
try,   he  had  on  their  suggestion 
done  what  he  might  not  of  himself 
been  inclined  to  do,  it  was  simply 
an  error  in  judgment,  and  could 
not  be  >assigned  to  nialice.     The 
instructions  lie  had  from  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  were  to  govern  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  Taws.   Pre- 
vious to  tliat  time  an  appeal  lay 
from  the  alcaide  to  the  royal  au- 
dience of  Carraccas,  and  from  that 
to  Madrid ;    but  this  being  done 
away  when .  the  island  came  into 
our  hands,  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  fellow  v^at  was  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  law  of  Spain,  by 
which  the  island  had  hitherto  been 
governed.  The  learned  counsel  was 
then  proceeding  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  expressand  implied  malice, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by 
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Lord  Ellenboroughy  who  said  it 
was  impossible  to  go  into  that  sort 
of  argument.  It  might  in  that 
way  be  contended  that'  a  man 
might  murder  by  mistake.  Such 
could  not  go  to  an  acquittal, 
though  it  might  to  mitigation. 
The  question  really  was — Was  the 
punishment  unlawful?  in  which 
case  the  law  inferred  malice;  or 
Was  it  one  authorised  hy  the  law 
of  Spain?  It  would  be  very  fit, 
if  the  authorities  from  the  Spanish 
law  warranted  it,  that  the  case 
should  be  turned  into  a  special 
verdict. 

Mr.  Dallas  than  put  iti  the  in- 
structions from  sir  R.  Abercrombie 
to  the  .defendant,  and  instructions 
to  him  from  his  majesty ;  both  of 
them  specifying  the  existing  law 
of  the  island,  as  being  that  by 
which  he  was  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct. 

The  learned  counsel  also  pro- 
duced several  Spanish  law  books, 
and  commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
Spain,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
torture  as  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law  of  that  country  was  re- 
cognised. 

Those  books,  particularly  Boba- 
dellia  and  Curia  Philippica,  were 
declared  by  Mr.  Grosten  the  4it. 
tomey  general  of  Trinidad,  to  be 
founded  on  as  standard  authorities 
to  the  law  of  Spain,  and  to  hijve 
been  sustained  as  such  before  the 
council  at  Trinidad, though  he  pro* 
fessed  that  he  did  not  know  much 
either  of  the  law  or  language  of 
Spain.  -- 

Michael  Goumille,  who  had  been 
in  the  island  since  the  year  ITV^- ; 
and  Emanuel  Falgavs,-  who  one 
year  acted  as  the  alcalde,  corro- 
borated the  statement  of  the  de- 
fendant's counsel,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  appeal  from  the  judges  of 
the  island  to  the  Caraccas.     Both, 


however,    agreed  in   stating,  tliat 
they  had  never  heard  of  an  in- 
stance of  torture  similar  to  the  one 
in  question,  till  it  was  introduced    • 
by  governor  Picton.  • 

Mr.  John  Nugent,  who  had  been 
a  settler  in  the  island  from  the 
year  1786,  swore  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Garrow,  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, adduced  a  witness  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  peculiar,  code  of 
laws,  principally  of  the  laws  of  the 
Indies,  appropriated  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Spanish  Islands. 

This  witness  was  Don  Pedro  de 
Vargas,  who  stated,  that  he  was 
bred  to  the  law  of  Spain,  which 
he  had  studied  for  many  years,  and  * 
had  practised  for  two  years  in  the 
capital  of  New  Grenada  ;  that  he 
had  -known  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies from  his  infancy,  and  had 
been  in  the  Caraccas,  Porto  Rico^ 
Cuba,  Havanna,  and  Trinidad, 
and  in  all  his  practice  he  never 
knew  nor  heard  that  torture  form-p  * 
ed  any  part  of  the  law  of  the  Spa- 
nish West  India  Islands,  which 
were  regulated  not  by  the  laws  of 
Old  Spain  entirely,  but  by  a  code 
peculiar  to  themselves  and  the  In- 
dies, called  RecupiiJation.  He  ne- 
•ver  saw  an  instrument  of  torture 
in  any  of  the  islands,  and  did  not 
believe  it  possible  that  either  the 
practice  o{  torture  could  exist,  or  - 
the  instrument  be  at  all  general, 
without  his  having  heard  of  their 
existence. 

Lord  Ellenborough  remarkrd, 
that  there  being  here  conflicting 
evidence,  the  case  must  be  left  to 
the  jury  to  say  where  it  prepon-. 
derated.  In  speaking  of  a  special 
verdict,  he  understood  that  the  de- 
fendant would  clearly  make  oq^ 
that  Trinidad  was  governed  by 
the  law  of  Spain  at  the  time  of 
the  capture,  and  that  that  law  au* 
thorised  tlie  infliction  of  torture. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Dallas  then  adduced  addi- 
tional evidence  taken  under  a  man- 
damus at  Trinidad;  but  the  wit- 
^  iiesses  all  acknowledged  their  igno- 
*  fance  of  the  Spanish  law,  and  at 
the  samfe  time  admitted  the  prac- 
tice in  Trinidad  to  have  been 
against  the  use  of  torture. 

Mr*  Dallas  then  addressed  the 
jury  on  the  point  of  fact,  arguing 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  law  of  Spain  was  that 
which  existed  in  Trinidad  at  the 
time  of  the  (Capture,  and  that  the 
want  of  practice  could  not,  of  it- 
self, rescind  the  law  in  question. 

Mr.  Garrow,  in  a  very  energetic 
speech,  addressed  the  juiY  for  the 
prosecution. 

Lord  Ellenborough — "The  sin- 
gle question  for  your  consideration 
is,  Whether,  by  the  Spanish  laws 
observed  in  Trinidad,  the  defen- 
dant was  justified  in  inflicting  tor- 
ture upon  the  prosecutrix  ?  I 
would  advise  you,  by  all  mean?,  to 
divest  yourselves  of  every  thing 
which  may  inflame  your  minds,  so 
that  you  may  <;ive  impartial  atten* 
tion  to  the  present  case.  The  in- 
quiry for  you  to  make  is,  what 
was  the  subsisting  law  by  which 
Trinidad,  at  the  time  it  was  taken 
by  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  was 
governed  ?  The  various  authori- 
ties upon  the  subject  of  Uie  distri- 
bution of  justice  in  Spanish  courts, 
do  not  mention  the  infliction  of 
torture,  and  therefore  the  right  of 
applying  it,  if  it  can  be  applied  at 
all,  must  depend  upon  authorities 
before  us,  or  upon  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  judge.  We  are  not  made 
acquainted  at  what  time  Trinidad 
wiis  annexed  to  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial possessions,  or  what  code  of 
laws  were  then  institute^.  Depo- 
sitions of  witnesses  have  been  read 
who  have  known  the  island  for  32 
years,  and  one  of  them  was  born 


there,  and  swears,  torture  was  ne- 
ver administered.  Mr.  .Nugent 
also  says,  he  knew  Trinidad  for 
twenty  years,  and  never  saw  the 
torture  inflicted,  or  had  even  seen 
the  instrurnents,  and  tlierefore  it 
is  absolutely  without  any  proof  to 
support  it.  Mr.  Gloucester  speaks 
to  books  of  authority,  which  he 
stated  to  be  in  use  when  he  was  in 
the  island;  but  the  existence  and 
reference  to  them  can  certainly  not 
extend  beyond  the  period  when 
he  himself  was  acquainted  with 
them."  (His  lordship  having 
made  some  further  observations 
respecting  the  different  authorities 
produced,  concluded  as  follows:) 
— "  The  question  then  resolves  it- 
self to  this,  viz.  Whether^  in  the  ab- 
sence of  usage  for  32  years,  you 
will  infer  tnat  the  law  of  Old 
Spain  so  necessarily  involved  that 
of  Trinidad,  as  to  induce  you  to 
believe,  that  as  the  practice  of  tor- 
ture is  allowed  by  the  one,  it  h 
also  by  the  other.  If  you  are  of 
opinion  that  it  docs,  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  say  so,  that  it  may  be 
inserted  in  the  special  verdict ;  if 
not,  you  will  find  the  defendant 
generally  Guilty." 

The  jury  immediately  returned, 
that  they  were  of  opinion,  that  no 
such  law  did  exist  which  would 
authorise  the  defendant  in  inflict- 
ing the  torture  :  in  consequence  of 
which  general  Picton  was  found — 
Guilty, 

CAPTURE     OF     THE      CAPE     OF 
GOOD    HOPE. 

Downing-sirceiy  Ffi.  28. 

The  dispatches  contained  in  this 
gazette  are  dated  Cape  Town,  Jan, 
12,  and  announce  the  capitulation 
of  tlie  town  and  garrison. — The 
expedition  sailed  from  St.  Salva- 
dor  on  the  26th  of  November,  and 
readied 
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reached  Table  Bay  on  the  4th  of 
January. — After  a  general  survey 
of  the  shore,  it  was  round  impossi- 
ble to  land  the  troops  any  where 
nearer  to  Cape  Town  than  Sal- 
danha  and  Lospards  Bays,  of 
which  event  gen.  sir  D.  Biiird  gives 
the  following  particulars : 

♦*  The  surf  along  the  shore  of 
Lospards'  Bay  having  consider- 
ably abated  the  ensuing  morning, 
I  determined,  with  the  concurrence 
of  commodore  sir  Home  Popham, 
to  make  an  effort  to  get  the  troops 
on  shore;  and  accordingly,  the 
Highland  brigade,  composed  of 
the^71st,  72d,  and  93d  regiments 
effected  that  object,  ur.der  tHe  com- 
mand of  brig.-gen.  Fergu«ion. — 
The  shore  had  been  pit'viously 
very  closely  inspected  by  the  bri- 
gadier, and  by  his  spirited  exer- 
tions and  example  oar  efFv)rts  were 
crowned  with  success :  although  a 
confined  and  intricate  channel  to 
the  shore,  which  had  been  accTi- 
,  rately  pointed  out  by  beacons  kid 
down  by  the  diligence  and  activity 
of  the  boats  of  the  Diadem,  and 
a  tremendous  surf,  opposed  the 
passage  of  the  troops.  The  ene- 
my had  scattered  a  j  arty  of 
ih irpshooters  over  the  conti^nious 
heights,  and  commanded  die  land- 
ing  ;  but  the  casualties  of  this  ser- 
vice arose  principally  from  n:itural 
difficulties,  and  it  is  with  the  deep- 
est concern  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  lordUiip  that  we  lost 
S5  rank  and  file  of  the  ^).M  reoi- 
ment  by  the  oversetting  of  one  of 
the  boats,  nntwichstandi::g  every 
possible  effort  to  rescue  these  un- 
fortunate men.  The  reniainder  of 
the  troops  could  only  be  brou;j;ht 
on  shore  on  the  succeeding  day, 
when  the  extraordinary  obsticlcs 
to  all  intercourse  with  the  fleet, 
which  nothing  but  the  courago  and 
p^rsevsxance    of.  British     btsam^n 


could  surmount,  barely  enabled  us 
to  obtam  the  indispensable  supplies 
of  water  and  provisions  for  imme- 
diate subsistence. — On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  the  army,  consisting 
otthe  !ii5th,  59th,  7lst,  7'id,  83d, 
and  93d  regiments,  about  4000 
stron.T,  was  formed  into  two  bri- 
gades, with  two  howitzers,  and  six 
light  field-pieces,  and'  moved  off 
towards  the  road  which  leads  to 
Cape  Town  ;  and,  having  ascend- 
ed the  summit  of  the  Blawberg,  or 
Bhie  Mountains,  and  dislodged  the 
enemy*s  light  troops,  I  discovered 
their  main  body,  drawn  up  in  twd 
lines,  prepared  to  receive  us,  and 
even  in  motion  to  anticipate  our 
approach. — The  enemy's  force  ap- 
parently consisted  of  about  500O 
men,  the  greater  proportion  of 
wliich  was  cavalry,  and  i?3  pieces 
of  cannon,  yoked  to  Ijorsos,  the 
disposition  of  which,  and  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  ground  occupied  by  the 
enemy's  troops,  made  it  evident 
that  they  intended  to  refuse  their 
right  wing,  and  with  their  left  at- 
tempt to  turn  our  i  ii^ht  flank  ;  bur, 
to  frustrate  their  d^si-n,  I.  formed 
the  army  into  two  Cvjlumns,  tlie 
second  briii^ade  ui:d'jr  brior..gen. 
Fcrgur.un  keeping  tlie  rojd,  whilst 
the  tirst  struck  to  the  rigiu,  and 
took  the  deSle  of  the  mountains. 
Having  accomplislied  my  purpose,- 
our  line  was  formed  with  ecjual  cc- 
leiity  and  order ;  and  the  left  wing, 
composed  of  the  Hij^hland  brigade, 
was  thrown  ffrw.ird,  and  advan- 
ced wiih  tlie  ste;idie&r  steu,  under 
a  very  heavy  fire  of  round  sh(.t^ 
gr.tpe  and  mus'|uetry.  Nothing 
couid  surpass  or  resist  the  determin- 
ed bravery  of  the  troops,  headed 
by  their  gallant  leader  brig.-gen, 
Ferguson;  and  the  number^  of  the 
enemy  who  swarmed  the  plain, 
served  only  to  augment  their  ar- 
dour and  coniirm  their  discipline. 
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The  enemy  received  our  fire,  and 
xnaintained  his  position  obstinately; 
but  in  the  moment*  of  charging, 
,  the  valour  of  British  troops  oore 
«k)wn  all  opposition,  and  forced 
bim  to  a.precipitate  retreat.  The 
first  brigade,  composed  of  the  24th, 
59th,  and  83d  regiments,  and  com* 
manded»  in  the  absence  of  brig.- 
gen;  Beresford,  by  lieut.-col.  Baird, 
was  unavoidably  precluded,by  their 
situation,  from  any  considerable 
|>articipation  in  the  triumph  of  the 
British  arms,  though  the  flank 
companies  of  the  24th  had  an  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  them- 
selves  in  dislodging  a  number  of 
horse  and  riflemen  trom  the  heights 
on  our  right  flank.  This  brilliant 
achievement,  however,  was  cloud- 
ed by  the  loss  of  capt.  Foster,  of 
the  grenadiers,  whose  gallantry  is 
best  recorded  in  the  bosoms  of  his 
brother-soldiers,  and  the  universal 
regret  of  the  army.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  convey  to  your  lord- 
ship an  adequate  idea  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  opposed  the  advance, 
and  retarded  the  success,  of  our 
army ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  the  nature  of 
tlie  country — 3.  deep,  heavy,  and 
hard  land,  cpvcred  with  shrubs, 
and  scarcely  pervious  to  light  bodies 
of  infantry ;  and  above  all,  the  to- 
tal privation  of  water  under  ^the 
effects  of  a,  burning  sun,  had  near- 
ly exhausted  our  gallant  fellows 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  were  we 
able  to  reach  tlie  Reit  Valley,  where 
wc  took  Sur  position  for  the  night. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the 
provisions  and  necessaries  with 
which  we  started,  had  been  lost 
during  the  action,  and  we  occupied 
our  ground  under  an  apprehension 
that  even  the  great  exertions  of  sir 
Home  Popham  and  the  navy,  could 
ftot  relieve  us  from  starvatbn." 


After  some  warm  and  wcll-me* 
lited  compliments  to  the  seamen 
for  their  zealous  co-operation,  the 
general  thus  continues : 

**  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this 
engagement  is  reputed  to  exceed 
700  men  in  killed  and  wounded  f 
and  it  is  with  the  roost  sensible 
gratification  that  I  contrast  it  with 
tlie  enclosed  return  of  our  casual-r 
ties*     Your  lordship  will  perceive 
the  name  of  lieut.-coL  Grant  amon^ 
the'  wounded ;  but  the  heroic  spirit 
of  this  officer  was  not  subdued  by 
his  misfortune,  and  he  continued 
to  lead  his  men  to  glory,  as  long^ 
as  an  enemy  was  opposed  to  his 
majesty's  7^d  regiment.    I  have 
the  cordial  satisfaction  to  add,  that 
his  wound,  though  very  severe,  is 
not  pronounced  dangerous ;  and  I 
indulge  the  hope  and  expectation 
of  his  early  recovery  and  resump- 
tion of  command. — On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  recruited  by  such 
supplies  as  the  unwearied  diligence 
and  efforts  of  the  navy  could  mrow 
on  shore,  the  59th  regiment,  how. 
ever,  being  almost  completely  de-r 
stitute  of  food,  we  prosecuted  our 
march  towards  Cape  Town,  and 
took  up  a  position  south  of  Salt 
River,    which  we   trusted  might 
preserve  a  free  communication  wait 
the  squadron;    for  our  battering 
train,  as  well  as  every  other  neces- 
sary,  except  water,   was  to  pass 
to  us  from  his  majesty's  ships.     In 
tliis  situation  a  flag  of  truce  was> 
sent  to  me  by  tlie  commandant  of 
the  garrison  of  Cape  Town  (the 
governor-general    Jansens  having 
retired  after  the  action  of  the  8th 
into  the  country,  moving  by  Hot- 
tentots  Holland   Kloof),  request- 
ing a  suspension  of  hostilities  for 
48  hours,  in  order  to  negotiate  a 
capitulation.      In  answer  to  this 
overture,    I  dispatched  brig.-gen. 
Ferguson,  accompanied  by  lieut.- 
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coL  Brovmrigg,   to  stipulate,    as 
the  condition  of  mv  acquiescence, 
the  surrender  of  the  outer  works  of 
the  town  within  6  hours,  allowing 
36  hours  for  arranging   the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation.     My  proposi- 
tion being  assented  to,  the  59th  regi-. 
ment  marched  into  Fort  Knokke ; 
and  the  next  day,  in  coi^unction 
with  sir  Home  Popham,  the  terms 
were  agreed  .upon,  and  his  majes- 
ty's forces  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  several  defences  of  the  town. 
Of  the  modified  capitulation,  as 
ratified  by  us,  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  a  copy,— The  cordial, 
able,  and  zealous  co-operation  of 
commodore  sir    Home   Popham, 
emulated  by  all  the  officers  under 
his  command,  merits  my  warmest 
acknowledgments    and  'commen- 
dation ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  add,  that  no  united  service  was 
ever  performed  with    more  true 
harmony  than  has  uniformly  been 
manifested  by  both  branches  of  his 
majesty's  forces.     Such  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  service  of  Lospards  Bay, 
constantly    coasted    the    enemy's 
shore,    throwing  shot  among  his 
troops  and  people,  and  contribut- 
'  ing  to  keep  him  ignorant  of  the 
actual  place  of  our  disembarkation ; 
and  a  very  spirited  effort  was  made 
by  the  marines  of  the  fleet,  and  a 
party  of  seamen  from  the  Diadem, 
under  the  commodore's  immediate 
command,  to  occupy  a  position  in 
Reit  Valley,  and  co-operate  with 
the  army."  '    - 

Return  of  the  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  of  the  forces  under  the 


1   field   officer,    3  rank   and  file 
wounded., 

N.  B.  i  drummer,  and  S5  rank 
and  file  of  the  9dd  regiment  drown- 
ed in  landing. 

Officers  wounded. — Brevet  ma- 
jor Weir,  brigade-major,  slightly ; 
lieutenant.-coTonel  Pack,  of  the  71st 
regiment,  slightly. 

W.  H.  Trotter,  maj.  8Sd  reg. 
acting  deputy  adj.  gen. 
Return  of  the  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  of  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  major-general  sir 
David  Baird,  in  the  action  of  the 
8th  of  January,  1806,  at  Blaw- 
berg. 

First  brigade. — 24th  re?.  1  cap- 
tain, 3  rank*  and  file  killed ;  1 
drummer,  15  rank  and  file  wound- 
ed ;  2  rank  and  file  missing.  59th 
re^.  1  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  cap- 
tain, 5  rank  and  file  wounded ;  1 
rank  and  file  missing.  83d  re?.  2 
Serjeants,  2  rank  and  file  wounoed ; 
3  rank  and  file  missing. 

Second,  or  Highland  brigade. — 
71st  reg.  5  rank  and  file  killed ;  1 
field  officer,  2  serjeants,  64  rank 
and  file  wounded ;  1  rank  and  file 
missing.  72d  reg.  2  rank  and  file 
killed ;  1  field  officer,  1  subaltern, 
2  Serjeants,  1  drummer,  35  rank 
and  file  wounded  ;  1  rank  and  file 
missing.  93d  rejc^.  2  rank  and  file 
killed  ;  I  field  officer,  4?  sub-^ltems, 
1  Serjeant,  1  drummer,  51  rank 
and  file  wounded.  Marine  bat- 
talion, 1  rank  and  file  killed^ 

Total. — 1  captain,  1 4  rank  and 
file  killed ;  3  field  officers,  1   cap- 
subalterns. 


tain,  5  subalterns,  7  serjeants,  3 
drummers,     170     rank    and    file 

command  of  major-general  sir    %vounded ;  8  rank  and  file  missing. 

David  Baird,  in  landing  at  Los-        Officer  killed,  24th  reg.  captain 

pards  Bay,  oa  the  6th  of  Jan.    Andrew  Foster. 

1806. 


First  brigade. — None. 
Second,  or  Highland  brieade — 
rist  reg.  1  rank  and  file  lalled; 


reg. 


Officers    wounded.     59th 
Alex.  M*Pherson,  badly. 

71  St  reg.  Brevet  lieut.-col.  Camp- 
bell. 

72d 
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72d  reg.  Lieut. -col.  Grant; lieuu 
Chlsholm. 

93d  reg.  Brevet  licut.-col.  Ho- 
ney man. 

78ch  reg.  Lieuts.  Scobie  and  Stra- 
chan,  attached  to  9iid  regiment. 

86th  reg.  Ensign  Hedderickand 
Craigh. 

W.  H.  TRorxjEft,  ttiaj.  83d  reg. 
acting  deputy  adj.-gen* 

MARCH. 

AdmiraHy-officey  March  4. 

■  This, gazette  contains  a  letter 
from  capt.  N.  D.  Cochrane,  of 
t!ie  Kingfi^sher,  to  admiral  Coch- 
rane, daied  oti  Barbadoes,  Dec.  18, 
announcing  the  capture  of  the 
French  privateer  Elizabeth,  from 
Guadaloupc,  mounting  10  long 
sixes  and  four  short  nine-pounders, 
and  102  men,  afier  a  chase  of  12 
iiours.-:— Admiral  Cochrane,  in  a 
letter  dated  Dec.  31,  announces 
ihe  capture  of  12  French  and  9 
Spanish  vessels,  taken  by  the  ships 
Under  his  command,  between  April 
2  and  December  31 ;  togeiiier 
With  fiv^  English  Vessels  re-cap- 
lUT-ed. 

7.  Yesterday  the  RoyalExchange  < 

and  the'  whole  neighbourhood  of 

ComhiU  were  thrown  into  confu- 

^on,'  by  an  alarming   fire,  which 

broke  o^it  about  twelve. o'clock,  at 

Gilham's  chop-house,    in    Sweet- 

/  Ing's-alley.    The  conflagration  was 

occasioned  by  the  chimney  taking 

fire,  the  sparks. of  which  fell  on 

the  roof  and  set  it  in  a  blaze.    The 

engines  arrived  with  promptitude, 

and  by  one  o'clock  the  flames  were 

.  cxtiAguished.    The  damage  is  prin- 

;  cipally  don«  to  die  upper  part  of 

.  the  house.     Shortly  after  the  fire 

broke  out,  Mr.  Gilham  was  impan- 

^  nelled  with  the  jury,  in  the  court 

^  of  common  pleas,    and  trying   a 

cause.  whQU  one  of  his  servants 
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arrived  to  acquaint  him  with  die 
misfortune  of  his  family:  he  ad* 
dressed  the  court,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  retire,  after  the  parties 
in  the  cause  bad  consented  to 
abide  by  the  verdict  of  the  eleven 
jurors. 

On  Thursday  last  died,  after  ^ 
short  indisposition,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his,  age,  Henry  Steward^ 
gent,  of  Bury ;  who,  in  the  year 
1766,  was,  with  Elizabeth  Bur- 
roughs, tried  for  the  -murder  of 
Mary  Bootv,  his  housekeeper— 
the  former  of  whom  was  acquit- 
ted, and  the  latter  convicted  and 
executed.  About  two  hours  pre* 
vious  to  Mr.  Steward's  dissolution^ 
he  made  his  will,  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  White;  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr. 
Woodward.  After  giving  the  di- 
vidends arising  from  20001.  stock, 
3  per  cent,  consols.,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  Lavenham,  and  dis- 
posing of  the  remainder  of  his  pfo- 
perty  chiefly  to  charitable  uses, 
with  ^great  composure  and  fimmess 
of  mind,  he  desired  the  following 
declaration  might  be  inserted  in 
his  will : — "  I  hereby  solemnly  de- 
clare that,  expecting  in  a  very 
■short. time  to  appear  before  my 
maker  and  judge,  I  am  innocent, 
and  know  nothing  of  how  poor 
Molly  Booty  came  by  her  untime- 
ly death;" 

^dmiralty-officei  March  II. 
This  night's  gazette  contains  a 
letter  from  lieut.  Shields,  of  the  For- 
ward gun»-brig,  announcing  the  cap* 
ture  of  the  Itancune  French  priva- 
teer, pierced  for  12  guns,  but  had 
only  four  mounted,  with  swivels 
and  small  arms. 

.    j^dmtrahy-offlcs^  March  22. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  eail  St.  Vin- 
cent, K.  B.  admiral  and  com- 
mand^ in  cjtvief  of  liis  majesty's 

fleet   ' 
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fleet  employed,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  the  Channel,  Sound- 
Ings,  or  wherever  else  his  ma^ 
jesty's  service  shall  require,  to 
Willfam  Marsden,  esq.  dated 
on  board  the  Hibemia,  in  Fal- 
mouth harbour,  the  19th  inst* 

Sir, 
1  have  the  honour  to  transmir, 
for  the  information  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
the  eqclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from 
capt.  Paget ;  ^nd  have,  great  plea- 
sure in  expressing  my  admiraiibn 
of  the  gaOaut  exploit  therein  re- 
corded^ 

1  am,  &c.» 

St.  Vincent. 

E^^uHne^  off  Cafe  FmisUrtif 
March  9. 
Mf  lotd, 

1  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  having  received  in- 
telligence of  a  large  French  priva- 
teer oetne  in  the  harbour  of  Muros, 
I  decided  on  seizing  the  first  op- 
portunity of  getting  possession  of 
her;  I  accordingly  anchored  his 
niajesty's  ship  under  my  command 
oflTthat  port  last  night,  and  imrne^ 
diately  9hnt  the  boats  away  to  en» 
deavonr  to  cut  her  out,  in  which, 
I  am  happy  to  acquaint  your  lord^ 
ship,  they  succeeded,  though  she 
was  moored  close  to  the  oeadi, 
and  undet  the  protection  of  two 
batteries,  which  kept  an  incessant 
fire  till  she  Was  towed  clear  of 
their  range. 

This  vessel,  whi<^h  appears  to'bi 
perfectly  adapted  for  his  majesty^s 
service,  proves  to  be  L'Alcide^  of 
Bourdeaux,  a  frigate-built  ship, 
pierced  fot  thirty-two  guns,  only 
two  years  old,  and  had,  when  last 
at  sea,  a  complement  of  240  men. 
This  affair,  so  honourable  to  tho6» 
Who  achieved  it,  was  oonducted* 
by  capt.  (JanSeld,  who  was  abl  jr 


sapjpoited  by  lieutenants  AUefn 
and  Garthwatte,  of  the  marines, 
thepetty  officers  aiid  bodts'  crews- 

To  account  for  that  entefprii- 
ing  zealous  officer,  capt.  Hanneld, 
being  in  the  Egyptienne,  I  have 
to  inform  your  lordship,  that  not 
having  received  an  official  coiii- 
mimicatioh  of  his  promotion  pre- 
vious to  our  sailing,  he  vbliinteer* 
ed,  remaining  in  tne  ^ip  as  firsts 
lieutenant  during  the  cruise- 
I  have,  &c. 

)       Charles  PioET^ 
The  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  admi* 

ral  of  the  red,    and  Icom- 

mander  in  chief,  ice* 

AdmraUy'offic€t  March  £4. 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  follow* 
ing  are  copies,  from  vice-adtnirai 
sir  John  Thomas  Duck  worth,  R.  B- 
commanding'  a  squadron  of  his 
majesty^s  snips,  addressed  to  WiU 
Ham  Marsdeui  esq»  and  broiight  td 
England  by  capt.  Nathaniel  rJay 
Cochrane,  were  ycisterday  received 
at  the  Admiralty  :-^ 

Supetbt  to  Uenvard  of  ihe  tcum 
of  Si*  Dommgucy  abovit  tittclvi 
leaguety  Feb*  7^  180Q; 
Sir, 

As  I  feel  it  htgmjr  fiiomentodl 
for  his  majesty^S  service,  that  the 
lords  i^oinmissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty should  have  the  earliest  Inform 
mation  of  the  Movements  c)f  the 
squadfc-on  Under  my  command,  dndl 
as  I  have  no  other  vessel  than  the 
Kingfisher  that  I  feel  justified  in 
dispatching,  I  hope  nei their  their 
lordships  or  vice-admiral  lord  Col- 
lingwood  will  deem  rhe  defective 
in  my  duty  towards  His  loirdship  by 
addressing  you  on  the  huppy  event 
of  yesteroi)  ;  and  as  ybii  will  te* 
ceive  my  letter  of  the  3d  in^t:  here* 
with,  I  shall  only  say,  I  lo^t  npt  ss 
moment  in  getting  Uirough  the 
\^fona  Fastftge,  arvd  ah  ^e  5|b  in 
(C)  ihe; 
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ffic'  aneAoon*  xraj  jbmc^  by  tW 
Miigiciicr.ne,  wirlia  ftirther  Corro- 
boration from  various  vessels  spok- 
ep,  of  ahenemy^s  force  of  ten  sail 
cf  i\\^  line,  with  as  many  frigates 
m^d  corvettes,  bc^inp^  in  these  seas  j 
I  dierefove  cohtmu(?d  under  easy 
S^M  fbr  the  night,  in  my  approach 
CiW  tlic  town  of  St.  Doniingue, 
having  given  orde^rs  to  capt.  Dunn, 
6f^  tfid  Acasta,  whoSe  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity  I 'have  experienced  for  a  se- 
ries of  years,  td  mkke  sail  with 
the  Ivfagicienne,  capt-  M*Kcnzic, 
two  "hours  before  daylight,  to  re; 
connlntre;  t<hen  at  six  o'clock  tlie 
Acasta,  to  'our  great  joy,  m;rde 
the  srgiial  for  two  of  the  enemy's 
frigates ;  and  before'  seven,  for 
nine  sail  at  anchoV :  at  half  past, 
t5iat  thcJy  y^.^Tc  getting  under  weigh. 
Th6  S(]  11  a d ron  u  n  der  m  y  com m  an  d 
flidn  in  close  order,  with  sails  set, 
afid  tH^  Supt-rb  bearing  miy  flag, 
'  leading,  and  approathing  fast,  so 
as  to  discover  before  eight  o'clock, 
that  ihfe  enemy  were  in  a  compact 
llne,.undpr  all  sail,  going  before 
X^ti  \^'ind  for  Cape  NistO,  to  x^ind- 
■^Tird*  of  Ocoa  Bay  ;  and  as  they 
consisted  of  only  live  sail  of  die 
line,,  two  frigates,  and  a  corvette 
fwhic^  hereafter  will  be  named), 
r  concluded,  from  the  information 
I  was  in  possession  of,  that  they 
werfc  endeavouring  to  form  a  junc- 
tion tvith  their  remaining  force, 
rfnd  in  consequence  shaped  my 
rt)ur5e  to  render  abortive  such  in- 
tention, which  was  completely  ef- 
fected by  a  liirle  aft^r  nine,  so  as 
to  make  an  action  certam.  I 
therefore  telegraphed  the  squadron, 
^itt  thorfprincipal  object  of  attack 
"vi^ould  be  the  admiral  and*  his  se- 
conds, and  at  three  gitarters  past 
rihie,  for  the  ships  to  take  stations 
ft)r  their  raxitiial  support,'  and  en- 
gage the  enemy  as  they  got  up,a*^id 
iT  /cw  mintJtes  alter,  to  engage  a$ 


close  as  ^tJssrSle;  wBen,  at  a  shbrt 
period  jiiter  ten,  the  Superb  closed 
upon  the  bow  of  the  Altxand'cr, 
the  leading  ship,  and  commcnceJ 
the  action  ;  but  after  three  broad - 
^des  she  sheei-ed  oflT:  the  sigrial 
was  now  made  foi^  close  action, 
and  we  were  enabled  to  attack  the 
admiral  m  the  Imperial  (formerly 
'Lc  Vengenr),  the  fire  of  whicrr 
had  been  heavy  on  the  Northum-] 
berland,  bearing  the  hon.  rear-ad- 
miral Cochranc's  flag.  By  tWs* 
nmo,  the  movements,  of  the  Alet- 
•Jnder  had  thrown  her  among  the 
Ice  division,  which  rear-;rdfniral 
Louis  happily  arafled  himself  of, 
and  th^  action  became  genend, 
arid  continued  with  great  severity 
till  half-])ast  eleven;  when  the 
French  admiral,  much  shattered, 
and  completely  beat,  hauled  direct 
for  the  land,  and  not  being  a  mile 
oiF,  at  tAventy  minutes  before  nbori 
ran  on  shore,  his  foreniast  th^n 
only  standing,  which  fell  directly 
on  her  striking  :  at  which  time  the 
Superb,  being  only  in  seventeen 
fathom  w'ater,  \cas  forced  tb  haul 
6f[  to  av(/id  the  siime  evil ;  but  not 
long  after  the  Diomede,  of  84 
guns,  pushed  on  shore  near  his  ad- 
miral, y^hcTi  all  his  xhilsts  went; 
lihd  I  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to 
character  and  tny  country  to  add, 
fVora  the  information  of  sir  Ed- 
ward Berry,  after  she  had  struck, 
and  the  Agamemnon  desisting frt)m 
firing  into  her,  from  the  capiaiil 
taking  off  his  hat,  arid  mjiking 
every  token  of  surrender ;  and  cap- 
tJiin  Dunn  assures  me,  both  en- 
sign and  pendant  were  down,  to 
comment  on  which,  I  leave  to. 
the  world.  Abolit  fifty  nljnutes 
after  eleven  the  firing  ccrts'ed,  and 
iij^on  the  smoke  clearing  away,  I 
found  Le  Brave,  bearinlj  a  com- 
rr^ivdore's  pendant,  die  Al^iander 
and  Le  Aipircr,  in  our  possession. 
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Wheiv  1  contemplate  on  the  re- 
sult of  this  action,  where  five  sail 
X)f  the  line  had  surrendered,  or 
-were  apparently  destroyed,  in  less 
-than  two  hours,-!  cannot,  thou;:^h 
%>ottnd  to  pay  every  tribute  to  the 
tibble  tkid  gallant  effijrts  of  the 
hon.  rear-iidipir^l  Cochrane,  rear- 
Wmiral  l:T)uis,  the  captains,  o/li- 
"C^s,  'stamen,  and  .  royal  marines 
fender  my  command,  be  vaid 
i^nough  to  sT^ppose,  that  witliout 
the  aidinfe  hand  of  Providence, 
such  result  vm\Ad  have  been  ef- 
fected, and  with  a  loss  so  compa- 
ratively jmall ;  and  though  I  shall 
ever  syrnpathise  with  the  connec- 
tions of  thtifse  that  fell,  the  reflec- 
Yfon  on  the  cause  will,  I  hopJ;,  af- 
ford much  consolation. 

To  speak  individually  to  the 
conduct  of  any  one,  would  b^  in- 
jurious to  all ;  for  all  weie  equally 
animated  with  zealous  ardour  in 
support  of  their  king  and  coun- 
try. Yet,  possessed  of  these  feel- 
ings, I  cairaot  be  silent  without  in- 
jtxstice  to. the  firm  and  manly  sap- 
port  for  which  I  was  indi?bted  to 
captain  Keats,  and  the  eiBFect  tloat 
the  system  of  discipline  and  good 
tyrdety  in  which  I  found  the  Su- 
|jerb,  hiust  ever  produce  ;  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  me  British  seamen 
could  never  be  more  highly  Cba- 
spicnous  than  in  this  contest. 

After  the  action,  the  water  be- 
ing  too  deep  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Domingne,  it  was  requisite  to 
brtrfg-to  with  the  prizes  to  repair 
dama^e^,  put  the  ships  ina  ma- 
nageable state,  and  shift  the  pri- 
toners,  *i\'hlch  look  me  till  this  af- 
ternoon, when  I  "detached  the  hon. 
captain  Stopford,  in  the  Spencer, 
with  the  Donegal 'and  Atlas,  which 
kitter.had  lost. her  bowsprit,  with 
•he  pri-/es  to  Jafhaica  ;  and  being 
sirixious,  with  rear-a-dmiral  Coc^- 
raiie.'thatie-Aould^^tura  10  his 


command,  where  his  services  must 
be  wanted,  a  jury  mainmast  is  fit^ 
ting  to  the  Northumberland,  under 
this  island,  to  enable  her  to  get'  to 
windward,  when  I  shall  order  the 
Agamemoon,  which  is  staying.*by 
her, to  accompany  the  rear-adraihil 
to  his  station  :  and  I  am  now  pro* 
ceedinp:  with  the  Caiiopus^  roar- 
admiral  Louis,  Acaka,  and  Magi- 
cienne,  off  St.  Ddmihgue,  to  malce 
certain  o^'  the  Imperial  and  Dio^ 
mede  being  completely  wrecked^ 
after  whichlshall  repairto  Jamaica: 
Having  recited  the  transactiens 
of  this  glorious  combat,  which  will 
fairly  kdd  another  sprig  of  Jaurel 
to  our  naval  history,  and  assise  ii> 
promoting  our  country's  gogd, 
I  am,  sir,  &c. 

J.  T,  Duckworth* 

Superby  off  St.  Domin^Cf 

Sir, 
'  For  the  information  of  the  lords, 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  I 
send  yOu  herewith  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  squadrori' 
under  my  command  during  the 
action  of  yesterday ;  but  as  tt  wai 
hastily  collected,  should  I  find  amy 
en-ors  they  shall  be  amended  by  ^ 
subsequent  oppwtunity.  You  will 
also  have  theFrench  captains*  state- 
ment of  their  loss  in  the  captured 
ships ;  and  1  can  venture  to  say^ 
the  French  admiml'ij  will  not  be  irt 
a  less  proportion  )  and  the  striking 
of  the  Diomede  implies  she  did" 
not  ^escape  the  irreslstihle  fire  of 
his  majesty's  ships.  A  copy  of  mf 
pahlic  thiinl^s  given  to  ihe  admi* 
rals,  captains,  ^c.  for  having  so 
gallantly  performed  their  duty  ih 
this  truly  and  decisive  action,  I  re*' 
quest  you  will  lay  before  their 
lordsliips.         I  am,  sir,  &p. 

J.  T.  DbCKWOA^H,  " 

T<>W.-Marsden,es<i. 

(C  2)        Bi^tTisn 
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Soperb,    -    -  '-    of  7  ^  {t^"" 
Korthiimbcrliind,     .74 
Spcfie'cr,       -    .  '    .74     '  ; 
Agamemnon,    •        64       '      • 

'     tEE  DlVtStON,*        . 

Canopa.s      -    •■    ofgigims. 
'  t)ohfegal,    -    .    *    74 

•  Atlas,    .    .    -    .     74 
Friffatcs— Acastl,    Miigitifennc, 

KiAgttiHer,  aiid  Epervter. 

pREKfH    LlWE. 

U Alexandte,  nf  84  puns ;  iSOO 
killed  and  \i*oundcd — taken. 

•  L*Impenal,  of  12()  guns ;  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded  not 
known,  but  certainly  many— on 
sliore,  and  cntnplctcly  \^*recked. 

Le  Dtomede,  of  84  guns ;  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded  not 
tnown,  but  certainly  many — on 
shore,  and  completely  wrecked. 

Lc  Jupiter,  of  7*  guns ;  200 
killed  and  wounded — taken. 

Le  Brave,  of  74  guns  ;  ^'(K)  kilU 
ed  and  wounded — ^taken. 

Frigates. — La  Felicitc,  escaped ; 
ta  Comete,  escaped. 

Corvette. — LaDiligence,escaped 
,         .,      r  centre  adm.LcSiegle* 
Impen;U,    |  ^^apitaine  Le  Pigot. 
Alexandre,    caprtawe  Garieau* 

Brave,      -     ■ Conde. 

piomedci      •— ^enry. 

Jupiter,    -    -Laigneh 

An  jib^tract  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  boattl  the  respec* 
f|ve  ships  of  the  squadriftn  under 
tlie  command  of  vicfe  admiral  sir 
Jx*n  Thomas  D\ick\\t>rthi  K:  B. 
iu-die  action  of  the  6th  of  Feb;, 
l.«06,  in  the  bay  of  the  town  of 
sit.  Domingue. 

STTPKIl*;  •  • 

Seamen  killed— JohhBronicbank, 
Ttep^As  l^eftnc,  Isaac  Legard. 
Marines.'  killed— Thomas'  Kcftiy, 


William  Morgan, aezaent  Alcock. 
Total— 6  killed. 

Officers  wounded— Charles  PjU 
triaf ch>  lieut.,  l>aflly ;  Win.  Pick* 
ering^  m^asier,  badly ;  Ckatles  Wal* 
lington,  Thotnas /Jackson,  Joseph 
Bullen,  James  Willcot*  midship* 
men,  all  slightly. 
'  Seamen  wounded  •—  Thomal 
Richards,  John  WillsoQ,  Alexar^.. 
der  McDonald,  all  dangcrouslri 
Nathaniel  Ha^set,  John  Nightitw 
gale,  James  Cotte,  Jatnes  WiIlaoft| 
William  Jones,  Philip  Jon^  ^ll 
budly ;  David  Bavis,  Henry  Walk* 
er,  William  Moody,  T.  Grilk» 
John  Wallbrook,  John  Henderson, 
John  Badcock,  John  Neil,  Bryan 
Swincy,  James  Clegg,  Andrew 
Rawn,  William  Henry  Leavefi 
John  Handy  (boy),  James  En- 
glish, Pati-ick  Murphyi  Thomas 
Tyler,  George  Rock,  John  Read* 
ing,  Andrew  M'Donald,  John 
Williams,  Michael  Mileday,  R* 
Longo,  Thomas  Ryat,  Philip 
Brooks,  William  Mo£fatt,  Jos.  Lo« 
tham,  George  Browne,  John  Hay* 
lor,  Jos.  Le^gf  Andrew  M^Kear* 
kin,  George  Scott,  all  slightly* 
Total— 40  wounded. 

Roy»l  marines  wounded*^James 

?iiarman,  dangerously ;  Samuel 
aradice, John  Keimaf,both  badly ; 
Tliomas  Getting,  James  Thomas, 
Thomas  WatmoodjJohn  Donongh^ 
Daniel  Roberts,  A.  Osser,  all  slight- 
ly.    Total — 9  wounded. 

Recapiitulation — No  officers  kill- 
ed i  7  officers  wounded  ;  3  seamen 
killed;  40  s^ainen ' Wounded ;  3 
royal  marines  killed  |[  9  roysil  ma- 
rines wounded^.  Total— ^  killed 
and  56-A«routided,— 62. 

NORTHUMBERLANtk. 

Cfiicerkiiled— David  Ridjgeway, 
midshipman. 

Seamen  killed — James  ])riscole» 
Robert  Aollti^  George  Ugl<^f  Joba 
Humplviest  Alexander  Tosb»Richt 

ard 
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ard  Aspman,  John  Mair,  Thomas 
Rowe,  John  Gardner,  Kenneth 
M'Kenzici  Thomas  Smith .  (2), 
John  Coutee,  William  Shortnian, 
John  Kennedy,  Jas.Morrison,  WiU 
Jiiini  Robinson,  John  Waters,  John 
Naseby. 

Marine  killed — ^Jacob  uSeafoid. 

Admtrars  cook  JcillcJ — Alex- 
ander Sapenaclc. 

06icers  wounded — Geo.  F.  Sev- 
motTf  lieuL,  badly  ;  William  Mil* 
lard»  C.  W.  Selwyn,  midUiipmen, 

badly ;  Hen.  Stokes,  Comer, 

P.  Peacock,  midzihipmOn,  slightly  i 
Jcrem,  Laurence,  supernumerary 
midshipman,  badly;  Daniel  iShe- 
ridan,  boatswain's  mate,  badly  ; 
Louis  Lape,  French  pilot,  badljK 

Seamen  wounded — Thorn  isH us- 
kins,  George  Martin,  Wm.  West- 
ern, James  Rogers,  Manuel  Say, 
John  Chester,  James  Scott,  Michael 
Atkinson,  Thomas  M'Carty,  Alex. 
M'Cloudy,  John  Laurence,  John 
Davy,  Lewis  Grant,  Robert  Hun- 
ter, Williiiip  Cody,  John  CuUam, 
i^om^s  Kenyon,  Jfoseph  Bell,  Pe- 
ter Johnson,  Thom:is  Gr.TOpus, 
William  Watson,  John  George, 
R'-bert  Wilson,  Michael  Hunt, 
peter  Kelly,  John  Casey,  H.  Ja. 
cobs,  all  badly ;  John  Rowan,  Wil- 
liam  Duncan,  Robert  White,  Mi- 
chael  Landy,  Daniel  Council,  Hen- 
ry Roach,  Michael  Perrith,  God- 
ftev  Hyer,  John  Holn}j.>s,  Daptiste 
Belville,  Hedrick  Anbert,  I'honiJis 
Evans,  Michael  Mannin^^,  John 
Bowre,  Alexander  La^>^  Cali\4n 
S>^ift,Edward  Teeile  (boy),Ch4rle8 
Hardy,  all  slightly. 

Secretary's  clerks  wounc^ed  — 
r — 5-^— Thomas,  badly;  Jeremiah 
Honey,  slightly.' 

Quarter-master  wouaded.-?i^G. 
Lamb,  slightly. 

Boauwain's  mates  wounded.— 
James   Maxwe^,  John    EUender, 


Serjeant  of  marines  wounded— 
Thomas  Jones,  baJlV. '  ' 

Private  marino*  wounded — Jo- 
seph -Sparkcs,  Edward  D  ivJ!»,,Tfao- 
mas  Jonips,  John  Pullen,,  Thomas 
Hodgets,  William  WIUl;^s,,John 
Pidmer,  William  Cannon,  Jqhn 
M'Gowan,  John  .  Adams,  Jamcs^ 
Ropers,  all  badly  ;  William  Clerkt 
F.  Davis,  Thomas  Lynch,  Fnincis 
Murpbv,  George  Bishop,  John  Sa* 
ville,.  all  slight!)'. 

Reti  n ue  wou nded^^-James Ward, 
John  Fulham,  slightly. 
*  Recapitulation — I  pi^tty  officer 
killed;  J 3  otHcers  wounded;  19 
seamen  killed  ;  48  sramen  wound- 
ed ;  1  marine  killed  ;  1 8  marines 
wounded.  Total— 'JI  killed,  an4 
T9  Wounded— 100. 

«       CANOPUS. 

(  Return  of  name^  not  sent.^ — 8 
kille  J,  1 5  badly  wounded,  7  slight- 
ly wounded.  Totiil — ISO  killed  ^nd 
v/ounded« 


SPRNCCR. 

(  Return  of  names  not  sent,) — 1 4 
seamen  ktlied  ;  U)  seamen  wound- 
ed 5  3  marines  l^illed ;  6  marines 
woimded. 

Name  of  officer  killed — Martin 
Oates,  bqalswnin. 

Names  of  (vfRcefs  wounded— 
Hon.  Robert  Stopford,  cap.,  slight- 
ly ;  James  Harris,  lient.,  slightly ; 
James  CLithl>ej-t»<)n,  I'^utcnant  of* 
marines,  badly ;  William  Neame, 
midshipman,  s(i<>;htiy. 

Recapitulation — 1  officer  killed; 
4  officers  wouiided;  |4  seamen 
killed ;  4 )  seamen  wounded  ;  3 
marines  killed  ;  6  marines  wimnd- 
ed.  Total— 18  killed  and  50  wound- 
ed— e>b, 

DONEGAL. 

Officer  killed— Charles^  H.  Ky. 
naston,  midshipman. 

Seamen   killed — William     Up- 

ham,  Jeremiah  WhUIv,    ^^'^illiam 

Bickhuu,  Axidrnv  Viabargh,  M  t^ 

(C  3)  van 
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van  Rtcliardson,  Benito  Jlodriguesi 
Lennard' Mason. 

Private  marines  killed — Wnl. 
Moore,  Patrick  Kenefick,  Edward 
"yriphurst,  John  Millichamp. 

Officers  wounded— Mr.  John 
^irey,  master;  Mr.  Ru^ell;    Mr. 

Ogleun ;  Mr. Acton,  ail 

badly. 

Seamen  and  marines  woimded — 
John  Owens,  Poregrine  Brigliton, 
.Tohn  Hutchson,  James  Elliott, 
David  Perkins,  Richard  Curtis, 
Thomas  Willson,  Joseph  Williams, 
James  Herriott,  Thomas  Murray, 
John  Chad  wick,  John  Butcher,  all 
badly ;  Thomas  Hnghcs,  Joseph 
Stanby,  Thontas  D acres,  Wm. 
Tolly,  Thomas  Cooper,  Rd.  Lewis, 
Henry  Moore,  Rt.  Casie,  Daniel 
Blaney,  James  Othew,  John  Mas- 
«>n,  James  Rces,  John  Cussens, 
John  Owen,  Wm.  Jone§,  Thomas 
M*Clay,  Henry  Shedley. 

Recapitulation — I  petty  .officer 
Jellied  ;  i'  officers  wounded  ;  7  sea- 
men killed ;  iiS  seamen  and  ma- 
rines wounded  ;  4  marines  killed. 
Total— l:i  killed,  and  37  wound- 
ed— 4-9. 

ATLAS. 

Seamen  killed — John  Ross,  John 
Neville,  John  Graves,  Wm.  Bond, 
John    Williamson,    John    Brown, 
Nich.  Bokman. 
'    Marine  killed — Sam*.  Chambers, 

Master  wounded — ^^Mr.  William 
Mowbray. 

Boatswain  wounded — Mr.  Ste- 
plien  Spargo.. 

•  Seamen  ^wounded — M.  Red? 
man,  Joshua  Barbnu,  John  Henley, 
Thomas  M'Bride,  3^^niuel  Chubb, 
Wm.  Robinsqn. 

Recapitulation — No  officer  kill- 
fd  ;  2  offJceT^  wounded ;  7  seamen 
killed  J  9  seamen  wounded  ;  1  'ma- 
rine wounded.  '  Tot^l— 8  killed 
and  1 1  '.vounded,  ♦  of  which  badly, 
Jnamtis  net  expressed)-^!!). 


AOAMEMfrON. 

Seaman  killed — 3.  Cavanagh. 

Boatswain's  mate  wounded— 
Richard  Busto. 

Seamen  wounded — ^.Tohn  Mor- 
gan, Alexander  M*Farlane,  Robert 
Bocock,  Eman  Joseph. 

Sei  jeant  of  marines  wounded — 
William  Norton. 

Corporal  of  marines  wounded — . 
Ro.^cr  Sturgeon. 

Private  marines  wounded — B. 
Kellen,  Timothy  Reilly,  John  Ro- 
bertson, Nicholas  Cooke,  William; 
Cole,  J.  Hallctt. 

Recapitulation — 1  seanaan  kill- 
ed; 5  seamen  wounded;  8  ma- 
rines wounded.  Total — 1  killed- 
iind  13  wounded — 14. 

Generijl  abstract  of  killed  and 
wounded. 

Superb. — 6  killed  and  56  wound- 
ed—62. 

Nortliumberland.— 21  killed  and 
79  wounded— KX). 

Canopus. — 8  killed  aiid-22  wound- 
ed—30. 

Spencer.— 18  killed  and  50 
wounded — 68.     , 

Donegal.— 12  killed  and  37 
wounded — 49. 

Atlas. — 8  killed  and  11  wound- 
ed^! 9. 

Agamemnon. — 1  skilled  and  13 
wounded — H. 
Total— 6 1-  killed  and  294  wounded* 

Grand  toal  of  British  killed  anci 
wQvinded — 338. 

J.  T.  DuCKWdRTH. 

S,ufer^9  off'  St.  Dcmw^uf^ 
Feb,  7,  1806- 

^s  it  is  impossible  for  language 
to  convey  an  adequate  sense  of  mv 
feelings  to  the  hon.  reav-admiral 
Cochrane,  for  the  noble  support 
rendered  me  by  the  Northumber- 
land, or  to  rear-admiral  Louis,  and 
the  captains  of  the  squadron  under 
Xay  command,  for  the  hpxytrj  and 
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jiidgn^eot  displayed  in  the  scrvic? 
iif itxeir  iking  and  country^  by  ef. 
fecting  a  coinplete  victory  in  as 
^h^rt  H  p4;riod  as  our  nayal  annaU 
can  piudiice,  1  therefore  c>^n  only, 
yith  a  heart  impressed  by  the  high- 
est sense  of  adnairation  and  appro- 
bAtiqn»  beg  to  offer  to  tiie  hoa. 
rear-adniiral  Cochrane,  rcar-adroi- 
ral  Louis,  the  captains,  otnoorj^,  and 
;»eamen^  and  to  the  oiHccJS,  noR- 
comm  stiioiied  officers  and  jirivatcs 
of  the  royal  marines,  ifay  warroevt 
Uianks  5  and  I  desire  that  the  cap- 
Cains  will  convey  those  my  scnti- . 
nsents  of  admiration  and  appro- 
bation, \^ith  thanks,  in  the  moKt 
gratifying  manner,  to  the  ofHccrs, 
seamen  and  royal  marines,  as  a 
proof  of  my  liigh  sense  of  tlieir  ser- 
vices in   the  battle   of  yesterday. 

J.  T.  DuCKWCiRTH. 

To  the  hon.  tear-admiral  Coch- 
i-ane,  rear-admiral  Louis,  the 
captains,  officers,  i^eamctt, 
and  royal  marines. 

^uf.ri,    to    Itctvani  of  ths 
ifj%on     of   Su  Domlngu€y 
R'h.B,  1806. 
Sir, 
Having,  in  a  letter  of  about  two 
hours    since,    acquainted    you    of 
my  intentions  to  fire  the  Imperial 
and  Diomedc,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tinn  now  to  say,  that  captain  Dunn, 
"whom  1  had  employed  in  that  .ser- 
vice, has  rescued  all  the  prisoners 
from  perishing  through  a  tremen- 
dous sea,  and  completed  the  whole 
of  the  service  highly  to  my  satis- 
faction, and  his  own  honour,  which 
I    am  to  desire  you  will  «tatc  to 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the.  ad- 
miralty ;  and  I  am,  «ir,  yours, -Sec. 
J.  T.  Duckworth. 
To  William  Marsden,  esq. 

Jidmlralty^jlicey  March  28. 
3%is  gazette  (xintains  leoters  from 
admiral  Dapres,  aud  cai^^fins  iiuU. 


and  Mackenzie,  of  ths  Malabar 
and  Wolf',  dated  at  Jamaica,  2d 
and  l3th  of  January,  announcjng 
tlie  capture  of  two  large  Frencli 
privateers,  viz.  Le  Regulateur»  of 
one  long  18  and  4*  bi  aiis  six- pounds 
ers,  and  80  men*  and  Le  Napot 
leon,  of  one  long  nine,  tvyo  121b, 
carronades,  fwo  fours,  aud  66  va&a^ . 
after  an  acltoa  of  an  liour  and 
three-quarters  wi'.h  tlie  Wolf,  ii) 
Y'hich  the  Utter  lost  two  men  kilj^ 
ed,  and  four  wound i-d — Le  Rc^ 
gulateur,  on  being  towed  out^  of 
die  bay  of  Azataclcroes,  Islajid 
of  Cuba,  sunk,  >vith  a  ^Ciwnan  of 
the  Malabjir  on  boai:d.-r-TiiC  cfcwa 
of  the  privateers  escj*ped  pn  shoj  e.  . 

FROM  THE    nunLIN    GAZETTE,      * 

Marcli  :>^. 

This  day  about  three  o'clock, 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  late  loxd- 
lient.  of  Ireland,  Ic.'t  the  Casrlc,  in' 
order  to  embark  on  board  his  ma- 
jesty's yacht  the  Dorset,  on  his  re-| 
turn  to  England. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
lord-licutciiant,  and  the  carl  of 
Hardwicke  went  together  from  thc*» 
Castle  in  the  state  c(^ach,  pi-Cceded 
by  the  leading  coaches,  in  y^hich 
were  ilie  officers  of  st:itc,  to  the 
South  Wall,  where  the  yacht  lay.' 
They  were  escorted  by  a  squadron 
of  dragoons,  and  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  and' 
persons  of  distinction ;  the  lerd* 
mayor,  sheriffs,  several  of  the  al- 
dermen and  principal  citizens  in' 
their  Carriages,  fonowed  by  a  con- 
course of  people  to  the  water  side ; 
the  streets  were  lined  by  the  regi- 
ments of  infantr)'  on  Dublin  duty.'- 
The  earl  of  llardwicke  received 
every  demonstration  of  respect,  in* 
passing  through  tlie  streets,  from 
the  people,  wlio  testified  their  re- 
gard t)^  i-ep-Mted  wishes  for  his- 
welfare  and  .sale  icturii  to  England 

■  (C  ^)  APRIL. 
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Downing-itrui^  jiprd  7»  ?8P6. 

A  dispatch  from  major-cieneral 
sir  D^Ti4  j^aird,  commanding  his 
inajisty*5  UQPP*  sit  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  dated  26th  January 
last,  addressed  to  lord  viscount 
Castlereagh,  has  been  received  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  Secretary  Wind- 
Jiam,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: 

J  had  the  honour  to  address 
your  lordship  on  the  13th  inst.  re- 
lative to  the  situation  of  afiairs  in 
this  colony,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
submit  to  your  lordship  my  sub- 
sequent operations  against  the  Ba» 
tavian  forces  commanded  by  lieu« 
tenant-general  Janssens,  and  which 
have  terminated  in  the  subjectioi^ 
of  the  whole  colony. 

^  According  to  my  orders  briga- 
dier*general  fier^sford  advanced 
with  a  detachment  of  the  arihy  on 
the  13th  inst.  to  occupy  the  village 
of  Stellenbosch,  and  secure  the 
strong  pass  of  Rpode  Sandy  with 
a  view  to  exclude  the  Batavian 
fprces  ifrom  that  productive  por- 
V'on  of  the  district,  and  to  preserve 
.£6'  9.urselves  an  undisturbed  inter*' 
course  vfith  the  farmers  below  the 
Kloof.  Lieutenant-general  Jans- 
scns  made  no  effort  to  dispute  these 
obj^ects,  but  contented  himself  w^th 
moving  his  forces  to  the  summit 
of  Hottentot  Holland's  Kloof,  ax^lS 
there  took'(:rQst,  waiting  apparently 
to  receive  ^kic^^^  overtures  of  paci- 
fication. Brigiidier-general  fieres- 
ford  availed  himself  of  this  aspect 
fjf  affairs  to  transmit  t^  lieutenant* 
{general  Janssens  a  TetVerfrom  me, 
tnd  took  that  occasion  6(^inounC'- 
fiig  that  he  was  vested  with  powers 
p  come  to  an  accommodation  )VitK 
jtijc  lieutenant-general. 
-    This   propo^ti^    prodace4    a^ 


truce  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  negotiation ;  but  it  were  su- 
perfluous to  pccupy  your  lordship's 
time  by  detailing  the  various  pre- 
tensions and  arguments  nr^ed  hj 
lieutenantogeneral  Janssens  m  ob» 
jection  to  the  terms  I  offered  to  his 
army;  but  the  result  thereof  af- 
forded so  little  prospect  of  accom- 
modation, that  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  move  the  59th  and  72d  regi- 
ments to  the  Rhode  Sana  Kloof* 
and  the  9Sd  regiment  towards  Hot- 
tentot HoUaiud,  with  a  view  to  a. 
combined  operation  with  the  SSd 
regiment,  which  had  sailed  on  the 
14th  inst.  for  Moselle  Bay,  in  order 
to  throw  itself  into  the  enemy's 
rear,  possess  the  Artaquos  Pass» 
and,  from  that  position,  cut  off  his 
retreat  through  the  district  of  Zvelr. 
lendam. 

Brigadier-general  Beresford  had 
acquiesced  in  the  prolongation^  o^ 
the  truce  with  general  Jansseo^i  for 
a  few  hours,  in  the  hopi^  that  further 
deliberation  might  dispose  him  to 
listen  to  the  very  honourable  and 
advantageous  terms  I  had  ofiered 
him;  and  at  the  moment  when 
every  expectation  of  his  renewing: 
tlie  negotiation  had  ceased,  his  mi- 
litary secretary^  captain  Debittz» 
waited  upon  me,  and  presented  a 
modified  draft  of  die  terms  oriei- 
nallj  proposed  by  roe.  On  my  de- 
clinmg  to  vary  the  conditions,  cap- 
tain Debittz  solicited  permission  to 
refer  niy  ultimatum  to  general 
Janssens;  and  was  at  length  au- 
thorised to.  notify  his  acceptance 
oftheni 

.  tn  consequence  of  this  notifica- 
tion I  dispatched  hrigadier.^g:efieral 
Beres£o^a  with  d^ectiohs  to  exe- 
cute a  tr^ty  on  ^e  conditions  fir^t 
offered  to  general  Janssens,  and 
whereof  I  have  now  the  hbnour  to 
transmit  your. lordship  an  authen- 
ticilled cop^'- . «  .:  .  W;.  .  ^»  . 
•  Articles 
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Articles  of  capitulation  proposed 
hj  lieutenant-^ieneral  Janssen$> 
governor  and  commander  in- 
chief  of  the  Batavtan  forces  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
•  brigadier-general  Beresford^duly 
aomorised  by  major-general  sir 
JDavid  Baird,  K.G.  and  commo- 
dore sir  Home  Pophara,  R.  M. 
commanding  the  military  an^ 
naval  forces  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. 

Art.  I.  As  soon  as  this  capitu- 
lation is  signed,  the  whole  or  the 
settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  all  its  dependencies, 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  held 
and  exercised  -by  the  Batavian  go- 
vernment, will  be  considered  as 
surrendered  by  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-general Janssens,  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty. — ^ns.  Agreed  to. 
Art.  IL  The  Batavian  troops 
are  to  march  with  all  their  bag- 
gage, arms,  &c.  to  a  place  here- 
after to  beagreed  upon,  and  retain 
every  thing,  as  well  what  belongs 
to  the  state  as  to  individuals,  and 
be  at  liberty  either  freely  to  dis- 
pose of  the  same,  or,  if  they  prefer, 
take  every  thing  a^ay  with  them* 
^— Ans.  The  Batayian  troops  shall 
march  from  their  present  camp 
^thin  three  day$,  or  sooner  if 
convenient,  with  their  guns,  arms, 
and  .bageage,  and.  with  all  the  ho- 
Ticurs  of  war,  to  Simon's  Town. 
They  shall  retain  all  private  pro- 
iperty,  and  the  officers  their  swords 
and  horses. 

But  their  arm*,  treasure,  and 
all  public  property  of  every  de- 
scription, togetoer  with  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses,  must  be  de- 
livered up.  In  consideration^  bow- 
ever,  of  then-  gallant  conduct,  the 
trooj>s  will  be  embarked  and  sent 
straight  to  Holland  af  the  expense 
of  the  British  government^  and  shall 
sK>t  be  ciKutomd  a«  pfrisonerft  «f 


war,  they  engaging  not  to  ^rve 
against  his  Sricannic  majesty,  or 
hu  allies,  until  they  have  been 
landed  in  Holland. 

Art.  HI.  The  battalion  of  Hot- 
tentot  light  infantry  shall,  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  march  to  the 

Slace  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  there^ 
eing  disbanded  by  general  Jans- 
sens,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  to 
their  own  country.— Ans.The  Hot- 
tentot soldiers  are  to  march  to  St- 
mon^s  Town  with  the  other  troops^ 
after  which  they  will  be  either  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try, or  be  engaged  in  the  British 
service,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Art.  IV.  Under  this  capitulation  ' 
shall  be  comprehended  aU  military 
men^  who,  being  wounded,  have 
not  been  able  to  folloyr  the  armyt 
and  have  fallen  into  the  hands  * 
of 'the  British.— Ans.  These  per- 
sons being  already  prisoners  of' 
war,  any  decision  respecting  ^em 
belongs  onlv  to  the  British  com* 
manc&  in  chief. 

Art  V.  The  officers  and  men 
belongiT\g  to  the  Batavian  army 
are  to  be  subsisted  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  government  until  they 
are  embarkecT- Ans.  Agreed  to. 

Art.  VI.  The  troops  shall  be 
transported  to  such  ports  of  the 
Batavian  republic  as  shall  be  se^ 
lected  by  lieutenant-general  Jans*  ^ 
sens.— Ans.  The  troops,  asin  an- 
swer to  the  second  article,  shall 
be  sent  to  some  port  in  Holland. 

Art.  VII.  The  sick  who  cannot 
be  removed  with  the  other  soldiers 
^X,e  to  be  attended  at  the  exj^ense 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  when 
recovered  sent  to  Holland.— Ans. 
Agreed  to. 

Art.  VIII.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  who  are  comprehended 
in  tliis  capitulation,  are  to  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  have 
been  granted  to  those  hi  Cape 
'    ^  Town, 
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Town,  accdrdlui^  to  tbe  capttula- 
tjQn  nf  the  lOtn  instiijxt.-^Ans. ' 
Ag»«ed  to,  with  the  exception  of 
i^ot  quartering:;  troops,  the  country 
not  h^iviug.-the  same  resources  as 
tire  towji,  and  this  right  having 
Veen  always  an  appendage  to  the 
BiLtavian  government. 

Art.  IX.  The  troops  whilst  on 
l^ard  sliJp  are  to  be  acconimr^dated 
and  fed  uccording  either  to  tbe 
putch  or  English  method^  a^  U 
niost  beneficial  to  lliexn. — Ans. 
The  trooDS,  when  embarked,  will 
be  treated  in  every  respect  as  Bri- 
tish troops  when  on  board  trans- 
ports. 

Art.  X.  Licatenant-gineral  Jans- 
a^ns  shall  be  at  liberty  t0J>end  home 
H  dispatch  to  KoUand,  and  will  re- 
ceive assistance  from  die  British 
commanders  in  forwarding  tbe 
same. — Ans.  A^^recdto. 
•.  Art.  XI.  The  baron  of  Hogen- 
dorp  havizig  expended  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  the  execution  of  agri- 
cultural plans,  he  shall  be  supported 
by  the  British  government  m  car- 
ry tng  his  plan  into  execution ;  and 
tt^e  Britisli  Kovcniment  shall  grant 
unto  him  atl  such  rights  and  privi- 
lej^es  as,  from  the  public  records, 
it  shall  ajopeiw  the  Batavian  go- 
vernment meant  to  have  given  him. 
-^Ans.  This  article  must  be  left 
^jtirely  to  tlie  discretion  of  the  Ai- 
l,ure  British  governor  or  comxxiaa- 
cjcrs. 

Art.  XII,  If  in  this  capitulation 
any  thing  doubtful  may  occur^  it 
shall  be  bona  tide  coubtrued  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Batavian  government. 
Ans.  If  any  doubt  should  arise  as. 
to  an)Liir;:iclje  contained  in  this  ca- 
pitulation, it  shall  be  decided  ac^ 
cording  <o  what  «b?il  ^ppezr  to  be 
just  and  honourablei  widiout  any 
preference  to  «itbdr  piirty. 

Givet)  under  our  hamis  and 
seals,  jJ^s  l^xl^  <j|as  ^'  2^mi 


ary  1 806^  Qi  t^e  Hott^teA 

Holland, 
(Signed)    J.  W.  Jahsssns* 

-        W.  C.  BftREf  FORD, 

:Brig.  gen. 
Executed  in  tbe  presence  of 

(iJii^ned)     J.  A.  Trutji r,  . 

J.  C  SjJITl*. 

Ratified  and  con^rmed  in  ^e 
Ca.stle  of  Good  Hope,  tjiis 
I9di  day  of  Janiiary  J80d. 
(Signed)      David  Bajrd, 
Major-gen.  conimaHder  in  chief. 
Home  Popham, 
Com,modore,  coir^m ending  his 
majesty '>  naval  forces. 

Mmsral/y-Oj/Hcf,  A^nljf  1^08. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of 
St.  Vincent,  K.  B.  admiral  uikL 
commander  in  cluef  of  his  majes- 
ty's fleet  employed  in  t\\e  CIuia-< 
nel,  Soundings,  See.  to  W.  Mars- 
den,  esq.  dated  on  board 'his  nut* 
jesty's  ship  the.  Hibernia,  off 
Ushant,  April  1,  ISOQ. 

Sir, 
I  inclose,  for  the  information  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
this  day  received  from  lieutenant 
T.  Ubher,  commanding  his  raajes* 
ty's  armed  brig  the  Colpoys. 
I  am, 

St.  Vincent, 

Colpoys 'lure J  Irig^  Plymouib^ 
MuTch  SO,  lb(X>. 

My  lord, 
I  have  the  honour  to  acqu:unt 
your  lordship,  that  cruising  in  his  ^ 
majesty's  brig  Colpoys,  under  my; 
command,  agreeably  to  the  ordei:^' 
of  admiral  Cornwullis,  ^n  tlie  2iat 
of.  this  mof\th,  we  <h-^bed  three 
SpanisU  luggers  into  the  port  of 
A  villas  {  and,  as  we  had  a  -fine 
commimdiug  br^e;^,  I  det:ermined 
on,  following  ijiem  ;irt,  jaatwitlu 
^UmduUi^  ik^  &c  ^.  A,  ftixfguidbja«e 
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tery  under  vhlch  thej  ran,  but 
wmch  I  considered  the  Colpojs  as 
competent'  to  silepce.  For  this  pur^ 
pose  we  prepared  for  anchoring 
witli  springs;  and,  on  arriving 
within  the  mnge  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  and  before  our  carronades 
could  be  worked  with  effect,  tlie 
wind  died  away.  To  draw  the  fire 
&om  the  brig,  and  in  order  to  lose 
no  time  ia  effecting  my  objects  the 
two  boats  were  immediate!  y  manned 
U'ith  volunteers,  and,  after  pushing 
through  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  from 
idie  batterj,  and  the  musketry  from 
a  party  ot  soldiers,  which  had  been 
sent  on  board  the  vessels  to  defend 
ihem,  I  succeeded  with  six  men,  in 
the  headmost  boat,  in  boarding  and 
garryiag  them,  the  enemy  jumping 
over  one  side  as  we  entered  on  the 
other ;  thirteen  of  them  fell  into 
our  hands :  the  second  boat,  which 
pulled  heavy,  came  up  afterwards, 
sind  we  succeeded  in  bribging  them 
off.  Notwithstanding  Uie  heavy 
6re  of  the  enemy's  battery  of  24- 
pounders,  two  men  only  deceived 
any  hurt ;  one  of  themj  I  am  sorry 
to  add,a  dangerous  wound,  though, 
I  hope,  not  mortal.  I  have  felt  it 
a  duty  I  owe  to  the  steady  courage 
and  perseverance  of  the  master, 
oriates,  and  crew  of  the  Colpoys, 
to  detail  to  your  lordship  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tills  little  enterprise, 
irs  they  have  universally  shown  the 
same  determination  in  my  support 
10  other  affairs  the  Colpoys  has 
been  engaged  in  since  I  have  had 
the  hotiour  to  command  them.  I 
aanex,  in  the  margin,  for  your  lord- 
s^ps'  information,  xlxc  names  pf  the 
faptured  vessels. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)     ThomXs  Ushbr. 
BLi^bt  hon.  earl  S>  Vincent,  &c. 

Names  of  the  captured  vessels : 
— La^anta  Buena  Ventura,  of  two 
ffiUSj  litudiin  with  fl<u  4n4  fte«l* 


San  Antonia,  of  two  guns,  ladea 
with  flax  and  steeL  $^n  Real,  i^ 
ballast,  and  sent  away  with  eleven 
prisoners.  , 

Wounded: — ^Thomas  Ash  (se- 
verely), and  John  Robinson. 

CARDIFF   ASSIZES.' 

There  was  only  one  prisoner  triedl 
at  these  assiases,  viz.  Mgrsran  Wil- 
liam, charged  with  the  wilful  mur- 
der of  Margaret  William,  his  ser- 
vant.  The  prisoner'^  servant  ha4 
beencommitted  on  the  samecharffe^ 
but  tlie  grand  jury  did  not  find  tk^ 
bill  against  him. 

In  support  of  the  prosecution  it 
appeared,  by  the  examination  of 
the  evidence,  that  one  evening  ixi 
October  last,  the  prisoner,  on  re^ 
turning  home  to  supper,  desurec^ 
the  deceased  to  get  him  some  bread 
and  butter ;  but  that,  not  being  sa- 
tisfied as  to  the  quantity,  som^ 
words  arose ;  and  the  deceased  ob« 
serving  that  the  ghost  of  his  bro- 
ther had  appeared  to  her,  and  tha^ 
she  had  been  informed  by  other 
persons  that  they  had  seen  the 
same,  he  got  up  and'  laid  hold  of 
her,  and  shook  her  violently,  struck 
herwfth  his  fist  on  the  side,  threw 
her  on  the  ground  aiKl  dragged  her 
about,  and  gave  her  some  blow^ 
with  his  hands  and  knees  on  the 
thighs  and  lower  part  of  her  belly.. 
While  the  decdksed  was  down  s^ 
requested  the  witness,  who  was  a 
servant  of  the  prisoner,  to  assist 
her ;  but  Morgan  William,  the  son,; 
desired  him  not  to  interfere,  for  the 
deceased  bad  caused  much  mischief 
in  the  family*  ^oon  after  the  wo^- 
man  appeared  to  be  dead,  and  was 
lifted  into  a  chair.  Whilst  she  was 
in  the  chair  the  prisoner  appeared 
to  be  in  a  distraction  of  grief,  called 
her  his  dear  Peggy,  begged  she 
would  speak  to  him,  and  kissed 
her  yn  ^  cheak.     Some  spirits 
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were  then  put  into  her  mouth, 
whfch  the  witness  could  not  tell 
n  heiher  she  swallowed  or  not,  and 
.  she  was  afterwards  taken  up  stairs 
€r!i  the  shoulder  of  Morgan  Wil- 
liam, the  son. 

A  boy^  fifteen  years  old,  stated 
that  the  prisoner  desired  him  to 
s:iy  that  the  deceased  had  died  in 
a  fit,  if  any  one  asked  him. 

liie  funeral  took  place  about  the 

osual  time  after  a  natural  death,  at 

ten  o'clock  in  the  day-time,  and 

^  was  attended  by  the  friends  of  the 

"  deceased. 

Richard  Griffith,  esq.  the  coro- 
rer,  deposed,  that  about  ten  days 
after  the  death  an  inquest  was  de- 
manded, and  that  he  had  direct'^d 
the  body  to  be  taken  ,«p.  Upon 
examination  there  appeared  many 
marks  of  violence  on  the  thighs 
and  Icfwer  part  of  the  belly,  evi. 
dentlymade  by  an  obtuse  instru- 
ment, and  which  he  \%'as  convinced 
could  not  be  the  effect  of  natural 
corruption,  nor  the  marks  of  any 
previous  eruptive  disease :  that,  be- 
ing satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
death,  he  did  not  open  the  body. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  there 
might  be  some  cases  of  sudden 
death  which  could  only  be  disco- 
Tcrfed  by  a  dissection  of  the  parts. 
Upon  bein?  asked  by  the  court 
what  was  his  belief  of  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  she  died 
in  consequence  of  the  bruises  she 
bad  received. 

Y>T*  Turton,   on  behalf  of  the 

•  prisoner,  said  he  was  a  physician 
residing  at  Swansea,  and  had  some- 

•  times  seen  cases  of  sudden  death* 
Being  desired  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  probability  o{  discoloora- 
tfons  of  the  skin  appearing  after 
ifeath,  in  a  very  clear  and  scientific 
manner  he  informed  the  court,  that 
tht:  circulation  of  the  blood  i^  the 


last  effort  of  existence;  that,  after 
the  body  is  to  outward  appearance 
dead,  circulation  may  be  tor  some 
tii|ie  going  on,  though  in  an  im- 
perceptible degree ;  tSat  while  cir- 
culation goes  on,  the  vessels  must 
be  necessarily  in  action,  and  more 
or  le^  full  of  blood;  and  that 
during  this  time,  even  after  the 
appeanmce  of  dissolution,  they  may- 
be broken  by  any  violence  or  rough 
handlingi  and,  discharging  theiv 
contents,  occasion  discolourations 
of  the  skin.  He  likewise  observed 
that  there  were  various  internal 
disorders  and  malformations  of^  the 
organs,  which  might  be  exasperated 
by  AHolent  agitations  of  the  passions 
or  feelings  so  as  to  cause  sudden 
death ;  tiiat  even  the  passions  them- 
selves, by  an  excess  of  exertion, 
might  produce  immediate'  deaths 
by  spasm,  rupture  of  an  artery,^ 
&c. ;  and  that  these  various  inter- 
nal causes  of  sudden  death  can  only 
be  discovered  by  dissection* 

The  learned  judge,  in  a  speech 
of  much  energy  and  eloquence^ 
recapitulated  the  evidence  to  the 
juij ;  and  the  latter,  after  retiring 
a  few  momenits^  brought  in  their 
verdict— Guilty  of  manslaughtet. 

On  the  following  morning  the 
judge  passed  sentence  on  the  pri- 
soner in  the' following  inapxessiye 
address : 

"  Morgan  William,,  ypu  ai^  con- 
victed ofmanslaughter  alone,  upon 
a  charge  of  murder,  which  it  was 
the  express  opinion  of  the  court 
that  your  guilt  had  incurred,  if  the 
facts  in  evident  were  believed. 
ITie  jury,  therefore,  m.pst  either 
have  set  up  their  judgment  of  the 
law  against  ours,  or  have  misun- 
derstood the  law  as  delivered  by 
me,  or  have  disbelfeved  the  wit- 
nesses, or  have  been  misled  by  the 
effect  of  your  char^ter  as  a  peace- 
^t  andi-good;:iiatured  man.  As« 
.  *'      '        to 
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^o  their  preference  of  their  own  law 
in  direct  and  wilful  opposition  to 
thact  of  the  court>  I  cannot  and  will 
not  believe  it  \  in  other-  words,  I 
must  not  believe  them  to  have 
iiibused  theft  power  antl  violated 
Uieir  duty.  If  t  was  mistuider- 
istood,  it  was  not  for  want  of  all 
the  efforts  in  my  po\<''er  to  impress 
tiie  ruk  aiid  principle  upon  their 
Ininds  with  all  the  accuracy  and 
precision  which  I  could  stamp  upon 
them.  As  to  the  discredit  of  the 
'witnesses,  it  happens  that  not  one 
of  them  was  impeached  by  your- 
self. No  witnesses  in  my  judicial 
experience  ever  delivered  their  tes- 
timonies with  more  deUcacy  or  cau- 
tion;'one  of  thetti,  unsolicited, 
marked  in  his  evidence,  that  when 
you  kicked  this  woman  you  had  no- 
shoes  on.  The  difference  in  effect 
was  trivial,  but  in  his  mind  it  oc- 
curred as  a  feature  softeninjg;  the 
outrage.  The  son  oi  that  father, 
ia  boy  to  whom  yoii  recommended 
a  false  account  of  the  death  in  con- 
fidence, apart,  and  with  him  alone, 
is  confirmed  by  the  woman  who 
laid  out  the  deceased,  and  who  re- 
presents that  you  told  the  same 
fiction  to  her.  The  evidence  of  the 
leoroner  and  surgeon,  Mr*  Grif- 
fiths, to  the  cause  of  the  death  as 
occasioned  by  your  violence,  must 
have  convinced  the  jury  when  they 
found  you  guilty  or  manslaughter. 
They  must  therefor^  haye  tliought 
(with  me)  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Tur- 
ton  wasted  and  thrown  away.  He 
^lightened  us  with  certain  other 
causes  of  death,  reconcileable  to  si^ 
mQar  appearances,  but  which  had 
no  ground  for  th'^m  in  the  fact. 
His  evidence  therefore  might  have 
been  sjjared.  As  to  your  charac- 
ter, if  It  were  trtie,  (and  t  will  as- 
sume its  truth,)  it  would  prove  that 
you  have  deceived  your  neighbours, 
Vid  that  you  havt  deserved  a  cha- 


racter the  reverse  of  that  which  has 
been  given.  Had  a  thousand  wit* 
nesses  called  you  ^*  peaceable  and 
good  natured»"  this  one  transaction 
of  pride  and  revenge  would  out- 
weigh them  all.  ■  The  jury  may 
have  thoucfht  you  did  not  mean 
to  kill,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
guilty  of  murder ;  in  oUier  words 
liiay  have  thought  you  Intoniied 
cruelty  and  mischief  in  the  extreme 
to  this  defenceless  woman,  but  short 
of  death.  If  the  fact  here  supposed  - 
Were  true,  the  opinion  that  it  wns 
therefore  no  murder  would  have 
been  false ;  and  it  was  reprobated 
by  me  with  jll  the  ener^  which, 
armed  by  the  law,  I  could  give  to- 
the  opinions  I  delivered.  But  could 
they  believe  the  fact,  that  you  did 
not  mean  to  kill ;  you  that  said  the 
very  minute  before  you  made  the 
first  attack,  */  it  was  in  your  hands 
to  kill  her?'*  Perhaps  they  believe 
you  were  not  master  of  your  own 
reason,  but  were  heated  by  passion 
from  the  moment  of  your  first  anger 
up  to  the  very  instant  of  this  poor 
creature's  death.  Could  they  be- 
lieve it?  Could  they  believe  you 
heated,  when,  after  such  a  feather 
of  provocation,  you  fell  upon  a  de- 
fenceless person  who  did  not  raise 
her  hand  against  you,  beat  her 
with  your  fist  upon  the  bosom  and 
thighs,  kicked  h^r,  and  when  sh6 
w^  down  pressed  your  knees  upon 
several  parts  of  her  body,  inflicting- 
blows  and  contusions  even  upon 
her  waist  ?  Could  they  believe  you 
were  heated,  when,  upon  her  af- 
fijcting  appeal  to  heisftcllow- servant, 
you  commanded  him  to  desist  from 
any  help  to  her  ?  Could  they  be- 
lieve that  you  had  no  deliberate  ha- 
tred in  your  mind,  when  there  is  not 
one  mark  of  your  penitence  and  re- 
morse ?  Your  *'  distraction**  was  the 
horror  of  momentary  panic,  and  it 
came  too  late^   But  it  was  followed 
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bp,  in  k  vett  sh6rt  f>^riod,  by  the 
command  of  a  most  wicked  false- 
hood, in  cold  blood,  impressfed  upon 
bnfe  of  your  servants, — a  falsehood 
asserted  the  ve^y  next  morning,  by 
yourself.  Hundreds  have  bcfen  ex^ 
%cuted  fof  murders  less  aggravated 
and*  less  cruel.  It  is  the  second  in- 
stance iti  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
since  my  ju(ficial  interceurse  with 
It,  (and  I  shall,  after  this  acquittal, 
fear  that  it  will  tiot  be  the  last,)  of 
a  master's  ty^anny  to  a  servant  end- 
ing in  death  and  in  murder.  What- 
ever motives  of  judgment  or  of  cott- 
icience  induced  tlie  jury  to  delivei* 
this  verdict,  it  will  be  long  felt  a$ 
ii  deep  stain  upon  the  county,  <*that 
Juch  guilt  as  yours  could  escape,'* 
though  I  impute  no  blamfe  to  the 
mercy  which  I  cannot  understand. 
<*  You  have  taught  your  son  t6 
Resemble  you.  Me  did  venturfe  to 
fcntreat  that  you  would  arrest  ypuf 
fnurderinghand:  But  when?  Aftei* 
£he  victim  had  expired.  He  had 
previously  fomented  your  bitterness 
igainst  tliis  wretched  creature  by 
telling  that  idle  stoiy  of  the  ghost, 
^^hich  you  resented  by  killing  her. 
When  he  addressed  himself  to  her, 
supposing  her  to  be  alive,  It  was  in 
terms  ot  unfeeling  insult :  "  YoU 
have  done  (said  he)  mischief  enough, 
go  to  bed."  God  of  mercy  I  are 
servants  to  bp  thus  treated  ?  Is  it 
in  this  generous  island  that  we  can 
hear  of  such  tyrannies  ?  Had  the 
jury  convicted  you  of  the  murder^ 
fiot  all  your  opulence,  or  the  in- 
terest it  could  make,  would  have 
friveh  to  the  short  interval  between 
your  sentence  and '  your  death  one 
additional  hour.  Who  would  iilVa- 
f^itie  that  I  am  talking  all  this  time 
6f  manslaughter,  which  is,  in  its 
legal  acceptance,  heated  passion, 
or  a  wanton  act  with  no  peril  of 
life,  but  ending,  by  accident  un- 
foreseen,  m  death  ?^Th6  jury  would 


themselves  'ign6rantly  tell  us,  th-A 
If  it  be  not  murder  it  is  tery  ncaV 
it,  and  is  the  rhoSt  aggravated  df 
manslaughter,  which,  of  coutse, 
v^ould  call  upon  us  to  mflict  all 
fexeniplaiy  )[>unishmcnt  upon  such 
"to  o^dtr.  In  truth,  it  is  ^  intrt*- 
der;  it  is  hothing  felte.  Not  t)nt 
feature  6f  the  mitigated  xrrime  ap^ 
pears.  It  is  at  the  best  a  depraVei 
Und  cruel  -outrage,  ^ndsingemli 
life,  and  ending  in  the  death  ftX- 
which  it  was  calculated;,  but  ak 
the  worst  it  is  also  deliberation  in 
cold  blood,  and  ^ith  a  decfded 
i^urpose  to  kill  ;'in  both  of  these 
views  it  is  equally  a  murder.  Yfet 
how  to  punish  it  under  its  nartnfe  t>F 
toanslaughtef  is  a  difficulty.  We 
•are  crippled,,  and  yet  it  ii  tio  dis^. 
honour  to  the  law  that  .we  are,  foi: 
it  never  supposed  that  a  rase  lik6 
this  could  have  the  name  of  nian- 
klaughtet  stamped  opon  it  by  a 
Verdict.  Wfe  cannot  Jmprison  fof 
the  offence  t6  which  your  gaik  has 
been  softened  by  the  Verdict,  for 
morfe  than  one  year.  Vtit  addi- 
tional punishment  6f  buVhiti^  in 
the  hand 'for  manslatightet  (pr6- 
perly  understood)  Was  absurd  and 
cruel,  or  both.  But  In  a  c'afefe  likfe 
this,  one  lialf-laments  that  it  has 
been  superseded.  Branded,  how- 
ever, you  are  still  to  be— conscience 
will  inflict  that  penalty;  the  kb- 
horrence  of  your  character  in  fevery 
feeling  heart  will  pollute  yoiir  path 
and  your  bed.  The  day  will  conle 
tvhen  this  murder,  As  I  call  it  still, 
(and  by  its  trUe  natne,)  ivlU  sit 
heavily  upon  your  soul,  unless  the 
guilt  is  deeply  repented  before  that 
hour  shi^ll  come.  The  only  pu- 
nishment which  is  now  to  be  addej 
by  the  court,  instead  of  burning  in 
tlie  hand,  is  fine.  '  As  yoiir  fortune 
is  ample,  and  as  \fre  are  desirous  to 
fiiark  our  Sense  oT.your  guilt,  we 
shbdld  inake  tliift  filii  1wttti]flJ&t 
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is  ^ell  as  pctirtl.  But  here  agnin 
■we  are  crrppled ;  for  th6  law,  con- 
fenrpbthig  what  Is  inanslau^htdr, 
^not  d  case  likd  yoiXrk,)  has  told 
OS  that  it  must  bt  a  mocfdrate  fine. 
VpGh  what  prin^'iple  I  caiinDt  im:l-: 
jiiK»>  Hut  the  court  hits  it)  general 
considered  th6  \Vcrd  nrodcritte  as. 
mtehdfing  a  nominal  fine,  and  has 
deemed  it  satisfied  In  aprgravated 
fnaJislJtu^rhtef  by  ii  shilling;*.  We 
have  upon  fprmer  occasions  broke  in 
tipon  tnjlt  judicial  habit  elsewhere, 
an4  are  willing  t6  embrace  tlie^ 
cdllim  of  thi?  singularity.  In  your 
CJt^"  we  impoiie  501.  as  the  fine,  the 
Ao^  airjple  that  was  per!iaps  ever 
ihActfed  upon  i  manslaughter,  but 
^Ml,  if  {Compared  with  your  guilt, 
njoderate  iii  our  vTeW  of  if,  and  re- 
<?6hcileable  t6  a  sound  exercise  of 
drstretion,-^so  moderate,  tliat  if  it 
wns  not  fof  that  >^ord  wc  should 
have  made  it  four  times  heavier. 
Your  sentence  therefore  is,  that  you 
life  imprisoned  for  one  yfear  in  the 
county  gaol,  that  you  pay  501.  as 
a  fiiie,  and  be  ihiprisoned  until  that 
firle  IS  paid. 

ft.  About  two  o'clock  this  morning 
the  neighbourhood  of  East  Smith- 
field  was  alarmed  by  a  dreadful 
crash,  like  the  rolling  of  thunder^ 
wh^n  it  was  itnmediately  discovered 
tfia't  ti  stack  of  chimneys,  in  the 
centre  of  two  very  old  houses,  in 
Back-lane,  near  the  extremity  of 
Rosemary-lane,  had  fallen  in,  car- 
rying along  with  it  the  houses  dieih- 
selves,  down  to  the  ground-floor, 
aiid  overwhelming  the  unfortunate 
rj»habitarrs  in  one  common  ruin. 
JBlve: ,'  assistance  was  instantly  pro- 
ctn-ed,  but  hot  less  than  fifteen  per- 
sons, male  aiid  female,  su^ered 
^rnore  or  less.  It  is  supposed,  that 
there  Were  not  less  than  fifty  Or  sixty 
persons  within  tlie  walls  at  the  time. 
Que  woman  was  dug  out  of  tlie 
Ahlii&L  quite   iciid;    stnoxh&r    so 


Tftuch  brui^d  that  slie  Tifts  ^mci 
died./  "••.'. 

Inclosiirefj  froii;  the  crffl  of  St.  Vin- 
■  c^nt,  ^dated  orf  board  t!h*e  Hibcfi 
'  nis,  off  Us'hiint,  Al>fii'ii-,  IStfe. 

Prince  of  IVaksi  -^A^ihrfurt^ 
Jj.rU  9.  •' 
,  My  lord,  .  ; 
.  I  have  the  honour  to  transn^it  to 
your  lordship  a  copy  of  die  letter 
I  have  this  day  received  fromrcapt; 
lord  Cochrane,  of  his  majesty's' shif^ 
Pallas,  under  n^  orders.  It  wj^ 
not  be  necessary  for  xne,  my  Iprdf 
to  comment  en  the  intrepidity  an4 
good  conduct  display e<l -by  lord 
Cochrane,  his  oilkers  and  men*  la 
the  execution  of  a  very  hu/^ardoui- 
enterprise  in  the  Gafonne  \  a,  river 
the  mon  difficult,  perhaps^  in  its 
tiavigiation  of  any  on  tliis  cot^st. 
The  complete  access  that  attended 
it,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the 
ytssels  of  war,  mentioned  in  tlie 
said  letter,  oA  the  coast  of  Areas- 
sote,  bespeaks  their  merits  more 
fully  than  is  in  my  power  to  dot 
to  which  may  be  fairly  added,  that 
pothi^g  can  evincQ  more  clearly 
tlie  high  state  of  discipline  of  the 
crew  of  the  Pallas  than  the  huma- 
nity sho^vn  by  Uiem  co  the  enemy, 
ia  the  coai^ict. 

EdW.  THORNBORbUOHj 

Theeafflof  St.  Vineenu         .      , 

Piitlisy  off  Cha^str Oily  yijp-76., 

.  .  Sir,  _  .  ^ 

Having  received  inrdhtir^tion, 
^hich  proved  correct,  of  the  .^itua- 
t'ion  of  the  corvettes  in  tli^^  river  of* 
Bourdeaiix,  a  Utile  after  dark,  oiv 
tlie  evening  of  the  5th,  the  Pall.i^ 
was  anchored  cIos<;  to  the  sh6al  or 
Cordovan;  and  it.  gives  me  satis- 
faction to  relate,  tiiat,  about  flirce 
o'clock,  the  riatioiuil  corvette  La 
Tap.lgcusCi  of  H  tbhg  I2.p<uihdus 

and 
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and  95  inen»  which  had  the  guard, 
vf^t  boarded,  carried,  and  ciit  6ut» 
about  20  miles  above  the  shoals, 
within  two  heavy  batteries,  in  spite 
of  all  resistance,  hy  the  first-lieute- 
nant  Mr.  Haswell,  Mr.  Sutherland 
the  master,  Messrs.  Perkins,  Craw- 
ford, and  Thompson,  together  with 
the  quarter*masters,  am  such  of 
the  seamen,  the  Serjeants,  and  ma* 
rines,  as  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  place  in  the  boats.  The  tide 
of  fiood  ran  strong  at  day4ight. 
La  Tapageuse  made  sail;  a  ge- 
neral alarm  was  given ;  a  sloop  of 
war  followed,  and  an  action  con- 
tinued, often  within  hail,  till,  by 
the  same  bravery  by  which  the 
Tapageuse  was  carried,  the  sloop 
of  war,  which  had  been  before'' 
saved  by  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent alone,  after  about  stn  hour's 
firing  was  compelled  to  sheer  off, 
having  suffered  as  much  in  the  hull 
as  the  Tapageuse  in  the  Hgging. 
The  conduct  of  the  bfficers '  and 
men  will  be  justly  appreciated. 
With  confidence  I  shall  now  beg 
leave  to  recommend  (hem  to  the 
notice  of  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty.  It  is  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  same  morning, 
when  at  anchor,  waiting  for  tfce 
boats  (which,  by  the  bye,  did  not 
return  till  this  momin|[),  three 
ships  were  observed  bearing  down 
towards  the  Pallas,  making  many 
signals:  they  were  soon  perceived 
to  be  enemies.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  anchor  was  weighed,  and,  with 
the  remainder  of  Uie  officers  and 
crew,  we  chased,  drove  on  shore, 
and  wrecked,  ene  national  2Ugun 
diip,  one  of  22  euns,  and  La  Ma- 
li^ieuse,  a  beautiful  corvette  of  18 
guns;  their  masts  went  by  the 
board,  and  they  were  involved  in 
a  sheet  of  spray.  All  in  this  ship 
showed  good  zeal  for  his  majesty's 
service.    The  warrant  officers,  and 


Mr.  Tattnall  tnidshipmani  supplied 
the  place  of  those  commissioned. 
The  absence  of  lieutenant  Mapple^ 
ton  is  to  be  regretted ;  he  would 
have  gloried  in  the  expedition  wiih 
the  boats,  llie  assistance  rendered 
by  Mr.  Drummond,  of  the  royal 
marines,  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Subjoined  is  a  list 
of  the  wounded,  together  with  the 
vessels  captured  and  destroyed  since 
the  26th  ultimo. 

CoeHRANEtf 

Adimral  Thomborough. 

Killed — None.    Wounded — 9* 

Vessels  taken  or  destroyed — ^Le 
Dessaix,  chasse  maree,  taken ;  L'Isle 
d'Aix,  ditto,  tiken ;  La  Pomone 
brig,  taken ;  a  large  brig,  burnt ; 
a  chasse  maree,  wrecked^ 

National  ships— ^La  Tapageuse, 
of  14  jjuns  and  95  men,  taken ;  La 
Malicieuse,  of  18  gunsj  wrecked ; 
imperial  s)iip,  of  24  guns,  wrecked; 
imperial  ship  of  22  ?uns,  wrecked. 

[This  gazette  sSso  conuins  a 
letter  from  capt.  Brace,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Virginie,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  having,  on  the  9th  in- 
stant, captured  the  Spanish  schooner 
privateer  Vengador,  of  14-  guns  and 
82  men.] 

Admtrahyofficey  Jfnl26. 

lliis  gazette  contains  an  inclo- 
sure  from  admiral  Young,  of  a  let* 
ter  from  capt.  T.  M.  Allan,  Qf  lie 
Hind  revenue  cutter,  dated  off  Cat- 
water,  April  Si .  It  states,  that  on 
the  18th  the  cutter  fell  m  with  a 
Prench  brig  privateer  of  14  guns, 
three  leagues  N.  N.  £.  of  Scilly. 
She  fired  a  broadside  and  a  volley 
of  musketry,  and  then  crowded  all 
sail  to  get  off;  but,  after  a  running 
fight  for  three  hours,  she  struck  ta 
the  Hind,  and  proved  to  be  L'In- 
trepide,  of  St.  Maloes,  of  14  guns, 
eieht  of  which  were  in  the  hold. 
The  captain  and  two  of  the  crew 
were  killed,  and  two  wouaded#  The 
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Hind  had  none  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  privateer  had  been 
but  20  days, and hadcaptured four 
vessels. 

An  inclosure  from  sir  A.  Coch* 
rane  contains'  a  letter  from  capt. 
J.  Smyth,  of  the  Woolverine,  dated 
January  S ! ,  60  leai^uei  to  the  wind* 
ward  of  Barbadoes,and  announcing 
the  capture  of  the  French  schooner 
privateer  La  Petite  Contiance,  of 
three  guns  and  50  men :  iind  an- 
other* from  capt. ,  Baricer,  of  the 
Grenada  brig,  dated  off  Grenada, 
February  18,  stating  tlie  capture 
of  the  French  schooner  letter  of 
marque  Princess  Murat,  having 
two  4!2-pounders,  one  £>-pounder, 
and  several  swivels,  v;ich  52  men. 
The  enemy  had  tliree  men  killed 
and  seven  wounded ;  on  board  the 
Grenada,  Mr.  Atkins,  ;he  master, 
was  wounded,  and  a  boy  killed. 
The  enemy's  guns  were  mounted 
in  such  'a  manner  .  as  to  enable 
tliem.to  bear  at  the  same  time  in 
any  direction.  Captain  Barker  be» 
stows  great  praise  on  Mr.  Malone, 
sublieutenant,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Briggs,  midshipmen,  and  a  party 
of  the  GOth  regim.ent,  who  were 
serving  as  marines,  as  well  as  on 
the  whole  of  the  crew. 

A  letter  from  capt.  Younghus- 
band,  of  JL'Heureiix,  to  W.  Mnrs- 
den,  eM,  announces  the  capture 
of  La  Bellone  French  privateer, 
of  H  9-poundtrs  and  117  men; 
and  of  La  Bocume  priyateef,  of 
three  v^Mn^  'and  60  nicn.  I^i  Bel- 
lone  had  on  board  tSOOO  dollars, 
hciftxg  her  owner's  share  of  a 
pr\te  whi  A  they  had  carried  into 
Cayenne. 

'  Admiralty-office,  Jprll  29. 

This  gazette  contain?  a  letter 
from  capt,  Stockham,  of  the  Thiirt- 
derer,  to  lord  Colllngwood,  an- 
nouncing die  capture  of  a  Spanish 
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Schooner  privateer,  of  14  guns  and 
61  men,  from  Bayonne.  She  had 
been  out  15  days,  and  had  captur- 
ed a  Swede,  a  Hamburgher,  and  a 
Dane  ;  which  last  was  retaken  by 
the  Thunderer* 

CEREMONIAL     OF     THE     TRIAL     OF 
LORD    MELVILLE. 

Firtt  day^  Tuesday y  April  29. 

At  J  0,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  came  to  tlie  house, 
and  in  a  short  time  took  the  chair. 
He  then  dispatched  tlie  serjeant  at 
arms   to   clear  the  passages,  and 
about  half- past   10  proceeded  to 
tlie  bar  of  the  house ;   when  the 
members,  being  called  over  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  counties,  proceeded  to 
Westminster    Hall.      At  37  mi- 
nutes past  10,  Mr.  \Miitbread  ap- 
peared,  and,   preceding  the  .other 
managers  by  a  few  paces,  r^aired 
to  the  box  prepared  for  them.     He 
v»7;is  followed  by  Mr.   Fox,  lords 
HowTck,   H.  Petty,  A  Hamilton, 
aiitl   Robert  Spencer,  and  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  commons 
associated  with  him  in  conducting 
the  impeachment.     They  were  all 
III  court  dresses.     As  soon  as  the 
managers  were  seated,  the  other 
members  of  the  house  of  dommons 
came  in,   according  to  the  order 
in  which  their  names  had    been 
called  over;  but  took  their  seats 
indiscriminately    on    the    benches 
prepared  for  them,  on  the  right  of 
the  hall,  kn^king  from  the  mronie 
which  is  placed  at  the  upper  end, 
close  to  the  steps  ascending  to  the 
courts  of  king's  bench  and  chance* 
ry-     When  the  members  had  been 
all  seated  sgme  minutes,  the  speak- 
er entered,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
chair  preps^rcd  for  him,  in  the  n>id- 
dle  of  tlve  fron.t  row  of  the  benches 
of  the  commons.    The  number  of 
members  present  was  near  500: 
(D)  but 
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Imt  the  whole  of  the  space  prepar- 
«d  for  the  house  of  commons  was 
not  occupied  ;  the  galkry  hehmd 
the  managers'  box  being  not  above 
one- fourth  full.  About  II,  the 
lords  moved  from  their  own  cham- 
ber of.  parliament,  the  clerts  of 
parliament  first,  the  masters  of 
chancery  following  them,  next  the 
Serjeants,  then  the  judges;  after 
them  a  herald,  and  then  the  elder 
50DS  of  peers,  and  peers  mmor; 
(hen,  after  the  usliers,  the 


Barons,  2  and  2,^ 
&shops. 
Viscouiits, 
"Earls. 


Marquises* 
Dukes. 
Archbishopsi. 
Ld.  Chancellor. 


In  about  five  minutes  after  the 
speaker  had  taken  his  seat,  the 
proc«s&»on  from  the  house  of  lords 
begaii  to  enter  tlie  hall.  First 
came  Messrs.  Rose  and  Cowpcr, 
clerks  of  the  lords;  next,  th6  mas- 
tK?i:s  of  chancery,  then  the  judges- 
Tlie  heralds  at  arms  next  appear- 
ed, who  ti'cfe  followed  by  die  bi- 
shopsj  borons,  and  viscounts.  After 
Hn  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  peers  of  the  degree  of  earl 
came  in,  followed  by  the  chan- 
cellor.- At  this  time  lord  Melvfllc 
entered  the  court  from  the  bottom 
of  the  haA,  amd,  proceeding  round 
tfie  eottxvsers  box,  took  his  pkce 
tnsirfe  the  bar,  rmmediately  be- 
hind tlie  barons'  bench,  and  just 
before  Messrs,  Adam  and"  Plomer,^ 
his  cou;iscl.  Hi^  lordship  was  in 
a  court  dress,  bottle  green,  with 
cut  steet  buttons  j  he  was  unrobed, 
and  sat  with  his  face  towards  the 
box  ol^the  manager*  of  the  im- 
peachment. He  displayed  a  man- 
ly composure,  and  was  particular^ 
ly  attentive  to  the  opening  speech 
of  Mr.  "Whitbvead.  In  "^the  box 
allotted  to  lord  Melville's  counsel, 
Mr.  Robert  Dundas,  lord  Mel- 
ville's son,  sat,  exhibiting  a  very 
digi'tlicd  and  ititeresting  uaiutl  of 
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sensibility  and  firmpess.  His  con- 
duct in  the  house  of  commons,  ia 
the  most  trying  discussions  "relative 
to  lord  MeWille's  conduct,  had^ 
previously  establis^d  a  general 
feeling  oi  respect  fbt^is  character^ 
which  he  sustained  very  well'bjr 
his  becoming  deportnoent  this  day. 
After  the  earls,  the  marquises, 
dukes,  the  abp.  of  York,  the  pri- 
mate,and  the  lord  chancellor,  enter- 
ed in  order ;  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
•  royal  being  last  m  the  ^ptocession^ 
which  was  closed  by  the  pxincc  of 
Wales.  All  the  peers  bowed  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons as  they  passed  by,  an^d,  ad- 
vancing in  front  of  the  dirone,  each 
peer  made  ol>eis;mce,  and  proceed- 
ed  to  his  place.  All  the  peers  were 
habited  iii  the  fail  robes  of  their  re- 
spective ranks.  As  soon  .as  they 
were  seated,  silence  was  proclainri- 
ed,  under  pain  of  imjftisonment, 
by  die  Serjeant  at  arms,  who  made 
the  following  proclamation: 

"  Oyez!  Oyez!Oyez!  Wliercas 
charges  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors have  been  exhibited  by 
the  honourable  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons.m  the  name  of  themselves  and 
of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain, 
against  Henry  lord  viscount  Mel- 
ville ;  all  persons  concerned  are  to 
take  notrccj  that  he  now  stands 
upon  his  trial;  and  ihose  who 
liave  any.  tiling  to  offer  against 
him  may  come  forth,  in  order  to 
make  good  the  siid  charges." 

Mr,  Whrtbiead  stated^  tliat  he 
had,  in  the; name  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  all  the  commons 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ex- 
hibited articles  of  impeachment 
against  lord  MelviUe;  and  decla* 
red  that  he  was  now  ready  to  xdake 
good  the  same. 

The  lord  chancellor  having  put 
the  question  whether  the  charges 
should  l^  rsady  Mr-  Rose  proceed^ 
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ed  to  read  the  aiticley  of  impeach- 
ment, which  occopied  40  liiihutes. 
Lord  Melville^s  answer  was  next 
nead.  The  tenth,  or  additional 
(chargej  was  read  iti  like  manner, 
IBS  well  as  lord  Melville's  answer 
to  that  particular  charge,  and  his 
jmnest  against  it*  Tliese  took  up^ 
^ont  7  minutes  more. 
•  The  lord,  chancellor  now  ad*> 
dressed  himself  to  lord  Melville 
and  die  managers,  and  informed 
them  that  they  were  to  address 
whatever  they  had  to  offer,  to  the 
peps,  and  not  to  the  chancellor, 
jq^is  lordship  then  retired  from  the 
wookack,  and  tookr  his  seat  in  a 
cfaair  at  the  clerk's  table.  His 
lordship's  seat  on  die  woolsack  was 
then  occupied  by  the  prince  o£ 
Wales,  who  had  hitherto  sat  beside 
him.  On  the  left  hand  of  his  roy* 
al  hi^mess  vfCfe  the  ^kes  of  Cla^ 
rence  and  Kent  s  on  the  right  the 
duke  of  York.  The  dukes  of  Cum- 
berland,  Ounbridg^and  Glouces^ 
ter,  stood  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  the'  seats  for  die  peers  not 
being  sufficient  to  accommodate 
more  than  threes-fourths  of  the 
number  who  attended; 

As  soon  as  the*  chancellor  was* 
seated  at  tbt  table,  a  pause  of  a- 
ftw:  minutes  took  place,  during 
which  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
and  splendid  assemblage  present 
were  ftlled'with  anxious  expecta« 
tion.  Mr.  Whitbread  then  stood 
up,  and  addressed  the  peers,  in  one 
of  the  most  eloquent,  nervous,  and 
at  the  same  time  liberal  speeches 
that  ever  was  heard,  in  support  of 
the  cjurges.  He  spoke  for  three 
hours  and  three  quarters ;  and  du- 
ring everr  moment  of  that  long 
time  was  netird.With  unwearied'at^ 
tendon  by.  every  on*  present.  He 
beg;an  at  a  quarter  past  12,  and 
concluded  a»  few  minutes  before  ^^ 
amidst  8^  general  bUzr-  06  adisdr9« 


tiott.  The  lord  cliancelloi'  retufrt- 
ed  immediately  to  the  woolsacle^ 
and  adjourned  the  court  till  next 
day.  From  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments adopted  by  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, and  his  son,  the  hon.  Mr. 
Burrell,  who  acted  as  his  deputy; 
the  company  got  out  with  the" 
greatest  ease*  All  had*  reachej 
their  carriages  befei^e  A  o'clock^ 
The  duchess  of  Yorfc  wasthe  only 
female  present  of  the  royal  family* 

MAY. 

Adnuraky^ojke^  May.  3. 

This  gazette  contains'  twto  let- 
ters fix)m  capt^  Younghusband,  of 
L'heareux,  to  adm. Cochrane.  The 
first  is  dated  off  Trinidad,  Jan.  15* 
and  announces  the  capture  of  the 
Spanish  letter  of  marque  Amelia^' 
of  eight  6-pounders  and  40  men> 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  dry  gpoodi* 
and  wine;  and  the  Spanish  brig 
Solidad,  from  Cadiz- to  VeraCrur^ 
with  brandy  and  wine;—^Theother» 
dated  oflF  Barbadoes,  March  10^ 
'states  the  capture  of  the  French 
privateer  Lj*  Huron,  of  19  gun« 
and  13a  men.  The  privateer  had 
her  captain,  second-lieutenant,  andB 
2  men  killed,  and  t  wounded. 

A  letter  from  capr.  CoUieri  oP 
Ae  Woolverine,  to  adm.  Cochrane^ 
states,  that  he  captured  on  the  12th 
of  March,  the  French  schooner' 
La  Tremeuse,  of  3  guns  and  ^9 
men,  from  Gnadaloupe.  Ano- 
ther from  lieut.  Briarly,  of  the* 
Steady,  dated  D.'^c.  24-,  mention^ 
his  having  proceeded  in  the  Brilli- 
ant schooner,  with  a  launch,  t<^ 
Pardo  Bay,  on  the  Spanish  coasts 
and  taken  a  row-boat  privateer^ 
i^th  a  schponer  and  two  ^oopi* 
which  she  had  captureJv 

Captain  sir  E.  Berry  wrices  to- 

the s^me  admiral,, datedMarchSO^ 

iafefming'him  of  the  ctptur^^  by* 

^        (D2)  .       tb* 
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the  Agamcmnofi  and  the  Heureur, 
of  La  Dame  Emouf  schooner, 
from  Guadeloupe,  of  17  guns  and 
150  men. 

Lieutenant  Shackle  ton,  of  the 
RebuflF,  in  a  letter  to  sir  J,  Sau- 
marez,  siates,.that  on  the  26tli  ult# 
lie  captured  La  Sorciere  French 
privateer,  from  St.  Maloes,  of  16 
guns  and  46  men. 

Adimrnliy^Jicef  May  6. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  John  Bor- 

lase  ,  Warren,  bart.  and   K.  B. 

Tice-admiral  of  the  blil^,  &c.  to 

Willram  Marsdcn,  esq*  dated  on 
.board  his-  majesty's  sbipFou- 

droyant,   at   sea,    the  'l4th  of 

March  1806. 
Sir, 
'.  1  request  you  will  communicate 
to  their  lordships,  that  at  half-past 
three  «.  m.  on  the  13th  of  March, 
l>is  majesty's  ship  the  London, 
which  I  had  stationed  to  wind- 
ward of  llie  squadion,  liaving  wore, 
and  made  the  signal  for  some 
strange  sails,  I  directed  the  squa- 
dron to  wear  likewise  upon  the 
larboard  tack,  the  wind  being  at 
W.  S.  \V.  and,  as  day-lipht  ap- 
peared, made  the  signal  for  a  ge- 
neral chase :  soon  aftcnrards  the 
London  was  obseryed  in  action 
with  a  Ln;ge  sliip  and  a  frig-ate, 
;ind  continued  -  supporting  a  run- 
ning fire  witli  those  ships,  which 
were  endeavouring,  to  escape,  until 
half  past  seven,  when  the  Amazon, 
being  the  advanced  ship,  pursued 
also  and  engaged ^the  frigate,  which 
Vas  attempting  to  b^ar  away. 
The  remainder  of  tlw  squadron 
approached  fast  upon  tlie  enemy 
(and  the  action  haying  continued 
from  before  dftv-hght  until  forty- 
three  minutes,  after  nine  a,  m.);  the 
Ijne  of  battle  ship,  bearing  the  flag 
of  a  rear«>admiral,  struck  ;  and  at 
^tj-three  minutes  past  the  above 


hour  the  frigate  also  followed  her 
example;  when  an  officer  came  on 
board  the  Fpudroyant  with  admi- 
rul  Linois's  sword,  and  informed 
me  that  the  ships  which  had  sur- 
rendered to  his  majesty's  colours 
were  the  Marengo  of  80  guns, 
740  men,  and  the  Belle  Poule,  of 
4'0  guns,  eigh teen-pounders,  and 
320  men,  reniming  to  France  from 
the  Eiist  Indies  ;  tl^se  ships  being 
the  remainder  of  the  French  squa- 
dron wliich  had  committed  sa 
miich  depredation  upon  the  British 
commerce  in  the  Easteni  world.  I 
have  much  satisfaction  in  stating 
the  meritorious  and  gallant  con- 
duct of  captains  sir  Harry  Ncale 
and  William  Parker,  supported  by 
the  7.cal  and  bravery  of  the  officers 
and  crews  of  their  respective  ships* 
who  claim  my  warmest  thanks  and 
acknowledgments ;  and  whos^  ex- 
ertions, I  hope,  will  recommend 
them  to  their  lordships'  particular 
notice  and  favour.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, avoid  regretting  tliat  the 
force  of  tlie  enemy  did  not  afford 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  other 
sliips  of  the  squadron,  who  showed 
tlie  most  earnest  desire  to  have 
closed  with  the  enemy,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  that  valour 
and  attachment  to  their  king  and 
country,  which,  I  am  conhdent* 
they  will  be  happy  to  evince  upon 
some  future  and  more  favourable 
occasion,  I  have  inclosed  a  list  of 
tlie  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
bis  majesty's  ships,  as  well  as  their 
defects;  ainl  have  likewise  for* 
warded,  a  particular  statement  of 
the  ships  captured,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  enemy,  being  the  most  correct .. 
that  could  be  ascertained  from 
tlie  rolle  d*cquipage.  Rcar-adm. 
Linois  is  among  the  wounded,  as 
well. as  several  other  officers. 
(Signed)  JoHK  BoRLAS£  Warren. 

[Hero 
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^Here  foUov^s  the  return  of  the 
killed  and  wounded]. 

Foiu/royanty  at  sea,  March  \  3. 

A  list  of  ships  belonging  to  the 
French  government,  captured  on 
the  13th  of  March,  180(5,  by  a 
squadron  under  the  command 
of  vice-admiral  sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  bart.  and  KB. 
Marengo,    80  guns,   740  men, 

rear-admiral    Linois ;     Vrignaud, 

first-capt.  Chasseiau,  second-capt. 
Belle  Poule,  40  ffuns,  1 8-pound- 

ers,  320  men,  BruiRac,  capt. 

(Signed)         J.  B.  Warren. 

Foudroyanij  at  tea,  March  1 4. 

4A  return  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  board  the  Marengo  and 
Belle  Poule,   in  the  action    en 
the  l.'khof  March,  IBCj. 
Marengo  and  Belle  I'oule — 65 

killed,  and  80  wounded. . 

(Signed)         J.  B.  Warren. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  F.  L.  Mait- 
land,    transmitled    by    admiral 
lord   Gardner,  to   Wm.   Mars- 
,  den,  esq. 

I^oirCf  ai  seCy  Aprii  23, 
My  lord, 
I  have,  to  inform  you,  that  Jiis 
majesty's    slrip    I^oire,    yesterday 
evening,  in  lat.  4'S  dc^.   30  min. 
long.  12  dei::.    0  niin.  captured  the 
Princess  of  Peace,  a  very  tine  new 
Spanish  privateer  scluxMier,  pierc- 
ed for   \'%  gnns,  though  only  car- 
rying one  large  *2-I -pounder,   and 
63  men  ;  she  ha^l  been  out  of  Pas- 
sage five  days,  on  lier  first  crni/.e, 
without  Iiaving  talcon  any  thing. 
I  have  the  hfmour  to  be,  &c. 

F.  L.  Maitland. 
Right  hon.  lord  Gard.icr,  &c. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  captain  G.  R. 
Coljier,  commander  of  h'\^  ma- 


jesty's ship  the  Minerva,  to  Win. 
Marsden,  esq.  dated  off  Cape 
Fini.sterre,  April  26. 

Mitur*uay  o/f  Cafe  Finisterrey 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  Inform  you, 
'  that  waiting  in  Finisterre  bay  for 
moderate  weather,  and'  the  junc- 
tion of  his  majesty's  gun-brig  Con- 
flict, lieutenant  J.  B.  Batt,  to  cut 
out  some  small  craft  lying  under 
the  town,  a  French  privateer  lug- 
ger rounded  the  cape,  and  imme- 
diately ii^'ore,  and  stoodl  to  sea. 
At  eleven  P.  M.,  after  a  chase  of 
near  60  miles,  she  was  boarded  by 
lieutenat\c  Batt,  and  proved  to  be 
the  French  lugger  Finisterre,  of  14 
euns  and  5^A  men,  commanded  by 
Mons.  Michael  Dcure;  had  left. 
Corunna  that  morning,  had  made 
no  capture,  and  intended  cruir.ing 
off  Pporto  for  British  convoys.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  stating  the 
very  active  conduct  of  lieutenant 
Batt,  of  the  Conflict,  to  whom  I 
feel  principally  indebted  for  the 
capture  of  tlie  privateer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sec. 

G.  R.C0LLJER. 

7.  Yesterday  an  overland  dispatch 
was  received  at  tlie  India  House, 
bringing  intelligence  down  to  the 
latter  end  of  December.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  ap- 
prehension of  the  tranquiliity  of 
I  idia  lx»lng  soon  distnvbcJ,  either 
by  Scindia  or  Holkar.  The  fol- 
lowing comprise  the  most  mate- 
rial intelligence  brought  by  the 
letters  :— 

"  Bombay  J  Deumhet  1 7. 
".We  have  just  heard  by  a  dis- 
patch which  sir  Edward  Pellew 
has  received  from  {idmiral  Trou- 
bj'idge,  at  P^nnng,  d-.jted  the  5tb 
inst.  that  the  Cambrian  arrived 
there  the  day,  bef'jre,  hauing.left 
\DS)  at 
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«t  Whampoo  the  ships  mentioned 
in  \he  inclosed  list,  viz. 

«  Scaleby. 

«  David  Scott,  William,  Arda- 
s(5r,  Loujee,  Elizabeth,  Ganjava, 
Minerva,  Comwallis,  Eugenia,  and 
Castlereagh,  for  Bombay.  And 
Orient,  La  Paix,  Alexander,  and 
-pdney,  for  Calcutta, 

"  By  the  Cambrian,  tiie  admiral 
lias  intelligence  that  capt.  Wood, 
of  the  Phaeton,  was  very  much 
alarmed  for  ihe  safety  of  the  En- 
glish supercargoes  (about  thirty), 
<who  had  all  left  ^focoa  tke  31st  of 
October,  for  panion,  and  at  the 
date  of  his  letter  he  had  no  ac- 
coi^ts  of  them:  it  was  supposed 
diat  the  Ladrones,  who  are  in  great 
force,  had  intercepted  and  stopped 
them ;  they  had  the  '  Phacjton's 
launch  to  convey  thepi,  ^ith  a  car- 
ronade  and  16  men;  and  captaixi 
Wood  had  dispatched  the  Hatrier 
brig,  as  ^  as  .she  could  proceed 
tip  the  Inner  Passage,  to  their  as^ 
distance/' 

•^Deemher  23. 

'*  The  Ladrones  are  getting  unr 
commonly  bold ;  they  attacked  the 
Harrier  brig,  which  sailed  a  few 
days  ago  by  order  of  captain  Wood, 
of 'the  fhaeion,  in  quest  of  the 
launch  ^ith  the  supercargoes  on 
board,  and  received  such  a  dnib- 
l>ing,  as  it  is  hoped  will  keep  their 
comrades  in  clieck  for  some  time 
<6  come.  As  they  endeavour* 
*d  to '  fcrce  their  way  on  board 
in  great  numbers,  they  were  most 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  crew, 
who  soon  laid  thirty  dead  upop 
the  deck,  and  took  several  pri* 
soners.**^* 

We  are  happy  in  being  enabled 
to  state,  t^iat'  accounts  of  a  still 
later  date  '  hstye  '  been  received, 
,  which  mention^  that  the  supercar* 
goes,  who  it  wa^  feared  had  been 
murdrnd,   have  npt  so  suffered. 


They  were  attached  by  the  La- 
drones, and,  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance,  taken  prisoners,  and  plun- 
dered. Tiiey  were  then  confined 
in  prison,  until  the  freebpoters 
sliould  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  proposals  for  their  r<insom* 

Anotlier  letter  of  the  25th  states: 

"  We  are  sorry  to  inform  you  of 
several  very  valuable  captures  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  bay  by  the 
Bellona  and  Henrietta,  alnirast  on 
the  cruizing  ground  of  the  Psyche, 
Dasher,  and  St.  Fiorenzo;  the  for- 
mer has  taken  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  from  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
for  Bengal;  and  the  Melville', 
from  Calcutta,  to  Mascat;  and', 
the  latter,  the  Waldegrave,  from 
China  $  Commcree,  from  the  West 
Coast;  the  Phoenix  and  Robust, 
from  Calcutta  to  Bombay." 

The  Coutts,Cumberiand,  Hope, 
Easter,  and  Harley,  sailed  from 
Malacca,  for  China,  on  the  1 5th 
of  October  under  convoy  of  the 
Blenheim  man  of  war.  * 

The '  Aplin  joined  one  of  tide 
above  ships*  supposed  tlie  former. 

The'Cull6den,  Albioi^and  Scep- 
tre, men  of  war,  and  the  Seaflower 
brig,  were  cruil^mg  off  Ceylon  on 
the  17th  of  December. 

The  Devaynes>  fro^a  Madras  <o 
London,  put  into  Penan^,  refitted, 
and  sailed  again;  date  not  men- 
tioned, but  supposed  in  N6v6mben 

jidmuralty-office^  May  10. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of 
2k.  Vincent,  K.  B.  admiral  and 
commander  in  -chief,  Stc.  to  W.- 
Marsden,  esq.,  dated  Hibemia, 
off  Ushant,  May  S. 

Sir, 
I  this  day  received  the  inclosed 
copy  of  a  letter  from  licut.  Usfie^ 
of  t&e  Colpoys  faired  brig,  contain- 
ing 
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fng  his  acCbtint  of  the  rapturing 
two  chasse  niar6:Js  in  tlic  river 
DonillaQ, 

I  am,  Sec. 

St.  ViNCfeNT, 

CoIjMtys  hired  IrJ^t    off*  i^e 

My  lord, 

I^  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  that  on  the  19tll 
Ins:,  standing  along  shore  hetween 
tlieGletiansand  Isle  Groer,with  the 
Attack  in  company,!  perceived  two 
chasse  maic»s  at  anchor  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Donlllan,  and 
which,  upon  our  approach,  quit- 
ted their  anchorage,  and  ran  up 
the  river.  Findiuij  it  necessary  to 
«ilerice  a  two-^un  battery  before 
tlie  boats  could  get  to  tliem,  I 
landed  with  twelve  men  frpm  each 
hmgi  and. after  a  short  skirmish 
gotT>ossession  of,  and^  nailed  up, 
the  ffuns  (I'i^pouuders) ;  I  after- 
wards broiight  the  vessels  do,wn 
the  river,  and  destroyed  the  signal 
post  of  DonillaUf  I  ^oi  happy  to 
acquaint  your  lordship  that,  the 
only  damage  we  sqstaiqed  was 
s^^xme  of  our  sUmdlng  running  rig- 
ging and  sails  cut.*^I  h^ve  to  ac- 
knowledge the  support  I  received 
from  lieut.  Swaine  by  his  well  dl. 
rected  fire  upon  the  enemy's  guns 
during  the  time  we  were  recon- 
noitring the  river  and  beach.  I 
feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Wood, 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  Growler, 
who  vplunteered  his  services,  and 
^(ttended  the  p^trty  that  landed* 
I  have  the  honour,  ^c 

T.  Usher. 

Name$  of  the  captured  vessels-^ 
Vincent  Gabriel,  and  Marie  Fran- 
^aise. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Michael  No- 
velUi  commaiider  of  4ie  Felu 


citv',  ptivate  ship  of  war,  to  W. 

Miirsden  Tesq.    dated  Gibraltar, 

March  1.  '  ' 

Sir, 

I  bog  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
during  my  last  cruise  to .  the  west- 
ward, I  made  the  following  cap- 
tures, viz. — ►The  French  privatccf 
Josefine  of  one  1 8-pound er  and  two 
9-pounder  carronadcs,  and  37  men : 
two  Spanish  gun-boats,  Nos*^  12. 
and  15,  commanded  by  lieutenant<; 
of  the  navy,  mounting  each  one 
l^l-pounder,  one  36-pounder  car- 
l"onadc,  antl  two  swivels,  and  4,5 
men ;  and  his  majesty's  late  lug- 
ger Experiment,  mounting  four  4- 
pcunders,  and  manned  with  iJO 
men.  J, 

1  have  uie  honour,  &c, 
his 
Michael  X  Novella. 
Mark. 

12.  About  nine  o'clock  on  Sa^ 
turday  night,  an  alarming  fire 
broke  out  in  Bear-alley,  Fleet- 
market,  at  the  house  of  Mr  Step-  ' 
toe,  a  butcher,  \vlio  has  likewise  a 
shop  in  the  market.  T^^e  accident 
happened  inconsequence  of  a  maid, 
servant  imprudently  leaving  the 
candle  with  the  children  after  slie 
had  put  them  to  bed j  which  prac- 
tice is,unioriunately,  too  prevalent. 
The  girl  went  out  far  some  portei*^ 
and  on  her  remrn  fpun^i  that  the 
flames  had  i^ot  only  consumed  th^  , 
bed-curcains,  but  h^d  reached  the . 
bed-room  door ;  she  mude  every 
effort  to  gain  admission,  but  find- 
ing  it  impracticable,  immediately 
gave  the  alarm,  when  every  one 
became  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
the  children.  All  endeavours,how- 
ever,  to  save  them  unfortinvate- 
ly  proved  fruitless,  and  the  chlU 
dren,  tbrce  of  them,  the  eldest  " 
eleven  years  of  age,  were  burnt  to 
death.  A  fourth  child,  an  infant 
of  uiue  HioiTths  old,  ^ai  preserved 
(D4)  by 
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by  the  mother,  who  ran  tip  from 
the  market  and  saved  her  child's 
life  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her 
owTi.  The  appearance  of  the  fire  at 
the  early  part  of  its  career  was 
extremely  awful,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  the  adjoining  houses  with 
destruction  ;  but  from  the  timely 
^ssi§tance  of  the  firemen,  who  ex- 
erted  themselves  in  a  becoming 
manner,  it  soon  began  to  lose  its 
alarming  aspect.  The  houfces  on 
each  side  \^'cre  much  damaged,par- 
ticularly  Mr,  Lines's,  who  has  lost 
a  consiif  erable  quantity  of  his  fur. 
niture.  Parties  of  the  3d  London, 
and  other  volunteers,  attended  with 
the  greatest  promptituc'e,  and  were 
extremely  useful  to  the  distressed 
inhabitants. 

COURT  or  king's  bench. 
May  12, 

The  King  v.  hnmc  Alexander  Cowen, 
James  de  Toung^  and  Thomas 
midon. 

These  persons  had  been  found 
guilty  during  the  sitting  af- 
ter last  term,  of  assisting  m  the 
escape  of  two  French  prisoners. — 
They  were  now  brought  up  to  re- 
ceive sentence,  which  Mr.  Justice 
Grose  pronounced"  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  You  are  all  of  you  convicted  of 
ofTences  so  similar,  that  the  same 
observations,  and  the  same  punish- 
ment, will  apply  to  each  of  you. 
You,  Thomas  Wildop,  v-ere  con.- 
victed  of  aiding  and  abetting  in  the 
escape  of  two  prisoners  of  war 
from  Chesterfield  ;  and- you,  Isaac 
Alexander  Cowcn,  and  James  de 
Young,  of  endeavouring  to  facili- 
t;atc  the  departure  of  the  same  per- 
sons to  their  own  country.  The 
evidence  produced  at  the  trial,  and 
the  facts  then,  proved,  f>illy  war- 
ranted  the   t^rdict  of  ^he  jury. 


The  notice  affixed  in  the  streets  of 

Chesterfield,  against  committing 
such  offences,  ought  to  have  deter* 
red  you;  but  nothing  could  arrest 
yrur  guilty  progress,  and  yoor 
crime  has  been  established  beyond 
a  doubt,  Your  condtict  has  been 
much  aggravated,  Isaac  Alexan* 
der  C4>wen,  and  James  De  Young> 
by  the  affidavits  produced  in  miti- 
gation of  punishment,  in  which 
you  have  ventured  to  swear  what 
we  must  consider  to  be  entirely 
false,  because  it  is  utterly  incon* 
sistent  with  the  verdict  of  the  jurVt 
Your  offence  approaches  nearer  to 
high  treason  than  any  other  in  the 
list  of  crimes  s  inasmuch  as  it  sup* 
plies  the  enemy  with  the  most 
useful  engines  of  war,.  I  mean* 
men,  and  prevents  us  from  freeing 
oyr  countrymen  from  slavery,  by 
making  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
We  are  sorry  to  jee  in  you,  T.  Wtl* 
don,  that  tJie  love  of  money  has  • 
gained  so  great  an  ascendancy 
over  your  mind,  as  to  lead  you*tQ 
forsake  the  interests  of  your  own 
country  ;  and  that  it  should  lea4 
you  Cowen  and  De  Young  to  be 
ungrateful  to  that  government 
which  affords  you  protection.  This 
court,  taking  into  its  coniideration 
every  circumstance  of  aegravatioi^ 
and  mitigation,  orders,  inat  you  do 
all,  and  each  of  youj  be  imprison- 
ed in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  New, 
gate  for  two  years,  and  then  b^ 
discharged." 

IS.  A'mos^  daring  attempt  wa^ 
on  Sunday  made  to  break  open 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Priestman,  jeweller 
and  silversmith,  in  Princess-street, 
Soho.  Mr.  Priestmaii  and  the 
whole  of  his  family  left  the  house 
to  go  a  little  way  out  of  town. 
From  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  eight  ra  the  evening  a  number 
of  men  were  observed  by  the 
neighl^pufi  lurl^tng  aboqt  the  shopi 
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door,  and  endeavouring  to  break 
It  open;  but  the  door  was  so  pro- 
perly  secured  that  all  their  exer- 
tions were  baffled.  Information 
was  at  length  sent  tp  the  public- 
office,  in  Bow-street,  when  Black- 
many  Lavender,  and  Leigh,  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  A  little 
before  nine  o'clock  they  found  the 
shop  surrounded  by  five  notorious 
housebreakers.  The  villain$  made 
a  desperate  resistance  tp  the  officers 
taking  them  into  custody;  ^but 
tlicy  at  length  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing Edward  Egerton,  John  Cle- 
mence,and  Thomas  Whitfield,  tliree 
well-known  characters.  Yesterday 
they  were  brought  to  Bow-street, 
and  underwent  an  examination  he- 
fore  James  Read,  esq.  The  offi- 
cers produced  a  bottla  of  phospho- 
rus and  matches,  which  they  found 
upon  Clemence ;  likewise,  two  iron 
crows  and  a  number  of  pick-lock 
keys  found  near  the  prisoners. 
They  were  committed  for  further 
examination. 

Whltehnlly  May  15. 

A  dispatch  has  been  received  at 
the  India  Hou«  from  ^Sir  G.  H^ 
Barlow,  bait,  dated  lUahabud, 
December,  4,  180.5,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract ; 

••  I  have  now  the  honour  to  in*- 
form  your  honourable  court,  that 
on  the  22d  ult,  a  definitive  treaty 
was  concluded  between  tlie  right 
hon.  lord  Lake,  and  the  ,  plenrpo.- 
tcntia^y  agent  of  Dowlut  Row  3cin- 
diah,  upon  terms. which  apr*:ar  to 
fneto  be  calculated  to  establish  the 
relations  of  amity  and.  concord  be- 
tween the  two  states, -upon,  tlie 
fnost  sepure  and  permanent  foim- 
dation. — Ygur  honourable  court 
will  also  have-  the.  satisfaction  to 
t>e  apprised  of  the  expectation 
which  I  confidently  entertain  of  a 
Ijjeedy  and  feyowRbl^  Supination 


of  hostilities  with  Juswtmt  Row 
Holkar,  and  of  the  consequent 
important  reduction  in  the  mili- 
tary charges  of  the  sever.il  presi- 
dencies inseparable  from  a  state  of 
war. — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  in- 
form your  honourable  court,  that 
perfect  tnmquillity  prevails  in  erery 
quarter  of  th^  company's  domini- 
ons ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
probability  of  any  occun-ence  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  disturb  it,  or 
to  impair  the  fundamental  sources 
of  the  British  power  and  prosperi<r 
ty  ID  India." 

Dispatches  have  been  also  re- 
ceived from  sir  G.  H  Barlow, 
dated  lUahabad,  December  24, 
from  which  it  appears,  that,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Scindiah,  and  the  confident 
expectation  of  a  peace  with  HoU 
kar,  orders  had  been  issued  for 
the  retilrn  of  the  troops  belonging 
to  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  within  the  limits  of  those 
governments  respectively,  where 
they  were  to  be  distributed  in  can- 
tonments, and  placed  on  a  peace 
establishment* 

jMtnirahy-qffict^  May  17. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice-admiral 

lord  Coliingwood,  commander  in 

chief  of  Ills  majesty's  ships  and 

'    vessels  in  the  Meditenanein,  to 

William  Marsden,  esq.,  dated  on 

.  board  his  majesty's  ship  Queen, 

off  Cadi/.,  the  19th  of  April'lSOQ. 

I  h  ivd  the  satisfaction  to  ac({naint 
you,  for  the  lords  cammissiorrrs  of 
the  admiralty,  that  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Renomm^e,  captain  sir 
Thomas  Livingstone  (one  of  thok 
ships  stationed  off  Carthagena  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  enemy's 
squadron),  on  the  4fth  instant  cap', 
tured  the  Spanish  brig  of  war  tne 
Vigilagte  \   for  the  particulars  of 

which 
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ivhich  I  refer  you,**  sir,  to  the  in- 
closed copy  of  captain  sir  Thomas 
Livingstone's  letter. 
I  am,  &c. 

COLLINGWOOD. 

His  majaty^s  ship  Rfnammh^ 
,    at  anchor^  Eurtfa  Pwnty 

IV.N.W.    one    mle,    5tJ!H 

JfrU  1606. 

My  lord, 

I  informed  yonr  lordship  by  the 
.  Nautilus,  that  on  the  3d  imt.  two 
Spa'nish  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate 
and  brig,  came  qut  of  the  port  of 
Carthagena,  havmg  under  .their 
protection  a  few  small  coasters,  and 
*that  the  ships  of  the  line  and  fri* 
pite  chased  us  to  the  southward, 
while  the  brig  and  convoy  steered 
along  shore  to  the  westward,  the 
-wind  being  north-easterly. 

Finding  that  the  Renommce  had 
Jfeft  the  Spanish  ships  a  great  di- 
stance astern,  I "  made  sau  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark  for  Cape  de  Gatte, 
in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  brig; 
and  in  this  I  was  not  disappointed, 
for  at  two  a.  w,  ca  the  4th  inst, 
we  saw  the  brig  anchor  under  Fort 
Calleteres,  distant  from  it  about 
two  cables'  length. 

I  was  prevented  by  baffling 
"winds  from  getting  up  to  her  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  but 
when  we  did  get  up,  her  fire  wa> 
^on  silenced,,  and  she  vTas  in  -our 
possession  at  h^lf  past .  three ;  the 
batteries  on  the  shore  began  to 
fire,  as  soon  as  we  were  v^thin 
reach,  and  continue^  ^p\ng  h  till 
wc  were  out  of  their  range.  There 
were  two  gun-boats  wim  the  brig 
that  fired  a  few  shot  at  first ;  but 
^cy  soori  ceased,  and  I  believe 
ran  on  t^e  beach.  Tphe  brig  was 
in  the  act  of  warpmg  on  shore 
when  we  commenced  -firing;  but 
fortunately  we  cut.  the  warp,  and 
tJiQreby  preyeuted  her  gcttii^g  o^ 


store.  I  am  happy  to  say  m  this 
affair  we  sustained  little  or  no  da* 
mage,  and  bs^d  only  two  men 
wounded. 

The  brig^proyi&d  U>  be  the  VigKr 
lante,  belonging  to  his  catholic 
majesty, .  commatided  by  tenien* 
to  de  navio  pon  Joseph  Juliart, 
mounting  18  "guns,  viz,  twelve  l2r  . 
prunders,  long  guns,  and  sir  24- 
pounders,  shorter,  with  d  crew  of 
109  men,  and  is  well  calculated 
for  his  majesty's  service. 

She  liad  one  man  killed  and  three 
wounded  in  the  frayj  her  main-* 
mast  wenx  overboard  soon  after  we 
took  possession  ;  and  the  foremast 
was  nearly  sharing  the  same  fate, 
I  therefore  took  her  in  tow,  and 
bore  up  for  this  anchorage,  where 
I  arrived  this  day ;  and  was  the 
more  induced  to  take  tliis  measure, 
as  upon  our  appeai-ance  off  Cape 
de  Gatte,  all  the  beacons  towards 
Cartliagena  were  fifed,  and  I  did 
not  know  how  near  the  ships  which 
had  chased  us  the  day  before  might 
be :  I  hope  therefore  your  lorddiip 
will  approve  of  my  having  so  done^ 

I  have  reason  to  bp  well  satisfie4 
with  my  officers  and  crew  on  this 
occasion;  their  steady  and  welU 
directed  fire  did  them  great  credit, 

As  soon  as  the  prisoners  are 
landed.  Sec,  I  sh^U  return  to  mj 
station, 

\  have  tlic  honour  to  b^,  &c. 

ThQS.  lilVlNGSTONf. 

To  the  right  hon.  lord 
Collingwood,  &c. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  commodore 
yr  Home  Foplianri  to  William 
Marsden,  esq.  dated  on  board  his 
majesty's  ship  Diadem,  Table 
Bay^  March  4,  1806. 

Sir, 

I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honout 

to  inform  my  lords  commissioners 

of  ^he  admiialty,  that  at  nine  thi^ 
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zQommg  %  ditp  vrn^  discovered 
coming  from  At  lo^thTfard  under 
a  press  of  sail,  and,  sooa  ^tcr,  two 
more;  ooe  of  which  the  station  on 
die  Ldoa  &iimp  reported  to  he  df 
^e  Ime,  and  ^n  enemy's  ship;  fypcm 
vshich  I  directed  the  Diomede  and 
Jjeda  to  siipy  and  keep  on  d)eedg« 
oi'  die  south-easter,  ivhidi  had  par* 
tiaBy  set  in  on  the  ett^t  side  of  the 
bay.  ' 

^At  eleven  the  headmost  ^p 
hoisted  Fxvnch  colours,  and  stood 
towards  the  Diadem  ;  and  by  this 
time  I  was  satis^ed,  from  the  ju« 
djcious  aaaneuvres  of  the  ships  in 
die  offing,  that  they  could  be  no 
pther  tlum  the  Rai^nnable  and 
MarcissQs. 

At  tweWe  the  French  frigate 
passed  within  hail  of.  the,  Di^tfem, 
when  we  changed  our  colours  from 
Dutch  to  English,  and  directed 
ber  to  strike;  which  she  very  pror 
perly  did  immediately,  and  I  sent 
the  hon.  capuin  Percy,  who  was 
serving  idth  me  as  a  volunteer^  to 
Uke  possession  of  her.  She  proved 
to  be  La  Volontaire;  it  nearly 
ilOO  tons,  and  mounts  46  guns, 
-with  a  complement  of  860  men  on 
board. 

I  congratulate  their  lordships 
^at,  by  this  capture,  detachments 
of  the  queen's  and  f;4th  rertments, 
consisting  of  217  men,  ymo  were 
taken  in  vtfo  transports  in  the  Bay 
pf  Biscay,  are  restored  to  his  ma- 
jesty's service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Home  Pophau. 

^.  An  unfortunate  accident  h^s 
happened  to  Mr.  Charles  Buxton, 
the  celebrated  charioteer,  on  his 
return  frGgn  Epsom  to  London. 
Mr.  Buxton  in  his  phaeton,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  overtook  a  friend  in 
a  barouche  drawn  by  the  same 
ijambef  i)(  horses  ;^  and.  i^mu^u^ 


determination  being  manifested  to 
try  the  speed  of  the  animah  and 
the  skill  of  the  drivers,  a  race  waii 
the  consequence.  They  proceeded 
on  nearly  equal  terms  until  they. 
reached  Ewel,  where,  on  tnrnmg 
a  comer,  Mr.  Buxton's  phaeton 
was  upsetj,  and  he  and  his  compa«« 
T>ion,  Mr.  Hugh  Atkins,-  a  Russia 
broker,  -v^ere  dirown  from  their 
seats  in  the  carriage  with  such  vio^ 
lenceji  that  each  gentleman,  singu* 
lar  as  it  is,  had  4  tlugh  broken,  and 
three  ribs. 

SCARING  RQiBVtaT. 

28.  LastWednesday  night, about 
a  quarter  past  ten,  the  lon^  coach 
which  conveys  passengers  from  dicj 
Mail*C9ach  Office,  Dawson-street, 
Dublin,  to  the  packets  at  the  Pi* 
geonrhouse,  was  stopped  by  ten  or 
more  persons,  armed  with  blunder* 
busses,  pistols,  and  swords,  at  thei 
other  side  of  the  Canal  Bridge,  near 
a  lime-kiln  at  the  Low  6roundp 
who  robbed  all  the  passengers,  about 
*  seven  or  eight.  The  villains  obliged 
the  passengers  to  come  from  the 
carnage,  and  rifled  them  as  the/ 
came  out,  comn>anding  them  to 
turn  their  faces  to  a  wall  that  was 
near,  immediately  after  plundering: 
them,  that  .they  should  not  have,  an 
opportunity  of  observing  their  per- 
sons. Lord  Cahir  and  Mr.  George 
Latouche  were  two  of  the  passen- 
gers ;  from  his  lordship  they  took 
about  400/.  and  it  is  said  70  gui- 
neas from  Mr.  Latouche.  They 
robbed  the  other  passengers  of  mo* 
ney,  and  also  carried  off  some  light 
packages  from  them.  A  small  box, 
which  contained  some  of  their  arti-r 
cles,  was  found  next  morryng  at 
the  commons  of  Kilmainham,  to 
which  place  it  is  supposed  they  re* 
tired  after  the  robb«*y  to  diyide* 
the  spoil. 

29^  This  day  seven  waggons, 
loaded* 
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loaded  with  casks  of  specie  arrived 
at  tlie  Bank  of  England,  under  the 
escort  of  a  ■  party  of  light  horse. 
The  casks  contain  the  400/XX)/.  in 
^doUarsy  $ent  some  time  since  from 
the  Bank  to  Hanover,  and  which 
was  luckily  got  away  before  the 
Prussians  toOK  possession  of  that 
place. 

JUNE. 

DREADFUL  FIRE. 

5.  At  half  past  three  o'clock  this 
morning,  a.dreadful  fire  broke  out 
at  the  celebrated  hotel  in  Chandos- 
street,  Govent-^arden,  called  the 
Key.  It  is  said  to  have  broken 
out  in  the  first  floor,  and  to  have 
been  occasiorfed  by  the  bed-curtains 
talking  fire  in  a  room  where  thfe 
candle  had  been  left  too  close  to 
tlie  bed.  Those  who  were  ever 
within  the  hotel  know  how  many 
rooms  were  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  sleeping.  Ipdeed  the 
whole  house  was  nearly  coraposed 
of  bed-rooms.  It  was  most  su- 
perbly furnished-*-every  thing  that 
expense  could  supply  in  the  furr 
nishing  of  bed-rooms  was  to  be 
found  in  it — the  drapery  of  tlie 
beds  all  festooned  and  constructed 
a  I'Egyptienne— the  hanging  of 
the  window-curtains,  the  elegance 
of  the  other  fiirntture,  the  largeness 
of  the  glasses,  xhe  quantity  of  plate, 
every  thing  was  calculated  to  daz- 
zle  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  enchant 
the  senses.  In  a  house  so  full  of 
such  furniture,  our  readers  will 
judge  how  rapiil  and  devouring 
must  be  the  progress  of  a  fire. 
In  a  short  time  the  flames  caught 
every  part  of  the  lower  rooms. 
To  save  the  furniture  was  found 
to  be  impossible — little  or  none 
was  saved — To  save  the  lives  of 
the  temporary  inhabitants  of  the 
hoteli  w<is  aU  that  could  be  done. 


and  that,  we  lament  to  say,  was 
not  entirely  effect^.  There  were 
about  60  persons  in  the  house,  at 
equal  number,  as  our  readers  may 
conjecture,  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men^ On  the  first  alarm  of  fire, 
the  apartments,  most  of  which 
were  locked  inside,  were  forced. 
Some  of  the  persons  had  just  re- 
tired to  bed— -Judge  of  their  con« 
sternation  to  be  awakened  by  men 
forcine  the  doors.  If  upon  such 
a  subject  any  levity  could  be  in- 
dulged, it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  some  curious  scenes  took  place. 
All  jum})ed  out  of  hed,  and,  with- 
out  waiting  to  dress  themselves, 
attempted  to  hurry  out  of  the 
house.  The  rooms  are  so  many, 
that  some,  instead  of  going  douTi 
stairs,  got  into  the  other  bed- 
rooms. Few  of  the  ladies  or 
gentlemen  had  time  to  get  on  their 
clothes,  but  ran  into  the  streets 
nearly  naked.  The  houses  in  die 
neighbourhood  were  open  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  we  may  guess 
the  confusion  whicli  some  would 
feel  in  being  obliged  to  send  home 
for  fresh  clotlies. 

The  engines  arrived  in  good 
time,  and  were  well  played;  but 
die  fire  had  reached  such  a  hei«^lit 
that  it  could  not  be  stopped  till  it 
had  consumed  t^ie  whole  of  the  in- 
side, leaving  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls  stancfing. — One  gentleman, 
beyond  the  middle  age,  was  burn- 
ed to  death.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
made  his  escape,  but  that  he  went 
back  to  fetch  away  his  partner, 
wlieu,  surrounded  and  caught  by 
the  flames,  he  was  unable  to  re- 
turn, 

TRIAL    Of    LORD    MELVILLE. 

12.  This  day,  the  seventeenth  of 
the  trial,  as  soon  a,s  the  lord  chan- 
cellor had  taken  his  seat  at  the  ta- 
ble ;  be  put  the  following  .question 

to 
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to  the  junior  baron  : — ^*  Charles, 
lord  Gmnard,  how  Say  vou,  is 
Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  guil- 
ty or  not  guilty  of  the  first  article 
of  charge  exhibited  against  him  by 
the  commons  of  the  united-  king- 
dom  ?"  Upon  which  lord  Granard 
rose,  andy  laying  his  right  hand 
upon  his  breast,  exclaimed,  "  Not 
gurlty,  upon  my  honour." — The 
same  question  was  then  put  to  the 
remainder  of  the  peers,  according 
to  iheir  respective  ranks ;  and  af- 
ter the  question  had  been  repeated 
by  the  chancellor  upwards  of  ISOO 
times,  the  guihies  and  the  not  guil* 
ties  stood  as, follows. 

Guilty.  Not  gin'lty.  Major. 

First  charge . .  15 120. .  /.  105 

Second 54....   81....  27 

Third    5'2...,   813.'...  SI 

Fourth ....  None. ...  1 25 — 

Fifth     3....  131....  128 

Sixth     ......47.-..  .83....   36 

Seventh    ....50 85*...    35 

Eighth 14....  121....  107 

Ninth    14....  121....  107 

Tenth  11 .. . .  121 . . . .  110 

The  dukes  of  York,  Cumberland, 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  generally  voted  Not 
guilty;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence, 
Kent,  ar.d  Sussex,  generally  Guilty, 
except  on  the.  4th  article.  The 
lord  chancellor,  and  lords  EUen- 
boroiigli  and  Sidmouth,  gpnerally 
■voted  with  the  dukes  of  CLirence, 
Kent  and  Sussex. 

Adiniralty-office^  June  14. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice-admiral 
.  Dacres,  commardi-r  in  chief  of 
his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels  at 
Jamaica,  to  William  Marsden, 
esq.  dated  at  Port-royal,  April  1, 
1806. 
Sir, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  trans- 
mitting, tor  the  information  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 


miralty, copies  of  two  letters  re- 
ceived from  captain  Ross,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Pique:  the  brigs- 
appear  very  well  adapted  for  his 
majesty's  service,  and  not  more 
than  nine  months  old:  if  ffuind 
adequate  thereto  by  the  officers  of 
the  yard,  I  shall  direct  them  to 
be  purchased,  and  intend  giving 
lieut.  Ward  the  command  of  one, 
as  a  commander,  till  the  pleasui-e 
of  their  lordships  is  known,  who,  I 
am  sure,  will  highly  approve  of 
his  conduct  in  boarding  and  car- 
rying thL*  armed  schooner  Santa 
Clara,  and  it  will  in  sopie  degree 
alleviate  the  \^rj  severe  wound  he 
has  received  in  boarding  the 
French  brig  of  war. 

I  am,  5cc. 
(Signed)      J.  R.  Dacres. 

His  majesty* 5  ship  Piquet  off" 
Ocoa  hay,  March  17. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  lieutenant  Ward  of  his  majes- 
ty's ship  under  my  command,  in 
the  gig,  assisted  by  Mr.  Eveleigh 
(midshipman)   in  the  yawl,  most 
gallur.tly  bo:u-ded  and  succeeded  in 
capturing,  after  a  very  smart  re- 
sistance,  (and  without  loss  on  our 
side,)  the  Spanish  armed  schooner 
Santa  Clara,  of  one  nine-pounder,' 
and  28  men,  completely  equipped 
for  war. 

I  ha've  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

C.  B.  H.  Ross. 
To  Rich.  Dacres,  esq.  vice- 
adm.  of  the  white,  5cc. 

Hi's  majesty^s  ship   Pique,  off 

St.  Caiherine^s,  March  27- 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 

that  yesterday,  crossing  over  from 

Santo  Domingo  to  Curacoa,  I  fell 

in  with  two  men  of  war  brigs, 

standing  in  for  the  land :  at  pne 
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p,  m.  being  within  long  rangt*.  I 
comznenced  firing  to  prevent  theic 
getting^  in  with  the  shore,  and  from 
superior  sailing  closed  >R?kh  them 
.4^  two,,  when  a  most  dostructive 
tre  continued  ^r  ^bout  twenty 
miinut&5  but  a  flaw  of  wind  fkn 
Touiing  us,  the  helm  was  pat 
«k>wn»  which  pl^ed  us  imme-t 
diately  acrosii  the  hawse  of  th^ 
commodore ;  she  wa»  directly- 
boarded  by  lieutenants  Wavd  and 
$akcr»  and  Mr.  Thorn  psois  and 
cVery  inch  o(  her  declu  most  ob- 
^inately  defended;  Uie  sbughter 
cm  both  sides  was  dreadfu!,  :uid  it 
is  with  real  concern  I  st^«ite  the  loss 
of  Mr.  John  Thompson,  the  mas* 
ter,  who  was  killed  with  eight  sea- 
men ;  and  lieutenants  Ward  and 
j^ajc^,  witli  twelve  seiimcn  and 
marines,  wounded :  tlie  contest 
was  very  severe^  but  in  about  five 
minutes  the  colours  w^re  bawled 
down  ;  the  other  struck  after  a 
few  broadsides  more»  isnd  we  took 
possession  of  the  PhaotQn  and  Vol- 
tigeur,  of  16  guns  and  120  men 
each,  French  bfigs  of  wai;,  beau- 
tiful vessels,  and  only  nine  months 
old.  It  w;is  impossible  for  two 
vessels  to  be  more  obstinatdy.de- 
fended^  every  diing  being  cut  to 
pieces,  and  nearly  one  half  their 
'crews  killed  or  wounded.  I  un- 
derstand they  had  been  roughly 
bundled  by  an  English  man  of 
war  brig  ( Rein  Deer)  the  day  be- 
fore. I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  your  notice  my  first-lieutenant 
Ward,  whose  good  conduct  at  all 
times  has  merited  the  highest  ap- 
probation; he  is,  I  am  a^aid,  dan- 
gerously wounded.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Thompson  I  most  sincerely 
lament ;  in  him,  his  country  has 
lost  a  brave  and  most  excellent 
(^cer;  (he  is  the  same  so  hand- 
somely spoken  of  by  ca))tain  Bis- 
sau in  the  Racoon  j  he  has  left  sl 


wife  to  lasnent  bis  Io0^  asid  almnsff 
a.  stranger  in  this  country^  Tha 
wound  of  Keutenant  Baker,.  I  re* 
joice  to  say,  will  ^  only  lay  him  up 
fat  a  short  time.  The  assistance 
I  received  from  lieutenant  Craig 
of  the  royal  marines  (who  is  a^so 
wotmded)  and  his  party  desaives 
the  highest  praise,  for  the  steady 
and  well  diiected  fire  k^  Bp  bjt 
them,  and  their  soldier-Uhe  beha» 
viour  at  all  times.  We  had  onl]F 
one  man>  wounded  on  boaed;  att 
die  others,  were  killed  and  wound* 
edon  tl)ebriflrs'  decks.  The  ship'e 
company  benasred  uncommonly - 
well,  and  I  trust  the'  conduct  of 
all  will  merit  your  approbation. 
Ibave  the^bonour  to  be^  ftc. 

Cha^lb^  li  H.  Ross» 
James  Richard  Dacrc^  esq,  9ic, 

Le  Phaeton,  16  guns,  ISO  men». 
f  reyanet,  lieutenatit  de  vaisseau. 

Le  Voltigeurx  1 6  gun3i  MS  meiv 
M»  St.  Craig,  lieutenant  de  vaiaseao* 
I  beg  leavct  to  inclxJse  you  a  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
his  majesty's  ship  under  my  com* 
mand.  I  have  had  no  account 
from  tlie  prizes,  but  their  loss  hast 
been  yerj-  great.  The  common 
4ore  ha$  lost  nis  right  arm. 

Chaillbs  B.  H.  Ross. 
List  of  officers,  ^amen,  and  ma* 
rines  killed  and  wounded  oa 
board  his  majesty^s  ship  Ptque». 
Charles  B.  H.  Ross,  esq.  capu 
in  action  with  the  French  nsi- 
ttonal  brigs  Le  Voltigeur  and 
Phaeton,  on  the  26th  day  of 
March,  1806- 

Killed.— Mr.  John  Thompson, 
master;  Alexander  Mackintosh^ 
yeoman  of  the  sheets  ^  Matthew 
Meyler,  able  seaman;  Comelin» 
Carmody  (1),  landman;  Thomas 
Watkins,  second  gtmner ;  Thomas 
Reid,  landman ;  Jacoh  Reic^  able 
seaman  >  James  Sl»wv  landman  p 
George  Collier,  superttdficraiy. 

Wounded* 
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Wounded.-»-Mr.  WxHiam  Ward,, 
first-lieut, ;  ,  Mr.  P.  H.  Buker, 
third-lieut. ;  Mr.  W,  H,  Craig, 
Iseut.  of  marines,  slightly  j  Wu- 
llam  Marshal,  boatswain's  mate  j 
James  Mills,  able  seaman  ;  Thomas 
Scott,  ordinary  seaman;  Ralph 
Marrison,  able  sei^man  ;  Willi ax|9 
Pickoran,  able  seaman;  Bryan 
White,  quarter-master.;  Daniel 
Hall,  able  sesunan;  Christopher 
H<ike,  superauQjerary  $  WiUiam 
Camp's,  private  of  marines;  Jos« 
Wright,  ditto;  Henry  I>avies» 
dtuo.  Totel— od  killed  and  14? 
voundect 

Copy  of  another  letter  from  vice- 
admiral  Dacres  to  William  Mars- 
dcn,  esq.  dated  at  Port  Royal, 
April  27,  1806. 

Sir, 
1  have  much  pleasnre  in  inclos- 
ing, for  their  lordships'  informa* 
tion,  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  hiive  re- 
ceived from  capt.  Fyffe,  of  the  Rein 
Deer,  acquainting  me  of  the  cap- 
lure  of  the  French  privateer  schoon- 
er. La  Oreole,  a  vessel  that  has* 
be«Ti  a  great  annoyance  in  and 
about  the  Passages,  and  had  avoid- 
c"d  capture  ^  by  the  cruiz^srs  that 
have  fallen  in  uath  her,  by  superior 
soiling. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  R.  Dacrss. 

His  majaty*5  shop  Rein  Deery 
at  sea,  ojf  Cape  S>in  Nlchth' 
lasf  5/.   Domln^Oi  21//  of 
/tprll,  180(5. 
Sir, 
1  am  much  gratified  in  having 
to  acquaint  you,   that  this-mom- 
ingj-fter  a  short  chase,  I  capture^ 
the  French  schooner  privateer  La 
Creole,  pierced  for  14  guns,  but 
hud  only  6  mounted,  besides  swi- 
vel?.   Her  complement  of  men  ap- 
pears to  have  l)een  T^i  but  only  49 


were  found  onboard,  the  rest  bein^ 
absent  in  prizes.  The  Creole  ia 
about  ninety  tons  burden,  is  a  very 
fine  vessel,  and  said  to  be  the  fast- 
est sailer  that  has  been  in  these 
se^s:  I  am  satisfied  we  never  could: 
have  taken  her,  had  not  the  com- 
mander been  so  confident  of  hef 
speed,  as  to  persevere  till  near 
under  our  bow,  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  wind  of  us. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

i Signed)         Jqhn  Fyeee. 
ichard  Dacres^  esq. 
&c.  &c.  Jamaica. 

Copy  of  a  letter  frpm  commodore 
sir  Home  Popham  t«  William 
Marsden,  esq.  dated  on  board 
his  majesty's  ship  the  Diadem, 
in  Table  Bay,  the  24th  of 
March,  1806. 
Sir, 

I  have  tbe  honour  to  inclose  to 
you,  for  the  information  of  my 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, a  list  of  ships  and  vessels 
•taken,  retaken,  and  destroyed,  by 
the  squadron  I  have  the  honour  to 
command. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Home  Pophaw. 
The  list  consists  of  fiy^  French 
vessels,  two  Spanish,  one  Batavian, 
and  two  English  retaken, 

[This  gazette  also  contains  an 
order  in  council  for  allowing  Iriend- 
Iv  and  neutral  nations  to  trade  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  prohi- 
biting, however,  the  importation  of 
Asiatic  goods  or  military  stores, ex- 
cept by  the  India  company^  and 
restricting  exports  generally  with- 
out hcense]. 

Dowmng^itreet^  June  23* 

CALCUTTA      GAZETTE      EXTRAOR-^ 
DIMAILY. 

Fart  WlU'tam,  Jan^  27»  1806. 

A  dispatch,  of  which  tbe  foUow- 
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•ng  is  a  copy,  has  been  received 
from  the  honourable  the  governor- 
general,  hj  the  honourable  vice- 
president  m  council,  and  is  note 
published,  together  with  tJie  treaty 
concluded  between  the  honourable 
conip;»ny  and  Maharajah  Dowlut 
Row  Scindiah,  on  the  22d  of  No- 
▼ennber,  1805,  with  the  declara- 
tory articles  annexed  to  it,  for  ge- 
neral information. 

The  hon.  G.   Udney,  vice-presi- 
dent in  council. 
lion,  sir, 

1.  In  my  dispatch  of  the  5th 
ultimo,  I  had  the  honour  to  trans- 
mit the  copy  of  the  treaty  conclud- 
ed with  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah  by 
the  right  hon.  lord  Lake,  on  the 
22d  of  November,  under  my  in- 
structions, by  which  all  differences 
between  the  British  government 
and  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah  had 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  I 
also  transmitted  a  copy  of  declara- 
tory articles  ^hich  I  judged  to  be 
proper  to  annex  to  the  treaty,  and 
which  I  desired  his  lordship  to 
transmit  to  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah. 

2.  I  have  already  had  the  ho- 
nour to  apprise  you  of  my  having 
received  from  the  right  hen.  lord 
Lake,  official  information  of  the 
arrival  in  his  lordship's  camp  of  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  duly  ratified  by 
that  chieftain,  with  a  slight  mo- 
dification of  the  6th  article.  I  re- 
quest that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
direct  the  immediate  publication 
of  the  treaty  and- of  the  declaratory 
articles  annexed  to  it,  for  general  in- 
formation'. 

S.  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
postpone  this  measure  until  the  re- 
ceipt "of  the  declaratory  articles 
ratified  by  Dcwlut  Row^  Scindiah, 
as  tlifc  object  of  those  articles  is  to 
relinquish  some  of  the  concessions 
which  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah  had 


voluntarily  proposed,  and  conse- 
quently the  mere  delivery  of  the 
declaratory  articles  to  that  chief- 
tain, will  ansiver  the  purpose  for 
\^hich  ^hey  were  framed. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)        G.  H.  Barlow* 
On  the  river  near  Rajmahi, 

January  21, 1806. 

Definitive  treaty  of  amity  and  allz* 
ance  between  the  honourable  the 
English  East  India  company  and 
ike  Maharajah  Mi  Jah  Dowlui 
Eouf  Sdndiak  Bahadur,  and  hi$ 
children,  hairs  and  sticcessors. 

Whereiis  various  doubts  and  mis- 
understandings have  arisen  respect- 
ing the  clear  meaning  and  interpre- 
tation of  parts  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  the  British  g^o- 
vemment  and  Dowlut  Row  Scin- 
diah at  Serjee  Anjcngaum,  on  the 
SOth  of  December,  1803;  with  a 
view  of  doing  away  all  such  doubts, 
and  of  preventing  the  recurrence 
in  future  of  any  misunderstanding, 
this  definitive  treaty  of  amity  and 
alliance  is  concluded  between  the 
two  states,  by  lieut.-col.  John  Mal- 
colm, acting  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  super inten dance  of 
the  right  hon.  general  Gerard  lord 
Lake,  commander  in  chief  of  his 
majesty's  and  tlie  honourable  com- 
pany's forces,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and 
vested  with  full  powers  and  autho- 
rity from  theiionourable  sir  George 
Hilaro  Barlow,  baronet,  appiint- 
ed  by  the  honourable  the  court  ct 
directors  of  the  said  company  to 
control  and  direct  all  their  affairs 
in  the  East  Indies :  and  Mc^nshee 
Kavil  l^yne,  vested  with  full  pow- 
ers  and  autliority  on  the  part  of 
the  said  M^wrajah  Dowlut  Row 
Scindiah. 

Article  I. — Every  part  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  ge- 
neral sir  Arthur  WcUesley,  K.  B. 

at 
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at  Serjee  Anjengaum,  except  what 
may  be  altered  by  this  engage- 
ment,, is  to  remain  binding  upon 
the  two  states. 

Art.  II. — The  honourable  com- 
pany can  never  acknowledge  that 
Dcwlut  Row  Scindiah  has  any 
claim  or  'right  grounded  on  the 
treaty  of  Serjee  Anjengaum  to  pos* 
sess  the  fort  of  Guaiior,  or  the 
territories  of  Gohud';  but  from  con- 
siderations of  friendship,  it  agrees 
to  cede  to  the  maharajah  that 
"fortress,  and  such  parts  of  the 
territory  of  Gohud  as  are  descrl- 
'  bed  in  the  accompanying  schedule. 

Art.  III. — As  a  compensation 
for  this  cession,  and  to  remunerate 
the  English  government  for  the 
annual  expense  incurred  in  sup- 
porting the  ranah  of  Gohud,  Dow- 
lut  Row  Scindiala  agrees  on  his 
own  part,  and  tliat  Or  his  sirdars, 
to  relinquish,  after  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1806,  all  right  and  claim  whatever 
to  the  pensions  of  fifteen  lacks  of 
rupees,  granted  to  several  of  the 
chief  officers  of  his  state  by  the 
7th  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty 
of  Serjee  Anjengaum. 

Art.  IV. — The  honourable  com- 
pany agree  to  pay  to  Dowlut  Row 
Scindiah  the  arrears  due  upon  the- 
pensions  granted  by  the  7th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  above 
mentioned,  up  to  the  5ilst  of  De- 
cember 1805,  and  also  the  balance 
due  upon  the  revenues  of  Dhole- 
poor,  Rajah- Kcrrah  and  Barree, 
lip  to  the  same  date,  making  de- 
ductions on  the  following  heads : 

1  St.  Pensions  forfeited  by  Bap- 
poo  Scindiah  and  Sudasheo  Row, 
by  acts  of  hostility  towards  the 
British  government,  to  be  stopped 
from  the  dale  of  their  hostility. 

5d.  Plunder  of  tlie  British  resi- 
dency. 

Sd.  Cash  advanced  by  Mr.  Jen- 
kins to  parties  of  the  maharajah's 
troops. 

1806. 


4th.  Charges  of  collection,  Sec, 
for  the  provinces  of  Dholepoor, 
Barree,  and  Rajah-Kerrah. 

Art.  V. — With  a  view  of  pre-  ' 
venting  any  misunderstanding  re- 
lating to  their  respective  posses- 
sions in  the  quarter  of  Hindostan, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  river  Chum- 
bul  shall  form  the  boundary  between 
the  two  states,  from  the  city  of 
'Kottah  to  the  west;  to  the  limits  of 
the  t^iritorics  of  Gohud  to"  the 
east;  and  within  that  extent  of  the 
course  of  the  Chumbul,  Dowlut 
Row  Scindiah  shall  have  no  claim 
or  right  to  any  rule,  tribute,  re- 
venues, or  possessions  on  its  north  • 
bank,  and  the  honourable  company 
shall  have  no  claim  or  right  to  any 
rule,  tribute,  revenues  or  posses- 
sions on  the  south  bank  of  that 
river.  The  taluoks  of  Bhadek 
and  Sooseperarah,  which  are  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  will  how- 
ever remain  in  tlie  possession  of 
the  honourable  company. 

Art.  VL — By  the  5th  article  of 
this  treaty,  which  makes  the  river 
Chumbul  the  boundary  of  the  two- 
states,  from  the  city  of  Kottah  to 
the  west,  to  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Gohud  to  the  east,  the 
maharajah  resigns  all  pretensions 
and  claims  to  any  tribute  from  the 
rajah  of  Boondee,  or  any  other 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chumbul, 
WMthin  the  aforementioned  limits, 
as  also  to  the  counti  ies  of  Zemeen- 
dah,  Dholepoor,  Rajah-Kerrah, 
and  Barree,  antiently  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  maharajah,  all  which 
now  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  honourable  conjpany. 

Art.  VII. — The  hon  cut  able  com- 
pany, on  consideration  of  the  be- 
nefits derived  from  the  article 
*  which  makes  the  Chumbul  the 
boundary  between  the  two'  states, 
and  from  friendship  to  the  ma- 
harajah, a^ree  to  grant  to  him 
personally  and  excluiively  the  an- 
(E)  nual 
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nual  sum  of  four  lacks  of  rupees, 
to  be  paid  by  quarterly  instal- 
ments through  the  resident  at  the 
Durbar;  and  the  honourable  com- 
pany also  agree  to  assign  within 
their  territories  in  Hindoslun,  a 
jaggeer,  (to  be  holden  on  tlie 
sanre  footing  as  that  enjoyed  Hy 
Balla  Bliyc,)  amounting  to  a  reve- 
nue of  two  lacks  of  rupees  per 
annum,  to  Baeezali  Bhye,  the  wife 
of  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah,  and  a 
jaggeer,  amounting  to  tlic  sum  of 
one  lack  of  rupees  per  annum,  to 
Chum  null  Bhye,  the  daughter  of 
tliat  chief. 

Art.  VIIL— The  honourable 
company  engage  to  enter  into  no 
treaties  with  the  rajiilis  of  Oudee- 
poor  and  Joudpoor  and  Kottah, 
or  other  chiefs,  tributaries  of  Dow- 
-  lut  Row  Scindiah,  situated  in  Mal- 
wa,  Mewar,  or  Marwar,  and  in 
no  shape  whatever  to  interfere 
\viih  the  settlement  which  Scindi- 
ah may  make  with  those  chiefs. 

Art.  IX. — The  honour/^ble  com- 
par.y  are  now  engaged  in  a   war 
with    Jeswunt'  Rao   Holkar,  and 
using  every    exertion    for    his  re- 
duction; but  should  they  hereafter 
make  a  peace,  or  enter  into  any 
agreement  with   that  -chief,    they 
en^^iige  not  to  restore  to  him,  or 
desire  to  be  restored  to  him,  any  of 
the   posj^r'ssions   of  the   family   of 
Holkar,  in  the  province  of  Malw^a, 
lying  between  the  river  Tapti  and 
Chun  bnl,  which    may  have  been 
taken  by  Dowlut  Row^    Scindiah, 
nor  will  the  honourable  company 
interfere  in  any  m.anner  whatever 
in  the  disposal  of  tiiose  provinces; 
una  they  v.ill  consider  Dow^lut  Row 
Scindiah   at   full    liberty   to  make 
such  arrangement  as  he  chooses 
with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  or  with 
any   other  branch  of  the  Holkar 
fimily,  respecting  the  claims  of  that 
family  to  tribute  from  ihc  rajahs 


or  otliers,  or  to  any  possessions  si- 
tuated to  the  north  of  the  river 
Tapti,  and  to  the  south  of  the  ri- 
ver Chumbul:  but  it  is  clearly  to 
be  understood,  that  as  the  compa- 
ny's government  agrees  not  to  con- 
cern itself  w^itli  the  arrangements 
which  Scindiah  may  make  with 
the  family  of  Holkar,  respecting 
tlieir  claims  or  hereditary  posses- 
sions situated  between  the  Tapti 
and  the  Chumbul,  that  govern- 
ment will  not  take  part  in  any  dis- 
pute or  war,  which  may  be  the  re- 
sult or  consequence  of  any  such 
arrangement  or  settlement. 

Arti  X. — As  Serjee  Rao  Ghautka 
has  acted  in  a  manner  calculated- 
to  disturb  the  friendship  between 
the  two  states,  the  maharajah 
agrees  never  to  admit  that  chief  to 
share  in  his  councils,  or  to  hold 
any  public  employment  under  his 
govemmeut.  / 

Art.  XI. — This  treaty,  consist- 
ing of  eleven  articles,   has  been 
tliis  day  settled  by  lieut.-col.  Mal- 
colm, acting  under  the  directions 
of  die  right  hon.  lord   Lake,  on 
the  part  of  the    hon.    company, 
and  by  Moonshee  Kavil  Nyne,  on 
the  part  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah  5 
lieut.-col.  John  Malcolm  has  deli- 
vered one  copy  thereof  in  Persian 
and  English,  signed  and  sealed  by 
himself,  to  the  said  Moonshee  Ka  • 
vil  Nyne,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
maharajah  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah, 
and   has  received  from  the  said 
Moonshee    Kavil   N}me  a    coun- 
terpart of  the  said  treaty,  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  said  Moonshee. 
Lieut.-col.  John  Malcolm  engages 
that  a  copy  of  the  said  ti'eaty,  ra- 
tified by  the  honourable  the  gover- 
nor-general,   in    every-  inspect   a 
counterpart  of  the  treaty  now  ex- 
ecuted by  himself,  shall  be  deliver- 
ed to  Moonshee  Kavil  Nyne,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  maharajah,  with- 
.        in 
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in  the  period  of  one  month  from 
this  date;  and  on  the  delivery  of 
such  copy  to  the  maharajah,  the 
'treaty  executed  by  lieut.-col.  John 
Malcolm,  under  the  immediate  di- 
'  rection  of  die  right  hon.  lord  Lake, 
shall  be  relumed:  and  Moonshee 
Kavil  Nyn^  in  like  manner  en- 
gages, that  another  copy  of  the  said 
treaty,  ratified  by  the  maliarajah 
All  Jah  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah,  in 
every  respect  a  counterpart  of  the 
treaty  now  executed  by  himself, 
shall  be  delivered  to  lieut.-col.  Jolin 
Malcolm,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
honourable  govemor-genoral,  v/ith- 
in  the  period  of  one  month  from 
this  date ;  and  on  the  delivery  of 
such  copy  to  the  honourable  the 
governor-general,  the  treaty  ex- 
ecuted by  Moonshee  Kavil  Nyne, 
by  virtue  ot  the  full  powers  and 
authority  vested  in  him,  as  above 
mentioned,  shall  also  be  returned. 
Done  at  Mustafahpoor,  this  22d 

day  of  November,  Anno  Do. 

raino  1 805,  or  29th  of  Shaban, 

in  the  year  of  the  Hijerah  1220. 

(Signed)  John  Malcolm. 
'        Kavil  Nyne. 

Declaratory  articles  annexed  to  the 
treELty  concluded  between  the  right 
honourable  lord  Lake  on  the  part 
of  the  honourable  company,  and 
maharajah  Dmvlut  Row  ISclndiah, 
on  the  22d  of  November,  1805. 

Whereas  objections  have  arisen 
to  the  terms  of  the  5di,  6th,  and 
7th  articles  of  the  aforesiiid  treaty, 
it  ic  hereby  agreed  and  declared, 
that  in  lieu  of  those  three  articles 
the  two  following  shall  be  substi- 
tnted. 

Article  I. — ^With  a  view  to  pre- 
vent any  misunderstanding  relating 
to  ilic  respective  possessions  of  the 
honourable  company  and  maha- 
rajah  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah,  in 
tht    quarters    of   Hindostan,  the 


maharajah  hereby  agrees  to  cede 
to  the  honourable  company  all  tlie 
territory  north  of  tlie  river  Chum-  ' 
bul,  which  was  ceded  to  the  mar 
harajah  by  the  7th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Serjee  Anjen?aum,  tliat 
is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  districts 
of  Dohlepoor,  Barree  and'  Rajah 
Kerrah  ;  arid  the  honourable  com- 
pany^ shall  have  no  claim  or  right 
to  any  rule,  tribute  or  revenues,  or 
possessions  on  the  south  bank  of 
that  river.  The  talooks  of  Bha- 
deck  and  Sooseperarah,  which  are 
on  the  banks  of  ^  the  Jumna,  will 
however  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  honourable  company. 

Art.  II. — The  honourable  com- 
pany, from  friendship  to  the  ma- 
harajah, agree  to  grant  to  him 
personally  and  exclusively  the  an- 
nual sum  of  four  lacks  of  rupees,  to 
be  paid  by  qua^-tcrly  instalments, 
through  the  resident  at  the  Dur- 
bar ;  and  the  honourable  company 
also  agree  to  assign  within  tlieir 
territories  in  Hindostan,  a  jaggeer 
(to  be  holden  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  enjoyed  by  Bhalla  Bhye) 
amounting  to  a  revenue  of  two 
lacks  of  rupees  per  annum,  to 
Baeezah  Bhye,  the  wife  of  Dowlut 
Row  Scindiah;  and  a  jJaggeer 
amounting  to  one  lack  of  rupees 
per  annum  to  Chumnah  Bhye,  the 
daughter  of  that  chief. 

Done  at  lUahabad,  this  3d  day 
of  December,  1805. 

(Signed)     G.  H.  Barlow. 
Published  by  order  of  the  ho- 
nourable th^  vice-president  in 
council. 

T.  Brown,  acting  chief  sec. 
to  the  government. 

Fort  minam.Feh.  5, 1806. 

A   dispatch,   of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  has  been  this  day 
received  from  the  honourable  the 
governor-general,  by  the  honour- 
(E2)  able 
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able  th«  rice-president  in  council, 
and  is  now  published,  together 
with 'the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  British  government  and  Jes- 
wunt  Rao  Holkar,  on  the  24'tli  of 
December,  1805,  and -the  decla- 
ratory articles  annexed  to  it,  for 
general  information. 

To  the  honourable  George  Udney, 
esq*  vice*president  in  councJJ, 

Honourable  sir, 
My  separate  dispatch  of  this  date 
conveys  a  copy  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  .iniity  concluded  by  the  ri^ht 
hon.  lord  Lake,  !•  ith  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar,  on  the  24<th  of  December, 
J  805,  under  my  instructions,  to- 
*f  ether  with  a  copy  of  a  declaratory, 
article,  which,  on  tlic  ground  stat- 
ed in  that  dispatch,  I  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  annex  to  the  treaty. 

2.  "The  treaty  having  been  duly 
ratified  by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar, 
I  request  thitt  you  will  be  pleased 
to  direct  the  immediate  publica- 
tion of  it,  and  of  the  declaratory 
articles  annexed  to  it,  for  general 
information. 

3.  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
postpone  this  measure  until  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  declaratory  article  ra- 
tified by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  as 
it  contains  a  relinquishment  of  the 
concessions  made  by  that  chieftain, 
under  the  second  article  of  the  trea- 
ty, without  requiring  any  equiva- 
lent, and  consequontly  the  mere 
delivery  of  the  declawtory  article 
to  Jeswunt  Rao  Hc^lkar  v.'ill  an- 
swer the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
friimed.  , 

I  have  the  honour  to  b?,    . 

(Signed)     G.  H.  Barlow. 
On^lie  River,  Feb.  2,  1806. 

•  Treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between 
the  British  government  and  Jes*  . 
wunt  Rao  Holkar, 

"  Whereas  disagreement  has  arisen 


between  the  British  government 
and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  and  ic 
is  now.  the  desire  of  both  parties 
to  restore  mutual  harmony  and 
concord,  the  following  articles  of 
agreement  are  therefore  concluded 
between  Ijeut.-col.  John  Malcolm, 
on  the  part  of  the  honourable  com- 
pany, and  Sheikh  Hubeeb  Oolla 
and  Bala  Ram  Seit,  on  the  part 
of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar;  the  said 
lleut.-col.  John  Malcolm  having 
special  autlio^ity  for  that  purpose 
from  the  rieht  hon.  lord  Lake, 
commander  m  chief,  &c.  &c. ;  his 
lordship  afoiesaid  being  invested 
widi  lull  powers  and  authority 
from  the  hon.  sir.  G.  H.  Barlow^ 
bart.,  governor-general.  Sec.  &c. 
and  the  said  Sheikh  Hubeeb  Oolla 
and  Bala  Ram  Seit  also  duly  in- 
vested with  full  powers  on  the 
part  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar. 

Article  I. — The  British  govern- 
ment cnj::ages  to  abstain  from  all 
prosecution  of  hostilities  against 
Jesv.-uni  Rao  Holkar,  and  to  con^ 
sider  him  henceforth  as  the  f;iend 
of  the  ht)nourable  company  ;  Jes- 
wunt Rao  Holkar  agreeing  on  his 
part  to  abstain  from  all  measures 
and  proceedings  of  a  hostile  na-* 
ture  against  tlie  British  govern, 
ment  and  its  allies,  and  from  all 
measures  and  proceedings  in  any 
manner  .directed  to  the  injury  of 
the  British  government  or  its  allies. 

Art.  II. — Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  . 
hereby  renounces  all  ri^[ht  and  ti- 
tle to  the  district  of  'f'onk  Rara- 
poorah,  Boondee,  I^akh?^rie,  Sum- 
eydee,  Bhamyngaun,,  Daee,  and 
other  places  north  of  the  Boondee 
Hills,  and  nqw  in  the  occupation 
of  the  British  government. 

Artr  II  I. — The  honourable  com- 
pany hereby  engage  to  have  no 
concern  with  the  antient  posses- 
sions of  tlie  {lolkar  family  in  Me- 
war,  Malwa>  and  Harrowtee,  of 

with 
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With  any  of  the  rajahs  situated 
to  the  south  of  die  Chumbul;  and 
the  honourable  company  agree  to 
deliver  over  immediately  to  Jes- 
wunt  Rao  Holkar  such  of  the  an- 
tient  possessions  of  the  Holkar  fa- 
mily in  the  Dekhan,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  ihe  honourable  com- 
pany, as  are  south  cf  the  river 
Tapli,  vith  the  exception  of  the 
/ort  and  pergunnah  of  Ch  and  ore, 
the  pergunnahsof  Ambar  andSeag- 
ham,  and  the  villages  and  pergiin- 
nahs  situated  to  the  southward  ^of 
the  Godavery,  which  will  remain 
in  possession  of  the  honourable 
company.  The  honourable  com- 
pany, however,  in  consideration  of 
the  respectability  of  the  Holkar 
family,  further  engage,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  conduct  of  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar  being  such  as  to  sa- 
tisfy that  state  of  his  amicable  and 
peaceable  intentions  towards  the 
British  government  and  its  allies ; 
it  will,  at  the  expiration  of  eigh- 
teen months  from  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  restore  to  tlie  family  of 
Holkar  the  fort  of  Chandore  and 
its  district,  the  pergunnahs  of  Am- 
bar and  Seagham,  and  the  districts 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Holkar 
family,  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  Godavery. 

Art,  IV. — ^Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar 
hereby  renounces  all  claims  to  the 
district  of  Koonch,  in  the  province 
of  Bundlecund,  and  all  the  cl.iirns 
of  every  description  in  that  pro- 
vince; but  in  the  event  of  the 
, conduct  of  Je&wunt  Rao  Holkar 
being  such  as  to  satisfy  tlie  Briu^Ji, 
government  of  his  amicable  inten- 
tions towards  t^at  state  and  its 
adlics,  the  honourable  company 
agrecy  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  this  treaty, 
to  give  the  district  of  Kooneh  in 
jagghire  to  Beemah  Bhye,  the 
daughter  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Hoikar, 


.to  be  holden  under  the  company's 
government  on  the  same  terms  as 
that  now  enjoyed  by  Bhalla  Bhye. 

Art.  V. — ^Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar 
hereby  renounces  all  claims  of 
every  description  upon  the  British 
government  and  its  allies. 

Art.  VI.— Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar 
hereby  engages  never  to  entertain' 
in  his  service  Europeans  of  any  de- 
scription, whether  liritish  subjects 
or  others,  without  the  consent  of 
the  British  govemment. 

Art.  VII. — ^Jeswunt  Rao  Hol- 
kar hereby  engages  not  to  admit 
into  his  council  or  service,  Serjee 
Rao  Ghautka,  as  that  individuid 
has  been  proclaimed  an  enemy  to 
the  British  government. 

Art.  VIII. — Upon  the  foregoing 
conditions,  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar 
shall  be  pern^itted  to  return  to  Hin- 
dostan  without  being  molested  by 
the  British  government,  and  the 
British  government  will  not  inter- 
fere in  any  manner  in  the  concerns 
of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar.  It  is 
however  stipulated,  that  Jeswunt 
,Rao  Holkar  shall,  immediately 
upon  this  treaty  being,  signed  and 
ratified,  proceed  towards  Hindos«. 
tan  by  a  route  which  leaves  "the 
towns  of  Putteala  Khytult,  Iheend» 
and  the  countries  of  the  honourable 
company  and  the  rajah  of  Jypoor, 
on  the  left ;  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Hol- 
kar engages  on  his  route  to  make 
his  troops  abstain  from  plunder,, 
and  that  tjiey  shall  commit  no  act 
of  hostility  in  any  of  the  countries 
tlirough  which  ihey  may  pass. 

Art.  IX.— rThis  treaty,  consist- 
ing  of  nine  articles,  being  this  day 
settled  by  lieut.-col.  John  Malcolm 
on  the  part  of  the  honourable  com- 
pany, and  by  iSheikh  Hubeeb  Oolla 
and  Bala  Ram  Selt  on  the  part 
of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  5  lieut.* 
col.  John  Malcolm  has  delivered 
one  co\'  thereof  in  Persian  and 
(E  3)  English, 
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English^  signed  and  scaled  by  him* 
sel^  and  confirmed  by  the  seal 
and  signature  of  the  right  hon. 
lord  Lake,  to  the  said  Sheikh  Hu- 
'beeb  OoUa  and  Bala  Ram  Seit, 
who  on  their  part  h^ve  delivered 
to  lieut.-col.  John  Malcolm  a 
counterpart  of  tl\e  same,  signed 
and  sealed  by  themselves,  and  en- 
gage to  deliver  another  copy  tliere- 
of,  duly  ratified  by  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar,  to  the  right  hon.  lord 
Lake,  in  the  space  of  three  days, 
th(*  said  lieu t. -col.  John  Malcolm 
also  engaging  to  deliver  to  them 
a  colinterpart  of  the  same,  duly 
ratified  by  tlic  honourable  the  go- 
vemor-general  in  council,  witnin 
the  space  of  one  month  from  this 
date. 

Done  in  camp  at  Raipoor  Ghaut, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bhciih  ri- 
ven this  24th  day  of  Decen^- 
ber,  Arno  Domini  1805,  cor- 
responding with  the  second 
of  Shawaul  in  the  year  of  the 
Hijcrah  12'20. 
(Signed)  John  Malcolm. 

Sheikh  HubeebOolla.- 
Bala  Ram  Seit. 

Declaratory  articles  annexed  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  aviity,  con- 
eluded  between  the  British  govern' 

I  vtent  and  maharajah  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar,  through  the  agency  of 
the  right  honourable  lord  Lake, 

%'  on  the  '24th  of  December,  1805. 

V  Whereas  by  the  2d  article  of  the 
abovcrmentioned  treaty,  mahara- 
jah Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar.  renoun- 
ces all  ri;;ht  and  title  to  the  districts 
of  Touk  Rampoorah,  Boondee, 
Lakherie,  Sum'eydee,  Bhamuu- 
gaun,  Daec,*  and  other  places 
north  of  the  Boondee  Hills,  and 
now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Bri- 
tish government :  and  whereas  it 
has  been  understood  that  the  maha- 
rajah attaches  gre^t  value  to  the 


district  of  Tonk  Rampoorah  and 
other  districts  in  that  vicinity, 
which  constituted  the  antient  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holkar  family ;  and 
the  re^tions  of  amix^y  and  peace 
being  now  happily  restored  be- 
tween the  British  government  and 
maharajah  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar, 
the  British  government  is  desi- 
rous of  gratifying  the  wishes  of 
the  maharajah  to  the  utmost  prac- 
ticable extent,  consistent  with  con- 
siderations of  equity,  and  of  ma- 
nifesting its  solicitude  to  cultivate 
die  friendship  and  good  will  of  the 
maharajah:  therefore  the  British 
government  thereby  agrees  to  con- 
sider the  provisions  of  the  2d  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  aforesaid,  to  be 
void  and  of  no  effect,  and  to  relin- 
quish all  claim  to  the  districts  of 
Tonk  Rampoorah,  and  such  other 
districts  in  their  vicinity  as  were 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Holkar  family,  and  are  now  in  the 
occupation  ot  the  British  govern- 
ment. .  *  '  ■ 
Done  on  the  river  Ganges,  the 

2d  day  of  February,  1806. 
(Signed)     G.  H.  Barlow. 
Published  by  order  of  the  hon. 

vice-president  in  council. 
T.  Brown,  acting  chief  sec. 
to  the  government, 

JULY. 

Dowmng'street\  July  2. 

The  king  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  Dupr6  earl  of 
Caledon  to  be  his  majesty's  gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  in  and 
over  the  castle,  town  and  settle- 
ment of  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope. 

Admsralty'&fficej  July  5. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice-admiral 

the  right  hon.  lord  Collingwood, 

commaQder  in  chief,  &c*  in  the 

Mediterranean. 
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Mediterranean,  to  W.  Marsden, 

esq.  dat^d  on  board  the  Ocean, 

oflF  Cadiz,  May  29. 
Sir,' 

I  inclose  to  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  this  day  received 
from  capt.  Prowse,  detailing  the 
proceedings,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
the  Sinus,  in  an  encounter  he  had 
with  a  v«ry  formidable  flotilla  of 
the  enemy  off  the  Tiber,  in  which 
the  commander  of  it  was  captured. 
The  exertion  and  zeal  of  capt. 
Prowse  has  on  every  occasion 
been  distinguished,  and  highly 
honourable  to  himself ;  on  this  he 
has  performed  an  important  ser- 
vice, in  disabling  so  formidable  a 
flotilla  of  the  enemy.  I  also  in- 
close- a  list  of  tlie  enemy's  vessels, 
and  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
-4>oard  the  Sirius. 

I  am,  &c. 

COLLINGWOOD. 

His  majesty*s   ship  Sirius^ 
Malta,  Jprtl  29. 
^ly  lord, 

Being  six  or  seven  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  Civita  Vecchia  on  the 
17th  instant,  at  t\Vo  p.  M.  I  gain- 
ed intelligence  that  a  French  force 
was  to  have  sailed  that  mvorning 
from  thence,  and  were  to  proceed 
to  Naples.  I  crowded  a  press  of 
sail  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  at 
a  quarter  past  four  they  were  seen 
from  the  mast-head  near  shore.  On 
closing  with  them  just  after  sunset, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one 
ship,  three  brigs  (corvettes),  and 
five  heavy  gun-vessels,  (a  list  of 
which  is  annexed),  formed  in  a 
compact  order  of  battle,  within 
two  leagues  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  near  a  dangerous  shoal, 
lying-to,  with  a  resolution  to  await 
our  attack*    At  seven,  within  pis- 


tol-shot,  commenced  firing  with 
vigour  on  both  sides,  and  con- 
tinued  closely  engaged  with  tlie 
squadron  for  two  hours,  when  the 
commodore,  in  .the  ship,  hailed 
"  he  had  surrendered.'*  His  gal- 
lant and  determined  resistance,  to- 
gether with  the  dangers  of  the 
shore,  and  the  crippled  condition 
of  his  majesty's  ship  (tlie  smooth- 
ness of  tlie  water  admitting;  the 
enemy  to  use  their  guns  with  'tlie 
greatest  effect),  prevented  me  from 
pursuing  the  remainder  of  the  flo- 
tilla, aliliough  several  were  m'ach 
disabled,  and  compelled,  a  short 
time  before  the  ship  ^  struck,  to 
cease  firing,  and  make  ofF.  Had 
it  been  day-light,  I  have  no  doubt,, 
from  the  firm  and  gallant  conduct 
evinced  by  the  oflicers  and  ship's 
company,  that  we  should  have 
succeeded  in  capturing  more  of  the 
enemy's  vessels*  I  have  deeply  to 
lament  the  loss  of  my  nephew,  the  " 
only  officer,  and  eight  seamen  and 
marines  killed  in  the  above  contest; 
and  three  officers  and  seventeen 
seamen  and  marines  wounded,  nine 
of  whom  are  in  a  very  d.mgerous 
state.  The  ship  captured  is  called 
La  Bcrgere,  mounts  eighteen  long 
12-pounders,  manned  with  189 
men,  and  was  commanded  by 
Chancy  Duolvis,  capitaine  .de  frc- , 
gate,  and  commodore  of  the  flotilla, 
and  belonging  'to  tlie  Legion  of 
Honour.  She  is  a  remarkably  fine 
vessel,  sails  well,  and  is  fit  for  \\h 
majesty's  service. 

1  beg  particularly  to  recommend 
to  your  lordship's  notice  lieutenant 
William  Hepensiall,  who  was  the  « 
^•senior  lieutenant  in  the  actions  of 
the  22d  of  July  and  21  st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  who  has  been  in  the 
ship  nearly  ^\q  years,  as  an  officer 
deserving  promotion^  The  gallan- 
try and  good  conduct  of  the  other 
officers  and  ship's  company  like- 
(E  '^)  wise 
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wise    deserves    my    warmest    ac- 
knowledgments. 

I  inclose  lists  of  the  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  have  the  honour  to 
^>  &c,. 

W.  Prowsf. 
Theri;^ht  hon.  lord  CoUing- 

wood,  commander  in  chief. 

List  of  the  eneniy*s  force  opposed  against 
his  majesty s  ship  Sirius, 

Ship  La  Bergere,  of  18  twelve* 
pounders,  I  thirty-pounder  carro- 
nade,  and  189  men. 

Brig-  L'Abeille,  of  18  nine- 
pounoers,  2  thirty-six-pounder  car- 
ronades,  and  160  men. 

Brig  La  Legere,  of  12  nine- 
pounders. 

Brig*   Le    Janus,    of    12   nine- 


pounders. 

Bombard  La  Victoire,  of  12 
cightecn-pounder  cartonades,  and 
2  sixty-eight-pounder  carronades. 
^  Cutter  La  Gauloise,  p(  4  four- 
pounders  and  1  thirty-six  pounder 
Carronade. 

Gun-ketch  I^a  Jalouse,  of  4  four- 
pounders  and  1  thirty-six  pounder 
cafronade. 

Gun-ketch  La  Gentille,  of  4 
four-pounders  and  1  thirty-six 
pounder  carroniide. 

Gun-ketch  La  Proven 9ale,  of 
4  four-pounders  and  I  thirty-six 
pounder  carronade. 

I^ist  of  killed  on  board  the  Sirius. 
Mr.  William  Adair,  master's- 
matc;  Richard  Berry ,able;  George 
Wyatt,  quarter  gunner;  Edward* 
Mooney,  ordinary;  Neil  M*Cor- 
mack,  ?4ble ;  Joseph  Bray,  armour- 
er ;  Edward  Nott,  private  marme; 
John  Reed,  ditto;  Charles  Bom- 
mcil,  ditto. 

List  of  wounded  on  board  theSirius. 
Mr.  James  Brett^  acting  master, 


slightly;  Mr.  Meyricke  Lloyd, 
midshipman,  badly ;  Mr.  John 
'  Robinson,  master's  mate,  ditto  ; 
James  Bartlett,  carpenter's  crew, 
ditto;  Thomas  Herbett,  ordinary, 
ditto;  William  Thomas,  landman, 
badly;  John  Horrell,  ordinary, 
ditto;  John  Drennoa,  landman, 
ditto ;  RichardJohnson,  able,  slight- 
ly ;  Edward  Clark,  quarter-master, 
since  dead  ;  John  Shea,  abl^,  slight- 
ly ;  John  Cornish,  able,  ditto ;  John 
Dunn,  pursei's  steward,  ditto; 
William  Phlpps,  ordinary,  ditto; 
Charles  Jackson,  -able,  Thomas 
Burgess,  private  marine,  ditto ; 
Peter  Scott,  private  marine,  slight- 
ly ;  Joel  Franklin,  private  marine, 
badly;  John  M'DermOtt,  private 
marine,  slightly ;  Thomas  Chidlow,. 
private  marine,  ditto. 

W.  Prow  SB. 

y^Jmirally-o^e,  July  5. 

Copy  of  another  letter  from  vice-  , 
.\dmiral  IbrdCollingwood  toWm . 
Marsden,    esq.  dated  on  board 
the  Oces^n,  oS  Cadiz,    5th    of 
June  1806. 

Sir, 

I  inclose,  to  be  laid  before  the 
lords  cofnm^ssioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  this  day  received  from  capt. 
sir  T.  Livingstone,  bart.  giving  an 
account  of  the  capture, on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  ultimo,  of  his  catholic 
majesty's  schooner  the  Giganta, 
having  been  boarded  in  a  very  gal- 
lant manner,  and  brought  out  from 
under  the  guns  of  the  town  and 
tower  of  Vieja,  by  the  boats  of 
the^  Renommee  and  Nautilus,  un- 
der tlie  direction  of  lieutenant  sir 
William  Parker,  bart. 

I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  t^e  re- 
turn of  wounded  on  tliis  occasion. . 
I  am,  &c. 

COLXINGWOOIV 

^  Rcnom' 
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Rencmmie,  of  Cape  PaloSf 
May^th,  1806. 
My  lord, 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  tliis  morning  kbout 
one  A.  M.  the-boats  of  the  Renom- 
mee  and  Nautilus,  under  the  di- 
rection of  lieutenant  sir  William 
Parker,  of  this  ship,  gallantly 
boarded,  carried,  and  brought  out 
from  under,  tlie  fire  of  the  guns  of 
the  town  and  Torre  de  Vieja,  and 
also  from  under  the^fire  of  more 
than  one  hundred  musketeers,  his 
catholic  majesty's  schooner  Gigan- 
ta,  of  nine  guns,  vi/..  2  twenty- 
four-pounders,  and  3  four-pound- 
ers, long  guns,  and  4  four-pound- 
ers, swivels,  commanded  by  al- 
fierez  de  navio  Don  Juan  de  Moire, 
with  a  crew  of  thirty-eight  men. 
The  2  twenty-four  pounders  are  in 
lier  bow,  and  she  is,  in  my  opini- 
on, very  fit  for  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, particularly  at  Gibraltar. 

The  officers  who  gallantly  sup- 
ported sir  William  Parker  were, 
Mr.  Charles  Adams,  lieutenant; 
Mr.  Henry  Meereton,  lieutenant 
pf  royal  marines,  and  Mr.  Timo- 
thy Murray,  boatswain  of  the 
Renommee ;  Mr.  Alexander  Nes- 
bett,  lieut.,  and  Mr.  Dawson,  car- 
penter of  the  Nautilus :  and  when 
it  is  considered  this  schooner  was 
moored  with  a  chain,  within  half 
pistol  shot  of  the  shore,  had  board- 
ing nettings  up,  and  that  she  was 
in  every  respect  prepared  to  re- 
ceive our  boats,  as  were  also  the 
batteries  and  musketeers,  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  offi- 
cers and  men  employed  on  the  en- 
terprise, and  I  am  confident  their 
conduct  will  meet  your  lordship's 
approbation. 

In  this  affair  Mr.  Charles  Forbes, 
midshipman,  and  three  men  were 
badly  wounded,  and  three  others 
slightly;  their  aames  are  herewidi 
inclosed. 


The  enemy  had  nine  men  wounc'* 
ed,  one  of  them  mortally,  *the 
others  severely — ^tfaere  were  none 
killed  on  either  side. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

T.  LiVINGSTONB. 

The  right  hon.  lord  Colling- 
wood,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Medi- 
terranean. 

Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  boats  of  the  Renomm6e 
and  Nautilus,  in  cutting  out  the 
Giganta  Spanish  schooner.  May 
the  4tb,  1806. 
Renommee. — None  killed. 
Wounded — Mr.  Charles  Forbes, 
midshipman;    William    Holling&- 
worth,    seaman,    badly;    George 
Hynes,  slightly. 

Nautilus. — None  killed. 
Wounded— James  Brenton,  bad- 
ly;   Peter  Coulson,   ditto;    Jona- 
tlian  Crabtree,  slightly ;   William 
Wilkinson,  ditto. 

(Signed)     T.  Livikcstone,  . 
senior  officer. 

COURT    OF    king's  BENCH,  JULY  6. 

Sittings  after  term,  before  lord  El- 
lenborough  and  a  special  jury. 

The  King  v.  Mllner  and  others. 

This  was  an  indictment  against 
the  rev.  Mr.  Milner,  a  titular  bishop 
of  the  Romish  church,  the  rev.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  a  clergyman  of  the  same 
faith,  Mr.  Gadj,  a  surveyor,  and 
miss  Gadd,  his  sister,  for  unlaw- 
fully conspiring  together  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
a  surgeon  at  Islington,  with  miss 
Pike,  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  af- 
ter tlie  marriage  deeds  were  drawn, 
tlie  wedding  clothes  bought,  and 
every  preliminary  settled. 

It  appeared,  from  the  statement 
of  tlie  learned  counsel,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  prosecutor,  that  the 
defendant  Milner,  the  guardian  of 

miss 
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miss  Pike,  was  diarged  with  having 
exercised  an  undue  influence  over 
her,  in  order  to  prevent  her  marry- 
ing' the  prosecutor;  and  that  he 
had  told  her  that  she  could  not  in 
Ikcmour  marry  him,  as  he  had 
courted  and  engaged  himself  to 
miss  Gadd. — Against  Mr.  Wheeler 

•  it  was  alleged,  that  he  had  used 
his  authority  as  father  confessor  to 
miss  Pike,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading her  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
her  proposed  marriage  with  Mr. 
Taylor;  and  with 'regard  to  Mr. 
and  miss  Gadd,  they  were  accused 
of  having  given  currency  to  the  re- 
port, which  had  induced  miss  Pike 
to  refuse  tlie  hand  of  the  prosecu- 
tor. It  was  manifest,  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecutor  himself, 
that  he  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
miss  Gadd,  and  had  quitted  her 
for  the  pursuit  of  miss  Pike. 

Lord  EUenborough  observed, 
that  to  communicate  to  a  lady  a  for- 

-  mer  courtship  of  her  intended  bride- 
groom to  another  person,  could 
not,  if  the  fact  were  so,  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  indictment.  His  lordship 
4iccordin^y  advised  the  jury  to  ac- 
quit  all  the  defendants.— A  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty  was  immediately  re- 
corded. 

FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE. 

Wbitebdly  July  15. 

The  king  has  been  pleased  to 
constitute  and  appoint  the  right 
hon.  TTiomas  Grenville ;  the  right 
Jion.  George  John  earl  Spencer, 
jknight  of  the  most  noble  order  of 
the  garter ;  the  right  hon.  William 
Windham,  the  right  hon.  Charles 
James  Fox,  his  majesty's  three 
principal  secretaries  of  state;  the 
light  hon.  William  Wyndham,  ba- 
ron Grenville,  first  commissioner 
of  his  majesty's  treasury;  the  right 
)K>n.  Henry  Petty,  (commor4y  call*- 


ed  lord  Henry  Petty,)  chancellor 
and  under-treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
exchequer ;  the  right  hon.  George 
Howard,  (commonly  called  vis- 
courit  Morpeth,)'  the  right  hon. 
John  Hiley  Addington,  the  right 
hon.  John  Sullivan,  and  the  right 
hon,  John  Joshua  earl  of  Carysfort, 
in  that  part  of  tlie  united  kingdom 
called  Ireland,  ki^ight  of  the*^ illus- 
trious order  of  St.^  Patrick,  to  be 
.his  majesty's  commissioners  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  India. 

jldrruralty^Gjfficef  July  15. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  St. 
.Vincent,  K.  B.  admiral  and  com- 
mander in  chief,  &c.  to  William 
Marsden,  esq.  dated  on  board  the 
Hibemia,  off  Ushant,  the  11th 
instant. 

Sir, 
I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  a 
letter  with  its  inclosure,  from  rear 
admiral  Harvey,  reciting  a  very 
neat  exploit,  conducted  by  lieute- 
nant Mulcaster,  first  of  the  Mi- 
nerva ;  whom  1  feel  great  pride  in 
acknowledging  as  an  eleve  of  my 
own.    I  am,  ^c. 

St.  Vincent. 

Tcnnanti  ogf  Cape  Fimsferref 
June  23,    1805. 
My  lord. 
The  weather  bfeing  hazy,  we  did 
not  see  the  Minerva,  when  the  Prin- 
cess  Royal  parted  company   this 
morning.    As  we  stood  in  shore 
the  Minerva  joined ;  and  captain 
Collier  sent  me  a  letter,  of  which 
the  inclosed  is  a.  copy.     It  displays 
an  enterprising  spirit  on  the  part  of 
his  officers  and  men  employed  upon 
this  service.    I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  dec. 

Eliab  Harvev. 
The  earl  St.  Vincent,  IL.  B.  &c.  &c. 
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Minerva  f  off  Cape  Fimstcrre^ 
June  23,  1806. 
Sir, 
The  particular  part  of  your  or- 
ders having  been  accomplished  by 
my  falling  in  with   his   majesty's 
ships  Renown  and  Warrior  on  the 
21st  instant,  I  felt  h  ray  duty  to 
direct  my  attention  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy's  trade  carried 
Oft  along  this  coast  to  the  pons  of 
Ferrol  and  Vigo;  and  having  reason 
to  believe  th^re  were  some  lugger 
privateers  in,  Finisterre  bay,  under 
the  protectiort  of  the  fort,   I  last 
night,    it  being  calm,    dispatched 
two  boats  from  his  majesty's  ship 
tmder  my  command  to  scour  the 
Bay.     From  among  the  volunteers 
for  this  service,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
lieut.  Mulcaster,  first-lieutenant,  ac- 
companied by  lieutenant  Menzies 
of  the  royal  marines,  to  command 
the  cutler  ;  the  barge  was  directed 
by  lieutenant  Ogle  Moore.     This 
forenoon  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  the  boats  returning,  accompa- 
nied by  five  Spanish  luggers  and 
chasse  marees,    as    per    margin*, 
mostly  laden  with  wine,  bound  to 
Ferrol  and  Corunna.     Lieutenant 
Mulcaster  speaks  very  handsomely 
of  the  support  he  received  from  the 
petty  officers  and  seamen  and  ma- 
rines employed  on  this  affair.     I 
feel  I  should  be  deficient  in  my  duty 
did  I  omit  to  state  the  circumstances 
attending  the  execution  of  this  ser- 
vice,    so  creditable   to    lieutenant 
Mulcaster  and  his  companions. — 
The  first  object  was  the  fort,  mount- 
ing eight  brass  guns,  of  twenty-^our 
and  twelve- pounders,  which  com- 
manded the  vessels,    This  was  car<- 
ried  in  a  most  neat  s^nd  masterly 
manner  by  the  bayonet  and  pike, 


before  the  guard  had  either  time  to 
raise  the  drawbridge,  or  discharge  a 
twelve- pounder,  which  had  been 
brought  to  face  the  gate  (a  fishing- 
boat  having  apprised  them  of  tiie 
approach  of  our  boats) :  part  of  th«  ^ 
Spanish  guard  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  ai-e  now  on  board  ;  the  rest  es- 
caped. As  tlie  day  began  to  dawn» 
and  as  the  men  were  much  harassed 
from  a  long  row  to  the  shore,  and 
a  fatiguing  march  over  a  heavy 
sand,  the  party  were  obliged  to 
confine  tliemselves  to  spiking  the 
guns,  and  throwing  some  of  tliem 
into  the  sea,  ere  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vessels.  The  circum- 
stance from  which  I  derive  most 
pleasure  is,  that  diis  service  was 
executed  without  a  man  being  hurt 
on  either  side,  aldiough  the  boars 
in  their  return,  during  a  calm  of 
near  three  hours,  were  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  a  two-gun  battery  'from 
a  hill  to  the  southward  of  the  ^owiu 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  &c. 
George  Ralph  Collier*. 
Rear-admiral  Harvey,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Admiral  y-ojucy  July  19. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  hon.  rear- 
admiral  sir  A.  Cochrane,  K.  B. 
commander  in  chief,  &c.  at  the 
Leeward  Islands,  to  William 
Marsden,  esql  dated  Barba4o^S| 
.June  3. 

Sir, 

I  inclose,  for  the  information  of 

the   lords    commissioners   of   the 

admiralty,  copies  of  letters  frorn 

,  captains  Campbell  and   Bluett,  of 

.  his  majesty's  sloops  Cygnet  and 

Wasp,  giving  an  account  of  die 

capture     of    a    French    national 

schooner  and  sloop  j  the  latter  hi^ 

majesty's  late  armed  sloop  Domi- 


*An«ldeIaGuarda,  Johqn  Antonio  Anemas,  Saota  Antonio  Ancinas,  Nostra  Se, 
^ora  4^  Carmen,  and  Santa  Christo  Jan^mas, 
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nica,  which  had  been  rrfn  away 
with  by  her  crew  three  or  four 
days  before,  and  carried  to  Gna- 
daloupc,  where  she  was  immedi- 
ately coroimissioned  and  manned 
with  75  men,  and  sent  back  with 
the  schooner  to  attempt  cutting 
out  the  merchant  ships  in  lloseau 
Bay,  which  was  happily  fi us  rated, 
and  one  vessel  only,  which  they 
had  taken  possession  of,  was  re- 
captured. The  French  geneial, 
Hortade,  with  a  party  of  soldiers, 
.were  taken  on  board  these  vessels. 
What  motives  could  have  induced 
an  officer  of  his  rank  to  engaqe  in 
such  petty  predatory  warfare  \  am 
at  a  loss  to  guess,  particularly  as 
he  was  taken  wi^lraut  any  uniform 
whatever. — The  captain  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  packet  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  exertions;  he 
received  on  board  a  party  6f  the 
'46th  regiment,  and  at, the  desire 
of  the  president  got  under  weigh, 
and  chased,  and  by  this  means  tlie 
schooner  was  captured. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Alex.  Cochrane. 

Hh  majesty^ s  sloop  Cygnet^  off' 
Dominica,  May  24. 
Sir, 
At  nine  this  morning,  when  at 
anchor  in  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  I 
received  information  of  a  schooner 
and  cutter  of  the  enemy  being  in 
the  offing,  on  which  I  weighed, 
and  made  the  necessary  signaJs  to 
his  majesty's  sloop  Wasp,  then 
standing  in  for  the  bay.  At  two, 
tlie  cutter  surrendered  to  the  Wasp, 
and  before  eight  the  schooner 
commenced  a  partial  action  with 
the  Duke  .of  Montrose  packet  (who 
joined  in  chase  from  Roseau);  on 
the  approach  of  the  Cygnet  she 
surrendered,  and  proves  to  be  the 
French  national  schooner  L^Impe- 
rial,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant 


de  vaisseau,  mounts  I  long  nine- 
pounder,  2  two-pounders,  with 
small  arms,  and  f^5  men ;  sailed 
the  evening  before  from  the  Saints. 
I  am,  &c. 

R.  B.  Campbell. 

His    majestfs    shop    Waspy 
Dominica',  May  24«. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  t6  inform  you, 
tliat  in  proceeding  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert's Bay  this  morning,  I  receiv. 
ed  intelligence  (per  signal)  from 
his  majesty's  sloop  Cygnet,  at  that 
anchorage,of  an  enemy  in  die  S.  W. 
quarter,  which  I  immediately  went 
in  chase  of,  being  a  cutter  and 
schooner:  the  former  I  captured, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Napoleon 
privateer  Hate  his  majesty's  cutter 
Dominica),  commanded  by  Vin^ 
cent  Gautier,  liaving  73  men,  four 
of  whom  were  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  artillery,  and  twelve  of  the  26th 
regiment ;  she  sailed  from  Basse- 
terre on  the  23d  instant.  I  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  being  witness  to  the  most  gallant 
conduct  and  perseverance  of  his 
majesty's  packet  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  in  capturing  L'lmperial 
schooner  (consort  to  the  above 
cutter).  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you, 
from  the  determination  of  the  cut- 
ter to  escape,  if  possible,  she  had 
two  men  killed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

B.  Sterling  Bluett. 
The  hon.  Alex.  Cochrane,  K,  B. 

Mmirahy-ojict;  July  26. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice-admiral 
Dacres,  commander  in  chief  of 
his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels  at 
Jamaica,  to  Wm.  Marsden,  esq. 
dated  on  board  the  Hercule, 
Port  Royal,  June  7>  1806. 

Sir, 
With  much  pleasure  I  inclpse, 

for 
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for  the  information  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
the^copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  captain  Co^jhlan,  acquaint- 
ing me  of  the  Renard  having  cap- 
tured the  French  national  brig 
Diligent,  of  l4>  six-pounders,  and 
2  thirty. two  pounders,  brass  car- 
ronades,  with  a  complement  of  125 
men. 

Should  the  brig,  upon  survey,  be 
found  fit  for  his  majesty's  service, 
I  shall  direct  her  to  be  purchased, 
and  shall  commission  her  by  the 
name  she  now  bears,  widi  a  sloop's 
complement- 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)     J.  R.  Dacres. 


Sir, 


His  maJ£siy's  sloop  Renardy 
Port  Royal  J  Jamaica^ 
June  3,  1806. 


I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  his  majesty's  sloop  under  my 
command  captured  on  tlie  2Sth 
ultimo,  in  lat.  20  deg.  SO.  min.  N. 
long.  68  deg.  W.  alter  a  chase  of 
sixty-four  hours,  the  Frcr.ch  nation- 
al brig  Diligent,  commanded  by 
captain  Thevenurd,  of  W  six- 
pounders,  and  2  thirty -two-pound 
brass  carronades,  wlih  a  crew  of 
125  men ;  seven  days  from  Point- 
a-Petre,  Guadaloupe,  charged  with 
dispatches  from  France,  which 
were  thrown  o.verboard  during  the 
chase. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  this  sloop  was  highly  com- 
mendable, and  their  exertions  nn- 
ccmmon,  during  so  long  and  anx- 
ious a  chase. 

The  brig  is  coppered  and  fasten- 
ed, only  three  years  old,  sails  well, 
is  a  very  complete  vessel,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  fit  for  his  majesty's 
service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bo,  &c; 

(Signed)      J.  Cqchlan. 


Copy  of  another  letter  from  vice- 
adm.iral  pacres,  to  Wm.  Mars- 
den,  esq.  dated    on    board   the 
Hercule,  Port   Royal,  June    8, 
1806. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  hononr  to  inclose,  for 
the    information    of    their     lord-* 
ships,    the    copy    of   a  letter    I 
have  received  from  captain  Van- 
sittart,  informing  me   of  tlie  cap- 
ture  of  a  privateer  by    his    ma- 
jesty's ship  Fortune,  under  his  cotti- 
mand.  ^ 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)     J.  R.  Dacres. 

His  majesty* s  ship  Fortune^  off 
Nayassa^  June  1,  1806. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  in  the  execution  of  your 
order  of  the  5th  iilt.  directing  me 
to  stretch  over  to  the  .coast  of  Cuba> 
and  crui/.e  diligently  for  the  pro^ 
tection  of  the  trade  and  annovance 
of  the  en^my,  on  the  18th,  oflF 
Cape  Berens,  his  majesty's  ship 
under  my  command  iell  in  with 
and  captured  the  French  privateer 
schooner  Grand  Juge  Bertolio,  of 
Guadaloupe,  armed  with  1  long 
brass  twelve-pound  ftun,  2  fours, 
and  4*  twelve-pound  carronades, 
complement  J  20  men,  but  liaving 
only  51  on  board,  five  days  from 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  bound  ,to  the 
city  of  St.  Domingo  to  complete 
her  complement.  A  few  days  pre- 
vious to  this  capture,  the  boats  of 
his  majesty*s  ship  under  my  com- 
mand destroyed  two  Spanish  fe- 
luccas, with  beef  and  flour,  and 
captured  a  small  schooner. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

H.  Vansittart. 

Admir ally 'officey  July  29. 

.  The  following  letter  from  rear- 
admiral  sir  William  Sidney  Smith, 
addressed 
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addressed  to  vice-admiral  lord  CoK 
lingwood,  has' been  forwarded  to 
the  admiralty  in  his  lordship's  let- 
ter of  the  t^d  instant. 

Pcumf^e  at  anchcr  fijf  Sealea^ 

My  lord, 

I  arrived  at  Palermo  in  the  Pom- 
f  6e  on  the  21  st  of  last  month,  and 
look  on  me  the  apmmand  of  the 
sqnadrftn  your  loAlship  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  place  under  my 
orders.  I  found  things  in  the  state 
that  may  be  well  imagined  on  the 
government  being  displaced  from 
Its  capital,  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  army  assembled  in  Ca- 
labria. The  judicious  arrange- 
•  mcnt  made  by  captain  Sotheron  of 
the  ships  under  his  orders,  and 
the  position  of  the  British  army 
under  sir  John  Stuart  at  Messina, 
had  however  prevented  further 
mischief. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing that  Gaeta  still  held  out,  al- 
though  as  yet  without  succour,' 
from  a  mistaken  idea,  much  too 
prevalent,  that  the  progress  of  the 
French  armies  is  irresistible.  It 
■was  my  fir£>  care  to  see  that  the 
necessary  supplies  should  be  safely 
conveyed  lo  tha  governor.  I  had 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  con- 
veying ilie  irtoist  essential  articles 
to  Gaeta,  and  of  communicating 
to  his  serene  highness  the  governor 
(on  the  breach  battery,  which  he 
never  quits)  the  assurance  of  fur- 
ther support  to  any  extent  \vithin 
my  power,  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
that  impoitant  fortress,  hitherto  so 
long  preserved  by  his  intrepidity 
rind  example.  Things  wore  a  new 
aspect  immediutely  cu  the  anii'al 
of  the  ammunition:  the  redoubled 
fire  cf  the  enemy  with  red-hot  s]}ot 
into  the  mole  (being  answered  with 


redoubled  vigour)  did  not  prevent 
the  landing  of  every  thing  we  had 
brought,  togetlaer  with  four  of  the 
ExceJlent^s  lower-dec kr  guns,  to  an- 
swer this  galling  fire,  which  bore 
directly  on  the  landine-place.  A 
secbnd  convoy,  with  me  Intrepid, 
placed  the  garrison  beyond  the  im- 
mediate want  of  any  thing  essen- 
tial and  the  enemy;  from  advan- 
cing his  nearest  approaches  to  with- 
in 250  yards,  was  reduced  to  the 
defensive  in*  a  degree,  dreading 
one  cf  those  sorties  which  ■  the 
prince  of  Hesse  had  already  shown 
him  his  garrison  was  equal  to,  and 
which  was  become  a  much  safer 
operation,  now  that  the  fianking 
fire  of  eight  Neapolitan  gun-boats 
I  had  brought  with  me  in  addition 
to  four  his  highness  had  already 
used  succesfully,  would  cover  it, 
even  to  die  rear  of  the  enemy's 
trenches.  Arrangements  were  put 
in  train  for  this  purpose }  and  ac- 
cording to  a  wise  suggestion  of  his 
serene  highness,  measures  were 
taken  for  the  embarkation  of  a 
small  party  from  the  garrison  to 
land  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
batteries  to  the  northward. 

I'  confided  the  executfon  of  the 
naval  part  of  this  arrangement  to 
captain  Richardson,  of  his  majes- 
ty's ship  Juno,  putting  the  Neapo  -" 
litan  frigate  and  gun-boats  under 
his  orders.  His  serene  highness 
possessing  the  experience  of  Eu- 
ropean warfare,  and  a  most  firm 
mind,  having  no  occasion  for  fur- 
ther aid  on  the  spot,  I  felt  I  could 
•4uit  the  garrison  ^vithout  appre- 
hension for  its  safety  in  such  hands, 
with  the  present  means  of  defence, 
and  tliat  I  could  best  co-operate 
with  him  by  drawing  some  of 
the  attacking  force  ofF  for  the 
defence  of  rvaples,  ,.and  accord- 
ingly proceeded  thither  with  rfie 
line  of  buttle  ships  liamed  in  the 
margin. 
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margin*.     The  enemy's  apprehen- 
sion  of  attack  occasioned  them  to 
convey  some  of  the  battering  train 
from  the  trenches  before  Gaeta  to 
Naples.    The  city  was  illuminated 
on  account  of  Joseph   Bonaparte 
proclaiming  himself  king   ot    the 
two  Sicilies!     The  junction  of  the 
Eagle  made  us  &v€  sail  of  the  line, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
their  fire  to  have  interrupted  this 
cerenwny  and  show    of  festivity, 
but  I  considered  that  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  had  evil  enough 
on  them;   that  the  restoration  of 
tlie  capital  to  its  lawful  sovereign 
and  its  fugitive  inhabitants  would 
be  no  gratification  if  it  should  be 
found  a  heap  of  ruins,  ashes,  and 
bones;  and  that  as  I  had  no  force 
to  land  and  keep  order,  in  case  of 
the  French  army  retiring  to   the 
fortresses,  1  should  leave  an  opu- 
lent city  a  prey  to  tlie  licentious 
part  of  the  community,  who  would 
not  fail  to  profit  by  the  confusion 
the  flames  would  occasion.  Not  a 
grun  was  fired — but  no  such  consi- 
deration operated  on  my  mind  to 
prevent  me  dislodging  the  French 
grarrison  from  the  island  of  Capri, 
which,  from  its  situation,  protect- 
ing   the   coasting   communication 
soutliward,  was.  a  great  object  for 
the    enemy  to    keep,  and    by   so 
much  one  for  me  to   wrest  from 
him.    I  accordingly  summoned  ilie 
French  commandant  to  surrender: 
on   his  non-acquiescence  (see   the 
annexed  correspondence),  I  direct- 
ed captaiX  Rowley,  in  his  majesty's 
ship  Eagle,  to  cover  die  landing 
of  marines  and  boats'  crew,  and 
caused  an  attack  to  be  mad  j  untier 
his    Qi-ders.      That    brave   oillcer 
placed   his  ship    judiciously,    nor 
did  he  open  his  fire  till  she  was  se- 


cured, and  the  distance  nfiarked  by 
the  effect  of  musquetry  on  his  quar- 
ter-deck', where  the  first-lieut.  James 
Crawley,  fell  wounded,  and  a  sea* 
man  was  killed.  Although  captain 
Rowley  regretted  much  the  ser- 
vices of  that  meritorious  officer 
in  such  a  critical  momeat,  he  has 
since  recovered. 

An  hour's  fire  from  both  decks 
of  the  Ea^le,  {between  9  and  10 
o'clock)  with  tnat  of  two  Neapo- 
litan mortar  boats  under  an  active 
officer,  lieutenant  Rivera,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  vineyards  with- 
in their  walls;  the  marines  were 
landed,  and  gallantly  led  by  cap- 
tain Bunce;  the  seamen  in  like  man- 
ner, under  lieutenant  Morrell,  of 
the  Eagle,  and  lieutenant  Redding, 
of  the  rompee,  mounted  the  steps; 
for  such  was  their  road,  headed  by 
the  officers,  nearest  to  the  narrow 
pass,  by  which  alon^  they  could* 
ascend.  Lieutenant.  Carrol  had 
thas  an  opportunity  of  particularly 
distinguishing  hinisclf.  Captain 
Stannus  commanding  the  Atheni- 
enne's  marines,  gallantly  pressing 
forw-ard,  gained  the  heights,  and 
the  French  commandant  fellby  his 
hand :  this  event  being  known,  the 
er.emy  beat  a  parley,  a  letter  from 
J:he  second  in  command  claimed 
the  terms  offered;  but  being  dated 
on  the  12th,  after  midnight,  some- 
di faculty  occurred,  my  limitation 
as  to  time  being  precise:  but  on 
the  assurance  that  the  drum  beat 
before  twelve,  the  capitulation  an- 
nexed was  signed,  and  the  garri- 
son allowed  to  march  out  ana  pass 
over  to  Naples  with  every  honour 
of  war,  after  tlie  interment  of 
their  former  brave  commander, 
with  due  respect.  We  thus  be- 
came  masters   of  this  important 
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post.  The  enemv  not liaving  been 
allowed  time  to  oiin^  two  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon  with  their  am- 
munition to  Capri,  the  boat  con- 
teining  them,  together  with  a  boat 
loaded  witli  timber  for  tlie  con« 
struction  of  gun-boats  at  Castella- 
mare,  took  refuge  at  Massa,  on  the 
main  land  opposite  to  the  island, 
where  the  guard  had  hauled  the 
whole  npoti  the'beacli.  I  detached 
the  two  mortar  boats,  and  a  Gaeta 
privateer,  under  the  orders  of  lieu- 
tenants Faliveme  and  Rivera,  to 
bring  them  off,  sending  only  Mr. 
Wilnams,  midshipman  of  the  Pom- 
pee,  from  the  squadron,  on  pur- 
pose to  let  the  Neapolitans  have  the 
credit  of  the  action,  which  they 
fairly  obtained ;  for,  after  dislodg- 
iug  the  enemy  from  a  strong  tower, 
they  not  only  brought  off  the  boats 
and  two  36-pounders,  but  thp  pow- 
der (twenty  barrels)  from  the  ma- 
gazine of  the  tower,  before  the 
enemy  assembled  in  force. 

The  projected  sorties  took  place 
on  the  IStb  and  15th  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  manner  to  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  part  of  the 
garrison  and  naval  force  employed; 
The  covering  fire  from  the  fleet 
was  judiciously  directed  by  cap- 
t<iins  Richardson  and  Vicuna,  . 
whose  conduct  on  this  whole  ser- 
vice merits  my  warmest  approba- 
tion. I  inclose  captain  Richard- 
son's two  letters,  as  best  detailing 
these  affairs,  and  a  list  of  tlic  kill- 
ed and  wounded  on  the  It^th.  . 
'  On  the  19th  ult.  the  boars  of  the 
Pompce,  under  lieutenant  Bcan*- 
croft,  brought  out  a  mtrchant  ves- 
sel from  Scalvitra,  near  Salem o, 
although  protected  by  a  heavy  iire 
of  musketr}'.  That  officer  and 
Mr,  Sterling  distinguished  them- 
selves much.  The  enemy  are  en- 
deavouring to  establish  a  land  car- 
riage there  to  Naples. 


On  the  23d,  obtaining  Jntelli- 
gence  that  the  enemy  had  two  36- 
pounders  in  a  small  vessel  on  tl^e 
beach  at  Sealea,  I  sent  the  Pom- 
p62's  boats  in  for  them.  But  the 
French  troops  were  too  well  posted 
in  the  houses  of  tlie  town  for  them 
to  succeed  without  the  cover  of 
the  sliip.  I  accordingly  stood  in 
with  the  Pom  pee ;  sent  a  message 
to  the  inhabitants  to  withdrav/; 
wliich  being  done,  a  few  of  the 
Pompee's  lower-deck  guns  cleared 
the  town  and  neighbouring  hills, 
while  the  launch,  commanded  by 
lieutenant  Mouraylin,'  with  lieute- 
nant Oats  of  the  marines,  and  Mr. 
Williams,  drove  the  French,  with 
fheir  armed  adherents,  from  the 
guns,  and  took  possession  of  the 
castle,  and  of  them.  Ffeding,  on 
my  landing^,  that  the  town  was 
tenable  agamst  any  force  the  enemy 
could  bring  against  me  from  the 
nearest  garrison,  in  a  given  time,  I 
took  post  with  the  marines;  and, 
under  cover  of  their  position,  by 
the  extreme  eKertions  of  lieute- 
nant Cairol,  Mr.  Ives,  master, 
and  the  petty  officers  and  boats* 
crews,  the  guns  were  conveyed  to 
the  Pompeo,  with  twenty-two  bar- 
rels' of  powder. 

(Signed)     V7.  Sidney  Smith. 

< 
On  hoard  kh  majesty's  ship  La 
Pom/e:,  May  11,  180(i. 
Sir, 
Befote  I  make  a  regular  attack* 
which  must  necessarily  reduce  an 
insulated    and    irregular*  fortress 
without  works,    I    have   tliought 
proper,  according  to   the   custom 
of  war,  to  summon  you  to  evacu- 
ate the  post  which  you  occupy.     If 
you  refuse,  I  inform  yoji  that  you 
will  be  forced  to  yield  upon  terms' 
more  or  less  favourable,  according 
to  the  degree  of  force   and   time 
which  you  may  oblige  me  to  em- 
ploy* 
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ploy  to  reduce  you  to  this  extre- 
mity: thus,  sir»  you  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  surrender  of  the  post 
depend  upon,  yourself  today :  in 
Ihe  hope  of  an  answer,  which  will* 
spare'  blood  on  both  sides,  • 

(Signed)  W.  Sidney  Smith. 
To  the  commandant  of  the 

French  troops  at  Capri. 
The  commandant  of  Capri  to  rear« 

admiral  Sidney  Smith. 

Capriy  May  11. 

I  received,  sir,  your  letter,  dated 
this  day,  and  for  answer  I  have  to 
observe  to  you,  that  a  true  soldier 
doe^  not  siurrender  till  he  has  tried 
his ''force  with  that  which  attacks 
him.  You  are,  sir,  too  good  and 
brave  a  soldier  to  blame  riie  if  I 
do  not  accept  your  polite  invitation. 
(Sighed)  CHEitVET,capt.  lOlsireg. 

Captain  L'Etang,  commanding 
the  French  troops,  to  sir  Sidney, 
Smith,  rear-admiral  of  the  En- 
gh'sh  squadron. 

Capri^  May  1% 
Good  fortune  having  favoured 
you,  together  with  the  advantage 
you  had  in  landing,  oblige  me 
to  make  you  the  following  pro- 
posals ; —  .  ' 

To  give  up  to  you  the  town  of 
Capri,  and  all  the  island,  reserv- 
ing to  myself  for  my  honour,  and 
that  of  the  troops  I  command,  the 
liberty  of  returning  to  Naples,  with. 
arms  and  baggage,  at  the  rime 
which  it  shall  please  you  to  grant 
me.  I  expect  this  generosity  from 
yonr  hands,  to  avoid  bloodshed  on. 
both  sides ;  in  default  of  which  I. 
shall  be  obliged  to  continue  till 
extiQCtioiu 

'  L'Etano. 

oafitulation. 

Capr'h  at  midnigit,  tie  1  Ul2tb 
of  Jutii, 

In.  consequence  ofthegpodcon-^ 


duct  of  the  officers  and  troops  of 
the  garrison  of  Capri,  the  English 
commanders  have  granted  the  fol- 
lowing articles ;  to  wit. 

Art.  I.  The  officers,  subaltern^ 
and  soldiers  shall  embark  as  soon 
as  possible,  with  the 'arras  and  bag- 
gage belonging  to  them. 

Art.  2.  They  shall  be  conveyed 
toPozzuoIi. 

Art,  3.  The  English  officers  en- 
gage  to  cause  the  French  troops  td 
be  respected  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  time  they  shall  be  in 
their  power. 

Art.  4.  The  French  officers  make 
the  same  engagement  towards  the 
troops  and  vessels  which  shall  trans- 
port them  to  their  destination. 

This  present  treaty  was  conclu- 
ded* at  midnight  of -the  llth-12th 
of  May,  1806,  between  captain 
Charles  Rowley,  capt.  of  the"  ship, 
and  M.  L'Etang,  capt.  of  .the  22d 
regiment  of  light  ihfantry,  com- 
manding in  the  island  of  Capri.  • 
'  To  which  have  signed,- 
(Signed).   L'Etang. 

Charles  Rowley. 

N.  B.  The  commandant  since 
wishing  to  disembark  with  his 
troops  at  Massa,  invites  the  En- 
glish admiral  to  grant  it  to  him..-^ 
Approved. 

(Signed)     W.  Sidney  Smith.' 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  in  tak- 
ing Capri,  May  12,  1806.  * 
Eagle — Lieutenant  James  Craw- 
ly, first-lieutenani,  slightly  wound- 
ed ;  1  seaman  and  1  marine  killed^ 
4  seamen  and  6  marines  wounded. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  sortie  of  Gaeta,  May  15, 
1806. 

Divisions  of  the  boats  detSiched 
from  the  Juno — 4?  seamen  killed 
and  5  seamen  wounded. 

(Sisned)    W.  Sidkiy  Smith. 
(F)  Hit 
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May  14«  I8O6. 

Sir, 
The  cneinj  having  erected  a 
battery  of  4  guns  on  the  point  La 
Madona  della  Catterrl*  his  serene 
highness  the  prince  of  Hesse  order- 
ea  sixty  men  from  the  garrison  to 
be  embarked  in  four  6sning*boats ; 
and  pn  the  night  of  the  12th  I 
proceeded  vith  the  Juno's  boats, 
armed,  accompanied  bv  those  of 
his  Sicilian  majesty's  frigate  Mi- 
nerva, commai^ded  by  captain  Vi- 
cugna, and  landed  the  troop,  un- 
discovered, in  a  small  bay»  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  works.  Lieu- 
tenant Parisio,  who  commanded 
the  party,  having  advanced,  the 
enemy  abandoned  the  post,  after 
firing  to  alarm  their  camp;  but 
before  they  could  arrive  with  a  re- 
inforcement, the  guns  were  spiked, 
die  gun-carriages  destroyed,  and 
the  troops  re-embarked  without 
anylbss.^ 

(Signed)    H.  Richardson. 

Sir  W.  S.  Smith,  K.  S.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  &c. 

His  majesty*!  ship  Juno^ 
Goita^  May  16. 
Sir, 
His  serene  highness  the  prince 
of  Hesse  Fhllipsthal,  having  sig- 
nified to  me  on  the  14th  inst.  his 
intention  of  making  a  sortie  eaily 
on  the  following  day,  to  attack  the 
French  lines,  and  directing  nie  to 
have  the  necessary  arrangements 
made,  that  the  boats  might  co-ope- 
rate with  and  support  die  troops 
from  the  garrison,  I  caused  the 
run-boats  to  be  divided  into  three 
divisions  (ifour  in  each),  and  de- 
Cvered  copies  of  the  inclosed  or- 
der to  captain  Vicugna,  of  his  Si- 
cilian majesty's  frigate  Minerva, 
and  lieutenants  le  chevalier  Beli- 
ame  and  Valguimira. 


The  9ortie  took  place  precisdy 
at  half  past  eight  o'clock  yester- 
day morning,  and  was  attended 
with  success:  the  Neapolitan  troops 
having  driven  the  enemy  out  of 
their  trenches^  and  uken  the^era^ 
po  battery  (the  guns  of  which  they 
spiked),  returned  into  garrison^ With 
little  loss,  bringing  in  with  them 
a  captain  of  engineers  and  some 
others,  their  prisoners  $  the  number 
I  have  not  yet  learnt. 

They  were  supported  in  their  at- 
tack and  retreat,  on  their  left  along 
the  shore  of  Serapo,  by  the  boats 
of  this  ship,  armed,  under  the  di- 
rection of  lieutenant  Vf  ells  of  the 
navy,  ^nd  lieutenant  Mant  of  the 
marines,  and  the  first  division  of 
gun-boats,  which  I  took  the  com- 
mand of;  and  on  their  right,  by 
the  second  division,  under  the  or- 
ders of  lieutenant  Valguhnira :  the 
third  division  (having  embarked 
fifty  men  from  the  garrison)  were 
orclered,  with  the  Nfinerva  frigate 
to  make  a  diversion  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay ;  but,  owing  to  a 
calm,  the  Minerva  could  not  reach 
her  station,  tliough  the  boats  suc- 
^ceeded  in  landing  the  troops,  and 
brought  off  some  cattle ;  the  fire 
from  this  division  having  kept  in 
check  and  prevented  from  advan- 
cing a  considerable  body  of  thee  ne- 
my's  cavalry,  which  were  sent  to 
attack  the  party  landed. 

The  loss  of  the  garrison  T  have 
not  yet  understood :  that  of  the 
boats  is,  Fh^t  division,  two  killed ; 
Second  division,  t^vo  killed  and  five 
wounded.  The  enemy  must  have 
suffered  considerably,  as  more  dian 
one  hundred  muskets  have  been 
brought  in. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  your  notice,  oa  account 
of  their  good  conduct  and  cou- 
rage, the  lieutenants  of  his  Sici- 
lian majjesty*s  navy,  le  chevalkr  • 
Beliamo^ 
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Beliamo,  Valguimira,    and  Piig- 

faese.  H.  Richardson. 

Sir  W.  S.  Smith,   K.  S.  rear- 

admiral  of  the  blue,  &c« 

Admirahy'^ffce^  July  29. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  right 
hon.  lord  Keith,  K.  fi.  admiral 
of  the  white,  &c.  &c.  to  William 
Marsden,  esq.  dated  on  board 
the  Edgar,  oflF  Ramsgate,  27th 
of  July,  1806. 

Sik*, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  trans- 
mitting, for  their  lordships'  infor- 
mation, a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
hav^  received  from  captain  Lavie, 
of  his  majesty's  ship  tne  Blanche, 
acquainting  me  with  the  capture, 
h\  the  latitude  of  theFerroe  Islands, 
cf  the  French  frigate  La  Guerri- 
ere,  pne  of  the  enemy's  squadron 
that  1'kis  been  harassing  our  ships 
employed  on  the  Greenland  fisn- 
eries.  Their  lordships  will  have 
great  pleasure  in  observing,  from 
the  list  annexed  to  captain  Lavie's 
report,  that  in  consequence  of  his 

food  conduct,  this  large  frigate 
as  been  carried  with  very  fittle 
loss  on  our  part,  and  that  he  speaks 
in  terms  of  high  commendation  of 
lieutenant  Davies  and  the  rest  of 
the  Blanche's  officers  and  ship's 
company.  Keith,  admiral. 

Jlis  majesty s   ship  Blanche^ 
Tarmouth  Roads^  July  26. 
My  lord, 
I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
,  you  of   my  return  to  Yarmouth 
J^oads,    having  in  company    La 
Guerriere    French    frigate,    com- 
manded by  Monsieur  Hubert  (of 
the  legion  of  honour),   whom  I 
captured  on  the  19th   instant,  in 
latitude  62  deg.  N.  off  the  Ferroe 
Islands,  after  a  bharp  contest  of  45 
minutes.    La  Guerriere  is  of  the 
largest  class  of  frigates,  mounting 


50  guns,  with '  a"  complement  of 
317  men;  but  these  were  soDn  sad» 
ly  reduced  by  our  destructive  firc» 
and  the  ship  has  also  suffered  very 
severely,  while  the  damages  of  the 
Blanche,  are  confined  to  the  top- 
masts, rigging,  and  sails*  It  now 
becomes  a  pleasinj^  duty  to  be^  you 
to  recommend  lieutenant  Henry 
Thoma?  Davies  to  their  lordships' 
notice,  and  to  speak  in  terms. of 
respect  of  his  general  good  con- 
duct, as  also  of  lieutenants  Bastin 
and  Allan ;  of  Mr.  Robertson,  the 
master,  and  lieutenant  John  Camp- 
bell of  the  marines.  The  war- 
rant officers,  midshipmen,  and 
ship's  company  are  likewise  entitled 
to  my  warmest  praise.  Under- 
neath you  will  observe  the  list  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Tho.  Lavie. 

Blanche—- None '  killed« 

Wounded. — Lieutenant  Bastin, 
not  dangerously ;  Thomas  Wilkin- 
son, James  Wilkinson,  marines, 
not  danc'erously ;  Geo^  Morley, 
marine,  dangerously. 

La  Guerriere — Twenty  killed; 
thirty  wounded,  ten  dangerously. 
T-  Lavi£. 
Right  hon.  lord  Keith. 

Copy  of  an  inclosure  from  vice-ad* 
miral  lord  CoUingwood,  com- 
mander in  chief  iri  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  Cadiz,  July  1. 

Apollo i  June  10,  Mesuna*, 
Sir, 
I  arrived  here  this  evening  with 
a  French  brig  laden  with  six  brasi 
24-poundcrs, .  their  shot  and  car* 
riages,  taken  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  instant  near  the  Agie  Finuca- 
na,    in     the    Gulf   of^  Torento* 
where  she  had  run  aground,  her 
crew  having  stove  her,  and  landed 
to  defend  her,  assisted  by  the  arm- 
ed   force   in    the  neighbourhood. 
The  almost  continual  fire^  during 
the  night,  of  their  musketry,  aid- 
(F  2)  ed 
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ed  by  a  large  field>piece>  could  not 
prevent  the  officers  and  crews  of 
the  boats  I  dispatched  on  this  ser* 
vice  from  havin?  her  off  towards 
the  morning.  I  nave  more  satis- 
faction in  naving  performed  this 
service,  as  I  conceive  from  the 
course  she  was  steering  when  I 
first  saw  her,  that  those  guns  were 
intended  for  the  new  batteries  op- 
posite the  Pharos.  One  seaman 
oolj^.was  wounded  on  our  part. 

(Signed)        £•  Fellows* 
•W.S.Sn 


Sir- 


.  Smith. 


WBST<  INDIA   DOCKS. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the 
large  export  dock,  which  com- 
pletes this  magnificent  under-' 
taking,  was  performed  on  Satur- 
<iay  the  12th  inst.  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  (12th  July,  1799,)  on 
whicH  the  act  of  parliament  for 
carrying  the  same  into  effect  re- 
ceived me  royal  assent.  ^ 
*  The  chairman,  Robert  Milli- 
gin,  esq. ;  the  deputy  chairman, 
Kichard  Lee,  esq.;  with  most  of 
the  directors,  attended  about  two 
o'clock,  to  receive  the  company  at 
the  principal  entrance  into  the 
works;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
company  airived,  which  were  very 
numerous,  and  amongst  them 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
first  rank  and  distinction. 

The  Phoeilix,  Ciiptain  Douglas, 
a  large  West  India  ship  betenging 
to  Messrs.  Hibber.s,  which  was 
ornamented  with  various  flags  of 
different  nations,  being  moored  in 
a  convenient  |ituation  near  the 
dock,  the  chairman,  deputy  chair- 
man, and  directors,  accompanied  by 

E.  of  Westmorland  I>ord  3urgher«t     . 

R'of  Chichester  The  Lord  Mayor 

Earl  Temple.  Rt.  Hon.  the  Master 
Lord  Hawkesbury       of  the  Rolls. 

Lord  Minto  L.  C.  Just.  Mansfield 

Lord  Sheffield  Rff  Hon.  G.  Rose. 

Lord  Howick  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Lbfd  Henry  Petty  Sir  Al.  Clarke,  K.'B. 


And  many  other  gentlemen  of 
distinction,  proceeded  •  on  board 
the  ship,  which,  upon  a  signal- 
gun  being  fired,  was  navigated  into 
the  new  export  dock,  and  having 
proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the 
dock,  she  was  moved  to  the  centre 
of  the  quay  on  the  north  side 
thereof. 

The  company,  aftei*  partaking 
of  an  elegant  repast  on  board  xhe 
ship,  landed  and  proceeded  to  the 
east  end  of  the  qnay,  and  passing 
over  the  lock,  entered  thtf  pre- 
mises belengin?  to  the  great  im- 
port dock,  wnich  they  viewed, 
with  the  stupendous  warehouses 
surrounding  the  same,  and  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction at  the  completion,  of  an 
undertaking  of  such  prodigious 
magnitude,  so  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  honour- 
able to  the  parties  who  conducted 
the  execution  of  the  works,  and 
ornamental  to  the  nation. 

An  Account  of  Goods  importedfrom 
the  West  Indies,  and  landed  m 
the  West  India  Docks,  in  the 
Years  1803,  4,  5,  &  6. 
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AdmiraUyoffice^  August  2. 

Cop7  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of 
St.  Vincent,  K.  B.  admiral  and 
commander  in  chief  in  the  Chan- 
nely  Soundings,  &c.  to  William 
Marsden,  esq.  dated  Hibemia^ 
oflF  Ushant,  the  27th  July,  1806. 

Sir, 

I  inclose  the  relation  of  a  very 
rallant  action,  in  which  the  most 
intrepid  valour  has  been  manifested, 
and  the  national  character  highly 
sustained ;  but  I  greatly  regret  the 
loss  of  a  number  of  brave  men  in 
the  performance  of  it  j  flattering 
myself,  however,  that  16  of  them 
are  prisoners.  I  am,  &c. 

St.  Vincent. 

Centaur^  off  Rochcfatt^  July  19» 
My  lord, 

I  beg  leave  to  inclose  to  your 
lordship  a  letter  I  have  received 
'from  captain  Rodd,  of  his  majes- 
ty's ship  Indefatigable,  giving  an 
account  of  an  attack  made  by  a  boat 
fix)m  each  line  of  battle  ship  from 
this  squadron,  and  those  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  Indefatigable  and  Iris, 
on  two  corvettes  and  a  convoy,  in 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Garonne. 
L.e  Csesar,  the  largest  corvette,  was 
lK)arded  ajid  carried  by  the  division 
of  boats  led  on  by  lieut.  Sibly,  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Centaur,  in  a  style . 
highly  honourable  to  tRe  national 
character.  The  western  breeze  that 
sprung  up  after  the  boats  had  left 
the  Hidefatigable,  and  blowing 
stronger  as  they  advanced^  was 
truly  perplexing,  for  it  was  the 
only  circumstance  that  could  have 
prevented  the  whole  falling  into  our 
hands;  they  took  advantage  on  the 
first  attack,  and  made  sail,  and 
escaped  before  the  wind  and  tide 
up  the  Garonne ;  it  was  impossible 
for  the  boats  to  prevent  them.  The 
Qnh  re«i$tance  made  b^  the  cor- 


vette caused  a  greater  loss  than 
could  be  expected,  but  nothing 
could  withstand  the  bravery  of  jthe 
officers  and  seamen  employed. 

To  lieut.  Sibly's  gallantry  no 
words  of  mine  are  equal  to  do  jus- 
tice, every  one  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, and  I  had  before,  in  the  West 
Indies,  experienced  his  brave  con- 
duct; he  now  has  seven  severe 
wounds,  but  I  hope  none  mortal, 
and  I  bieg  leave  to  recommend -him 
as  an  officer  truly  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  my  lords  commissioners 
of  the  adn)iralty. — To  lieut.  Parker, 
first  of  the  Indefatigable,  much 
praise  is  due,  and  given  him  by  « 
lieut.  Sibly,  for  his  brave  support 
and  able  conduct  in  managin?  the 
corvette  after  he  was  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  .boats  was  una- 
voidable, of  that  of  the  Revenge, 
with  her  officer  and  crew,  no  cer- 
tain account  can  be  obtained  ;  there 
is  a  faint  hope  she  may  have  been 
driven  up  the  Garonne. 

I  have  tlie  honour,  &c. 

Sam.  Hood. 
Rt.  hon.  earl  St.  Vincent,  &c. 


Sir, 


InJefatlgabUy  off  Roche  fort  ^ 
Vlth  July,  1806. 


I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  in  obedience  to  yoar  orders  of 
the  14th  inst.,  I  r-ave  the  command 
of  the  boats  of  the  squadron  ycu 
sent  me  by  the  Iris,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  capture  or  de*. 
stroy  the  French  convoy  in  the 
entrance  of  the  river  of  Bour- 
deaux  (with  the  addition  of  three 
from  the  Indefatigable,  and  three 
from  the  Iris)  to  lieut.  Sibly,  of  the 
Centaur,  with  all  the  information  I 
was  in  possession  of  respecting  their 
situation  on  tlie  evening  of  the  IJth, 
it  appearing  a  favourable  time  to 
mako  the  attempt;  though  som« 
(F  3)  time 
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tixne  after  the  boats  had  quitted  tb^ 
ludefaiigabley  the  wind  shified  to 
tlie  westward  and  came  on  to  blow 
fresh,  notwithstanding  the  boats 
proceeded  to  Verdun  Road,  board-  ' 
ed  and  carried  the  French  brig  Le- 
Cxsar,  'of  eighteen  guns,  and  by 
the  roUe  d'equipage,  86  men, 
commanded  by  monsieur  Louis 
Francois  Hector  Fourre,  lieutenant 
de  vaisseau.  The  conflict  was  se- 
vere on  both  sides,  the  Frenchmen 
being  inevery  respect  well  prepared, 
expecting  tlie  attack.  The  wind 
coming  on  to  blow  fresh,  and  the 
tide  running  very  strong,  was  much 
against  the  boats;  byt  nothing  could 
withstand  such  men,  led  on  by  the 
.  officers  who  commanded  them. 

Lieutenant  Sibly,  I  lament  to 
say,  is  badly  wounded  in  several 
plapes,  though,  from  the  reports  of 
the  surgeon,  I  trust,  he  will  recover. 
To  this  gallant  officer  (whose  con- 
"duct  is  spoken  of  by  all  who  were 
under  his  command  with  admira- 
tion) I  beg  to  refer  you  for  par- 
ticulars. The  convoy  all  cut  their 
cables  and  ran  up  the  river  instant- 
ly-  on  the  attack  being  made  on  the 
bri?. 

There  is  much  credit  due  to  lieu- 
tenant Tliomas  Parker,  first  of  the 
Indefatigable,  who  took  the  com- 
mand of  laB  Caesar  after  she  was 
carried,  for  his  conduct  in  working 
her  out  past  the  batteries,  which 
kept  ijp  a  constant  cross  fire  on  her, 
and  engaged  by  the  Teazer  brig 
(late  in  hre  majesty's  service),  for 
pearly  two  hours ;  the  same  attache^ 
to  the  other  officers  and  men  for 
their  coolness  and  conduct  while 
they  were  engaged. 

The  greater  part  of  the  boats 
were  either  shot  through,  or  so  bad- 
ly stove  that  they  were  swapped 
and  obliged  to  be  cut  adrift  from 
the  brig,  except  the  Indefatigable's 
launch  and  Iris's  cutter.— rThe  Re- 


venge's boat,  officcrv  nz-l  Ln-v.  ire 
missing.     Le  Caj^j:    is  a  i^nc  hv.r^ 
evidently  sails  well,  [i .  ■  -  j  ^  ;>  .  .1  > : , 
eighty-eight  feet  lon^::,  rve-^iy  three 
Wfde,  coppered, and  appr;^/^  in  I'-r 
his  majesty's  service.     Incl  ^■^' c!  :,.. 
a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounJeJ. 
I  have  the  honour  to  he,  i:r. 
John  T.  Rodd. 
To  sir  Samuel  Hood,  senior 
officer,  &c.  oflF  Rochefort. 

List  of  officers  and  men  belonging^ 
to  such  of  the  boats  of  his  ma» 
jcsty's  squadron,  under  the  or- 
ders of  captain  sir  Samuel  Hood, 
K.  B.  who  were  killed  or  wound-* 
ed  in  tlie  attack  of  tlie  French 
men  of  wa.r  and  convoy  in  Bour?. 
fieaux  river,  gn  tlie  16th  July, 
1806. 

Centaur — E.  R.  Sibly,  lieute- 
nant, wounded  by  pike  and  sabre 
on  the  side,  arm,  and  {rr.e;  Sa- 
muel Wooldridge,  quarter-m aster, 
wounded  badly  in  the  tlii^v.  by  a 
pike  ;  Thomas  Gray,  quaUer-gun- 
ner,  wounded  badly  in  the  side  by 
a  pike ;  Michael  Hal6s,  able,  wound- 
ed in  the  hand  and  arm  by  a  mus- 
ket-ball, and  in  the  shoulder  by  a 
pike ;  John  James,  able,  wounded 
slightly  on  the  chin  by  a  musket- 
ball  ;  Bernard  Connor,  able,  wound- 
ed in  the  lip  by  a  sabre,  .ind  thic^h 
by  a  pike ;  William  Tully,  ^ble, 
killed  by  a  musket-ball ;  William 
M*Cormick,  private  of  marines, 
wounded  badly  en  the  arm  by  a 
musket-ball,  and  thigh  by  a  pike. 

Conqueror ;  lieutenant  G.  Fitz- 
maurice— Mr.  Helpman,  master's* 
mate,  killed  by  a  shot  in  tlie  boat ; 
Thomas  Willoughby,  quarter-mas* 
ter,  wounded,  fear  mortally,  on 
board  the  Caesar  brig ;  Samuel  Noy, 
able,  wounded  severely  ii\  the  arm. 

Prince  of  Wales,  lieutenant  Fraii- 
CIS — David  Parry,  aWe,  killed; 
F.  B.  Gibbs,  wounded  s|igh0j  pp 

the 
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the  left  leg  and  right  arm ;  Thomas 
Mullins,  master's  mate,  flesh  wound- 
ed on  the  outer  part  of  left  thigh 
hj  a  pistol  shot;  Thomas  Fritchard, 
able»coiitused  wound  over  the  right 
cheek)  and  slight  wound  in  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand; 
Thomas  Wales,  quarter-master's* 
mate,  slight  wound  on  the  inner 
ankle  of  the  left  leg ;  John  Slater, 
private  of  marines,  contusion  over 
the  right  eye,  occasioning  a  total 
loss  of  sight  in  thai  eye;  slight 
punctured  wound  over  the  seventh 
rib;    contusion  on  the  left  hip; 
Charlev  Valantine,  private  of  ma- 
rines, flesh  wound  on  the  right  foot. 
Revenge :   lieutenant    Manners 
and  Mr.  Blackstone^  midshipman-* 
Charles  Manners,  lieutenant,  miss- 
ing ;  Thomas  Blackstone,  midship- 
man, ditto ;  John  Drev,  coxswain,'' 
ditto :  Samuel  Colvin,  able,  ditto ; 
Joseph  WiUson,  able,  ditto ;  John 
Thomson  fl),   able,  ditto;  John 
Kelson,  able,  ditto ;  Thomas  Mat- 
terson,  able,  ditto ;  Hugh  Jones  /  8), 
able,  ditto  ;  Thomas  Shirrelt,  able, 
ditto ;  John  Swinbank,  able,  ditto ; 
John  Masterman,  able,  ditto ;  George 
Pearson,  able,  ditto ;  David  Mad- 
docks,  quarter  gunner,  ditto ;  Wil- 
liam Trickett,  able,  ditto  ;  William 
Bell,  able,  ditto;  John  Thompson 
(2),  able,  ditto;  William  Murphy, 
private  of  marines,   ditto ;    Alex- 
ander Spence,  private  marine, ditto; 
Thomas   Helps,    private   marine, 
ditto;    David  Whitehead,  private  ^ 
marine,"  ditto. 

Polyphemus — ^William  Andcr- 
sont  <|uarter-master's  mate,  severe 
cut  across  the  head ;  W.  Fleming, 
coxswain,  slightly  cut  across  the 
eye-brow. 

Monarch:  lieutenant  Tait — Dal-  % 
house  Tait,  lieutenant,    wounded 
hadly  in  the  groin  and  breast  by  a 
pike;   John  Boil,   able,  wounded 
badly  in  diq  face  by  a  sabre  *,  Tbo- 
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ihas  Anderson,  able,  wounded  bad- 
ly in  the  leg  and  hand  by  a  mus- 
ket-ball ;  Thomas  Kennedy,  able, 
wounded  badly  in  the  neck  by  a 
pike;  Edward  Harms,  able,  wound* 
ed  dighdy  by  a  pikb;  Thomas 
Brooks,  private  of  marines,  wound- 
ed sightly  in  the  side  by  a  pike; 
Thomas  Robertson,  able,  wound- 
ed slightly  by  a  pike ;  John  Cow- 
ard, able,  killed  and  drowned. 

Indefatigable  :  lieutenants  Par- 
ker, Arscott,  and  Shepperdson.-— 
William  Cross,  boatswain's-mate, 
killed ;  John  Cross,  boatswainV 
mate,  ditto;  Thomas  Parker, lieu^ 
tenant,  wounded  slightly  in  the 
side  by  a  pike;  R.  Shepherdson, 
lieutenant,  wounded  badly*  in  th^ 
face  by  a  splinter ;  John  Cunning- 
ham, able,  wounded  dangerously 
in  the  side  by  a  sword ;  J.  Brown- 
low,  able,  wounded  badly  in  the 
groin  by  a  grape-shot ;  W.  Gerrish, 
private  of  marines,  wounded  badly 
m  the  hip  by  a  pistol-ball ;  John 

Suin,  able,  wounded  sliehdy  in 
e  leg  by  a  musket-ball;  John 
Sullivan^  able,  wounded  slighdy  m 
the  thigh  by  a  pike;  James  Shear- 
ing, wounded  slightly  in  the  face 
by  a  musket  ball ;  Richard  Gian- 
naw,  captain  of  the  matn-top» 
wounded  slightly  in  the  leg  and 
breast  by  a  sabre  ;  Reg,  Suther- 
land, captain  of  the  forecasde, 
wounded  slightly  in  the  groin  and 
hand  by  a  pike;  serjeant  Berrv, 
private  marine,  wounded  slightly 
m  the  foot  and  finger. 

Iris— William  Taylor,  able, 
wounded  badly  by  a  shot  lodged 
in  his  arm.  ^ 

Total — 6  kiUcd,  36  wounded, 
21  missing. 

Many  on  the  above  list  but  slight* 
ly  wounded. 

N.  B.  By  intelligence  gained  yes- 

terday  from  a  Portuguese  vessel,  of 

sixteen   English  prisoners  having 
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been  riiarched  into  Rochefort  from 
BourdeauY,  it  ii  considered  they 
are  the  Revenge's  men^  missiag  in 
the* above  report. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  admiral  the 

earl  of  St.  Vincent,    K.  B.   to 

William  Marsden,  esq,  dated  on 

board  his  majesty's  ship  Hiber- 

r-ia,  off  Ushant,  the  29d\  July, 

1806. 

Sir, 

Inclosed  is  another  instance  of 

the  enterprising  spirit  of  my  eleve, 

lieutenant  Mulcaster,   of  the  Mi- 


nerva. 


Sir, 


I  am,  S^c. 

St.  Vincent, 

Tonnanif  o/fCafe  Finislerrc^ 
llth'^JuIyy  1806. 


The  inclosed  is  a  copy  of  cap- 
lain  Collier's  letter  respecting  the 
capture  of  one  of  the  Spanish  boats, 
which  do  so  much  mischief  to  tra^ 
ding  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gal. The  zeal  and  activity  of 
Eeutenant  Mulcaster  upon  this,  as 
on  several  otlier  occasion*;,  appears 
to  me  very  deserving  the  approba- 
tion of  my  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  as  well  as  the  con- 
d!3Ct  of  lieutenant  Menzles,  of  the 
royal  marines,  who  has  been  his 
constant  companion  in  tliese  expe- 
ditions. I  have  ordered  the  pri- 
soners a  passage  to  England  in  the 
Spartiate,'  and  remain,  &c. 

Eliab  Harvey. 
Sir  Charles  Cotton,  bart.  vice- 
admiral  of  the  red,  &c. 

fTis  majesty^ ssh'tp  Minerva^  Oporto 

Road,  \2th  July. 

Sir, 

I   have  the  honour  to  inform 

you  that  finding  it  were  likely  his 

majesty's  ship  under  my  command 

might  be  detained  in  these  roads  a 


couple  of  days,  and  being  tnfoniH 
ed  the  Oporto  and  Lisbon  trade 
were  hourly  expected  from  Eng- 
land, for  whom  several  SpaniDi 
privateers  and  row-boats  W.ere  tvirkr 
ing  in  Portuguese  creeks  and  rivers, 
I  determined  upon.sendbg  a  boat 
to  the  northward  5  and,  at  the 
solicitation. of  my  first-Heu tenant^ 
Mr.  Mulcaster,  I  dispaiched  him 
on  the  dth  instant  in  the  barge, 
with  his  former  companion  lieu* 
tenant  Menzies  of  tlie  marines, 
who  upon  every  opportunity  has 
most  handsomely  volunteered  his 
services,  and  Mr.  Turrell,  mid* 
shipman,  to  cruize  a  few  leagues 
north  of  this  port,  with  the  hope 
of  intercepting  some  of  the  piratical 
cruizers  belonging  to  Guarda. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  be  rejoined 
by  the  barge,  having  a  Spanish 
lugger  in  company,  La  Buena 
Dicna  privateer,  armed  with  one 
nine  pounder,  blunderbusses,  and 
muske.try,  manned  with  twenty* 
six  of  the  Guarda  desperadoes, 
and  capable  of  rowing  twenty 
sweeps. ' 

The  very  general,  active,  and 
enterprising  character  of  lieutenant 
Mulcaster  will  not,  I  trust,  suffer, 
by  ray  giving  you  tlie  particulars 
of  the  capture  of  die  privateer, 
which,  though  insignificant  in  her- 
self, is  one  of  those,  from  their  pe- 
culiar construction,  which  have 
done  much  mischief  to  British 
Oporto  traders.  The  lugger,  hav- 
ing been  apprised  by  a  fishmg- 
boat  of  the  barge  being  near  her, 
was  far  from  avoiding  the  contest, 
which,  though  short,  was  severe. 
The  barge  advanced  under  a  dis- 
charge of  grape-shot,  from  the 
prow  gun,  which  was  soon  cleared, 
when  the  enemy  prepared  to  de- 
fend themselves  with  the  sabre  and 
pistol,  which  the  activity,  and  reso- 
lution 
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lation  of.  the  oflScers,  seconded  by 
eerjeant  Hull,  asd  Peter  Ward, 
gunner's  mate,  aud  others  of  the 
crew,  sooiv  rendered  unavailing. 
One  Spaniard  was  killed,  the  cap* 
tain,  two  ofiicers,  and  two  seamen, 
miserably  (and,  I  understand, 
;mortalIy)  wounded.  'She  regret  1 
should  feel  on  any  other  occasion  is 
-  considerably  diminished  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  people  the  boat's  crew 
had  to  deal  with  ;  and  I  have  lit- 
tle doubt  but  this  check,  so  much 
desired  by  the  British  factory  at 
Oporto,  will  destroy,  in  a  g'-eat 
measure,  that  spirit  and  enterprise 
which  has  so  long  marked  the  in- 
habitants cf  Guarda. 
.  I  hav6  tlie  greatest  pleasure  in 
stating  lieutenant  Mulcaster's  re- 
port of  the  very  active  and  .deter- 
mined conduct-  of  lieut.  Menzies, 
the  inferior  officers  and  boat's  crew, 
after  a  fatiguing  race  of  near  forty 
miles,  and  am  sure  you  will  feel 
^qual  pleasure  in  a  knowledge  that 
xione  were  killed  or  wounded. 
1  have  the  honour,  &c. 
(Signed)    G.  R.  Collier. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  captain  Beres- 
tord,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Cam- 
brian, &c.  senior  officer  of  his 
majesty's  ships   at   Halifax,    to 
William  Marsden,  esq.  dated  at 
Halifax,  July  1,  ISOa., 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inclose,  for 
their  lordships'  information,  a  letter 
fvom  captain  Hawker,  of  his  miijes- 
ty*s  ship  Tartar,  who  has  brought 
in  a  fine  brig  corvette,  with  infor- 
ination  that  hA*  consort  L' Argus, 
a  corvette  of  twenty   guns,   was 
to  crui'ie  for  four    months   near 
'  Bermuda.   The  officers  of  the  yard 
report  so  favourably  of  L'Observa- 
teur,  (in  every  respect  strong,  for 
this  statioxii   and  ws^its  nothing,) 


that  I  have  taken  on  me  to  appoint 
the  hon.  lieutenanjt  Crofton  to  act  as 
commander  in  her,  with  officers,  a 
complete,  crew,  and  directions  to 
proceed  oiF  Bermuda  in  search  of 
the  Argus,  , 

I  am,  ke* 

J.  P.  BfiRKSFOlftl, 

Tartar f  at  sea,  Qth  June,  1806. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
his  majesty's  ship  under  my  com- 
mand (the  Bacchus,  cutter  in  com- 
pany) this  day  fell  in  with,  and 
captured,  after  a  chase  and  a  few 
minutes  resistance,  the  French  im- 
perial corvette  brig  L'Observateur, 
captain  Crozier,  of  eighteen-  guns, 
pierced  for  twenty,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  four  men,  victualled  and 
stored  for  four  months  ;  she  sailed 
from  Cayenne  on  the  1 3tli  May,  in 
company  y/iih  L* Argus,  French 
brig  of  war,  on  a  cruize,  and  had 
taken  nothing. 

I  am,  Sec, 

E,  Hawker. 
To  J.  P.  Beresford,  esq.  commo- 
dore, &c. 

LfewEs,  Aag,  4. 
Kiclces  nj.  Gollard. 

Cruelty  to  a  Jrjg.^-^Mr.  Morris 
stated  that  the  declaration  in  this 
cause  complained,  that  the  plain* 
tifi'had  a  valuable  dog ;  the  defeuf 
dant  beat  the  dog,  and  rubbed  his 
sides  witli  a  caustic  liquid,  in  con-, 
sequence  of  which  it  becan^e  neces* 
sary  to  destroy  the  aiuinal.  To 
this  the  defendant  had  pleaded, 
that  the  dog  trespassed  upon  his 
premises,  and  that  he  beat  him  to 
keep  him  away. . 

Mr.  Garrow  stated  to  the  jury, 
>hat  tills  was  a  cause  of  most  un« 
paralleled  cruelty,  as  wejPi  as  an 
aggravated  breach  of  the  law.  The 
plaintifF,  Mr«  Hickes,  was  the  keep- 
er 
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«r  of  a  livery-stahle  at  Brighton^ 
^  and  the  dog  which  was  destroyed 
was  a  most  useful  animal  in  guard- 
ing  the  yard.  The  defendant  ^-as 
of  that  alass  of  religious  sectaries 
who  are-supposed  to  carry  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  christian  religion  to 
greater  extent  than  their  neigh, 
boars.  He  dressed  like  a  quaker, 
9nd  would  talk  like  one ;  his  yea 
would  be  "  yea,"  and  his  nay  would 
be  **  nay  5"  but  so  far  fn^m  being 
purer  in  principles  than  his  neigh- 
bours, his  conduct  on  the  present 
occasion  would  show  that  he  had  not 
the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity 
in  his  heart,  for  that  was  devoid  of 
mercy.  The  Scripture  taught  us 
tfiat  a  merciful  man  would  be  mer- 
€iful  to  his  beast,  and  he  would 
add,  he  would  also  be  merciful  to 
his  neighbour's  beast.  Hbw  far  he 
had  been  so  the  jury  would  Judge. 
Tlie  defendant,  it  seemed,  kept  a 
bitch,  and  the  neighbouring  dogs 
would  frequent  hisliouse.  He  had 
an  unquestionable  right  to  beat 
them  away ;  and  if  that  had  been 
all  he  had  done,  the  plaintiff  would 
have  had  no  right  to  complain. 
Sut  he  should  show  that  he  ac- 
tually  enticed  the  plaintifiPs  dog 
into  his  yard,  and  then  he  rubbed 
him  over  with  a  liquid,  which, 
from  circumstances,  be  believed 
was  oil  of  vitriol.  He  then  turned 
the  poor  creature  out,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day  it  corroded 
the  fiank  of  the  poor  wretch  until 
the  bowels  actually  dropped  out, 
ar*d  it  became  necessary  to  put  the 
animal  out  of  its  misery.  It  was 
for  the  jury  to  say  what  recom- 
pense they  would  give  the  plaintiff. 
It  was  not  intended  to  prove  any 
specific  value  of  the  dog,  but  the 
jury  would  be  justified  in  giving 
the  highest  value  that  ever  yet  was 
set  upon  any  animal  of  the  soit. 
Among  other  evidence^  Cooper 


torn 
itsel 


Sampson,  ostler  at  the  stable^ 
stated  that  the  next  morning  after 
the  liquid  had  been  applied,  about 
five  o'clock,  he  first  saw  the  dog } 
it  was  then  running  about  the  yard 
in  great  agony.  The  hair  on  die 
back  was  hard,  as  though  bumtt 
but  on  th«^ides  where  the  dog  had 
licked  himself,  the  flesh  had  been 
torn  away,  and  there  was  but  a  thin 
skin    between   the  bowels.     The 

rof  the  animal,  by  lickine 
,  was  burnt  hard  like  a  coal, 
and  was  so  hard  and  stiff  that  it 
remained  bent,  as  if  it  was  bended* 
About  twelve  o'clock  th^  skin  in 
the  flank  was  quite  eaten  through 
in  holes,  and  the  bowels  drop|>ed 
out  on  the  ground.  In  this  state 
they  shot  the  animal.  Two  other 
witnesses  proved  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  for  the  de- 
fendant, admitted  he  could  not  say 
any  tiling  in  his  justification,  and 
that  a  verdict  must  be  had  against 
his  client,  for  the  value  of  the  dog. 
But  he  cautioned  the  jury  against 
giving  way  to  Uieir  angry  feelings 
and  awarding  vindictive  damages* 
They  ^^pre  by  their  verdict  to  com- 
pensate the  plaintiff  for  the  loss  of 
his  dog,  and  not  to  punish  the  de« 
fcndant. 

The  lord  chief  baron  also  stated 
to  the  jury,  that  by  their  verdict 
they  were  to  giv^  to  the  plamtiff  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  bis 
dog.  In  his  way  of  business,  sndi 
an  animal  was  certainly  useful  in 
protecting  the  stable-yard  from  the 
depredations  of  strollers.  But  he 
doubted  not  but  that  such  cruelty 
would  be  punished  in  the  religious 
society  of  which  the  defendant  was 
a  member.  They  no  doubt  wouH^ 
expel  him  from  amongst  them» 
when  they  heard  of  such  unparal- 
leled cruelty. 

The  Jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
plain;iff»  Damages  Five  Pounds. 

Acimirabf» 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  right  ho- 
nourable the  earl,  of  St.  Vbcent, 

.  K.  B.  admiral  and  coxxunander 
in  chief  of  his  xnaiesty's  fleet  em- 
ployed in  the  Channel,  Sound- 
ings, &c.  to  William.  Marsden, 
esq. ;  dated  on  board  his  majes- 
ty's ship  the  Hibemia,  off  IJsh* 
ant,  the  5th  instant. 

Sir, 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  trans- 
mitting the  accompanying  letter 
from  captain  Keats,  with  its  inclo- 
sure  from  captain  R.  D.  Oliver  of 
his  majesty's  ship  the  Mars,  whose 
perseverance  and'judgment  enabled 
him  to  capture  a  fine  Fr6nch  fri- 
gate in  the  f;ice  of  her  three  consorts 
of  equal  force. 

I  am,  8c9. 

St.  Vincent. 

Superhf  August  2. 
My  lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose 
your  lordship  a  letter  from  captain 
Oliver,  of  the  Mars,  stating  his 
chase  from  the  squadron,  and  cap- 
ture of  La  Rhin,  a  fine  French  fri- 
gate, on  the  28th  ult.  with  which 
he  is  just  returned ;  and  I  lament 
exceedingly  that  the  Mars  could 
not  be  kept  sight  of  the  night  of 
the  27th,  as  it  would,  doubtless, 
have  led  to  more  important  suc- 
cess. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     R.  G.  Keats. 
The  earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
K.  B»  &c. 

MarSf  at  sea^  July  29,  tat,  45 
deg,  9  min*  N,  long*  4  d'g, 
50  mitt,  at  noon* 
Sir, 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that 
I  continued  in  pursuit  of  four  of 
the  epemy's  frigates  the  night  of 


the  27th  instant ;  although  I  los( 
sight  of  them,  as  also  of  Uie  squa^ 
dron  under  your  command  soon 
after  it  was  dark,  except  the  Afri- 
ca, which  we  saw  until  about  de« 
ven  o*clock,    on  the    lee^oarter, 
when  she  was  observed  to  bum 
some  false  fires.    We  steered  about 
a  point  free  the  whole  ni^ht,  with 
a  light  in  the  stem,  standmg  to  the 
southward,  and  carried  a  press  of 
sail ;  I  was  induced  so  to  qo  from 
observing  the  course  the  enemy's 
squadron  was  steering  when  first 
seen,  and  judging  that  it-would  in* 
crease  their  difficulty  of  getting  td 
leeward  of  us:  it  had  tnat  effect 
most  fully,  for  at  daylight  ycster* 
day  morning  they- were  discovered 
precisely  on  the  same  bearihg  as  oa 
the  previou;s  evening,  thoudi  at  a 
greater  distance,  except  their  stem* 
most  ship,  which  we  appeared  to 
be  gainmg  on:   this  induced  the 
French  commodore  to  tack  with 
his  three  headmost  ships,  and  join 
her,  and  form  in  line  of  battle  on 
the  larboard  uck— -I  thought,  and 
hoped,  with  a  determination  to  trf 
the  fortune  of  war,  which  was  what 
every  one  on  board  the  Mars  most 
anxiously  wished  :  but  after  making 
some  signals,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  he  made  off  with  three 
frigates ;  the  other  continued  her 
course  under  an  extraordinary  press 
of  sail ;  and  finding  she  was  the 
only  one  we  had  gained  on  during 
a  chase  of  150  miles,  and  thft  day 
far  spent,  1  still  kept  after  her  till 
six  o'clock,  when,  in  tlie  midst  pf  a 
violent  squall  of  wind  and  hail,  we 
vw*rc  ranging  upon  her"  lee-quartctt 
after  the  first  shot  she  struck  her 
colours,  just  at  the  moment  our 
broadside  >as  ready  to  open  upon 
her.    She  proved  to  be  La  Rhin,  a 
very  fine  French  frigate  of  44  gunst 
18-pounders,    Oi\  die  main  deck, 
and  518  men ;  only  fotfi-  years  old. 
commanded 
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commanded  by  captain  Chesneau  : 
the  squadron  was  commandied  by 
monsieur  Lamarre  Lan?eillerie,  in 
thje  Hortense,  witJi  the  Hcrmione 
and  Themis  frigates,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Porto  Rico.  Soon  after 
the  Rhin  had  surrendered,  ph  the 
squall  clearing  away,  the  other 
three  frigates  were  seen  standing  to 
the  south-east;  and  I  rcgiet  thit 
the  weather,  which  has  yet  pre- 
vented our  removing  more  tiian 
one-third  of  the  prisoners,  made  it 
imoracticable  for  me  to  pursue 
xhvm  further.  I  cannot  conclude 
wiih.mt  expres«;ing  my  admir^ition 
of  the  conduct  of  every  officer  and 
man  in  this  ship  during  a  chase  of 
twenty-four  h  >urs,  a;L:ainst  so  su- 
perior a  force,  with  very  bad  wea- 
ther, and  incessant  rain  5  several 
of  our  siiis  were  split,  and  re- 
placed with  alacrity  ;  ^nd,  in  short, 
had  ±e  remainder  of  the  French 
squadron  waited  our  approach, 
fi  om  the  great  zeal  manifested  by 
every  person  on  board,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  our  efforts  would  have 
b*?en- crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  their  destruction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sec. 

Rob.  Dudley  Oliver, 
To  captain  Keats,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's  ship  Superb,   com- 
n^inding  a  detached  squa- 
dron, &c. 

P.  S.  The  Rhin  hove  overboard 
m  the  chase  six  of  her  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle  guns,  and  a  bower 
snchor. 

jldmlralty-officei  Aug*  12. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  captain  Stiles, 
of  his  majesty^  ship  the  Ada- 
mant, to  William  Marsden,  esq. 


dated  at  the  Island  rf  St.  He- 
lena,  the  25th  June  1806. 

Sir, 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  comipodore  sir 
Home  Popham,  at  tlie  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  acquainting  him  with 
the  capture  of  the  Spanish  sliip  of 
war  Nostra  Scnora  de  los  Dolores* 
alias  La  Reparadora. 

1  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  5cc. 

John  Stiles. 

Adamant,  in  False  Bay^  Cape  of 

Good  SopCf  May  26. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
of  the  arrival  of  his  majesty's  ^ip 
under  my  command,  at  this  an- 
chorage, v/ith  tlie  victuallers  named 
in  the  margm*,  accompanied  by 
tlie  Spanish  snip  Nostra  Senora  de 
los  Dolores,  alias  La  Reparadora, 
of  tliirty  guns  (twelve  and  twenty* 
four  pounders)  and  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  men,  commanded  by 
Stanislaus  Comaud,  an  ofHcer  in 
the  Spanish  navy.  We  fell  in  with 
and  captured  her  on  tlie  6tli  instant, 
in  lat,  SO  deg.'  30  min.  S.  and  long. 
1^  deg.  20  min.  W.  She  had  been 
out  a  mondi  from  Monte  Video, 
in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  had 
taken  nothing.  I  have  great  satis- 
faction in  announcing  the  capture 
of  this  ship  to  you,  asWom  her 
magnitude  and  force  she  might 
have  done  much  mischief  to  the 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  her 
crew  are  a  desperate  set  of  French, 
Spaniards,  Portugueze,  and  Ame- 
ricans, the  principal  officers  French : 
she  had  autliority  from  the  vice- 
roy to  wear  the  colours  of  tlie  king 
of  Spain,  and  had  a  company  of 
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Spanish  infantry  on  board.  She 
is  a  strong  well-built  vessel,  about 
four  years  old,  coppered,  and  cop- 
per-fastened, and  !.s,  in  my  opinion, 
well  calculated  for  his  niajesty's 
service. 

I  have  th^ honour  to  be,  &c. 
John  Stiles. 
Commodore  sir  Home  Pophara, 
&c.  &c.  • 

Mmiroliy-officey  yiug,  12. 

Copy  of  another  letter  from  cap- 
tain Stiles,  of^his  majesty's  ship 
Adamant,  to  William  Marsden, 
esq.  dated  at  St.  Helena,  June 
25,  1806. 

Sir, 
Four  days  before  I  parted  with 
the  East  India  convoy,  1  fell  in 
•with  and  captured  a  Spanish  ship 
of  war  of  thirty  guns  and  tliree 
hundred  and  fifteen  men  ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  beg  leave  to  in- 
close in  a  letter  No.  1.  I  arrived 
in  Table  Bay,  with  the  victuallers, 
on  the  20th  of  May ;  and  having 
Been  them  in  safety  without  anchor- 
inff  myself,  I  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  sea  on  my  return  to  St.  He- 
lena, according  to  their  lordships' 
orders;  but  meeting  with  a  most 
violent  gale  of  wind  from  the  N. 
W.  and  being  very  short  of  water, 
(having  been  three  months  from 
kngland  without  touching  at  any 
place,  with  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  prisoners),  both  my  main- 
topsail  yards  carried  away,  and  my 
people  very  much  afflicted  with  the 
scurvy,  I  thought  myself  justified 
ia  bearing  up  for  Simon's  Bay  for 
xefteshmcnts.  The  French  admi- 
ral Willeaumez,  with  six  sail  of 
the  line,  was  in  these  seas  about 
six  weeks  ago  ;  his  intention  was  to 
have  gone  to  the  Cape ;  but  hear- 
ing it  was  in  our  possession  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Femand  de  No- 


ronnc  for  water,  and  has  notf  since 
been  heard  o{.  The  Cannonnier 
French  frigate  (lute  his*n:?ij('sty*s 
ship  Minerve)  put  into  Fdlie  Bay 
about  the  last  of  May,  not  know- 
inp^  the  Cape  was  in  our  hands,  and 
sent  her  boat  on  shore  with  a  lieu* 
tenant,  who,  with  his  crew,  are 
prisoners  en  hoard  this  ship.  As 
there  was  no  man  of  war  in  either 
Table  or  False  Bay,  and  as  she  di4 
not  quite  fetch  into  the  proper  an- 
chorage, she  got  away,  and  it  «t 
supposed  she  is  gone  to  the  Ible  of 
France,  where  die  Piedmontese  is  $ 
lyingblocked  up  by  the  Russel,Lord 
Duncan,  and  Psyche. 

I  liave  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 
J.  SriLEStf 

15.  Yesterday  afternoon  as'Mr-  , 
Bolton,  haberdasher,  of 'Stanh<.)pe- 
strcet,  Clare  Market,  was  travel- 
ling with  his  son,'  a  fine  boy,  four 
years  old,  inside  the  Bath  ar.d  ' 
Taunton  double-bodied  coach,  iit 
Piccadilly  the  door  flew  open,  and 
the  child  fell  out ;  the  hinder  wheel* 
of  the  Vehicle,  which  was  loaded 
with  from  fourteen  to  twenty  pas- 
sengers,  went  over  both  the  legs  of 
the  child  above  the  ancle,  and 
broke  the  bones  into  splinters.  It 
was  a  spectacle  too  shocking  to 
give  a  full  description  of;  the  bJooa 
flowed  copiously  from  the  wound  % 
^nd  the  legs  seemed  only  to  he 
held  together  by  the  sinew?, — Th'7 
por*kr child  was.taken  to  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Hambridp:e,  Picc:idilly,  whrror 
every  assistance  was  afforded  to  al-^ 
leviate  its  sufierings. 

Thursday  se'nnight  an  infamous 
transaction  took  pbce  at  a  public- 
house  called  I^ow-bridge,  on  ths^ 
road  between  Manchester  and  HutU 
dersfield,  about  two  miles  from  th<r 
latter  place.  A  young  woman  wlio  • 
had  not  been  mapried  more  than  » 
week,  proceeding  on  a  visit  to  he* 
patents, 
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parents,  ca)led  at  this  house  to  pro- 
cure refre^ment,  where  five  men 
were  drinking,  without  appearing 
to  take  much  notice  of  her.     Just 
after  she  had  partaken  of  a  gill  of 
ale,    she  complamed  of   sicpncss, 
and  went  to  the  door ;  bn  her  re- 
turn her  indisposition  evidently  in- 
creased, and  at  this  period  she  was 
laid  on  her  back,  while  tliey  pour- 
ed ardent  spirits  down  her  throat. 
In  this  situation  the  young  girl, 
who  m  the  absence  of  her  father 
liad  the  charge  of  die  house,  with 
,    apparent  humanity   helped  her>  to 
bed  ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  done, 
than  she  introduced  into  the  .room 
of  the  undefended  stranger  the  fel- 
lows above  noticed;  from  whom, 
aided  in  the  proceedings  by  two 
other  vile  women,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  suffer  a  species  of  violence 
above  all  others  the  most  abhorrent 
to  the  feelings  of  a  virtuous  wo- 
man.    Not  content  vntK  perpetrat- 
ing the  above,  those  wretches  pro- 
ceeded to  amus^  themselves  with 
many  indecent  pranks,  to  the  dis- 
^     figurement  of  the  young  woman's 
person.    The  three  men,  and  the 
three  females  above  mentioned,  are 
in   custody.     When  the  offenders 
were  apprehended,   and  ready  to 
be  conveyed  to  Wakefield,  the  po- 
pulace at  Henley  would  have  torn 
them  to  pieces,  had  they  not  been 
restrained  by  the  constables. 

19.  Advices  have  been  leceived 
from  the  Baptist  Missionaricfr  at 
Serampore,  to  Bengal,  to  Feb.  6, 
1806.  Considerable  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  church  lately. — 
The  number  of  natives  baptised 
from  January  1,  1805,^to  Febru^y 
6,  1806,*  is  thirty-six, 'making  the 
whole  number  of  the  baptised, 
eighty-three,  persons.  There  are 
besides  these  many  inquirers.  A 
.  church  has  been  established  at  Di- 
sjigpporc,  of  eight  members,  over 


which  Mr.  Fernandez  is  ordained 
as  their  pastor.      Mr.   Carey  ex- 
pects two  others  to  be  soon  con- 
stituted.   A  Mr.  Mayhir,  who  lives  " 
700  miles  in  the  coi^ntry,  and  has 
lately  joined  the  church,  with  young 
Mr.   Fernandez,   have  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  on  their  Avay  to  Bii- 
tiiin.     The  former  intends  to  re- 
turn immmediately,  to  attempt  to 
introduce  the  gospel  there  5  the  lat- 
ter is  to  reside  some  time  in  Bri- 
tain for  improvement  as  a  misionary. 
The  mission  at  Serampore  have 
published  proposals  for  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  Shanscrit,  Mah- 
ratta,    Gazzerattee,   Orissa,    Car- 
natta,  Telenga,  Burmah,   Assam, 
Bochar,  Tibet,  and  Chinese.  These, 
with   the  Bengalee,    Hindostanee, 
Malay,  Tamul,  and  Cingalese,  are 
tlie  whole  languages  in  India  y  and 
the  Bible  being  ^ready.in  the  five 
last,  no  part  of  that  vast  continent 
w^ill  be  destitute  of.  the  Word  of 
God  in  their  own  language.    The 
college  at  Fort  William,  and  the 
Asiatic  society,  patronise  the  un- 
dertaking ;  and  the  Bible  society  of 
London,  of  which  lord  Teignmouth 
is  president,  have  voted  1000^  to- 
wards defraying  its  expense. 

The  Chinese  translation  is  be- 
gun, under  the  tuition  of  Mr, 
Joannes  Lassar,  from  Canton,  pro- 
fessor of  that  language,  who  was 
lately  employed  ii)  cdrrectuig  the 
official  correspondence  between jthe 
Portuguese  at  Macao  and  the  court 
of  Pekin.  He  is  now  resident  at 
the  Mansion-house  at  Serampore, 
and  is  teaching  the  language  to 
three  of  the  missionaries.  Some 
part  of  the  translation  is  already 
printed  oflF,  from  characters  cut  in 
wood  after  the  Chinese  manner. 
The  third  and  last  volume  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  Bengalee,  is  at 
press.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  is 
printed'  in  the  MdJiratta  tongue  f 
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and  a  Minute  Account  of  the  Re- 
ligion, Manners,  ^d  Customs  of 
the  IjUndoos,  derived  from  the 
Hindoo  Shasters,  and  personal 
knowledge,  for  which  Mr.  Ward 
has  been  collectiug  niacertiils  seve- 
ral years,  will  soon  be  published  in 
one  volume  quarto.  Mr.  Marsh- 
man  is  about  to  publish  the  Greek 
suid  Shanscrit  languages  compared* 
20*  Yesterday  S>yinton,  the  bank- 
rupt, late  vender  of  "  Daffy's 
Elixir,''  in  Salisbury-square,  un- 
derwent a  final  examinatton  before 
the  commissioners,  at  Guildhall. 
In  addition  to  the  facts  which  have 
been  made  public,  the  bankrupt 
acknowledged  the  manner  in  which 
he  made  the  fabricated  account- 
book  to  impose  on  the  commission- 
ers. It  was  constructed  by  him, 
and  Hall  bis  servant,  and  three 
sorts  of  ink  were  used,  namely, 
ink,  ink  and  water,  and  ink  and 
vinegar.  Pens,  differently  form- 
ed, were  also  resorted  to,  and  many 
of  the  leaves  rubbed  over  with  a 
German  sausage,  to  give  them  a 
greasy,  old  appearance.  He  de^ 
nied  diat  the  old  leaves  torn  out  of 
the  cover,  and  destroyed  by  him, 
related  to  his  Daffy's  Elixir  ac- 
count, but  said  they  contained  re- 
ceipt^i  for  making  horse  medicines, 
which  he  did  not  wisli  the  world  to 
be  made  acquainted  with.  Upon 
the  whole  of  his  examination  his 
statements  appeared  so  suspicious 
s^d  fraudulent,  that  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Const  made  several  obser- 
▼ations  in  his  behalf,  the  commis- 
sioners committed  him  to  New- 
gate. It  did  not  appear  that^  miss 
More,  who  has  pi£rt  of  the  bank- 
rupt's accounts  in  her  possession^ 
could  be  found. 

,  Singular  occurrenci,-^ln  the  early 
part  of  last  week,  a  lady  took 
a  boat  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Black- 
ifiars-bridge  for  Okl  Palace-yard, 


The  waterman  requested  that  she 
t^ould  allow  his  wife  to  go  along 
with  them;  to  which  she  readily- 
consented.  About  mtdwav  the 
woman  got  up,  and,  after  a  lormal 
apology  to  tlie  lady  for  alarming 
her,  declared  her  fixed  determina- 
tion to  drown  her  husband ;  for  the 
purpose  of  accpmplishing  which  ob- 
ject,* she  immediately  began  to 
make  every  possible  effort  to  upset 
the  boat.  In  the  midst  of  her  exer- 
tions, however,  her  foot  happened 
to  slip,  she  fell  overboard,  and  ne- 
ver rose  morel 

22.  A  most  atrocious  robbery 
was  committed  on  a  number  c£ 
gentlemen  at  the  Stock  Exchange, 
on  the  settling  day,  by  a  forei^  Jew 
of  the  name  of  Joseph  Elkm  Da- 
niels, who  has  for  a  long  time  been 
a  conspicuous  character  in  the 
Alley.  He  had  deliberately  con- 
trived a  scheme  of  plunder  peifect- 
ly  new,  but  which,  by  the  extreme 
confidence  which  is  given  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  was  but  too  prac- 
ticable. He  was  what  is  deno- 
minated a  bull  of  omnium,  that 
is,  he  had  employed  a  broker  (Mr. 
Montefiori),  to  buy  omnium  for 
the  account,  which  was  on  Wed- 
nesday last.  He  had  bought  all 
the  way  up  to  12}  premium,  and 
the  average  of  his  purchases  was 
as  high  as  10.  In  the  morning  of 
the  settling  day,  he  told  his  broker 
that  he  would  take  tlie  whole  of  the 
omnium  he  had  pur  chased,  and  pay 
for  it,  as  he  ^^'as  sure  it  would  rise  be-, 
fore  the  next  account ;  he  was  ena- 
bled, he  said,  to  hold  it,  as  his  rela- 
tions had  agreed  to  advance  the  mo- 
ney, and  take  it  in  pawn  for  him.  This 
satisfied  the  broker,  and  he  receiv- 
ed from  differentgentlemen  3 1,000/. 
omnium  on  Daniel's  draft  for 
16,816/.  ii-s.  on  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  Payne  and  Smith,  and 
whicd  draft  Mr,  Montefiori  suffer- 
ed,) 
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€d,  in  the  usiie!  way  of  business, 
to  pass  to  die  clearing  house,  ift- 
stead  of  sending  directly  for  Uje 
money,  while  in  tlie  mean  time  he 
pave  his  own  drafts  to  the  different 
brokers  for  the  omnium  he  had  re- 
ceived.    The  instant  that  Daniels 
got  possessioil  of  the  omnium,  he 
applied    to^  Mr.    Battye    to  ^sell 
19,000/.  of  it  for  money ;    to  an- 
other broker  to   sell  5000/. ;  and 
from  both  tliese  gentlemen  he  got 
drafts  for  -the  amount,  which  he 
immediately  received  at  tlieir  re- 
spective bankers;  and  two  of  the 
bank   notes    of    3000/.    each,    he 
changed  at  the  bank  of  England, 
into  20  notes  of  100/.  each.     He 
continued  at  the  Royal  Exchang€f 
till  tliree  o'clock,   and  was  after- 
wards seen  on  Ludgate-hill  so  late 
as  four  o'clock.     At  that  hour  his 
own  cheque  fbr-  16,816/.  5s.  was 
refused  payment,  and  the  robbery 
was   discovered.      He    had  'only 
2700/.  at  his  bankers',  which  was 
yesterday  attached  in  their  hands. 
Some  of  Montefiori's  drafts  were 
paid  before  the  fraud  was  discover- 
ed.     It  yesterday  came  out  also 
that  he  had  borrowed  considerable 
sums  from  different  gentlemen  on 
bis  drafts  ^  and  this  accounts  for  his 
leaving  a  sum  in  the  hands  of  his- 
banker,  as  he  thought  it  probable 
that  some  of  them  might  have  been' 
carried  in  for  payment,  instead  of 
passing  through  the  clearing-house. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  robbery 
may  extend  to  40  or  50,000/.    ?i  o- 
caiitions  were  yesterday  taken  >c  very 
way,  to  discover  his  route,  and  to 
prevent  his  getting  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  he  had  laid  his  plot  with 
no  much  circumspection,  and  went 
about   it  v^ith  such  arrangement, 
that  it  is  feared  he  will  escape  to 
the    continent,    where    the    notes 
win,  no  doubt,  be  circulated.     A 
committee   sat    yesterday    ait  the* 


Stock  ExGhanjfe  to  take  steps  on 
the  occasion.  Sir.  Abraham  Golds* 
mid  made*  application,  by  letter,  to 
the  right  hon.  lord  Howick,  re- 
questing that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  send  notice  by  the  telegraphs  to 
the  outporis,  to  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, 40  prevent  his  escape  out  of 
tlie  kingdom  ;  to  which  his  lord- 
ship replied  with  promptitude,  and 
infi^rmed  him,  that  he  had  trans- 
mitted notice,  of  the  fraud  to  all' 
the  ports  with  which  the  adnuralty 
correspond,  by  telegraphs.  The 
lord  mayor  dispatched  his  officers 
in  all  directions ;  and  some  of  the 
principal  sufferers  went  off  them-  • 
selves  express  to  the  most  likely 
places. 

26.  About  half  past  nine  oirt 
Wednesday  morningi  tlie  George 
inn,  at  Hurst  Green  in  Sussex,  and  • 
an  adjoining  house  occupied  by  .a 
Mr.  French,  were  i(titrck  with 
lightning.  In  the  latter,  which  it 
first  strucle>  it  took  off  the  comer 
of  a  chimney  in  an  upper  sitting-' 
room,  passed  into  a  bed-room,- 
where  it  shivered  to  pieces  an  ala- 
rum clock,  and  tlience  took  a  di- 
rection downwards  into  the  kitchen,  - 
Here  it  struck  at  lanthorn,  com-' 
pletely  consuming  the  horn,  and 
heating  tbe  tin  wOrk  so  that  it- 
could  not  be  touched  fdr  some  mi- 
nutes afi:er.  The  lightning  theu* 
tttking^n  ang^ular  direction  into  the 
back  y4i^  of  the  ii-vn^  shivered  the" 
posts  ^iitr<ich  side  the  kitchetl  doof,*  ^ 
and  kilLii  a  ful!-gro¥jn  fowl.  Up-  * 
wards  of  *wo  dozch  pjfites,  stand-' 
ing  near  the  door,f<9ffi'2L  stool,  were' 
broken  into  a  thmeand  .pieces.  It  - 
then  entered  the  brklfywork'  at  the 
bottom  of  the  housor-  leaving  a* 
hole  of  about  sixteen  in^es  in  cir« ' 
cumference,  and  buned^i|9elf  in 
the  cellar.*  Miss*  Hanson,  the- 
daughter  pf  the  landlord-  of  the' 
Geoijre  inn>  stood  within,  two  feet- 

of 
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of  the  place  where  \t  entered^  an4 
Ler  mother  and  the  maid-servant 
were  close  by  her  ;  all  of  th6m  felt 
the  shock,  and  fell  at  the  same  iiv 
stant.  Fortunately  the  only  injury 
suffered  was  a  sli.jjht  contusion  oa 
miss  Hanson's  right  foot,  occasion- 
ed by  a  splinter  from  the  door-post. 
The  house  was  for  several  minutes 
filled  with  a  sulphurous  smoke. 

.  LOSS  OF  THE  KAIAS  TRANSPORT.  • 

27.  The  following  particulars  of 
the  loss,  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, of  the  transport  Naias,  bound  ' 
to  Quebec  last  fall,  with  three 
companies  of  his  majesty's  ICK^th 
regiment  .of  foot,  have  been  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  survivors  of 
tEat  deplorable  eyent  ;-*- 

«  On  Ihe  ^d  of  October,  at  fpnr 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  the  ship 
struck  on  the  rocksy  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off  a  small  island  near 
the  Port-aux-Basque8»  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cape  Ray.  The  ijren^th 
of  the  wind  at  S.  £•  blowing  im 
shore,  the  weight  of  the  waves 
daiiiing  over  the  vessel,  and  her 
filling,  made  it  evident  that  she 
would  shortly  go  to  pieces.  On 
attempting  to  lower  the  long-boati 
it  was  carried  away,  and  on  this 
occasion  vm^or  Bertram,  the  com- 
manding officer,  had  his  ahn  broke, 
and,  was  carried  overbdtfd  with 
the  boat,  aiid  perished*  Seveml 
who  attempted  to  .swifn  M  shore 
^  perished  in  difMght  ofllK  com- 
rades. Notbl^y  therefofK  could 
be  dsMe  by  tbcse  who  srill  remained 
on  board»  (and  whose  numbers 
were  diminiaiiiilg  every  mtmite,  by 
being  washed  overboard, )  but  to 
commit  lliilUJelves  to  the  will  of 
ProvidcQA^"  and  awai(  the  awful 
Qiomeat^f  the  breakin?  up  of  the 
vesseL  This  took  pKice  about 
mf^t'  o'clock  I  at  that  iime  there 
Vmai ned  little  saore  tlun  fifty  or 
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sixty  persons  on 'board.  Thirty- 
four  of  these,  principally  from  the 
quarter«deck,  got  on  shore  oa 
pieces  of  the  wreck,  to  the  small 
island  already  mentioned,  which 
was  but  ten  yar4s  from  the  main 
land,  to  which  they  afterwards 
crossed  on  a  raft.  Their  situation 
w^  then,  however,  but  little  less 
desperate  than  before  they  reached  * 
the  shore. 

"  Shortly  after  the  vessel  broke 
up,  the  wind  changed  to  N.  W.  j 
tlie  hopes  of  their  provisions  being 
driven  on  shore  were  by  that 
means  -entirely  destroyed. — ^What 
provisions  they  had,  when  equally 
divided,  amounted  to  about  a 
pound  of  pork,  and  a  few  biscuits 
each ;  the  ashore,  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  seldom  or  never  visited; 
the  country  barren  and  uninhabit- 
ed ;  and  the  most  inclement  sea- 
son approaching.  The  whole  of 
those  who  got  on  shore,  (among 
whom  were  lieutenant  Dawson 
and  ensign  Falkner,]  excepting 
three,  of  whom  the  informant  was 
one,  struck  into  the.  woods.  The 
three  just  mentioned  remained^our 
di/s  on  the  beach,  when  they  were 
fallen  in  with  by  a  hunter,  of  the 
name  of  Michael  Gillam,  who,  it 
appears,  had  occupied  a  fishing- 
post  near  where  the  vessel  was 
wrecked,  in  the  summer,  but  had 
now  rehired  to  the  wooJs,  where 
he  was  hutted  for  the  winter.  By 
this  man  they  were  .treated  with 
the  greatest  humanity,  and  taken  to 
his  winter  habitation,  where  they 
remained  in  company  with  two  of 
the  party  which  struck  into  the 
woods,  whom  this  man  had  also  dis- 
covered and  brought  in,  till  the 
spiing;,  when  he  conducted  tliem 
to  Fortune  Bay,  where  they  em- 
barked for  Quebec. 

"  Accounts  had  been  received  of 

thp  escape  of  two  sailors  of  the 
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large  party  whicli  struck  into  the 
woods.     The    rest,    it    is  feared, 

%  have  all  perished.  The  total  num- 
ber of  souls  onboard  the  vessel  \yas 
about  247,  thirty  or  forty  of  which 
were  women  ana  children. 

"  The  names  of  the  persons 
known  to  be  saved  are  Edward 
Cornwall,  corporal ;  James  M'Gar- 
nie,  John  Crossier,  John  M'Der- 
mod,  and  James  M*Kennah,  pri- 
vtites  lOOdth  regiment ;  Daniel  Do- 
novan and  Thomas  Robertson, 
sailors. 

"  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  officers  who  were  on  board: 
major  Bertram,  captains  Enright 
and  Sherrard,  lieutenant  Dawson, 
ensigns  Falkner,  Cooper,  and  Orms- 
by,  and  assistant  surgeon  W.  Hen- 

.  drick,  all  of  the  lOCdth  regiment- '* 

SEPTEMBER. 

Downing' sir eet,  Sept.  4, 

Dispatch  received  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Windliam. 

Camp  on  ibe  Plain  efMaida, 
July  6. 
Sir, 
It  is  with  the  most  teartfelt  sa- 
tisfaction thai  I  have  the  lionour 
of  reporting  to  yon,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  majesty,  the  particu- 
lars of  an  action,  in  which  the 
French  army  quartered  in  tliis  pro- 
vince have  sustained  a  sigiu^l  de- 
feat by  the  troops  under  my  com- 
mand. —  Gen.  Regnier,  having 
been  apprised  of  our  disembarka- 
tion at  St.  Eufemia,  appears  to 
have  made  a  rapid  march  .  f i  oni 
Reg  trio,  uniting,  as  he  advanced, 
his  detached  corps,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking,  and,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic conf:  JLMice,  of  defeating 
us.  On  the  altfptnoon  of  the  third 
instant  I  received  intelligence  that 
he  had  that  day  encamped  near 


Maida,  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  our  position ;  that  his  force 
consisted  at  the  moment  of  about 
4000  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  to- 
gether  with  four  pieces  of  ;irtiilery, 
and  that  he  was  in  expectation  of 
being  joined  within  a  day  or  two 
by  yOOO  more  troops,  who  were 
marching  after  him  in  a  second  di- 
vision.— I  determined  tlierefore  to 
advance  towards  his  position ;  and, 
having  left  our  four  companies  cf 
Watteville's  regiment  under  m/ijor  ^ 
Fisher  to  protect  the  stores,  and 
occupy  a  work  which  had  been 
thrown  up  at  our  landing-place, 
the  body  of  the  army  marched  the 
next  morning  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing detail: 

Advanced  corps ;  lieut. -colonel 
Kempt,  with  2  four-pounders. 
Light  infantry  battalion.  Detach- 
ment royal  Corsican  rangers.  De- 
tachment royal  Sicilian  volunteers. 
— 1st  brigade;  brig.-gen.  Cole,  with 
three  four-pounders.  Grenadier 
battalion.  27th  regiment. — 2d  bri- 
gade, brig.-gen.  Ackland,  with 
three  four-pounders.  78th  regi- 
ment, 81st  regiment. — J?d  brigade; 
col.  Oswald,  with  2  four-pounders. 
58th  regiment.  Wattevftle's  regi- 
ment, live  companies.  20th  regi- 
ment, lieut.-col.  Ross,  landed  du- 
ring the  action. — Reserve  of  artil- 
lery ;  major  Lemoine,  four  six- 
pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  ■: — 
Total :  rank  and  file,  including  tlie 
royal  artillery,  4795.'         »  -  • 

Gen.  Regnier  was  encamped  on 
the-  side  of  a  woody  hill,  below  the 
village  of  Maida,  sloping  into  the 
Plain  of  St.  Eufemia ;'  his  flanks 
were  strengthened  by  a  thick  im- 
pervious ur.derwood.  The  Amato, 
a  river  p<  rf -ctly  fordable,  but  of 
which  tne  sides  afe  *ei{tremely 
marshy,  ran  along  his  front;;  my 
approach  to  him  irom  the  sea-stde 
(along  the  borders  of  which  I  di- 
rected 
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reeled  my  march,  until  I  had  near- 
ly turned  his  left)  was  across  a  spa- 
cious plain,  which  gave  him  every 
opportunity  of  minutely  observing 
my  movements.  Had  gen.  Reg-' 
nier  thought  proper  to  remain  up- 
on his  ground,  the  difficulties  of 
access  to  him  were  such,  that  I 
couid  not  possibly  have  made  an 
impression  upon  him.  Rut  quit- 
-ting  this  advantage,  and  crossing 
tlie  river  with  his  entire  force,  he 
came  down  to  meet  us  upon  tlie 
open  plain— a  measure  to  which  he 
was  no  doubt  encouraged  by  a  con- 
sideration of  his  cavalry,  an  arm 
•with  which,  unfortunately,  I  was 
altogether  unprovided.  After  some 
loose  firing  of  the  flankers  to  cover 
the  deployments  of  the  two  armies, 
by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
opposing  fronts  were  warmly  en- 
gaged, when  the  prowess  of  the  ri- 
val nations  seemed  now  fairly  to  be 
at  trial  before  the  world,  and  the 
superiority  was  greatly  and  glo- 
riously decided  to  be  our  own. 
The  corps  which  formed  the  right 
of  the  advanced  line,  was  the  bat- 
talion of  light  infantry  commanded 
by  lieut.-coL  Kempt,  consisting  of 
the  light  companies  of  the  2()th, 
27th,  3,5th,  58th,  61st,  81s];,  and 
Watteville's,  together  with  1.50 
chosen  battalion-men  of  the  35tb 
regiment,  under  major  Robinson. 
Directly  opposed  to  them  wal  the 
favourite  French  regiment  the  1st 
Legere.  The  two  corps  at  the  di- 
stance of  about  100  yards  fired  re- 
ciprocally a  few  rounds,  when,  as 
jf  by  mutual  agreement,  the  firing 
was  suspended,  and  in  close  com- 
pact «rder  and  awful  silence,  tliey 
advanced  towards  each  other,  un- 
til their  bayonets  began  to  cross. 
At  this  momentous  crisis  the  ene- 
my betame  appalled.  They  broke, 
and  endeavoured  to  fly,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  ihey  w«re  overtakep  witl) 


the  most  dreadful  slaughter. — 
Brig.-gen.  Ackland,  whose  brigade 
was  immediately  on  the  left  of  the 
light  infantry,  with  great  spirit 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable 
moment  to  press  instantly  forward 
upon  the  corps  in  his  front ;  the 
brave  78ih  regiment,  commanded 
by  lieut.-col.  Macleod,  and  the 
81st  regiment,  under  major  Plen- 
defletath,  both  distinguished  tliem- 
selvcs  on  this  occasion.  The  ene- 
my fled  with  dismay  and  disorder 
before  them,  leaving  the  plain  co- 
vered with  their  dead  and  wound- 
ea, — The  enemy  being  thus  com- 
pletely discomfited  on  their  left, 
began  to  make  a  new  effort  with 
their  right,  in  the  hopes  of  recover- 
ing the  day.  They  were  resisted 
most  gallantly  by  the  brigade  un- 
der brig.-gen.  Cole.  Nothing  could 
shake  the  undaunied  firmness  of 
the  grenadiers  under  lteut.-col. 
O'Callaghan,  and  of  the  *27th  re- 
giment under  lieut.-col.  Smith. 
The  cavalry,  successively  repelled 
from  before  their  front,  made  an 
effort  to  turn  their  left ;  when  lieut.- 
col.  Ross,  who  had  that  morning 
landed  from  Messina  with  the  20tn 
regiment,  and  was  coming  up  to 
the  army  during  the  action,  having 
observed  the  moven'ent,  threw  his 
regiment  opportunely  into  a  smalh 
cover  upon  their  flank,  ^nd  by  a 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire  entire- 
ly disconcerted  this  atiempr. — ^"Hiis 
was  the  last  feeble  strug£>le  of  the 
enemy,  who  now,  astonished  and 
dismayed  by  the  intrepidity  with 
which  they  were  assailed,  began 
precipitately  to  fetire,  leaving  the 
field  covered  with  carnage.  Above 
700  bodies  of  their  dead  have  been 
buried  upon  tlie  ground. — The 
wounded  arid  prisoners  already  in 
our  hands  (among  which  are  gen. 
Compere,  and  an  aid-de-camp,  the 
lieut.-coloncl  of  the  Swss  regiment^ 
(G  2)  and 
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and  a  long  list  of  officers  of  JlfTer- 
ent  ranks)  amount  to  above  1000. 
There  are  also  above  1000  men 
left  in  Monteleone  and  the  ditFerent 
posts  between  this  and  Reggio,  who 
nave  mostly  notified  their  readiness 
to  surrender  whenever  a  British 
force  shall  be  sent  to  receive  their 
subifiission,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  fury  of  the  people. — The 
peasantry  are  hourly  bringing  in 
fugitives,  who  dispersed  in  the 
U'oods  and  mountains  after  the  bat- 
tle. In  short,  never  has  the  priile 
of  our  presumptuous  enemy  been 
more  severe! v  humbled,  nor  the 
superiority  ot  the  British  troops 
more  gloriously  proved,  than  in 
the  events  of  this  memorable*' day. 
His  majesty  may,  perhaps,  still 
deign  taappreciate  more  highly  the 
achievements  of  this  little  army, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  second 
division,  which  the  enemy  were 
said  to  be  expecting,  had,  all  joined 
them  the  night .  before  the  action ; 
no  statement  that  1  have  heard 
of  their  numbers  places  them  at  a 
less  calculation  than  7000  m<in. — 
Our  victorious  infantry  continued 
the  pursuit  of  the  routed  enemy  so 
long  as  the)-  were  able  ;  but,  as  the 
latter  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
and  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
preserving  our  order,  the  trial  of 
speed  became  unequal. — The  total 
loss  occr.sioncd  to  tlie  enemy  by 
this  conflict  cannot  be  less  than 
4000  men.  When  I  oppose  to  the 
above  our  own  small  comparative 
,  loss,  as  uudofneath  det;yled,  his 
•  majesty  will,  I  hope,  discern  in  the 
fact  the  happy  effects  of  that  esta- 
blished discipline  to  which  we  owe 
the  triumphs  by  which  our  army 
has  been  latterly  so  highly  distin- 
guished.— I  am  now;  beginning  my 
march  southward,  preparatory  to 
my  return  to  Sicily,  for  which  sta- 
tion  I   shall  re-cmbark   with    the 


army,  as  soon  as  his  Sicilian  ma* 
jesty  shall  .have  arranged  a  dispo* 
sition  of  his  own  forces  to  secure 
those  advantages  which  have  been 
Chained  by  the  present  eipedition.— 
There  seldom  has  happened  an  ac- 
tion in  which  the  zeal  and  personal 
exertions  of  individuals  were  so  im- 
periously called  for  as  in  the  pre- 
sent ;  seldom  an  occasion  where  a 
general  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of 
observing  them.  The  general  of.* 
ficeri,  and  those  who  commanded 
regiments,  will  feel  a  stronger  test 
of  their  merits  in  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  detailed  of  their 
conduct,  than  in  any  eulogium  I 
could  presume  to  pass  upon  them. 
The  58th  and  Watteville'sregiment, 
commanded  by  lieut.-cols.  John- 
stone  and  Watteville,  which  formed 
the  reserve,  under  col.  Oswald, 
were  ably  directed  in  their  applica- 
tion to  diat  essential  dutv. — ^The 
judgment  and  effect  with  which  our 
artillery  was  directed  by  major  Le* 
moine  was,  in  our  dearth  of  cavalry, 
of  most  essential  use ;  and  I  have  a- 
pleasure*  in  reporting  the  effective 
services  of  that  vamable  and  di- 
stinguished corps. — ^To  the  several 
departments  of  the  army,  every 
acknowledgment  is  due ;  but  to  no 
officer  am  1  bound  to  express  them 
so  fully,  on  my  part,  as  to  lieut.- 
col.  Bunbury,  the  deputy-quarter- 
mast5br-general,  to  whose  zeal  and 
activity,  and  able  arrangements  in 
the  in.poitant  branch  of  service 
v/hich  he  directs,  the  army  as  well 
as  myself  are  under  every  maiSced 
obligation.  From  capt.  Tomlin, 
the  acting  head  of  the  adjutant-ge« 
ncral's  department,  and  from  the 
officers  of  my  own  family,  I  have 
received  much  active  assistance* 
Among  the  latter  I  am  to  men- 
tion heat.-col.  Moore,  of  the  23d 
lipht  dragoons,  who  being  in  9itr 
cily  for  his  health",  at  the  timu  of  our 
departuie 
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departure^  solicited  permission  to 
accompany  me  on  this  expedition ; 
he  was'  woundecl  in  the  execution  of 
my  orders. — From  the  medical  de- 

Sartment  under  the  direction  of 
fr.  Grieves,  the  deputy  inspector, 
I  am  to  acknowledge  much  pro- 
fessional attention ;  the  more  so  as 
tlieir  labours  have  been  greatly  ac- 
cumulated by  the  number  of  wound- 
ed prisoners  who  have  become, 
equally  with  our  own,  the  subject 
o^  their  care.  The  scene  of  action 
was  too  far  from  the  sea  to  enable 
us  to  derive  any  co-operation  from 
the  navy ;  but  admiral  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  had  arrived  in  the  bay 
the  evening  before  the  action,  had 
directed  such  a  disposition  of  ships 
and  gun-boats  as  would  have  great- 
ly favoured  us  had  events  obliged 
us  to  retire.  The  solicitude,  how- 
ever, of  every  part  of  the  navy  to 
be  of  use  to  us,  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  seamen  hastened  on 
shore  with  our  supplies,  their  an- 
xiety to  assist  our  wounded,  and 
the  tenderness  with  which  they 
treated  them,  would  have  been  an 
a£Fecting  circumstance  to  observers 
even  die  most  iadiflFerent.  To  me 
it  was  particularly  so. — CapL  FeU 
lowes,  of  the  Apollo,  has  been  spe- 
cially atuched  to  this  expedition 
by  the  rear-admiral ;  and,  in  every 
circumstance  of  professional  ser- 
vice,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  our 
grateful  obligations  to  this  officer, 
as  well  as  to  capts.  Cocket  and  Wat- 
son, agents  of  transports,  who  act- 
ed under  his  orders. — Capt.  Bulke- 
ley,  my  aid-de*camp,  who  will 
have  the  honour  of  presenting  this 
letter  to  you,  has  attended  me 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  ser- 
vices in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
will  therefore  be  able  to  give  you 
every  additional  information  on  the 
subject  of  my  present  communica- 
tion* J.Stvait,  maj.-gen. 
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Total  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
British  troops,  July  4.— One  of- 
ficer, 3  Serjeants,  41  rank  and  file, 
killed;  11  officers,  8  Serjeants, 
2  drummers,  ^(>1  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

Names  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded. — Killed,  Light  inf.  batt. 
captain  M*I^eane,  20th  foot.-^ 
Wounded,  Grenadier  batt.  mryor 
Hammill,  of  royal  reg.  of  Malta. 
Light  inf.  butt,  major  raulett,  44th 
foot,  severely.  78tli  foot,  2d  batt. 
lieutenant-col.  M'Leod  ;  major  D. 
Stuart ;  capts.  D.  M*Pherson  and 
D.  M'Giegor;  lieut.  J.  M«Kay; 
ensigns  C*M*Kenzie  and  P.  M*Gre- 
gor. — 81st  foot,  1st  batt.  capt. 
Waterhouse;  lieut.  and  adj.  Gni. 
ger, — Staff,  Lieut^coL  Moore,  23d 
tight  dragoons,  acting  aid-de-camp 
to  sir  J.  Stuart. 

R.  To  ML  IN,  assist,  adj.  gen* 

.  Dowmng'Streetf  September  7. 

A  dispatch  from  H.  Elliot,  esq. 
to  Mr.  Fox,  dated  Palermo,  Aug. 
5,  incloses  the  following  from  sir 
John  Stuart.— Mr.  Elliot  observes, 
"That  every  fort  along  the  coasts, 
all  the  depots  of  stores,  ammuni* 
tion,  and  artillery,  prepared  for  the 
attack  of  Sicily,  are  become  the 
prey  of  the  victors ;  and  what,  per- 
haps, may  be  considered  as  even 
of  si  ill  more  consequence  than  those 
advantages,  an  indelible  impression 
is  establislicd  of  tlie  superior  bra- 
very and  discipline  of  the  British 
troops.'* 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  sir  John 
Stuart  to  Hugh  Elliot,  esq.  dated 
Messina,  August  3. 
"Having  occasion  to  send   an 
express  to  my  aid-de*camp,  capt. 
Bulkeley,  at  Palermo,  I  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  to.  acquaint 
you  with  another  fortunate  result 
(G  3)  of 
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of  our  auspicious  dsty  at  Maida. 
Cotrone,  with  all  its  stores,  maga- 
zines, 8cc.  and  600  troops  (now 
prisoners),  capitulated  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last  to  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty,  under  lieut.-col.  M*  Leod  of 
the  78th  regiment,  an^  capt.  Hoste 
©f  the  Amphion,  who  were  assisted 
in  their  operations  against  that 
place,  and  upon  the  adjacent  coasts, 
by  the  gun-boats  of  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty/^ SOO  prisoners,  who  prove  to 
be  survivors  of  the  wounded  after 
the  action  of  the  4th  ult.,  are  al- 
ready arrived  in  this  fort.  Gen. 
Regnier,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
hold  his  position,  under  much  em- 
barrassment for  some  time  past, 
between  Cotrone  and  Catanzaro, 
has  retreated  precipitately  towards 
Tarento;  and  it  was  reported,  when 
the  transport  left  Cotrone,  that  he 
had  been  attacked  by  the  masse, 
and  had  lost  6  or  700  of  his  fly- 
ing people.  I  am  now  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  total  evacuation 
of  Calabria  Ultra,  in  which  single 
province,  previous  to  the  action  of 
the  4th,  we  h«.ve  every  certainty 
that  the  enemy  had  a  distributed 
force  of  at  least  yQOO  men  ;  of  these, 
when  gen.  Regnier  quitted  liis  po- 
sition near  C(»troiie,  certainly  not 
3000  remained.  The  lossps  of  the 
French  in  Upper  Calabria  have  al- 
so borne  a  proportion.  A  great 
deal  of  heavy  ordnance,  lately  trans- 
ported by  tJie  Frcncii  to  Cotrone, 
besides  what  was  found  mounted 
on  .  the  castle,  am.ounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  4-0  pieces,  have  fall- 
en into  our  hands." 

A  d'spatcli  from  gen.  Fox  to  Mr. 
Windham,  4lated  Messina,  Aua:.  3, 
incloses  extracts  from  two  letters 
received  from  lieut.-col.  M'Leod, 
of  the  7^'th  regiment,  which  give  a 
detail  of  the  oper:itions  that  led  to 
the  Kurrender  of  Cotrone.    Mucfe 


praise  is  bestowed  on  capt.  Hoste^ 
for  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
he  brought  his  frigate  and  the  gun- 
boats to  the  annoyance  of  the  ene- 
my. In  the  second  letter,  speaking  of 
the  enemy's  retreat  from  before  Co- 
trone, in  which  a  garrison  was  left 
of  1000  men,  it  appears  that  they 
retired  precipitately  amongst  the 
mountains,  endeavouring  to  pass 
by  Cozenza.  He  addis — ^»*  The  ene- 
my's loute  from  this  city  has  been 
marked  by  circumstances  of  the  most 
cruel  devastation.  The  village  of 
Strongoli,  with  several  others  with- 
in our  view,  which  he  conceived 
hostile  to  his  cause,  have  been  ran- 
sacked, and  burned  to  the  ground* 
Our  information  of  yesterday  stated* 
tliat  1 000  men  had  been  left  to  gar- 
rison the  town  and  city  of  Cotrone  ; 
but  several  deserters,  who  joined 
us  tliis  morning,. having  mentioned 
that  the  greatest  part  of  this  force 
had  marched  to  join  their  army  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  capt.  Hoste 
agreed  witli  my.<elf  in  the  propriety 
of  summoning  the  town  and  citadel 
to  surrender  to  ihe  force  under  our 
orders,  conceiving  that  the  imme- 
diale  possession  of  what  we  under- 
stood to  be  the  enemy's  sole  4fef>otf 
and  his  dernier  ressort  in  Lower  Ca- 
labria, in  point  of  position,  together 
with  the  removal  of  his  stores,  &c. 
might  contribute  to  prevent  his  at- 
tempt to  re-enter  the  province." 

[The  terms  were  that  the  Frencl^ 
should  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  deposit  tlieir  arms  ; 
after  which  they  should  be  sent  to 
Messinai  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
private  property  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  to  be  xespected,  and  the 
public  property  to  be  delivered  up.] 

Dpwning'Streel^  September  18, 

The  following  dispatches  have  this 
day  been  received  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, frpm  major-general  Beresr 
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ford,  coTTimantJing  a  detachment 
of  Ms  maiesty's  troops  in  South 


America 


ijesty  s  troop 


Fori  of  Bu:nos  AjrrSf  July  2. 

Sir, 
t  had  the  honour  to  communi- 
nate  to  you,  hy  my  letter  dated  the 
SOth  April,  the  circumstances  of 
my  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  and  the 
result  of  the  application  to  the  go- 
vernor of  that  place  for  troops. — 
The  flvjet  sailed  thence  the  ^d  of 
May,  and,  after  a  most  unexpect- 
ed long  passage,  made  Cape  St. 
Mary  on  the  8th  of  June.  Tlie 
NarcHsus  had  been  dispatched  from 
the  fleet  on  the  27th  of  May,  and 
sir  Home  Popham  thouf^ht  it  right 
to  proceed  in  her  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  acquainted  wiih 
the  navigation  of  tlie  river,  that  no 
delay  might  occur  in  proceeding 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  to  such  place  as  our  infor- 
mation should  induce  us  first  to  at- 
tack. I. had  sent  cap\  Kennet  of 
the  royal  engineers  (not  liking  my- 
self to  leave  the  troops^  in  the 
Narcissus,  to  make  sucn  recon- 
noitring of  the  enemy's  places  on 
the  river  as  circumstances  would 
admit ;  and  to  collect  every  pos- 
sible information  concerning  them, 
and  tlie  stren;.;th  of  the  enemy  at 
the  several  places .  From  fogs  and 
baffling  winds  we  did  not  meet  the 
Narcissus  until  the  sixtli  d.iy  aft^r 
our  arrival  in  the  river  ;  and  I  had 
there  the  satisfaction  to  see  in  com- 
pany vrith  her  the  Ocean  transport, 
which  had  paned  from  us  previous 
to  our  going  to  St.  Helena.  Sir, 
Home  popham  and  myself  imme- 
diately consulted,  whether  it  would 
be  better  first  to  attack  the  town  of 
St.  Philip  of  Monte- Video,  or  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  die  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and,  after  much  reasoning, 
we  detennined  to  proceed  against 


Buenos  Ayres,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  remove  from  the  liue-ot-' 
battle  ships  the  troops,  and  ma- 
rines, and  such  seamen  as  were  in- 
corporated witli  the  latter,  and 
others  that  had  been  practised  to 
arms  during  the  passage,  into  the 
transports,  and  his  majesty's  ship 
Narcissus ;  which  was  effected  on 
the  16th  ult.  And  though  dien 
only  about  90  miles  from  Buenos 
Ayres ;  still,  though  to  his  skill  sir 
Home  Popham  added  the  most 
persevering  zeal  and  assiduity,  yet 
from  fogs,  the  intricacy  of  the  na- 
vigation, and  continual  opposing 
wmds,  it  was  not  until  the  24-tIi-at 
night  that  we  reached  opposite  to 
it.  We  found  cturselves  the  next 
morning  about  eight  miles  from 
the  Point  of  Quilmes,  where  I  pro- 
posed landing,  having  been  in- 
formed by  an  Englisnman,  who 
was  pilot  for  the  river,  and  had 
been  taken  by  the  Narcissus  out  of 
a  Portuguese  vessel,  that  it  was  an 
excelleut  place,  and  an  easy  ai  cess 
from  it  into  the  country.  As  soon 
as  the  wind  would  permit,  on  the 
25th,  sir  Home  Popham  took  the 
shipping  as  near  as  it  was  possible 
for  diem  to  go,  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  for  disembarking,  which 
was  effected  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  and  night,  and  without 
any  opposition,  llie  enemy  remain- 
ing at  the  village  of  P^e  duct  ion,  on 
a  heigln  about  two  miles  from  us 
in  our  front:  the  whole  interme- 
diate space,  as  well  as  to  tlie  rip^bt 
and  left,  being  a  perfect  Hat :  but 
my  guide  informed  mv,  rl.ac 
though  in  winter  it  was  in? passa- 
ble, it  was  then  very  practicable, 
and  easy  foi*  us  to  pass.  It  v^ms 
11  o'clock  ill  the  morning  of  the 
2f)th  before  I  could  move  off  my 
ground  ;  and  the  enemy  co'iil, 
Irom  his .  position,  have  counted 
every  man  I  had  ;  the  numbers  as 
(G  4")  per 
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iper  margin*.  He  was  drawn  up 
along  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on  which 
was  the  vjjlage  of  Reduction,  which 
covered  his  ri^ht  flank;  and  his 
force  consisteo  princij^ally  of  ca- 
valry ( I  have  been  since  informed 
2000),  with  eight  field -pieces.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  was  such,  that 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  going 
directly  to  his  front ;  and  to  make 
my  line,  as  much  as  I  could,  equal 
to  his,  I  formed  all  the  troops  into 
one  line,  except  the  St.  Helena  in- 
fantry of  150  men,  which  I  formed 
150  yards  in  the  rear,  with  two 
field-pieces,  with  orders,  to  make 
face  to  the  right  or  left,  as  either 
of  our  flanks  should  be  threatened 
by  his  cavalry,     I  had  two  six- 

Sounders  on  each  flank,  and  two 
owitzers  in  the  centre  of  the  first 
line.  In  this  order  I  advanced- 
against  the  enemy ;  and  after  we 
had  got  within  range  of  his  guns, 
a  tongue  of  swamp  crossed  our 
front,  and  obliged  me  to  halt  whilst 
the  guns  took  a  small  circuit  to 
cross,  and  which  was  scarcely  per- 
-formed,  when  the  enemy  opened 
their  field-pieces  on  us,  at  first  well 
pointed ;  but,  as  we  advanced  at 
a  very  quick  rate,  in  spite  of  the 
boggy  ground  that  very  soon'  ob- 
liged us  to  leave  all  our  ^uns  be- 
hind, his  fire  did  us  but  little  in- 
jury. The  7 1  St  regiment  reach- 
ing the  bottom  of  ihe  heights  in.  a 
pretty  good  line,  seconded  by  the 
xparine  battalion ;  the  enemy  would 


not  wait  ^eir  Hearer  approach* 
but  retired  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill ;  which  otXr  troops  gaining, 
^nd  commencing  a  fire  S[  small 
arms,  he  fled  with  precipitation, 
leaving  to  us  four  field-pieces  and 
one  tumbril ;  and  we  saw  nothins 
more  of  him  that  day.  I  haltea 
two  hours  on  the  field,  to  rest  the 
troops,  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  taking  with  us  the  enemy's 
guns  and  our  own,  which  had 
now,  by  the  exertions  of  capt. 
Donnelly  of  the  Narcissus,  been 
extricated  from  the  bog. — He  had 
accidentally  landed,  and  accom- 
panied the  trbops,  on  seeing  them 
advance  to  the  enemy  ;  ana  I  am 
much  indebted  to  him  for  bis  vo- 
luntary assistance. — 1  then  march- 
ed, in  hopes  of  preventing  the  de* 
stnlction  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Rio  Chuelo,  a  river  at  this  season 
of  the  year  not  fordable,  and  which 
lay  between  us  and  the  city;  di* 
stant  from  it  about  three  miles, 
and  eight  from  our  then  situation  \ 
and,  tbough  I  used  every  dili- 
gence, I  had  the  mortification  to 
see  it  in  flames  long  before  I  coulct 
teach  it.  I  haltea  the  troops  for 
the  night  a  mile  from  it,  and  push-; 
ed  on  three  companies  of  the  71st 
under  lieut.-col.  Pack,  with  two 
howitzers,  to  the  bridge,  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  its  total  destrut- 
tion.  I  accompanied  this  detach- 
ment ;  but,  on  reaching  the  bridge, 
I  found  it  entirely  consumed;  and 


^  Actual  state  of  the  troops  under  the  command  of  major-general  Beresford,  at  the 
Point  de  Quilimes,  June  26. 
After  specifying  the  number  of  officers  and  men  in  each  corps»  the  following  is 
given  asinetoul.  1  major-general,  1  major  of  brigade,  I  aid-de-camp,  I  assistant- 
quarter-master  general,  1  assistant-commissvy ;  I  surgeon  and  1  as6i8tant-6urgeon(of 
the  staff);  1  captain,  3  lieutenants,  and  4  midshipmen  (of  the  roya}  navy);  2Keu- 
tenant  colonels,  2  majors,  15  captains,  20  lieutenants,  7  ensigns,  1  payma^cr,  1 
adjutant,  1  quarter-master,  S  surgeons,  4  assistant^surgeons,  7i  Serjeants,  27  drum- 
mers, 1466  effective  rank  and  file,  16  effecti re  horses,  I  wheeler,  I  collar-maker,  f 
artificers,  2  five-and-half-ioch  howitzers,  4  Kght  6jpounders,  and  2  Kght  3-pouo'ders« 

W.  C.  BsRKsroRD,  mBJor<^gcneral. 
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as  the  enemy  during  the  night  was 
heard  bringing  down  guns»  I  with* 
drew  the  detachment  before  light, 
as  their  position  was  thought  too 
open  and  e:5posed-to  the  enemy's 
Bre,  who  h^id,  at  nine  o'clock,  on 
hearing  some  of  our  soldiers  go  to 
the  river  to  gel  water,  opened  a 
fire  from  their  guns,  and  a  consi- 
derable line  of  infantry.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light,  I  sent  capt.  Ken* 
net  of  the  engineers,  to  reconnoitre 
the  sides  of  the  river ;  and  found 
that  on  our  side  we  hjid  little  or  no 
cover  to  protect  us,  whilst  the  ene- 
my were  drawn  up  behind  hedges, 
bouses,  and  in  the  shipping  on  the 
op^site  bank,  the  river  not  dO 
yards  wide.  As  our  situation  and 
circumstances  could  not  admit  of 
the  least  delay,  I  determined  to 
force  the  passage,  and  for  that 
purpose  ordered  down  the  field- 
pieces,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  those  taken  from  tlie  enemy  the 
day  before,  were  11  (one  1  had 
spiked  and  left,  not  being  able  to 
bring  it  oflF),  to  the  wat«^s  edge, 
and  ordered  the  infantry  to  remain 
in  the  rear,  under  cover,  except  the 
light  company  and  grenadiers  of 
die  71st.  As  our  guns  approach- 
ed, the  enemy  opened  a  very  ill- 
directed  fine  from  great  guns  and 
musketry  ;  Ap  former  soon  ceased 
after  our  fire  opened,  tht»  latter' 
was  kept  up  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  ;  but,  though  close  to  us,  did 
us  but  little  or  no  injury,  so  ill  was 
k  directed.  We  then  found  means, 
by  boats  and  rafts,  to  cross  a  few 
men  over  the  Rio  Chuelo;  and, 
on  ordering  all  fire  to  cease,  ihe 
little  of  them  that  remained  ceased 
also.  The  troops  which  opposed 
OS  during  these  two  days  appear  to 
have  been  almost  entirely .  provin- 
cial, with  a  considerable  proportion 
dr  veteran  officers.  The  numbers 
xb^t  yrere  assembled  to  4^>u(e  our 


passage  of  the  river,  I  have  been 
since  informed,  were  about  2000 
infantry.  I  had  no  reason  from  * 
their  fire  to  suppose  tlieir  numbers 
so  great ;  the  opposition  was  very 
feeble ;  the  only  difficulty  was,  tlie 
crossing  the  river  to  get  at  them. 
I  cannot  omit  reportiilg  to  you  that 
1  had  the  most  just  cause  to  be  sa* 
tisfied  with  the  conduct  of  every 
officer,  and  all  the  troops  under 
my  command:  to  lieut.-col.  Pack 
of  the  71st  every  praise  is  due,  at 
well  a«.  to  tliat  excellent  regiment. 
The  battalion  of  man.nesj  com* 
manded  by  capt.  King '  of  the 
royal  navy,  not  only  behaved  with 
tlie  utmost  good  condubt,  but  with 
a  discipline  in  the  field  much  be« 
yond  what  could  have  been  ex* 
pected,  though  every  exertion  to* 
effect  it  had  been  used  by  com- 
modore sir  H6me  Popham,  and 
every  officer  of  the  royal  navy,  du» 
ring  the  parage.  A  corps  of.  sea- 
men, who  had  been  drilled  to  small 
arms,  were  also  landed ;  they  were 
between  80  and  90  in  number,  and 

I  vras  under  the  necessity  of  attach* 
ing  tlieni  to  draw  the  guns,  which 
thev  did  wiih  a  cheermluess  and 
zeal  that  did  them  great  credit  | 
and  I  was  under  great  obligation 
to  capt.  Kin^  fcr  hir.  acavi:y  ja 
preparing  rates,  boats,  &o.  to  p[\^% 
the  Ivio  Chuelo.  Licut.-col.  Lane, 
and  rJio  St.  Helena  troops,  also 
merit  my  thanks  for  lh^Ji^  good 
conduct ;  as  does  captain  Ogilvie^ 
commandin^^  rhe  a  tillery,  for  the 
manner  in  wh'ch  the  guns  were 
conducted  and  served.  Capt.  Ken- 
net,  of  the  Y'  )yal  ongineers,  was  par^ 
ticularly  serviceable  by  his  intelli- 
gence and  7c:il  ;  as  v/ere  th?  hon, 
major  Dean,  my  h-v^ade-mitjor^ 
ana  the  hon.  ensitrn  Cordon  of  the 
3d  guards,  my  ;rd-de-c:imp.     By 

II  o'clock  A.  M.  I  had  got  si&wfiL 
guns  and  the  ^rcatcit  part  of  the 
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troops  across  the  river  ;  and  seeing 
no  symptoms  of  further  opposition, 
and  learning  that  the  troops  in  ge- 
*neral  had  deserted  the  city,  motives 
of  humanity  induced  me  to  send, 
by  the  hon.  ensign  Gordon,  a  sum- 
mons to  the  governor  to  deliver  to 
me  the  city  and  fortress  that  the 
excesses  and  calamities  which  would 
most  probably  occur  if  tlie  troops 
entered  in  a  hostile  manr.er  might 
he  avoided;  informing  him  that 
the  British  character  would  insure 
to  them  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  protection  to  their  per- 
sons and  all  private  property.  He 
returned  to  me  an  officer,  to  ask 
some  hours  to  draw  up  conditions ; 
•but  I  could  not  consent  to  delay 
my  march,  which  I  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  whole  had  crossed  the 
JRio  Chuelo  ;  and  on  arriving  near 
the  city,  an  officer  of  the  governor 
a^ain  met  me  with  a  number  of 
conditions,  to  which  I  had  not  then 
time  to  attend ;  but  said  I  would 
confirm  by  writing  what  I  had  pro- 
xnisedy  when  in  possession  of  the 
city;  and  tlie  terms  granted  and 
signed  by  sir  Home  Popham  and 
myself  I  have  the  honour  to  annex. 
—I  also  transjnit  a  return  of  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  on 
the  26th  and  27th  of  June,  as  well 
as  the  return  of  the  ordnance  taken.  • 
— I  cannot  conclude  without  as- 
soring  you  of  the  unwearied  zeal 
and  assiduity  of  commodore  sir 
Home  Popham,  in  whatever  could 
contribute  to  the  success  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  of  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration and  great  as!!l  stance  which  I 
have  received  from  him. 

W.  C.  Beresford,  maj.  gen. 
Sir  D.  Baird,  commanding 
in  chief,  &c. 
Killed,  wounded*  and  missing,  on 
the  26th  and  27th  June. — St.  He- 
lena artillery,  1  rank  and  file 
wou4de4'— 7th    reg,  1   officer^  I 


Serjeant,  5  rank  and  file  wounded. — 
St.  Helena  infantry,  1  rank  and 
file  wounded  ;  1  officer  missing. — 
Foyal  marines,  3  rank  and  f}Ie 
wounded. — Corps  of  seamen,!  rank 
and  file  killed. 
Officers'  Names.— Capt.  LeBlanc, 
of  the  7 1  St  regiment,  shot  in  the 
leg ;  since  amputated  above  tlie 
knee. — Assistant-surgeon  Halliday, 
of  the  medical  staff  attached  to  St. 
Helena  regiment,  missing. 

[The  terms  granted  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Buenos  Ayres  consist  of 
10  articles.  After  the  usual  stipu- 
lations respecting  the  entrance  of 
the  troops,  &c.  and  tlie  mardiing 
out  of  the  prisoners  with  the  ho- 
nours of  war,  they  state  that  all 
bend  fide  private  property,  whether 
belonging  to  the  people, thechurches, 
or  the  public  in^tutions,  shall  be 
unmolested ;  that  all  the  inhabitants 
shall  receive  protection :  that  the 
diffi?rent  taxes  shall  be  collected  by 
the  magistrates,  &c.  as  usual,  until 
his  majesty's  pleasure  be  known ; 
that  every  protection  shall  be  afford- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  re^ 
ligion ;  that  the  coasting  vessels  in 
the  river  shall  be  delivered  to  their 
owners ;  and  that  all  public  pro- 
perty shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
captors.] 

Ordnance,  &c.  captured.— Iron 
ordnance,  of  diffierent  calibres,  from 
1 8-  to  3-pounders,  45  pieces. — Brass 
ordnance,  from  32- to  3»pounders, 
including  mortars  and  howitzei^, 
41  pieces.  Total  86. — 550  whole 
barrels  of  powder,  2064  muskets 
with  bayonets,  616  carbines,  4019 
pistols,  31  musketoons,1208  swords. 
J.  E.  OciLviE,  capt-  command** 
ing  royal  and  St.  Helena  artiL 

Since  tlie  above  return  was  sent 
to  sir  D.  Baird,  the-foUowing  gun$> 
left  by  the  viceroy  in  his  flight,  have 
been  taken,  and  arms,  &c.  received : 
•—Brass  ordqan^e  7  pieces^  139 
muskets 
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muskets  with  bayonets,  71  muskets 
vrithout  bayonets,  85  pouches,  and 
S9  swords. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  major-ge- 
neral Beresford  to  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  dated  Fort  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  July  ll, 

**  I  trust  the  conduct  adopted  to- 
ward*? the  people  he^e  has  hud  its 
full  effect,  in  impressing  upon  their 
minds  the  honour,  generosity,  and 
humanity  of  the  British  character. 
His  majesty's  ministers  will  see,  by 
the  detail  of.  our  proceedings,  that, 
after  the  army  had  passed  the  Rio 
Chuelo,  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
remained  at  our  mercy,  and  diat, 
in  fact,  the  only  conditions  on 
which  I  entered  were  such  as  I 
pleased  to  ofier,  and  which  hu- 
manity and  a  regard  to  our  na- 
tional character  would  naturally  in- 
duce me  to  give  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. However,  to  quiet  the 
mindsof  tlie  inhabitants,  we  not  only 
consented  to  put  in  writings  my 
promises,  but  acceded  to  many  con- 
ditions not  expected  by  them  ;  and, 
contrary  to  direct  stipulations,  gave 
up  to  the  proprietors  all  the  coast- 
ing vessels  captured,  with  their  car- 
goes, of  which  I  annex  a  return*, 
and  the  value  of  which  amount^ed 
to  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
and  whi.ch,  being  done  with  the 
views  already  exposed,  will,  I  trust, 
meet  with  his  majesty's  approba- 
tion. I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
his  majesty's  ministers,  that  I  had 
detached  captain  Arbuthnot,  of 
the  20th  light  dragoons  on  the  5d 
instant,  wim  a  party  consisting  of 
seven  dragoons,  and  20  infantry 
(the  whole  mounted)  to  a  place 
called    Luxan,   50  miles  distant. 


My  principal  object  was,  to  have 
the  country  reconnoitred^  and  to 
see  what  were  the  dispositions  of 
the  inhabitants;  but  with  the  avow^ 
ed  object  of  escorting  back  some  of 
the  treasure  which  had  been  taken 
from  hence,  and  to  prevent  its  fol- 
lowing the  viceroy,  which  I  had 
reason  to  suspect  was  intended, 
though  it  was  said  to  be  all  private 
property;  and  in  which  case,  we 
had  declared,  if  brought  back,  it 
should  be  given  to  its  o^'ners,  if  of 
this  city.  Captain  Arbuthnot  re- 
turned last  night ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  with  information  of  a  pleas- 
ing nature ;  for  your  lordship  will 
see,  by  diis  detachment  passing  so 
easily  through  the  country,  that ' 
whatever  their  present  inclinations 
may  be,  there  is  no  very  great 
danger  from  »ny  hostile  intentions 
against  us  ;  and  captain  Arbuthnot 
reports  rather  favourably  of  the 
general  dispositions  of  the  people. 
The  country  to  Luxan,  as  1  have 
already  represented,  in  general  the 
whole  of  it,  is  a  perfect  flat,  and 
die  view  of  the  horizon  is  obstruct** 
ed  by  nothing  but  the  immense 
herds  of  horses  and  cattle— but 
principally  homed  cattle.  Luxan 
is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  where  there  is  a  bridge 
over  it,  and  the  route  leading  to 
all  the  interior  provinces ;  and  I 
rather  think  it  will  be  adviseable 
on  many  accounts  that  1  possess 
myself  of  it,  which  1  can  do  by 
a  small  detachment.  Much  of  the 
treasure  was  caught  actually  going 
to  Cordova  ;  and  the  rest,  but  for 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  party, 
would  have  been  pillac:ed.  The 
waggons  conveying  diis  treasure 
may  be  expected  here  to-monrow. 


*  It  hjis  been  found  difficult  to  procure  the  return  of  vessel*  here  alluded  to,  at 
least  the  names  of  all.  The^  are  of  various  classes,  from  150  tons  downwards,  and 
;|iiu)unt  in  the  whole  to  180  in  number. 

Thos^ 
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Those  /with  the  royal .  treasure, 
and  that  of  the  Philippine  com* 
pany,  arrived  some  time  since, 
and  it  is  already  embarked.  The 
hon.  major  Deane,  who  is  the  bear- 
er  of  these  dispatches,  will  give 
any  farther  information  16  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  that  th^y  may  de- 
«ire ;  and  I  beg  to^recommend  him 
as  an  officer  deserving  of  any  mark 
of  favour  that  his  majesty  may  be 
graciously  pleased  to  bestow  on 
him." 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  major- 
general  Beresford  to  lord  Castla- 
reagh,  dated  Fort  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  July  16. 

I  am  now  able  to  transmit  near- 
ly an  account  of  the  money  which 
$  has  been  received  as  prize,  under 
the  terms  of  my  agreement  with 
the  acting  governor  of  the  place 
previous  to  my  entering  the  town. 
The  statement  shows  the  various 
departments  and  public  bodies 
whence  the  sums  forming  the  total 
have  been  derived.  The  sum  of 
1,086,208  dollars  is  going  home 
in  his  majesty's  diip  Narcissus,  and 
sir  H.  Popham  tod  myself  have 
thought  it  right  to  reserve  here, 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  army  and 
navy,  a  considerable  sum ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the 
exchange  on  bills  drawn  by  the 
respective  services,  and  which  would 
otherwise  bring  the  dollar  to  an 
enormous  price.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  merchandise  in  the  king's 
stores,  principally  Jesuits  bark 
and  quicksilver,  and  which  is  in 
the  Philippine  company's  stores, 
with  the  little  that  is  retained  of 
floating  property,  will  amount,  if 
Jt  can  be  disposed  of,  to  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  dollars* 
Of  the  bullion  delivered  in,  some 
is  claimed  as  private  property,  and 
^hjch  shall  be  delivered  in  the  same 


spirit  of  liberality  with  which  we 
trust  it  will  be  considered  we  have 
acted  here.  The  61,79^  dollars 
were  yesterday  delivered  to  the 
consulada,  on  their  assurance  only 
that  it  belonged  to  the  people  of 
this  town  5  and  they  have  a  claim 
upon  40  or  50,000  dollars  moi^ 
which  will  be  settled  thi^  day. 

Total  amount  of  money,  &c.receiv. 
ed  in  consequence  of  an  agree* 
menton  June28. 

Embarked  on-board  the  Narcis- 
sus  1,086,208.  Remain  in  the  trea- 
surv  205,115.  Total  1,291,S2S 
dollars. 

Jdmiralty-offlce,  Sept,  IS, 
Capt.  Donnelly,  of  the.  Narcissus, 
arrived  last  night  with  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  from  commodore 
sir  Home  Popham,  addressed  to 
.     W.  Marsden,  esq. 

NarasiUSf  off  Buenoi  Ayrn^ 
JuiyS. 
Sir, 
In  the  letter  which  I  had  the  ho* 
noui*  to  address  you  frpm  St.  He- 
lena on  the  30th  of  April,  I  fully 
explained,  for  the  information  rf 
my  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, the  motives  that  induced 
me  to  press  so  strongly  the  urgency 
and  expediency  of  undertaking  an 
expedition  against  the  enemy's  set- 
tlements in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
I  have,  therefore,  only  to  give  yon 
a  short  detail  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  sqaadron,  previously  con- 
gratulating their  lordsliips  on  his 
majesty's  forces  being  in  full  pos- 
session of  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  de- 
pendencies,  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  pro- 
vinces of  South  America.  Tb  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britaia  it  exhi- 
bits peculiar  advantages,  as  wdl 
as  to  the  ap^ive  industry  of  her  ma* 
f  nuffipturing 
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Bufacturing  towns.  And  when  I 
venture,  in  addition,  to  assure  their 
lordships  of  the  extreme  healtliiness 
of  the  clin^ate,  I  trust  I  only  hold 
out  a  consolation,  tliat  the  friends 
of  every  person  employed  on  this 
expedition  are  justly  entitled  to,  and 
'which  I  am  satisfied  will  be  equally 

f  ratifying  to  the  feelings  of  every 
ritish  subject.  As  1  considered 
it  an  object  of  material  consequence 
to  obtain  the  earliest  local  infor- 
mation in  the  river,  I  placed  the 
squadron  under  the  direction  of 
capt.  Rowley  on  the  27th  of  May, 
and  preceded  it  in  the  Narcissus 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  8th  ult. 
we  anchored  near  the  island  of 
Flores ;.  and,  after  passing  Monte 
Video  the  following  day,  we  de- 
tained a  Portuguese  schooner,  by 
whom  the  intelligence  we  had  for- 
merly received  was  generally  con- 
firmed. On  the  Ilth  we  fell  in 
with  the  Encounter  and  Ocean 
transports  near  the  south  coast  of 
the  river;  and  on  the  13th  we 
joined  the  squadron.  It  was  im- 
znediately  determined  to  attack  tlie 
capital ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
removing  the  marine  battalion  to 
the  Narcissus,  tlie  Encounter,  and 
the  transports,  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  to  Buenos  Ay res,.while 
the  Diadem  blockaded  the  port  uf 
Monte-Video,  and  the  Raisonable 
and  DIomede,  by  wzy  of  demon- 
stration, cruized  near  Maldonado 
and  other  assailable  points.  Our 
progress  up  the  river  was.  very 
much  retarded  by  the  shoalness  of 
the  water,  adverse  winds  and  cur- 
rents, continual  fog[s,  and  the 
eat  inaccuracy   oi  the  charts ; 


5ut  by  the  unremitting  and  labori- 
ous exertions  of  the  ofiScers  and 
men  I  had  the  lionour  to  com- 
mand, these  difficulties  were^  sur- 
mounted, and  the  squadron  an- 
choredy  on  the  afternoon  of  the 


25tfa,  oflF  Point  Quehney  a  Pouchin, 
about  12  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
As  it  was  impossible  for  the  Nar- 
cissus to  approach  the  shore,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shoalnes  of  the  water, 
the  Encounter  was  ran  in  so  close 
as  to  take  the  ground,  the  more 
effectually  to  cover  the  debarkation 
of  the  army  in  case  of  necessity ; 
the  whole,  however,  was  landed 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  with- 
out the  least  opposition  ;  consisting 
of  the  detachment  of  troops  from 
the  Cape,  and  that  from  St.  He- 
lena, with  the  maiine  battalion, 
under  the  orders  of  captain  King, 
of  tlie  Diadem,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  marines  of  the  squa- 
dron, augmented  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  some  seamen,  and  three 
companies  of  Royal  Blues  from  the 
same  source  of  enterprise,  which 
had  been  regularly  trained  for  that 
duty,  and  dressed  in  an  appropri- 
ate uniform.  The  enemy  wai 
posted  at  the  village  of  Reduction, 
which  was  on  an  eminence  about 
two  miles  from  the  -beach,  with 
the  apoearance  of  a  fine  plain  be- 
tween tlie  two  armies,  which  how- 
ever proved  on  the  following' 
morning  to  be  only  a  morass  in  a 
high  sute  of  verdure.  This  in 
some  measure  checked  our  ad- 
vancement, ^or  did  the  enemy 
open  his  field  train  till  the  troops 
were  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
swamp,  from  whence  he  thought 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be 
extricated.  The  able  and  excellent 
disposition  of  general  Bcresford^ 
and  the  intrepidity  of  his  army^ 
very  soon,  however,,  satisfied  the 
enemy,  that  his  only  safety  was  in 
a  precipitate  retreat;  for  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  from  the 
ships  near  4000  Spanish  cavalry 
flying  in  every  direction,  leaving' 
their  artillery  behind  them,  whiS 
our  troops  were  ascending  the  hill 

with 
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■with  that  coolness,  and  courage, 
^vhich  has  on  every  occasion  mark- 
ed  the  character  of  a  British  soldier, 
and  has  heen  eofemph'fied  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
fers  by  which  he  was  opposed.  I 
ave  probably  trespassed  on  a  line 
that  does  not  immediately  belong 
to  me,  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
pratlfication  of  relating  to  their 
lordships  what  I  saw ;  assuring 
myself,  at  the  same  time,  'they 
will  be  convinced,  if  the  enemy 
had  given  the  squadron  an  equal 
opportunity,  I  should  have  had 
the  pleasing  duty  of  reporting  an 
honourable  issue  to  the  effect  of 
their  eminent  zeal  and  exertions. 
On  the  27th,  in  tfie  morning,  we 
saw  some  firing  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  Chelio,  but  it  blew  so 
hard  that  it  was  totally  impracti- 
cable to  havfe  any  communication 
with  the  shore  during  that  day. 
Early  on  the  28th,  a  royal  salute 
was  fired  from  the  castle  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  honour  of  his  majesty's 
colours  being  hoisted  in  South 
America,  and  instantly  returned 
by  the  ships  lying  off  the  town.  I 
now  consider  it  to  be  a  proper  mo- 
ment for  acknowledging,  in  terms 
of  the  sincerest  gratitude,  my  high 
sense  of  the  zealous  and  animated 
conduct  of  evefy  officer  and  man 
in  the  squadron  which  I  have  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  to  com- ' 
mand.  Capt.  Rowley,  with  cap- 
tain Edmonds  under  his  orders, 
continued  as  long  as  the  weather 
would  permit  an  advantageous 
.  demonstration  off  Maldonado. 
Capt.  Donnelly,  who  did  me  the 
favour  of  requesting  I  would  go 
up  the  river  in  the  Narcissus,  and 
to  whom,  from  his  rank,  no  spe- 
cific service  could  be  assigned  in 
our  small  scale  of  operations,  ap- 
plied himself  in  every  occasion 
where  he  could  promote  the  objects 


of  the  expedition : — and^  as  he"  is 
charged  with  this  dispatch,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  him 
to  their  lordships'  protection,  under 
a  full  conviction  they  will  obtaiHy 
through  him,  every  information 
which  they  have  a'  right  to  expect 
from  an  officer  of  great  intelligence 
and  long  meritorious  service.  I 
consider  captain  King,  with  the 
officers  of  the  marine  battalion,  so 
completely  under  the  report  of 
general  Beresford,  that  I  shall 
only  state  to  their  lordships  my  ex* 
treme  satisfaction  on  hearing  per- 
sonally from  the  general  how  high- 
ly he  appreciated  every  part  of 
their  ct)nduct,  particularly  the 
celferity  with  which  they  trans* 
ported  the  artillery  and  troops 
across  the  Rio  Chuelo  after  the 
bridge  was  burnt  by  the  enemy- 
Lieut.  Talbot,  of  the  Encounter, 
manifested  great  zeal  in  every  in- 
stance where  it  was  necessary  to 
call  on  him  ;  Lieut.  Groves,  of 
the  Diadem,  was  also  very  active 
in  landing  the  ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores  ;  and  I  think  it  highly 
proper  to  state  to  their  lordships, 
that  the  masters  and  crews  of  the 
di^erent  transports  behaved  with 
great  attention  during  the  whole  of 
this  service.  I  inclose  a  copy  of 
the  terms  (see  p.  106  )  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  after  the  capture  of 
die  city,  by  which  their  lordships 
will  see  that  the  coasting  vessels  in 
the  river,  supposed  with  their  car- 
goes to  amount  to  one  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars,  were  restored  to 
tlie  proprietors ;  for  an  early  re- 
cord to  the  country  of  the  great 
liberality  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. 

I  am,  &c.  H.  Pop  HAM. 

I  have  sent  lieut.  Groves  to  lake 

possession  of  Ensenaba  de  Bara- 

f3n,   a  port  to  the  eastward  of 
uenos  AyreSf  where  I  understand 

there 
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there  are  two  gun-vessels  and  two 
merchant  ships.  H.  P. 

23.  We  have  to  record  another 
instance  of  the  violence  and  atro- 
city of  Bonaparte.  A  booksel- 
ler, M.  Palm,  residing  at  Nurem- 
berg, formerly  an  imperial  town, 
and  under  the  special  protection  of 
Prussia,  was  dragged  from  his 
house  to  the  fortress  of  Brannau, 
and  there  tried,  and  shot  by  the 
sentence  of  a  French  military  com- 
mission on  the  26th  of  August, 
for  no  greater  crime  than  vending, 
in  the  way  of  his  trade,  a  book  re- 
specting the  government  of  France 
under  Napoleon.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  integrity,  and  his 
unhappy  fate  is  universally  la- 
mented. This  atrocious  act,  pla- 
ced beyond  a  doubt  by  private 
letters,  is  only  slightly  alluded  to 
in  the  German  papers*  The  fact 
is,  that  there  is  not  one  journalist 
within  three  days'  journey  of  the 
French  army,  who  has  not  the  fate 
of  the  Nuremberg  bookseller  con- 
tinually before  his  eyes* 

OCTOBER. 

2.,  Her  royal  highness  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  this  ai  tern«x)n  on 
her  way  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Locke, 
at  Norbury  P.u*k,  near  Leather- 
head,  Surrey,  in  a  barouche,  at- 
tended by  lady  Sheffield  and  miss 
Harriet  Mary  Cholmondelev,  and 
was  driven  by  her  royal  highnesses 
own  servants.  On  their  arrival  at 
Sutton,  they  took  post-horses,  and 
were  driven  by  the  post-boys  be- 
longing to  the  Cock  inn.  Her 
royal  highnesses  horses  and  servants 
were  left  to  refresh,  in  order  to  take 
her  home  that  evening.  Her  royal 
highness  proceeded  to  '  Leather- 
head,  when,  on  turning  a  sharp 
comer  to  ^et  into  the  road  which 
leads  to  Norbury  Park,  the  car- 
riage was  overturned,  opposite  to 


a  large  tree,  against  which  miss 
Cholmondeley  was  thrown  with 
such  violence  as  to  be  killed  on 
the  spot.  .  She  was  sitting  on  the 
fi-ont  seat  of  the  barouche  alone. 
Her  royal  highness  and  lady  Shef- 
field occupied  the  back  seat,  and 
were  thro^*^  out  together.  They 
went  in:o  the  Swan  inn,  at  Lesu 
therhead.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who 
lives  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
had  not  left  Lcatherhead  ^where 
he  had  been  to  visit  a  patient)  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was 
immediately  followed,  and  brought 
back ;  and  a  servant  was  sent  to 
Mr. '  Locke's,  with  an  account  of 
the  accident.  Mrs.  L.  arrived  ia 
her  carriage  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  conducted  the 
princess  to  Norbury  Park,  where 
sir  Lucas  Pepys  attended  her  royal 
highness,  and,  as  no  surgeon  w^s 
at  hand,  bled  her  himself.  Oa 
the  following  day  the  princess  re- 
turned to  Bmckheath.  Her  royal 
highness  received  no  other  injury, 
than  a  slight  cut  on  her  nose,  and 
a  bruise  on  one  of  her  arms,  Lady- 
Sheffield  (wife  of  lord  Sheffield)^ 
who  was  with  her,  did  not  receive 
the  slightest  injury.— An  inquest 
was  held  on  the  4th,  before  C.  Jem- 
met,  esq.  coroner  for  Surrey,  oa 
the  body  of  miss  Cholmondeley, 
at  the  Swan  inn,  Leatherhead.  It 
appeared,  by  the  evidence  of  a 
Mr.  Jarratt  at  Leatherhead,  and 
of  an  ostler  belonging  to  the  inn, 
that  the  princess's  carnage,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  with  two  postil- 
lions, while  turning  rounji  a  very 
acute  angle  of  the  road,  was.  over- 
turned. The  drivers,  through 
extreme  caution^  had  taken  too 
great  a  sweep  in  turning  the  cor* 
ner,  which  brought  the  carriage 
on  the  rising  ground,  and  occasion- 
ed its  being  upset.  The  carriage 
swung  round  a  great  tree  before 

it 
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it  fell.  .When  the  surgeon  saw 
the  princess  of  Wales,  she  most 
benevolently  desired  htm  to  go 
up-stairs,  as  there  was  a  lady 
who  stood  more  in  need  of  his 
assistance.  The*  siirj^eon  (  Mr. 
Lav'dell,  of  Great  Bookham)  then 
went  to  miss  Cholmondeley,  and 
found  her  totally  deprived  of  lift*. 
There  was  a  violent  contusion  pn 
her  left  temple;  and  her  death 
appeared  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vesseL 
The  Jury    returned  a  verdict  of 

*  Accidental  Death.  Miss  Cholmon- 
^  deley  was  bom  in  1753,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  the  late  hon.  and 
rev.  Rooert  Cholmondeley,  rector 
of  Haitingford-Bury,  and  St.  An* 
drews,  Hertford,  who  was  son  of 
the  third  earl  of  Cholmondeley, 
and  uncle  to  the  present  earl .  Her 
mother  is  living,  and  resides  in 
Jermyn-street.  On'  the  8th,  at 
12  o'clock)  the  remains  of  this 
unfortunate  lady  were  interred  in 
Leatlierhctfd  church,  close  to  the 
spot  where  lady  Thompson,  wife 
of  sir  John  Thompson,  some  years 
since  lord  mayor  of  London,  is 
buried.  The  body  was.  on  the 
evening  qf  th^  6th  removed  from 
the  Swan  inn  to  an  undertaker's 
near  the  church-yard,  and  vns 
followed  to  the  grave  by  her  bro- 
ther, George  Cholmondeley,  esq. 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  ex- 
cise I  the  hon.  Augustus  Phipps  ; 
William  Locke,  esq. ;  S.  Gray,  esq. ; 
and  several  othet  gentlemen.    The 

,  fatal  spot  where  this  amiable  lady 
met  her  sudden  death  is  still  visited 
by  crowds. 

Admlralty-^cf^  Oct*  4. 

Letters  from  sir  Charles  Cotton, 
bart.  dated  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
San  Josef,  oflp  Ushant,  Sept.  20lh, 
inclose  the  following : 


Sir, 

I  have  to  inform  you  whh  my 
falling-in  with  the  French  frigater 
Le  President,  of  84  guns,  SSOmcn, 
commanded  by  Monneur  Gallier 
Labrosse,  on  the  ^th  tnse.  in  ]at. 
47  deg.  17  min.  N.  long.  6  dit^* 
52  min.  W. ;  and  after  'a  chase  of 
17  hours  she  struck  to  his  majesty's 
squadron  under  my  comman<L. 
The  President  is  one  of  the  fri- 
gates that  sailed  from  FraiK:e  with 
the  Regulus,  Sybille,  and  Sur- 
veillante  corvette  j  separated  in  a. 
gait  of  wind  on  the  'JOth  of  Au- 
gust, in  lat.  22  deg.  26  min.  N« 
and  long.  55  dog.  W. 

Tho.  Lquis* 

Sir  C.  Cotton,  &c« 


Sir, 


Centaur  J  at  sea^  SepL  %• 


Yesterday  morning,  about  one 
o'clock,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
falling-in  with 'a  squadron  of  the 
enemy,  standing  to  the  westvrard  ; 
the  squadron  under  my  orders 
being  then  on  the  laiboard  tack» 
strechin^  in  for  Chasseron  lij^ht- 
house,  SIX  or  seven  leagues  from 
us,  the  Revenge  to  windward  and 
the  Monarch  to  leeward,  on  the 
look-out,  the  latter  ship  first 
making  the  signal  for  an  enemy, 
when  I  soon  discovered  seven  sail 
to  leeward  of  me ;  and  considering 
them,  in  part,  linc-of-battle-ship% 
the  signal  was  made  to  form  tne 
liiyj,  and  shortly  after  I  observei 
them  bearing  up,  making  all  sail* 
and  running  to  the  S.S.W.  The 
signal  was  instantly  made  for  a 
general  chase  ;  and  the  Monarch, 
from  her  position  and  good  sailing, 
was  enabicd  to  keep-  nearly  within 
gun-shot;,  a  mile  and  a  half,  or 
Ettle  more,  ahead  of  the  Centaur,^ 
and  the  Mars  on  the  starboard 
bow.    At  daylight  we  made  them 
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cmtfiTelaige  French  frigates,  and 
two'conrettei,  one  of  iimich  bear* 
tng  a  broad  pendant ;  at  five  the 
Monarch  fired  a  few  ehiue  shot ) 
and  at  six  the  weather-most  frigate 
haukd  more  to  the  westward^  ia 
nursait  of  which  I  dispatched  the 
Mars;  and  one  frigate,  with  the 
two  corvettes,  edged  away  to  the 
south-east  I   the  remaining   three 
frij^tes    keeping    in  close  order, 
indicating  the  intention  of  support- 
ing each  other.    At  a  quarter  past 
ten  the  M6narch  opened  her  star- 
board gnnson  the  enemy,  whena 
heavy    cannonading   commenced, 
and  by  theenemy^s  management  of 
a  running  fight,  they  succeeded,  in 
some   measure,    in  crippling  '^e 
Monarch's  sails  and  rigging  before 
the  Centaur  could  get  up.     At  11 
we  got  within  fair  range  of  two, 
and  opened  our  fire  from  the  lar- 
board guns,  whiltt  the  Monarch 
kept  engaging  the  third  ship,  and 
about  noon  one  of  the  two  frigates 
struck,  as  did  the  one  opposed  to 
the  Monarch  shortly  after.    It  was 
•  just  before  this  I  received  a  severe 
wound  in  my  right  arm,  (since 
amputated,    and     doing     well   I 
liope, )  which  obliged  me  to  leave 
the  deck:    the  Mars,  previous  to 
this,  had  succeeded  in  capturing 
her  chase,   and,  with  her  prize, 
hauled  towards  the  Centaur,   in 
chase  of,  and  firing  at,  the  French 
commodore's  ship,  and  at  three 
assisted  in  capturing  her.     Those 
ships  of  the  enemy  made  an  obsti-, 
nate  resistance;  but  the  result  was, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  attended  " 
with  much  slaughter,  being  crowds 
cd  with  troops,  out  of  Rochefort 
tbe  evening  before.     I  cannot  add 
loo  much  praise  to  capt.  Lee,  of 
the  Monarch,  for  his  gallant  and 
officer-like    conduct;    but   I  am 
sorry    to   fipd  his  loss  has  been 
rather  severe,  the  swell  of  lElie  sea 
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preventing,  at  times,,  ,the  operiing 
of  the   loweir    deck    pores.      To 
capt*    Lukin    of  the  Mars    I  feel 
thankful  for  his  steady  conduct  and 
attention;  and  I  have  also  to  ex- 
press my  ^tisfaction  at  ihe  endea- 
vours of  captains  Boyles,   Kinc^,' 
sir  John  Gore,  and  Masefield,  in 
gettinc;  up  with  the  enemy,   al-, 
Diough  they  could  not  succeed. 
The  Revenue,  from  being  well  to 
windward,  became  considerably  a- 
stem  after  fearing  up.     To  lieut. 
Case,  first' of  the  Centaur,  I  have 
to  add  my    approbation    of  his 
judicious  conduct  before  and  after    - 
my  leaving  the  deck,  and  I  also 
feel  much  nlcased  at  the  steady 
exertions  ot   all  my  officers,  sea-.  ^ 
men,  and  marines.    I  enclose  here- 
tvith  a.  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded*  and  I  also  annex  a  list 
of  the  enemy's  ships  captured,  and 
will  make  a  ret^um  of  their  loss  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Sam.  Hood. 
Sir  C.  Cotton,  *&c.^ . 

Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

Centaur,  1  seaman  and  2  ma- 
rines, killed ;  capt.  sir  S.  Hood, 
K.  B.  and  2  seamen  wounded. — 
Monarch,  Mr.  Bidden,  midship-  ' 
man,  and  6  seamen,  killed  ;  lieuf.. 
Anderson,  Mr.  DuflFy  boat!»\vain, 
Mr.  Geary  midshipfhan,  3  pe  ty 
officers,  and  1^  seamen,  wounded ; 
1  Serjeant,  2  corporals,  and  4*  pri- 
vate -marines,  wounded. — Total, 
9  killed  and  32  woi^ided. 

List  of  the  ships  captured. 

La  Gloir^,  of  46  guns,  com- 
manded by  M.  Soleil,  capitaine  de 
vaisseau,  carrying  a  broad  pen- 
dant.— L'Infatigable,  of  44  guns, 
commanded  by  M.  Giradiers,  ca- 
pitaine de  vaisseau.-^La  Minerve, 
of  44  guns,  quite  new,  com- 
manded by  M.  Coler,  capitaine  de 
.  (H)       '  fregate. — 
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frcgate. — ^L'Armidc,  of  41- ffuns, 
two  years,  old,  commiiiided  by 
M.  Langlois,  capitsuiie  de  frcgate.  - 
Remarkably  fine  ships  of  large  di- 
mensions, moimting  28  French 
1 8- pounders  on  their  njain  deckst 
30  pounder  carronades  on  their 
quarter  decks  and  forecastles,  and 
about  650  men  (indading  troops) 
in  each  9hip,->fuU  of  stores,  arms, 
ammunition^  and  provisions,  8cc. 
La  Themis,  of^  44  guns,  old, 
escaped. — La  Sylphe,  of  18  guns, 
new,  escaped— La  Lynx,  of  18 
guns,  new,  escaped. 

[llii*  Gazette  also  contains  two 
orders  in  council,  dated  Oct.  1  ( 
the  first  confiirming  the  reduction 
made  by  the  commanders  of  the 
Britibh  forces  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
tlie*  duties  chargeable  on  the  ex* 
portation  of  hides,  viz.  from  two 
to  one  real  upon  each  ox  hide,  and 
from  one  real  to  half  a  real  on 
each  hoi-se  hide,  provided  they  be 
exported  in  Bntish  bottoms,  or  by 
the  natives  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.  The 
oiher  authorises  the  governors  cf 

-  hax  trans-Atlintic  posscbsions  to 
allow  live  stock  to  be  imported 
into  the  seventl  settlements,  under 
tlie '  conditions  of  tlie  oi  der  of  the 

.  17th  ult.} 

FUHERAL  OF  Mr.  FoX. 

11.  Yesterd:iy  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed  for  tlie  solemn  iuterment 
of  the  remains  of  the  right  hon. 
C.  J.  Fox.  It  happened  lo  be  the 
twenty-sixth  "Jinniversary  of  his 
first  election  for  ihe  city  of  West- 
minstei.  By  ten  o^clock  all  v'" 
bti&tlc  and  coufusum  at  the/v  t 
end  of  ihe  t6wn,tlic  jitopb  crowd- 
ing from  every  ^qu-artei^  to  take 
their  stations  in  the  line  through 
which  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
much-lamented  Mr.  Fox  was  to 
pass.  The  wmdows  and  steps  of 
the  different  houses  in  Pall-MaU, 


dnd  all  di$  otlii^  stilts  in  tfaeline, 
were  by  ten  o'clock  all  acctipied. 
At  thi>  hour  a  nmnerous  boay  of 
horse  guards  arrived,  and  wete  dis* 
tributed  along  the  lin^,  to  pteVem: 
carriages  froni  .breaking  into  it. 
Indeed,  every  precaution  had  been 
previoi*sly  taken  to  ptevent  thft 
kind  of  disorder,  as  ttie  difierent 
avenues  leading  to  the  Stable-yard 
were  blocked  up,  and  no  caniage^ 
were  allowed  to  enter,  except  those 
which  can-ied  company  woo  were 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  streets  tlirough  which  tlie 
procession.was  to  pass,  were  era- 
veiled  over;  the  passages  leading 
into  Pall-Mall,  Charing  Cross,  Par^ 
liament-^treet,  &c.  Vrere  fenced  up  by 
a  temporary  railing  and  gate<iways. 

The  royal  Westminster,  colonel 
Robertson  ;  tlie  loyal  city  of  West- 
minster, the  hon.  colonel  Eden; 
the  St.  James's,,  colonel  lord  Am- 
herst ;  the  royal  York  Mary-le- 
bone,  colonel  lord  viscount  Dun- 
cannon  5  the  prince  of  Wales's, 
colond  M.  P.  Andrews ;  the  loyal 
British  artificers*  colonel  Burton  j 
and  several  other  corps  of  volun- 
teers pantded  at  an  early  hour, 
and  lined  the  streets.  Eleven 
'  o'clock  was  the  hour  for  assem* 
bling  at  his  house  in  die  Stable- 
yard.  By  his  majesty's  gracious 
order,  the  carriages  after  setting 
d*)wn  were  permitted  to  pass 
through  St.  James's  park.  The 
noblemen,  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  1  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  members  of  the  whig  club> 
electors  of  Westmmster,  and  gen- 
tlemen from  distant  parts  of  the 
countty,  were  shown  into  difierent 
apartments  as  they  entered  the 
house.  Hundreds  came  dressed 
m  scarves,  and  many  of  them 
were  habrted  in  cloaks.  They 
tirere  marshalled  according,  to  their 
several    descriptions.      Thi^ee   or 
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four  band^.of  the  best  musicians  iiv 
tlie  metropolis,  wfth  the  singing  ' 
boys,  were  appointeil  to  penorm 
tlie  Dead  March  in' Saul,  which,  by 
its  impressive  power  oyer  the  heart, 
disposes  to  a  pious  melancholy;  " 
but  some  of  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased thought  that  thiswould  have 
too  much  the  air  of  spectacle,  and 
therefore  the  b-^nds  did  not  march, 
but  were  rationed  at  ijiiei.v.vls— , 
one  at  St.  James's,  paluce,  one  at 
Cu-lton-house,  oije  at  the  Admi* 
tally,  one  at  the  erjtxance  to  tjxe 
Abbey,  besides  die  bunds  of  all 
the  volunteer  c(^p$9.  ti^e  mulBeJ 
drums,  &c. 

It  was  nearly  two  o!qlo(:k  before 
the  procession  was  in  motion.  The 
Qj^ost'solemn  and'impressive  silence 
prevailed  among  the  peopk,  and 
tl)^  ppp^lacQ  w^iQ,  more  orderly 
than  COV1I4  be  expjjcted  in  sq  vast 
a.^pncourse  of  peojile.  The  pro- 
cession move4  oh  in  the  order  we 
have  already  described  to  West- 
minster abbey* 

Yte.inournersip  coaches  w^re— 


Lord  Grexrvillej 
Itori*  Spencer, 
A([r.  Wmdhaxn, . 
Mc.  Qr^vilf  e, 

]^ri  MoLra, 


Lofd'  SUenhorough, 
JUrd  Hfficy  P«tty, 
Lord  Sidmouthy 
Mr.  PluQifr, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


A^d  there  were  above  one  hun- 


dred members  of  parliament  on 
foot. 

The  hearse  was  entirely  of  a  new 
eonstruction.  Instead  of  being  a 
closely  coVei'ed  vehicle,  as  those 
Sismal  conveyances  in  general  are, 
ft  was  an  open/  hearse,  but  the 
■pillars  ,werc  not  seen,  neither  was 
any  motion  of  the  wheels  to  be  per- 
ceived.—  It  was  a  magnificent 
bearse,  of  a  simple  and  elegant 
form,  richly  covered  with  black' 
velvet,  which  hung  .  in  draperies, 
trimmed  y/ith  black  fringe,  sur-' 
mounted  v/Ilh  lofty  plumes.  .  It 
W.IS  lofty  an4  large  in  all  its  dU 
mensions,  and  tie  whole  being  in 
black  velvet  without  anv  mixture 
of  colour,  gave  it  a  sirqple  and 
grand  effect.  Qn  :^  sartopliagus^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  car,  tKe  cofljn, 
ornamented  with  the  afms  of  the 
deceased,  and  a  simple  inscription, 
w^§  Lii  d  in  open  v  ieW. 

On  the  process! Qn  arriving,  at  the 
abbey,  the  loyal  city  '  of  West* 
minster  volunteers,  commanded 
by  the  hon.  colonel  Eden,  lined 
the.  fentnuice  .  from  Old  Palace 
Yard,  through  St.  Margaret's 
burial  ground,  to  the  west  dpor, 
also  in  the  Abbey,  as  far  as  the 
inner  gate.  The  procession  then, 
moved  in  the  following  order  om, 
foot:—  . 


^lectors  of  Westminster* 
A  deputation  of  the  Whig  club. 
Ten  of  the  king's  singing  boys. 
Seven  minor  canons* 
JLev.  Mr.  CJiampneys,  prebendary  of  the  chapel. 
Eight  choristers. 
jR.CY..Dr.  Ireland,  Dr.  Patr,  and  Dr.  Raifie* 
High  bailifiP  and  constable. 
Fifteen  ext^-a  choristers,  in  surplices. 
ft^v.  Mr.  Wheeler. 
Two  banners* . 
ffrest  aa4  ^ushioa  borne  by  a  gentlemaib 
(H2) 
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Earl  of  Carlisle 

Earl  oF  Albemarfe. 

• 

Dfike  of  Devonshire 

tt 

Earl  of  Thanec 

Duke  of  Norfolk 

O 

Lord  Chancellor. 

JLORD  HOLLAND, 

Supported  by 

Vtscount  Howick  Earl  FitzwiUiam. 

Mr.  Tfoiter  (the  deiceased's  private  secrecarj),   lord  HoOaiid^s 

•  -r  .  train-bearer. 

The  procession  was  doted  by  the  Whig  dttb. 


The  anthems  and  ninsic  were, 
the  ^orkt  of  the  cdebrated  lir. 
FurceD  and  Dr.  Cr6lt 

Mr.  Cbokea^  Mr.  Smith  (com* 
poser  to  his  maS/trnj)  presi4e4^ 
the  ei|pm ;  ana  ue  lervice.  vas 
read  hj  Dr.  Ir^baa.-*Durinft  4« 
funeral  service  myHoQaMi  and 
three  son^  with  two  other  ladies, 
were  b  the  gaBerj,  wtaicfa  waf 
buns  with  bkciu 

Ttx  ^ve  was  raiKd  by  a  plat* 
ferm,  with  A  railing  covered  widi 
black  At  the  he^of  the  coffin» 
inside  the  tailmg*  was  lord  Hol- 
land, surrottud^  by  the  pall* 
bearers^  The  erave  eight  ftet 
deets  brickibd  ana  paved. 

fiesicies  twelve  mourning  coaches 
and  six,  and  three  mourning 
coaches  and"' fbur,' the  ciitniam 
belonginff  to  the  following  nobler- 
men  ancf  gentlemen  wtre  in  Ae 
procesaon:— After  MivPbx's  own,  * 
that  of  -      "  . 

Lard1^olland;r-^^t^>^of  ' 
Lord  Grenville. .  '   ""','.' 

Lord  Henry  Petty.  ^* '  " 

Eari  Sjfencer.  *  *  ^ '\ 

The  right-  ho^.  WilUani  Wind- ; 


The  right  hoo.  Thomas  Gren* 

vilk. 
The  dakes  of  Norfolk  and  De^ 

vonshire. 
Earls  —  IltaEwilBam,    Cowper, 
Selkirk,     Jersej,    Cholmoo- 
delejr,     Moira,     Borryqiore, 
Besbonmgh,     Thanet,  'and 
Percy. 
The  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lords— EQenborottgh,  G. '  H* 
Cavendidi,  Williiim   RviseHt 
and  Pctie. 
The  two  countess  dowagers  of 

Bockinahamshire. 
6ir»-~R.  Barclay  and  J.  Aubrey. 
The  duchess  of  Leinster  wad 

i/tc.  Ogleby  (her  husband). 
Messrs.— Langfey,  BecUey,  Jcr* 

vis,  ftc 
Everv  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
most  solemn  and  impressive.  And 
what  jparticul^y  eon^ibuted  to 
the  effiect  was^  th^  orderly  de» 
meamourand  silence  ^of  tfe  im* 
mense  niultitudes  which  were  as* 
seinbled  ih  the  stireAs.  But  scteh 
was  '  the  judictbus  arMuigemeot 
m^de  by  tHe  police  ma^trates  on 
the  one  hand,  by  stationin|;  their 
officers  in  the  vkridUs  divisions  so 
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'  as  to  embrace  erery  avenue,  and 
thie  disposftiom  oT^Se,  bone  and 
foot  gaards,  with  the  Tolunteers 
under  the  command  of  major- 
generals  Ainslie  and  Calvert,  that 
not  the  most  trtflii^  disorder  oc- 
curred. 

The  body  was  removed  on 
Thorsdaj  night  from  the  private 
chamber  to  the  salcMn,  which  was 
previously  lined  with  black  cloth. 
The  coffin  was  olaced  ontressels 
with  six  wax  candles,  three  on  each 
side.  Bannerols^  and  other  of  the 
usual  insignia,  wtre  placed  around 
in  the  usual  form.  The  apart- 
'ment  was  illuitaibated  daring  the 
night. 

AdnuraUy-oJictf  Oct.  17«. 

.  A  letter  from  sir  J.^Sdamairez^ 
bart.  and  K^  B»  rear-admiral  of 
the  red,  to  W.  Marsden,^  esq.  dated 
Giiernsey,  Oct  15,.  i806. 

:      Sir,  .    .      ,    : 

I  herewith  inclose,  for  the  inibr- 
mation  of  my  lords  ppmmissioners 
*(tf  the  [admiralty,  a  letter  1  have 
received  from  i^*  Thickne^e  of 
his  majesty's  sloop  ShfM^M^.gi^* 
lagan nopoUn^  .of^a  gallant  and 
spirited  attacl^  made  by  tne  Con- 
stance, Sheldrake  and  Strenuojis 
pra-brigi  -  commanded  by  lient. 
Nugent,  on -the  French  frigate  La 
Salamaudre,  which  they  succeeded 
in  capturing,  after  a  dose  and 
severe  action;  the  enemy^s  ship 
l>eing  supported  by  a  strong  battery 
from  the  shove,  and  numerous 
treops  with  field  pieces  and  musket- 
ry. Whilst  I  sincenely  lament  the 
cbath  of  cs^  Burrowes,  with  the 
other  brave  men  who  have  fallen  in 
this  enterprise,  I  cannot  too  highly 
applaud/  the  persevering  exertions 
inade  by  capt.  ThicEnesse,  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  orders, 
to  prevent  the  Constance,  after  she 


had  uken  the  ground,  from  fall- 
ing into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and 
it  is  a  satis&ction  to  know  that 
their  efibru  so  far  prevailed,  as  to 
have  rendered  her  tdtally  useless  to 
.^the  enemy,*  having  left  her  a  perfect 
'wreck  Under  the   battery.     The 
Salamandre  having  also  grounded* 
.they  succeeded  in  destroying  by 
setting  ilre-to  her.     , 
I  am,  &c.      Jamss  Savmare^. 

P.  J.  I  indose  a  return  of  thr 
killed  and  wounded,  as  far  as 
capt.  Thickaesse  has  been  enabled 
to  collect  the  retucns.  The  recnm 
of  missing  has  notyet  been  trans* 
tnil€M  to'wew  :  The  number  of 
French  prisoners  is  55,  several  of 
#hom  aro  Wo«tfded«  ' 

SlMrahr  Sti'AJo^i^Bay;  Jirsh, 

vQii,  j^.the-  mfo^a;tioa  of  the 
iGo^d^  coQtmissif^m  ^  tjie  admi^ 
ralty,*  that^liis  ^x^g^'s  ship  Qont 
stance,  in  comjydt^^'.  iwx  the 
Shddrake^  .Strenupus,  aiid  %itan- 
ma  lived  cutter,  weighed 'on  the. 
12th  inst*  at  »x  a..m  from,  the 
anchorage  at  Chaosey,  with  the 
tide  of  e^b,  and  a  lignt  breexe  at 
S.  £. :  on  standin^-in  to  reconnoitre 
St.  Maloes,  a  sail  was  discovenrd 
o^  Cape  Frehol.  to  which  the 
squadron  gave  chasie,  employing 
their  sweeps  nearly  the  whole  way. 
It»  was  soon  discovered  by  her  ^ 
mancenvres,  the  chase  was  an 
enemy,  who  about  noon  succeeded 
in  Kitting  into  Bouche  d'AYkie, 
hauBng  close  in  with  the  rocks, 
and  carrying  out  bow  and  ({uarter 
springs,  and  otherwise  preparing 
for  an  obstinate  defence^  covered 
b^  a  strong  battery  of  guns  on  the 
hill,  as  w^  as  fidd-pi^es  and 
musquetry  emploved  by  the  troops 
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brought  Jown  for  that  purpose-t 
in  this  Slate  they  waited  to  receive 
us :   their  determined  appearance 
only  mcrtased  the  Ardour   of  the 
brave  capt,  Burrowes  (who,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  fell  gloriously  "by  a 
grape-shot  in  the  heat  of  action), 
*The  S\ieldrake,  by  superior  sailing, 
Jiad  the  good  fortune   to  lead  into 
iction,  tpllowed  by  the  Strenuous, 
the' squadron  being  anchored  with- 
*m  pistol-shbt  of  the  eftemy,  with 
;»prings  on   their   cables;    at   two 
^.  *m.  a  most  spirited   fire    cotn- 
xhenced  cm  both  sides,  which  was 
•suppbrted  widi  great  gallantry  and 
*irt)striiJicy  oti  the  part  of  the  ene- 
*ihy's  '^ipy  till  four  />.  w.  Vhen  \x. 
pleased  God  to  give  xis  the  \  tctory' ; 
I  sent  my  first  lieutenant  to  take 
possession  of  her,  *and '  the  Briti^ 
colours  were  immediately  hoisted. 
She  proves  to   be  the  Salamandre, 
a  French  frigate-built  ship,  mount- 
V  *cd  with  twcnty*-six  loug  twelve  and 
"eighjteen   pounders,   and  manned, 
by  *  their  own  account,  with  one 
'hundred  aiid  fifty. men,  and  was 
"cominanded  by  a.lieut,  de  vais- 
seau,  who, was  killed  in  the  action; 
.jshe  was  bound  from  St,  ^lalocs  to 
.Brest,  with  sliip  timber. .  His  ma- 
jesty.*s  ship  Constance  having  taken 
the  ground,  and  the  prue  also  a- 
.  ground,  every  exertion  was  used 
'to  get  both  ihips  off,  but,  I  am 
.sorry  to  add,  without  success ;  the 
'fire  of  tbe  cannon  and  musketry 
from  the  shore  becoming  now  so 
galljng  and  tremendous,  that  the 
'people  could  not  show  tliemselves 
pji.deck.     The  Constance  having 
*cixt  both  cables  during  the  action, 
'and  the  warps  which  hadjbeen  run 
'out  jco  heave  her  off,,  shot  aw;^y  ; 
'^i  the  moment  of  her  floating  she 
'lirif(ed  with  the   wind  on  shor«, 
further  on  the  rocks,  which  obliged 
|he  officers  and  crew  to  abandon 
|(er.  (wit)iout  Britig  bor)|  the'^ecks. 


Ijemg   filled  with  wounded.     Ob* 
serving  however,  as  the  tide  rose, 
she  began  to  float,  I  was  induced* 
great  as  the  risk  was,  to  make  an- 
other attempt 'to  save'Ker,  which 
also  proved  utisuccessful^  those  em* 
ployed  on  this  service  teing.  either 
killed  or  made   prisoners.    Night 
now  closing  on  us,  it '  became  ne* 
cessary  to  consult  ihe  salety  of  the 
Sheldrake     and    Strenuous    (thfe 
latter  with .  her  fbretop-mast  shot 
away)  ;  at  break  of  day  I  stood- 
In  to  see  if  any  thing  further  could 
*be  done,  and  was  happy  to  observe 
xht  Constance  was  mgh  smd  dry 
on  the  rocks  under  tne  battery, 
lying   keel  up,   a  perfect  wreck. 
The  prize,  which  had  not  drifted 
so  far  in,  I   succeeded  in  totally 
.destroying  by  iire  at  low  waAer  ; 
I  have  saved  about  100   of^die 
'ofR<ters  and  crew  of  the  Cortstance^ 
of  those  mining,  I  h4pe  most  are 
made  prisoners,  though  I  fear  some 
.may  have  ialle^  in  me  second  at* 
..tempt  to  recover  his  majesty's  thip. 
The  lamented  death  of  nry  re^cii^ 
ed  friend  capt.  Burrowes'(who,had 
he  lived,  would  haVe  given  their 
lordships  a  more  clear  and  detailed 
accou]\t  than  I  am  able  to  do  of  this 
affair)  leaves  me  the  duty  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  determined  cou«, 
rage^coohiess  ;ind  ardour  displayed 
by  every  ofBcer  and  man  in  the 
squadron.  I  miist  particularly  meor 
tion  tlie  assistance  I  received  from 
my  first  lieutenant  Richard  Kevers^ 
a  most  meritorious  and  old  officer||, 
wh<^m  I  presume  to  recommend  to 
their  lordships'  favourablenotice* 
I  must  also  bear: testimony  to  the 
;Zeal  and.  bravery  of  lieut.  Nugent^ 
commanding  the  Strenuous  guf^ 
brig,  who  on  this  as  well  as  fonne^ 
occasions  has  eve)r  shown  himself 
a   gallant     an4    jealous    officer, 
Lieut.  William  I^a;wrencea  my  se- 
cond lieutenant)  to  v^hom  I  com- 
mitted 
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mitted  the  service  of  destroying 
the  prize,  performed  ic  very  much 
to  his  own  credit  and  my  satisfac- 
tion. I  am  sorry  to  state  that  Mr. 
Henry  Fraser»  master  bf  the^Shd- 
drake»  who  volunteered  in  the 
most  pliant  manner  to  accompany 
Mr.  Richards,  first  lieiiten:mt  of 
the  Constance,  in  the  second  at- 
tempt to  save  the  ship,  is  among 
the  missing.  I  herewith  have  the 
honour  to  inclose  as  correct  a  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  as,  from 
circumstances,  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain :  as  also  a  list  of  prisoners 
saved  from  the  prize. 

John  Thicknesse. 

*P.  5-  As  lieutenant  Lawrence 
saw  about  thirty  killed  lying  on 
the  Salamander's  decks,  T  conceive 
the  slaughter  on  board  her  must 
have  been  very  great.  Numbers 
of  her  crew  escaped  in  boats,  and 
by  swimming  to  the  shore,  on  her 
striking.  John  Thic^^nesIse. 

Killed  and  wounded  on  board  the 
Constance,  Sheldrake,  and  Sere* 
nuousy  on  the  12th  inst. 
Constance: — Killed,  capt.  Bur- 
Towes ;  Ben.  Leviston,  serje^mt  of 
marines ;  W.  Bunbvidge,  J.  Char- 
lotte, E.  Ryan,  seamen ;  J.  M'lre- 
son,  quarter-master;  R.  Robin- 
son, boatswain's  mate;  J.  Gill- 
ford,  quaner-master ;  J.  Wilson 
(2),  quarter-master. — Since  dead 
of  their  wounds  :  I.  Coj^lan,  sea- 
man ;  T.  M* Andrew,  marine  ;  J. 
Patterson,  quarter-master  ;  J.  Giles, 
marine. — Slightly  wounded :  Mr. 
Richards, first  lieutenant;  J.  Navv, 
J.  Clark,  T.  Howe,  T.  Little,  P. 
Marrow,  E.  Trout,  J.  Flynn,  S. 
Brq^sur,  R.  Wallas,  seamen  — Bad- 
ly wounded  :  D.  M*Cawley,  boat- 
iswgin  ;  W-  Morton,  marine. 

SheldraJoe  :^Killed^  J.  Brown, 
seaman. — ^WoundeclJ  E.  Hunt  and 
J.  Culi^u>  sevnBD, 


Strenuous  :  — -  nphe  kilkd.  — 
Wounded,  R.  Bond,  midshipman, 
slightlv ;  J.  Buttcrsley,  marine* 
severely  ;  H.  Howard,  seaman,  J. 
Bale  quarter-master,  and  J.  Haw- 
kins m.irine,  slightly. 

Siilamander :  Killed  not  known 
Wounded  (now  on  board  the  Shel- 
drake) nine,  twa since  dead. 

JohmThicknbssb. 

NOVEMBER. 

Plymouth,  No>o,  2. — Last  ni^ht 
and  this  momine  it  blew  a  temble 
gale'  of  wind  at  S.  W.  with  a  heavy 
rolling  sea  in  the  Sound ;  in  short, 
the  most  tremendous  storm  we 
have  experiehced  this' season:  the 
men  of  war  in  the  Sound,  Cawsand 
bay  and  Hamoaze  rode  out  the 
gale  of  wind  very  well ;  but  last 
night,  in  the  height  of  the  hurri- 
cane, a  line  West  Indiaman  from 
Honduras  broke  from  hei*  moor- 
ings in  the  Sound,  and  ran  plump 
ashore  on  the  rocks  under  the 
West  Hoe,  and  went  to  pieces ; 
the  crew  of  her  were  all  s.aved  by 
the  activity  of  the  Glatton's  boat, 
in  which  capt.  Selcombe  exerted 
himself  so  much  as  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  him  as  an  officer 
and  a  man.'  The  pilot  was  the 
only  person  dro^Tied.  The  cargo 
will,  being  solid,  most  probably 
be  saved,  or  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Plymouth^  Nov.  5. — Letters  from 
Ex  month  state  the  melancholy 
news  of  the  total  loss  of  that  fin^ 
'privateer,  belonging  to  this  port, 
near  the  B.ir  of  Exmouth,  on  the 
coast  of  Devon,  the  Thomborough, 
of  16  guns,  capt.  Crewte,  and  50 
men,  in  the  tremendous  hurricane 
of  Sunday  night ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  that  captain  Crewte 
and  seven  men  were  unfortunately 
drowned ;  tlie  rest  got  on  shore  pti 
pieces  of  the  wreck,  imd  were  pro- 
(H  4-)  videntially 
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viAntiaUynred:  she  was  one  *  of 
the  completest  privateers  fitted  out 
from  this  pore. 

COURT  or  king's  bench, 

mv.  18,,  ■ '     ;*•  - 

The  King  «.  4.  C^s/" 

Mr.  Garrow  applied  for  leave 
to  file  a  criminal  information 
against  this  defendant,  for  a  gross 
and  scandalous  libel,  which  he  had 
published  respecting  lord  iMoira, 
imputing  to  that  nobleman  the 
most  disgraceful  practices  ;  charg- 
ing him  with  abusing  his  pdbltc 
station,  for  purposes  of  stock-job^ 
bing;  and  with  having  partici* 
pated  in  the  emoluments  others 
were  enabled  to  make,  by  disclos- 
ing the  secrets  of  government, 
which  had  been  officisuly  and  con- 
fidentially intrusted  to  his  lordship.' 
The  libel  was  contained  in  a  pri* 
-  vate  letter  to  lord  Grenville,  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing steps,  to  guard  against  the  mal- 
practices imputed  to  lord  Moira. 

The  learned  counsel  here  read 
the  libel.  It  commenced  by  ob- 
serving, that  its  contents  were  of 
too  important  a  nature  to  need 
any  particular  apology.  The  wri* 
ter  venerated  the  character  of  lord 
Grenville  too  much,  not  to  sepa- 
rate hii  lordship  from  the  odium 
which  attached  itself  to  two  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  who  would 
bring  down  dis^^race  and  ruin  on 
the  whole  administration.  It  stated 
that  lord  Moura  lent  his  name  to 
the  most  important  disclosures,  * 
and  Alexander  Davisoo,  as  his 
broker,  participated  in  the  profit. 
Nay  more,  the  defendant  had 
seen  one  or  two  runners  of  news- 
papers, who  had  boasted  of  com* 
muntcations  from  lord  Moira  with  . 
the  utmost  confidence,  A  ktter, 
to«,  ])^  asserted,  bad  been  ^own  OX). 


Change  fiK)m  ^is  lordship,  vrbkA 
spoke  of  the'  eipected  arrival  of  a 
tnessen^  item  France.  He  next 
observed,  that  lord* -Moira  alwavs  ' 
'held  himself  too  cheap;  aiid  the 
writer  feared,  that^  ^inelhin)>>  Wkh 
a  sense  of  grtftit^lde  migbt  k.id  his 
^  lordship ib^yotld  the  strict  line  of 
his  duly,"  .  After  *6rpreS«it!g  the 
hi^h  resp<^t  the'  ddendant  enter* 
tamed  for'4te  character  and  con** 
dnct  of  lor4'Grea^!le,  he  con- 
cluded by  obs<[rving,*  that  die  com* 
municauon  waft-  made  in  tlie  most 
strict  confidence  f  but  that,  if  htt 
lordship  should  rec|cire  pt/iof  of 
the  iacts  staisd,  the  writer  was 
prepared  to  adduce  it. 

Mr.  Garrow  then  continued.  He 
said  tliat  he  had  in  his  possession 
numerous  affidavits  from'  lord 
Grenville,  lord  -  Spencer,  lord 
Moira,  Mn  Alexander  I>avison» 
and  Mrr  John  Battye,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  shown  the  letter 
respecting  the  messenger  horn 
France,  all  of  whom  denied,  in  th^ 
most  positive  terms,  every  circum* 
stance  stated  in  the  libellous  com* 
municatiop.  The  learned  counsel 
therefore  tnisted,  that  for  the-  sake 
ef  the  public  tranquillity,  as  well 
as  tQ  rescue  the  cKar^cter  of  the 
noble  lord,  which  had  been  sb 
grossly  calumntatedi  the  court 
would  grant  the  object  of  this'ftp* 
plication. 

The  affidavits  were  then  handed 
to  the  ckrk  of  the  court,  and  read. 

The  affidavit  of  WiUiam  Christ* 
mas  identified  the  hand-writing  of 
the  defendant  to  the  libd,  which ' 
he  had  himself  acknowledged  to 
lord  Grenville. 

The  court  inquired  in  'v^haC  ^' 
taation  of  lile  the  defendaat^was, 
smd  was  answered  tll(it'H9'\^m 
clerk  ia  the  j^»ik  of -Enj^land* — 
Rule  to  show  cause  gttoted.        -   * 

20r  Lato  on  HoM^y'lAg^t^  at 
early 
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earXf  on  Ttiesday  morningi  the 
chapel  belonging  to .  Greenwich 
hospital  was  broke  open.  ^  Upon 
the  liiscoyery  beiogtinadeH>n  Wed- 
nesday noming^  lo^d  Hoo4.  the 
governor  ef  Greenwich  hospital, 
sent  information  to  Bow^treec  t)f- 
£ce.  In  consequence,  Anthony 
was  dispatched  dieie.  He  examin- 
ed the  premines,  and  found  the 
strong  outer  door  had  been  broke 
open,  also  thetttaer'ont»  which  t$ 
made  of  solid  lAahjoraay*  near  four 
inches  thick,  and  whidb^  we  under- 
stand, cost  SCOL  $  the  vestry  doer 
was  likewise  broke  open,  and  the 
iron  chest,  in  which  the  sacrament 
plate  is  deposited,  had  been  at- 
tempted, in  which  act  it  was  sup- 
posed the  villains  broke  their  iron 
crow,  as  part  of  one  wa»  found 
near  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  plate  was  their  object ;  they 
however  made  off  with  two  of  the 
minister's  surplices,  the  sacra- 
ment linen,  the  gold  fringe  belong- 
ing to  the  pulpit,  &c. 

couitr  OF  king's  bench, 
Monday^  Nvo.  24* 

The    King  v.  ^  General   Thomas 
Picton. 

Oor  readers  will  recollect  the 
trial  of  the  defendant  for  inflicting 
torture,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
upon  Louisa  Calderon.  The  trial 
(ook  place  on  the  24th  of  February 
)ast,  and  is  to  be  fpund  in  this  vo- 
lume under  that  date.  In  ;^e  last 
term  Mr^  Dallas,  as  copnsel  for 
gener^^Ticton,  ha4'0btaiiied  a  rule 

.  to  show  ca^ue  why  a  new  trial 
should  not .  be  granted^ .  on  the 
gnynnd  of  the  misrepresentation  of 
the  contenijs  of  a  certain  book-call- 

.  ed  the  Rgitfihdmi  icontjaining  the 
laws  for  the  govergiaent  of  the 
Spanbh  West.  Indies,  in  the  evi- 
(ience  of  P^r  y^ffi^  who  bad 


stated^^r  th^t  it.  contained  lio  au- 
thority fox.  tlie  infliction  of -tor- 
ture. The  question,  whether  the 
new  trial  should  be  granted,  came 
.on  this  day  to  be  argued. 

Before  the  discussion  commen- 
ced, and  after  the  minutes  of  the 
trial  had  been  read  by  lord  Ellen- 
bdrough, 

Mr.  Giirrow  said,  that  although 
he  Wished  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  did  not  oppose  any 
indulgence  the  court  might  think 
fit  to  mni  the  defendant,  yet^  he 
felt  it  his  duty,  as  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  to  apprize  tlieir  lord- 
ships of  one  circBnistance«  Tosup- 
port  the  motion  for -a  new  trial 
general  Picton  had  thought  fk  to 
file  affidavits,  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  deputy  governor  of 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  witliout^ 
any  authority  from  the  court,  and 
not  under  tlie.  mandamus  formerly 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
depositions.  He  therefore- hoped, 
that  at  least,  if  the  court  did  not 
entirely  reject 'that  testinu)ny,  it 
would  allow  the  prosecutors  time 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Dallas  wished  to  owe  no- 
thing to  the  lenity  of  the  counsel 
for  the  crown,  though,  if  necessary, 
he  might  claim  something  from  the 
indu^nce  of  the  court*  The  affi- 
davits to  which  his  learned  friend 
had  objected,  were  made  under 
the  following  circumstances,  and 
their  lordships  would  "judge  if  they 
were  not  sumciently  authenticated 
to  be  received  as  evidence.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  those 
present  at  the  trial,  that  a  book 
had  been  produced,  styled  in  the 
Spanish  language  Recopilai^on  de 
Leyes^  or  a  collection  of  the  laws  for 
the  ^verhment  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  with  respect  to  which  Mr* 
Fbter  Vurgas  had  sworn,  that  it 
qoatfdned  nothing  authoriztnfr  the 
^  infUctiopj 
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inffictton  of  tortttTe.    This  t^timo- 
ny  was  literally  tme,  but  substan- 
tially false :  for  although  the  book 
certainly  contained  noming  to  war- 
rant the  infliction  of  torture  in  itself, 
yet  in  it  was  a  passage,  directing, 
that  where  that  book  should  be  si- 
lent, resort  should  be  had  to  the 
laws  of  Old  Spain.   'When,there- 
fcre,  it  was  heard  in  Trinidad,  that 
general    Picton    had  been  found 
guilty  an  the  ground  of  tortur^  not 
being  authorized,  the  deputy  go- 
vernor  for    his  own  vindication, 
baying  made  use  of  it,  as  well  as 
for  the  justification  of  the  defen- 
dant, immediatdy  .employed  him- 
fielf  with  several  alcaldes  to  mal(:e 
affidavits,  formed  upon   research, 
containing  an  explication  of  tlie 
-laws  -which  regulated  the  island. 
These  were  transmitted,  as  official 
^ocumei^s,  to  the  secretary  of  state; 
4md  the  court  would  decide  if  these 
^davits,    viewed  in   that  light, 
were  not  to  be  read  as  an  exposition 
of  the  law,  upon  which  the  defen- 
dant must  be  supposed  to  have  act- 
ed. 

Lord  Ellenborotigh,  and  the 
other  judges,  were  decidedly  of 
Opinion,  Uiat  testimony  brought 
forward  ha  this  form  was  totally 
htadmissiUe.  The  deputy  gover- 
nor had  undertaken  to  produce 
them,  without  any  authority  from 
the  court,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  his  own  acts.  But 
supposing  that  they  could  be  read, 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  other  side  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  answering  them. 

Mr.  Pallas  observed,  that  among 
those  documents,  was  the  testimo* 
ny  of  a  person  who  swore  to  the 
ippKcatitn  of  torture  a  few  years 
|>efore  the  surrender  to  general 
Abercrombie,  viz.  in  1792. 

The  .  affidavit  of  Mr.  Richard 
V*l^cr  Forbes,  att<^ey  >  for  the 


defendant,    was    then   «ead.      It 

stated,  that  alter  diligent  search  in 
the  various  public  libra)  ies,  it  was 
not  until  a  late  period  that  any 
copy  of  the  Recopiiacrm  de  L^yes 
could  be  procured  ;  but  that  it  had 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  London  Institutt6n. 

Lcrd  EUeaborpugh  recommend- 
ed, as  the  documents  from  Tri- 
nidad, of  which  the  court  could 
take  no  ^cognizance,  might  be  of 
importance  to  the  defence  of  gene- 
ral Picton,  -that  a  commission  for 
taking  depo«iitions  shou  i  J  he  «^reud 
to  by  the  counsel  for  the  proEccu- 
tion. 

To  diis  suggestion^  Mr.  Garrow 
readifly  consented. 

Admiralty  office^  Nov.  25. 

Copy  of  abetter  from  vict  admiral 
tne  right  hon.  lord  CoUin^wood* 
cbmmander  in  chief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  and  vessels  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  Wm.  M^sden, 
esq.  dated  on  bojird  hi$  ma- 
jesty's ship  the  Ocean,  o£F  Cadiz^ 
the.Sd  of  i^ovemher,  1S06. 


When  the  convoy  first  s^peanad 
in  the  Streights,  rear-admiral  Pur- 
vis, -who  was  at  Gibraltar,  sent  out 
the  ships  and  gun-boats  which  were 
there;  one  of  the  latter,  commanded 
by  lieut:  Foote  of  the  Queen,  at- 
tempting to  rescue  a  vessel  wKi^ 
was  taken,  unfortunately  found  the 
one  which  had  her  fn  tow  so  supe- 
rior, that,  after  a  contest  which  was 
highly  honourable  to  him  and  Ids 
men,  and  having  lost  in  k^led  aad 
wounded  a  great  part  <^his  boat's 
crew,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender^ 
and  the  gun-boat  was  taken.  I  «!• 
close,  to  be  laid  before  their  lord^ 
ships,  lieut  Footers  letter,  witli  a 
list  of  killed  and  wounded. 
t  am,  ^(. 
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^iToivn  ofTaftsso,  Oct.  26, 1806. 

^     Srr, 

With  heartfelt  anguish  I  acquaint 
.you  of  the  capture  of  his  majesty's 
»gnr*-boa^  H«mnah,  yesterday  fope- 
.nooiiy  by  a  Spanli^h  priviueer  of 
four  guns,  and  seve»ity  men ;  ^rust- 
injc:,  ^^  A  circumstantral  account, 
which  I  feel  it  xny  duty  to  write 
you  on  this  melancholy  occasion, 
you  will  «e  the  few  brave  fellows 
I  commanded,  did  their  duty,  and 
that  thp  British  flag  Wiis  not  tarr 
ni&hed  on  this  occasion. 

Beu\g  off  Cabaritra  Point,  I  dis- 
^covered  a  ladne  rigged  vessel  in 
the  middle  of  the  Gut,  a  few  miles 
to  leeward  of  nie,  towing  a  mer- 
.^l^nlman  towards  the  Spanish 
coast;  and -conceiving  it  my  cfuty  to 
,^ndeavour  to  regain  her,  I  made 
^1  sail  after  him,  and  upon  com- 
ing within  'gun-shot,  I  perceived 
^le  was  a  large  tliree^masted  Spa- 
frish  ^Jiivateer,  of  much  superior 
ibrce  to  tlie.g\in4)oat ;  I  therefore, 
ufter  exchnsiging  a  few  tihot,  and 
finding  she  knew  her  superiority, 
»by  casting;  off  the  tow  and  tiicking 
after  me,  -endeavoured  to  escape — 
«b«  soon  however  got  so  close  as  to 
do  execution  with  hcr.grape :  and 
^ur  ammunition  being  nearly  ex- 
hau$tt^i,  I  determined  to  try  the 
event  by  boarding  her;  but  on 
icoming  alongside,  such  a  number 
of  men  jumped  into  us  as  obliged 
us  to  act  on  the  defensive.  After 
^ghting  on  the  dc<;k  about  ten  mi- 
^Utos,  I  looked  around  and  saw 
;scarce  an  Englishman  standing, 
.and  another  privateer  coming  up 
close  to  OS  s  I  therefore  deter- 
•mined  to  save  the  lives  of  the  few 
brave  fellows  that  were  -left  by 
striking  the  BritiA  flag.  I  send 
this  with  Mr.  Spargo,  miclshipman, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  writing 
%lns  (t^ing  )^ounded  in  mj  left  arm, 
fasi  wtiich  the  doctor  has  blooded 


Tnt  iii  the  other),  as  Wll  as  for  hil 
"bravery  dtrring  the  engagement^ 
and  I  cannot  miish  without  sayiw^ 
liow  fnuch  I  owe  to  the  bravery  « 
young  Mr.  Millett,  'midshipman, 
and  tlic  whole  of  the  crew.  I  here^ 
•witli  send  ^o«  a  Hst  of  leiBed  and 
wounded, 

and  remain,  sir,  &c. 
(Signed)         JpKN  FoOtb. 

To  Jofen  Child  Purvis,  esq* 
rear-admiral  of  the  white, 
&c.  &c.  Gibraltar. 

Killed. Griffiths,  codcswain 

T>f  the  gun-boat ;  William  Marslin, 
seaman  ;  Dennis  Bulaire,-  ditto'; 
Patrick  Saul,  ditto ;  and  Matthew 
Sullivan,  ditto. 

'  Drowned.- James  Robinson,  sea^ 
man ;  and  Thomas  Price,  ditto. 

Wounded. — John  Haddock,  sea- 
man, since  dead ;  John  Gastaff,  . 
xeaman,  badly  ;  Alexander  Dicfceyt 
seaman,  ditto  ;'  Thotnas  Shepherd, 
seaman,  badly  in  several  places'; 
Owen  Mortpm,  seaman,  badly; 
'Samuel  Paul,  ditto,  ditto ;  Dani^ 
Carey,  ditto,  ditto ;  James  Pollet, 
ditto r  ditto  ;  Peter  Peterson,  ditto,  . 
slightly ;  "Noble  Ducham,  ditto, 
ditto;  and  Adam  Davison,  ditto, 
ditto. 

Admirahy'^J^cei  Nm>*  29.  * 
Copies  of  letters  and  dieir  incl<:>^ 
snres,  from  vice*admtral  Dacre^ 
commander  in  chief  of  his  ma» 
jcsty's  ships  and  vessels  at  *Ja* 
maica,  to  Wm.  Mnrsden,  esq* 
dated  Shark,  Port  Royal,  Oct.  1, 
1806. 

Sir, 
I  am.  much  ^gratified  in  trains* 
milting  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  lords  commisiioner?  of  the 
admiralty,  the  co[w  of  a  letter  I 
have  jusl  received  fromcapt.  Bris* 
bane  of  the  Aretliusa,  acquainting 
Ine  of  the  capture  pf  his  catholic 
'  znajesty'$ 
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majesty's  frigate  Pomon:!,  the  de- 
struction of  twelve  gun-boatSt  and 
*  the  explosion  of  a  castle  mounting 
sixteen  S6-pounders9  by  that  sh^ 
and  the  Anson.--^The  success  at- 
tending this  bold  enterpvisey  I  trusti 
their  lordships  will  agree  with  me^ 
captain  Brisbane  was  well  entitled 
to,  for  the  promptness  and  decision 
with'  which  he  anchored  in  suck' 
shoal  water^  to  attack  a  fofce  of 
such  magnitude.  The  destnictionof 
the  gun-boats  wasoccasfoned  by  the 
Ansod's  welWfJpected  fire.  The- 
conduct  of  all  concefned  will,  I 
trust,  be  honoured  by  dieif  lord« 
ships'  approbation. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  R.  Dacrss. 

jfrahusaf  off  the  Havannaht. 
August  23. 

Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
of  a  successful  attack  having  been 
made  by  his  majesty's  ships  Are- 
thusaand  Anson  on  the  enemy  near 
Moro  castle,  in  the  island  of  Cttba» 
on  the  morning  of  tlie  l^Sd  instant. 
llie  result  has  been  the  capture  of 
the  Spanish  frigate  Pomona,  of  38 

funs,  with  a  complement  of  three 
undred  and  forty-seven  men,  and 
the  destruction  otp^elve  gun-boats, 
each  carrying  a  24«pounder,  with 
a  complement  of  a  nundred  men 
each,  and  the  explosion  of  a  castle 
mounting  sixteen  S^pounders. — ^I 
trust  you  will  excuse  my  entering 
into  a  detail  of  the  service  perform- 
ed i,  in  justice  to  the  o£5cers  and 
men  under  my  orders,  I  feel  it 
right  you  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars,-^ 
On  the  morning  cf  the  23d  instant, 
I  dbcovered  the  enemy  within  two 
miles  of  the  -Moro  castle,  rather 
to  leeward,  carrying  all  possible 
sail  to  get  into  the  Havannah.  I 
therefore  m«de  the  signal  to  lay 
1  ' 
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|he  enen^y  on  , 
With  her,'  T>at  my  _ 
trated  1>Y  0)^  Po^ifioi^'i^e^t  3q^ 
Kaviht  been  }«f!Jed'B5f "^11^.^5:- 
boits  from  theH4V*tTtil^  iffdW 
thoriri^  'Vithirf  pistol  jAd^rftf"* 
castle' mohnthig  sixteeti  ^l^-^Xiatd^ 
ers,  in  lii'reie  fathoms  and  s^  1i^ 
water.  'Th^  g\xn-boat^  ad^ced 
from  her  in  a  Kt^e  i-btiftasf.  ' 

These  boats  wrt^  <ent  iraft  if^« 
pressly  to  pr6tect.  the'  F'omdna  ^ 
her  anchorage.    Thii  liiie  of  d^- 
fence  certain!/ appeared  fb^ldsu^ 
ble,  added  t6  a  lee  shore;  but  diffi- 
ciilttes  with  British '  sesm&en  •  are 
easily  got  the  betteTrof }  and  weD 
knowing  the  able  and  gallant  sup* 
port  I  should  meet  with  from  c^ 
tain  Lydi^rd,  1  decided  ihsiiullq' 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  stroop 
position,  and  bore  up  frir  that  psr. 
pose,  having  previously  passed  « 
bower   cabfe  through   the  Hem 
port*    In  goitg  down  both  jhms 
sufiered  considerably  in  their  saua 
and  rigging  from  the  nJcmg  fire 
of  the  gun3>oats,  the  Pomona  and 
castle  reserving  thni^  until  we  an* 
chored.    At  ten  it.  m.  landioicd 
his  majesty's  ship  Arethusa  do«. 
alongside  the  Pomona,  in  otie  feot 
more  water  than  the  ship  drew; 
the  Anson  on  my  larboard  bow; 
when  the  action  became  general, 
but  hot  of  long  duration.    The 
Pomona  having  struck  her  coloon 
in  thirty-five  minutes,  three  gun« 
boats  blew  up,  six  were'  sunk,  and 
three    driven   on    shore    on    die 
breakers.     Notwithstanding  the  se» 
vere  fire  from  the  castle,  the  F^ 
DK)na  was  instantly  taken  potses- 
sion  of  by  lieutenant  Parish,  first 
of  the  Arethusa,  and  followed  bj 
lieut.    Sullivan,    of   the    Anson.. 
The  castle  had  now  commenced 
firing  red-hot  shot,  which  occa* 
sioned  the  Arethusa  to  be  set  on 
fire,  but  was  soon  extinguishedlij 
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dif  n^  proper  amn^meAts  oF 
Kcitlf^mifs  HigiMHi^  «ii4  GxUlith, 
tomgiaiidipg  t£e  main^ect,  Short- 
W  sAur  a  melaDcbdj  and  €bead- 
w  «amlp4on  took  plactf  in  the  ca$r 
^,  affer  which  all  firipg  ce^ued. 
it  poyit  hecomes  a  pkasing^  part  of 
Wij  intj  to.  reconunend  to  jopt 
particular-  notice  the .  steady  aod 
nllantconduct  of  captain  Lydiard, 
Vie  officers  and  men  of  ioth  ships, 
aO  appeartn?  to  be  animated  with 
ibe  same  enthusiastic  zeaL 
l  have  8cc. 
(Signed)     CfiAaLBS  BftisBANs. 

Vice-stfdinir^  Dacres,  &c.  &c. 

A  Ust  oT  killed  and  wounded. 

Aietbnsa^S  kiSed  and  32  wound- 
m^  ••      • 

Anson— -None  lolled  or  wound* 
#d.    .'. ' 

^Spanish  frigate  Pomona — Cap* 
tain  and  90  men  killed ;  2  lieute* 
nsints  and  30  Aen  wounded. 

Gun-boats.i^The  loss  of  men 
nost  hxve  been  -  considerabky '  as 
very  few  of  them  reached  the  shore, 
lcDiit.thofie  boats  which  were  blown 
«pand'TOrik.' 

(Signed/  Chailles  Bkisba»k. 

The  Poxhoria  was  frdm  Vera 
-Cru7>  bound  to  die  Hatannah, 
iaden  with  specie  and  merchan- 
ilite:-^The'  nfioncy  belonging  to 
^he  king  was  landed  at  the  castle 
b,^  the  governor  of  the  Havannah/ 
juid  th^  Dpanish  adiniral^  who  had 

freyfously  come  out  to  place  the 
'Pomona  in  safety,  as  they  conrf- 
dered  her  iinder  the  protection  of  ' 
icKe  castle,  ai>d  had  only  left  her 
ten  rajnutes  before  the  action  com- 
fnencei  The  freight  belonging  to 
the  merchants,  with  plate  and  va- 
rlaus  kinds  of  merchandize,.!  Kave 
captured; 
(Signed)  '  CHAELSsBaisBANEb 


A  list  of  die  killed  and  wounded* 

Killed.— ^ameD-^eitm.  Reed 
and  John  Sloane. 

Wounded. — Capt*  Brisbane,  but 
did  not  quit  the  deck ;  lieutenant 
Higman,  of  the  navy;  lieutenant 
Fennell,  of  the  marines. 

Seamen^-rLazarus  Thomtont 
Robert  Taylor,  Matthew  Homes, 
John  Reid,  John  Smith,  William 
Priddie,  Henry  Durand,  Georgft 
Walmer,  Robt.  Cobbie,  Thomas 
Phillips,  James  Smith,  Matthew 
May,  John  Prince,  James  Conway, 
Thomas  Butler,  Richard  Oaks, 
WilKam  Campbell,  Crawford  Bin* 
sey,  Joseph. Powdl,  John  Serrel,  ^ 
George  Ferry,  John  Sheppard,  John 
Eustus,  William  W^,  William 
Maunder,  John  Howard,  and  John 
Caulker* 

Marines.— George  Taylor,  and 
William  Spence. 

TotaL-^  killed,  32  wounded. 
(Signed) 

Chaklbs  Brisbanb,   captain. 
Robert  MccAk,  surgeon* 

Hb  fnajuty*s  ship  Sharif 
Port  RoyaU  ^tiOctalfer,  1806. 
Sir, 
I  inclose  for  the  information  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty the  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  captain  James  Ri- 
chard Dacres,  of  the  Bacchante,  ac-* 
quaintin|;  me  of  the  boats  of  that 
snip  havinor  cut  out,  from  the  har- 
bour of  Santa  Martha,  an  armed 
brig,    and    two   armed  feluccas^ 
witbout  loss. 

I  am,  ftc. 

J.  R.  Dacrbs. 

£f(S  tMJeafs  ship  Bacchantif  off 

Copt  Aguga^  September  1, 1806.     ' 

Sir, 

In  reconnoitring  the  harbpur  of 

St)  Martha  I  perceived  lying  there 

a  bri^  and  two  feluccas,  and  judg. 

ing  It  practicable  to  bring  them 
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oau  <v  at  least  destroy  them>  <m 
the  night  of  the  29th  ult.  I  dis- 
patched  the  boats  under  the  ccsn^ 
valid  of  lieut.  Norton,  whose  ahi* 
lities  as  an  ofiiccr»  and  knowledge 
of  the  pLure,  promised  success  (as* 
sisted  by  the  c^licers  named  in  the 
niargiiv  •  ).  They  arriv ed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  at  one  o'clock, 
9Dd  immediately  dashed  for  the 
Tesselsundera  tremendous  firftfrom 
the  fortSy  vessels,  and  the  shore*  the 
beach  being  lined  wi;h  (teld-piecea 
and  musquetry,  the  fehiccas  keep* 
ing  op  a  heavy  fire  uniii  the  boats 
were  alongside^  tlie  c:i:ws  made 
a  short  resistance,  aad  quiiud 
then.  Notwithsbanaing  such  a 
heavy  fire,  they  succeeded  m  bring- 
ing out  the  brig  and  two  illuccas* 
^'ithout  ihe  loss  of  a  sinrrle  m;i.. : 
two  of  the  vessels  having  their  sails 
unbent,  they  were  oblijjed  to  be 
^owed  out,  which  detained .  i])tra 
till  near  four  o'clock;  the  wh;le  of 
which  time  they  were  under  the 
enemy's  bat leries.— Lieut.  Norton 
ioforms  me  Liie  coolness  of  t^ie  offi- 
eers,  scannen  and  marines  ui:der 
his  conimand,  and  attention  to  the 
orders  ^iven,  were  such  as  merit 
the  h'^htst  approl>iiLion,  and  li.dt 
they  in  every  respect  behaved  as 
became  British  seamen. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  you 
for  promotion  Mr.  Overhaiivi,  !- Tips- 
ter's mute,  who  command,  d  '>ie 
of  the  cutters,  and  wlio  h.is  pa  ,aed 
his  examination  for  lieutenant. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  <kr.» 
(Signed)  J.  R.  DACREb,jun. 
To  James  Richard  Dacies, 

esq.    vice-admiral  of  the 

white,  &c. 

Names  of  the  vessels  capttirc  J. 

The    Sau    Antonio    (loner    of 


aaarque)  vf  qm  g«a  and  W  jT.ni, 
ironi  &u  SefajST^tfa  bpqnd  ixy  Vera 
Cruz. 

Tl)eI>efc«A4o  (Spaaish  lyiTateer} 
of  one  gmv  and  .SO  anen,.  frocn  a 
<;nti9e4  I^hiihI  to  St.  Jago  4e  Cubk. 

Brig  (naoit  unkaown)  oi  fcur 
guns. 

(Signed)        J.  R.Dac&es,juq. 

Siori^  Fori  Aoy^f^  OcU  4,  Ib06. 
Sir, 
Having  received  the  letter,  d" 
which  the  inclosed  is  a  copy,  tinm 
Captain  Morris,  of  his  n*9}«*?T'.-*s 
sl(»op  Elk,  acquainting  me  of  r.  x 
si  cop  havina:  destroyed  the  A'.'.i- 
ance  Ficnch  orivasieer,  of  live 
guns  and  seventy -five,  men,  beloo^- 
mg  to  Ouad;doupe,  I  tiansniii  it 
to  you  for  their  lordships^  xnlbrnia- 
tlon. 

lam,  &c. 

J.  R.  Dkcrtu 

His  wu^sty*s  hrig  Rik^  at  sea, 
Oct.  1,  1806,  11/.  «. 
Sir, 
I   havc'to  inform   yon,   I   this 
dav*  at   neon   chased,    per  s:jrn.d 
from  his  maj'^^iy's  ship  KWplua:, 
a  schooner  in  theN.  N.  AV.  v  hich 
I  came  up  ^\ilh,  after  a  h;ird  imtv 
of  nine  hours,  pj^cvioiH  to  which  1 
h.Kl   carried   away   my   main-Mp- 
g.'dant  iTia/.t,  and  sprung  the  t<»,- 
misc,     i\s   I  was  fearful    ci   iJ^t 
ci/ue  j}Hiii'n;r  tiie  M-ind  of  me,  I 
liuMi'lit  it  most  au'kl.s:iblc  on  cx^zr-l 
i^..  \Hj9  :o  run  her  on  board,  t!i;i.  1 
ri'?''i  a».iU*  certiiin  or  dc>iioyli 
hi  ;  in  v  hich  slie  received  so  mu 
diA  x.ii  <tf  r.^  to  occasion  her  sio^^in;; 
sii'irly   vtAur  we   had    exriiaiice'- 
the  prisoners.     Shf  proves  the  Al-^ 
liunco,    Fitnch   p'ivateer,   of  hvol 
pjiuis   (one  "iong    l'2-|K>uadcr,  Li%a 


•  Mr.  Howard,   giinocr ;    Mts^rs.    Qverhajid   a:ni    Bircli,    musier'sMn»t€s  >   >&J 
Pitcbcr,  Lieuteaaat  of  jMrioct;  A^.  Iicriche,  piiraer;  and  Mr.  Ikirnci,  carper -cr, 
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ilxcs,  and  two  Id-poundnr  «trrotl'> 
ades)y  with  a  compleineni:  of  75 
meof  commanded  of  AiIexaAder 
St.  Holm^y  from  Guadalotipe  three 
months,  had  captured  the  English 
brig  Neptune,  f^om  Jamaica  to 
Exuma,  and  two  Americaa  schoo- 
ners. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 
(Signed)  Gko.  Mo&iLis. 

To  James  Richard  Dacres» 

esq.  5cc.  kc.  Jamaica. 

Sbarit  Port  Royaif  Oct.  S»  1 806. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inclosey  for 
the  information  of  the*  right  hon. 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  the  copy  of:  a  ktter  I 
have  received  from  captaiu  Cham- 
bers, of  the  Port  Mahon,  detailing 
the  capture  of  the  Spanish  letter 
of  marque,  St.  Joseph,  by  the  boats 
of  that  sloop,  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant  Marshall,  by  cutting 
her  out  of  a  harbour,  in  Cuba,  (de- 
fended by  a  tower,)  into  whidi  the 
sloop  had  chased  her. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  R.Dacre$* 

His  majesty s  sloop  Port  Mahom^ 


Sir, 


/hat  26,  1806. 


A  Spanish  armed  brig  was  yes- 
terday chased  by  his  majesty's 
sloop  Port  Malion  under  my  com- 
mand«  into  the  intricate  harbour  of 
Baizes,  which  is  defended  by  a  high 
tower  mounted  with  two  heavy 
firuns.  At  nine  is  the  evening  the 
boats,  were  dispatched  under  the 
comnund  of  lieutenant  John  Mar- 
shall, assisted  by  lieutenant  Wray, 
and  Mr.  John  Kobson  gunner,  to 

'\  her  out*  This  mommg  at  one 
was  boarded  under,  a  he^ivy 


fire  of  mat  guns  and  small  armi* 
from  the  vessel  and  battery,  {xm 
which  she  was  moored  by  a  line,) 
and  carried*  Much  difficulty  at- 
tended getting  her  out,  as  she 
grounded  witliin  pistol-shot  of  the 
battery,  from  which  several  shots 
struck  her.  She  proves  to  be  the 
Spanish  letter  of  marque,  St.  Joseph* 
armed  with  one  long  eighteen* 
,  pounder  on  a  pivot  amid-ships,  four 
Impound  carronades,  and  two 
4^pounders,  wkh  swivels,  pikes* 
and  masquetry,  and  thirty  iKen, 
who  were  on  deck  to  recerve  our 
boats ;  from  Havaiinah,  bound  to 
Campechy,with  bmndy,  dry  goods, 
&c.  It  is  very  gratifying  for  me 
to  add,  that  although  several  of 
the  oars  were  brokeiT  and  boats 
damaged  by  shot  while  rowing  to 
the  attack,  yet  not  a  man  yras  hurt. 
I  hope,  sir,  you  wlU  conceive  that 
the  capture  of  this  vessitl,  situated 
and  defended  as  above  recited,  was 
fully  adequate  to  the  force  employ- 
ed, and  that  jt  reflects  great  credit 
on  lieutenant  Marshall,  the  officer^ 
and  seamen  employed* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Samvbl  Chanbees. 
To  James  Richard  Dacres, 

esq.  vice-admiral  of  the 

blue,  &c.  &c. 

FiUram^  Port  Royml,  (kt.  18, 

1806. 

Sir, 

Information  having  been  given 

me  of  a  number  of  small  vessels 

having  been  wen  at  Batabano,  some 

of  which  I  had  reason  to  believe 

might  be  privateers,  a  number  of 

them  occasionally  making  that  place 

and    Trinidad    their    re-^dezvouv 

I  dispatched  on  the  25th  of  August 

the  vessels  named  in  the  margin*, 


^  etsrk  sad  Sapisiserfedoopss  Hyijsf. Fifh  sad  Pike  scheoaen.  « 
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to  brinp  them  out  or  destroy  them 
whh  their  boats,  if  it  appeared 
practicable  with  little'  risk.  Gn 
the  10th  instant  the  Stork  arrived 
Willi  the  pleasing  intelligence  of 
their  having  cat  out  and  oestroyed 
six  armed  vessels  (one  of  which  was 
aFr^ch-privateer  of  fourgutts)  and 
SIX  coasting  vessels :  also,  that  the 
Pike  of  four  giins,  had  captured  a 
{rpanish  schooner  of  ten  gtins  and 
the  Superieure,  a  Spanish  letter  of 
marque^ — I  inclose  you  a'  copy  of 
captains  he  Gteyt  and  Rusfaworth's 
letters  for  their  lordships'  uofbr* 
Bi^tion. 

.    I  ain>  Sec. 
(Signed)        J«  R.  Dacres. 

jflh  majgiys  sloop  Stork^  off  the 
Sir, 


tat^siy 


IshofPines^  Sept.  9,  1806. 


Agreeable  toyour  directions  I  put 
to  sea  from  Port  Royal  on  tile  2Sth 
ultimo  vnth  the  Superieure,  and 
Flying-Fish  and  Pike  schooners. 
On  our  atrtval  off  the  Isle  of  Fmes^ 
I  had  the  mortification  to  learn 
from  the  pilot  the  Stork  could  not 
be  earned  within  thrfty  leagues  of 
the  ha:rbour  of  Batabatio.  I  there- 
fore directed  captain  Rusliworth 
(tp  whose  activity  and  exertions 
I  feel  hi||;hly  ixtdebted)  to  proceed 
with  the  Superieureand  twoscboon- 
ersy  after  havhlg  reduced  their 
dfaug]^  rf  watef  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  Reinforced  them  with  the 
beats  andaparty  of  seamen  and  ma- 
tinesfrom  the  Stork  5  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  toacquaint  you,  theob^ct  of 
jrour  orders  was  effected  in  a  very 
handsome  style ;  for  the  particulars 
of  which,  and  his  subsequent  cap- 
ture of  a  Spanish  letter  of  marque, 
I  have  the  honour  to  refer  you  to 
the  inclosed  letter  from  eaptain 
Rttshwortli.  I'have  also  to  inform 
you  of  die  capture  of*  a  Spanish 
«chQon<?r  of  ten  guns  on  the  SOch 


.ultimo>  by  the  Pil^,  a^  a  sk'ghc 
resistance. 

),  have  the  honour  to  be  ftc. 
(Signed)        Oto.IrsGsTT« 
To  James  Richard  Dacres, 
esq.  Ttee-adnirai  ei  the 
white»  &C.  taw 

Ifis  majesty  s  shop  Si^eneure^  ^ 
the  IsieofPrniit  Spt.  9, 
1806. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honook'  to  acquaint 
you,  afterlttivmg  6ism^esty^$  sloop 
Stork  on  the         day  of  Aagtut 
off  the  Isle  of  Pines,  it  took  os-to 
the  dd  of  thfs  ztiomfa  to  get  off  Mnt 
Gondas.    Distance  N.  w«r%  miles 
from  Batabftno,  who*  I  anchored 
with    the   Flyhig-Flsh    and    Kke 
schooners;  at  midnfght  weighed 
and  stood  for  Baubano,  to  be  off^ 
chat  place  before  br^  of  day,  but 
owing  to  baflling  wmds  it  took  ov 
until  day-light.    I  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  .land,  which  I  accordingly 
did,  with  18  men  from  the  Stork» 
is  from  the  Superiemt,  and   10 
from  the  Fly ing-Fish»  to  guard  the 
boats  )  but  after  landinr  two  xnile$ 
to  wmdward  of  the  battery,  die 
marshy  htegular  ground  strAm^ 
peded  our  march,  and  d^  enemv' 
perceiving  it,  sent  a  party  of  sol^ 
diets  to  way-lay  us  in  the  thick 
bushes;  but  the  most  forward  of 
my  party  eharged  an4  completely 
put  them  to  the  rout,  after  lea^ng 
two  kMed  and  dCe  bacSy  woidided. 
At  that  period  a  general  akntf 
had  spread,  the  mSitia  had  joined 
the  stationary  regidari  in  the  fnou 
aided  by  the  men  firom  the  ship 
ping  in  the  bay.    Our  retreat  being 
thus  cut  off,  we  were  obliged  to 
rush  forward  to  gain  thefbrt,  wfaidte 
I  am  happy  to  say  was  completriy 
carried  m  three  minuter;  tMese* 
my  retreatted  in  ail  direoio&s,  af- 
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ter  firing  two  guns  aiid  a  volley  of 
small  ur-nsy  tow  Aids  ihe  path  we 
were  obliged  to  p;i5s.-  The  bat- 
leity  consisted  of  six  long  eigh teen- 
pounders,  mounted  o;i  travelHne[ 
carriages,  which  -we  spiked,  and 
then  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  the  vessels,  which  consisted  of  one 
fcllncca> pierced  fori 4* guns,  having 
One  18-ponnde»  and  12  blunder- 
busses on  bo:ird  ;  a  schooner,  pierc- 
ed for  1 2 ;  a  French  privateer  of 
four,  and  three  other  Spanish  ves- 
sels,  with  one  gun  each;  six  other 
smaller  with  cargocs»  which  were 
saved,  '.\nd  the  vessels  burnt, /not 
fiiivhig  sufficidnt  men  to  carry  tiicm 
ont.  ^  Th^  ne^xt  morning  eft  me  off 
a  flag  of  tftcc';  from  them  I  learn 
their  loss  was  considerable.  I  arh 
happy  to  add,  we  had  onlv  one  man 
badly  wounded  on  the  occasion. 
I  also  feel  it  my'duty  to  state  the 
great  assistfance  I  received  from 
lieutenants  Russell  and  Murray, 
and  su6-lieutenants  Blake  and 
Brown,'  The  seamen  and*marmes 
nnder  my  command  acted  in  a 
lilost  gallant  manner.  *rivo  days 
after  i '  captured  a  Spanisn  armed 
schooner,  St.  John,  of  three  guns, 
and  35  men,  after  a  slight  resis- 
tance/' 

T  aTYi,  8ccr 
(Sfgn^d)      Edw.  .Rvsh  woRtH. 
George  Le  Geyt,  esq.  com- 
mander   of  his    maj^st)''s 
^  ^sloop  Stork. 

DECEMBER.  . 
Admrahy-officf^  Dec,  2. 
This  gn>-ettechntaTnsthe  fdlowing 
mclosure'  to  lord  Collingwood  : 

.  HefiommUf  ^  Majorca^  Oct,  22 » 
My  lord,  , 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  ,  acquaint 
your  lordship  that,  last  night,  the 
four  qutt^rs  belonging  to  his  majes- 
ty's ship  Rcnomm^  under  my 
command,   gallantly    entered  the 

1806. 


port  of  Colon,  in  the  islan:!  of  Ma- 
jorca ;  and,  notwithstandr  ig  the* 
fire  from  the  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
and  also  of  that  from  the  towcr^ 
they  boarded  and  capfeureJ  one 
tartan,  mounting  four  guns  and 
two  settees,  one  of  them  mounting 
three  guns,  Spaniards,  deeply  laden 
with  grain.  The  two  settees  were 
with  gre.at  difficulty  brought  out 
of  tlie  port, ;  but  the  tartan  got  oi^ 
shore,  was  set  fire  to,  and  blew  up. 
Lie^t.  sir  W.  Parker  commanded 
the  boats,  and  was  assisted  by  act- 
ing lieut.  W.  Webster,  lieut.  Henry 
Murton  of  the  royal  marines,  and 
Mr.  Tim.  Murray,  boatswain; 
these  ofHcers,  together  with  the 
petty  officers,  seaman,  and  marines, 
were  volunteers ;  and  I  feel  happy 
in  reporting  to  your  lordship  their 
gallant  and  steady  conduct  did  them 
the  greatest  credit,  and  merits  every 
commendation.  •  Qjie  seaman  was 
>  wounded  in  the  enterprise. 

Thomas  Livingstone. 

[Anotfier  letter  to  his  lordship, 
from  i  the  same  officer,  dated  off 
Miijorca,  Oct,  23,  sUtes,  that  the 
same  party  who  cut  out  tlie  vessels 
aboye^mentioned,  brought,  oa  the 
night  of  the  21  &t,  from  under  the 
fire  of  die  tower  of  Falconara,  a 
Spanish  settee,  naountiug  two  guns. 
In  performing  this  service,  our 
people  were  much  annoyed  by 
musquetry  from  behind  the  bushes, 
which,  wounded  one  man;  on 
wiicii  sir  W.  Parker  landed  with 
a  few  marines  and  seamen,  and 
having  killed  oije  Spaniard,  and^ 
driven  the  rest  off,  rejoined  the  ship 
without  any  otlier  loss-j 

Adndrahy-offuey  Dec,  13. 

A  let  ter  from  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent 
incloses  the  following : 

Fkra^  at  Sea,  Nov,  26. 
My  lord, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  yoa 
(I)  that, 
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that,  this  mormng,  18  leagues  to 
the  westt^rard  of  Oporto,  wc  disco- 
vered an  anxjed  lugger  a  few  miles 
distant,  swet  pmg  very  fast  from  t». 
It  falling  calm,  tliere  was  not  a 
probability  of  the  ship  gettfng  with- 
y\  gunshot  of  her,  therefore  I  sent 
the  boats  irtid^er  the  command  of 
lieut.  Fiirber,  first  of  the  Flora,,  in 
chase  'of  her  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  through  the  exertion  of  this 
V gallant  ojficer,  the  Spanish  higger 
priratecr  El  Espedarte  of  Vigo, 
mounting  six  carriage  guns,  besides 
•  swivels,  musketoons,  and  muske- 
try, with  41  men,  was  fapturfid, 
and  only  in  sight  of  tlie  ship  ftom 
the  loast-heact 

Lr.  O.  Bland-. 

Forfsmtuthj  Dfc.  17. 

The  Termagant,  which  arrived 
here  this  day,  brought  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  oi  tlie  total  loss 
of  the  Athenienne,  of  64?  guns> 
on  her  passage  to  Miilta,  by  strik- 
ing  on  the  Esquerries  rocks,  near 
Tunis,  in  a  gale,  on  the  20th  of 
October  last.  The  following  ate 
the  names  of  the  persons,  abore  the 
rank  of  sailors,  who  lost  their  lives : 
captain  Raynsford ;  Keuts.  Swin- 
burne, M'Millan,  and  Saltef ;  'capt. 
Stains,  and  lieots.  Moss  and  MTn- 
dcn,  of  tlie  marines ;  Mr.  Griffin, 
stfrgeon ;  the  boatswain,  carpen- 
ter, and  guujier ;  Messrs.  Hennell, 
Kome,  Morfison,  Newman,  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Bliickburn,  midshij)- 
rocn,  passengers  :.  lieut.  Barket^*f>f 
the  Melpomene  ;  ensign  Banker,  of 
the  37th  le^inicnt  j  and  the  carpen- 
ter'of  LaBcrgere  sloop.— Persons 
•  saved :    lieuts.    John    and    Janies 

Little,  and Pym  ;  Mr.  Gocd^ 

win,  purser ;  Messrs.  Manning  and 
Francis,  midshipmen  ;  Mr.  Parker, 
master ;  Afr.  Cannon,  master's 
mate.  Passengers :  brigadier-gene- 
ral Campbell ;  Mr.  Byron,  surgeon 


of  the  Endymion ;  Mr.  Dyer,  to 
join  the  Juno ;  Messrs.  G*  Thome, 
S.  McLean,  and  S.  Wells,  'of  Lx 
Bergcrc.  Seamen  sav^d^  121  y 
women  ditto,  2 — 123,  officers  and 
seamen  lost,  M7. — The  conduct 
of  capt.  Raynsford  is  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms.  When  the  ship 
struck,  he  declared  he  would  be  the 
last  to  quit  her.  It  was  owing  to 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  au- 
thority he  employed,  that  so  ma- 
ny lives  were  saved.  The  ship  had 
on  beard  10,000/.  m  specie. 

jldmiralty-officey  Dec.  20. 

This  gazette  contains  a  letter 
frorti  rear  admiral  sir  A.  Cochrarte^ 
dated  Northumberland,  Barbadoes^ 
Nov.  4,  which  incloses  .two  letters 
from  captain  Sayer,  of  the  Galatea  ^ 
one  from  capt.  Briggs,  of  the  Or-- 
jiheus  'y  and  two  from  lieut.  Dean, 
of  the  Dominica  armed  brig.  Capt» 
Sayer's  first  letter  states  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Spanish  privateer,  by  the 
barge  of  the  Galatea,  some  mile? 
up  a  river  on  the  Spanish  Main^ 
near  Porto  Cavallo  ;  but,  it,  being: 
impossib!e  to  get  her  out  of  the 
river,  she  was  burnt.  The  second 
relates,  that  three  boats  of  the  Ga- 
latea, under  the  direction  of  t^a^ 
1st  lieutenant,  had  cut  out  four 
Spanish  schooners  from  under  tlie 
batteries  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Spa^ 
niJi  ^  Matn.  Capt.  "Briggs  relates 
the  capture  of  a  French  privateer 
by  the  Orpheus;  and  lieutenant 
Dean,  the  capture  of  a  French  pri- 
vateer, and  the  cuttmg  oat  of  two 
sloops,  Liden  with  sugar  and  rum^ 
from  under  the  batteries  near  St. 
Pierre's,  Martinique. 

D/r.22. — 'A  fire  broke  out  in  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  which 
threatened  alarmtng  consequences* 
Between  four  and  five  o'clock,  the 
f?ames  were  seen  to  burst  from  the 
house  in  which  the  rope  is  baked, 

and 
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ajttd  the  twine^ tarred,  for  the  use  of 
the  sail-makers.  The  wind  was 
high,  arid  blew  directly  towards 
the  rigging  aiid  sail-lofts,  between 
which  atid  the  fire  was  a  liuantity 
of  li,^ht  dry  timber.  Lient.  Smith, 
bf  the  Audacious,  hastened  on 
^ore  with  a  party  of  sailors,  to 
assist  in  extinguiihtng  it ;  but  no 
buckets  were  at  hand :  a  supply 
was  immediately  procured  from 
the  Audacious  ;  and  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  seamen,  the  fire  was 
prevented  from  spreading  further. 
The  same  night  tlie  following 
dreadful  accident  happened  to  the 
driver  of  the  mail-coach  from 
Bristol  to  Birmingham,  within  a 
?ew  miles  of  Thornbury:  The 
coach  was  going  at  a  brisk  rate, 
when  the  guard  observed  the  coach^ 
man  to  fall  off  his  seat  between  tlie 
horses ;  he  got  down,  and  endea- 
voured to  stop  tliem,  but  in  yain. 
He  then  succeeded  in  regaining 
nis  Seat  behind  the  coach,  till  the 
animah  slackened  their  pace,  when 
he  drove  the  coach  in  safety  to 
Thornbiiry^  Where  he  procured  a 
horse,  ana  returned  to  the  coach- 
man, whojii  he  conveyed  back. 
Surgical  assistance  was  instantly 
procured;  but  it  was  fruitless,  as 
pne  of  the  wheels  had  passed  over 
his  neck,  and  it  is  supposed  killed 
him  on  the  Spot.  He  has  left  a  wife 
and  2  children. 

25.  Nine  dwellings,  with  nu- 
merous out-houses,  corn-stacks,  8cc* 
were  destroyed  by  accidental  fire  at 
Acomb^  near  Hexam, 

26.  This  afternoon,  about  half' 
past  one,  was  one  of  the  highest 
tides  ever  remembered.  Boats 
were  rowed  into  Palace  and  Little 
Scotland  yards;  and  the  water 
filled  most  of  the  cellars  about  the 
Horse-guards  and  Parliament  street. 
A  nunaber  of  wharfs,  cellars^  and 
>frar«!iouses,  from  the  top  of  Up- 
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perTkanies  street  to  the  bottom 
of  Lower  Thames  street,  and  in 
Bridge  street,  Blackfriars,  were 
completely  iijundateJ ;  and  also 
the  lower  apartments  of  several 
JiousesinHorsleydown.  The  injury 
sustained  is  considerable.  The 
moon  was  at  full,  but  the  wind 
was  westerly;  Fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  those  quarters  experi- 
enced such  a  visitation. 

The  tide  fose  to  such  a  height 
in  Ipswich,'  that  most  of  the  streets 
were  inundated.  The  water  wad 
two  feet  deep  near  St.  Peter's 
church ;  and  the  common  quay 
was  nearly  overflowed.  AtHampi 
ton,  Sutibury,  Chertsey,  and  simi- 
lar places  near  the  banks  of  thtf  , 
Thames,  the  whole  of  the  country 
was  under  water ;  sind  Kingston 
and  Putney  bridges  were  for  a 
time.nearly  impassable. 

The  whole*  of  the  Scotch  coast 
has  sutft^red  much  during  the  last 
and  preceding  week,  from  the  un- 
USU2U  height  of  the  tide,  both  of 
the  sea  and  the  rivers.  On  the 
20th  instr  the  river  Stinchar,  at 
the  town  of  Ballantrae,  rose  to 
a  prodigious  height,  and  over- 
flotved  the  highway  for  nearly  i 
200  yards.  About  11,  while  thef 
9th  troop  of  the  1st  dragoons,  oil 
their  route  from  Hamilton  for  Ire- 
land, attempted  to  p^ass  the  water, 
five  of  the  horses  witlAJieir  riders 
were  borne  down  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  current.  The  men,  from 
the  weight  of  their  accoutrenients, 
wer,e  some  time  before  they  c^;d 
disengage  themselves  from  the 
animals;  The  inhabifcmts  plunged 
in  to  their  assistance,  and  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  lives  succeeded 
in  saving  those  of  the  soldiers.— 
At. Rothesay  the  tide  lately  rose  so 
high,  that  both  the  quays  were  co- 
vered with  water,  and  many  h>ir- 
i-els  of  herrings  washed  over.  The 
(r2)  watef 
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.    water  m  the  houses  at  this  port 
was  48  inches  deep. 

27.  This<lay  the  Thames  again 
rose  considerably  higher  than  on 
tlie  preceding  day  at  Rotherhithe, 
Lambeth,,and  Milbank,  as  well  as 
at  the  newly-emjjanked  cut  at  the 
Isle  of  Dt>gs,  where  serious  injury 
was  occasioned  by  the  inundation. 
Near  Lambeth. horse- ferry  a  sow 
and  J  2  pigs  were  drownecf. 

Jdmiralty-officey  Dec,  SO. 

The  following  are  copies  of  in- 
-« closures,  transmitted  by  admiral 
Dacres : 

A  letter  from  capu  Inglefield, 
of  the  Hunter,  dated  off  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  Sept.  21,  states  that  he 
captured  that  morning,  after  four 
hours  chase^  the  Spanish  schooner 
San  Joseph  y  Animas  letter  .  of 
marque,  from  Truxillo,  bound  to 
Batabanoy  laden  witk  indigo  and 
sarsaparilla  ;  she  also  was  charged 
with  dispatches,  which  were  landed 
previous  to  her  capture.  She  is 
armed  with  a  long  8-pounder  in 
midships,  an'd  15  small  arms; 
bad  only  13  men  when  taken. 

A  lettpr  from  lieut.  Hall  of  the 
Diligent,  dated  Port  RoyaK  Oc- 
tober 24j,  mentions  the  csqpture,  by 
his  boats,  of  the  French  armed 
schooner  Le  Napoleon,  moimttng 
one  brass  long  '9-pounder,  with 
.  14  men  axuj|pas&engers,  bound  to 
the  city  ™  Su  Domingo,  from 
Samana,  where  she  ivas  going  to 
^get  a  letter  of  marque,  andiier 
complement  of  mep. 

A  letter  from  capt.  Nicholas,  of 
the  Drake,  mentions  the  capture, 
on  the  24th  October,  or  the 
French  schooner  privateer  La  Su- 
perbe,  of  14  guns  (two  9-pounders 
j^nd  twelve  6-pound^r^),  and  94 
men,  comm^ded  by  M.  Houx, 
by  lieut.  Fitton,  in  the  schooner 
Pilt  **  This  officer,**  says  capt.  N. 
<^  ineeting'L^  Superbe  off  cape  Ni- 


chola  Mole  on  the  24th,  ;ifteran" 
arduous  chase  yfnih  sweeps,  got 
within  gun-shot,  and  commencSed 
a  running  fight,  n^hich  he  continu- 
ed with  little  intermission,  and 
in  almost  every  direction,  until 
the  26th,  when  at  nine  A.  M.  Cape 
Mai«e  bearing  N.N.W,  six  leagues^ 
they  were  discovered  froili  the  tops 
of  the  ship  I  commanded  >  and  it 
was  then  that  I  witnessed,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  a  dhplay  of 
skill  and  bravery,  supported  for 
four  hours  and  a  half^  which  en- 
titles the  parties  to  the  greatest 
praise.  The  t^^  schooners  within 
pistol-shot  kept  up  a  constant  fire. 
La  JJuperbe  seeing  us  to  leeward, 
made  many  mantKuvres  to  escape, 
but>Rras  as  often  foiled,  lieut.  Fit- 
ton  carefully  preserving  the  wea- 
ther-gauge ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  desperate  resistance^  until 
she  Vas  in  a  sinking  state,  and, 
when  our  fortunate  leeward  posi- 
tion prevented  further  flight,  that 
the  Frenchman  ran  his  vessel  upon 
th$  rocks  in  Ocoa  bay,  and  dese- 
ed her  accompanied  by  those  of  his 
men  who  were  not  either  killed  or 
dangerously  founded  in  the  ac- 
tion. In  La  Superbe's  hold  were 
found  four  men  already  dead  ef 
their  wounds,  and^  three  whose 
state  affords  little  hope.  They 
allow  that  14  fell  in  the  action  % 
and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
decks,  much  blocKi  musthave.beeii 
shed.  The  Pitt  has  suf&red  tn  her 
sails  and  rigging,  and  had  two  men 
badly  and  six  slightly  wounded ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  prize  off. 
I  am,  &c.        R.  Nicholas/* 

Admiral  Cochrane  has  trans* 
mitted  accounts  of  the  capture  t£ 
the  French  privateer  Guadaloupe 
packet  b^  capt.  Collier,  of  ine 
Wolverirfe,  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber;  and  La  Jeune  Gabriella 
French 
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French  schooner  privateer^Augnste 
Boussard  conimander^  of  eight 
gvmsy  (four  of  which  were  thrown 
overboard  during  the  chase)  and 
75  men,  hj  lieut^ant  Spear,  of  the 
Dart;  and  of  three  otlier  enemy's 
privateers,  of  Gn«  gun  each>  by  dif- 
lerent  cruizers* 

•CC^  Having  by  some  unaccotintable 
accident  omitted,  in  our  Regis- 
ter for  lS04f,  the gaUanc conduct 
of  sir  Nathaniel  Danoe,  off  Pulo 
jiuroy  we  deem  it  but  justice  to 
him  and  the  heroes  who  were 
with  him,  to  insert  his  letter  at 
the  close  of  the  occurrences  for 
the  present  year. 
East  India  Hduse^  Av^,  8,  1804. 
For  the  infiM-matinn  of  die  ho- 
nourable court,  I  beg  leave  \o  ac- 
quaint you,   that  the  Earl  Cam- 
den was  dispatched  from  Canton  by 
the  select  committee  the  31st  of 
January  last ;  and  the  ships  noted 
in  the  margin*  were  putunder^my 
orders,  as  senior  commander  ;  also, 
the  Rolla  Botany  Bay  ship,   and 
the  country  ships,  as  per  margin  f , 
were  put  under  my  charge,  to  con- 
voy as  far  as  our  courses  lay  in  the 
same  direction.     I  was  also  ordered 
to  take  under  my  protection  a  Por- 
tuguese Europe  ship,  thaf  was  ly- 
ing in  Macao  Roads,  whose  super- 
cargo had  solicited  if  from  the  select 
committee. 

Our  passa6;e  down  the  river  was 
•  tecKeus,  an^  the  fleet  much  di- 
spersed ;  the  sliips  being  under  the 
directions  of  their  several  Chinese 
pilots,  I  could  not  keep  them  ^ol-. 
lected  as  I  wished. 


.  The  Gang»,  a  fsist-sailing  brig, 
was  put  under  my  orders  by  the 
select  committee,'  to  employ  in  any 
.manner  that  might  tend  to  the  safe- 
ty or  convenience  of  the  fleet,  till 
we  had  passed  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca. I  was  then  to,  dispatch  her 
to  Bengal. 

We  passed  Macao  Roads  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  di  February,  and  I 
conceive  the  Rolla  had  anchored 
so  near  Macao,  as  not  to  see  the 
fleet  get  under  weigh  and  pass 
through  ;  aldiough  at  the  ;time  I 
had  no  idea  that  could  be  possible, 
especially  as  I  saw  tne  Ocean  in 
shore  of  us  getting  under  weigh, 
burning  bine  ligtics,  and  firing  a 
giui  5  the  Portuguese  diip,  I  sup- 
pose, must  have  been  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  Rolla.  During  the 
nig^it  of  the  5th  of  February  I  car- 
ried an  easy  sail,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  bove-to  for  above  two 
hours,  hoping  to  see  those -^lips; 
but  there  was  no  appearahce  of 
them,  nor  did  they  ever  join"  the 
fleet.-^-On  tlie  14*h  February,  at 
day  break,  we  saw  Pulo  Auro  bear- 
W.  S.  W.  and  at  eight  A.  M.  the 
Royal  George  made  tlie  signal  ifor 
seeing  four  strange  sail '  in  the 
S.  W. :  I  made  the  signal  for  the 
four  ships  noted  in  the  margin  %  to 
TO  down  and  examine  tliem  ;  and 
fieut.  Fowler,  of  the  royal  navy,  ^ 
late  commander  oij^e  Porpoise, 
and  passenger  wid^pne,  havii)g 
haajdsomely  ofFered^ro  go  in  the 
Ganges  brig,  and  inspect  them 
nearly,  I  afterwards  sent  he;*  down 
likewise,  and  from  their  signals  I 
perceived  it  was  an  enemy's  squa- 


»  Warley,  Alfred,  Roval  George,  Coutcs,  Wexford,  Ganores,  Exeter,  Earl  of 
Abergavenny,  Henry  Aadington,  Bombay  Castle,  Cumberland,  Hope,  Dorsetsliire, 
Warren  Hastinn,  Ocean. 

f  Lord  CasUereagh,  Carron,  David  Scott,  ^Goerva,  Ardasier»  Charloti^,  Friend- 
^p,  Shaw  Kiuaroo,  Jah*auageer,  GilvKell,  Neptune. 

i  AlCri^,  lloyal  George,  Bombay  Cftstle,  Hope. 

•  *  (13)  dron  . 
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dron  consisting  of  a  Jine  of  battle 
ihip,  three  frigates,  and  a  brie. 

At  one  P.  M.  I  Fecalied  the  look- 
out ships  by  signal,  and  formed 
the  line  of  battle  in  close  order. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  could  fetch 
in  oUr  wake,  they  put  about ;  we 
kept  in  our  course  under  an  easy 
isaii.  '  At  near  sunset,  they  were 
close  lip  with  our  rear,  and  I  was 
in  momentary  expectation  of  an  at- 
tack there,  and  prepared  to  ,  sup- 
port them ;  but  at  the  close  of  day 
we  perceived  them  haul  to  wind- 
ward. I  sept  lieuti  Fowler  in  the 
Ganees  brig,-  to  station  the  coun- 
try snips  on  our  lee-bow,  by  which 
means  we  were  between  them  and 
the  enemy ;  and  having  done  so,  he 
returned  with  some  volunteers  from 
^he  country  ships, 

^  We  laid-to  in  line  of  battle  all 
night,  bur  mem  at  their  quarters  ; 
at  day-break  of  the  I5th>  we  saw 
'  the  enemy  about  three  miles  to 
windward,  lying- to  ;  we  lioisted  our 
colours,  oflPering  him  battle,  if  he 
chose  to  come  down.  The  enemy's 
/our  ships  hoisted  French  colours, 
the  line  of  battle  ship  carrying  a 
?-ear  admiral's  flag  ;  the  brig  was 
under  Batavian  colours. 

At  nine  A.  M.  finding  they  would 
not  come  down^  we  formed  the 
order  of  sailing,  and  steered  our 
course  under  an  ensy  sail  5  the  ene- 
my then  filled  their  sails,  and  edg- 
ed  towards^B 

At  one  ^ffirl.  finding  tJiey  pro- 
posed to  attack,  and  endeavour  to 
cut  off  our  reary  I  made  the  .signal 
to  tack  and  bear  down  0|i  him,  and 
€"8^8"^  in  succession/  the  Royal 
George  being  the  leading  ship,  the 
Ganges  next,  and  then  the  Earl 
Camden.  This  raapoEuyre  iw'as  cor- 
rectly performed,  and  we  stood  to- 
wards  him  under  a  press  of  sail. 
The  enemy  then  formed  in  a  very 
(:lose  line,  and  opened  their  fire  en 
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the  headmost  ships,  which  was  no( 
returned  by  us  till  we  approached 
him  nearer.  The  Royal  George 
bore  the  .brunt  of  the  action^  and 
got  as  near  the  enemy  as  he  would 
permit  him  ;  the  Ganges  and  Earl 
Camden  opened  their  fire  as  sooti 
as  the  guns  could  have  effect ;  butt 
before^  any  other  ship  could  get 
into  action,  the  enemy  hauled  xhexf 
yrind,  and  stood  away  to  the  east< 
ward  under  all  the  sail  they  could 
set.  At  twp  P.  M.  I  made  the 
signal  for  ^  general  chase>  and  we 
pursued  them  tijl  four  P.  M.  when, 
fearing  a  longer  pursuit  would  car- 
ry us  too  far  from  the  .mouth  of 
the  Straits,  and  considering  the 
immense  property  at  stake,  1  mad^ 
the  signal  to  tack,  and  at  eight  P.  M, 
we  anchored  in  a  sitiiationto  |H:ocee4 
for  the  entrance  of  ^  the  Straits  in 
til e  morning.  As  long  a»  we  could 
distinguish  the  enemy,  we  perceiy^ 
him  steering  to  the  Eastward  under 
a  .press  of  sail.  I'hc  Royal  Geor^ 
ha4  one  man  killed,  and  another 
wounded,  many  shot  in  her  hull, 
and  moie  in  her  sails ;  but  few  shot 
touched  either  the  Camden  or  Gan^ 
ges ;  and  the  fire  of  tlie  enemy 
seined  to  be  ill  directed,  his  shot 
citlier  falling  short,  or  passing  over 
.  us  ■  Capt,  Timins  carried  the  K  oy^ 
al  George  into  action  in  the  most 
gallant  manner.  In  justice  to  xny 
brother  commanders,  I  must  stat^ 
that  every  ship  was  cleared  and 
prepared  for  action ;  and,  as  I  bad 
com mimi cation  with  almost  all  of 
them  during  the  two  d^ys  we  werp 
in  presence  of  the  enemy,  I  found 
them  unanimous  In  the  determined 
resolution  to  defend  the  valuable 
property  intrusted  to  their  charge 
to  the  last  extremity,  with  a  full 
conviction  of  the  successful  eyent  of 
their  exertions  ;  and  this  spirit  w^^ 
fully  seconded  by  the  gallant  ar- 
dour cf  all.Qur'officeiffc  and  ships* 
companie^^ 
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companies.  From  Malacca  I  dis- 
patched lieut.  Fowler,  in  the  Gan- 
ges brig,  to  Pulo  Pinang,  with  a 
packet  from  .the  select  committee  to 
the  captain  of  any  of  his  majesty'* 
fihipsy  solicitini^  their  convoy *to  this 
very  valuable  fleet.  On  arrival  at 
Malacca  we  were  informed  that  the 
squadron  we  had  engaged  was  that 
of  ^dmiisd  Linois,  consisting  of 
the  Marengo,  of  84*  guns,'  the  Belle 
Poule,  and  Semillante,  heavy  fri» 
fates,  a  corvette  of  28,  and  the 
fiatavian  brig  William  of  18  guns. 
— The  28th  February,  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  lat.  40*^  30'  N. 
we  fell  in  with  his  majesty's  sh^s 
Albion  and  Sceptre.  I  was  then 
in  a  very  poor  state  of  health  ;  and 
Mr.  Lance  went  on  board  the  Al- 
bion, and,  by  his  very  able  repre- 
sentation to  capC  Ferrier  of  the 
great  national  consequence  of  the 
Hon.  company's  ships,  he  was  in- . 
duced  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet- — 
On  the  3d  of  Alarch  I  dispatoked 


the  Ganges  brig  with  a  letter  to  the 
right  hon.  tlie  governor  gaienil, 
giving  an  account  .of  our  action^ 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  honourable 
court. — We  arrived  at  St.  Helena 
the  9th  of  June,  undfir  convoy  of 
his  majesty's  ship  Plantagenct  witJi 
the -addition  of  the  Carnrarthen, 
capt.  Dobree,  and  five  whalers* 
Accompailying  ihis  I  send  a  chart 
of  the  entrance  of  tlie  Straits  of 
Malacca,  with  the  situations  of  the 
jleet  on  the  14th  and  L5th  February, 
which  will,  I  trust,  convey  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  action  tlian  any- 
written  description- 

X  am,  &c. 

Earl  Camden,  Aug.  6,  ISOt 

Names  of  the  whalers, — William 
Penning,  Brook  Watson,  Thomas, 
or  Young  Tom,  Betsey,  Eliza, 
and  the  Blackhouse,  from  the  Qok^ 
of  Guinea,  joined  us  atse-^u 
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I)ied  under  2  years    5405 

between  2  and    5  202$ 

5  and  10    822 

10  and  20    635 


20  and  .$0-1329 
30  and  40 -1782 
40  and  50- 1793 
50  and  CO- 1503^ 


BIRTHS  in  tie  year  1806. 

JoH,  4.  Lady  of  Capt*  Byng,  R. 
N.  a  son. 

-    5.  Lady  ofCapt- Halkett,R.N. 
a  daughter. 

19.  Countess    of    Banbury,    a 
daughter. 

21.  Countess  of  Elgin,  adaugb* 
jer. 

2  k  Lady  of  lieut.  general  ^Jan. 
^iiTgh^Lm,  ^Ctughter* 


60  and  70-  1265  I  90  and  100  99 

70  and  80-  859 jj  100 2 

80  an4  90.-  414  }  104  •  ^  •  .  .  1 


/>^.  2.  Countess  of^^lesibrd,  a 
daughter. 

6.  Lady  of  sir  Thomas  Whicli- 
cote,  bart.  a  son. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  William  Ram- 
say, hart,  a  son.  * 

— .  Lady   Janet   Buchanan,    a 
daughter. 

9.  Lady  of  sir  Henry  Oxendoq, 
bart.  a  daughter." 

IL  Countess    of  Loudon    an4 
Moir.i,  a  daughter. 

(I  ^)  1.1.  Udj 
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1 1.  LacTy  Dimboync,  a  son, 

20.  h'ddy  Holland,  a  daughter. 

21.  Countess  of  Mansfield,  a  son. 
— .  L;;^dy  .'Ogilby,  a  daughter. 

23.  Countess  of  Aboyne,  a  son. 
2,5.  Lady    Mary    Stopford,    a 

daughter. 

its,  Hon.  J^lrs.  Erskine,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

March  lf>.  Lady  of  hon.  general 
St.  John,  a  daughter. 

17.  Viscountess  Mahon,  a  son. 
' .     22.  Lady  C.  Drummond,  a  son. 

24.  Lady  Charlotte  Duhcorobe, 
a  son. 

^/rH.  2.  Lady  of  sir  Christ. 
Willoughby,  bart.  a  daughter. 

4.  Lady  Harriet  Frampton,' a 
daughter. 

6.  Hon.  Mr5.  Berkeley,  a  son. 

8.  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Simpson,  a 
daughter. 

9.  Lady  of  sir  George  Prcscott, 
•bart.  a  daughter. 

•  25.  Lady  Lovaine,  a  s''n. 
'  — .  Lady      of     sir 
Cholmeley,  bart.  a  daughter. 
M^y  2.  Lady  Kipf^,  a  daughter. 
20.  Hon.  Mrs.  IViylc*,  a  son. 
11.  Duchess     cf    Beaufort,     a 
daughter. 

25.  Lady  Charlotte  Hope,  a 
daughter. 

22.  Lady  Orde,  a  daughter. 
2S.  Lady  Borin^don,  a  son. 
Si.  Crunte&s  Talbot,  a  son. 
Juuf.  l.JLady  of  colonel  Gore 

Langtcn,^KP.  a  daughter. 

2-^  Lad^n  rear  admiral. Sutton, 
a  daughter. 
'   4.  Vicountess  Arbuthnot,  a  son. 

Ji.  Lady  Gnmthanr,  a  daughter. 

9.  Lady-  of  brigadier-genenil 
Mr^uro,  a  daugliier. 

H.  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  J,  Tumour, 
a  (fcn:,'hrcr. 

17.  Lady  E.  Lofius,  a  son. 

21'.  Countess  of  Chichester,  a' 
dautrhter. 

2(L  Countess  Cewpcr,   an  heir. 


Montague 


27.  Hon.  Mrs.  Flunket,  a  son* 
%S.  Hon.  Mrs.  H.  Blackwood, 

a  daughter. 

July.  2.  Hon.  Mrs.  Leighton, 
a  son. 

9.  Hon.  Mrs.  £.  Rice,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

1 3.  Hon.  Mrs.  Ersktn^,  of  Car- 
dross,  a  son. 

15,  Hon.  Mrs.  Paget,  a  son. 

•  •— .  Countess    of  Albemarle,  a 
daughtet. 

24.  Hon.Mrs.Oiiphant  Murray, 
a  daughter. 

28.  Hon.  Mrs.  F.  Irby,  a  son. 
jfug.  2.  Lady  cf  rt,  hon.  Maa* 

rice  Fitzgerald  a  son. 

3.  Lady  of  hon.  brigadier-gene- 
ral Steward,  a  son. 

— •  Hon.  lady  Cotton,  a  son 
and  heir. 

-^.  Lady  of  sir  John  Kennaway, 
bart.  a'dai^hter. 

— .  Countess  Dalhousie,  an  heir. 

4.  Lady  Loraine,  a  son. 

6.  Lady  ^ Riddell,  a  daugh<> 

ter, 

7.  Lady  Macdonald  Lockhart, 
a  daughter. 

22.  Lady  Henry  Fitzrcy,  a 
da'.jghter. 

2:i.  Lady  Charlotte  Howard,  a 
son. 
— .  Viscountf  saAtcheson,anheir. 

29.  Lady  Petre,  two  sons. 
Scft.  5.  Lady  Charlotte  Goold, 

a  sen. 

1 1 .  Hon.  Mrs.  Ramsay,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

16.  Countes^  of  Corke,  a  daughr 
ter. 

23.  Lady  Amelia  Kaye,  a  daugh^ 
ter. 

— .  Lady  MaryTaJbot,  adaugh* 
ter. 

26.  Hon.  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Stewart,  a  son, 

— .  Lady  Lambert,  a  son. 

29.'  Lady  of  sir  W^iam  Paxton, 


a  son. 
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.  Oct,  1.  Lady  of  sir  John  Duntze, 
bart.  an  heir. 

7.  Lady  of  brigadier-general 
Nepean,  a  son. 

9.  Lady  Catharine  Graham,  a 
daughter. 

;  — ,  Princess  of  Hesse,  a  prince. 
12.  Lady  of  sir  James  Gordon, 
bart.  a  daughter. 

14.  Lady  of  right  hon.  col.  Ward, 
a  son. 

15.  Lady  of  sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
bart.   a  daughter. 

.  15.  Lady  of  sir  Wm.  Blackett, 
bart.  a  daughter. 

26.  Hon.  Mrs.  Laurence  Dun- 
das,  a  son. 

Nov.  4.  Lady  of  sir  Hungerford 
Hoskins,  bart.  a  daughter. 

10.  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Ryder, 
a  son. 

24.  Lady  S.  M.  Stanley,  an  heir. 

— .  Marchioness  of  Winchester, 
JL  daughter. 

— .  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  a 
son. 

Dec.  2.  Lady  of  sir  Robt.  Wi- 
gram,  bart.  a  son. 

3.  Countessof  Clonmell,  adaugh- 
ter. 

8.  Lady  Mary  Murray,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

9.  Lady  of  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
bart.  a  daughter. 

10.  Lady  £liz.  Norman,  a 
daughter. 

11.  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Dundas, 
^  son. 

20.  Lady  William  Beauclerc,  a 
daughter. 

28.  Lady  Forbes,  a  son. 

•— •  Lady  Emily  Wellesley,  a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES  in  the  year  1806. 

Jan.  13.  Sir  Charles  Grave  Hud:, 
son,  ban.  to  miss  Holford.- 

23.  Willjun  Sloane,  esq.  to  lady 
Grertrude  iffward^ 


23.  Geo.  Frake  Evans,  esq.  to 
lady  Carbery. 

— .  Clement  Debbing,  esq.    to  ■ 
lady  Charlotte  Butler. 

30.  R,  C,   Graves,  esq.   to  the 
hon.  C.  Twisletoii. 

Fi^b.  3.  Rev.  J.  Foster,  to  hon. 
miss  St.  John. 

,  7.  Sir  T.  G.  Carmichael,  bart. 
to  miss  Janet  Dundas^ 

March  1 1 .  Rear  admiral  Sotheby; 
to  lady  Mary  Anne  Bourke. 

26.  W.  Watkins,esq.  to  the  hon. 
C.  Devereiix. 

27.  S.  Cassan,esq.  to  lady  Lucy 
Hall. 

Afyril  10.  Prince  Bariatinski,  to 
the  fion.  miss  Dutton. 

11.  Sir  S.  R.  Glynne,  bart.    to 
hon.  Mary  Neville. 

17.  Capt.  Digby,  R.  N.  to  vis- 
countess Andover. 

20.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  K.  B- 
to  m»ss  Packenham; 

May  I.  Benjamin Linthome, esq. 
to  lady  Lester. 

— .  Francis  Savage,  Esq.  to  lady 
Harriet  Butler. 

2.  Lord  Robt.  Seymour,  to  hon* 
miss  Chetwyrid. 

8.  Lord  Kinnaird,  to  lady  C.  O. 
Fitzgerald. 

— .  Willoughby  Cotton,  esq.  to 
hon.  miss  Coventry. 

17.  Hon.  William  Herf>ert,  to 
hon.  L.  Allen. 

— .  Hon.  and  rev.^krce  ButleTj 
to  miss  M.  S.  Vemoi^B 

19.  Hon.  Hugh  I^Ky,  to  miss 
Manners  Sutton. 

June  10.  Osborne  Markham,  esq. 
to  lady  Mary  Thynne. 

11.  Lord   Roilo,    to    miss  A. 
Greig. 

17.  Viscount  Fitzharris,  to  hon. 
miss  Dashwood. 

— .  Col.  Vansittart,  to  hon.  miss 
Caroline  Eden. 

19.  Sir  W.  P.  Call,  bart.  to  lady 
Louisa  Forbes. 

26.  Andrew 
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26,  Andrew  Wedderburn,  esq. 
^o  Hon.  Louisa  Eden. 

July  2.  Hon.coU  Bligh,  to  lady 
Sophia  Stewart.  .  ^ 

8.  Viscount  Milton,  to  hon.  miss 
Dund^s. 

'      17.  Hon.  W.  H,  Hare,  to  miss 
Bough. 

22.  Hon.  Mr.  Bagot,    to  miss 

_..  Right  hon.  Nicholas  VansiD- 
tart,'to lion.  Catherine  Eden. 

24-..  Hon.  Henry-  Brand,  to  mis.s 
PyneCrosbie.      ^  ( 

28.  Lord  Ossulstone,  to  made- 
pioiselle  de  Gramont. 

28.  Lord  Walpole,  to  Mrs.  Chan). 

berlayne.  ,,,  ,    , 

.  Viscount  Monck,   to    la4y 

Frances  French. 

si.  Lord  Elphinstone,  to  Jady 
Carmichael. 

Aug.  1.  Sir  James  Montgomery^ 
bart.  to  lady  Elizabeth  Douglas. 

11.  Hon.  C.  A.  Pelham,  to  miss 
Simpson.  ,  ■      ^    .,. 

17.  Lord  Foley,  to  lady  CecUi^ 
Fitzgerald. 

19.  John  Manners,  erq.  M.  P;  to 
the  duchess  of  Roxburgh. 

Sept.  1.  Hon.  capt.  Herbert,  to 
miss  Head*  •    . 

4.  Hon.  Gilbert  Elliott,  to  miss 

Prydone.  , .    t^. 

9.  Lord  Marsham,  to  rhiss  Pitt. 

H.  William  Gosling,  esq  to  hon. 
Charlotte  jfcrey. 

Oct.  3.  ^FHenry  Carew,  bart. 
^0  miss  Palk. 

26.  John  Allen,  esq.  to  lady 
Frances  Tumour.  , 

Nov,  18,  Sir  Walter  Bnsco, 
bart.  to  miss  Lester. 

29,  The  «ldest  son  of  sir  Henry 
Hawley,  bart.  to  miss  Shaw. 

Dec.  1.  Earl  of  Ancram,  to  lady 
Jlarriott  Montague. 
.    J  5.  Hon.  col.  Lumley,  to  miss 
f/i.  Tahourdin. 

21.-^  Hon,  and  rev.  -—  Bagot, 
fp  jady  Harriet  Villiers. 


30.    Sir  Thomas  Roberts,  bart. 

to  miss  Walton. 


DEATHS. 

Oct.  5.  1805.    Charles   marquis 
Comwalljs.  - . 

Jan.  3.  1806.  Lady  Vandepur. 

4.  Sir  William  Oglander,  bart. 

5.  Margrave  of  Anspach. 

J  2.  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  bait. 

\6.  Sir  John  Hales,  bart. 

21.  Peter  Perchard,  esq.  alder*, 
man  of  London. 

23.  Right  hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  3^c. 

SO.  Thomas  Skinner,  Esq.    aU 
derman  of- London. 

— r.  Lord  Somers. 

Feb,  4.  Hon.  col.  Carleton^ 

19.  Mrs.  C:^rter,  the  poetess  aftd 
Greek  translator.' 
'  22.  James  Barry,  esq.  the  cele.- 
brated  painter. 

26.  Admiral   sir  Andrew  Mit- 
chell, K.  B. 

— .  Hon.  miss  Orde  Pawlett. 

— .  Viscount  Pery. 

March  ^.  Sir  Lionel  Copley,  bart. 

6.  Dowager  countess  of  Brad* 
ford. 

— .  Lady  Oeorgiana  Augustsi 
Eliot. 

19-  Sir  JohnTalbot  Dillon,  bart, 
22.  Marquis  of  Ely. 

30.  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

31.  Earl  Macartney. 

April  1.    Prince    Frederick    of 
Prussia. 

9.  3ir  James  Chatterton,  bare 

--r.  His    serene   Jiighness    th^ 
Stadtholder. 

17.  Earl  of  Lanesborough. 
'   19.  Mr.  John   Russell,  painter 
in  crayons  to  his  majesty. 

May  3.  Sir  Richard  Ford,  knight, 
the  Bow-street  magistrate. 

8.  Ann  Yearsley,^he  poetical 
milk-maid  of  Bristol 
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19.  Lord  Monson. 
.21.  Princess  of  Asturias. 
23.  Sff  Arthur  Clarke,  bart. 
2*.  Duke  of  Argyll. 
SO.  Hon,  Mrs.  Paget. 
June   4.     Sir    Charles    Davers, 
jbart* 

7.  feishop  of  Limerick, 

14.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  bart. 

15.  I^ady  Charlotte  Browne. 

*  2L  Lord  Sondes. 

— •  Prince    Francis    Xavier,  of 
.  Poland. 

July  2    Hon.  Mary  Leigh. 

5.  Hon.  Arthur  Dillon,  brother 
of  Henry,    the  eleventh   viscount  - 
Dilloi^  of  Ireland,  archbishop  and 
^uke  of  Narbonne. 

8.  Sir  Charles  Playters,  bart. 

•  15.  Lady  Mary  Duncan. 

17.  Sir  RicharASuUivan,  bart. 

21.  Sir- John  Musgrave,  bart. 

SO   Earl  of  LandafF. 

Aug.  3.  Lady  of  sir  M.  W.  Rid- 
}cy,  bart. 

7.  Hon.  Mrs.  Fred.  Irby. 

12.  Dowager  lady  Dacre. 

17.  Countess  of  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe. 

23.  Hon.  W.  H.  Bouverie. 

28-  General  Campbell. 

29.  Lady  Frances  Hay. 

Seft;.  8.  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brian,  the 
jprell  known  Irish  giant. 

11.  Rev,  John. Brand,  secretary 
of  the  antiquarian  society. 

12.  Lord  Thurlow. 

13.  Right  hon.  Charles  James 
Fox,  secretary  of  state,  &c. 

^   20.    The   hereditary    prince   pf 
l^runswick. 
'30.  Earl  of  Clermont. 

Oct.  2.  Hon.  miss  Cholmon- 
4eley. 

4.  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.  P.  bi- 
shop of  St.  Asaph. 

6.  I-ady  Buckworth  Heroij. 
'9.  Hon.  Mrs;  Hunter. 

15.  Counteg  of.  Kenmare. 
'.  J9.  Lady  iftielia  Gamon. 


2k  Lady  Alva. 

28.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  aur 
thor  of  sonnets  and  otiier  celebrat- 
ed works. 

h!ov\  1.  Baroness  dowager  San- 
dys. 

5.  I^ord  Ponsonby. 

6.  Lady  of  sir  John  Duntze^ 
bart. 

10.  His  serene  highness  the  duke 
of  Bfunswiclf. 

13.  Earl  of  Galloway. 

18.  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  bart. 

2:^.  Lady  Muncaster. 

24.  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  bart^ 

25.  Admiral  sir  Richard  King, 
bart. 

26.  Rev.  sir  Richard  Cope,  bart, 
Dec,  7.  Right  hon.  sir  Charles 

Morgan,  bart.  military  judge  adi 
vocate  general. 

— .  Hon.  George  Lyon  Bowes, 

9.  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg. 

20.  Princess  Wilhelmina  of  Nas» 
(>au  Dietz. 

26.  Lady  Arabella  Rawdon. 


PROMOTIONS  in  thyear  ISO^, 

Downing-sir^et,  Jah.  21.  Tho- 
mas Hislop',  esq.  brigadier-general 
of  his  majesty's  forces  serving  in 
the  leeward  and  windward  Charib^ 
bee  islands,  ^  appointed  governor 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
i^and  of  Trinidad.        ^^ 

Dublin  Casile^  Jan.  ^"^iH^v*  John 
Kearney,  D.  D.  provos^r  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  promoted  to  the 
bishopric k  of  Ossory,  vice  Hamil^ 
ton,  dec. — Rev.  George  Hall,  D.  D . 
to  be  provost  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  vice  Kearnc)'. 

JfowniHgmtfreeff  Jan.  25.  Hon. 
Lyndsay  Burrell,  appointed  hi» 
majesty's  secretary  of  legation  at 
the  court  of  Dresden. 

mttehally  Jan.  28.  Rev.  Hugl^ 
Cholmondeley;  M*  A.  to  be  dean 
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of  the  cathedral  cjburch  of  Chester, 
^vJc^  Cotton,  dec. 

.  lyb'tehalU  Jan.  29.  Right  hoti. 
William  earl  of  Nortlicsk,.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  and  sir  Richard 
John  Strachan,  bart,  rear-admiral 
of  the  blue,  created  knights  of  tlie 
Bath.— Thomas  Ma sterman  Hardy, 
esq.  captain  in  the  royal  navy^ 
created  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Dauming'Sirest,  Feb,  1.  Henry 
Bentinck,  esq.  to  be  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  settlements  of  De- 
nirrara  and  £ss6quibo. 

Downing  street,  Feb.  4.  Sir  Henry 
kussell,  knt.  to  be  chief  justice,  and 
?ir  William  Burroughs,  bart,  to  be 
one  of  the  puisne  judges,  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature  at  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal. 

.  ^ueeiCs-^lactf  Feb,  5.  H^nry 
viscount  Sidmouth,  sworn  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  vice  earl  of  West- 
moreland.— Right  hon.  Francis  earl 
of  ,Moira  5  ^^ght  hon.  Richard 
Chandos  earl  Temple ;  right  hon. 
.  Henry  Petty,  commonly  called 
lord  Henry  Petty,  chantellor  and 
tmder-treasurer  of  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer (  right  hon.  Charles  Gi^y ; 
and  right  hon.  Qiarles-James  Fox  ^ 
sworn  of  his  majesty's  most  honour- 
able privy  council. — Right  hon. 
George-John  earl  Spencer,  K.  G. 
and  right  hon.  William  Windham, 
sworn  two  of  his  majesty's  princi- 
pal secr^kies  of  state,  vice  Iqrds 
HawkesWffy  and  Castlereagh.— 
Right  hon.  William  lord  Auckland 

iand,  in  hi^^ibsence,  the  right  hon. 
Lichard  Chandos  earl  Temple),  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  committee 
of  council  appointed  for  the  con- 
sderation  of  all  m^^ters  rdat- 
ittg  to*  trade  and  foreign  plan- 
tations, vice  (hike  of  Montrose  and 
|dr.  Rose. 

mitebetU,  Ffih,  J.     Right  hon. 
Thomas  {Irskine,    created  baroo 
1 


Erskine,  of  Restbrmd  castle^  co* 
Cornwall. 

Queen's 'falacf,  Feb.  7.  Right 
hon.  George '  viscount  Morpeth  ; 
fight  hon.  John  Townshend,  coni- 
monlycalled  lord  John  Town^end ; 
right  hon.  Thomas  lord  Erskine  ; 
arid  right  hon»  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  ;  sworn  of  his  majesty's 
most  honourable  privy  council.— 
Right  hon.  Thomas  lord  Erskine, 
sworn  lord  high  cliancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  vice  lord  Eidon.— rRight 
hon.  Charles- James  Fox,  sworn  one 
of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  vice  lord  Mulgrave. 

CarUon-bousey  Feb.  7.  William 
Adam,  esq.  one  of  his  majesty's 
counsel,  and  attorney-general  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  appointed 
chancellor  and  keeper  of  his  royal 
hi^hness's  great  seal,  vice  lord  £r« 
skine  5  and  William  Garrow,  esq. 
one  pf  his  majesty's  counsel,  to  be 
his  royal  highness's  attorney-gene* 
ral,  vice  Adam. 

Dublin  ^asiU,  Feb.  7.  Arthur 
viscount  Gosford,  created  earl  Gos- 
ford,  of  Market-hil],  co.  Armagb'  $ 
Laurence  Parsons  Harman,  vis. 
count  Oxmantown,  earl  of  Ross, 
with  remainder  to  his  nephiew,  the 
righ(  hon.  sir  I^urence  Parsons, 
bart. ;  Charles  viscount  Somertoa, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  earl  of  Nor- 
manton,  co.  Kilkenny ;  and  Charles 
William  viscount  Charleviile,  eail 
of  Charleville,  of  Charleville  forest. 
King's  County  ^-^Peter-Isaac  Thel« 
iusson,  esq.  created  baron  Rendle- 
sham,  of  Rendlesham. 

WliUbalh  Feb.  8.  Gen.  Francis 
earl.of  Moira,  appointed  master- 
general  of  his  majesty's  ordnance 
of  the  united  kingdom,  via  earl  of 
Chatham. — Ri^ht  hoo.  general  Rt« 
chard  Fxtiipatnck,  to  be  his  majes- 
ty's secretary  at  war,  vice  Mr.  W. 
Dundas. 

IVbiteb^U,  Feb.  II.    Right  hon. 
William 
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William  'W'yndham  baron  t>ren- 
^Ik,  vkg  Mr.  Pitt  i  right  hon. 
Henry  Petty,  commonl J-  cadle^  lord 
Henry  Petty,  vice  lord  Louvaine ; 
John-Charles  Spencer,  esq,  com* 
monly*  called  viscount  Althorpe, 
mice  lord  Fitzharris ;  right  hon. 
Wiiliam  Wickham,  vueMr.  Long; 
and  John  Courtenay,  esq.  vicM 
anarquis  of  BlatndfbTd ;  to  be  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  exche- 
quer.— Right  hon.  Henry  Petty, 
commonly  called  lord  Henry  Petty, 
appointed  chancellor  and  under- 
treasurer  of  his  majesty's*  excl^e- 
quer,  vUf  Mr.  Pitt. — Riglit  hon. 
Charles  Grey^  W«  lord  Barham  ; 
W  Philip  Stephens,  bart.  w^  ad« 
nAtH  Gambler;  Jn.  Markham,  esq. 
rear-admiral  of  the  v^iiite,  vke  sir 
Philip  Stephens ;  sir  Charles  Mo- 
rice  Pole,  bart.  admiral  of  the  blue, 
^ic^  admiral  Patten  ;  sir  Harry 
Neale,  bart.,  vice  sir  E.  Nepean; 
William  Russell,  esq.  commonly 
eaUed  lord  William  Russell^  vice 
Mr.  Dickenson,  jun.  ;-  and  riKht 
hoin.  Wm.  lord  Kensington,  of  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  called 
Ireland,  vice  lord  Garlies;  to  be 
kis  majesty's  commissioners  fbr  ex- 
ecuting the  office  of  high  admiral 
of  die  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  domi- 
xtions,  islands,  and  territories  there- 
unto belonging.— Right  hon.  Gil- 
bert baron  Minto,  vice  lord  Castle- 
f  eagh  ;  right  hon.  George  John 
carf  Spencer,  K.  G*  vice  lord 
Hawkesbury  j  right  hon.  William 
Windham,  vitt  lord  Mulgrave  j 
I  right  hon.  Charles-James  Fox,  vice 
Mr.  Pitt  ;  right  hon.  William 
Wyndham  baron  Grenville,  vice 
lord  Glenbervie ;  right  hon.  Henry 
Petty*  cdmmonly  c^led  lord  Hen- 
iy  Petty,  vice  Mr.  Wallace  ;  right 
hon.  George  Howard,  commonly 
called  viKOont  Morpeth^  vice  lord 
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Dunlo ;  right  hon.  John  Hiley  Ad« 
dington  $  and  right  hon.  John  SuU 
Itvan ;  to  be  his  majesty's  iomwiis*^ 
sinners  for  the  management  of  tha 
affairs  of  India;— Right  hon.  Hen- 
ry earl  of  Caernarvon,  appointed 
master  of  the  horse  to  his  majesty, 
vice  the  marquis  of  Hertfoi'd. 

Dovming'itreefj  Feb.  11.  James 
Green,  esq.  to  be  his  majesty's 
consul-general  in  all  the  dominions 
of  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 

Sl.Jsmes's,  Feb,  1'2.  Arthur  Pig. 
gott,  esq.  his  majesty's  attorney-. 
general^  vice  Mr.  Perciv^l,  and 
Samuel  Romilly,  esq.  his^majes- 
ty's  solicitor-general,  vice  sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  knighted.  ^ 

Queet^i^palaciy  Feb,  1 2.  His  graice 
John  duke  of  Bedford,  right  boo. 
Henry  earl  of  Caernarvon,  rb;ht 
hon.  John-Joshua  earl  of  Carysfort^ 
right  hon.  Charles-Augustus  lord 
Ossulston,  right  hon.  St.  Andrew 
lord  St.  John,  of  Bletsoe,  ai\d  right 
hon.  William  Elliott,  sworn  of  nis 
majesty's  mo«t  honouiable  privy 
council. — ^John  duke  of  Bedford, 
declared  lieutenant-general  and  gc- 
neial  governor  of  Ireland,  vice  eaii 
of  Hardwicke. — Right  hon,  Ed- 
ward earl  of  De^^y,  sworn  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  and  countr-pa* 
latine  of  Lancaster,  vice  lord  Har- 
rowby.— Right  hon.  Franiiis  earl 
of  Moira,  'sworn  constable  of  his 
majesty's  tower  of  LUHciop,  and 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  rower  ham- 
lets, vice  marquis  Cornwallis,  dec, 

WhiuhalU  Feb.  15.  Right  hon. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  his  majesty's 
navy,  <uice  Mr.  Canning.  —  John 
Calcraft,  esq;  to  be  clerk  of  the 
ordnance  of  the  united  kingdom.— 
Right  hon.  Robert  earl  of  Buck- 
inghamslure,  and  right  hon.  John- 
Josliua  earl  of  (Jarysfort,  K.  P.  to 
be  postmaster-general,  vice  duke  of 
Montrose  and  lord  C.  Spencer. — 

Right 
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Ri^ht  hon.  'Richard  Chandos  earl 
Temple,    and    right    hon.    John 
Townshen^,  comnionly  called  lord 
John  TownsLend,  to  be  paymaster- 
general    of    his   tnajesty's  forces, 
wif  Mr.  Rose  and  lord  C.  Somer- 
set.—Right,  hon.  Charles  Spencer, 
commonlycalled  lord  Charles  Spen- 
cer,  to  be  master  and  worker  of  the 
fnint,  vic  earl  Bathiirst---- Alexan- 
der Davison,  esq.  to  be  treasurer  of 
the  ordnances''  of  ihe  united  king- 
dom.— Thomas  Anson,  esq.  creat- 
ed baron  Soberton,  of  Soberton, 
CO.    Southampton,    and    viscount 
Anson,  of  Shugborough  and  Or- 
grave,  co.  Stafford.— -John  Dennis^ 
marquis  of  Sligo,    K.  P.    created 
baron  Mlonteagle,  of  Wesrport,  co. 
3fayo.— Right  hon.  Hugh  earl  of 
Eglinton,  created  baron  Ardrossan, 
ctArdrossan,  CO.  Ayr.-^Ri^hthon^ 
James  earl  of  Lauderdale,  created 
taron  Lauderdale,  of  Thirlestane, 
Co.  of  Berwick. — Righthon.  George 
jcarl  of  Granard,  created  baron  Gra- 
nard,    of    castle    DSnii^gtonr,    co. 
Leicester. — John  Crewe,  esq.  creat-: 
ed  baron  Crewe,  of  Crewe,  co.  of 
Chester! — William    Lygon,    esq. 
created     baron     Beauchamp,     of 
Powyke,  co^  of  Worcester.— Right 
hon.   and  •  rev.  William    Nelson, 
D.  D.  baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  Hilborough,   co.  of  Nor-t 
folk,   viscount    Merton    and   earl 
Nelson  o^Trafalgaf  and  of  Mer- 
ton,  CO.  Surrey,  and  his  issue,  per- 
mitted  and  authorised  to  bear  the 
honourable  augmentations  to  their 
armorial  ensigns  which  were  grant- 
ed   to    his  brother,  Horatio    late 
▼iscount  and  baron  Nelson,  with 
the  crest,  motto,  supporters,  &c. 

IVMiebaU,  Ffb.  18.  John  M*Ma- 
hon,  esq.  appointed  keeper  of  the 
stores,  ordnance,  and  ammunition 
of  war,  of  the  united  kingdom. — 
Right  hon.  Robert  Spencer,  com- 
monly  called  lord  Robert  Spencer, 


to  be  suireyor- general  of  his  xa»^ 
jesty's  woods,  Sparks,  forests,  and 
chaces,  vice  lord  Glenbervie." 

Qu^n's  palace,  Feb.  19.  William 
WentwortJi  earl  Fitzwilliam,  de- 
clared lord  president  oi  hfs  majes- 
ty^s  most  honourable  privy  council, 
iftce  earl  Camden^— Thomas  Ste- 
vens, esq.  of  Kinnerton,  id  be  she 
riff  of  the  county  of  Radnor,  vice 
John  Whitafeer,  esq.  of  Cascob. 

mitthall,  Feb.  19.  Right  hon.' 
William-Charles  earl  of  Albemarle,^ 
appointed  master  of  kis  majesty's 
buck-hounds,  vice  >  carl  of  Sand-r 
wich. — Right  hon.  St.  Andrew 
lord  St.  John,  appointed  captain  of 
his  majesty's  band  of  pensioners,' 
vice  viscount  Falmouth. 

lVbiiekaV,Feb,25^  Qhvirle&Vi^t'i 
fngs,  esq.  of  WillesleyJiaU,  co.  of 
Leicester,  lieiit. -general  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces  ;  Montague  Cholme« 
ley,  esq.  of  Easton,  co.  Lincoln  y 
Thomas  Sutton,  esq.  of  Molesey,- 
co.  Surrey;  and  Bysche  Shelley, 
esq,  of  Castle  Goring^  Sussex  ^ 
created  baronets. 

Dowtdng-strectj  March  1.  Fran- 
cis Gore,  esq.  appointed  lieutenant* 
governor  of  the  province  of  Upper 
'Canada  ?  and  John  Hodgson,  esq/ 
brigadier-general  of  his  majesty'* 
forces,  governor  of  the  Bermuda  or 
Somers  islands. 

Qnesn^S'palace,  March  5.  Right. 
hon.  George  Ponsonby,  sworn  of 
his  majesty's  most  honorable  privy. 
connciL-^William  Went^orth  earl 
Fitzwilliam,  Sworn  custos  rotujo-' 
rilm  of  the  soke  of  Peterborough.— 
Thomas  Jones,  esq.  of  Dolgelly, 
tobesheriflp  of  the  county  ot  Me-* 
rioneth,  vice  Hugh  Jone9>  sen.  esq. 
of  Dolgelly. 

WhinhalU  March  8.  Right  hon. 
Nathaniel  Bond,  appointed  advo- 
cate-geheial  or  judge^marsha)  of 
his  majesty's  forces,  vice  righthon.-. 
sir  Charles  Morgan,  bart.  resign-' 
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td. — Charles  Hay,  esq,  to  be  a  lord 
of  session  m  Scotland,  vice  David 
Smyth,  esq,  dec— Hon.  Henry 
Erskine,  advocate,  to  be  his  majes- 
ty's advocate  in  Scotland.-^John 
Clerk,  esq  J,  advocate,  to  be  his  ma- 
jesty's solicitor  in  Scotland* — 'Right 
hen.  ^Y»lliam  Brabazbn  Ponsonby, 
created  baron  Ponsonby,  of  Imo- 
killy,  CO.  Cork. — Sir  Francis  MiU 
man,  bart.  appointed  physician  in 
ordinary  to  his  majesty,  vice  Dr. 
Thomas  Gisbome,  dec. 

Queen  i-palaccy  March  12,    Right 

hon.  sir  John  Newport,  bart.  chan- 

-  cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland, 

sworn  of  his  majesty's  most  honour. 

able  privy  council. 

WbUekally  March  15.  George 
Spencer,  esq.  commonly  called 
marquis-  of  Blandford,  summoned 
to  the  house  of  peers,  by  die  style 
and  title  of  baron  Spencer,  of 
Wormleighton,  co.  Warwick. 
-  BuhUn-castle^  March  25.  Right 
hon.  George  Ponsonby,  appointed 
chancellor  and  keeper  of  the  ^reat 
seal  of  Ireland.—A/flr^^  28.  Riglit 
hon.  William  Elliott,  appointed 
by  the  lord  .lieutenant  of  Ireland 
his_  chief  secretary. 

War^Jicet  March  2^*  Lieutenant 
gen.  John  lord  Hutchinson,  K.  B. 
appointed  governor  of  London- 
derry  and  Culmore,  in  Ireland, 
wee  Hale,  dec. 

IFbiteball,  April  1.  Right  hon, 
Charles  viscount  Newark,  created 
carl  of  Man  vers.  —  Right  hon. 
Horatio  baron  Walpole,  created 
«arl  of  Orford,  co.  SuflFolk. — 
Right  hon.  Charles  lord  Grey,  of 
Howick,  K.  B.  and  general  of  his 
majesty's  forces,  created  viscount 
Howick,  CO.  Nortliumberland,  asd 
carl  Grey. — Joseph  Scott,  esq,  of 
Great  Barr,  co.  Stafford  ;  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  Lockhart,  esq. 
«f  Lee  and  Carnwath  ;  John  Mor- 
tisjr  esq.    of  Clascmunt,  co.    Gla* 
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morgan ;  Alexander  Ramsay,  esq/ 
of  Baimain,  co.  Kincardine ;  and 
John  Lubbock,  esq.  of  Laoods,  cow 
Norfolk,  created  baronets. 

Duhrtn-casthy  April  21.  Right 
hon.  Richard  Hely,  earl  of  6o- 
noughmore,  and  the  right  hon. 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  commonly  call- 
ed lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  ap- 
pointed postmasters -general  in  Ire- 
land. 

Carlton 'home^  April  22.  The 
marquis  of  Bute,  the  earl  of  Cas- 
silis,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  the 
earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  due  earl 
of  Moira  ;  William  Adam,,  esq. 
counsellor  for  the  duchy  of  Corn-, 
wall ;  Adam  Gillies,  esq.  advocate 
for  the  principality  of  Scotland; 
and  D.  Cathcart,  esq.  solicitor  for 
the  principality  of  Scotland ;  ap- 
pointed (by  the  prince  of  Wales) 
state  counsellors  lor  the  principa- 
lity of  Scotland. 

Carlton  house^^  May  1.  The  earl 
of  Stair,  appointed  (by  the  prince 
of  Wales)  one  of' his  state  coun- 
sellors for  the  principality  of 
Scotland. 

Queen' spalace^  May  7.  Right 
hon.  Richard  Hely,  earl  of  JJo- 
noughniore,  sworn  of  his  majes- 
ty's most  hon.  privy  council. 

Si,  James's,  May  2/.  Charles 
Montagu  Ormsby,  esq.  knighted. 

Dublin  castle f  May  2>%  .  Corne-  * 
lius  baron  Lisraore,   created    vis-" 
count  Lismore,  of  Sh^inoally,  co- 
Tipperary  ;    and  Robert-Edward 
baron  Erris,  created  viscount  Lor- 
ton,  of  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon. 

IVar^oJicet   May  *31.    His  royal 
highness    WiUiam-Frederick  duke' 
of  Gloucester,    K.  G.    from  the 
^th   foot,   to  be  colonel  of  the  3d     ' 
regiment  of^  foot-guards,  vice  the 
duke  of  Argyll,  dec. 

Queen* S'palace,  June  11.    Busick 

Harwood,  esq.  M.  D.  of  Emanuel 

college,  Cajjibridge,  professor    of 

anatomy 
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anatomy  in  that  Unlversitf,  and 
of  medicine  in  Downing-^oUege, 
kni^hied. 

QueiH*s  palace^  June  18.  Right 
hon.  Alexander  marquis  of  Dou- 
glas and  Clydesdiile,  sworn  of  his 
majesty's  most  hoiu>urable  privy 
council. 

JVb'Ueh^,  My  \i  John  Philpot 
Curran,  esq.  one  of  his  nxajestj^s 
counsel  at  law  in  Ireland,  appoint- 
ed keeper  Or  master  of  the  rolteaftd 
records  of  the  court  6f  chancery 
•  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
called  Ireland. 

Queen* s-palace,  July  2.  Dupr^earl 
of  Caledon,  sworn  go'^ernor  and 
comnnmderin  chief  in  and  over  the 
settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Soudi  A.!ric;i,  with  its 
territories  and- dependencies. 

DubiMH-^asile^JUy^'  Kev;  Charles 
Warburton/D.  i>.  deai^  of  Clon* 
macnoise,  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Limerick,  witl^the  united 
bishoprick  of  Ardfert  afid  A^ia- 
doe,  w^  Bernard,  dec. — Wm.  Flet- 
cher, esq.  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  common 
picas  in  Dublin,  vice  Johnson,  re- 
iiigned. 

Dutiin-castk,  Jn*y  a.  Henry 
Fitzgerald,  esq.  (commonly  called 
lord  Henry  Fitzgerald),  sworn  of 
his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council  in  Ireland. 

St.  ^anufty  Jufyl^.  Henry  Nor- 
ton  Willis,  esq.  appointed  comp- 
'     troller  aiKl  paymaster  to  the  esta- 
blishment or  her  R.  H.the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales. 

Whiuhatt,  July  15.  Right  hon. 
Thoma^  Grenville  Wflr  lord  Minto, 
and  the  right  hon.  J^ihn-Joshua 
earl  of  Cary«fort,  K.  P.  appointed 
and  added  to  his  majesty's*  commis- 
sioners for  the  oianagement  of  the 
aiffairs  of  India. 

Queet^i pake9y    July*  2K     Right' 
hon.  Jam«$  earl   oi  Laudeniak, 


swoiR  of  his  majesty's  mok  honour- 
able! privy  counciL 

Doiuntng' street y  July  21.  Hon. 
\David  Erskine,  appointed  his  ma- 
jesty's envoy  extraordinary  and 
mhnster  -  |denip6tentiarT  to  the 
United  States  of  America. — Gen. 
the  hon.  Henry- Edward  Fox,  to  be 
commander  of  his  majesty's  forces 
in  the  Mfediterranean.— ^Major-gen. 
the  hon,  Henry -George  Grey, 
to  be  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
settleinent  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  commander  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces  tliere. 

Ufhitehall,  July  K).  Sif  Rupert 
George,  knt.  Ambrose  Serle,  James 
Bowen,  John  Douglas,  esqt*.  John 
Harness,  M;  D.  and  George-Henry 
Toury,  esq.  appointed  commission- 
ers for  conducting  the  transport 
service,  for  the  cure  of  sick  and 
•wounded  seanlen,  and  for  the  care 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

D^tvmng'gfreety  Aug.  1.  Appoint- 
ment of  Mr.'Wm.  Laflremana  to 
be  agent  and  consul  at  London  for 
his  serene  highness  the  duke  of 
Sleswick-Holstein-Oldenburg,  ap- 
proved by  his  majesty.       ^ 

DubUn-caHle^  Aug.  9.  Right  hon. 
Henry  Grattan,  sworn  oT  his  ma- 
jesty's most  honourable  privy  coun- 
cil of  Ireland. 

Whitehall^  Au9.  2.  Right  hon. 
William  earl  of  Northesk,  K*  B. 
and  rear-admiral  of  the  nsd,  in  con- 
std6raticJn  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices on  various  important  occa- 
sions, and  particularly  in  the  glo- 
rious and  decisive  victory  oflF  Cape 
Trafalgar,  permitted  by  his  majes- 
ty to  bear  cetttiin  honourable  aug- 
mentations to  his  arfhorial  cnsi^s. 

Dovmh^itrtct^  Aug.  9XK  Right- 
had.  Henry- Richafd  lord  H6)lajA4» 
and  right  hpn.  William  lord  Auck- 
land, appointed  joint  cotx^mission- 
ers  and  plenipotentiarijR  &t  airrafig* 
iftgmd  finally  scttlii^  the  aeveisal 
xn2sitters 
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inatten  in  discasslon  betweei^  his 
iiiajest7's  goTcrnment  and  the  go- 
renuneht  of  the  United  States^ 
^th  ^ames  Monroe  and  William 
Pinckney,  esqrt^  the  coimnissionets 
appointed  for  similar  purposes  on 
the  port  of  the  said  United  States; 
and  the  hon.  W31iam*Frederick* 
EUiott  £den»  and  John  Allen,  esq. 
to  be  sQcretary  and  assista»c*«0cx«« 
tary  to  the  said  commission. 

Qmoi^s-ptdoie,  A^.  7.  Right 
ton.  Henrf-Aichard  lord  Holland, 
sworn  of  hi$  majesty's  most  faoiu 
privy  connciL 

St.  Jam^s^  Att^.  Sa  Kadian^ 
t^gerton  Garrick,  esq*  appointed 
lieutenant  of  ^  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  ^lu  Philip  John  Ducarel, 

S.  resigned.-— Philip  Lajce  God- 
esq«  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  hon. 
band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  ^nu 
Roger*Elliot  Roberts,  resigned. 
^  ^i6//A&a//,&^.  13.  Major-general 
str  John  Stuart,  knight,  created  a 
knight  of  the  Bath.^Robert  An- 
struther,  eaq.  appointed  conjunct- 
clerk  to  the  bills  in  the  office  of  his 
majesty's  rci^isters  and  rolls  in  .Scot^ 
land,  %nu  sir  Robert  Anstruther, 
bart.dec« 

*  Qiueu's-palaeft  Sept.  17.  Stephen 
Sharp,  esq.  his  majesty'?  consul- 
general  in  Ru.<;sia,  knighted* 

ff^ehaU^  Sfpt.  2a  Major-ge- 
neral sir  John  Stuart,  K.  B*  per- 
mitted to  accept  the  title  of  count 
of  Maida,  in  Calabria,  conferred 
UpoA  him  by  Ferdinand  the  Fourth^ 
kinff  of  the  r^ro  Sicilies* 

Qneen^sfakeet  Stpt.  S4w  Right 
liCMi*  Charks  Grey,  commonly 
called  lord  viscount  Howick,  a;>- 
|M>inted  one  of  hie  majesty's  princi- 
pal secrQt|firte$  of  state,  vke  Mr. 
Tox,  dec* ;  sad  sworn  of  his  majes- 
ty'9  moit  hoBCMVirsiile  privy  counciL 

WUtthaOf  S^SV*  Right  hoa 
Thomas  Ora^vtUe,  ai^ifived  first 
lord  commxssiQner  of  tSI  admiiraltyj^ 
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vht  right  honourable  lord  viscount 
Hawick. 

mitebally  &pt.  SO.  Right  hon. 
George  Tiemey,  appointed  first 
commissioner  for  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  India,  vke  right 
hon.  Thomas  Grenville* 

WbaebaU^  Oct.  6.  The  right  hon4 
Chwlotte  baroness  de  Ros,  wife  of 
the  right  hon.  Hen^y  Fitzgerald^ 
commonly  called  lord  Henry  Fitz- 
gerald,, and  her  issue,  authorized, 
out  of  respect  to  the  antient  family 
in  which  the  said  barony  originated, 
taassume  the  surname  of  De  Ros, 
in  addition  to  that  of  Fitagerald, 
and  bear  the  arms  of  De  Ros,  in 
addidon  to  their  paternal  amu  re* 
spectively* 

JVbit$bd!U  Oct.  8.  Henry  viscount 
Sidtmouth,  declared  lord  president 
of  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council*  vke  earl  Camden, 
resigned. 

IFbitebaU,  Oct,  10.  Wm.  Jrfack- 
worth  Praed,  serjeant  at  law,  sir 
Charles-William-kouse  Boughtan* 
hart  ^  Francis-Percival  Eliot,  Ri^ 
chard  Dawkins,  Charles  Moore, 
John  Sargent,  John  Anstey,  John 
Whishaw,  Philip  Deare,  and  Lewis 
Jenkins)  esqrs.  appointed  commis- 
sioners fcM*  auditing  the  public  ac** 
counts. 

miteball,  Oct.  Ih  Horatio Nel- 
son  Thompson,  an  infant,  autho- 
rized to  assume  and  use  t^  sur- 
name of  Nelson  only,  incompliisuice 
with  an  injunction  contained  in  a 
codicil  annexed  to  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  iSatt  late  lord  viscount 
Nelson. 

Caritm^bouscf  Oct.  IT.  Gilbert 
Blane,  of  Cleveland-row,  M.  D. 
F*  R.  S*  appointed  (by  the  prince  of 
Wales)  one  of  his  physicians  in  or* 
dinary,  «iV#  Dr.  Turton,  dec. ;  and 
William  Fraser,  of  Lower  Gros- 
veaor«4tr«et,  M.  D.  and  William 
Saundets^  <»  Rttssell-iqaare,  M.D* 
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to  b^hls  royal  highness'sphystciaiis 
extraordinary. 

.  St.  Ji^mei's,  Oct.  14.  Edward 
Dawscn,  esq.  appointed  staildard- 
bearcr  to  his  majesty's  honourable 
band  of  gentlemen  pensionersy  vim 
rredericK,  resigned. « 

QMeen'S'palaUf  Oct*  15.  Right 
hoD.  Hen^y.Rickard  lordHolbmdy 
Ewoin  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 

jybitcbaJU  Oct.  15.  Right  rev. 
^Vijliam  Cleaver,  D.D.  biJiop  of 
Bangor,  rccoAimendedj|  by  corgi 
iPelire^  to  be  elected  bishop  of  bt. 
Asaph,  vice  Dr.  Horsley,  dec.*— 
Augusta  Murmy  (commonly  call* 
cd  the  light  hnn.  lady  Augusta 
'  Murray),  seconddaughier  of  John 
c^rl  of  Dunmore,  authorized,  oat 
of  respect  to  her  descent  from  the 
family  of  Ue  Ameland,  to  take 
and  use  the  surname  of  De  Ame* 
land,  hiAtcad  of  her  present  sur- 
itome  of  Murray  1 

TrcasuVy^ehambsrSi  Oct.  24:  Right 
hon,  Charles  Bathurst,  appointed 
master  and  worker  of  the  mint. 

irhitrtaiif  Oct.  2.5.  Rev,  Jolin 
Martin,  prescoteil'to tlie  church  and 
parish  of  KiikalJy,  in  the  presby- 
tery of  Kirkaldy,  and  county  of 
Fife,  ii/r^  rev.  Dr.  'Riomas  Freiing, 
promoted  to  the  clmrch  and  parish 
of  lady  Yesicr's,  in  Edinburgh. 

IVbitbaU^  0UM5.  Thomas  Fran- 
CIS  Fremantie,  and  William  Frank- 
land,  esqrs.  appohitcd  lords  com- 
missicrjcrs  of  the  admiralty,  vice 
sir  Philip  Siephens  and  sir  Charics 
.  Pole,  resigntcl ;  die  former  on  a 
pension,  the  lartf^i  to  have  a  com- 
mand in  tlie  clianncl  fleet. 

mit^haU,  C,i,  29.  Sir  George 
Hilaro  Larloti',  Iv.at.  appointed  one 
of  the  kni:«^:ts  companions  of  the 
order  of  the  Rath.  \ 

QiL'cn's'falacc,  Oct.  29.  Sir  Phi- 
lip Tr^ncis,  invested  with  the  order 
«f  thi*  Bath. 

UTiiiibatl^  Nov.  4-.    Right  hon. 


Alexander  Hanultoa  (eoAiaioiilf 
called  marquis  of  Douglas  and- 
Clydesdale),    snnunoned    to   the 
house  of  peers,  by  the  style  and 
tftle  of  the  baron  of  Dutton,  cq. 
Chester.     Right  hem.   Archibald 
esirl  of  Casstlis,  created  baron  Ailsa» 
of  Ailsa,  CO.  Ayr.  Right  boxu  John 
earl  of  Breadalbane,  created  baron  ^ 
Breadalbane,  of  TaymoUth  castle^  * 
CO.  Penh. 

Wbit-ball,  Nan.  7.  Right  hon. 
and  rev.  William  Nelson,  D.  D. 
baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  of 
Hilborough,  co.  Norfolk,  viscoant 
Morton,  and  earl  Nelsen  ofTnF- 
falgar,  and  of  Merton,  co.  Surreyy 
permitted  to  succeed  to  the  title  of 
doke  of  Bronte,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Further  8ieily»  'miited  by  his 
Sicilian  majesty  to  his  late  brother 
Horatio  viscount  and  baron  NeU 
son,  duke  of  Bronte,  &c.  &c.  dec. 

10nt:  ball,  Nov.  11.  Wm.Fniscr, 
esq.  of  LeadcluiM,  co.  Inverness^ 
created  a  baronet ;  also,  Georgfcr 
Nugent,  esq.  of  Waddesdon,  co. 
Bucks,  lieutenant-general  of  hia 
majesty*s  forces ;  sir  Thonaas  Boul* 
d^  Thompson,  km.  of  Harts* 
bourne,  Manor  place,  co.  Herts, 
captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and 
comptroller  of  the  navy  ;  sir  Ed- 
ward Berry,  knt.  of  Catton,  co.r 
Norfolk,  captain  in  the  royal  navy ; 
Janies  Sibbald,  esq.  of  Sittwood 
park,  CO.  Berks,  wtih  remainder  to 
his  nephew,  David  Scott,  esq.  of 
Danninald,co»  Forfar ;  and  Hugh 
Batemau,  esq.  of  Hartiiwton-hallt 
CO.  Derby,  with  rcmainckrs  seve- 
nUIy  to  the  first  of  every  other  son 
and  sons  successively  of  Catharine- 
Juliana  Bateman,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  sajld  Hugh  Bateman,  esq. 
and  of  Anxie-Amelia  Bateman, 
another  of  his  daughters. 

IFbitibalU  AVv.  15.    Right.hour* 
Alan  lord  Gardner,  created  baron 
Gardner,  of  Utioxeter,  co.  Staibrd* 
qmitiiS- 
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Qtteejfs-fali^fM  Nov.  1,9/  Right 
Loiik  sip  John  AnstFut)Wv^  ban. 
swotn  of  his  majesty's  most  kon. 
privy  council.  ^ 

Whitehall,  Nov.  25.  Dagstld 
BtewHFty  esq.  appointed  his  maje^- 
ty^s  writer,'  priAter,  and  publishct 
of  the  EdinlraTj^h^gazette. 

WhhJtaU,  Da.  IS*.  RiJEtht  rev. 
John  Randolph^  IX  t^  bishop  of 
Oxford,  recommended,  by  eongi 
d*el'trey  to-be  elected  bishop  of  Ban- 

§or,  ^iee  Dr.  Cfeaver^  translated  \o^ 
le  see  of  8t.  Asaph.  ^ 

Aimlrahy-officej  Die.  13»  James 
Kempdirorne,  «sq.  Samson  £d^ 
wards,  esq.  George  CafnpbelP,  esq. 
Henry  FranlMftndf  esq^.  Anlrar 
Phillip,  esq.  Sir  William  George 
Fairfax,  km*  and  sir  James  Sau- 
Inarez,  bart.  and  K.  B.  rear-*admi- 
rals  of  the  red,  to  be  vice-admirals 
of  the  blue. 

WbitihaH,  Die.  2a  Rev.  Henry 
Fitzroy,  Commonly  called  lord 
Heniy  Fitzroy,  M.  A.  to  be  a 
prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  vUe  the 
tev.sir  RichardCopc,  bart  D*D>  dec* 


SHERIFFS  appointed  by  his  majesty 
in  council  for  theytdr  1806. 

Bedfordshire^  JVm.  Long,  of 
Kerapston,  esq. 

Berkshire,  J.  I.  Libenrood,  of 
TilehUrst,  esq. 

Bucks,  Philip  Hoddle  Ward,  of 
Tickford  Abbey,  esq. 

Cambridge^  and  Huntingdon- 
shire, L.  Kxrynolds,  of   Sturtlow, 

Cheshire,  Sir  Henry  Mainwar- 
ing  Mainwating,  of  Over  Peover, 
)bart. 

Cumberland,  J.  B.  Di  Dykes,  of 
Dovenby,  esq, 

Derbyshire,  Francis  Bradshaw, 
%f  Barton,  esq. 


'  Devo^lrt,  /Wm;  Jackson,  of 
Cowley,  esq. 

:  Dorsetdxir«,  ^Eiw^lrd  Williams* 
of  Herringstod«t^sq.  , 

£lssex#  JaAietUyn0KMi,ofCfaig- 
well,  esq.    • 

GloQcester^irey   W.>  Lawrence^ 
of  ShUrdtnjg^ton, '  esqV  •  « 

HerefoErOshire,.  Samuel  I>avies| 
of  Wigmo're,  esq. 

Hembrdkhire,  G;  S.'lVfartin,  of 
San^bridge  Lo^e,' esq. . 

'Kent,'  John  Marrison,  of  Denn^' 
HiU,.esq.  •     .      ' 

-Lancashire^  Le  Gendre  Pier^ 
Starkitf,  of  Huntroyd,  esq. 

Leicestershire,  F.  W.  Wollastortt 
of  Shenton,  esq.. 

Lintoln^'re,  W:Reeire,  of  Long- 
leadenham,  esoj 

Monmouthshire,  W.  Phillips,  of- 
Whit^on,  esq. 

Norfolk,  Henry  Lee  Warner,  of 
Walsingham,  esq; 

Northaxnptonsoire,  T.  Carter,  ot 
Edgcottjesq. 

Northumberland,    W.  Lynskill^ 
of  Tynemouth  Lodge,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,     Sir    T.  W; 
White,  of  Wallingwells,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,   G.  F.  Stratton,  of 
Great  Tfiw  Park,  esq. 

Rutlandshire^   T.  Hotchkin,  of 
Telover,  esq.       .    .      * 

Shropshire,  W.  Batfield,of  MUyi 
lin  Lee,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  Clifton  Wheaton^ 
of  Corse,  esq; 

Staffordshire,    W.  P.  Ing6,   of 
Thorpe  Constantine,  esq. 

Southampton,     John    Hanbuty 
Beaufoy,  or  Upton  Gray,  esq; 

Suffolk,    M.  W.  Le  Heap,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  esq. 

Surrey,     Kennard    Smith,     of 
Cheam,  esq. 

Sussex,  W.  Gorringe,  of  King^ 
ston  by  the  Sea,  esq^ 

Worcestersh're,  Sir  Thomas-Edw 
tK2)  ward 
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•ward   Winnington,   of   Stamford  NORTH  WALES. 

Court, bart.  *,     .    •    Anglesey,  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  of 

Warwickshire,    George   Uoyd,    Bode^en,  bait. 

Rokesby  Park,  esq.  '    _  Flint,    Thonui    Thomas,    rf 

SOUTH  WALES.  ''BWWW'iig*  «q- 

Brecon.  OsbomYeatcf,  of  Llan-        Menoneth,  Hugh  Jones,  ten.  of 
gattock  Court,  esq.  DolecWy,  esq.      „       ^ 

Carm-irtlien,  C.  B,  Watklns,  of    ^  Mont jromeryn- l/^m.  Own,    rf, 
Brr^'dwa^,  esq:    ;  V^-  Bryi^Wraf^/     -^  ^ 

Card!^,  i^s  Sail^W«lHs,  ;  -^        -  '^  «^  ^  ' 

af  Petcj^^/*stfj:        '  1^,,'^        SHERIFF  afpchiU.  h  ^'^  r^^ 

Ghmw^H,  Ajtiiofijmco^pt       bigbness  the  fma  ^/SFite,  m 
CyftrtLi,es;j/  '   V-    .     '    ./.      ;'     £fium;fL/€rtk$ jsar  1906.  r^  ^ 

Pembroke,  High  Webb  BOwe%  ;     .  ..:■  ., 

pf  Ctmross,  e^tf,  Cornwaja^'  T.  Cif?|hain,  of  Pfea- 

Rxdnor^    TSomas    Stevttts,   of    quite>  esq. 
Kmner^Gsj}  esq*   '"^  ^^  "^  ^  ,    .  i^ 
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Jy  the  Kmg,    A  P»(}<?,i.4^atvi#i^^ 
Far  g  Ginerul  HaU, 

GEORGE  iC^r    '"  ' 

¥  T  TE,  takmgr  Irito'Cor  natost  se. 
\,|(^  riotrs  co^sidpr^ion  the  jn^t 
»<F  necessary  war^  ih  WWcli*  We. 
are  en^^ed»  and  ppttbe;'  Otrr 
trust  in  Aimfghty  God  that  He  will 
graciously  bless  Our  arms^  both  by 
MfiSL  and  land,  have  resolved,  and 
do,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our 
privy  council,  herelnr  command, 
that  a  public  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  be  observed  through- 
out those  part^  of  Our  united  king- 
dom called  England  ^nd  Ir^and, 
on  Wednesday  the  26th  day  of 
February  next  ensuing,  that  so 
both  We  and  Our  people  may  hun^ 
ble  Ourselves  before  Almighty 
God, .  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  of 
Our  sins,  and  in  the  most  devout 
and  solemn  manner  send  up  Our 
mayers  and  snpplications^  to  the 
jDivine  Majesty,  .tor  averting  those 
heavy  judgments  which  Our  mani- 
fpld  provocations  have  most  justly 
Reserved ;  and  for  imploring  His 
blessing.and  assistance  on  Our  vm^ 
for,  the  restoration  of  peace,  aD4 
prosperity  to  Us  and  Our  domi- 
nions: and  We  do  strictl}r  charge 
and  command,  that  the^said  public 
^st  be  reverently  axul  devoutly  ob- 


^3J  -  ■'  ,i..  VUn<-: 

'. ,    .^u  *;r  *"     '>    ri3   '     *  •■* 
servea  ty  all  Our  lov,|ni  inbje^« 
'"  fW^  ?i»dtahni  a?  ttor. 
tefoder  the  tavcmr  of  Aini^QrG0^,v 
and  lyouldbaTiwW  1^  wtfA  andW 
dign^tion  ;*  andjipon  paiti  oT  t^ch 

P'i?**!!^^  V  '^  wr  W^dB»»F 
mmct  on  all  such  as  contemn^  ^M. 

n^lect  the  perfo^jjnahce  ot  «9  re*  ' 
ligtbus  and  necessary  a  dtiify ;  andr. 
for  the  better  and  more  orderly  so^ 
lemnistng  the  same.  We  have  nven 
direcuoRsto  the  most  reverend  the 
archbishops,  and  the  right  reverend 
the  bishops  of  England  and  Ire^ 
land,  to  ccHnpoae  a  form  of  prayer 
suitable  to  this  occasion,  to  be  used 
in  all  churches,  chapel^  and  places 
of  publie  worship,    and  to   uke. 
care  that  the  same  be  timely  di-. 
spersad  throughout  their  respective 
v4M»cese$. 

Given  ^  at'   Our   court   at   the 

gueen's  palace  -this  twentieth 
ly  of  Januarv,  one  thousand 
eight  hundr^  and  six.  In  the 
forty«sixth  year  of  Our  reign* 

GOD    SAVE    THE    XlllO. 


By  the  King.    A  PaocLAMAxioN 
For  dissolving  this  present  parlia^ 

mentf  and  declaring  the  calling 

of  another. 

GEORGE  R. 
Wherew  We  think  Sl  hj  and 
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with  Ae  advice  of  Out  privy  cotxny 
cily  to  dissolve  this  present  parlta- 
,inem>  which  stands  prorogued  to 
Wednesday  the  29th  day  of  this 
instant  October,* and  'which  was  to 
be  further  prorogued  on  the  €aid 
29th  day  ofthis  instant  October  to 
'Thursday  the  27th  day  of  Novetn- 
ber  next :  We  do,  therefore,  pub- 
lisli  this  Our  royal  proclamStfiin ; 
^nd  do  hereby  .dissolve  the  said  par- 
liament accordingly  ;  and  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
knights,  cSdzens,  and  burgesses, 
and  the  coxnmi^ioners-  for  shires 
and  burghs,  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, are  discharged  from  dieir 
meeting  and  attendance  on  the 
said  Wednesday  the  «9th  day  of 
this  instant  October,  and  on  the 
said  Thursday  the  27th  day  of 
November  next.  And  We  being 
desirous  and  resolved,  as  soon  as 
may  b^,  to  meet  Qur  people,  and 
to  have  their  advice  in  parliament, 
do  hereby  make  knoivn  to  all  Our 
loving  subjects  Our  royal  will  and 
pleasure  to -call  a  irtw  parliament  ? 
and  do  hereby  fhrther  declare, 
that,  with  the  advice  of  Our  privy 
council,  We  have  this  day  given 
prder  that  Our  chancellor  oi  that 
part  of  Our  unite|l  kingdom  cafled 
Great  Britain  and  Our  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  do  respectively  forth- 
with issue  Our  writs,  in  due  form 
and  according  to  l^w,  for  calling 
a-  new  parliament.  And  We^  do 
hereby  Also,  by  this  Our  rt>yal 
proclamation  under  Our  great  seal 
pf  Our  united  kingdoi^ii  require 
'  writs  forthwith  to  be  issued  accord- 
ingly by  Qnr  said  chancellors  re- 
spectively,- for  causing  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, who  are  to  serve  in  Our 
said  parliament,  to  be  duly  return- 
ed to,  and  give  their  attendance 
iti^  Otat  said  parhaincnt ;   which 


writs  are  to  be  returnable  on  Mout 

day,  the  1 5th  day  of  December  next^ 

^' Given    at    Our    comt    at  the 

Queen^s-palac^V  '^e  24th  day 

>    air  October,  tWd^  and  in  die 

•  '  46th  year  of  Our  reign. 

G09   SAVE*  TH 8    KING. 

,H1S    MAjCSTY^r  MESSAG-Cfr 

•»•       •• '  Jnnuffry  i2U 

The  parliament  was  tihis  diftr^  in 
the  absence  of  his  majesty,  opened 
by  co];nmisston.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  lord  ohancelltn-, 
the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  earl  Cam- 
den, and  lord  Auckland,  sac  as 
(commissioners.  The ,  commons, 
ynth  the  speaker  at  their  head,  soon 
appeared  at  the  bar:  The  royal 
commission  was  thea  read^  after. 
which,  the  lord  chancellor  deliver* 
ed  the  following  speech : 

«•  My  lords,  and  rantlemen, 

«  In  pursuance  of  the  authority 
'  given  to  us  hy  his  majcsty*s  eonoh- 
mission  under  the  great  seal,  among 
other  things,  to  declare  the  cause 
of  his  hftidin^  this  parliameAts  his 
majesty  has  directed  us  particular- 
ly to  call  your  attention  to  the 
most  decisive  success  with  which 
Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  bless 
his  majesty's  arms  at  sea,  since  you 
'  were  last  assembled  in  parliament. 

"The  activity  and  perseverance 
of  his  majesty's  fleets  have  been 
conspicuously  displayed  in  die  pur- 
suit and  attack  of  the  diffinent 
squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  every 
encounter  has  terminated  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  navS  force 
of  the  powers  with  whom  his  ma- 
jesty is  at  war;  but  the  victory 
obtained  over  the  combined  fleets 
•  of  France  and  Spain  off  Cape  Tra- 
falgar  has  manititsied,  beyond  any 
exploit  recorded  even  In  the  annals 
of  the  British  navyi  ^e  skill  am} 
enterprise 
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enterprise  of  his  matejAy^s  officers 
and  seamen ;  and  the  destmcdon 
of  90  large  a  proportion  of  the  na* 
^al  strength  of  the  enexny*  has  not 
only  confirmed*  m  the  fnost  signal 
manner,  the  marichne  stiperiority 
of  this  country,  but  has  essentially 
^ontribnted  to  the  sccority  of  his 
majesty's  dominions. 

«  His  majesty  most  deeply  re- 
grets that  the  day  of  that  memora- 
ble triumph  should  have  been  nn- 
Jiappily  clouded  by  the  fall  of  the 
heroic  comrnander  under  vrhoni, 
it  was  achieved:  and  he  is  per- 
suaded  that  you  will  feel  that  this 
lamented  bat  glorious  termination 
of  a  series  of  transcendant  exploits 
claims  a  distinguished  expression  of 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that  you  will  therefoi« 
cheerfully  concur  in  enabling  his 
majesty  to  aimex  to  those  honours 
which  he  has  conferred  on  the  fa« 
•mily  of  the  bte  lord  viscount  Nel- 
son, such  a  mark  of  national  mu- 
nificence, as  may  preserve  to  the 
latest  posterity  the  memory  of  his 
name  and  services,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  his  great  example* 

**  His  majesty  has  commanded 
us  further  to  inform  you,  diat, 
whilst  the  superiority  of  his  arms 
•at  sea  has  been  thus  uniformly  as- 
serted and  maintained,  he  has  not 
been  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to 
^pply  the  means,  which  were  so 
liberally  placed  at  his  disposal,  in 
aid  xjf  such  of  the  powers  of  the 
•continent  as  evinced  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  "formidable  and 
growing  encroachments  of  France. 
He  has  directed  the  several  treaties 
entered  inta  for  this  purpose  to  be 
Isiid  before  yon  $  and  though  he 
cannot  but  deeply  lament  that  the 
events  of  the  war  in  Germany  have 
•disappointed  his  hopes,  and  led  to 
an  unfavourable  issue,  yet  his  ma- 
jesty feels  c<>nfident,  that,  upon  a 


review  of  the  steps  which*  he  \\7l% 
taken,  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
he  has  left  nothing  undone  on  his 
part  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  his  al- 
lies; and  that  he  has  acted  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  principles  de- 
clared by  him,  and  recogii'rsed  by 
parliament  as  essential  to  the  in- 
terest and  security  of  his  own  do- 
minions, as  well  as  to  the  general 
safety  of  the  continent. 

"  It  is  a  great  cpnsolAtion  to  hi? 
majesty,  and  one  in  which  he  is 
persuaded  you  will  participate,  that 
although  the  emperor  of  Crermany 
has  felt  himself  compelled  to  with- 
idraw  from  tha  contest,  his  majes- 
ty continues  to  receive  from  his 
august  ally  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
the  strongest  assurances  of'  un- 
shaken adherence  to  that  generous 
and  enlightened  policy  by  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  actuated  5  and 
his  majesty  has  no  doubt  that  yott 
will  be  fully  se'hsible  of  the  impor- 
-tant  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
preservhig  at  all  times  the  closest 
and  mo$t  iritimate  connection  with 
thai»  sovereign. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 

«*  His  majesty  has  directed  the 
estimates  for  the  year  to  be  laid  be- 
fore you,  and  he  has  commanded 
us  to  assure  you  that  tkdy  are 
framed  upon  that  scale  of  exertion 
which  the  present  situation  of  the 
country  renders  indispensable.  His 
majesty  fully  relies  upon  your 
granting  him  such  supplies  as,  up- 
on due  deliberation,  the  public 
exigencies  may  appear  to  require. 
It  IS  his  earnest  wish  to  contribute, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
alleviate  the  additional  burthens 
which  must  necessarily  be  imposed 
upon  his  people  I  and  with  this 
view  he  has  directed  the  suntt  of 
one  million  sterling,  part  of  the 
(  K  4)  proceeds 
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proceeds  ftn^ng.from  ihe  saW  of^^ 
sacb>  prises  nude  oa  ^«  powers  * 
Tvicbwhicbbcisiat  waT^'to«rctf>y  "« 
law  vested  iir  the  ^erefmw  tolb*'^p. ; 
plied  to-fhe  public  tefvice^of  the  ' 
ytar.  .  -.'/•'.'•>«.    <.  .3      "  !^ 

*<  My  lords,  and  geiitl«intfn>  '  '"^ 
*<  Hts  majcBty  i«  mosV^lllly  pe^- 
suaded»  that  .what^ei^  bride  »fid'- 
coofti^Dce  yw  roajr^'feer  ifi  cOtt^<^ 
loon  wkhthifiii  in  A^'sticcess  which 
has  disting]tt8he4  the  Brttiih  aMiii»  - 
in.tbe  course  ofvt'die  pveseift^Wfi^ 
testy  yoa  will  besembbiityvtdmitch' 
the.^vea^  ofthewar  oi^thcv^^da- 
tiiieot,  hy  whicb^^  pMdvimtnanti 
power  and   lufluenc^^df  ftfamc^^ 
imebeea.sO'iinfaiif^y  eittiuted/ 
require  die  continizaiiM  of  ^1  tafo^^ 
slbk  vi|;ilance  and  extf^ioft:  -  Vh- 
der*  this  i]npi«ssioiiy:rhi»'  xfia^esty* 
trusts  thar  your  attention 'w4ll' be 
iovadstbly  directe^'tor  tlfe  imp<t>ve^ 
nest  pi  those  memis  whtcfa  aref  feft 
be  fotmd'ia  the  bramy>eii(id*4di8- 
cipline!4)f  <his'  forceiywiin^the^^seal 
and  loTaity-  of  every  class  of  his 
subjects,  and  m  |he .  unexhausted- 
^  resources    of  his   ciominionsy    for 
rendering  the   British  empire  in- 
vincible  at  home,  as  well  as  for- 
midable abroad ;  satisfied  that  by 
such  eifoTts  alone,  the  contest  fcan 
be  brought  to  a:  conclusion  consis- 
tent vHth  the  safety  and  indepen- 
xienccs  df  the  country,  and  wkh  its 
rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
worid.'*^ 

.        'I  '      '  s  

*■"■  

HIS  MAJESTY  S  MESSAQ-E. 
••-.••]     ...     -^.f'-l^-' 

After  soQie  peers  had^tdken  the* 
oaths,  •  the  ccmiiQBs  vvere;:orde9ed- 
to  attend*  when  thefolloki«in|^st)€eg^ 
was  delivered  by  dm  lord,  chta*' 
cellorin  hftstnaje6ty^?3li^fHe^  »    oi 

*<fc  My  lords,  *  and  gcntie?i9eit, '  ' ' 
<^'Hisi  tatjesty  |ias'dtomaild^ 
Hd'ass^rii  youj  that,  hr  the'dif-' 
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ficnU  ^d  -arduous  cir<;umstcd0tfV>^ 
under ^Whiih  ytte  are'  now  ait**- 
seidbl«ig1f%a  mHd:  sadjfii€ti<m  ^^ 
hirtitbrecnttothe  ffrtftmete  afUl<« 
wisdonft>ffiis  pioXaiilei^^tfii^so^A 
recent  ah  wpcirtifeity'^f  W)lle<Jtisig -' 
ibAntAte  c^hls^pfe.  -^  ^^  ^    »  *^ 

*^^f^^iha^tr  m  ^HKMt  Ite  • 
plptfrs  which  Tifive^b6m^k<Aaogrf^ 
irt^tMp  <aSiiriec*«irtateijegotia»fi  * 
wkhFranceto  B«%id1>efer^fdiv  "- 
His' majesty-  \iit  eApldj^  ev«f - 
effort  for  t»e  r^tQiatibd  bf^tafe^^''* 
ral  trixi<\vMtf  oA  t«mj|^^atts6ftir~ 
vn&i  tfe.  Wttestsand'hondnr^  hiV 
pcb^ci' "anit  iiRdi  ^kt^-inviolible  • 
g^  faitH-t<y^*ds  tis  allies,  t^"-^ 
wfefch  t^tfttnHifetorthiscotuaby' 
ha^iIWyrf5>fttf4a«ngu«bfed.    ^  - 

-**  The  ambftidd  Snd  h^u^  of 
th*^'^"emy 'disapjohited  xh«e  IHi^' 
deavours,   and  tn-^die'  sude-nlto* 

me&t  kkdlf^  ^  A^^  ^^  ."^v^* 
ropeV  ilie  progress  of  which*  has 
been  at^ei)ded..with  the  n^tealar 
TOitojjs  eview/   After  witiiessmg 
tlie  soibverslon ,  of  the  aiitient  con<» . 
sututrdn  of  &€Tmany,'and  the  sob-* 
jugatioa  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Its  most  considerable  stfit^  Pru*. 
sia  found  herself  still  mo,r^'  nearl?-^ 
threatened  by  that  danger^whicfc. 
she  (had  vainb^  hoped  to  avert  t^, , 
so  many  sacrifices.    She  was,  there-t: 
fore,  at  length  compejledjto  adopt 
the  resolution  of  opcqly  resisting 
this  unremitted  ^ysitenj^vf  aggi^an- 
dizement  and  conquest*    But.  nei- 
ther this  determination,  nor,. thj;, 
succeeding  measures,  J^w^-gjen* 
ously  cpncerted  with  bis  maieJtV  ; 
nor  had  aiVy  dlapbsitionbefen  Aown 
to  offeif  any  adequate  s^tsfsi^tion  » 
fot  those  a^^ssiii^k   whlGh^liad 
plkde'd^the  tWa  coiHttxfes  ht  a^lttate 
6fnmt?rfaltestiKtt.'^-       -*  '       '^'^  • 
^'/**  YeW  in  ffiis^Riiatioh,«to  tttP 
jfeity  m^  'h«fet»-^«^-^o|R^ 
■iWth<?*'^fcyr  «u«'  1^ 
«^  tfestcidefffiMd^  ohaib^tllKfi 
councils 
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iTHijtfb  »qA  tntetaesU  against  die 
fyajrian^jrrinTi}"  |]rhe  rapid  a>urse 
c4|E«.€ahmitiQSiW%!>  ^nfoed*  ojv 
pm#  i«HSMrj)W|iTUjibft.di^ukie#  to 

|i^  under  the  47M^t(^ipig,GV)C^nir 
jett^ftiJ?ili5s  jJ5stt^;,^?^Wfifd  .  Wr  • 

of  SiredeA.ha|(..iieei»  AMsmu^u^ed 
by  4^  il9PSt;  boao^rabl^  nrmoess,.  - 
S^vvtete  hifr^ajesgr.  zu^^  the,  em*- 
p^^  bf  ^?u^  the^h^ppiest  nabn 
6ub$i$t9-r*it  h4S'  been  cemented  by. 
recipnocal  proofs  oCgooft  feith  and 
CQi^de];u:e ;  and  hU  majesty  doabtt 
n«(  diat  yojjL .  wiQ  part/cipate^  ia  bis 
anxiety  ftp  cultivaoe  aiid  coafiirm  an 
aJUasice  which  affords  the  best  re^ 
mainitlg  hope  of  sa&cy  fof  tlie  coqi^ 
linwito^iJUir^.:.    ,^      ^    ., 

f^  Genl&xnpn  of  the  hotise  of  com* 
*tnoris,' 
«  His  tiftajei^^lbdks'wi^  confi^; 
dence  to  yonr  assistance  In  those' 
eierupns  which  the  honour  and  in*' 
dependence  of  your  country  de- 
mand. The  necessity  of  adding  to 
^  the  public  burthens  will  be  painful 
to  your  feelin^Sy  and  is  deeply  di- 
stressing to  his  majesty.  In  consi- 
derine  uie  estimates  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service,  you 
win  best  consult  his  majesty's 
wishes  by  combining  all  practicaf 
ble  cBConomy  with  those  efforts 
which  it  is'neppssary  to  make  a^- 
ff^ihst  the  formidable  and  increas- 
pig^fcfwer  of. the  enemj^. 

"ff^  lorfis,  and  gentlemen. 


of  inisfortune 
e  continent  .o£ 


iljbicl>^>fflicted 
£i^pe  pDi|ld  qat>fail  tb.a%c,^ja 
some  deere^  °^7  inip^rtan^  W- 
te^ts  cxTtbis,  /country^  Mut^  un^ 
^flf,  pyeryiuccesii^  (difficulty,. ha 
inaje^Jfias  had'ihe  satisfaction  or 
int^esfiog   ^a  iuicrea^ng  eneiyj 


and  firpanesf  oo  die  part  of  %» 
P^P^<?ff  wh^se  •  ttai^m  and  4itta^ 
mined  r^witance  has  been.no  Iam 
ady^tageou3  ^ehftn^  honourable  te 
lhenis^lv^»i4tnd  hiSi«9chitfited  the 
most  stilkin^ cxam|>le  to  the  sur- 
roanding^iwtofino'     f      •  . 

^^N^'he  HfiQQoquepible  TSElonr  and 
dUcipline  pf  his  maj^y'sFHeeta  and 
aqpwes  continue  4»  ht:  di&pkfsd 
witli  uudimimsbed  lu;>}reT'the^reat 
soupties  /of  «ur.  piuspcsity  and 
strength  ane  unimpaired  $  nor  lias 
the  Btitish  natiop  been  atany  time 
more  united  in  sentiment  and'  ae^' 
tiei^  or  moi«  deiermined  to  main^ 
tain  inviolate  the  independence  of 
tbe  empire,  nxid  the  digniif  of  the  . 
nacicnaicbartcitr*      .  7  ' 

<«Widi  these  advaots^es,  and 
with  an  humble  ^nUimce  xsn  the 
protection  of  tiMd  Divine  vProvi- 
dence^bis  majesty  is  jpcenosed  to 
^Beet  ibe  i^geomerrnl  t£ift  p^ 
QTifhf'  assuredi  .of  reoeivfang  the 
fullest  stipport^tsomthe  wisdom*  of 
your  de)it>draEion%  and  Jnm  ib^ 
tried  aficctiQn,.loyahy,'jand  public 
spirit  of  hisr  brave  people." 

.   ■'   ■■  .-^  ■'  '■  '       '* ■ 

At  the  court  ^  the  (Queen's  pa- 
lace, the  5th  of  Feb.  1806,  pre* 
sent  the  king's  most  eicellent 
majesty  in  <;oanctl« 
His  majesty  having  been  please4 
to  deliver  the  custody  of  the  privy 
seal  to  Henry  viscount  Stdmoiith, 
the  oath  of  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  was  this  day  administered  l# 
him,  and  his  lordship  took  his  place 
at  the  bdard  accordingly. 

This  day  the  right  hon.  Francis 
earl  of  Moira ;  the  right  hon.  Ri- 
chard Chandos  eari  Temple ;  the 
ritbt  hon.  Henry  Petty,  (commonly 
c^ed  lord  Henry  Petty,)  chancel- 
lot  apd  under  treasurer  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  exchequer;  the  right  hon. 
Charles  Grey  '^  and  the  riglH  hon. 
Charles  James  fox,  were,  by  his 
majestjp', 
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majesty's  coB^tnaiid,  sworn  of  bu 
^  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council,  and  took  their  respective 
l^laces  at  the  bo^rd  accordingly. 

His  majesty  having  been  pleased 
to  appoint,  the  right  hon.  Georse 
John  earl  Spencer,  K.  G.  and  the 
right  honi  William  Windham  to 
be  two  of  his  majesty's  principal 
tecretaiies  of  state,  tliey  were  this 
day,  by  his  majesty's  command^ 
svrom  two  of  his  majesty's  princi- 
•  pal  secretaries  of  state  accordingly* 

His  majesty,  in  cg^jpcil,  was  this 
day  .pleased  to  •Appoint  the  right 
hon.  William  lord  Auckland,  aBd> 
in  his  lordship's  absence,  the  right 
hocL  Richard  Chandos  earl  Tem- 
ple, president  of  the  committee  of 
^council  am>oiuted  for  the  cOnsidera* 
tion  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade 
and  foreign  plantations. 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  palace,' 
the  7th  of  February,  1S06,  pre* 
sent,  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty  in  council. 

This  day  the  right  hon.  George 
Tiscount  Morpeth ;  tlie  right  hon. 
John  Townshend,  (commonly  call- 
ed lord  John  Townshend)  ;  the 
right  hon.  Thomas  lord  Erskine ; 
and  the  right  hon.  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,  were,  by  his  majes- 
ty's commandf  sworn  of  his  maje». 
ty's  most  honourable  )privy  council, 
'  and  took  their  respective  places  at 
the  board  accordingly. 
.  His  majesty,  in  council,  was 
this  day  graciously  pleased  to  deli- 
ver the  great  seal  to  the  right  hon. 
Thomas  lord.  Erskine  j  whereupon 
the  oadi  of  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Qreat  Britain  was,  by  his  majes* 
ty's. command,  administered  to  his 
lordship*  and  his  lordshi[>  took  hit 
place  at  the  board  accordingly* 

His  majesty  having  been  pleased 
to  af  point  tlie  right  hon*  Charl^ 


James.  Fox  to  bfr  one  of  hiis  hi^^fss* 
ty's  principal  secreta\ies  oC  state* 
he  was  this,  day,  by  his  majesty 'i 
command  j  sworn  one  of  his  majes^ 
ty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  ac« 
cordingly.    • 

April  5.    At  the   court   at    the  , 
Queen's  palace,  present,  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty  in  coun* 
cil. 

Whereas,  his  majesty  has  rtjcetir- 
ed  advice  that  his  majesty  the  kinff 
of  Prussia  has  taken  possession  of 
various  parts  of  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  and  other  dominions  be* 
longing  to  h's  majesty,  in  a  forci* 
ble  and  hostile  manner ;  and  has 
also  notified  that  all  British  ships 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  ports 
of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and 
from  certain,  other  ports  in  the 
notth  of  Europe,  and  not  suffered 
to  enter  or  trade  therewith,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  juu  rights  and  in- 
terests of  his  majesty  and  his  do- 
mmions,  and  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished law  and  practice  of  nation^ 
in  amity  with  each  other ;  his  ma- 
je«y,  with  the  advice  of  his  priv  J- 
council,  is  thereupon  pleased  to 
order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that 
Ho  ships  or  vessels  belonging  t6 
any  ol  his  majesty's  subjects  b* 
permitted  to  enter  and  clear  out 
for  any  of  the  ports  of  Prussia  Un- 
til further  order :  and  his  majesty 
is  further  pleased  to  ordet,  that  si 
general  embargo  or  stop  fee  made 
of  all  Prussian  ships  and  vessels 
whatsoever,  now  within,  or  which 
hereafter  shall  come  into  any  of 
the  ports,  harbours,  or  roads  with- 
in die  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irdand,  together  with 
all  persons  and  effects  on  heard  tfaft 
said  ships  and  vessels;  but  that 
the  utmost  care  be  takeil  for  thnft 
P^s^rvatioB  cf  all  n^d.  ^t^tsy  patt 
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ci  the  cargoes  on  board  any  of  the 
said  ships  and  vessels,  so  that  no 
damage  or  embezzlement  whatever 
be  ^sustained  :— and  the  right  hon. 
the  lords  c<)mmissioners  oMiis  ma- 
jesty's treasury,  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiraky,  and  the 
lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports, 
are  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
herein,  as' to  them  may  respective- 
ly appertain. 

♦  Stephen  Cottrell. 


At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  palace, 
the  16th  of  April  1806,  present 
the  king's 'most  excellent  majes- 
ty in  council. 

Whereas  his  majesty  has  receiv- 
ed advice,  that  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia  has  taken  possession  of 
his  majesty's  electoral  dominions 
in  a  forcible  and  hostile  manner ; 
and  has  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
his  majesty's  minister  at  the  court 
of  Berlii),  that  all  British  ships 
were  thenceforth  to  be  excluded 
from  the  ports  of  the  Prussian  do- 
xninionsy  and  from  certain  other 
ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  under 
the  forcible  control  of  Prussia,  in 
violation  of  the  just  rights  and  in- 
terests of  his  majesty  and  his  domi- 
sifons^  and  contrary  to  the  hiw  and 
practice  of  nations  in  amity  with 
«^ch  other :  and  whereas  his  m^es- 
ty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  has  been  pleased  to 
cjiuse  an  embargo  to  be  laid  upon 
vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
Prussia  now  wimin,  or  which  here- 
alfter  shall  come  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  united '  Icingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  toge- 
ther with  all  p^ons  and  effects  on 
Voard  the  said  vessels :  and  wliei-c-. 
as  there  is  just  reason  to  apprehehd^ 
that  the  -nefttrality  of  tnb  rivers* 
Elb^,  Weser,  and  Em$,  And   the 


free  navigation  thereof,  wW  rm%  , 
under  these  drcumstanjces,  be  duly 
respected  by  his  majesty's  enemies, 
but  will  be  rendered  subject  to  the 
hostile  measures  above  described; 
his  majesty,  by  and  wi^  th^  ad* 
vic^  of  his  privy  council,  is  pleas- 
ed to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered, tha^  a  general  embargo  or 
stop  be  made  in  like  manner,  un- 
til further  order  froin  tliis  boards 
of  all  ships  and  ves'oCis  belonging 
to  persons  residing  in  any  ports  or  • 
places  situate  upon  the  said  riveri 
Elbe,  Weser,  and  Ems,  save  and 
except  vessels'  under  the  Danish^ 
flag,  and  also  save  and  except  tliat  • 
in  respect  to  the  goods  and  effects 
on  board  such  ships  and  vessel* 
which  shall  have  been  laJen  in,  or 
are  coming  consigned  to,  any  ports  / 
of  the  united  kingdom,  the  same 
shall  be  forthwith  liberated  and  de- 
livered up  to  the  said  laders  and 
consignees  respectively  5  and  it  is 
hereby  further  ordered,  that  no 
property  or  freight  money  appear- 
ing to  belong  to  any  subject  of 
I^russia,  or  to  any  persons  residing 
as  aforesaid,  respecting  which  pro- 
ceedings are  now  depending,  or 
shall  hereafter  depend,  in  any  of 
his  majesty^s  courts  of  prize,  shall 
be  decreed  to  be  pestored,  nor  shall 
the  proceeds  of  any  property  or 
frcignt  money  belonging  as  afore- 
s<iid,  which  hath  already  been  de« 
creed  to  be  restored,  be  paid  to  of 
on  behalf  of  the  claimants,  but  the 
same  shall  be  kept  m  safe  custody 
until  his  majesty's  furtlier  orders 
herein:  audit  is  further  ordered,* 
that  no  person,  residing  within  his 
majesty's  dpnjinions  do  presume  to 
pay  any  freight  money  due  or  pay- 
able to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
or  person «»,  being  Objects,  or  re* 
siding  within  the  domiwions  of  dioT 
king  of  I^ussia,  or  iii  tlie  ports  or 
places  aforesaid,  for  tlie  freight  of 
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merchandize  laden  on  board  any 
yhip  which  i$  (JetaiitM  ^uhder  the 
^aid  embargo,  or  which  shaQ  here- 
after be  brouehc  into  any  of  the 
pons  of  his  jnajesry's  IdominJoni^. 
but  that  such  mifcHt  inpney  th-AV 
be -forthwith  paid  into  the  rej^ittry 
of  ^e  high  court  of  ^dmiradty, 
there  to  femain  unjil  hi$  in\j^ty*|;' 
pleasure  &hail  be  further  kndwii^  Of ' 
rnitil  other  provision  shall  be  msu|e 
by  law :  and  whereas  it  has  been 
le^resentcd  to  his  majesty  that  the 
goods    on    board  several  of,  ;the 
Prussian  vessels  so  detained,  or  to 
^  detiuned  by  the  embi^rgo,  are 
-  the  property  of  his  majesty^«  sub- 
jccts»  or  the  property  of  pei^sons 
not  being  subjects  of  Pnissia:   it 
is  further  ordered*  that  all  goods 
on  board  any  vessels  detained  un* 
der.  the  said  embargo*  which  wefe 
laden  in,  dr  c6mipg  consigned  to» 
ports  of  the  united  lingdom,  shall 
be  delivered  to*  the  disposal  of  the 
owners  dr  theft* 'agetits,  upon  affi- 
dixyk  be^ng  ma^  and  produced  in 
the  high,  court  of  admiraUy*  that 
the  said  goods  were  not,  at  the 
|ime  of  shi{>ment,  nor  are  noW,  the 
property  of  subjects  of  Prussia,  and 
upon  payrng  ine  freight  due  upon 
siich  goods,  into  the  registry  of  the 
$aid  cotut,'  and  upon  giving  suffi- 
cient bail  to  abide  adjadication  in 
fase  any  proceeding  '  should   be " 
coitunenceu  against  the  said  goods, 
within  two  months  fr6m  tTte  date 
of  such  delivery;  ^id  the   rigMt 
'bonoarable    the    loVds    commis-' 
fioners  of  hh  majesty's  treasury,* 
the  lords  cpi|imtssion<»r8  of  \he  id«  ' 
miralty,  and  \&rd  warden  of  the 
pinque  portsrand  the  judge  of  the 
high'  court  of  admiralty*  are  to 
rive  the  necess:try  directions  here- 
^1,  as  to  them  jnaj'tespecuvely  ap- 
peruin. 
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'  Pre4fented"to'p4flijatoeflt  Aptfi  W^'; 
V    TekIf^vi»lo  the  nipttfft  bWweeo^' 
*  Eli^und  4bd  ftusstar  ;  :  ' "  ^  ' 
I«fej,I.i-C«py^  of  a  dtsput^Kfroo^*^ 


T^itk  Jia^,  JsLcl^i  ^f  fi? 

IdaeecTBerJimj  Ja»V  27,  IW^.    - 

My  ioK^fv  ,. 'T  >  ...*  :  r.  >y:  : 
I  have  the  h<inou/  odajn^vingfr 
to  your .  lottJ;.bip  a  hjHeir,  wbi^  ^ 
although  dlattd  .yetrfert^'if,  I  ha^Q  j 
just  receivtjd  -(fo^ir  P-  M.)  from  .^ 
biirpn  Hard^jibfr?;^^]  I  h4^9l44^? 
forward  it  by  ertafoiLe  to  ihe  a^b^Qt  * 
at  Quxhav^,  In  ihp  hopei.ijrfJ»:n 
arriving  tlj^re  ip  tfinefm'lheTllW^'r 
day's  packet.  4  %lso  *f nd  ,U>  lol-d  . 
Catlicart  by.esl5ife«tO|  .ft  copf*  6f,i 
the  Pmssia^  minfster'*s  lettier^  to  ? 
me*^  I  shall -fimply  ackn^'ledge^ 
the  receipt  of  it,  and  ktftiOPa.^if 
excellency,  th^t  I  bav*  forward^  ... 
his  cdmrnunication  toj  jw^vt  loHr 
ship.  I  have  thehonoujFii^b«^i^4  , 
'  (Signed)  .,  .Eraiicis,J(4^so«. 

Right  hon- lord  Mutgrave^  M«^2ce»  ^ . 

'   •    •  .      'J.      ••*'  :.» •   "i- 

(Translation  of  IncldiBHre  Ife.  l.>  '  ? 

Sir,  Ibastentoftdfil'thcf^Voitiisfti'^ 
giveij  to  lord  Harrowby  on  th^  8th  ^ 
of  this  month,  tb  commiitucate  to  ' 
yoii,  sir,  aS'Soon  as  a  fiiKiT  deaslon^? 
sjiotild  be'ialccn  dn^i'  >ubjfect,jh$y, 
afiditjonal  circumst^iniDes  i^iiting*^' 
to  the  security  of  ihi  'ncnIJo?©e2*  , 
many,  a:id  tp  the^ttir^ntc(^.^'iK4'  ' 
king  of  the  itefeiy  of  tho^e  BfiV4:|  "* 
troops'  which  are  in  th^t  ^dt  of  the 
contiimrtt.:         ''^^'    '  ,     *    ' ' 

A  mesvenf  er  it'om  Mimith  has.  ' 
just  brotlght  F*i*r.:5yesty  intelltgence' 
of  -^He  <oAstrmiifai?on  of  'the^  ar-*' 
rangebents  whichtbe present ^con^ 
joncture  of  aff^ths  hasmduc^  hjni ./ 
to'enter  into^tfi  Ttance,  Si  fMrdcr' 
toiave  those  cofntiics,  a^  'e^pe^  * 
dally  tfir  states  of  Hanbuefi  §W* 
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tfae  inisfortif!fc«^ another  nitnoas    present,  'circu^istaxlces^  tbat  .you  . 
wsB^  iisd^o  11^123  theii:.tr99qfittU-^.  wbul4  induce  luxi^^to^  ha^en^  as 
if.    As  tHrse  a^raI)gemeIgs;8^tp^-    far^^  depends  cfn  biipy  ^'  fneasure, 
late  pairtrcuUir)/  the  {ogpf^mgj^f    which  ia^these'  ^ircuipstances,  and . 
tbat  country  to  thecxclus^f^jjuard^^  th<i  "ijpp^^oaijhipg.  arrival .  of.  our . 
al%e*I*hAslaif  fiprips^^  anSj  to*i6e    irbog$*,^wi)J.ioL  admit  of -any.  de- 
ac&nittUt£rar56n  df  tKi"kiT)|V  tli^Ql    lay;  |^' I ^iiest  you  to  accept  the 
th^cohcliisWof  sj"pga(feTfety(efei    nStet^^ea^a^uniiice  of  my  high  . 
Enrfani  iSind^Fraht^  ;*  hfs^majesty    a^^pcrfa^^^ 
coiud  not  delay  taking  tile  nefees-       ^^v^W**^)     ^  i  HAjiniwakRC. 
sary-flieaibrbiifbr  lite  entry  thH^em       iBerliq,  JanV2j5,  1805.  / 
of:a  corps  crf^ls  4rfl(iy,  wWck'Swiir-  To  Mr.  Jaf:kspn»-&c.  &c.' 
he  mider  the  x^rdtts  df  Sis  aiwel-  '    "    "' 


,  No.  11.*— HTs    Prussian    majesty's  * 
proclamation  on  taking  tempo- 
rary bo9sdssion  of  the  electorate 
of   Haiidver. 

We,  'Frederic  William,    king  '  of 
Prussiai  &c.  &c.  make  known 
and  declare  as  fellows  :—- 
^After  th^    events  which   have 
terminated  in  peace  between  Aus- 
tria and  France*  all  our  endeavours 
have  been  directed  to  ward  from 
these  districts  the  flames  of'w^r» 
and  its  consequences,^  which  mo- 
mentarily threatened  the. north*  of 
Germany,    and   particularly^  the 
electorate  of  Brunswick.   Wi tl^ , thi« 
view,    and  as  the  only    possible 
means  to  attain  it„  a  convention  has 
.  been  concluded,  between  us  and  the 
emperor  of  the  French ;  in  pursu- 
ance of  v?hich^  the  states  of  his  Bci- 
tannic  majesty  in  Germany  will  n^t 


leftcy  the  general  of -cavairy,  ,c^nt 
Seliukiiberg  Kehneft,  to  whom 
aho  dite  litfig  has  confided  the  ad- 
i&iiiisOratiofiof  ^  country.  His 
majesty^  animated'  'by^  the  most 
lively  desire  to  se»  the  importance 
and  die  iirgencyofthc  motives 
which  have  indne^d  hmt  tx^  take 
fhese  steps*  justly  appreciMed  bjr 
his  Britaniiic  majesty,  and  his  en- 
lightened ministers,  has  directed 
banin  Jacobi  to  give  a  detailed  ex- 
planation theteofat  London; 

It  ^^uld  be  superfluous  to 
point  Ofit  to  your  attention,  how 
urgent  and  indispensable,  in  the 
pesent slate  ofafenrs,  the-re-em- 
Dorkation  of  the  English  troops  in 
die  north  of  German)  is  become ; 
since  the.' retreat,  of  the  .foreign 
tEpops  is  the  condition,  upon  whic|i 
Fra)pe.lias  pronnised  not  to  order 

ber  *  trpojjs  ,^^^  re-^ter  B^nbyer,,  be  again* occupied  Hy  French  (ir 
anl[  sui^  BJifsp  It  wasji^poii  tnif^siig-  other  ti'pc^  combined  with  diem';  . 
pOSirioiQ^'gldnje^  t&at  th^.k'ing  )<^\.  ^^^  till  ihe.conclusion  yf  a^eral 
raii^iheir  ^ciirity.,,  I  ppcsufh«>\,peac^.virpl  be  wholly  pccup;e<]L  a^,-  ^ 
that  lord  C^cart  ^  hjfs,  a^rjead jr  rej. .  governed  Jjy  *  ^ : .  in .  p4^u-|^icei  jof  ; 
ceived,  and  is  Upon  thie  poinJt,,9jf^  wHi^,  ,W|e  Jjiaye  c;^ed  -fhe  Br^jn^  -  ♦ 
ex^uti^jjj,^^  c^<te-s.Af  his  cpumt    wi(;l?.efe9toj^  co^mrrj/^s  tp  Jbe  oc^iif 


l.,f^tl;ie.pufp9sp,^f^uJjftx>.o,1nOT     the  adtainiVcration   of. the 


ther  ais(^;ch,  wri^>p  tb;?fi  <6p(U  .^sai^  .cqflatr^,  ,^^.  ,-4^s  by  this 
ssfjf^^  pj^jjj^  pn  tifcj.si|)fjec;t;i, measure  we  have  in  view  the  repose 
andf,  ac^uamting   him    with    the    and  tmnq'^illity  of  the  north  ct 
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GermstTij  and  of  the  Brunswick 
states,  so  ^Q  have  resolved  to  pay 
out  of  our  treasury  for  tlie  neces- 
saries for  our  troops,  according  to 
the  peace-esiablishfiu^nt,  leaving  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  a  state  of 
war  to  be  defrayed  by.  the  country ; 
while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  shall 
'  take  care  hi  general,  that  its  reve- 
nues,* during  our  adrainJstration, 
ailer  deducting  the  expenses  of  go- 
Terninent,  shaU  only  be  appropriated 
to  its  advantage, — We  further  pro- 
mise, that  our  troops  ihiiW  observe 
the  strictest  di«xipHne ;  that  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  to  all  just  com- 
plaints ;  and  in  general,  that  every 
quiet  and  peafable  inbabilunt  shall 
be  maaitainea  in  bis  property  aud 
rights,  and^  in  case  of  need,  be  vi- 
g6rously  protected. 

Given  under  our  own  hand,  at  Ber- 
lin, the27rh  January,  ISOfi. 
I^  S.      Frederic  William. 
Von  Harj)enb£rg. 

Ko.  irr, — Copy  of  a  note  /rom  Mr. 
secretaty  Fox  to  baron  Jacobi 
Kloest^  dated  17th  March,  1806. 

The  undersigned  is  commanded 
by  his  majesty  to  state  to  baron 
Jacobi  Klcest,  for  the  information 
of  his  court,  the  great  anxiety  felt 
by  his  majesty  at  the  manner  in 
ifihieh  possession  has  been  taken  of 
the  electorate,  of  Hanov«r.  If  his 
Pruseiim  ms^esty  judged  it  expe- 
dient, ill  order  to  pievent  French 
troops  from  approadnng  so  near 
that  part  of  his  frontier,  to  take  to 
bimself  tlie  military  occtipatfon  of 
tlie.^ectorate,  it  doe»  not  appear 
to  his  majesty,  that  it  was  by  any 
means  necessary  that  the  civil  go* 
▼ei-nment  ef  that  unhappy  country 
should  be  subverted,  or  that  an 
army  more  numeit^ns,  and  conse*' 
quently  more  injurious  to  the  in- 
lubitauty,.  ibaj^  necessity  rec^uired*. 


should  be  maintained  there.  Hi^ 
majesty  reLits  with  the  greatest  con^ 
fidence  on  his  Pru$siai\  majesty's 
declaration*  that  the  present  occu« 

Eation'  is  merely  temporary  ;  but 
15  majesty  csmnot  but  express  a 
wish,  that  the  declaration  on  this 
point  were  ;nore  solemnly  made  in 
the  face  of  Europe.  The  honour 
of  the  court  i)£  Berlm,  as.  well  as 
the  consideration  mutually  due  to 
each  other  from  two  princes  so 
nearly  connected  in  blood  and  al« 
Uance,  seem  to  calf  for  a  clear  er-> 
planation  on  this  important  snbject. 

His  majesty  on  hU  part  desired 
to  be  equally  as  explicit,  and  to 
put  ap  end  to  all  hopes,  (if  such 
indeed  have  been  entertained  by 
the  «)urt  of  Berlin)  that  any  con- 
venience of  political  arrangement, 
much  less  any  odFer  of  equivalenc 
or  indemnity,  will  ever  iniduce  his 
majesty  so  far  to  forget  what  is 
due  to  hts  own  legitimate  rij^^ts^ 
as  well  as  to  the  exemplary^  fidelity* 
and  attachment  of  his  Hanoverian 
subjects,  as  to  cott3ent  to  the  alie^ 
luuion  of  the  electorate* 

Hts  majesty  learns  with  concern^ 
that  it  is  in  agitation  to  give  up^ 
Anspach  and  other  paits.  of  his 
Prussian  majesty's  dominions  in 
Bavaria,  in  consequence  of  a  cofr* 
vention  with  France  :  but .  he  does' 
not  pretend  any  ri^ht  to  interfev^ 
or  to  give  any  opinion  with  respeet 
to  the  propriety  of  the  measures, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  his 
Prussian  majesty  may  deem  eligi* 
ble  £oT  the  interest  of  his  crown 
and  people ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  his  xnajestfy 
whether  in  his  capacity  of  king  of 
Greas  BiitaiQ^  or  in  t^Rit  of.electo# 
of  Hanover,  was  in  no  wise  a  party 
to  the  convendott  alluded  to,  oi** 
responsible  for  its  comequenees. 
Ths  cessions  therefore  which  his 
Prussian  majesty  may  make^to  hi^ 
majesty's  ' 
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Tnajesty^'s  enemies^  can  surely  never 
be  alleged  as  a  justification  of 
taking  to  hiiDseif  hU  znajeaty 's  law* 
fill  inheritance* 

His  majesty  therefore  hopes, 
that  his  Prussian  majesty  will  fol- 
low the  honourable  dictates  of  his' 
awa  hearty  and  will  demonstrate 
to  the  world,  that  whatever  sacri- 
fices the  present  circumstances  may 
induce  him  to  make  with  respect 
to  his  own  territories,  he  will  not 
set  the  dreadful  example  of  indem- 
nifying himself  ^ttlie  expense  of  a 
third  p^rty,  whose  sentiments  and 
conduct  towards  his.  Prussian  ma- 
jesty and  his  subjects  have  been 
uniformly  friendly  and  pacific. 

No.  IV. — Note  verbale. 

Until  the  explosion  of  the  last 
continental  war,  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty had  no  other  object  in  view, 
than  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
his  monarchy,  and  dia^t  of  the  neigh- 
^       bouring  states. 

He  was  then  able  to  effect  this 
upon  terms  which  met  the  entire 
approbalion  of  every  court.  He 
has  been  desirous  of  doing  the 
same  since  the  breaking  out  of  tlie 
present  war.  But  the  choice  of  the 
means  has  no  longer  been  in  his 
power.  France  has  considered  Ha- 
nover as  her  conquest,  and  her 
troops  were  on  the  point  of  enter- 
ing it.  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  it  definitely  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  French  emperor, 
without  the  possibility  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  preventing  it. 

The  occupation  of  that  country 
by  his  Prussian  majesty,  and  the 
shutting  of  the  ports  in  the  Ger- 
man  seas,  and  that  of  Liibeck  a- 
gainst  the  British  flag  (as  was  xhe 
case  during  the  possession^  of  Ha- 
nover by  the  French),  were  the 
indispensable  conditions,  of  an  ar- 
rangement by  whick  th^  country  is 

-  .3    .    , 


secured  against  the  entry  of  foreign- 
troops,  and  the  quiet  of  the  north 
of  Germany  preserved. 

This  has  not  been  obtained  vwith- 
ou-t  painful  sacrifices  on  his  majes- 
ty's part.  Those  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  are  in  no  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  king's  measures^ 
but  are  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  a  war,  which  his  conciliating  po- 
licy lias  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent. This  war  might  Rave  pro-  • 
duced  still  more  serious  conse- 
quences. The  treaty  between  Prus- 
sia and  France  at  least  protects 
the  northern  states  fronv  further 
evils  ;  and  could  every  power  but ' 
duly  appreciate  how  much  they  are* 
indebted  to  the  system  he  has  adopt- 
ed, the  king  would  with  justice  ob- 
tain the  gratitude  of  all. 

No.  V. — Proclamation  of  count  • 
Schulenberg,  announcing  the 
shutting  of  the  ports  of  the  North 
Sea  against  the  British  ships  and 
trade,  dated  Hanover,  28di  of 
March  1806. 

In  a  treaty,  which  has  been  con*^ 
eluded  between  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia  my  most  gracious  so- 
.vereign,  and  his  imperial  majesty 
the  emperor  of  France  and  king  of 
Italy,  It  has  been  stipulated,  that 
the  ports  of  the  North  Sea,  as  well-  ; 
as  all  rivers  miming  into  it,  shall  ■ 
be,  shut  against  the  British  ships 
and  trade,  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  the  French  troops  occupied 
the  states  of  Hanover.  In  con* 
formity  to  the  orders  I  have  receiv- 
ed, I  make  this  known  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  they 
may  guard  against  the  conse- 
quences, as  the  troops  of  the  king 
my  master  have  received  orders  to 
warn  off  and  not  Co  admit  such 
English  ships  as  may  endeavour  to 
enter  these  ports  and  rivers,  and  as 
all  necessary  and  pFoper  measures 
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-will  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  in- 
trodttction  and  traim  of  Sfhi^ 
goods. 

(Signed)       1kemam4e 
ScmmtaaumMM   KMntxxr^^ 

^^  BUMrfifi  iialiyiMHiTi  iini 

^    MJilfi  m  d^  of  the 
eoips  d'annee  in  Hao- 


Now  VL-*-Procla»ation  of  his  Pras- 

wn  wajetty  for  uking  cfefinkive 

possessior  of  Hanover. 
We,  Frederic   WiUiam,  king   of 

Prusiii^  &c.  See.  make  known 

and  declare  as  foUears : 

The  Wttb  to  secure  our  faithful 
snfajecu  and  the  neifi^bouring  states 
■  of  the  north  of  Gcnmanjr  daring 
the  war,  and  to  preserve  and  can- 
firm,  the  du:Jtk>a  of  the  blessings 
of  peace,  was  at  a!l  times  the  in- 
tention of  our  indefatigable  endea* 
voms.     These   wholesome    mea- 
suies  were  made  known,  upon  some 
recent  occasions,  as  the  object  of 
cur  late  patent^  dated  January  27, 
18Cf»,  accordingto  which  the  elec- 
toral state?  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg m  Germany  were  taken  pos- 
session  of  by  our  troops,  vhen  the 
administradon  of  the  sane  passed 
into   oor  hands.    But    in    conse- 
quence of  the  exchange  of  the  elec* 
torate  of  Hanover,  in  consideration 
of  the  cession  of  three  of  tlie  pro- 
▼inces  of  our  monarchy,  and  for 
the  pepnanent  tranqudlity  of  our 
subjects  and  the  neighbouring  states, 
we  have  found  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary  to  enter  into  and  conclude 
a  convention  with  his  majesty  the 
cmpeTX)r  of  the  French  and  king  of 
Italy ;  and  as   the  electoral  states' 
'  of  tl«  house  of  Brunswick,  situated 
in  Germany,  were  obtained  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon  by  right  of  con- 
^rft  we  hereby  declare,  that  the 
rightful  fossess'ton  of  the  ten itory  of 


that  himse  has  passed  over  to  us,  in 
consideration  ox  the  cession  of  three 
of  our  provinces,  and  is  now^  sul>» 
iect  to  our  power  only:  consequcnt- 
ly»  ieofta  die  present  tflBHS.  the  g«>- 
▼erament  and  the  acfaDinistration  of 
Aese  conntries  win  be  admimsteredi 
siaipl 7  m  trar  naine  akmc^  and  ua* 
derovr  snpiome  aaibority. 

We  tbmfore  cail  qpon  all  per*  ^ 
sons,  whatew  may  have  boen  the ' 
iimctioiu  assigned  theoii«to  execute 
those  Auictieiis  onlyia  oar  name^ 
and  widbr  our  authority. 

Count  Schdenberj^  Kehnert^ 
and  tikecofnvissiQoen  who  are  at- 
tached to  bh%  eipect  no  less  than 
that  all  the  prelatMf  the  burghers, 
and  t2ie  ii^bHants  in  general* 
will  obediently  conform  themselves 
to  the  orders  of  diings,  which  a  new 
aera  has  rendered  necessary  for  their 
tranquillity  and  wclI4)eing;  and  'in, 
so  doing,  they  will  aflbrd  his  ma* 
jesty  a  proof  of  ifijA  devotion  ta 
their  country. 

So,  on  our  part,  nothmg  shall 
be  neglected  to  confirm  them  in  tbe 
persuasion  of  oiu*  paternal  aflbctiDQ^ 
and  our  sincere  wish  to  render  ihem 
happy. 

(Signed) 

FaEI»E&lC  WlLUAlf. 

ScHULEMBBaC* 

jfpril  l»  Haugwstz* 

1806. 

Message  to  the  house  on  Hat  2Ist 
of  April,  r^^pecting  thepsescsu; 
stace  of  the  re!atio«»  of  this 
country  with  Prussia* 

«« GEORGE  R. 

««  His  majestv  thinks  h  froper 
to  acquaint  the  house  of  cotomonl^ 
that  he  has  found  him^lf  oader 
the  necessity  of*  withdniwii||^  bis 
minister  from  the  court  of  KrliB|| 
and  of  adopting  provisionaUy  if*- 
sures  of  just  retaliation  against ; 
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Commerce'  pxd  navigation  of^Prus- 
sia.  His  majesty  deeply  rcgifets 
tnis  extension  and  aggravation  of 
calamities  already  so  severely  felt 
By  die  nations  of  the  continent^ 
whose  independence  andf  prosperity 
he  has  never  leased  to  consider  as. 
intimately  connected  with  those  gf 
ins  own  people.  Biit^  n-ieasnres  of 
direct  hostility,  deliberately  aig(i3t- 
^d'agamr^  him,  have  left  film  nQ^ 
alternative.  '"  '  ".  /  .  '  " 
"In  a  irfomenj^of^confijlen^ial ' 
Intercourse,"  \fithpi3t  ^ven  phe  pre- 
tence of  anV  c^iistt  of  complain ti 
forcible  posft?ssiou'lw^  jj^eeii  ta^en. 
by  Prussia  'of  hrs^moi^kty's  :.tilec- 
tdral  dominions^  De^eptjr  as  this 
event  JifTected  the*  interests  ,of.  this" 
litigdom,  his  majesty  chose,  ne-* 
Tertheless,  to  forbear,  on  this  pain- 
ful occasion,  al!  recourse  to  the 
tried  and  affectionate  attachment 
cf  his  British  subjects.  He  remon- 
strated, by  .yrfiicable^  nqgotiaiion, 
against  the  injury  fie  had  s'.istained, 
and-  rested  his  claim  for  repanv^on 
on  the  moderation'  of  his  conducr, 
onthejustice  of  his  represcntatiDns, 
find  oia  ihe  common  intere.st  which 
Prussia  herself  must  ultimately 
feel,  to  resist  a  system*  destructive 
of  the  security  of  4JI  legitimate  pos- 
ses:*!^ iT.*  5ut  when,  Instead  oi  re- 
ceiving assurances  conformable  to 
this  just  eKpectatlon,  his  majesty 
-was  informed,  that  the  determina- 
tion h^rd  beeiT  taken  of  excluding 
by  forc^tlie  vessels  and  the  ccm- 
inodrttes  Ofi  this  Hn^jdom  from 
port$'an<S  #tintries  under  the  lavi/- 
ful  domiilioit  of  fbrcibte  control 
of  Prussia,  his  majesty  could  no 
longer ^elay  to  act,  without  neg- 
tecting^e  first  duty  which  he  owes 
to  his  people;  The  dignity  of  his 
crgtwn  .apd  the  interests  of  his  sufe- 
jectsequally  forbid  his  acquiescing 
ill  ImSy  open  and  unprovoked  ag- 
gre^mu.  Hs  has  no  doubt  of  th« 


full  support  of  his  parliament  in 
vindRcatiq^  the  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish'Hag,  an*  the  freedom  of  th^ 
British  navijgatio^i^j  and  he'  wiH 
look  '<J^tTJ7^'^fS5s  expectation  to 
t^t  indent  ^K^ff^^g^^e  Signi- 
fied anJ 'ertf^hfftB^S^j^,  on  the 
ptift  of  ?ru??T:r,  ishaliTHhove  every 
impedteent  ttf  theT^^f^l  of  peace 
and  rricTidship  t^'ith  li^^jj^wer  witK 
v/horh  his  majesty  Baf  no  Other 
tause  of  diffbf encp  than  tfcat  .noj«r 
created  !iy  these  hostil<^.act^  ^^ 

; ^ •  ••    ■  •■^'    ,         .  >     .  - 

K\  the  court'  at  the  Oucen's  pa* 
lace),  the  17th  of  "^S&ptcmber 
1896,  jkeient,  t!!e>ki«g*s  most 
et:celldrit  majesty  in  council; 

Whereas  the  capital. cltyj  towui^ 
txnd  fortress  of  Buenos  A^yres^  and 
its  dependencies^  *have  been  coh- 
cjuered.by  his.nlajesty's  forces,  and 
the  territory  and  forts  of  the  same 
are  delivered  up  to  hl^  majesty^ 
his  miijesty  is  thereupon  pleased  to' 
order  and  declare,  that  all  his  lov- 
ing subjects  may  lawfi'lly  trade  to 
and  from  thci  said  capital  city^ 
town,  and  fortress  of  Buenos  Ay  res  j 
and  its  depende^icies,  mcludin^ 
therein  all^nd  every  the  ;,Crritoncs. 
belonging  to,  or  forming  a  part  of 
the  government  of  the  same,  in 
British  ships,  owned  by  his  majes- 
ty's subjects,  and  navigated  ac- 
cording to  law;  or  in  sliips  lon.t 
JiAc  belonging  to  any  6f  the  sub- 
jects or  native  inhabitai)ts  of  the 
said  ciiy,  town,  or  territories,  such., 
natiye'  inhabitants  being  peaceably 
resident  within  the  same,  and  un- 
der the  obedience  of  his  majesty*s 
government  there ;  and  that  such 
tradcf  shall  be  subject  to  tl^c  s:iflnei 
duties^  rules,  regulations,  cQnd<-» 
tions,  restrictions,  penalties,  aad' 
forfeitures,  to  which  the  trade,  tu 
and  from  his  majesty's  colonies^ 
(L)  plantatioiiu^ 
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?lantations,  and  islands 'in  tb^. Wes»t 
ndicts  and  S^^uih  America  »,  oi 
shall  be  iubject  by,  Lit>j,  cxccpL  2^ 
is  hcreinarter  sfy?ciiled  ^  , 
,  And  Ill's  majesty  is  farther  pleas* 
edta  ord^r  and  declare,  that. all 
-  commodities,  being  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  .manuf;ict^ire  of  ilie 
said  capital  ^ity,  town,  and  fortre« 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  iinj  its  depen- 
dencies, including  therein  iill  ajid 
CVC17  tl;e  Ceiiitories  belonghig  to, 
or  furming  a  part  of  the  ^ovevn^ 
jnent  of  ine  &:ime,  or  whldi  hj^ve 
teen  usually  exported  thcrcfrcrm, 
shall  he  permitted  to  be  imj>prted 
into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  united 
kinffdom  in  British  ships,  owned 
b^nis  majesty's  subjects,  and  na- 
vigated accoijdiav;  to  law ;  or  in 
bhips  iona  Jidt  belonging  to  any 
of  the  subjects  or  native  inhal^tanis 
ftf  the  said  city,  tow^v  or  tcrritc- 
ries,  ^uch  native  mhabiiants  being 
peace^iblv  resident  within  the  same, 
and  unaer  the  obediencer  of  his 
majesty's  government  there ;  and 
tluft  such  commodities  shall  he  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties,  rules,  re- 
gulations,  restrictions,  conditions, 
penalties,  and  foifeiiurcs,  as  arti- 
cles of  the  like  sort  are  subject  to 
coming  from  his  njajesty's  colonics, 

flantaticns,  or  islands,  in  the  West 
ndies  or  South  A  nu'rica-r 
^  And  whereas  inform alion  ha$ 
T)ecn  received,  that  the  comm:md- 
cr  ot  his  iiiajesty's  forces,  to  whom 
the  s;iid  city,  tpvvn,  and  fortress 
baVc  surrendered,  has  r^uced  the 
iluties  on  importation  into  the  same, 
if-om  about.  tlii:ty-four  and  a  Jialf 
\tt  cent,  ad  lalorem^  to  ten  per 
cent,  cd  viJoTumy .  Jind  tvv-o  iind  a 
half  per.  cent,  for  the  consu|;Ue 
or  municipal  duties,  makiuj^j^  m 
tfic  whole,  twelve  and  one-half  per 
.  '  cent,  CH\  all  articles  imported  into 
the  said  place  an<.l  Je pendencies  in 
I^iti^h  ships,  owned  by^hi^  i^ajc^ 


ty*s  subjects,,  and  ;navJg^ted  Record* 
fj>g  to  law,;  or  "in  ships  idn^  Jid^ 
belonging  to  any  of  the  s!!l)jt;cJb^or 
native. iimabift^lits  of  the  city,  town, 
or  territories,  such  natrve  inhabit- 
ants b^ng  peaceably  resid^tn  with- 
in the;  sneVe,  .'ai:^4»n4v«^'Uie  obe- 
dience of  hfs-mBJpkty's  government 
there.;,  his.  majesty,  js -, thereupon 
pleased  to  order  attd  4*^clare,.  that 
the  said  r,cduced  dirJes  Jiall  .cpn- 
tinue  to  be  levied*  and  hd  ofKer^ 
on.  all  articles  j>o  imported,  ^ith 
the  exception  of  German  linens^ 
which  are  to  continue  to  be  subject 
to  die  saiiie-  dniies  as  were  paid 
thereon  b(  fore  the  conquest  of  ihife' 
said  place  by*his  majesty's  arms^ 
until  his  majosly's  pleasure  shall 
be  further  sigr^ined  ;  — and  it  is 
hereby  fuuher  ordered,  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  itny  slave  or  slaves, 
to  be  landed,  or  imported,  or 
brought  into  the  said  city,  town> 
and  fprtress  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
its  dependencies,  including  therciii 
all  and  every  the  territories  belong- 
ing to,  or  forming  a  part  of,  '^fcc 
government  of  the  same  as  afore- 
said, upon  pain  that  all  slaves  so 
landed,  imported,  or  brought,  to- 
gcihcr  wi til  the  vessels  biinging  jiv" 
the  same,  or  fiom  v/hich  the  same 
shiiU  be  landed,  smd  their  cargoes 
shall  bect»me  jbrfeited  to  his  ma- 
jesty >  his  heirs  and  successors : — 
provided  always,  tl)at  this  prohi- 
bition, shall  not  extend  to  the  se- 
veral c.asqs  of  staves  h.nd  jfdfe  em- 
ployed in  nayigatinjj  anv  ships  trad- 
mg  to  pr  from  tlie  said  pluCe^  or  of 
slaves  l.Mia  Jpde  employed  as  dd^ 
mcstic  slayer,  and  comnig  into  the 
said  pl;ic'v\Vith  their  masters;  qt 
of  slaves  in  any  m^mner.  em  ployed 
in  hi  5  majesty's' naVal'or  Atflitary 
servrcc: — And  the  rig^Iit 'bonour- 
ablc  the  lords  commissioricVi.cf  his 
majesty's  ti ea^ury , '  and '  flie  I'ordi 
j;pmniIssiohcrs  ■  oi\  the   adhllralty^ 
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zrfiogive  the  tieces^ary  directions 
hereih  as  to  them  may  respectively 
appertain. 

At  the  coiirt  at  the  Q:ie«m'ir  pabce, 
the  I?th  of  September  1 806r  pre- 
sent, the  kini^'s  most  excellent 
majesty  in  council. 

ifrliereas  by  an  «ct  nij^de  and 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  and  in  the  present 
year  of  his  majesty's  reign>  entitled, 
♦•An  act  for  authorising  his  ma- 
jesty in  council  to  allow,  during 
the  present  war,  and  for  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,,  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  certain  goods 
and  commodities  in  neutral  ships 
into,  and  from  liis  majesty's  terri- 
tories in  the  West  Indies  and  con- 
tinent of  South  America;"    It  is 
enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  the  said  act,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  «ind  successors,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  and  their  privy 
council,  to  permit,  or  to  authorise 
the  governors  of  the  islands  and 
territories    hereinafter    mentioned, 
in  such  manner,  and  under  such 
restrictions  as  to  his  majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  shall  seem  fit  to  permit, 
when  the  necessity  of  the  case  shall 
appear  to  his  majesty,  with  the  ad- 
•Mice  of  his  privy  council  to  require 
it,  from  time  to  time  during  the 
present  .war,   and  for  six  m6ntl» 
after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,    the   in^port!ation 
into,    and  ^  the   exportation  from, 
any  island  in  the  West  Indies  (in 
which  description  the  Bahama  is- 
lands  and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer 
Islands  are  included),  or  any  lands 
or  territories  on  the  continent  of 
Sonih  America  to  his  majesty  be* 
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Iongin|^,  of  any  sncH  articles: 
goods,  and  coVnmodlties  as  shall 
be  mentioned  in  such  order  of  his 
majesty  i;i  conrtcilj  in  any  ships  or 
yessels  belongih^^  to  the  subjects  of' 
any  state  in  amrty  with  his  majes-^ 
ty,  in  such  manner  as  his  m-*yesty, 
his  heirs  and  SMCcessbrs*  by  and 
^  with  the  advice  aforesaid,  shall  di- 
rect ;  provided  such  ships  or  ves- 
sels sh  ill  dn)y  enter  into,  report, 
and  deliver  their  respective  cargoes, 
and  reload  at  such  pbrts  only, 
where  regular  custom-houses  shall 
have  boen  establi^shed  t 

And  whereas  it  appears  at  pre- 
sent to  be  necessary  to  permit,  foi; 
a  limited  time,  subject  to  be  sooner 
terminated,  varied,  or  altered,  as 
is  hereinafter  p-ovided,  the  impor- 
tation into,  and  exportation  from 
the  islands  and  territories  of  his 
majesty  in   the  West  Indies,  (in- 
cluding the  B.iliama  Islands  and 
the   Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,) 
and  the  lands  and  territories  on  the 
continent  of  South  America  to  hrs 
majesty  belonging,  of  certain  arti- 
cles, goods,  and  commodities  here- 
inafter mentioned,  in  any  ships  or 
vessels  belonging  to  the  snbjects  of 
any  state  in  amity  with  his  majes- 
ty 5  his  majesty  is  thereupon  pleas- 
ed, by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  to  order,  and  doth - 
hereby  order,  that  the  governors 
and  lieutenant-governors  of  his  ma- 
jesty's islands  and  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies;  (in  which  description 
the  Bahama  Islands  and  the  Ber- 
muda or   Somer  Is!  mds   are  fn- 
cluded,)  and  of  any  lands  or  terri- 
tones  on  the  continent  of  South 
America  to  his  majesty  belonging, 
and  each  and  every  of  such  govern 
nors  and  lieutenant-governors  shitU 
be  autliOri;;ed,  and  they,  and  each, 
and  every  of  them  are  hereby  au- 
thorised   to    permit^  for    twelve 
moiiths  from  the  date  hereof,  sub- 
(L  2)  ject 
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ject  to  be  sooner  terminated,- varied, 
or  altL^rcd  as  is  hercinafrer  provided, 
in  any  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to 
the  subjects  i»f  any  state  in  amity 
Tilth  Ms  mnjcsty,  the  importation 
into  the  said  ishmds,  colonies,  landl 
andterritoi  ics  respectively,  of  staves 
and  k^mbcr,  :incf  also  cf  every  kind 
of  provisions  (beef,  pork  and  but- 
ler always  cxccptccl)*  which  ate 
of  the  growth  <>t  pTiKhicc  of  tbe 
cruncry  to  which  such  j hip  or  ves- 
sel impoTiing  the  same  shall  Se- 
lf np^  5  anti  also  th.c  exportation 
from  the  said  islands,  colonies, 
lands  rnd  territories  i'Cj>pectively, 
ir.to  wh'cli  such  imnoitiiticn  of 
stjwes,  Inn: her,  and  previsions  as 
aforesaid,  ?ha]l  be  made,  of  rum 
and  molasses,  j»nd  of  any  other  ar- 
ticles, goods,  and  commodities 
whatsoever,  except  sugar,  indii^o, 
cotton>  wocl,  coiFte,  and  cocoa  ; 
provided  always,  ihut  such  ^hips 
or  vessels  shall  duly  tnter  into,  re- 
port, deliver  tlieir  respective  car- 
goes,  and  reload  at  such  ports  only 
where  regular  custom-houses  shall 
have  been  established  :  And.  his 
njajcsty,  by  and  v  irh  tlie  advice 
of  his. said  privy  council,  i^  funher 
pleased  to  order,  and. doth  hereby 
order,  that  notwithstanding  any 
thing  hereipheff>re  contained,  the 
said .  perm isr,i on  and  authority  to 
import  and  export,  sIvaW  cease  and 
deter/nine,  or  Ut?  varied  and  alter- 
ed before  the  expiration  of  the 
above-mentioned  period  of  twelve 
months,  at  the  e)rpirafi(  n  of  %\x 
monihs  after  noiiticaiic  n  in  the 
Loni'on  Gazette  of  any  order  of 
his  nMJe'ity,  br  and  with  the  ad- 
vice oi  his  privy  council,  for  r(^- 
voking,  varying,  or  nlterin;^  fcuch 
perni'Sision  or  authority,  or  shall 
cease  and  determine  at  iheexpira- 
tron  oi  six  months  ifrcr  the  raritl- 
oation  of  a  definitive  treaty  ofpcaee. 
\V.  Fawkenkr.  - 


At  th^  court  at  the  Queen's  pahce^ 
the  1st  of  October  1806,  present, 
the  king's  most  excellent  majesty 
in  cooncil, 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented 
to  his  majesty,  tliat,  over  and 
above  the  royal  duties,  and  the 
consulate  or  municipal  duties,  pay- 
able upon  divers  articles  exported 
frc>m  the  city,  to-wn,  and  fortress 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  depen- 
dencies, inchidine^  therein  all  andj 
every  the  territories  belonging  to, 
or  forming;  a  part  of,  the  govern- 
ment of  tne  same,  a  duty  of  two 
reals  upon  each  ox  hide,  and  of 
one  real  upon  each  horse  hide,  ex- 
ported, was  levied  and  paid  du- 
ring the  lime  the  said  city,  town, 
and  fortress  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
its  dependencies,  were  under  the 
Spanish  government :  And  where- 
as the  commander  of  his  majesty's 
forces,  to  whom  the  s^d  city, 
town,  and  fortress  have  suneodtr- 
ed,  has  thought  fit,  until  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  should  be  known, 
to  reduce  the  sahi  ndditional  duty 
to  one  real  upon  each  ox  hide,  and 
to  make  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  the  dutv  payable  upon  each 
horse  hide  exported;  his  majesty 
is  thereupon  pleased  to  order  and 
declare,  that  the  said  reduced  du- 
ties;, and  no  ether,  shall,  until  the 
fni  ther  signification  cf  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  continue  to  be  paid  upon 
each  ox  hide  and  horse  hide  ex- 
ported as  aforesaid,  in  British  ships, 
owned  by  his  majesty's  'subjects, 
and  navigated  according  to  law; 
or  in  ships  dcrd  Jide  beloiiging  to 
any  cf  the  subjects  or  native  inha- 
bitants cf  the  said  city,  town,  and 
t^niLories,  such  native  inhabitants 
being  peaceably  resident  withm  the 
same,  and  under  the  oWdience  of 
his  majesty's  government  then?: 
And  the  right  hbnoun^lile  the  IcrJs 
commissioners  of  b*s  majesty's 
ireisurr, 
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treasury,  and  the  lords  commis- 
sjoncrs  of  the  admiralty,  are  fo 
give  the  necessary  directions  here- 
in as  to  them  may  respectively  ap- 
pertain. W.  Fawkener. 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  palace, 
the  1st  of  October  1806,  present, 
the  king's  most  excellent  majesty 
in  council. 

It  is  this  day  ordered  by  his  ma- 
jesty, by  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  that  horses, 
mules,  asses,  neat  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  poultry,  and  every  other 
species  of  live  stock,  and  live  pro- 
visions, be  added  to  the  articles 
which  his  majesty  by  his  order  in 
council  of  the  17th  of  last  month, 
has  authorised  the  goveniors,  and 
lieutenant-governors  of  his  majes- 
ty's islancJs  and  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  (in  which  description 
the  Bahama  Islands  and  the  Ber- 
muda or  Somer  Islands  are  in- 
cluded,) and  of  any  lands  or  terri- 
tories on  the  continent  of  South 
America  tp  his  majesty  belonging, 
to  permit  to  be  imported  into  ihe 
said  islands,  colonies,  lands  and 
territories,  respectively;  and  that 
the  said  additional  articles  be  ac- 
cordingly permitted  to  be  so  im- 
ported, in  the  manner,  for  the 
time,  and  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  said 
order. 

W.  Fawkiner. 


DECLARATION. 

George  the  Third,  by  tlie  grace  of 
God,  oFthe  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  king, 
defender  of  the  faith,  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  Luncnburgh, 
arch-trea'iurer  and  elector  of  the 

-    holy  Roman  empire,  &c.  &c. 

The  court  of  Pi ussia  has  avow- 


ed those  hostile  de^i^s,  which  she 
thotight  to  conceal  by  her  irien  ly 
professions. 

The  npte  vcrhaiu  delivered  on 
the  4th  of  April  by  the  Prussian 
envoy,  baron  Jacobi  Kloest,  to  the 
Britiih  ministry,  announces  that 
the  electorate  of  Hanovei?  has  been 
taken  possession  of,  and  tliat  the 
ports  of  the  German  Sea  and  of 
Lubeck  have  been  closed  against- 
the  British  flag. 

This  declaration  gives  the  lie  to 
all  those  assurances  by  which  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin  has  hitherto  en- 
deavoured t.0  cloke  its  proceeding : 
to  which  it  moreover  adds  ^the  pre- 
tension til  at  his  Prussian  majesty 
has  acquired,  by  his  system  of 
poHcy,  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  Nortliern  powers. 

Thus  actually  dispossessed  of 
the  amient  inheritance  of  my  fa- 
mily, and  insulted  in  my  rights  as 
a  sovereign,  I  have  ordered  those 
measures  to  be  taken  which  the  ho- 
nwir  of  my  crown  require  :  but  I 
still  owe  it  to  myself,  to  EurojJfe, 
and  to  my  subjects,  to  make  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  my  sentiments,  as 
elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh, 
upon  the  unjust  usurpation  of  my 
German  possession '^. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  Iiow 
contrary  this  act  is  to  the  rights  of 
nations,  or  to  the  laws  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Their  infraction  is 
too  evident  to  be  required  to  be 
proved.  It,  is  tiie  most  sacred 
principles  of  good  faith,  of  honour, 
and  in  fact  of  all  tlie  obligations 
upon  which  the  reciprocal  safety 
of  difTerent  slates  amongst  them- 
selves, and  of  each  civil  society  in 
ifjelf,  repose,  which  are  trodden 
under  foot  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  world  would  have  ditficul-y  in 
believing  it,  if  T  ^X^d  not  cause  the 
facts  to  be  laid  before  them,  which 
are  authenticated  in  the  narrati.e 
(L  3)^  which 
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•whfcjj  I  have  ordered., ta  .be  ftt* 
^  pared.  .'     . '  jf.  .  ,    •  '" 

The  pi;ocfie3 i  ngs  of  the .  court  of 
Berlin,  when  ;the,  electorate  was 
occupied; by  its  troops  in  i801,-*-its 
conduct^  for  frqin  bein^f  friendly 
during  the  negotiation  ior  the  in* 
demnities  whkh  folic  wed  die  pe»ce 
of  Luneville^^H^the  declaration  which 
itznade  when  Trance. prepared  to 
invade  the  electorate, — ^aaid,  lastly, 
the  bnrthensome  conditions  under 
ivhich  it  endeavoured  to  cause  it  to 
be  evacnatcd,  to  substitute  her  o^kh 
troops  instead  of  those  of  France, 
had  given  too  many  proofs  to  the 
governxneut  of  Hanover,  not  to 
^blige  it  to  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
sort  of  interyentiOn  on  the  part  of 
this  power,  even  at  themonnent 
that  it  was  on  tlje  pp'ipt  cf  engaging 
in  a  dispute  with  France.  The 
events  which'  regarded  the  arrival 
in  iianovcr  of  the  expedition  con- 
jceited  between  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  Sweden,  gave  the  Prus*- 
sian  troops  an  oppoxtunity  of  anti- 
i:i9ating  them,  after  the  French 
army  had  be(;?n  obliged  to  evacuate 
fhe  electorate. 

This-  step  ^as  p.€C0^lpanied  by 
Xhe  most  friendly  protestaticns  Ort 
the  part  of  Prussia.  She  invited 
jthe  Hanoverian  government  to  re- 
sume its  functions  in  my  name, 
and  to  collect  thp  .wreck  of  the 

1  he  country,  already  so  unfortu^ 
nate,  doubly  felt  theAvcight  of  the 
aumerous  requisitions  extorted  by 
the  Prussian  corps,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  sici^auon  in 
yhich  the  French  left  it 

A£(X!t  the  unfortuitate  result  icl' 
jthe  campaign  of  ihe  allies  in  the 
South  of  the  e;Bpirer  aii  attack  in 
the'  North  tras  to^be  expected;  His 
imperial  majesty  of  Russia,  to  ob*- 
yia':e  the  dangers  to  which  PrUssSf 
infght  be  cxpq$e4>  /plac^d,  ip  con- 


sequence of  the  convention  of  Potz* 
dam,  his  troops  under '  coimt  de 
3^olsioy,  imd  the  coj^s  tofc  geneial 
Bennizigseii*  .widar  the  ocdecs  of 
his  Prussian  :  majesty,  and  pro* 
mised  him,  moreover,  all  the  as^ 
sistance  for  which  he  might  have 
occasion.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  Prussia  wouSd  araii 
herself  of  this  advantage,-  and  of 
that  w^hich  the  promise  of  the  sub- 
sidy sbe  had  asked  of  Great  Bri« 
tain  gave  her,  to  obtain  from 
France  terms  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests wliich  these  resources  were 
intended  to  protect.  This,  not^ 
witlistanding,  has  actaally  happen* 
ed.  The  secret  treaty,  the  e&ctM 
of  vhich  are  beginning  to  appear* 
was  sipied  by  count  Haugwitz  and 
the  Freii^h  general  Duroc,the  15tk 
of  December,  1805,  tlie  period 
fijted  as  tlie  term  when  Prussia  was 
to  declare  against  France^  in  case 
that  power  ^>oald  have  rejected 
the  propositions  which  count  Haug- 
witz was*  to  make  to  her  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  convention  of  Potz» 
dam. 

Seven  days  after,  December  fS, 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  proposed  to 
the  Britiiih  ambassador  the'  ar* 
ranc:ements  to  be  taken,  in  commoa 
witii  the  Prussian  generals,  for  the 
poiiitions  of  the  allied  armies  m 
Lower  Saxony  ;  smd  dispatched^ 
in  consequence,  lieutenant>colonei 
baron  de  Krusemark,  with  a  letter 
to  the  Hanoverian  govcrmnent,  td 
induce  it  to  fpmisli  provisions  for 
the  French  garrison  at  Hemeln.  - 

It  was  necessary  td  concur  iflL 
l^is  arrangement^'  ( wUch  wsls  onl^9^ 
provisionaliy  terminated -the  4th  of 
Jan^aryji;^  because  ^t^  was  to  pre- 
vent  the  Fbsnch  th)ops  from  iinder* 
taking  rany  tl)ingi  against  Hanover 
during  the  negotiation*; 

'Was  the  court  of  Berlin,  then  ig- 
nojraj^tja  what  panner  count  Haug- 
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tJon?  DiJd  it  ttot  tnow,  hefbre'the 
«g«atttr0nftlie  treAir",what  wouW 
he  the'  end  of  it?  Or,  did  that  mi- 
-nistprdispcjse^RS'iie  pleir««d  df  A)6 
good  foith  of  hi^  mnstcn?.  i.  *  - 
^' '  It  was  on  di€J  27 rh  nf  Juwfary 
rilat  the '  cttbinet  of '  Beriin  an* 
tioi!ific^  to  the  Han J)verian  y ovem- 
meutv  "  tliatr  in-  cnnsecT'i&rice  of  a 
treaty  signigedxnd  rAtilied  by  the 
twd  partiLK,  my  GiJiTn^sm  pos^s*- 
49ions  would  T\n  lonj^^er  be  occupied 
by  the  French  troops,  that  diey 
^FTould  'be  em'.rcly  evacuated  by 
vthose  whb  vere  still  there,  and  de^ 
JiVercd  itp,  antil  a  futitre  peiice  be- 
tween Ens^land  and  France  shouJd 
have  .  decided  their  condition^  to 
the  protection"  of  the  troops  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  and  to  his  excln- 
sive  administration/'  The  Knno- 
werian  goternment  was  recjirircd, 
feut  to  no  purpose,  to  intimate  to 
ail  the  paUk  offic*n-s,  that  they 
were,  for  the  future^  to  consider 
themselves  as  finally  re^iponsible  to 
the  Prussian  commission  of  admi- 
nistration, excluding 'ill  foreign  re- 
felpence. 

The  dispatch  addressed  the  25tli 
of  Janoary  to  the  Prussian  mi-nis^ 
ter,  -and  intended  to  jnstify  hi^ 
proceedings,  was  signed  wptli  the 
King  of  Prussia's  ot^'n  hand.  It 
tf^ded  with  these  %vords,  **  I  think 
itiinneofssary  todbscrve  how  much 
thfi-tierritories  in  question  ought  to 
be  satisfiBd  with  this  change  of 
sceneiand  sny  wishes  would  be 
ful filled: ifi'inr  conseqnence  rf  the 
disi»torB$tcd  views  by  which  L  sim 
impelled,  the  adniinistration  I'hui^c 
tafcttl  ojiAln*^  shordd  turn; -out  to 
the; happiness  uf  the  ♦cooaitry  and  its 
hiluYbitaDts^  j«nd  by  tiiut  '.niemTS 
satis£iotbry  tohis  Britannic  majesty j 
to  whom   I   desire  nothing .  mom 


•  all  ^bers, '  aH  the  proofs  df  tronsi- 
deration,  of  deference,  and  of 
frier^dship,  'W'hfdi'  ^circumstances 
may  put  in  my  power." 

*  Th^  fexperience  uf  the  pwrtj,  and 
a  weM-^imded  nppreheafeiowof  th« 

'fntUTCf  did  not  allow*  me  to  hesi- 
tate abotiirthe  part  necessary  .tote 
taken-;  and  my  elieet-omlgovei-n^ 
ment  was  instructed -not  to  enter 
into  any  negotiation,  the  d>j^t  of 
which  might  have  been  to  avoid  a 
new  French  invasion^  by  ^ailowing 
the  Prussians  to  occupy  Hanovcti 

The  protest  made  upon  thrs  oc* 
casion  ijy  my  electoral  nainister  of 
state,  was  inefFcctutd.  The  king 
of  Prussia  caused  tlie  greatest  part 
of  the  country  to  be  occupied  aX 
the  moment  that  my  troops  re-em* 
barked ;  and  liis  measures  were 
executed  without  the  least  regard. 

*  It  was  too  easy  to  foresee  that 
cotijit  Huugwitr/ would  find  means 
at  Par?s  K>  brines  back  the  arrange- 
ment bettveen  Prussia  and  France, 
announced  here  'a,s  ratified  by  the 
contracting  parties,  to  its  oiiginai 
intention. 

This  was  what  took  place;  md 
tlie  French  tt'oops  took  possession 
of  Aaispach,  one  of  the  objects  of  • 
compensation  according  tp  the 
treaty  of  December  15|  the  very 
day  that  the  marqurs  de  Lucchcsim 
could  reach  Berlin  with  intelligence 
t!iat  France  required  t«ie  execution 
of  the  articles  agreed  upon  at 
Vienna, 

The  answer  rctumetl  by  the  Brij* 
ttsh  cabinet  to  the  communication 
of  January  25,  did  not  aarire  at 
Berlin  until'  after  the  minister  of* 
state*  baron  Hardenberg,  had  an- 
nounced to  the  British  envoy  the 
hostile  measures  which  have  cam** 
pelled  nse  to  suspend  my  relations 
with  a  court-  Which  could  so  far 
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The  Prussian  note  of  April  4 
can  furnish  no  good  arguments  to 
esinblUh  an  unjusti liable  measure. 

It  be o  ins  by  vauiitipg  the  paci- 
fic dispositions  of  Pnissia.  This 
disposiiion  is  no  further  sincere 
than  as  it  Vas  for  its  foundation  the 
principles  of  a  just  neulraliLy,  The 
note  dfcHvered  by  the  cabinet  cf 
Berlin  to  the  French,  minister  on 
the  14th  of  October,  at  the  very 
instant  tj^at  Prusbia  appeared  to 
feel  tlie  affront  which  she  received 
by  the  violation  of  the  territory  of 
Anspach,  acknowledges  that  the 
<:onduct  which  she  had  followed  to 
that  time  had  proved  of  advantage 
to  f  ranee. 

Her  actions  had  much  less  pre- 
tensions  to  the  character  of  impar- 
tulity.  After  having  permitted 
the  iFrencli  troops  who  seized  on 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  a  pasa^ 
age  tlrrjgh  the  Prussian  teni- 
tp^y,  ihe  ckclared  herself  ready  to 
pppose,-  sword  in  hand,  that  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  demand- 
ed for  his  armies. 

France  herself  forced  the  pass- 
age: she  pretended  to  oiFer  ex- 
cuses for  that  step,  but  it  was -in  a 
manner  equally  oiTensive.    . 

Sh-  had  seen  too  clearly  where 
the  resentment  of  Pru!>sia  would 
terminate,  which  in  fact  appeared 
to  be  stifled  when  his  Imperial  ma* 
jesty  of  Russ;a  engaged  in  a  per-^ 
scnvil  communication  with  the  kin^. 

Prussia    then   demanded    subsi«r 

dies. of  Gresit  Britain,  which  were 

promised  to  rer,  and   she   signed 

the    convention  of  Potsdam,    the 

^  conditions    of    which  *  she    would 

*  <ioubtless  have  been  more  disposed 

to  fulfil,  if  I  could  have  so  far  foi- 

gotteri  my  duty  as  to  consent  to 

the  proposition  of  ceding  the  elec- 

'  torate  of  Hanover  for  syme  Prus^ 

sian  province. 


Prussia  affirms,  that  from  the 
events  of  the  war,  she  has  not  had 
the  choice  of  means  to  secure  the. 
safety  of  its  monarchy,  and  of  the 
-states  of  the  North,  She  wishes  to 
make  it  appear,  that  she  has  been 
compelled  to  aggrandize  hprself* 
jmd  to  become  the  instrument,  ra- 
ther thi.n  the  object,  of  the  ven- 
geance of  my  enemies. 

Such  an  avowal  does  not  become 
a  great  power.  All  Europe  knows 
that  it  depended  on  Prussia,  before 
the  l>attle  cf  Austerlitz,  to  give  re- 
pose to  Europe,  if  she  had  taken 
the  part  which  her  real  interests 
and  die  outraged  honour  of  her 
monarchy  dictated  to  her.  She 
can  no  longer  bs  excused,  after 
having  missed  such  an  opportuni- 
ty ;  and  even  since  the  event  of 
the  2d  of  Decenjber,  did  she  not 
commiind  an  army  of  250,000  men» 
who  still  remeniber  die  victories  it 
obtained  under  the  great  Frede- 
rick, which  was  in  tlie  best  dis- 
positions, and  supported  by  the 
V  iiole  Russian  army,  two  corps  of 
which  were  actually  under  the 
command  of  the  king  of  Prussia? 

She  woulc^,  without  doubt,  have 
been  subject  to  certain  risks ;  but 
she  found  herself  in  a  situation 
when  every  danger  must  be  cn^ 
countered  to  save  the  honour  of 
the  state.  The  prince  who  hesi- 
tates in  making  a  choice,  destroys 
the  principle  which  serves  as  the 
bai>is  of  a  military  monarchy  $  and 
Prussia  ouglit  already  to  begin  to 
fe^l  the  sacrifice  she  has  made  cf 
her  independence. 

The  note  of  April  4-  affirms* 
"  that  France  had  coniidtfrcd  the 
electorate  as  its  conquest,  and  that 
its  tioaps  had  been  on  the  point  of 
re-venteriu^  it,  to  make  a  deiinidve 
disposal  ot  lu" 

The  elfctorate  of  Hanover,  a$ 
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an  Integral  jwrt  of. the  Giirm^mc 
empire,  is  not  concerned  in  the 
>var  between  Great  l^ritain  and 
France;  neyerthelesfij  it  has  b«eji 
,unjustly  invaded  by  ihtXr  power,  , 
.vhich  has,-  notwitlistaud:ngy  fre- 
quently iudicated  the  object  for 
vhich  siiifi  was  disposed  to  resioxe 

France  was  at  length  coinpcUed 
to  abandon  the  country,  and  forty 
thousand  of  iriy  troops,  ani  those 
of  my  allies,  yere  established  thei^ 
when  the  count  de  Haugwitz  sign- 
ed the  treaty  which  disposes  of 
zny  states.  It  is  true,  that  die 
Russian  corps  was  then  at  the  dis- 
posal of  hii  Prussian  majesty  ;  but 
its  chief,  witli  the  genuine  spirit  of' 
an  honourable  man,  was  not  the 
less  determined  to  fight,  if  tlie  al- 
lies of  his  master  were  attacked : 
we  shall  Bot  speak  of  the  French 
^arriion  which  remained  at  Ha- 
iTjeln,  insu/Hcient  in  point  of  num- 
ber, deprived  of  the  means  of  de- 
fence, and  on  the  point  of  being 
besieged,  when  the  promises  of 
Prussia  caused  the  plan  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  intention  of  Fi-ance  to  dis- 
pose definitively  of  the  electorate, 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
assertions  she  has  so  often  made. 
It  would, .  moreover,  have  been 
contrary  to  tlie  usage  of  vt^ar,  since 
even  a  conquest  is  not  definitively 
disposed  of  before  a  peace ;  and 
particularly  at  a  moment  when  a 
wish  might  exist  to  manifest  a  paci- 
fic  disposition. 

Prussia  had  no  right  to  judge  if 
Great  Britain  kid  the  means  of 
opposing  the  return  of  my  enemies 
to  the  electorate.  Her  power  fur- 
nishes her  with  tJu!  means  of  bring*- 
ing  the  war  to  an  honourable  end, 
for  the  inierests  she  defends ;  but 
it  is  diiScult  to  conceiye  Hn  whiit 
light   Prussia   pretend^    tJ^at  her 


measures  remoired  troops  that  axe 
strangers  to  the  electorate,  and  en* 
4ure  the  repose  of  the  North.  Her 
troops,  in  consequence  of  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  her  cabi* 
net,  will  remain  as  much  stran$;ers 
;to  the  electorate  as  die  French 
troops. 

;  Prussia  should  not  $pejxk  of  her 
sacrifices  at  the  moment  wlien  h^r 
only  aim  is  tn  aggrandize  herself, 
unless  she  ft  "Is  the  loss  of  her  inde- 
pendence to  be  such,  and  how 
much  she  hits  departed  from  her 
duty^  in  abandoning  one  of  the 
oldest  possession?  of  her  bouse, 
and  of  subjects  who  implored,  in 
vain,  her  assistance.  Besides,  hef 
sacrifices  have  no  coimection  with 
my  system  of  policy,  and  confer 
no  right  ou  her  to  usurp  the  go- 
vernment of  tny  German  siibjects, 
whose  fidelity  nothing  has  hitherto 
siviken,  and  which  tiiey  will  retain 
towards  my  person,  and  a  family 
of  princes  who  for  many  ages  have 
only  sought  their  happiness. 

It  is  evident  that  the  conduct  of 
the  court  of  B2rl in  is  not  the  free 
expression  of  the  will  of  its  sove- 
reign, but  the  consequence '  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  my  enemies 
in  the  cabinet  of  that  prince.  All 
the  courts,  and  all  the  sta;es,  how- 
ever, who  can  judge  of  circum- 
stances, and  all  that  they  owe  to 
the  system  adopted  by  the  court  of 
Berlin,  will  agree  that  the  act  com- 
mitted against  a  -sovereign  united 
to  liis  Prussian  majesty  by  the  ties 
of  blood,  and  until  now  by  those 
of  friendship,  places  the  safety  of 
Europe  in  greater  •  danger  dian 
any  act  of  hostiiity  on  the  parj:  of 
a  power,  with  which  one  might  be 
at.  open  war. 

Convinced  of  the  justice  of  mr 
cause,  I '  make  my  ,  appeal  to  all 
the  powers  ci  Plurope,  who  are  in* 
terestcd  in  resisting  the  consolida- 
tion 
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tion  of  a  sy)ste*i,  which,  hy:  tbfe»t^ 
fining  the  political  exi3tience  rif  an 
integral  part,  pf  the  G^rm^o  <mtf 
pil*!.  fewno^s  tRJt()  .qpestimi  the.  •  »»f 
carity  of .  the.  whol^..-  (  <jemajnjdU 
inost  93rn«!s4y>  ib^  cpmtftuatiftnal 
aid  which  is  due;  to  m^  n^  -ekfrtof^ 
frwn  the  emperor,,  its  sitjglist  he*^d, . 
^  well  as  R«i,sia  sinci  Swed«i>>thc 
powers  who  have  .giianioteett.  its 
cotDstituttoni  and  w^o  ha^^e^nlr^^ 
maiiifested,  -and  $tiir  condliue  'tp 
inanifest,  the.  mo&t  hooouraUe  dia* 
positioa.for  the  pre^^iv^ition  c^  n^i; 
ftates* 

Lastlff  I  protest  in  the  most  so* 
Icmn  manner,  for  myself,  and  my 
heirs,  against  every  encroachnient 
on  my  rights  in  tJie  electorate. of 
Bronswic^-LunAnburgh,  and  its 
dependencies;  and  I  repeat,  in 
quality  of  elejctor,  the  declaration 
made  by  the  minister  of  my  crown 
at  the  court  of  Berlin,  that  no  ad* 
irantaget  arising  tVom.  political  ar- 
rsmgemcnts,  much  less  any-  offer 
whatever  of  au  indemnity  or  equi- 
valent, shall  ever  engage  me- to 
farget  what  I  owe  to  my  dignity, 
the  attachment  and  exemplary  fi- 
delity of  my  Hanoverian  subjects; 
so  as  to  yield  my  consent  lo  the 
alienation  of  my  electorate. 

Given  at  the  palace  of  Windsor, 
the  25th  day  of  April  1806, 
m  the  4?6th  jear  of  my  reign, 
(L.  S.)  George  R. 

F.  count  de  Mun^tcr.  , 


I>£CIrARATLO|N    QF     HIS     QRlJA^NlC 
MAJKSTV,   OCT..  g/t"      .  V-  , 

The  .negotiations. in  which:  his 
inajes4;y  has  been  engaged  with 
Ifrance  haying .  terminated  unsuc- 
cpssfuUy,  hi«  maj€«t^>xthinks;pro.* 
per  to  make  this  public  dechtration 
to  hi^.subgffcis  and  to  Europe^  ttf 
the  cii^umseanc^; which  basceled 


to  an  issnc  ssthich  his  najesty  deep* 
hf  ifegratsiy  Me  hits  no  d)ject  cear« 
et^ta  hiso  hteaii :  tba»  the .  -conclnsion 
of  i^'sexiQrOwand.  j^ermaasent.  pende-- 
He  laments  the  continuaircei.^fisi 
war.iafEpsc4fip|^Jthe  feppiness  of.  so 
ma/iy::  natiotis,  Landi-.wbich,  dven 
Imidst  adl  tlie  ifeiiccesces  tiiat  attend 
hii  a)  ms>  is.  so'  burtheasome  to  bid 
faidifiil .  and  affectionate  '-pcinplc* 
But:  he  .is  cnnlident  that  diere  can 
arise  on  this  occasion  no  other  sen^ 
timenc,  -  either  in  His  owti.  donm-» 
nions,  or .  in  any  part  of  Enrppev 
than  thatch,  an  increased  convic- 
t«OBi>  that  the  restoration  ^of  genci 
ral  tranquillity  is  retarded  only  by 
the  injoitice  and  ambition  of  the 
enemy.   .       ■ 

•  Tlie. French  government,  un- 
satisEed  with.  its.  immense  actjuni* 
tions  on  ibs  ^ontineiit^  still  openly 
perseveres  in . a  .system*  ^destructive 
of  the  indjependencc  of  every  other 
power.  War  fs  pursued,  not  for 
security,  but  for  conquest;  and 
negotiiitions  for  peace  appear  to 
be  entered  into  for  no  other  object 
than  .that  of  deluding  the  ricigh- 
bouring  powers  into  a  state  of  false 
securit)-,  while  France  is  herself 
preparing,  .urrangingv  smd  e%e* 
cuting  hir  unremitted  projects,  of 
encroachment  and  aggression. 

Her  conduct  in 'the  recent  dis* 
cussionshns  afforded  but  too  many 
proofs -of  this  disposition. 
;  Tlie -negotiation  or^nated  in  ail 
offer jmade  by  the  Jfvtcnch"  govern- 
ment of  treating  .for  pci3u:e  JQp  the 
basis  of  \5rctitad  possessj^B,  -^'hleh 
vas-stated  tokdmitcf  inutual  oom- 
pematicfin  ;'.and>a  diitinep  assuranoe 
Tcasuddcdy  tlmt  his  majecty's.G^r* 
man  '•  dnnojiainns,  i  vd)ich:  -  hod .  ibeen 
attacked  without  even  tlie  pretence 
of  iinjT  )cause  g£  liostiiity^  -  should'  be 
resented. '■*.' 'in  •■  . "  .•  •  -  ■  r^  \ 
'  SnqlrafprofxOSai  appeartdito'hi^ 
majcst^jtaaiToril  a  just  ^usulatio^ 
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for  aegott^ting : ,  it  ymn-  tbeicfore 
accepted,  with  ^is  -reserre,  that 
the^  nezociation  ^ould  be  conduct* 
ed  by  his  majesty:  in  conce^  widx 
his  alHeSi 

No  sooner  had  this  baas  been 
mutually  adrmtted»  than  it  was 
departed  from  hj  the  enep7»  and 
that  too  in  points  df  so  gnmt  im- 
poitanpe  as  to  cjill  for  an  irame- 
diaie  declaration  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty*  that  unless  the  principles 
proposed  by-  France  herself  were 
adhered  to,  tb^^  communications 
which  had  been  opened  between 
the  two  governments  must  at  once 
be  closed. 

This  prodaced  new  professions 
of  the  disposition  of  rrance  to 
make  comiderable  sacrifices  for 
the  attainment  of  peace,  if  the  dis* 
cusdons  were  suffered  to  proceed  i 
at  the  same  time  that  a  difficulty 
was  started  on  account  of  the  want 
of  full  powers  in  the  person  en- 
trusted by  his  majesty  with  this 
communication.  Steps  were  there- 
upon taken  by  his  majesty  for  open- 
ing a  regular  negotiation  by  minis- 
ters duly  authorised,  in  order  to 
ascertain  in  a  manner  the  most  sa* 
thfactory  and  authentic,  whether 

Eeace  could  be  obtained  on  terms 
onourable  to  the  kin^  and  bis  al* 
lies,  and  consistent  with  the  gene- 
ral security  of  Europe^ 

During  these  proceedings,  a 
minister  sent  by  the  emperor  of 
Aossia  to  treat  for  the  same  im- 
portant oLjef  t,  in  concert  with  his 
xnajesty^s  governmekit,  was  induced 
by  the  artifices  of  the  enemy  to 
sign  a  separate  treaty,*  on  term^ 
eqaally  repugnant  to*  the  honour 
and  interests  of  his  imperial  ma* 
jesty* 

Unmoved  by  this  unexpected 
event,  the  king  continued  to  nego- 
tiate precisely  on  the  same  princi* 
ple^  as  before.    He  relied^  with 


ctmfidence,  which  eitperience  has 
amply  justified,  on  the  good  faith 
and  steadiness  of  an  aUy,  in  concert 
with  whom  he  had  begun  to  treaty 
and  whose  interests  he  had  mam* 
tained  throughout  with  the  saoui 
firmness  as  his  own.  - 
'  The  French  government,  6n  the 
contmry,  ^ateoby  this  advantage^ 
of  which  it  boasteid  as  equal  in  im# 
p6itance  to  the  most  decisive  vie-  ' 
tory,  depaited  in  every  coi^er^c4 
more  and  mortf  widely  from  its  owa 
o&rs  aad  engagements.  Not  on* 
ly  did  it  take  upon  itself  to  chango 
at  its  own  will  the  basis  of  the  ne* 
gotiation  with  Great  Britain,  but 
violated  in  points  still  more  import 
tant,  every  principle  of  good  ^aith 
with  Russia.  The  chief  induce- 
ment offered  to  that  power  as  the 
price  of  all  the  sacrifices  extorted 
from  her  minister,  had  been  thd 
preservation  of  Germany.  Yetf 
before  the  decision  of  Russia  on 
this  treaty  could  be  known,  France 
had  already  annihilated  the  whole 
frame  and  constitution  ^o{  the  Ger« 
man  empire ;  had  reduced  imder  ' 
her  own  yoke  a  large  proportion  of 
the  states  and  provinces  of  Ger- 
many; ana,  not  with  this  open 
contempt  of  obligations  sq  recently 
contracted,  had,  at  the  same  time» 
instigated  the  Porte  to  measures 
directly  subversive  of  her  subsisting; 
engagements  with  Russia. 

vVhile  such  a  conduct  was  pur. 
sued  towards  his  majesty,  towards 
his  allies,  and  towards  all  inde- 
pendent powers,  there  appeared  so 
tittle  hope  of  any  favour;;ble  issiue 
to  the  negotiation,  that  his  ma^esr 
ty 's  plenipotentiaries  demanded  their 
passports  to  return  to  Eiiglandf 

Tnis  demand  was  at  first  eluded 
by  an  unusual  and  unexplained  dc- 
lajr,  and  the  French  government 
afterwards,  by  some,  material  con^ 
cessions,  accompanied  with  inti- 
mations 
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ttijttions  that  others  of  still  greater 
consequence  might  be  the  result 
of  further  discu&sloTi,  procured,  a: 
renewal  of  the  conferences,  whic]^ 

-  were  protracted  from  day  to  day, 
till  at  length  it  was  annoiuiced  at 
Paris  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
Ead  indignantly  rejected  the  unw 
'  authorised  and  spparate  treaty  sign- 
ed by  his  minister. 
•  In  consetfuence  of  this  important 
event,  the  strongest  assurances  * 
tvere  given  to  his  majesty's  minis- 
ter, that  France  was  now  prepared 
to  make  sacriiiccs  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  order,  by  securing  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  to  re  establish 
the  tranqoiillity  of  tlie  world. 

The  objects  of  these  assurances 
appeared,  however,  to  be,  that  of 
engaging  his  majesty  in  a  separate 
negotiation,  to  tne  exclusion  of  liis 
allies;  a  proposal  which  his  majesty 
had  rejected  in  tlie  outset,  and 
wliich  he  could  still  less  admit  of 
at  a  time  when  the  conduct  of 
Russia  liad  iniposed  on  him  an  in- 
treased  obligation  not  to  separate 
his  interest -from  those  of  so  faiths 
ful'  an  ally.  To  these  insidious 
overtures  his  majesty  steadily  re- 
fused to  listen;  but  he  took  the 
most  effectual  method  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  delay,  and  to  ac-' 
'  celerate,  if  possible,  the  fiivourable 
issue  of  the  negotiation.  The  con- 
fidential intercourse  which  he  had 
constantly  maintained  with  Russia, 
enabled  his  majesty  to  specify  the 
Jerms  on  which  peace  with  that 
power  might  be  obtained  ;  and  his 
minister  was  accordingly  instructed 

'  to  state  to  France,  in  addition  to 
his  own  demands,  those  of  his  al- 
Jyj  to  reduce  them  into  distinct  ar- 
ticles, and  even  to  conclude  on 
those  grounds  a  provisional  treaty ; 
to  tate  cfFt?ct  w'henever  Russia 
should  signify  her  accession. 
This  ioj;m  of  -qegotiaring' was 


afte;r  some  objection  acceded  to  by 
France ;  terms  were  now  offered 
to  his  majesty  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching dian  before  to  the  origi- 
nal Ijasis  of  n^gotia^on  ;  but  these 
were  uill  f:ir  short  of  what  his  ma- 
jesty had  uniformly  iosistcd  on^ 
and  was  now  ftiore  than  ever  en-^ 
titled  to  expect ;  and  the  decisive 
rejection  cf  the  just  demands  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  of  the  conditions 
proposed  by  liis  majesty  in  behalf 
of  his  other  allies,  left  to  his  majes- 
ty no  other  course  than  that  o£  or- 
dering his  minister  to  terminate 
the  discuiision  and  ietura  to  Eug* 
land. 

The  foregoing  shoit  and  simple 
exposition  of  facts  stands  in  need 
of  no  comment.  The  first  over- 
tures which  led  to  ncgotiatic»i 
where  made  by  the  enemy,  and 
they  were  accepted  by  his  majesty^ 
in  the  sincerest  spirit  of  peace. 
Every  opening  which  seemed  to 
afford  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
accommodation  has  been  anxiously  . 
embraced,  nor  was  the  negotiation 
finally  broken,  off  while  any  hope 
of  a  favourable  issue  could  be  en- 
tertained. His  majesty's  demands 
were  uniformly  just  and  reason- 
able ;  directed  to  no  objects  of  per- 
sonal aggrandisement^  but  to  such 
onjy  as  were  indispensably  required 
by  the  honour  of  his  crown,  his  en- 
gagements to  his  allies,  and  a  due 
consideration  of  the  general  inter- 
ests of  Europe, 

It  is  with  heartfelt  concern  that 
his  majesty  contemplates  the  con* 
tinuance  of  thor>e  evils  always  in- 
separable from  a  state  of  war ;  but 
it  is  with  hisenemies-that  this  awful  • 
responsibility  rests ;  and  for  ibe 
issue  of  the  contest  his  majesty 
trusts  with  confidence,  to  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause ;  to  the  resources 
and  bravery  of  his  people  j  to  tlie 
fidelity  of  his  allies  j  and  above  all, 
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to  the  pn^ctioTi,  dud  support 'rf 
the  Divine  Providence.  •' ; 

In  contributing  to  die  great. ef- 
forr)5  which  such  a  contest  mu^t 
unavoicjably  require,  his  faithful 
and  affectionate  'subjects  tvill  not 
forget  that  all  their  dearest  imer- 
ests  are  at -stake  $  that  no  sacrifices 
they  ca(n  be  called  upon  to  make 
are  to  be  compared  with  the  certain 
disgrace,  and  rUin  of  yielding  to 
the  injurious  pretences  of  the  ene- 
my ;  that  with  the  inriolable  main* 
tenance  of  the  good  faith  and  pub- 
lic honour  of  their  country,  its  pro- 
sperity, its  strength,  and  its  inde- 
pendence, are  essentially  connect- 
ed ;  and  that  in  asserting  the 
rights,  and  upholding  the  dignity 
of  the  British  empire,  they  defend 
the  most  powerful  bulwark  of  the 
liberties  of  mankind. 


TREATIES,    &C. 

Presented  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
liament,  January  28,  1806. 

Treaty  of  concert  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russi;is,  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  the  11th  April,  1805. 

In  the  name  of  .The  Most   Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  ail  the  Russias,  ani- 
Tfnated  with  tlie  desire  of  restoring 
to  Europe  the  peace,  independence, 
and  happiness,  of  which  it  is  de- 
prived by  the  imbounded  ambition 
of  the  French  government,  and 
the  immoderate  deirree  of  influence 
which  It  IS  striving  to  arrogate  to 
Itself,  have  resolved  to  employ 
every  means  in  their  power  to  ob- 
tain tills  salutary  end,  and  to  pre- 
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tent  the  renewal  oT  similar  disfifc* 
tTons  circumstances ;  and  they 
have  named  -in  consequence,  for 
th<»  purpose  of  fixiiTg  and  afgreeinff 
"Upon  those  measures,  which  theit 
magnanimous  intentkjns  may  call* 
for,  vii.  his  majesty  the  king  oF 
the  united  kmgdom  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  Ireland,  the  lord  Gran* 
ville  Leveson  Gower,  member  of 
parliament  of  the  said  united  king* 
'dom,  one  of  his  majesty's  privy 
coimcillors,  and  his  ambassador-k 
extraordinary  5(iid  pifenipotentiary 
to  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  |  and  his  mnjesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  th« . 
sieur  Adam  prince  of  Czartoryski^ 
one  of  his  privy  councillors,  memw 
her  of  the  council  of  state,  senator^ 
adjunct  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
member  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  schools,  curator  of  the  imperial 
university  of  Wilna  and  of  its  di- 
strict, lieutenant  of  the  grand  priox: 
of  the  sovereign  order  of  St.  John 
ofjfrusalem,  of  the  Russian  catho-* 
lie  priory,  and  knight  of  the  ordei* 
of  St.  Anne,  and  commander  cf 
^  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  andl 
the  sieur  Nicolas  of  NovossilzofF/ 
his  present  chamberlain,  adjunct 
minister  of  justice,  charged  with 
the  examination  of  the  projects  pre-* 
scnted  to  his  majesty,  and  with  * 
other  special  commissions,  presi- 
dent of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
member  of  the  general  direction  of  . 
the  schools,  curator  of  the  univer- 
sity of -St,  PetcrsbUreh  and  of  it* 
district,  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  Vladimir,  who,  after  having! 
verified  and  exchanged  their  £u\V 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  ih 
good  and  due  form,  have  agr^d 
upon  the  following  articles : 

^\rt.  I.  As  the  state  of  suffering  ' 
in   which   Europe   is    placed '  de4 
mands  speedy  remedy,  their  ma- 
jesties the  king  of  the  unked  king« 
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<!om  of  Great  Britain-  and '  Ireland, 
aiid  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rttssias* 
have  mutually  agreed  to  .consult, 
upon  the  meatt«  of  putting  a  stop 
tlieretOt  without  Waiting  for  further 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
French  goViemraent.  Th\sy  have 
agreed  >n  consequence  to  empldy 
thne  most  speedy  and  most  efficaci* 
cms  meani  to  form  a  general  league 
rf  the  states  of  Europe^  and  to  en. 
gagethem  to  accede  to  the  present 
concert ;  and,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  end  proposed,  to  collect 
together  a  force,  which,  indepen- 
dS^tly  of  the  succours  furnished  by 
hh  Britannic  majesty,  may  amount 
to  500,000  effective  m^en ;  and  to 
tmploy  the  sam^  with  energy,  in 
order  either  to  induce  or  to  com- 
pel the  French  government  to  agree 
to  tlie  re^estahlisljment  of  peace 
fad  pi  the  ecjuilibrium  of  Europe. 

Alt.  11.  The  object  of  this  league 
will  be  to  carry  into  effect  what  is 
proposed  by  the  present  concert, 
*amely ; 

'  (tf. )  The  evacuation  of  the  coun- 
try of  Hanover  and  of  the  North  of 
Germany* 

(3.)  The  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  the  republics  of 
Kolland  and  Switzerland. 
:  (^.)  The  re-establishment  of  the 
khig  of  S:irdinia  in  Piedmont  with 
as  mrg^  an  augmentation  of  terri- 
tory as  circumstances  will  permit. 

(//.)  The  future  security  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  aaid  die  com- 
plete cvatuatiort  of  Italy,  die  island 
of  Elba  included,  by  the  French 
fcrces* 

(it.)  The  establishment  of  an  or- 
4er  of.dvligs  ki  EuroJ^e,  which 
msiy  effectw^illy  guanuitee  die  se- 
rnrlty  and  independence  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  and  present  a  solid 
kairier  airainst  futnre  usurpations* 

Art.  itl.  His  Britannic  nijijesty, 
ifi.  order  t«  concur  efficaciously  on 


bis  $ide  tQ  tfiie  happy  ^cts  of  thff 
present  concert^  engages  ve  contri.- 
bote  to- the,  common,  efforta*  by 
employing  .his  forces  botlv  by  sea 
ana  l^nd,  as  wt^H  as  his  vessels 
^dapited  for  trimsportipg.  troop^^  ii^ 
such  manner,  as  shajl  /be,  determi- 
ned ujjon  in  the  general  plan  of 
operations ;  his  majesty  vjll  more^ 
over  assist  thedifFerent  powers  Avho. 
shall  accede  d^ereto  by  suboidjes,. 
the  amomit  of  wliicb  shall  ccnre* 
spond  to  the  respective  forces  \d>ich 
shall  be  employed ;  and  in  order 
that  the  said  pecuniiiry  succours 
may  be  propoitioned  in  the  manner 
most  conducive  to  the  gqieral 
good,  and  to  assist  the  powers  u\ 
proportion  to  the  exertions  diey 
may  make  to  contribute  to  the  com^ 
mon  succes.s,  it  is  agreed,  that  these 
subsidies  (barring  particular  ar- 
rangements^, shall  be  furnished  ia 
die  proportion  of  1,250,000/.  ster- 
ling, for  each  100,000  men  of  re* 
gular  troops,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  a  greater  or  smaller  number* 
payable  according  to  the  conditions 
hereinafter  specihed. 

Art.  IV\  The  said  subsidies  shall 
be  payable  by  instalment^  from 
month  to  month,  in  propordon  to. 
tlie  forces  which  each  power  shall 
employ  in  pm-suance  of  its  engage- 
ments, to  combat  the  coniniou 
enemy,  and  according  to  the.yfTj*- 
cial  report  of  die  armies  employed 
at  the  opening  of  the  campJiign^ 
*  and  of.  the  sevei-al  reiuibrcements 
which  may  johi-  tbcim* .  An  ar- 
rangetnent  shall  be  -rivide ,  in  con- 
fonrjity  wid\  the  plan  cf  opepidons,. 
which  shall  be  forthwith  regulated 
as  to  the  period  when  these  subsi-. 
dies  shall  begin,  to  be.paid,  aiid.the 
mode  ai>d  place  of  payment  shall 
be  settled,  so  as  to  suit  die  convct 
nieucc  of  each  of  die  beiligarerit 
parties.  His  Britannic  nuyesty  \Yill* 
likewise  be  prepared   to  advance 
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v-'ithm  the  ciirrent  year,  a  sam  for 
pnttihg  tne  troops  in  rhotfon/ 'Thli; 
sum  shall  l^^  settled  by  particiilir 
aiTa.n[;enient;s  to  be' entered  into^^y 
each  power,  wTio.  Ajitf  tatc  pari  in 
this  concert ;  but  IVfs  stiid  XTiaiestj^ 
ujiderstarrds  that  the  whole  ot  the 
sjoms  to  be  famtshed  to  any  po^x'er 
vrithin  the  current  year,  as  well  f>n 
accoitht  of  the  .s;ud  advance  iis  For 
theinonthlrsubsidies,  is  in  no  case  to 
exceed  the  proportfoi^  of  1  ,'250,(XX.»/. 
iterfing,  for.  every  100,6o6  men. 

Art.  V.  The  lu^hi  contracting 
parties  agt^ee  tliat  the  difForent 
members  of  the  leajjue  shall  re-. 
specdvely  bo  permired  to  rernTn 
accredited  persons  with  th6  con'«- 
manders  in  chief  of  the  difFerenc 
armies,  to  carry  on  the  correspon- 
dence, and  to  atteivi  to  the  mili- 
tiary  operations. 

Art.  VI.  Their  majeMiies  agree, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  league  being 
formed,  such  as  is  pointed  out  in 
the  first  article,  they  will  not  make 
peace  with  France  but  by  tlie  com- 
mon  consent  of  all  the  powers  v/ho 
shall  become  parties  in  the* said 
l^gue ;  and  also  that  the  conti- 
ncntid  po  >i*crs  shall  not  recall  their 
forces  before  tlie  pvace :  moreover, 
his  B^tannic  majesty  engages  to 
continue  the  payment  of  the  subsi- 
dies during  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

Art.  VII.  The  present  concert, 
which  is  mutually  acknowledged 
by  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
l>e  equally  valid  and  binmn^  as  the 
-  most  solemn  treatVi  ^Ir.iU  be  rati- 
fied by  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Gre:it  Britain' 
and  Ireland,  and  by  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  St.  Pet{;rsburgli  within 
the  space  of  ten  weeks,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In    testimony    wheieofthe  re- 


spective plenipotentlat^yh^tre  Align- 
ed 1the:same,  and  liave  thetieuntQ 
affixeil  the.  seal .  of  the»r'  arms* 
Done  at  St.'PeWTsbur^h,  tjie  aOth 
Sfarcli — ilth  Aprflj^    m  the  year 

isb± 

••■jM    '•       -■  '      =  •  '    ' 
^.L,S^^.GltANV!W.E-tL«y»GoWER. 
(l^S-.)  ADAM.PRlKQ€Ci;ARTO&irSKU 

( L.S.J  Nicolas  j>e  Novossif.zor|-* 

First .  separate  article  of  ihe  tr^Xf 

/of  concert  between  hi^  mnjeatj 

,and  the  emperor  of  Russia^  sign- 

.ed    at,  St.    Pctersburgh,    SOth 

March-^1 1th  April  1805. 

Hi^maiesty  the  emperor  of  aH the 
Russias,  having  made  known  to  his 
Britannic  majes  yhis  arrangements 
with  their  majesties  the  emperor  <rf' 
Germany  and  the  king  of  Sweden, 
his  Britannic  majt^sty  engages  to 
fulfil  his  stipulations  of  the  pi^esent 
treaty  of  cpncert  towards  each  of 
those  powers,  if,  m  the  space  of 
four  months,  reckoning  fVom  the 
day  of  tlie  signature  of  the  pressent 
instrument,  both  those  powers,  <# 
one  of  them,  shall  have  caused 
their  forces  to  act  against  France, 
by  virtue  of  tlie  engagements  thcf 
have  taken  with  his  majesty  thp 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias* 

This  separate  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
weie  inserted  word  for  woid  in  the 
treaty  of  concert  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  samq^ 
time. 

In  witness  whereof,  wethp  undei^ 
signed,  by  virtue  of  our  full"  pow* 
ers,  have  signed  the  present' se^ 
parate  article,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  oiir  a>ms. 
Done  at  St.  Pctersburgh  this  HOth 
of  March — lltb  April,  in  the  year 
1805. 

(l.s.)  Granville  Lev.  Goweh. 

(l.S.)  At) Ml  PtflNCECzAf  tORYSKi: 
(l.s.)  NlCOtAS DE  NpVOSslLZOFr.  • 
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Fotirth  separate  article  of  the  trea- 
ty of  concert  between  his  majes- 
ty and  the  emperor  of  RusMa, 
signed  at  St.  Petejsburgli,  11th 
A>ril — 30tli  March,  lb05. 

The  collecting  of  500,000  cffec- 
lire  men,  mentioned  in  article  I. 
of  ihe  tieaty  of  concert  signed  this 
d;iy»  not  being  so  easy  as,  it  is  de- 
tirablc,  their  miijcsties  have  agreed 
that  it  should  be  curried  into  execii- 
^  tion  as  soon  as  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  O'ipjose  to  France  an  active 
force  of  100,000  mrn,  compo^od  in 
the  f(>llo\ving  manner  i  Aus.tia w»ll 
supply  2.30,000  men,  Rus^ia  net 
less  than  ll,v,(>00  men.  Indepen- 
dently cl  the  levies  made  by  her  in 
Albania,  in  Greece,  5cc.  :  and  the 
rei/iainder  of  the  400,000  will  be 
made  up  by  the  troops  of  Naples, 
Hanover,  Sardinia,  and  otliers. 

This  ^separate  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if 
it  were  inserted,  word  for  word, 
In  the  treaty  of  concert  signed  .this 
day,  and  ihall  Las  ratified  at  the 
iame  lime. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  un- 
dersigned, by  virtue  of  our  full 
J)owers,  have  signed  the  present 
separate  article,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  oar  arms. 

.Done  at  St.   Petersburgh,  this 
lUh  of  April*-*30th  March,  in  the 
year  1805. 
(l,s.)  GRAnrviLLfi  Li  v.  GoWer.' 

(l.S.)  ADAMPRINCrCzARTORT^Itl'* 

(l.s.)  Nicolas  DENovossftzoFF. 

'     Fifth  separate  article  of  the  treaty 
of  concert  between  his  majesty 
and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  sign- 
ed   at    St.    Petersburgh,     11th 
April— SOth  March  1«),5. 
His  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Ivusslas  enea^ei  also  to  march 
^s  soon  as  possible  an  artny  of  not 
less  than  6*0,0' )0  men  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Austria,  and  also  anoth«r 


of  not  ]«6S  than  80,000  men  to  thtf* 
Prussian  frontier*,  to  be  ready  to 
co-operare  with  the  sard  courts  in 
tlie  proportion  established  by  the 
treaty  of  concert  signed  this  day, 
and  to  support  them  respectively 
in  case  they  should  bC  attacked  by 
France,  who  njight  suppose  them 
to  be  engaged  in  some  negotiation 
tending  towards  an  object  contrary 
to  her  views  ;  but  it  is  understood^ 
th.it  independently  of  the  l]5»00O 
men,  which  his  imperial  majesty  of 
all  the  Russias  will  cause  to'  act 
against  tiie  French,  he  will  keep^ 
bodies  of  reserve  and  observatiort 
Ujon  his  frontiers. 

It  is  m(«i  cover  agreed,  that  as  th^ 
forces  promised  by  his  majesty  thcf 
emperor  ot  all  tlie  Russias  shall 
:U1,  or  in  part,  quit  the  frontiers  of 
his  'empire,  his  Britannic  majesty 
will  pay  them  the  subsidies  at  the 
rare  cstablislied  by  the  present 
treaty  of  concert,, until  the  retura 
of  the  said  forces  to  their  homes  ^ 
and,  morever,  the  equivalent  of 
three  months  of  subsidy  as  a  frt* 
fhiere  mhe  en  campngnf. 

The  Russian  tioops  a:!ready  sta» 
tioned  at  the  Seven  Islands,  or 
which  may  be  intended  to  be  trans^ 
ported  tliither,  will  not  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  the  subsidies  and  of- 
the  premiere  mise  tn  cawpagn^  sti- 
pttiated  m  the  present  article,  be^ 
fore  the*  day  of  their  leaving,  the 
Seven  Islands  to  commence. their 
opcratrcHid  against  the  French. 

This  separate  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity  a$  if  it 
were  inserted  ^ord  for  word  in  the 
treaty  of  concert  signed  tbts  day^ 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  samtf 
time- 
In  jFritness  whereof  we  the  UDcier-» 
signed,  by  virti^  of  our  full  pow-^ 
ers,  have  signed  the  present  se-» 
parate  article,  and  have  aiSixcd 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

'    Pane 
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Done  ait  St.  PetersbirgJi,    the 
Ilth  April  (30tb  March)  1805. 
(l.s.)  Granville  Let.  Gcrwrsn. 

!L.S.)  AOAMPItlNCtCzAllTORYSKI. 
L.s.)  Nicolas deNovossilzopf. 

Sixth  separate  Article  of  the  treaty 
of  concert  between  his  majesty*, 
and  the  eioaperor  of  Russia,  sign- 
ed   at    St.    Petersburxh,    Ilth 
April  (30th  Murch)  1805. 

•  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  jthe 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being 
disposed  10  form  an  energetic  con- 
cert, with  th$  sole  view  ot  ir.suring 
'  to  Europe  a  lasting  and  solid  pfviccS 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  the  law  of  nations, 
by  which  they  are  constantly  guid- 
ed, .are  awaie  of  the  necesMty  of  a 
mutual  understanding  at  ibis  time 
upon  several  principles,  which  they 
will  evince  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- 
vious concert,  as  soon  as  the  events 
of  the  war  may  render  it  necessary  • 
Th^se  principles  are  ip  no  degree 
to  control  the  ptibiic  opinion  in 
France,  or  in  any  other  C9untries 
where  the  combined  armies  may 
carry  on  their  operations,  with  re- 
spect to  the  form  of  government 
which  it  may  be  .proper  to  adopt; 
nor  t6  appropriate  to  themselves,' 
till  a  peace  should  be  concluded, 
any  of  the  conquests  made  by  one 
or  the  othcTvof  the  belligerent  par- 
ties ;  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
towns  and  territories  which  may 
be  wrested  from  the  common  ene- 
my in  the  name  of  the  country  or 
sfakte  to  «^di  by  acknowledged 
right  they  belong,  and  in  all  omer 
ealK%  in  the  name  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  ;  and  finaUy,  to 
asseAJde,  at  the  termination  of  tlie 
war,  a  general  congress,  to  discuss 
and  fix  the  provisions  of  the  Uw  of 
nations^  on  a  more  determined  ba- 
J80a. 


SIS  than  unfortunately  has. hitherto 
been  practicable;  ancl  to  injure 
their  observance  "4>y  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federative  system  calcu- 
lated upon  the  situation  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Europe. 

This  separate  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  It 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the 
treaty  of  concert  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  tl^e  sa^ie 
time. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  un- 
dersigned, by  virtue  of  cur  full 
powers,  have  signed  the  present  se- 
parate article,,  and  have  aflSxed 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  St.  lVtersbur2:h,the  lltli 
April  (30di  March)  1805. 

!L.s.i  Granville  Lev.  GowBR. 
l.s.)  AdamprinceCzartoryski. 
(l.s.)  Nicolas  de  Novossilzoff. 

Eighth  separate  Article. 

It  being  possible  that  the  bias 
which  the  French  government  tries 
to  give  to  the  counsels  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Europe,  may  deter- 
mine one  or  other  of  those  states 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  the  salutary  elfects 
which  are  die  object  of  tlie  present 
concert,  and  even  to  have  recourse 
to  hostile  measure*  against  one  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  in 
spite  of  their  endeavours  to  esta^ 
biish.an  equitable  and  permanenj: 
order  of  things  in  Europe,  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  and  his  majesty  the 
emperpr  of  all  the  Russias  agree 
to  make  common  cause  against 
every  power  which,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  its  forces,  or  by  too  inti- 
mate an  union  with  France,  may 
pretend  to  raise  essential  obstacles  > 
to  the  development  of  those  mea- 
sures which  the  high  contracting  « 
parties  may  have  to  take,  in  order  > 
to  attain  the  object  proposed  by 
the  present  concert. 

(M)  This 
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This  separate  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the 
treaty  of  concert  sigx^ed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same 
time. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  un- 
dersigned, by  virtue  of  our  full 
powers,  have  signed  the  present 
separate  article,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
11th  April  (30th  MarcB)  1805. 

(l.s.)  Granville  Let.  Gower. 
fL.s.j  AdamprincrCzartoryski. 
(L.8.)  NicolasdeNovossilzotp. 

.  Eleventh  separate  Article. 
The  high  contracting  paitieS)  ac- 
'knowled£;ing  the  necessity  of  sup- 
portinar  the  propositions  of  peace, 
which  It  is  their  intention  to  npake 
to  Bonaparte,  by  energetic  de- 
monstrations, have  resolved  to  in- 
vite his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty  to  put  his  armies  in  a  state 
of  readiness  for  action  without 
d«lay,.by  completing  their  num- 
bers, and  by  concentrating  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bor-, 
dersof  France^— His  B]:itannic  ma- 
jesty, considering  the  extraordinar]/ 
expenses  which  this  measure  will 
render  necessary,  promises  and  en- 
gines to  furnish  to  his  impeiial 
ana  royal  majesty,  immediately 
after  his  accession  to  the  present 
concert,  the  sum  of  1,000,(X)0/. 
sterling  for  premiere  mise  en  cavt" 
fagne^  which  th«  king  of  the  united 
iungdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land will  not  reclaim,  in  case  the 
negotiations  for  peace  'should  be 
crowned  with  success,  provided 
that,  in  a  contrary  event,  Austria 
would  take  the  field  immediately. 

This  separate  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  aud  validity  as  if 
it  were  inserted  word  for  word  in 
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tbe  treaty  of  conceit  signed  thk 
day,  and  shall  be  ratifi^  at  the 
same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  imder- 
signed,  by  virtue  of  our  full  pow* 
ers,  have  signed  the  present  sepa- 
rate article,  and  have  affixed  there- 
to  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  St.   Petersburgh,   the 
llth  April  (30th  March)  1805. 
(l.s.)  Granville  Lev.  Gower. 
AdamprikceCzartorysxi. 
Nicolas  i>E  NovossiLSLOFF. 

Separate  and  secret  Article. 

Although  the  hich  contracting 
parties  have  agreed  by  the  first  se- 
parate articleof  the  treaty  of  concert* 
established  this  day  between  them« 
that  Austria  and  Sweden  shall  not 
partake  of  the  advantages  of  the 
said  concert,  but  in  the  event  of 
their  bringing  their  forces  into  ac- 
tion against  France  four  montba 
after  its  signatare,  by  virtue  of 
their  engagements  with  his  majes* 
ty  the  e'mperor  of  all  the  Russias  i 
yet  his  Britannic  majesty,  consider- 
ing the  advantage  to  the  future  se- 
curity of  Europe  which  results 
from  an  union  similar  to  that  form- 
ed by  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  with  their  majesties 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
king  of  Sweden,  for  the.  purpose  of 
opposing  the  further  enroachments 
of  Bonaparte,  promises  to  fulfil 
the  stipulatiQns  of  the  present  con- 
cert, in  the  same  degree  towards 
either  of  those  powers,  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1805;  both  or 
one  of  them  should  bring  their 
forces  info  action  against  trance* 
in  virtue  of  their  engagements  with 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias. 

This  separate  and  secret  anicle 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  vali- 
dity as  if  it  were  inserted  word  for. 
word  in  the  treaty  of  concert  sign- 
ed 
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ed  this  day^  and  diall  be  ratified 
at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  tm- 
derbigned,  in  virtue  of  our  full 
powers,  have  signed  the  present 
separate  and  secret  article,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of 
our  arms. 

Done  at  St  Petersburgh,  the  1 1th 
AprU  (30th  MarchJ  1805*   , 

f  L.5.)  Granvilh  Lev.  Gower. 

f  L.S.rAoAMPRINCECzA&TORYSKI. 

(L.s.)  Nicolas  D£  NovossiLzoFF. 

Additional  Article. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  rf  all 
ike  Russias  having,  in  pursuance  of 
bis  sincere  desire  to  insure  success 
to  the  enterprise  concerted  against 
France,  determined,  in  case  the 
circumstances  should  require  it,  to 
attglneiit  the  forces  which  he  has 
promised  to  bring  into  action  to 
180,000  men,  his  majesty  the  king 
of  ^e  unked  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  promises  and 
engages  to  pay,  in  that  case,  to 
his  imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Ras* 
sias,  for  the  troops  which  he  may 
AvLs. itidd  to  II 5^000  already  agreed 
upon,  a  subsidy  and  a  fremifre 
niisg  gn  ^ampagmf  at  the  same  rate 
as  is  agreed  by  the  fifth  separate 
article  of  the  treaty  of  concert  es- 
tablished between  his  majesty  the 
Icing  of  the  nntted  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus» 
iias,  90tb March  (1 1th  April)  1605. 

This  additional  article  shall  have 
the  sam^  force  and  validity  as  If  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  t^e 
flforenoientioned  concert*  and  shall 
be  Tatilfied  by  the  two  btj^  con- 
tracting powers ;  and  the  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged  in  the 
fipaoe  of  ten  weeks,  or  sooner  if 
{x>ssible. 

In  \vitne$s  whereof,  wethe  jaader* 
fiigiiMi  pknipotentiaiies  have  sign- 


ed the  same,  and  have  affixed  to  it 
the  seals  of  thdr  arms. 

Cone  at  St.   Petetsburgh,    the 
loth  May  (28th  April)  1805. 
fL.s.)  Granville  Ley.  GowtR. 
f  L.s.)  AdamprimceCzartorysku 
(l.s.)  Nicolas de Novossilzoff. 

Additional  Article  of  the  treaty  of 
concert  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh, the  II  th  April;  1805. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  purposing  to  concert 
measvires  with  the  court  of  Vienna, 
by  which  considerable  Russian  ar« 
mies  may  be  approximated  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  by  crossing  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  territories, 
while  it  is  declared  that  the  objects 
of  these  movements  is  to  obtain  se- 
curities for  the  continent,  promises 
and  engages  to  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty, in  nis  own  name  and  in  that  of 
his  allies^  that,  should  even  circum- 
stances require,  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  Russian  troops  began 
their  march,  they  should  declare 
that  this  movement  was  in* no  way 
connected  with  an  existing  conceri; 
with  his  Britann7c  majesty,  but  that 
the  powers  of  the  continent  reclaim 
the  fulfilment  by  France  of  her  im- 
mediate engagements  with  them, 
yet  as  soon  as  the  war  shall  have 
broken  out,  they  will  no  loneer 
pursue  a  particular  object,  but  that 
which  has  been  determined  by  the 
concert  of  the  SOch  March  (April 
11)  with  all  the  clauses  <  incor- 
porated with  it. 

In  return  for  this  assurance^  his 
Britannic  majesty  promises  jftid  en- 
gages, in  the  first  pkce,  to  iiilfil 
towards  the  emperor  of  ail  the  Rus- 
sias tl^  stipulajaons  of  the  above- 
mentioned  concert,  in  all  thdr 
parts,  as  soon  as  the  war  shall  have 
broken  out  between  Russia  and 
France,  and  especially  to  furnish 
for  the  Russian  troops  the  subsi.. 
dies  agreed  upon*  payable  from  tha 
(M  'J^)  day 
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day  oh  ivhlch  they  shall  have  quit- 
ted  die  frontiers  of  tiie  eippife,  and 
moreover  the  three  months  stipu- 
lated- sjibsidy  under  the  name  of 
jprcmiere  mue  tn  catnpagne ;  with 
this  condition  nevertheless,  that 
however  long  may  bfe  the  term*  be- 
tween the  epbch  of  the  depiirturfe  of 
the  Russian  trooj^s  from  their'  fron- 
tiers,  and  that  of  tlie  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  his  Britannic  ma* 
jesty  shall  not  be  bound  to  pay  to 
Russia  for  that  interval  more  than 
six  months  subsidy  at  the  most,  the 
premiere  mise  en  campogne  being 
tlieicin  comprised. 

In  the  second  place,  to  fulfil, 
with  regard  to  Austria,  all  the 
stipulations  of  the  above-mentioned 
concert,  and  especially  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  subsidies,  as  soon  as 
the  ambassador  of  his  imperial  and 
.royal  majesty  shall  have  signed  the 
act  of  accession  of  his  court :  and 
lastly, -in  the  third  place,  to  pay  in 
the  like  manner  to  the  other  allies 
of  Russia,  who  shall  assist  in  tliis 
enterprise  (except  in  case  of  spe- 
cial  arrangements),  the  subsidies 
which  have  been  allotted  for  them 
by  the  above-mentioned  concert, 
and  on  the  conditions  therein  speci- 
fied. 

This  additional  article  shall  have 
tlie  same  force  and  validity,  as  if 
it  were' inserted  word  for  word  in 
the  above-mentioned  concert,  and 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  hi^h 
contracting  parties,  and  the  ratifi- 
.  cations  exchknged  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  urder- 
signed  pkniporentiarieshavc  sija^ed 
it,  and  have  affi}»ed  thereto  the  seal 
cf  their  arms.  ^^ 

Done  at  St,  PeteSJurgh  the 
12tii  July  (24th  July)  180i: 

(Signed) 
(l.s.|  GranvillbLiv. Gower. 
(l;s«)  AdamprvsceCzaatoilysku 


Preliminary  dednration  of  count 

S  tad  ion  to  Lord  Granville  Leve^- 

son  Gower,  dated  at  St.  Peters- 

.h*irgl\  28th   July   (August    9) 

,  The  undersigned  ambassador«ex- 
traorditiary  antl  plenipotentiary  of 
his  '  impebial  and  royal  apostolic 
xnajesty,  by  order  of  his  august 
sovereign^  after  having  invited  his 
excellency  the  ambassador  of  Great 
Britain,  to  join  with  hiin  in  the 
preliminary  declarations  which  he 
has  exchanged  this  day  with  his 
excellency  the  prince  of  Czartory- 
sjki,  has  moreover  declared  as  fol- 
lows : 

His  imperial  and  roy^I  apostolic 
majesty,  in  acceding  to  the  treaty 
concluded  on  the  30th March  ( 1 1  ih 
April)  1805,  and  subsequently  ra- 
tified by  the  courts  of  London  and 
St.  Petersburgh,  under  the'reser- 
vations,  moaifications,.  and  de- 
mands, as  annoimced  in  the  above- 
mentioned  prelimmary  declarations, 
limits  the  pecuniary  succours,  which 
he  expects  ftx>m  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  1805,  to  3^000,000/. 
sterling,  of  which  sum  one  nnllion 
and  a  half  is  to  be  considered  as 
ftemuft  mis0  tn  campagne^  and,  as 
such,  is  to  be  furnished  with  as  lit- 
tle delay  as  possible  \  and  the  other 
million  and-  a  half  as  sohsidtes,  to 
be  paid  in  equal  iDonthly  payments, 
until  the  last  day  erf" the  year.  These 
subsidies,  as  av^  as  one  million  of 
the  sum  appointed  for  prtmure  miig 
en  camp^ncr  are  to  be  famished 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  aad  shall 
xemain.  in  his  possesion  even 
though  the  vije^raus  .demmistra- 
ttons  in  which  htS(foroe»  areftctiiaUy 
employed  should  nottermiiute  ui 
hostilides,  but  should  lead^tby  t|ie 
way  of  negotiattoii  to  the/re-esta- 
blishment  of  peace.  Moreover,  as 
these  armed  demonstrations  afford 
the  greatejjt  and  most  efficacious 
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aid  for  the  promotion  of  the  object 
of  the  concert,  to, which  his  impe- 
rial and  royal  apostolic  majesty  has 
acceded,  he  expects  that,  as  long 
as  they  shall  continue,  the  sxibsidy 
shall  likewise  continue  to  be  paid, 
ill'  the  same  manner  as  if  hrs  armies 
were  employed  in 'actual,  war;  and 
diat  for  the  year  1806,  and  the  sub- 
sequent years,  in  consideralion  of 
the  great  number  of  troops  which 
he  is  opposing  to  the  common  ene- 
my, the  subsidy  shall  be  increased 
to  the  sum  of  four  millions  sterling, 
payable  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
stated  above,  until  the  return  of 
the  regiments  into  the  hereditary 
dominions. 

His  excellency  the  ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  having  declared  that 
the  instruciioAs  and  precise  orders 
of  his  court  precluded  him  from 
acceding  witliout  restriction  to  the 
above-mentioned  demand:*,  and 
having  engaged,  by  a  preliminary 
act  exchanged  against  the  presept, 
in  the  name  of  hjs  Britunr.ic  majes- 
ty, to  stipulations  which  diifer  from 
theiri  consider;vbly,  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  the  sum«  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  propositions  made  in  the 
name  of  his  imperial  and  royal 
apostolic  majesty. 

The  undevsigncd  accepts  "this 
act,  given  in  by  the  ambassador 
of  England  :  but  he  dechres  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  does  not  consi- 
der the  sums  stipulated  therein  as 
suflicientv  and  that  he  oxpressly  re- 
serves for  hi«  court  tiie  power  of 
reclaiming  to  this  cSect,  and  of 
effectuating  the  fiilElmeet  of  ks 
demands. 

In  transniitcing  this  preliminary 
deC'laradon,  which  is  to  *be  in  the 
placet  and  have  die  wUidity>  of  the 
mosit  solemn  treaty,  tp  his  excel- 
lency the  ambassador  of  his  m:ijes- 
ty  the  king  of  Gre.it  Britain/  he  is 
authorised  to  declare  to  Iiim  av  tlie 


same  time,  that  he  i^  ready  to  pro- 
ceed immediately,  on  the«:e  samio 
biises,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  for- 
mal act  of  accession  of  Austria  to 
the  concert  of.  the  '30tU  March 
(llch  April)  ,  . 

These  present^  shall  be  "ratified  ' 
by  the  respective  covrts  in  as' short 
a  time  as  possible. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  undersign- 
ed, by  virtue  of  the  full  powei's  of 
his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty,  has  signed  the  present 
preliminary  declaration,  and  has 
aiBxed  tiiereto  the  seal  of  his  arms.- 

Done  at    St.    Petersburgh   the 
28th  of  July  (9di'Augusti  \-S05. 
(l.  s.)       J.  Philippe, 
Compe  de  Stadion. 

Declaration  of  count  Stadion  to 
prince  Czartoryski,  dated  St, 
Petersburgh,  26\h  July  (9th 
August)  1805. 

Thie  undersigned  ambassador? 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary* 
of  liis  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty,  being  especially  authorrsed 
by  the  emperor  hie  augubt  master, 
declares,  in  answer  to  the  decLinx- 
tion  wliich  has  been  delivered  to 
him  by  his  excellency  ^ihe  prince 
C^anoryski,  of  this  day's  date,  as 
follows : 

!•  His  imperial  and  rovul  ma-, 
jesty,  in  accepting  the  differerrt  ar- 
ticles announced  in  this  dcchinu 
tion,  accedes  to  the  concert  con- 
cluded between  the  courts  of  Si;, 
Petersburgh  and  London  tlie  SOclj 
March  (1 1th  April)  of  this  year,  as* 
well  as  to  the  last  plan,  which  the  ^ 
Russian  ministry  has  caused  to  be 
presented  at  Vienna.  His  majesty 
pronnses  to  fnlfil  the  engagements 
thereof,  with  the  exception  of  the 
modifications,  <:lau$es,  ;ind  dcr 
mands  included  in  the  diiferont 
oflicial  jMeces  tr)  which  h's  imperial 
(M  u)      -        majcbty 
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•  siRJesty  of  Russia  has  given  his 
^nsent  in  the  preliminary  declara* 
tion»  which  will  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  concert  of  measures 
which  Austria  and  Russia  are  to 
employ  for  the  attainmtot  of  their 
object. 

II.  tlis  imperial  and  royal  majes- 
ty engagjBs  to  execute  without  delay 
the  military  arrangement  agreed 
upon*  at  Vienna  the  16th  of  July, 
as  well  for  tlie  armed  demonstra- 
tion which  is  to  facilitate  the  nego- 
tiation,  a&  for  the  operations  a* 

^  gainst  the  enemy  which  may  en- 
sue ;  ii^  the  confidence  and  certain 
expectation  tliat  tlie  present  preli- 
minary agreement  shall  be  unex- 
ceptionably  and  literally  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  definitive  agreement 
shall  be  concluded  without  delay, 
and  on  the  s;ime  basis  between  the 
three  powei-s. 

III.  His  impcrinl  and  royal  ma- 
jesty engages,  as  soon  as  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  Ilussian  troops 
shall  nave  passed  their  frontiers, 

^  not  to  treat  for  peace  but  on*  the 
basis  which  his  majesty  has  himself 
acknowledged  to  be  indispensable 
for  the  safety  of  Europe  ;  and  if 
hostilities  shall  ^ake  place,  to  make 
neither  a  peace  npr  truce,  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  allies,  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  tlie  concert  of 
the  30th  March  (llth  April),  of 
tliis  year. 

TJic  undersigned,  in  delivering 
the  present  preliminary  declaration, 
which  is  to  be  in  the  place  and  to 
hs^ve  the  validity  of  the  most  so- 
lemn act,  to  his  excellency  the 
prince  Czaitoryski,  is  authorised 
to  announce  to  him  at  the  same 
^ime,  that  he  is  ready  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  formal  act  of  accession  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  to  the  concert  of 
the  30th  March  (llthApnl.) 

The  present  declaration,  and  that 


delivered  to  the  undersigned  by  Ms 
excellency  the  prince  Czartoryski, 
shall  be  rttified  by  the  respective 
sovereigns  in  the  least  possible  time, 
and  the  ratificatibns  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  "St.  Petersburgh. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  underugnr 
ed  ambassador-extraordinary  and 
plcpipotf  ntiary  of  his  imperial  and 
royal  apostolic  majesty,  has  signed 
the  present  declaration,  has  caused 
to  be  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  his 
arms,  and  has  exchanged  it  against 
the  declaration  signed  this  day  by 
his  excellency  prince  G/artoryski, 
joint  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Rnssias. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  9th 
August  (28th  July)  1805. 

(Signed)  J.Philippe. 

Count  de  Stadion. 


Copy  of  the  declaration  delivered 
by  priupe  Czartoryski  to  the  am- 
bassador count  de  Stadion,  on 
the  28th  July  (Dth  August)  180^*. 
The   undersigned   minister    for 
foreign  affairs,  being  authorised  to 
that  effect  by  his  majesty  the  emr 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  declares  to 
liis  excellency  the  ambassador  count 
de  Stadion  as  follows : 

I.  The  several  observations  and 
proposals  announced  by  the  court 
of  Vienna,  in  the  preliminary  de^ 
claration  delivered  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  court  and  state, 
count  de  Qobenzel,  to  the  ambas- 
sador count  de  Razoumosky,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  are  assumed  by 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  to  serve  as  a  basts  f«r  the 
concert  of  measures  between  the 
court  of  Russia  and  those  of  Vienna 
and  of  London.'  In  like  xnanner 
the  nK>dificattons  proposed  tnereiti 
by  his  imt>erial  and  royal  majesty 
for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
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the  continent,  are  ako  adopted,  in 
case  of  there  being  reason  to  hope 
that  war  may  be  avoided  by  means 
of  negotiation. 

IL  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  confirms  the  military 
arrangements  detailed  in  the  por* 
tocol  of  conferences  held  between 
the  genelral  b;iron  de  Wintzinger 
on  one  side,  and  the  prince  de 
Schwarzenb^,  and  general  Mack 
on  the  other,  and  which  was  signed 
the  16th  of  July.  And  his  impe- 
rial majesty  engages  strictly  to  ftil- 
fil  die  whde  ofthe  measures  there- 
in arran^red. 

II|.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
-  all  the  Russias  engages,  moreover, 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  his  Bri- 
tannic ms^esty  to  consent  to  the  mo- 
difications and  demands  contained 
in  the  paper  entitled,  <<  Remarks  on 
6ome  particular  objects  of  the  con- 
vention signed  between  the  courts 
iof  Petersburgh  and  London  ^e 
SOth  of  March  ( 1  Ith  of  April)  of 
this  year.  ^' 

IV.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  promises  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  engage  his  3ri- 
tahnic  majesty  to  grant  the  total 
amount  of  the  subsidiary  demands 

•  made  by  the  court  of  Vienna ;  with 
this  condition  nevertheless,  tliat  in 
case  his  imperial  majesty,  notwith- 
standing all  his  exertions,  should 
fail  in  the  attempt,  this  circum- 
-stance  shall  occasion  no  essential 
change  in  tlie  measures  concerted 
between  Rnssiaand  Austria. 

V.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
>2ill  the  Russias  engages,  as  soon  as 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  Russian 
troops  shall  have  passed  their  fron- 
tiers, not  to  treat  ror  peace  but  up- 
on those  bases  which  his  imperial 
majesty  has  himself  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  for  the  safety  of 
Europe;  and  v^en  the  war  shall 
b^ye  broken  out,  to  ipuke  ncitlier 


peace  nor  a  tnice  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  allies,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  thev  concert  of  the' 
30th  ^March  (11th  April)/ of  this 
year. 

..The  undersigned,  in  delivering^ 
this  preliminary  declaration,  which 
is  to  be  in  the  place  and  have  the 
validity  of  the  most  solemn  act,  to 
the  ambassador  of  Austria,  is  au-. 
thorised  to  announce  to  him  at  the 
same  time,  t^at  she  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  on  thete  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  formal  act  of  ac* 
cession  of  tlie  court  of  Vienna  to 
the  concert  of  the  SOth  March 
{ 11th  April). 

The  present  declaration,  and  that 
delivered  in  return  by  the  ambas* 
sador  count  de  Stadion,  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  respective  sovereigns 
in  the  shortest  possible  terni,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged  at  St. 
Petersburgh. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  undersign- 
ed joint-minister  for  foreign  affairs 
has  signed  the  present  declaration, 
has  caused  the  seal  of  his  arms  to 
be  affixed  thereto,  and  has  exchang- 
ed it  against  the  declaration  signed 
this  day  by  his  excellency  the  count 
de  Stadion. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh  the  28th 
July  (9th  Aug.)  1805- 

(Signed) 
(l.s.)  Adam  princeCzartoryski. 


Declaration  of  prince  Czartoryski 
to  lord  G.  L.  Gowcr,  dated  St. 
Petersburgh,*ii8thJuly(9diAug.) 
1805. 

^The  undersigned  joint-Tr)inister 
for  foreign  affairs,  being  authorised 
to  that  effect  by  liis  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  declares 
to  his  excellency  thi*  ambassador, 
lord  Granville  Levcs*?n  Gower,  as 
follows : — 

.    (M  4)  h  The 
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I.»Tlic  undersigned  kasthis  day 
exchanged  with  h*j«  excellency  the 
ainbassiUJor  of  Austna  the  declara* 
tions  of  which  copies  arc  hereio  an* 
nexed. 

II.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  •  Rnssijis  expects  that  the 
ambassador  of  England  will  agree 
in  the  name  of  his  court  without 
reserve  to  their'  contents :  and  that 
if  He  do  not  consider  himself  suf- 
ficiently authorised  thereto,  he  will 
express  in  a^formal  "declaration  the 
several  points  to  which  he  can  imp 
mediate iy  assent; 

ill.  'J'he  undersigned  is  autho- 
rised  to  cxcliange  this  declaration 
against  that  which  shall  be  ddiver- 
ed  to  hhn  by  hit  excellency  lord 
Gnmvilic  Leyescm  Go  wen 

The  present  declaration^  and  that 
delivensd  in  return  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  EngLind,  which  are  to  be 
in  tlierphice  and  to  have  the  validi- 
ty of  the  most  solemn  act,  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  respective  sovereigns, 
and  the  Pacifications  exchanged  at 
Su  Potcpsbnrgh  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sibfo'term.. 

in  faiUi  of  which,  the  undersign- 
ed joint-minister  for  foreign  aiikirs 
has  signed  the  present  declaration, 
has  caused  to  be  affixed  to  it  the 
seal  of  his  arms,  and  has  exchanged 
\f  aga,iu«>t.ihi?<lec]aTatIon  signed  tliis 
diy  by  his  excellency  the  an«bassu- 
uor  of  England. 

t)(>ne  at  8t.  Petersburgh,  the 
2Sthpf  July  IvSOJ. 

(l.s)  Adam  PRINCPCZARTORYSKI 


Declaration,"  signed  by  Jus  majes- 
ty's nn-b:i.ss;ido|-  at  St.  Pctors- 
bnrgh,  and  dcllveied  to  prince 
Cvarpryski  alu^  to  count  dc"  Sta- 

•  The  under bfjf  oed-  inibassador-cx- 
tr^jK>rdrnaiy  and'pleuiptiitemiary  of 


his  Britannic  majesty,  having  been 
invited  by  his  excellency  the  prince 
Czartor}'ski  join:-iiiinistcr  for  fo» 
reign  affairs,  and  the  count  deSta* 
dion  ambassador-extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial 
royal  apostolic  tnajssiy^  to  acced^e 
to  the  declarations  reciprocally  ex- 
changed^bctyreen  d.e  two  imperial 
courts  on  this  day,  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, in  virtue  of  his  full  powers 
declares  as  follows ; 

The  several  observations  and 
proposals  expressed  by  the  court  of 
•Vienna  in  the  prcliaiinary  declara* 
tion  delivered  by  the  vice  chancel* 
lor  of  the  court  and  state,  the  count 
de  Coben/el,  to  the  ambassador 
count  Razoumosky,  on^he  7th  erf 
July,  and.  in  the  Memohe  Raisonud' 
of  the  2 1  St  of  July,  are  :issunied  by 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Uie  united 
kingdom  .of  jQieat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Slc^  &c.  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  concert  of  n>easures  between 
tlie  three  courts  of  ^^ondon,  Vienna, 
and  Petersburgh,  and  the'  modifi. 
cations  proposed  therein,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  in  like  manner  adopted, 
incase  there  sJiould  be  reason  to 
liope  that  war  may  be  avoided  by 
the  means  of  negotiation. 

The  British  ambassador,  while 
he  declares  that  his  positive  instruc- 
tions preclude  him  from  acceding 
to  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  engages,  in  the 
name  of  his  spvere-gn^  that  the 
monriily  subsidies  agreed  to  bv  the 
concert  of  the  30th  Marxrh  (11th  ' 
April)  shall  be  payuble from  the  1st 
of  October  1805  :  he  engages,  like-^ 
wise  to  advance,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  the  equivalent  of  tive 
months'  subsidies,  under  the  head 
of  frewierc  mise  en  canpa^iu^  with 
this  express  condition,  that  Wis  Bri- 
tannic majesty  may  reclaim  what- 
^vi^rpaynoents  vliiiUhaye  been-made 
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in  favour  of  his  imperutl  and  royal 
niajesty»  beyond  che  mUHon  stipa- 
lated  by  the  deventk  additional 
article  of  the  above-mentioned  trea^> 
ty,  whether  as  pnnotrt  mis^  em 
^ampagnef  or  as  current  subsidy,  . 
in.vcase  that  tlie  n^gotiatious  whicir 
are  about  to  beset  on  foot  with  the 
French  government  do  not  termi^ 
nate  in  war* 

He  declares,  moreoreri  that  if 
the  said  negotiations  shall  aot  he 
brought  to  a  conclusion  .before  the 
31st  day  of  December  1805« 
the  expiration  of  the  .iirst  three 
months  shall 'be  the  term  of  the 
payments  which  are  to  be  continued 
monthly,  until  the  commencement 
of  hostilities. 

His  imperial  and  royal  majesty 
having  engaged  to  embody  An  cu-m* 
ed  force  of  not  less  than  820,000 
7nen»  the  undersigned  consents, 
^hat  the  advances  to  be  made,  im*. 
der  the  head  o£  fr.msere  mise  en 
rampagM^  shall  be  paid  according 
to  this  cssdculation,  with  tliis  condi- 
tion nevertheless,  that  if,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies do  not  amount  to  the  force 
above  specified,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty may  deduet  from  this  payment 
a  simi  proportionate  to  the  num- 
bers that  areviantlng. 

The.  Brit^  ambassador  cannot 
consent  to  the  modifications  and 
demands  contained  in  the  paper 
entitled  <^  Remarks  on  some  par- 
ticolar  C3bjects  of  the  Conv^tion, 
Mgned  between  the  courts  of  Peters- 
burgh  and  of  JLondon,  the  SOth 
March.(  llch  April)"  of  this  year ; 
as  he  has  'hi^^Jei  to  receitred  no  in- 
structions from  his  courts  which  ao- 
thorii>e  him  to.  accede  to  such  de^^  • 
mands. '     "   .^ ..         •♦.  ;. 

The  British  ambajsador  accepts 
the  accession,  of  his  .majesty  the  em- 
peror v  and  .king,  under  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  the  pireliminary 
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declarations  exchanged  this  day-be* 
tween  the  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
imperial  and  royal  majesties,  with 
this  formal  reservation,  that  this  . 
acceptation  shall  be  considered  as 
valid»  nor  the  above-mentioned  en- 
gagements oyigatory,^  unless  the 
court  of  Vienna  shall  on  their  sidie 
cmiform  themselves  to  the  wh<^e 
of  the  sti^lations  of  the  said  act- 

The  -undersigned, '  in  delivering . 
to  his  excellency  prince  Cxartory- 
ski  and  count  de  Stadion.the  pre^ 
sent  preliminary  declaration,  which 
is  to  be  in  the  place' and  have  the 
validity  of  the  most  solemn  treaty* 
is  authorised  to  announce  to  Bim  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  is  ready  to 
proceed  tmmedis^ely  on  these  bases» 
to  \he  conclusion  of  the  formsd  act 
of  accession  of  the  'COurt  of  Vienna 
to  the  concert  of  the  30th  March-^ 
11th  April. 

These  presi^nts  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  res|)ective  GQiir4:&  in  the 
shortest  possible  term^  ' 

In  witnesswhereof  thetmdersignr 
cd,  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers  of 
his  Britapnic  majesty,  has  signed 
the  present  preliminary  declaratian* 
and  aiHxed  thereto  the  seal  of  hi<, 
ai*ms* 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh  th^  28<h 
July  (yth  Augufct.) 

(l.S.)  GRANriLLELBV.GoWER. 


Treaty  lietween  his  majesty  and  the 
king  of  Sweden,  signed  at  Bec- 
kascog,  3d  October  1805. 

In  tlie  name  of  The  Most  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity  ! 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden,  in  pursuance  of  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  good  understand* 
ing  by  which  they  are  at  present 
so  happily  united,  desirous  of  esr 
'  taUishtng 
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tablishing  a  more  direct  communi- 
cation upon  every  thing  which  re- 
lates to  the  present  war,  which  the 
French  government  has  excited 
against  several  powers,  by  xhea- 
sures  equally  unjust  and  o£Fen^ve,J 
and  by  conducting  itself  upon  prin* 
ciples  incompatible  with  the  securi- 
ty and  tranquillity  of  every  inde- 
pendent sute ;  tiieir  said  majesties 
have  judged  proper  to  concert  to- 
gether upon  the  means  of  opposing 
A  sufficient  barrier  to  the  misfor- 
tunes which  menace  the  whole  of 
£urope.  In  consequence  they  have 
chosen  and  named  for  their  pleni- 
potentiariesy  videlicet,  his  majesty 
the  king  of  th&  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  ho- 
nourable Heiiry  Pieri^point  his  en- 
▼oy*e¥traordinary  and  minister-ple- 
Rtpotentiary  to  his  Swedish  maje^ 
ty;  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  sieur  Christopher  ba- 
ron de  ToU»  a  lord  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  governor-general  of  the 
^uchy  oif  Scaiiia^  general  of  cavalry 
in  his  ^armies,  chief  of  the  regiment 
o£  Carbineers  of  Scania,  knight  and 
C0mmki>der  of  his  orders,  and 
knight  of  all  the  Hussian  orders  ; 
t<^ho,  after  having  communicated 
(hpir  respective  full  powers,  have 
$fgree4  upon  the  followin*^  articles : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  btf'j  perfect 
understanding,  friendship,  and  al- 
liance between  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Swe- 
4en. 

Art.  11^  The  convention  conclu- 
ded between  their  said  majesties  -on 
the  31st  of  Au||^ust  }ast,  is  hereby 
renewed,  and  shall  remain  in  full 
>  fbrcf  and  validity*  independent  of 
the  new  stipulations  contained  in 
the  present  treatyt 

Art.  III.  His  majesty  the  king 
of  Sweden,  desirous  of  co-operating 
with  eiFect  towards  the  success  of 
fbe  general  plaia,  engages  to  furnish 
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a  corps  of  troq>s  destined  to  act 
against  the  common  enemy,  in 
concert  with  the  allies,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  troops  of  his  impe-, 
rial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias^ 
which  shall  be  landed  in  Pome* 
rania.  The  number  of  Swedish 
troops  employed  for  thts  purpose 
shall  be  fixed  in  every  case  2X 
twelve  thousand  men. 

Art.  IV.  His  Britannic  majesty, 
in  order  to  facilitate  to  his  Swedish 
majesty  the  means  of  acting  with 
vigour,  and  conformably  to  tiie  sen» 
timents  of  zeal  and  interest  by 
which  he  is  animated  for  the  com- 
mon cause,  engages  to  furnish  him 
an  annual  subsidy  at  the  rate  of 
12/.  IOj.  sterling  for  every  man  ; 
which  subsidy  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
proportions  at  theqnd  of  eachmpnth. 

Art.  V.  His  Britannic  majesty 
morever  engages,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  expcn<£s  of  assembling, 
equipping,  and  conveying  the  said 
troops,  to  furnish,  under  the  head 
of  putting  them  in  motion,  a  sum 
equal  to  five  months  subsidy,  to 
be  calculated  according  to  the  scale 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  article, 
and  payable  innmediately  after  die 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  VI.  The  two  high  contract- 
ing  parties  engage  not  to  lay  dowi^ 
their  arms,  nor  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  conmion  enemy,  but  by 
mutual  consent ;  hut,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  remain  firmly  and  inse- 
parably  united,  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  and  until  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  pacification. 

Art.  VII.  In  pursuance  of  the 
engagements  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  ht^^h  contracting  parties, 
by  virtue  of  the  preceding  article, 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  by 
common  consent^  his  Britannic  ma* 
jesty  engages  to  continue  the  subst- 
dies  stipulated  by  the  present  treaty, 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Art  VIIl. 
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Art,  VIII.  His  Britannic  ma-' 
jesty,  in  order  9s  well  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  return  of  the  Swe- 
dish army,  as  of  all  other  objects 
connected  therewith,  engages  to 
continue  the  subsidies  stipulated  bf 
the  present  treaty,  until  three 
months  after  the  peace. 

Art.  IX.  Hi.>  Britannic  majesty, 
impressed  with  the  importance  of 
putting  the  fortress  of  Stralsund  in 
the  best  possible  state  of  defence, 
engages  to  place,  immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  ^e  ratifications 
of  the  present  treaty,  at'  the  dispo- 
sal of  his  JSwedish  majesty,  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  50,000/.  sterling 
for  that  purpose. 

Art.  X.  The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  two  high  con- 
Jrdctmg  parties,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions thereof  sJiall  be  exchanged  in 
fii;c  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  un- 
dersigned, in  virtue  of  our  powers, 
have  signed  the  present. treaty,  and 
have  thereunto  affixed  the  seals  of 
pur  'arms. 

Done  at  Beckascog,  the  3d  Qc* 
tober,  1805. 

((was  signed) 
L.  8.J     Henry  Pibrrbpoint. 
L.  s.)     J.  C.  Baron  de  Toll. 

TREATIES,   &C. 

IVesented  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, January  28th,  1806. 

Preliminary  and  secret  conventio" 
between  his  majesty  and  the  king 
of  Sweden,  signed  at  Stockholm, 
3d  December,  1805. 

Hi$  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kiogdpm  of  Great  Britain 
:^nd  Ireland^  and  his  majesty  the 
}ang  of  Sweden,  being  animated 
with  a  mutual  desire  to  strengthen 
and  draw  closer  the  ties  of  friei)d- 
aaip  and  harmony  which  so  hap- 
2 


ey  etist  between  the  two*  cotnttd^ 
vin^  thought  proper,  wit;h  this 
view,  to  regulate,  by  a  preUminarf 
and    secret     conrefition,     cert^a  ' 

Eoints  of  their  natural  interests  re»* 
itive  to  the  present  situation  of 
afi^irs ;  their  said  majesties  have 
named  for  that  purpose,  his  ma^ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  united  kinff* 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
the  sieur  Henry  Pierrepoint  hts 
envoy  extraordinnry  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  I  and  his  m;lfi^f. 
the  king  of  Sweden,  the  sieur  Fre- 
deric d'Ehrenhetm,  president  of  his 
chancery  and  commander  of  his 
prder  of  the  polar  star,  who,  after 
having  reciprocally  commumcftte4 
their  full  powers,  have  agreed  upoa 
the  following  articles :— »• 

Art.  I,  His  Britannic  majestyi, 
in  order  to  enable  his  Swedish  ma- 
jesty more  effectually  to  provide 
for  tfe  defence  <Kf  Scralsand 
against  any  attack  whatever  on  the 
part  of  die  Frencbt  engages  to  pay^ 
once  for  all,  the  sum  of  sixty  thou- 
sand poi;nds  sterling,  whi^h  fs  IP 
be  appropriated  solely  to  that  puvy 
pose ;  this  sum  sha^l  be  remitted  in 
three  payments,  at  the  interval  of 
a  month  between  each,  the  first  d 
which  is  to  become  due  upon  the 
ratifications  on  this  convention 
t>eing  exch^n^ed. 

Art,  II.  His  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden  engages^  so  long  as  tlie  was 
between  Sweden  and  France  con- 
tinues, or  during  tlie  space  of 
eighteen  months  for  the  least,  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  ife* 
p6t  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  either 
at  Stralsund,  or  in  the  island  of 
Rugcn,  or  it;  both  those  places,  for 
the  corps  of  Hanoverians  which  bi^ 
Britannic  majesty  shall  be  desirous 
of  raisin;^  there.  * 

Art.  III.  The  officers  appointed 
to  raise  the  said  levies,  shall  be  aU 
lowed  to  clothe,  arm,  and  victim  . 
them;    to  form  tlicm  into  batta^it 
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•  Ifonsi  and  to  remove  them  ont  of 
Swedish  Pomerapia  .  into  .  such 
places^  and  in  such  proportionLS,  as 
Ixis  Britaaic  xxMJQsty  'shall  judge 
proper. 

Alt.  IV.  The  ttipulatioQs  of  the 
two  preceding  anicles  bein^  founds 
«don  the^mcipie  that  Sweden  i^ 
actually  declared  a  belligerent 
party,  it  isunderstood  that  the  s;iid 
,  articles  II.  and  III.  are  to  be  sus- 
pended in  their  operation .  until  his 
S.wedish  majesty  shall  6nd  himseir« 
by  the  return  of  the  open  season, 
,in  a  situation  to  send  addicional  re- 
inforcements into  Pomcrania,  in« 
somuch  that  no  measure  relative  to 
these  dispositions  can  be  adopted 
before  that  time.  t 

Art.  V.  His  majesty  the  king  of 
Swcfden  engages  moreover  to  grant 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  during  the  continuation 
of  the  war  lietween  Gneat  Britain 
and  Francot  the  riffht  of  an  purep^ 
at  Scralsund)  for  all  the  articles  of 
the  growth,  produce,  and  merchan- 
dise, as  well  of  Great  Brttnin  as  of 
bcr  colonies,  shipped  in  British  or 
Swedish  ves<;cls.  All  such  articles^ 
ifjtended  for  re-exportation,  whcdier 
by  sea  or  land,  shall  only  pay  a 
duty  of  diree  qu^irters  per  cent,  a^ 
malonm  y  and  those  fur  consump- 
tion such  duties  only  as  are  actu- 
ally established  at  the  port  of  Stral- 
'  sund  with  respect  to  the  most  fa-, 
voured  ^nations.  A  more  detailed 
arrangement  of  this  brar.ch  of 
commercev  as  likeuMse-  of  other 
point  >»  "v^iicreby  tlie  coramorcial 
interests,  of  the  two'  natiY>ns  mii^ht 
be  more  closely -ciffmccted,  is  to  be 
reserved fora  partrctllar act. 

Art.  .VI.  His  majesty  the  king 
of* die  u^ted  kinu^tJom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ire}:mJ,  and  his  ma- 
jesty the  kmg  of  Sweden,  mutu- 
ally engage  to  ratify  the  present 
act,  and  die  ratlficaiions  thereof 
shall  be  e:Kchangcd  in  i!ic  sp;ice  of 
.4 


six  weeks,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  to 
be  computed  from  the  day  of  its 
signatftre.- 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  un- 
dersigned, furnished  with  the  full 
powers  of  ourrespective  sovepei^St 
have  signed  the  present  convention » 
and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seals 
of  our  arnw. 

Done  at  Stockholm  this  3d  De- 
cember isoi. 

(was  signed) 

(L.  S.)  Henry  PiERRES»oiNT, 

(L.  S.)  F.  D'Ehrenheim. 


Convention  between  his  majesty 
and  the  king  of  Sweden,  signed 
at  Helsiiigborgt  the  31st  August 
1805. 

Art.  I.  The  preliminary  and 
secret  convention  concluded  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  on  the  3d 
December  180W  is  renewed,  and 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  va- 
lidity during  the  period  herein-, 
after  specified  in  Art.  VII. 

Art.  II.  His  majesty  tlic  king  of 
Great  Britain,  conceiving  that  the 
object  stated  in  the  preamble  can- 
not beunore  completely  attaiqcd 
wifh  resp(»ct  to  Swedish  Pomeri^i>iay 
lliap  by  maintaining^ die  fortress  of 
Stralsund  in  a  respectable  state  of 
defence,  in  order  to  preserve  a  ral- 
lying point  and  place  of  retreat /or 
the  f(H-ces  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  ciipcdiilly  for  the  troops  of 
tlic  emperor  of  ail  the  Russias,  ia 
case  his  imperial  mnjesty  should 
be  desirous  of  huiding  Ins  forces  at 
diat  place  m  order  to  co-opwate 
in  die  j>;eneralplan,  engages  to  pay 
monthly  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
eight  iiundred  pounds.  sterUngy  for 
every  thousand  men  of  regular 
troops  with  Avhieh  his  Swedish 
niiijcsty  shall  reinforce  the  usual 
garrison  of  the  city  of  Stralsund. 

Art.  III.  A  garrison  of  -eight 
thousand 
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tboosand  men  in  the  whole*  being 
deemed  sufficient  f<>r  tlie  defence 
of  this  place,  aud  the  usual  garri- 
son, including  the  burgher  militia^ 
anFiounting  to  upiKQirds  o£  four 
thousand ;  it  is  understood  that 
the  reinforcement  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  article  shall  not  exceed 
four  .  thousand  men  of  regular 
"troops,  so  that  the  subsidies  to  be 
furnished  by  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  'will  amount  to 
the  sum  of  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  sterlinr^  per  month. 
Art.  IV.  Tne  payment  of  the 
above-mentioned  subsidies  shall  be 
made  before  the  end  {»f  every 
month,  and  shall  be  compute  J  from 
the  first  day  of  July  last,  tor  the 
Swedish  troops,  amounting  to  • 
fifcenn  hundred  men,  actually  in 
Stralsund,  and  for  the  reinforce- 
ments which  may  arrive  there,  from 
the  day  of  their  landiag* 

Art.  V.  The  two  high  contract- 
ing- parties  not  having  been  able 
to  agree  upon  the  expenses  of  trans- 
sports,  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden,  desirous  of  a£Ford)ng  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  wish  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
common  cause,  engages  to  be  at 
the  sole  charge  of  conveying  to 
Pomerania  the  troops' which  are  to 
be  sent  there  in  pursuance  of  tiie 
present  convention^  and  not  to  re- 
quire any  thing  for  their  return. 

Art.  VI.  Hismajesty  tlie  empe- 
ror  of  all  tlie  Russias  having  signifi- 
ed his  desire  to  land  a  part  of  his 
tro^  tn  Pomerania,  his  Swedish 
majesty  engages,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  convention,  to  af- 
fottl  evei'y  facility  in  his  power  to 
slich  di^ermbatkation,  and  more- 
over tft  emer  into  particular  stipu- 
U^ns-  with  his  imperial  majesty 
on  that  head* 

.    Art.  VII.  As  the  conditions  of 
the  obligations  contained  in  articles 


IL  and  III."  of  the"  preliminary 
and  secret  convention,  Umit  theen« 
joyinent  of  the  ptitriiegei'  therein 
granted  to  tlie  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  duration  of  the  war  be* 
twcen  Sweden  and  Ffaifre,  or  to 
the  pei-iod  <j{  eighteen  momhs  (br 
th»  leust,  and  his  Britannic  nia- 
jssty  not  "having  availed  inmself  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  above-men- 
tioned articles^  hts:  majesty  the  king 
of  Sweden  engages  to  extend  them 
as  long  as  the  subsidies  fixed  by  the 
present  convention  diall  be  dis- 
charged by  Great  Britain,^  and 
whilst  chat  power  shall  continue 
the  war  against  Fiiuice,  in  conjitee* 
tion  with  Russia. 

Art.  VIII.  The  ratifications  of 
the  present  convention  shall  be  ex* 
chant^ed  at  Stockholm  within  six 
week$,  or  sooner  if  possil^- 

In  witness  whereof  we  the*  un- 
dersigned, in  virtue  of  our  powers, 
have  signed  the  preset  conven- 
tion, and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  our  arms.    -       /       -    ~ 

Done  at  Helsingborg  the  SIst  of 
August  1805. 

(Signed)  . 

SL.  S.y  HeHRY  FlERllSTOtNT. 
L.  S.)  j".  C.  Baron  Db  Toll. 

A  ct  of  Guarantee  by  the  emperor 
of    Russia    of    the    convention  • 
signed  at  Helaingborg  on  the  3d 
of  December  1804. 

A  convention  having  been .  con- 
cluded tins  day,  by  the  intervention 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  between  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  united  kingdotn  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Sweden^  to 
provide '  for  the  reinfoitement  of 
the  garrison  of  Stralsnnd,  in  pur- 
snance  of  the  secret  and  preJimi* 
nary  convention  of  the  3d  of  De« 
cembcr  ISOi ;  ibe  two  high  con* 
traeting 
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tractine  parties  have  amicably  rc« 
qu^ftea  his  imperial  majesty  to 
consent  to  guarantee  the  execution 
of  so  desirable  an  object.  His  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  cit  all  the  Rus- 
sias  has  accordingly  willingly  a* 
greed  to  a  measure  which  tends 
solely  to  so  salutary  an  end ;  and 
having  thereunto  furnished  us  with 
hisfuSi  powers,  we,  the  undersiz- 
ed, envoy  extraordinary  and  mini- 
ster plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  declare  and  assure  by  this 
present  act,  in  virtue  of  our  full 
powers,  that  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias  guarantees 
the  convention  which  has  been 
sighed  this  day  between  his  ma- 
jesty ^e  king  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
wad  his  maiesty  the  king  of  Swe^ 
den,  in  all  its  extent,  as  well  with 
,  the  two  separate  articles  which  are 
'  anaexed  to  it,  and  which  form 
part  of  the  same,  as  of  all  the  other 
conditions,  clauses,  and  stipulations 
which  are  contained' therein,  in  the 
Wst  possible  form;  and  that  his 
imperial  majesty  will  cause  to  be 
forwarded  and  delivered*  the  par- 
ticular ratifications  of  this  act  of 
guarantee. 

In  faith  of  which,  we  have  sign- 
ed the  present  act,  and  have  caused 
the  seal  of  our  arms  to  be  thereto 
affixed,  and  have  exchanged  it 
against  the  acts  of  acceptation  ;  as 
shall  be  likewise  exchanged  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  act 
against  the  ratifications  of  the 
said  acts  of  acceptation,  in  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  pos- 
.  sible. 

Done  at  Helsingborg  this  31st 
day  of  August  1805. 

(L.  S.)     D.  Alop£us» 

[This  is  simply  the  acceptance  by 
his  majesty  of  the  Russian  guar* 


antce  to  the  treaty  of  Helsing- 
borg, of  81st  Augist,  1805.] 

First  separate  article  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Helsingborg,  signed  31st 
August,  180$. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Sweden,  having  agreed  by 
the  present  separate  and  additional 
article,  that  the  subsidies  fixed  by 
the  2d  and  Sd  articles  of  tlie  con- 
vention signed  this  day,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain^ 
during  the  contmuance  of  the  war 
between  that  power  and  France, 
conjointly  with  Russia,  or  as  long 
as  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  opeta«* 
tions  of  the  allies  shall  require  that 
the  fortress  of  Stralsund  be  kept 
in  a  respectable  state  of  defence, 
unless  the  two  high  contractinj^ 
parties  shall  mutually  consent  to 
the  cessation  of  such  subsidies.  In 
both  cases,  if  the  term  of  their 
payment  should  happen,  when  the 
sea  is  innavigable,  his  Britannic  ma« 
jesty  engages,  nevertheless,  to  con- 
tinue their  payment,  according  to 
the  same  rate  as  heretofore^  till  the 
day*  of  the  return  of  the  Swedish 
troops  into  Pomcrania,  which  shsU 
take  place  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Second  separate  article  of  the 
convention  of  Helsingborg,  sign* 
ed  tlic  31st  of  August  1805. 

The  Hanoverian  troops,  wiiich 
(in  pursuance  of  the  stipuladans 
of  the  second  and  third  articles  of 
the  secret  and  preliminary  convent 
tion  of  the  Sd  of  December  180*, 
renewed  by  the  seventh  article  of 
the  preset  convention)  may  be 
hereafter  assembled  in  Swedish  Po« 
merania,  shall  continue,  as  long  ai  ^ 
they  remain  in  that  previnoe,  utf» 
der  the  supreme  orders  of  the  com- 
mander ia   chief  of  the   united 
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fbfces»  without  any  riolation  of  the 
rights  established  In  the  three 
abovementioned  articles. 

This  separate  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if 
it  were  insetted  word  for  word  in 
the  convention  signed  this  day,  and 
shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time«. 

In  faith  of  which,  we  tlie  under- 
signed, by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  the  present  separate 
article,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of 
our  arms  to  be  thereto  affixed. 

Done  at  Helsingborg,  this  Slst 
day  of  August  1805. 

{(Signed) 
L.  8.)  Henry  Pierrepoint. 
L.  S.)  J.  C.  Baron  De  Tolu 


PAPERS       RELATIVE     TO     TH?     NE- 
GOTIATION. 

Laid  before  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment,  by  his  majesty's  command. 

TRANSLATIOJU. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  M.  Tal- 
leyrand to  Mr.  secretary  Fox, 
dated  Faris,  March  5,  1806.— 
Received  March  19. 

Paris,  March  5,  1806. 

It  nay  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
receive  news  from  this  country. 

I  send  you  the  emperor's  speech 
to  the  legislative  body.  You  will 
therein  see  that  our  wishes  are  still 
for  peace.  I  do  not  ask  what  is 
the  prevailine^  inclination  with  you; 
but  if  the  advantages  of  peace  are 
duly  appreciated,  you  know  upon 
what  basis  it  may  be  discussed : 

TRANSLATION. 

Extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by* 
the  chief  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  legislative  body  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1806. 

I  desire)  peace  with  England. 
On  my  part,  I  shall  never  delay  it 
fin-  a  moment.    I  shall  always  be 


ready  to  conclude  it,  taking  for  Its 
basis  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens. 

No.  12. 

Communication  made  by  the  earl 
of  Yarmouth  to  Mr.  Secretary^ 
Fox,  dated  June  13, 180S. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at 
Paris  from  the  depot  at  Verdnn» 
Mons.  Talleyrand  desired  roe  ta 
call  npon  him  ;  having  done  so,  he 
toM  me  that  the  French  govern* 
ment  had  been  looking  out  for 
some,  means  by  which  a  secret  and 
confidential  communication  might 
be  made,  explanatory  of  the  senti<* 
ments  and  vie>^'s  of  France,  as  well 
as  the  outlines  of  the  terms  'A 
which  peace  might  be  restored  be* 
tween  the  two  countries. 

Having  mentipned  the  extremes 
desire  of  making  this  communica* 
tion  in  such  a  manner  that  no  pub* 
Kcity  might  in  any  case  ensue^ 
should  the  object  of  it  not  be  ob* 
tatned.  Monsieur  Talleyrand  pro«- 
ceeded  to  state,  in. a  long  argu^ 
ment,  which  it  is  useless  to  repeat* 
as  it  forms  the  substance  of  several 
of  the  French  government's  dis- 
patches, the  reasons  which  prevent 
their  treating  for  a  general  peace 
jointly  with  Russia. 

He  said,  that  in  a  dispatch  sent 
some  weeks  before  to  Mr.  Fox,  he 
had  been  ordered  to  name  Lisle 
radier  than  Amiens  for  the  negp^ia^ 
tion  of  a  definitive  treaty,  in  order 
to  remove  all  former  discussioae* 
and  to  faciliute  to  England  the 
possession  of  Malta. 

I  then  took  the  liberty  of  inter- 
rupting  M.  Talleyrand,  to  say  that 
however  flattering  the  confidence 
he  was  ordered  to  place  in  me  might 
b^,  yet  that,  feeling  as  I  did,  the 
interests,  and  above  all  die  honour 
of  my  country,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  com. 
munieatioa 
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munication  Tiavinp^  peace  for  its 
object,  against  which  I  should  feel 
obliged  to  vote  m  parliament ;  and 
viewing  the  restorati6n  of  Hanover 
tn  this  light,  I  could  not  receive 
any  fiintlier  communication  till  I 
had  explicit  declaration  with  regard 
to  his  .  majesty's  German  domi- 
nions. 

M.  Talleyrand  then  broke  off  the 
conversation,  desiring  me  to  return 
the  third  diiy  after.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  time  I  waited  upon 
mm  again,  when  he  in£;)rnied  me 
diat,  considering  the  extreme  stress 
which  appeared  to  be  laid  upon 
this  poinr^  Hanovei  should  make 
no  difficulty. 

Authorised  by  the  cohcession  of 
that  in  which  ihe  honour  of  the  king 
and  that  of  the  nation  appeared 
most  interested,  I  inquired  whetiier 
the  possession  of  Sicily  would  be 
demanded,  it  having  been  so  said, 
**  youi  rsiH%9  nous  fie  vous  la  ife- 
moMti^s  fas  5  si  voiu  la  fosfedions 
tlii  potttroit  o%gmi%ter  de  leauctmp 
its  difflcttites*.**  Considering  tlus 
to  be  very  positive  both  from  the 
words  and  manner  of  delivering 
tiiem,  I  conceived  it  improper  to 
make  further  questions.  " /^(Wi 
ne  ^ons  demandons  run  t"  amount- 
ing to  an  admission  of  ut%  possidetis 
as  applicable  to  his  majeay*s  con- 
quests. , 

M. Talleyrand  mentioned  strong- 
ly the  recognition  of  the  eniperor 
and  the  different  branches  of  his 
family  as  absolutely  expected.  On 
this  I  took  occasion  to  state  the 
solidity  which  the  recognition  of 


Grea%  Britain  would  give  tothcir^ 
e&tablishipent,  and  inquired  whether 
tlie.  French  government  woiildT 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  -The  answer  was 
yes^but  it  must  be  soon.  "  Beau^ 
emf  seftepare  maisrien  iCestfait  J," 
—Reverting  tO  the  first  conversa- 
tion, 1  desired  to  know  whetlier  a 
middle  term  might  not  be  found  at 
the  same  time  to  obtain  the  object 
desired  by  the  French  government, 
and  tha^  desired  by  Great  Britain, 
of  not  treating  in  a  manner  uncon- 
nected with  Russi:;^.  To  this  he 
answered  that  they  were  entirely 
ready  to  give  every  facility  to  Jxe 
arrangement  of  the  respective  in* 
terests  of  the  two  powers,,  or  that 
a  British  minister  .  should*  bein^ 
authorised  by  the  emperor  Alex* 
ander,  stipulate  for  both. 

The  last  words  of  M.  Talleyrand  • 
were,  <*  Les  senUments  de  la  France 
sent  eniicrement  changes^  faigreur 
qui  caracterisoit  le  comnunc^meni  de 
ceite  guene  n*existe  plus,  ei  te  q»s 
nous  desirem  le  plus  c^est  de  pauvoir 
vivre  en  bonne  intelligence  avee  una 
aussigra^d^  puissance  que  la  Grande 
Bretagne\\J' 

(Signed)  Yarmouth* 

No.  U\ 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Yarmouth  to  Mr.  secre- 
tary Fox,  dated  Paris,  June  1^ 
1806.— Received  June  2J  St. 

Paris,  June  19, 180G, 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 


•  Yon  are  in  pos»^on  <%i  it,  we  do  not  axk  it  of  you ;  if  we  posseued  it,  it  might 
very  much  augment  our  dliiicultics. 

+  "We  asV  nothing  from  you. 

J  A  oeat  deal  i^  in  preparation,  but  nothin  tj  is  yet  done. 
'    Jl  The  sentiments  enteftainai  in  Fraace  arc  entirely  different  from  ^rtiat  they  were. 
The  asperity  which  characterized  tlic  commencement  of  this  war,  no  longer  exif^ts; 
and  whatwc  most  desire  is,  to  live  in  harmony  with  10  great  a  power  as  Grdtt  Britain. 

tlut, 
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that,  in  obedience  to  your  orders, 
I  made  all  the  haste  in  my  power 
to  arrive  at  Paris  ^s  soon  as  pos- 
siWe ;  calm  at  sea  however  prevent- 
ed my  getting  here  till  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th. 

I  immediately  waited  upon  M. 
Talleyrand  to  deliver  to  him  the 
dispatches  you  entrusted  to  my 
care,  and  requested  to  put  off  any 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  my 
journey  till  next  day.  I  intend 
employing  this  interval  tp  endea- 
vour to  see  M.  d'Oubril,  if  at. Paris, 
and  communicate  witli  him  pre- 
viously to  the  seeing  again  M.  Tal- 
^leyrand,  or  at  any  rate  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  his  motions. 

Previous,  however,  to  my  leaving 
M.  Talleyrand,  he  expressed  to  nie 
that  although  the  desire  of  peace 
was  equally  sincere  now  as  it  was 
when  I  quitted  PaVis,  yet  that  some 
changes  had  taken  place  which  he 
had  hinted  at  the  possibility "  of 
•when  I  last  saw  him,  alluding  t-o 
the  readiness  of  Russia  to  treat  se- 
parately ;  and  further  mentioned 
that  the  emperor  had  received  re- 
ports from  his  brother  and  the  ge- 
neral officers  under  his  orders, 
stating  that  Naples  could  not  be 
held  out  without  Sicily,  and  the 
probability  they'  saw  of  gaining 
possession  o£  that  island.  I  aiu 
swered  him,  that,  being  ordered  to 
require  the  restoration  of  Naples  to 
the  king"  of  Sicily  as  a  necessary 
article  of  peace,^  there  would  be  no 
question  of  their  separation. 

I  conceive  Sicily  to  be  the  great 
difficulty,'  though  perhaps,  were 
lliere  no  other,  it  might  be  got  over. 
M-  Talleyrand  often  and  seriously 
stated  the  absolute  determination 
of  the  emperor  not  to  consent  to 


our  demands  of  Naples,  Venice,   ' 
Istiia,  and  Dalmatia,  or  to  alienate 
any   part  of  his   Italian    states  to 
forn^  a  provision  ibr.the  king  of 
Sardinia. 

Against  cessions  in  the  West  In-'* 
dies  or  elsewhere  I  sobmiily  pro- 
tested ;  nor  do  I  think  they  care 
sufficiently  about  these  objc^cts  to  * 
give  liny  sufficient  continental  equi- 
valent .for  them. 

M.  Talleyrand  often  repeated 
that  the  emperor  had  inquired 
whether  I  had  any  powers,  add  in  j^, 
**  yi* '  en  folltigue  on  ne  peat  parler 
la  mim:  Ir.npte,  j'  an  ny  est  ij^ak' 
ment  a'ffons.*^'*  luid  as  Treqnently 
said  that  theyconsidered  that  Han- 
over for  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
IvTilta  for  the  honour  of  the  navy, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
the  honour  of  the  Bfiti^sh  com- 
merce, to  be  sufncicnt  indiitemenrs 
to  induce  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
make  peace. 

P.  S:  On  Tuesday  16th  June  I 
waited  upon  M.  Talleyrand,  and 
began  th6  conversation  by  alluding 
to  the  changes  he  had  hinted  at  the 
night  before,  and  desired  leave  to 
repeat  the  substance  of  w.'^.at  had 
p  issed  at  my  former  interviews  with 
him,  and  which  I  had  by  his  de- 
sire conmvanlcated.  Ho  aj^reed 
that  the  statement  was  accurate. 

No.  15. 
Extract   of    a  dispatcli    from  Mr.   • 
secretary  Foi:  to  the  earl'  of  Yar- 
mouth,   dated    Downing-street, 
June  2«),  i  SO(i. 

DoTMiinrr-street,  June  2o,  1S06. 

My  lovd, — I  had  the  honour  on 

Saturday  evening  to  receive  your 

lordship's  letters  of  the  19th/ and 

should  sooner  have  answered  them, 


'  ^  '*  That  in  politics  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  same  language,  uDlets  both  parties 
are  equally  authorized." 
■      1806.  .  .         {^)  ■  i£ 
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i£  I  had  not  been  for  theso  three 
day;s  past  totally  incapable  of  at* 
tending  to  business,  " 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that 
M.  Talleyrand  acknowledges  your 
;iccounts  of  forroer  conversations 
to  be  accurately  correct ;  but  when 
he  does  ^ckno\<'ledge  this,  I  have 
no  conception  on  what  ground  he 
•  can  recede  from  what  he  said  so 
^  distinctly  to  your  lordship  before. 
Upon  the  sybject  of  Sicily  :  **  Fous 
faveZf  nous  tie  vous  ■  ditnand^fis 
rUn^y^  are  the  words  that  made 
the  more  irnpiession  on  me,  because 
those  contained  in  the  latter  clause 
.of  the  sentence  had  been,  used  by 
his  excellency  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  me.  Jt  was  on  the  fiitth  of  the 
utt  possidetis  being  to  be  strictly 
observed  as  the  basiy,  and  particu- 
larly Sicily^  on  which  satisfaction 
had  been  given  to  your  lordshipj 
that  bis  majesty  was  induced  to 
authorise  ycur  lordship  to  hold 
further  conferences  with  M*  Talley- 
rand. Any  tergiversation  or  ca- 
vil therefore  on  that  article,  would 
l>c  a  breack  of  the  principle  of  the 
proposed  basis  in  its  most  essential 
part.  To  say  that  Hanover  is  an 
exception  to  the  principle  is  in  vain, 
in  as  much  as  Hanover  is  to.  be 
yielded  expressly  in  honour  of  the 
crown  ;  while,  on  the  other  handj 
the  recognitions  proposed  wiih  re- 
gard to  the  Vreiich  empire  and  its 
dependants,  are  not  only  in  honour 
iji  the  crown  (>f  France,  but  tend 
subttafttialiy  to  e^itablish  the  soli- 
dity of  her  power.  •  With  regard 
to  the  complaint  of  the  want  of  full 
'  powers ;  to.  avoid  all  pretence  of 
cavil  oil  that  account,  I  am  com- 
manded by  liis  majesty  to  tnuismit^ 
to  you  the  insu.ument  ac(;ompaay^ 
ing  tliis  letter.     But  your  lorci«il;r^ 


should' fairly  state  to  M»  Talley- 
rand, that. you  are  not  authorised 
to  make  apy  use.  of  them  formally 
until  M.. Talleyrand  Tetums  to  kis 
former  gipund  with  respect  to 
Sicily*  Ytnir  lordship  is  directed 
further,  to  aequaint  that  minister, 
tliat,  if  Russia  offers  to  treat  se- 
parately, it  is  only  in  the  way  in 
whidi  we  do;  that  is  to  say,  se*. 
parately  in  foi-nr^  bat  in  substance, 
m  concert  with  each  other. .  And 
here  you  will  recollect  -rfiat  thi» 
very  circumstance  was  canvassed  in 
your  former  conversatiens  with  M* 
Talleyrand,  when  that  minister  cr- 
presseci  himself  cleady  that  ther^ 
would  be  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  Fiance  to  such  precopcert^ 

The  result  of  what  I  have  stated 
to  your  lordship  is  this  :  1st,  Thait 
Sicily  is  a  sine  aua  iton}  on  which 
subjeci;^  if  the  I'lench  minister  re- 
cedes from  his  former  answer,  it  h 
vain  that  any  further  discussion 
should  take  place.  It  is  clearly 
within  his  first  .opinion  delivered  to 
your  lordship:  It  is  clearly  with- 
in his  last  description  of  places 
which  are  reciprocally  possessed 
by  two  countries,  and  cannot  in  all 
probability  be  recovered  by  war. 

If,  according  to  the  hope  con* 
ceived  by  your  lordship,  this  mat- 
ter should  be  arranged-,  you  may 
open  your  full  powers :'  stating^  at 
the  same  time,  the  determisaticn 
of  this  court  not  to  come  to  any 
final  agreement  without  the  consent 
of  Russia.  You  will  of  course 
again  'mention'  the  questions  of 
Naples  and  J  stria.  If  we  coold 
attain  either  nf  them  it  would  be 
well;  hutjfwe  cannot,  your  lord- 
ship will  not  stale  these -|X)iBts  as 
conclnsive  reasons  {jgainst  agreeing 
Qn  prellminaiy  uitlcles,    provided 


*  \iiiU.  jir«  m  possc$$ioz)  of  it;  we  ask  notlyng  from  yon. 
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such  articles  be'  considered  as  pro- 
visional, and  subject  co  the  ap* 
prob  ttioil  of  Russia.' 

With  regird  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
visional agreerftent,  two  suggest 
themsch'cs  tp  my  mind :  the  one 
to  send  the  agnedmeut  we  shall  have 
entered  into,  either  to  Petersburj::h, 
or  to.  some  authorised  a^^ent  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  at  Vienna, 
Paris,  or  elsewhere,  for  his  appro-. 
batton  ;  the  other,, to  copy  the  pre- 
cedent adopted  by  lord  Lansdowne 
and  doctor  Franklin  in  the  year 
1 782.  At  that  time  a  provisional 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  the 
reservation »  that  tlie  said  treaty 
should  not  have  efipect  till  a  peace 
should  be  aq^reed  upon  between 
France  and  *^Engl;ind.  Of  these 
two  modes  I  should  prefer  the 
Litter. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  has 
been  any  conversation  between  your 
lotdship  and  M.  Talleyrand  on  a 
point  which  was  mentioned  to  you, 
and  which  appears  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance;  I  mean  the 
future  admission  of  Russia  and 
Sweden  to  become  parties  in  a  de- 
finitive treaty.  I  do  not  say  that 
ttajs  is  a  point  that  must  be  deter- 
nsined  upon  previous  to  your  set- 
tling the  basis  proposed  (  but  it  is 
one  which  should  not  be.  lost  sight 
of  J  but,  on  the  contrary,  urged  as 
far  as  possible. 

No.  16. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Yarmoutli  to  Mr.  secre- 
te ry  Fox,  dated  Paris,  July  1, 
1806-— Received  July  \:. 

Parfs,  July  1,1806- 
Sir, — ^I  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive, on  Saturday  ni;;^ht,  tlie  full 
powers  with  which  it  has  gracious- 
ly   pleased  liis  majesty  to  entrust 


me,  and  your  dispatch  of  the  29th 
of  June. 

I  v^-viited  upon  M.  Talleyrand 
next  morning,  and  stated  to  him,  in'  * 
the  strongest  manner,  the.  impos- 
sibility or  my  conversing  any  fur- 
ther upon  thfe  jreneral  outlines  of 
pe.ice,  un:il  \\i  sfiould  return  to  the 
former  ground,  and  consider  Sicily 
in  iCb  tviis?  and  real  situation,  name- 
ly, a  state  not  'conquv-Ted  by* 
France,  or  likely  to  be  so,  and: 
cominpr  mr>st  strictly  within  the 
meaniiig  of.liis  own  words  ;  that  it- 
had  been  clearly  expressed  by  him, 
and  repeated  to  you  in  the  first  in- 
sunce,  that  France  did  not  intend 
to  make  Sicily  an  obsticle  to  peace, 
M.  Talleyrand  answered,  that 
whilst  the  war  contiaueJ,  and  till 
terms  were  actually  agreed  upon, 
change  ^  of  circumstances  were  al- 
ways to  be  considered  as  reasons 
for  a  partial  change  of  terms;  that 
Bonaparte  had  been  but  lately  con- 
vinced of  the  facility  of  taking 
Sicily  at  some  future  period  of  the 
war ;  but  that,  above  all,  he  felt 
mote  arid  more  its  absolute  neces- 
si^  to  make  Naples  and  the  neij^h- 
bourlng  territorie-;  tenable:  that 
had  any  confidential  overture  b'»en 
made  three  months  ago,  t^iey* 
would  have  been  ready  to  settle  tne' 
question  of  Naples  in  the  manner 
most  satisfaotjry  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  the  saiii 0  a  month  later  with 
regard  to  HollaTid.  Those  subjects 
were  now  arranged,  and  the  em- 
peror would  consider  any  retro- 
grade measure  as  equivalent  to 
abdication.  I  observed  to  that 
minister,  that  however  much  good 
faith  may  be  necessary  in  every 
transaction  of  the  world,  yet  that 
being  more  peculiarly  so,  when. a 
comrjunication  is  made  secredy 
and  verbally,  I  had  a  right  to  be 
doubly  surpri>ei  at  any  change  of 
cn-ound.  He  dei'ended  himaeif  by 
*  (N  2)  hi» 
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his  foi-mer  aiT^ument  about  altered 
circumstiir.ccr,,  iiiid  said,  that  .when 
no  chjtnge  of  disposition  was  mani- 
fested towards  Great  Britain  her- 
self,— as  to  the  re&toiation  of  Hnn- 
over,  or  the  possession  of  Malta 
and  the  Cape,  he  thought  we  might 
suffer  them  to  p  -sscss  lliemsclves 
of  a  part  of  the  states' of  tlieir  ene- 
-  my,  necessary  to  the  tenure  of  the 
rest,  which  no  cons'dei-ation  would 
now  induce  France  to  restore. 

^M.  Talleyrand  then  asked, 
whether  I  had  any  powers.  I  told 
him  that  I  must  decline  answering 
that  quesslon,  until  he  should  in- 
form me  that  there  would  be  no 
further  discussion  about  Sicily ; 
but  that  he  might  easily  draw  a 
conclu-sion  that  I  had,  from  tlie 
honourable  manner  in  which  Great 
Britain  endeavoured  to  rcrhove 
every  obstacle  not,  in  its  own  na- 
ture insurmountable. 

The  minister* then  mentioned  his 
being  obliged  to  go  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  asked,  what  I  s;iid.  I  answer- 
ed, "That  I  was  ordered  to  con- 
linue  no  conversation  till  I  should 
be  informed  that  this  new  demand, 
changing  entirely  the  proposed 
basis,  should  be  urged  no  more.'* 
He  appointed  nfjxt  morning  fyr  me 
to  r'eceive  an  answer. 

I  accordingly  returned  to  tl^e 
/)ffice  yesterday  morning,  when  M. 
Talleyrand,  repeated  the  sanne  de* 
mand,  offering  to  desist  from  the 
recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  any 
or  all  the  new  states,  waiving  this 
concession  to  the  honour  of  the 
powers  created  by  France,  and 
setting  Hanover  against  Sicily,  and 
pleading  that  no  such  lecognition 
being  demanded,  Hanover  would 
then  appear  a  fair  equivalent  for 
that  island.  He  rcr^d  the  draft  of 
aji  article  to  tliis  effect  iThat  Great 
Britain  and  France  should  not  op« 
pose   each  other's    arm^   against 


such  of  the  powers  now  at  war,  a« 
should  not  be  named  in  the  preli- 
minary articles. 

To  this  I  declined  making  any 
answer,  repeating  my  orders  not  to 
converse  further  till  he  s3>ould 
abandon  this  proposition,  and  re- 
tu;-n  to  the  former  basis.  I  added 
til  at,  unless  he  did  so,  I  could  ex- 
pect nothing  but  your  order  to  re- 
-turn  to  England. 

M.  Talleyrand  wished  to  revert 
to  the  old  topic,  on  which  I  repeat- 
ed to  htm,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  converse  on  any  part  of  the 
subject,  till  he  shoidd  entirely  re- 
linquibh  every  mode  of  seeking  for 
the  possession  of  Sicily. 

M.  Talleyrand  desired  me  to  in- 
form you,  that  on  the  29th  of  June 
the  French  troops  yvere  to  take  pos- 
sion  of  Cattaro. 

No.  17. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Y.irmouth  to  Mr.  secre- 
tary Fox,  dated  Paris,  July  1> 
1806. — Received  July  4tli. 

Pans,  July  1,  IS 06.— Midnight* 
Si  r,--^ After  closing  the  di<ipatch 
I  had  the  honour  to  address  you 
this  morninc:-,  I  went  for  the  pass- 
port M.  Talleyrand  had  promised 
to  have  prepared  for  tlie  messen- 
gc"A  retum. 

Instead  of  giving  me  the  passport, 
he  ^7iade  many  excuses  for  its 
having  escaped  his  memory,  re- 
questing me  to  wait  till  he  siiould 
come  back  from  St.  Cloud, 
,  When  I  returned,  M.  Talley- 
rand proposed  to  me  to  offer  tlie 
Hanse  Towns  a>i  an:  establishment 
for  ihe  king  of  Naples^  and  that 
the  British  troops  should  occupy 
them  the  same  day  they  retake  pos- 
session of  Hanover*  On  a  "little 
further  conversation,  I  had  little 
doubt  that,  were  England  to  pro- 
vide 
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Tide  in  any  other  iramier  for  his 
SicHian  m:ijesty,  the  king  might 
add  the  Hansc  Towns  and  their 
territories  in  fall  sovereignty  to  his 
German  dominions. 

The  proposition  about  the  Han  so 
Towns  being  entirely  new,  I  pro- 
mised to  refer  it  without  any  com- 
ment to  you  for  his  majesty's  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Yarmouth. 

No.  18. 

^  Extract  from  a  dispatch  frors  Mr. 
secretary  Fox  to  the  earl  of  Yar- 
mouth, dated  Do'wniag-street, 
July  5th,  1S06. 

Downing:St,rect,  5th  July,  1806- 
My  lord, — Your  lordship's  di- 
spatches of  the  1st  instanU  were  re- 
ceived here  early  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  I  lose  no  time  in  appris- 
ing you  of  his  majesty -s  commands 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

The  abandonment  of  Sicily  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  impossible  for 
his  majesty*,  to  concede.  Your 
lordship  has  alreac\y  stated  unan- 
swerably to  M.  Talleyrand,  that 
this  demand  is  InconsIsLeut  wiili 
his  express  declarations,  and  with 
the  whole  principle  on  which  the 
negotiation  rests.  It  Is,  besides,  a 
proposal  in  itself  quite  inadmis- 
sible. The  king's  troops  occupy 
Sicily  fof  its  defence  :  but  with  no 
right  to  cede  it  to  France.  It  is 
not  easy  to  contend,  that' the  p^;s- 
^essionof  Sicily  can  be  rccessary  iq 
that  of  Naples  5  nor,  if  it  M'ere  so, 
could  that  be  assigned  as  a  reason 
{<,>T  his  rnajesty's  consenting  to 
abandon  that  island,  which  he  may; 
justly  hope  bis  naval  and  military 


force;5  will  be  able  to  defend  against 
all  attacks.  The  Hanse  lowns 
coiild  not,  in  the  prei;enL  circum- 
stances, answer  thr  jvarpose  of  an 
equivalent  for  Sicily,  even  if  there  ^ 
were  not  other  obvious  objections 
to  such -a  propc^-^al.  Nor  would  it 
be  possible  tl.at  any  solid  basis  for 
the  public  trancjuillity  of  Europe 
could  be  establislicd  on  the  idea 
thrown  out  to  you  by  M.  Talley- 
rand, of  leaving  Great  Britain  and 
France  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  allies  of  each  other; 
a  state  of  things  in  whicJi  their  re- 
spective fleets  and  armies  woulj  in 
fact  be  ai  much  opposed  to  each 
other  as  they  are  now,  and  die 
peace  between  them  would  be  mere- 
ly nominal. 

It  Uf  therefore,  to  be  lioped,  that 
the  French  government  will  revert 
to  its  original  proposals  w-th  which 
your  lordship  was  charged  by  M. 
Talleyrand,  To  that  basis  of  ne- 
gotiation it  must  be  ycur  lordship's 
endeavour  to  recall  him  ;  and  -if^ 
unfortunately,  you  should  iind  tliis 
to  be  impracticable,  nothing  can 
rerwain  but  that  you  should  state, 
in  perfectly  '  civil,  ]but  decided 
terms,  that  you  are  not  at  hberty 
to  treat  on  any  other  grounJ,  and 
must  therefore  desire  your  pass- 
ports to  return  to  England. 

I  have  stated  in  jxiy  la.st  letters 
the  dllFerent  ideas  that  had  occur- 
red here-  for  combining  our  nego- 
tiation with  that  of  Russia  ;  pro- 
viding, at  the  same  ti.r.c,  for  thq 
safety  of Swoden  and  Porvig.d. 

Until  we  are  informed  what  other 
proposal  is  made  ia  this  respect  by 
M.  Talleyrand,  I  can  only  desipe 
that  your  lordship  will  keep  this 
subject  in  view,  so  as  aot  to  admit 
of  any  thing  inconsistent  wiih  the 
p'rinciplc  of  good  faith  to  which  his 
majesty  n)ust  in  substance  adhere,    "" 

(N  :j;  but 
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butin  such  form  as  may  best  faci* 
liute  the  gresit  work  of  peace. 

I  am>  &c. 

No.  la 

Extract  from  a  di  patclvlrorh  the 
earl  of  Yarmouth  to  Mr.  secrc 
tary  Fox,  dated  Parir,,  July  9th, 
18C().— Received  July  12di. 

Paris,  July  9th,  J80G, 

Sir, — I  had  the  honour  to  teceive 
your  dispatch  of  the  5ch  instant 
early  yesterday,  morning,  and  as 
soon  as,  possible  after  waited  upon 
M.^Talleyrand,  to  communicate  to 
him  the  oficr  made  by  France  was 
by  no  means  admisbibV,  and  that 
I  had  no  authority  to  listen  to  any 
proposals  whatsbcvtr  for  the  re- 
storation of  peace  till  he  should  de- 
sist from  uU  pretension  to  the  island 
of  Sicily. 

M.  Talleyrand  not  be?ng  willing 
to,  make  any  such  declaration,  I 
asked  him  tofgive  me  a  p^asspcrt  to 
return  to  London: — he  deaired  me 
to  wait  one  day,  till  he  should  again 
have  taken  the  e/nperor's  orders, 

I  accordingly  returned  this 
morning,  when  he  desired  me  to 
propose  Dalmatia,  Albania, .  and 
Rag^sa,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
loss  of  Sicily  to  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty : — to  this  I  answered,  that  as 
the  messenger  was  returning  I 
should  communicate  this  proposi- 
tion^ bur  jhat  it  by  no  means 
authorised  me  to. expect  an  an- 
swer, and  therefore  I  must  beg 
leave  to  return  to  England*   • 

Had  M.d^Oubnl  noxbeen  here, 
I  should  imm«<liately  haye  insisted 
on  passpcrta. 

I  must  now  inform  yon  tliat  on 
Monday  M.  Talieyr^fid  took  aie 
aside  and  told  me  that  the  telegraph 
announced  the  landing  of  ^^sijico, 
expressing  at  the  samp  pfHf -f^  W^p^ 


that  the  dispaitches  he  wonld'bring 
might  lead  to  peace.  I  answered 
that  I  could  expect  no  such  result 
whilst  France  demanded  Sicily; 
and  added*  that  if  I  might  believe 
publii:  report,  the  emperor,,  so  far 
from  showing  any  pircilic  disposi- 
tion, every  day  threw  new  obi;tacles 
in  the  way. 

I  then  mentioned  the  changes  in 
Germany.  M.  Talleyrand  said 
that  ihey  were  determined  upon, 
bu!  should  not  h^  published  if  peace 
took  place.  He  has  since  repeated 
this  to  M.  d*Oubril  and  mysclfi 
saying  if  peace  was  made,  Germany 
should  ren:ain  in  'is  present  state.  ' 

M.  d'OuSril  writes  both  to  yoii 
ai^d  the  conite  do  Strogonoff ;  his 
letters  ,will  probably  contain  more 
than  rr-ine,  as  I  conversed  very 
httle  witli  M.  Tallcytiind.  I  felt 
on  very  delicate  ground.  Had  1 
entered  sufficiently  into  the  question 
of  indemnities  for  the  king  of  Sici» 
ly,  to  obtain  a  precise  idea  to  what 
extent  tliey  could ^ be  carried,  Moo« 
sieur  de  Talleyrand  n  sight  have 
formed  an  opinion  that  I  had  some 
instructions,  and  was  prepared  to 
abandon  Sicily  whenever  I  was 
assured  of  sufficient  compensation. 

No.  20. 
Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
^ecret^ry  Fox  to  the  earl  of  Yar- 
mouth,   dated    Downtng-fiireet» 
July  18, 1806. 

Downing-street,  July  18, 1806. 

My  lord, — Your  lordship's  last 
dispatches  have  been  received,  and 
comjdered  with  all  the  attention 
which  their  importance  naturally 
dcmapded.  • 

It. is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recall 
to  your  •  recollection  that  the  de- 
mand .pf  Siply,  in  y'hatever  shape 
it  may  be  fbrought  forward  by 
l^raufei.  i^  in  express  contradiction 
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to  the  oJFcrs  ortglnallv  made  to 
your  lordship  b)'  M.  Talleyrand. 
But  jt  is  material  .that  this  topic 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  lu  t'le 
coarse  of  thcso  disci|ssiQns ;  and' 
that  your  lordship  should  observe 
to  M.  Talleyrand,  that  whatever 
difficulty  now  obstructs  the  con- 
clusion of  the  negotiation,  arises 
solely  from  tl\is  unexpected  depar- 
ture from  tlie  biasi^  originally  esta- 
blished« 

An  exchange  is  now  offered  for 
Sicily  ;  and  it  is  in  that  view,  and 
not  in  that  of.  an  absolute  and  un< 
compensated  cession,  that  the  ques- 
tion IS  to  be  considered.  In'  this 
shape  of  the  business  it  is  obvious 
tliat  the  value  of  ^that  exchange 
must  be  to  be  judged  of  not  only 
bv  this  country  and  by  Russia,  but 
also  by  his  Sicilian  majesty;  as 
the  king,  whose  troops  were  ad- 
mitted mto  Sicily  for  its  defence 
and  protection,  naturally  feels  in- 
superable objections  to  any  propo- 
sal for  abandoning  that  island,  un- 
less with  the  free  and  full  consent 
'  of  its  sovereign,  and  in  consequence 
of  such  an  arrangement  as  should 
provide  for  his  interests,  by  a  com- 
pensation really  satisfactory  both 
in  point  of  value  and  of  security.  * 

That  plan  of  creating  for  him  a 
ncVr  kingdoniy  to  consist  of  Dal- 
matia,  Ragusa,  and  Albania,  does 
not  appear  likely  to  answer  this 
description.  Albania,  whiah  forms 
so  Urge  a  part  of  this  proposed  so- 
vereignty, is  now  a  province  of  the 
-  Turkish  ^mpire  ;  the  .  dismember- 
ment of  which'  it  is  a  principal  ob- 
ject 0^  the  policy  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  to  prevent: 
that  province  has  indeed  been  -  fre- 
quently involved  in  the  same  sort 
of  confusion  \\hich  pre /ails  iTf,  many 
other  parts  of  tliat  empire.  But 
this  circumstance  only  increases  the 
difficulty  of  giving  any  consistency 


to  a  state  to  be  formed  of  such  ma- 
terials. It  dogs  riot  lessen  the  other 
objection^t©  such  a  plan. 

There  nre  in  like  manner  many 
strong  objections  to  tliat  part  of  the 
proposal  which  respects  Ragusa  ; 
au.mdeiJ^adent  state  whose  terri- 
tory h:is  never  been  ceded  to  France 
by^  any  treaty,  and  of  which  sl^, 
can  consequently  have  no  right  to 
dispose,  her  occupation  of  it  bein^ 
indeed  of  very  recent  date. 

But  even  with  Albania  and  Ra- 
gusa and  much  more  without  them, 
nis  majesty  sees  no  hope  that  such 
a  power  could  be  formed  vii  that 
quarter  as  would,  either  ;in  extent 
of  territory  or  amoimt  of  revenue, 
aiFord  the  means  of  opposing  any 
barrier  for  Austria  or  Turkey,  or 
even  of  maintaining  its  own  inde- 
pendence. 

What  advantage  then  could  be 
gained  to  the  allies  by  creating  a 
nominal  kingdom,  without  any 
sufficient  power  either  to  reduce 
the  countries  of  which  it  would  be 
composed  under  any  uniform  sy- 
stem  of  government,  or  to  defend  ' 
itself  against  tlie  first  attack  wliich 
may  be  made  upon  it  from 
without?    - 

If  there  could,  w«(h  the  consent 
of  his  Sicilian  majesty,  be  any  ques- 
tion of  an,  exchange  for  Sicily,  .by 
the  creation  of  a  new  state  in  that 
quarter,  it  is  obvious  tliat  this  could 
no  otherwise  be  done  than  by  -an* 
nexnig  to  Dalmatii  not  only  the 
whole  of  I^ri^,   but  also   a  very 
'litrge  proportion, if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  Venetian  states,    irichuiing,  if 
•possible,  the  city   of  Venice  iuolf. 
In  some  such  shape  as  this  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  proposition  might  be 
rendered  not  wholly  unacceptable 
to  his  Sicilian  majesty.     And  al- 
thoiii»h»the  interests  of  this  country 
-separately  vnuld  bo  far  less  con- 
sulted *by- ^  such  a  plan  than  by  the 
(N4)  contijiued 
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ccmtinued  occupation  of  Sicily,  yet 
the  sense  wliich  the  Russian  mini-, 
iter  ai  Paris  appears  to  entertain 
of  the  advantac^e  "v^h'ch  might  re- 
sult from  it  to  AuM.ria  and  to  Rus- 
sia from  the  recovery  of  Dahnatia, 
if  it  were  well  conjhined  with  fu- 
ture arrangements  cf  defence, 
might  induce  his  majesty  to  accede 
to  proposals  of  this  desci  iption  ;  on 
thesupj)Osition  ahove^meniioned,  of 
a  homtjidf  consent  on  the  part  of  his 
Sicilian  majesty. 

There  appears,  however,  so  little 
probability  of  indue fiig  France  so 
to  extend  her  offer,  that  any  further 
discussion  of  it  might  scarcely  have 
been  worth  pursuing,  had  not  M, 
d'Oubril  so  strongly  ©expressed  his 
wish,  that  th»s  court  might  raiher ' 
seek  tp  temporize  than  abruptly  to 
^  break  off  a  negotiation  now  brought 
to  a  state  which  affords  so  little 
promise  of  success.  It  is  only  in 
compliance  with  that  desire  that  his 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
your  lordship  to  continue  the  confe- 
rences with  M.  Talleyrand,  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  any  more 
pr.icticable  shape  -can  be  given  to 
the  propt^Sfll  of  an  exchange  for 
Sicily.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
your  lordbhip's  attentlcn  ^ill  then, 
of  course,- be  di.ected  to  the  object 
of  recalling  the  French  govern- 
ment to  tlie  basis  on  which  the  ne- 
gotiatior:  was  ^:)ti^mally  placed  by 
themselves,  and  on  wl  ich  bis  r.ui- 
jcbty  is  still  ready  .to  conclude  it. 

M.'d'(>iibril  has  stated  to  count 
StTogonr-ff    the    uropnsi^ls  *  which 

*  have    been    macie  to   him  for  the 

*  conclusion  of  a  -jparate  jeace.  and 
the  inducements  which,  he  thinks, 
might  lead  his  mr^jcsty  to  judge 
such  an  arrangement  u^Ful  to  the 

«.gen*;ral-intere>.ts  of  Kurone.     His 

majesty  has  und:  ubtedly  been  ut 

' '  all  limes  ready  to  make  great  sa- 

..  orifices  for  tliose  interests;  but  very 


little  expectationis  entertained  here>  • 
that  Russia  could,  in  such  course, 
obtain  any  effectual  security  for 
them,  at  a  time  when  so  much 
new  danger  isto  be  apprehended, 
and  in  so  many  quarters,  from  the 
projects  of  France  \vrth  respect  to 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden* 
the  Porte,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of 
Europe,  the  last  hope  of  ave;ting 
these  dangers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
union  of  the  only  two  powers  on 
whom  France  has  as  yet  made  na 
impression.  Great  Britidin  and 
Russiiu 

And  although  the  mutual  good 
d!5pos:tit>ns  and  confidence  of  those 
two  powers  should  in  fact  remain 
(as  his  majesty  trusts  they  would) 
unimpalrc'd  by  the  difference  of  th© 
situation  in  which  a  separate  peace 
would  place  them,  yet  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  enemy  would  build  the 
most  extensive  hopes  on  that  foun* 
dation,  and  would  be  more  en-, 
couraged  by  that,  than-  by  any. 
other  circumstances  that  could  be 
stated,  to  proceed  in  the  executioa 
«of  the  plans  already  announced  to 
ycur  lordship  and  to  M.  d'Oubril. 

His  majesty,  therefore,  directs 
that  you  should  express  to  that 
minister  how  material  it  is  in  every 
case  that  the  two  courts  should 
continue  to  combine  their  measures 
both  of  peace  and  war,  and  that 
no  expectation  should  be  held  out 
to  the  enemy  of  success  in  any  en- 
deavour to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  either  of  the  allies ;  a 
line  to  which,  as  your  lordihip  will 
have  informed  M.  d^Oubiil,  his 
majesty  has*  on  his  part,  strictlj* 
adhered. 

.No.  21. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Yarmouth  to  Mr.  secretarj 

Fox, 
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'  Fox,  dated  Paris,  July  19. — ^Re- 
ceived  July  22d. 

Paris,  July  19, 1805— 12  o'clock 
at.  night,  . 

Sir,-rOn  the  1  Oth,general  Claj  ke 
was.named> plenipotentiary  to  treat 
with  Monsieur  d'Oubril :  they  have  , 
since  had  daily  conferences  of  many 
hours,  yesterday  of  fourteen.      1 
hear  every  whefe  that  pea^ce  will 
be     ?igned     to-morrow,    between 
Russia  and  France.     On  the  17th 
]^f,  d'Oubril  admitted  to  me,  that 
he  had  produced  his  powers,  and 
that  if  conditions,  suck  as  he  should 
judge  necessary  to  ensure  the  re- 
pose of  the  continent,  could  be  ob- 
tained, he  ^ould  sign  a  truce  of 
tei>  months ;    and  this  night,    on 
pressing  him,  and    remonstrating 
both  upon  his  conduct  and  the  im- 
propriety of  disguising  his  inten- 
tion, I  drew  from  him  these  words, 
which  1  wrote  down  in  his  pre- 
sence.    **  Q«:f  ToyatU  le  danger  inh- 
tnediat  di  .VAulrlcbSf  s*il  touiolt  la 
sauver,  il  croirch  de  son  ^devoir  de  Ic 
fa'ire^  meme  par    une  pajx  particU' 
i'un^y     An  he  now    appears  to 
claim  is  th.e  return  of  die  troops 
from  Germany  ;  and  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  make  p .ace  on  receivi!^:!^  an 
assurance  that  orders  to  that  eJect 
shall  he  sent,  nobody    can  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  si:;ned,  and  pro- 
bably net  a  b'ltiidioii  make  a  re- 
tr()grade  movement  of  fifty  milts- 

Vif  TnH^-yrand  says,  that  M. 
d'Oubril  is  \.  iUing  to  abandcja  Si- 
cily and  Daimatia,  and  evjnto  en- 
gage to  M)lit*.J:  thr  junction  v.F  the 
former  to   ^'.ipks,  -^c. 

I  hiiVe  Uocd  every  'ar-^ument  to 
dissuade  M.  d'Oisbril  from  so  un- 
advised and  unwise  a  measure,  I 


hope,  mote  than  I  believe, with  suc^ 
cess.  Indeed,  I  feared,  frpm  the 
first  hour  I  met  him,  that  he  was 
come  determined  to  make  a  peace* 
good  or.bad,  with  or  without  Great 
Briuin.  '  I  may  perhaps  gain  a 
day,  whic]>  may  be  a  .great  deal,,  if 
that  day  should  produce  dispatches 
from,  M.  de  Strcgonorf. 

On  the  ^  TTth,  at  night,  tlie  new 
arrangements  for  Germany  were 
finally  determined  upon.  The 
princes  and  the  ministers  who  sign- 
ed were  scarce  allowed  time  to 
read  tlie  deed. 

There  is  a  considerable  array' 
forming  at  Bayonne;  thirty  thou- 
sand men  are  there  already.  This 
army  is  ostensibly  destined  against 
Portugal,  but  will  take  Spain  like- 
wise. M.  Herman,  one  of  the  se- 
cretaries of  the  foreign  office,  set  oflF 
for  Lisbon  with  a  mission  on 
the  ISth. 

All  the  officers  of  the  army  novr 
in  Germany  received  yesterday  or- 
ders to  join  iheir  regiments  instant- 
ly. The  court  say,  this  is  to  have 
troops  to  occupy  the  states  seized 
by  the  new  confederacy.  Ttie 
public  ascribe  this  measure  to  a  de- 
sire to  frighten  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  myself,  to  a  wisii  to' 
hurry  M.  d'Oubril,  who  has  shown 
so  much  anxiety  for  tlie  evacuaiion 
of  Germany. 

M.  d'Oubril  and  M.  Talleyrand 
havt',  as  I  have  learnt,  fixed  upon 
M.ijorca,  Ivica,  and  Minorca,  for 
his  i>icilian  majesty,  if  thoy  can 
prevau  upon  us  to  evacuate  Sicily/ 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c« 
Yarmouth* 

No.  22. 
Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  earl 


•  **  That  bcbg  aware  of  the  immcdJate  danger  of  Austria,  if  it  was  ia  his  pdWcr  to 
favc  it, he  should  think  it  hie  Uu'X.to  do  so^  even  by  a  separate  peace." 
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of  Yarmouth  tor  Mr.  secrptiUT 

'•^  For;,  dated    Paris,'  July   iiOthi 
.IBO&^Rfccemd  July  2ith.    • 

Paris,  July  20tb,  J 806.— 1 1 '  at 
;     -flight;     V 

Str, — At  nine  tlxK  mofamp, 
iiavin^  had  the  bf>ncnu-  \o  ¥eceivfe' 
your  kttevs  by /Mr.  i-Jongufnoff^' 
and  %yntteTi  a  fevr  iines  tb  yon'ir> 
addition  to  rriy  disptitcbes-  of  krtt 
night,  I  weiit  to  M.  dfOiihn!-?  an-d, 
.is  I  am  Imppy  since  to  fixtd,  amki-' 
mted  the  contents  of  your  d*5pat6h 
,  ofth'elfithimt. 

i  lised  every  argument  and  meam 
to  obtain  t}cl:ty ;  enj::aKed  to  break 
off,  if  he  di*4f  and,  (inaUy,  authoris- 
ed bim'to  hold  but  hopes;  that  I 
^'ould  listen  to  propositions  of  in- 
demnity in  lien  of  Sicily  for  his 
Sicilian  majesty,  if  proposed  by 
bim,  aiid  accompanied  by  a  joint 
iiegotiation. 

I  begged  he  would  do  nothing 
tin  after  Basilico  should  hare  ar- 
lived,  as  I  had  learned  by  the  tele- 
jrraph  that  he  had  lauded  last' 
Bight. 

1  did  not  find  him  disposed  to 
listen  to  me  j  and,  not  being  willing 
to  be  too  communicative  towards 
him  at  that  moment,  I  went  away. 

At  twelve,  I  waited  upon  M, 
Tidleyrand  :  he  was  not  to  be  seen. 

At  four,  1  heatd  irom  good 
authority  that  peace  was  signed. 
At  six,  Basilico  arrived.  I  then 
ivent  to  M.  d'Oabril.  He  was  said 
pot  to  be  at /home  ;  but,  seeing  his 
parriage,  T  forced  my  way.  He 
.admitted  the  hcU  feare  is  signed  ^ 
the  conditions,  the  evacuation  /«- 
jfauier  of  Germ.any  by  the  French 
troops  J  the  hiregrity,  &a  of  the 
Ottoman  enipire  j  no'  attenfipt  to 
l)e  made  upoi  Swedish  Pomerania ; 
and  by  a  secret  article,  Rttssiri  piRj- 
Jrvses  to  obtain  his  Sicilian- ^flfiai 
jetty's  consent  to  an  exchange  of 
^icily  for  M4j6rca,-  Miaorca,  aiid 


Ivica^  Russia  to  use  {icr  good  of- 
fices to  restore  peace  between 
France  and  Englamd. 

I  have  not  seen  tli»  treaty  ;  bot  I 
bel'cve  it  .cc:^tain^  noj;hing  ei^  iiu« 
terial. 

M.  d'Oubril  4eAd$  a  copy  to  Mi 
StrogcnQlF,  afid  goes  -himself  to 
St.  ■  JPeie,»*slmrgh.  I  had  no  pa* 
tipnce  to  listen  to  M.  d'du]>riP8  de- 
fence of  lus<  conduct,  so  i  did. not 
claim  his  good  offices.  I  must 
have  asked  him  ofKcially  to  stay, 
which  I  did  not  choose  to.  do. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Yarmouth. 

No.  23.       •    ^ 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Yarmouth  to  Mr.  secre- 
tary Fox,  dated  Paris,  July  21, 
ISOG.— Received  July  24. 

Paris,  Julv  21,  1806. 

Sir, — I  saw  M.  Talleyrand  to- 
day.  I  can  perceive  that  the  terms 
of  France  are  increased,  but  still 
not  so  much  as  the  sudden  defec- 
tion of  Russia  had  led  me  to  ap- 
prehend. Kanover^  Malta,-  the 
Cape,  and  luJia,  remain  pure  and 
unsullied;  and  I  tftok  an  oppor- 
tunity in  conversation  to  protest, 
that  come  what  corfie  might,  these 
were  points'  I  never  would  soiFcr  to 
be  mentioned,  but  as  points  agreed 
upon; 

M.   Talleyrand   demanded   mj  ' 
poivers.     I  did  not  think  myself 
authorised,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  witlihold  them. 
.    General  Clark.?  iii'nained  to  treat 
with  me. 

"    'No.25.  ' 

Extract  from,  a  dispatch  from,  the 
earl  of  Yarmouth  .to  Mr.  secre- 
tary '?0J^  dated  Paris,  July  ,524?, 
.  1806.— Recei  ved  July  ?».    •  ' 

.Paris,  July. S*.rt06. 
t  -Sir^-p^I.had  ^e  honour  to  send 
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by  M.  de  LonguinoflT,  dispatches 
ac(}uainting  you,  for  his  m<ijescy'9 
information*  of  the  peace  signed 
between  the  Russian  and  French 
plcnipotHtirtries^  and'  with  sts  ac- 
curate a  statemeitt  of  the  terms  a^ 
I  was  able  to  obtain.  M.  d*Oubril 
himself  set  out  for  PetersburgR 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  g'id. 

On  the  22d  I  receited  the  of- 
ficial notification  of  the  appoint- 
ment  of  gen.  Clarke  to  treat  ort  the 
part  of  France  (a  copy  of  which  I 
nave  the  honour  to  inclose  marked 
A),  preceded  by  a  private  com- 
munication from  M.  Talleyrand, 
sayings  that  the  Russian  peace 
being  signed,  and  the  season  of  the 
year  favourable  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ulterior  views  of 
France,  no  arrangement,  which 
might  remove  for  some  weeks  or 
even,  months  a  definitive  treaty, 
could  now  take  place. 

I  answered'  the  official  note 
(marked  A)  with  one,  a  copy  of 
which  I  inclose  (marked  B). 

In  the  evening  general  Clarke 
proposed  a  conference  for  the  fpl- 
lowine  morning,  at  which  we 
should  niutually  exchange  our  full 
powers.  We  accordingly  did  'so  ; 
and  I  have  tHe  honour  to  inclose 
(marked  C)  a  copy  of  those  of  ge- 
neral Clarke. 

This  conference  began  by  an 
historical  recapitulation  of  what 
had  been  previously  passed,  general 
Clarke  saying,  he  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived his  final  instructions  on  all 
the  different  points  in  discussion  t  it 
was  therefore  agreed  to  adjourn  the 
conference  to  this  day,  when  each 
should  come  prepared  with  a  n>e- 
morandum  of  the  intentions,  of  his 
government,  founded  on  what  had 
already  passed ;  general  Clarke  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  It  se- 
parate peace  with  Russia  was  to  be 
Gonside;;;^  equal  or  sup^rfor,  in  the 


present  circiiii6staaioe$  of  the  ^evdrkl^ 
to  any  grfeat.suetess.in  war^  ahd 
consequently  lis  satiding  France  to 
terms  much  more;  aovantagepus 
than  those  to  which  she  would  have 
subscribed  some  days  a^.  This 
was  accompanic4  by  some  ani* 
xnadversions  upon  the  conduct  of 
Russiat  to  which  I  could  only  an- 
swer, that  I  felt  it  my  c)uty  to  ab« 
stain  from  any  remark,  and  should^ 
/therefore,  be  entirely  silent  upon 
that  subject ;  but  that  J  could  a&: 
sure  him,  that  if  an  intention  exist- 
ed of  making  any  cliange  in  the 
great  points  upon*  which  yrt  have 
had  such  positive,  though  certainly 
not  official  assurances,  namely,  ht$ 
majesty's  German  dominions,'  Mal- 
ta, and  the  Cape,  I  piust  consider 
the  negotiation  as  stopped  in  limln.'p 
and  that  there  Would  remain  only 
for  me  to  return  to  'England,  and 
acquaint  the  king  that  no  peace, 
consistent  with  his  majesty's  honour 
or  that  of  the  country,  couUl  be 
made.  General  Clarke  reverted 
to  his  want  of  full  instructions,  and 
promised  to  meet  me  properly  pre- 
pared the  next  day. 

At  three  o'clock  this  day  I  agaii^ 
met  general  Clarke,  when  I  read  4 

Saper,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the 
oiiour  to  inclose  (marked  D), 
containing  the  abstract  of  what  I 
had  always  stated  to  be  the  basi$ 
and  terms  on  which  his  ipajesty 
could  alone  consent  to  treat.  I  did 
not,  however,  deliver  it  to  him, 
considering  it  merely  as  the  heads 
of  past  conversatioTis,    . 

General  Clarke  then  said,  that  a^  it 
was  impossible  I  could  be  prepared 
with  the  assent  of  his  majesty  tq 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  Kus<: 
sia  for  bifi  Sicilian  majesty,  oti 
which  the  terms,  mi^ht  much  de^ 
peildy  I  must .  consider  the  com« 
municfl^ion  he  made  as  not  strictly 
ofi^cial  in  point  of  ibrm,  but  as  de« 
pendtog 
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pending  only  on  that  circumstance 
to  make  h  so. 

General  Clarke  proceeded  to 
state,  that,  m  the  situation'  France 
vas  m  at  thisiAOment,  the  emperor 
*woiild  feel  authorr^jed  to  withhold 
some  of  the  gre:it  points  ;  bnt  that 
l^'j^v in ff  repeatedly  said  the  contrary, 
tlio«gh  not  in  an  official  manner, 
he  would  abide  by  it. 

General  -Clarke  first  conversed 
about  his  majesty's  German  domi- 
nions. On  ihls  subject,  by  secret 
articles,  any  thing  his  majesty 
thinks  right  may  be  sttpvilated :  by 
the  public  article,  the  promise  not 
to  object  to  some  acquisition  of 
territory  to  be  made  by  Prussia.  I 
stopped  general  Clarke  here,  to  say, 
that  his  majesty  never  could  consent 
to  the  king  oc  Pi*u$sia^s  obtaining 
die  Hanse  Towns.  General  Clarke 
said,  it  was  Fulda»  Ho^a^  and 
some  other  trifling  principalities, 
over  which  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  sovereignty  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  but  that  the  independence 
and  present  state  of  the  Hanse 
^Towns  should  not  be  meddled 
with, 

On  the  subject  of  Malta-^Malta, 
Gozo,  andConinoinfull  sovereign- 
ty to  .  h^s  majesty,  with  a  clause 
in  the  article  declaratory  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  order,  and  that 
tlie  two  powers,  **  n'en  connoh' 
untplui  l^exi'ien:t*.*'  Some  pen- 
sions for  the  chevalters  and  others, 
having  "  des  dto'Ui  r€:h  d.ns 
ris/tfi'* — ^This  not  to  Extend  to 
foreign  commanderies  of  the  order, 
or  to  any  claim  not  local. 

The  Cape  in  equal  full  sove- 


reignty ; — as  a  condition  it  is  desir. 
cd,  '•.  qu'il  y  shi/  etabli  un  f6rt 
franc%^*  Xo  all  nations  :  either  the 
port  itself  declared  so,  or  a  part 
appropriiited  to  that  purpose. 

On  die  subject  of  the  mainte- 
nance cf  the  integrity  of  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  sub- 
lime Porte,  general  Clarjce  propos- 
ed an  article,  a  copy  of  which"  I 
have  the  honour  to  send  (marked 
E).  I  told  him  the  usual  full 
clause  would  be  sufficient :  he  per- 
sisted that  I  shotild  send  it  for  his 
majesty's  consideration. 

To  the  usual  full  clause  of  the 
integrity  of  tin  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  his  most  faithful  majesty, 
general  Clarke  weighed  upon  a 
proposed  addition  of  the  word. 
**  far 'tout  §  ;"  and  when  asked 
for  explanation,  said,  he  thought 
his  Britannic  majesty  might  occupy 
some  of  his  most  faithful  ihajesty*s 
foreign  possessions. 

The  integrity  of  his  Swedish 
majesty's  dominions  b  the  usual 
manner. 

Having  dismissed  these  poinu, 
general  Clarke  stated  the  demands 
of  France  : — Pondicherry,  St.  Lu- 
cie, Tobago,  Surinan^i, '  Goree, 
Demarara^  Berbice,  Essequibo. 

The  recognition  in  the  usual 
words  ^*  ist  rccon»u^i*'  of  the  dif. 
ferent  branches  of  the  reign mg 
family ;  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg  as  kings  a  of  the 
new  dukes  of  Cisves,  Baden>  and 
Darmstadt. 

In  discussing  for  many  hours 
these  demands,  I  never  for  *n  in-- 
stant  admitted  the  possibility  of  his 


•  No  longer  rccog-nise  the  ctistcnce  of  it. 

f  R^l  rights  in  the  island. 

X  Tbat  there  should  h«  ^stabli^bsd  ther«  a  free  port, 

§  In  every  part  qf  the  world, 

\  Is  recognised. 


majestj^ 
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nuyesty  consenting  to  the  cessions 
required.  I  sought,  however,  to 
ascertain  to.  whiit.  extent,  and  in 
what  manner,  they  could  be  mo- 
dified. 

[The  inclosures  (ABC)  relate 
to  the  appointment  and  powers  of 
general  Clarke  to  negotiate. on  tiie 
part  of  France.] 

Fourth  inclosurc  ( D ) . — ^Transla- 
tion. 

Extract  from  a  paper  read  to  ge- 
neral Clarke  by  ilie  earl  of  Yar- 
mouth. 

The  situation  in  which  the  two 
belligerent  powers  are  now  placed 
by  the  course  of  tlie  events  eflhe 
war,  leaving  few  points  Of  imme- 
diate contact  between  ihem,  or  on 
which  they  may  i.ot,  according  to 
all  appearance,  come  now  to  an 
understanding,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, animated  no  less  tlinn  the 
emperor  of  the  French  with  a  de- 
sire to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities 
of  war,  has  authorised  the  under- 
signed (furnished  with  the  full 
powers  of  his  majesty )  to  .  discuss 
the  basis,  and  to  give  full  effect  to 
this  reciprocal  desire. 

The  immense  acquiations  made 
by,  France  since  the  ^rommence- 
ment  of  hostilities,  and  die  direct 
and  immediate  influence  which  she 
has  obtiiined,  having  entirely  chan- 

fed  tlie  political  system  of  Europe, 
i^  Britannic  majesty  finds  himself 
obliged  to  seek  in  the  conquests  he 
has  made,  and  in  the  possession  of 
Malta,  a  just  and  reasonable  coun- 
terpoise* .  His  majesry  would  con- 
sequently treat  genondly  on  the 
Basis  of  the  viijossidtis. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  under- 
stood, that  the  German  possessions 
of  his  Britannic  majes:y,  of  which 
he  was  deprived  from  m(;tives 
foreign  to  the  war  between  the  two 


powers,  shall  be  restored  to  htm. 
entire. 

It  is  likewise'. ^in4erstood,  that' 
the  peace  shall  secure  the  integrity 
of  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  6ublin:e  Porte,  of  his  Most 
Faithful  Majesty,  of  his  majestf 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  pra- 
sent  state  of  Switzerland. 

Fifth   inclosure  (H). — Transla- 
tion. 

Copy  of  an  article  pfoposed  bf 
general  Clarke  to  the  earl  dE 
Yarmouth,  for  the  msfintenance 
of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  two  contracting  po\^Trs  re- 
ciprncaliy  guarantee  tne  entire  and 
ahsoliuc  integrity  and  independence 
of  tlic  Ottoman  empire.  They 
will  mr.tually  oppose  the  preten- 
sions of  any  power  to  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  usages,  tlie  rights 
of  sovereignty,  and'tlie  possessions 
of  the  sublime  Porte. 

No.  2G. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
secretary  Fox  to  the  earl  of 
Yarmout]],datcdDowning-strectt 
July26,  li>OG. 

Downing-street,  Jdly  26, 1 806. 

My  lord,— Your  lordship's  dir 
spatches,  conveying  the  mortifying- 
intelligence  of  the  signature  of  a 
separate  treaty  between  Russia  and 
France,  were  received  here  yest^- 
day  ;  and  his  .majesty's  ministers 
have  since  had  liie  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  wiUv  the  precise 
terms  of  that  treaty,  which  it  ap- 
pears had  not  in  all  respects  been 
accurately  represented^  to  your 
lordship. 

The  king  was  most  particularly 
struck  with  the  great  difFerence 
which  was  perceiTcd  be:v»een  the 
actual  airangement  made  respect- 
ing 
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ing  Sicily;  anil  that  which  had  beeii 
described  to  your  lordship. 

In  wriiing'  t6  yrmr  lordship,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  humi* 
listing  conditions  to  which  M» 
d'Oubril  has  thouglit  proper  to 
tind  bis  sorereign.  Of  that  mi- 
nister's misconduct  yonr  lordship 
appears  fully  sensible ;  and  I  doubt 
not  you  cjcerted  yourself  to  the  ut- 
most to  prevent  it.  When,  this 
was  found  impracticable^  your  lord- 
ship was  naturally  placed  in  cir- 
cnmstances  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty,  and  for  which. every  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessar)'  for  roe  to  say»  frankly,  that 
It  would  on  the  whole  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  the  king's  ser- 
vants if  your  lordship  had  waited 
to  luiow  the  impression  which  this 
new  event  might  create  here  before 
you  had  pioduced  ypur  full 
powers. 

.  It  was  originally  declared  by 
your  lordship  to  M.  Talleyrand, 
that  your  full  powers  wore  not  to 
he.produced  till  the  French  govern- 
ment should  have  reverted  to  the 
hasis  of  negotiation  originally  pro- 
posed  by  themselves ;  that  of  the 
K^  t0:  suit  its  universally,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Hanover.  By 
fubsequent  instrnctions,  ycur  lord- 
ship has  indeed  been  acquainted 
that,  in  compliance  -mxh  the  wish 
itf>  strongly  expressed  by  tlie  Rus- 
nan  negotii^ter  at  P«irls,  his  ma- 
jesty would  not  refuse  to  enter  into 
the  consideratit)n  of  such  proposals 
as  might  be  made  lo  him  for  a  fair 
Muivaknt  to  be  given  to  his  8i- 
ci]i«tn  majesty  in  lieu  of  Sicily,  with 
the  ittU  and  free  consent  of  that 
monarch.  The  proposal  (if  such 
an  equivalent,  and  its  acceptance 
by  his  majesfy 's  c^ovemment,  would 
Ha:fr#  replaced  me  nugotiaiion  on 
its  odgitial  footing,  that  of  an  uU 
•  -*-   ^    .    - 


poisfdefisy  to  be  departed  from  only 
by  mutual  consent,  in-  those  cases 
where  any  exchange  for  a  reason- 
able eqnvalent  mi^ht  meet  the 
ideas  of  both  parties ;  and  tlie  case 
for  the  production  of  your  lord- 
ship's full  powers  woold  thus  have 
arisen  clearly  and  imequi vocally. 
Even  as  the  matter  now  srands,  it 
does  not  certainly  preclude  discus- 
sion. But  this  might  have  been 
continued  unofficially.  And  it  is 
apprehended  tliat,  by  producing 
your  powers  on  the  very  day  after 
the  signature  of  the  Russian  treaty, 
an  impression  may  have  been  crea- 
ted ver)' unfavourable  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  negotiation* 

In  the  situation  to  which  the 
business  is  now  brought,  his  ma- 
jesty thinks  it  necessary  to  lose  no 
time  in  taking  every  proper  step 
for  replacing  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  their 
original  footing. 

The  'first  proposals  made  by 
Fiance  were,  tnat  a  plenipotentiary 
should  be  sent  from  hence  with 
full  powers  to  treat,  and  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace  with  France 
and  her  allies.  This  was  declined 
here,  not  from  any  unwillingness 
to  enter  into  discussions  for  peace 
on  just  and  honourable  tcrms,-^an 
object  which  his  majesty  has  uni- 
formly expressed  himself  dcsirows 
of  accomplishing, — but  because*  the 
king  was  bound  by  engagements 
to  Russia  "wiiich  pi-ecluded  him 
from  treating  otherwise  than  in 
conceit  with  tliat  power.  Sub- 
sequently to  this,  a  proposal  was, 
conveyed  through  your  lordship; 
for  the  condusiort  Of  jSi?aceon  th*e 
basis  so  -oiten  referred  to ;  and  the  * 
intermediate  comirpunication  re- 
ceived fix>m  l^ussiaiBtiablbdhrs  ma- 
jesty, cunsis.  en  tly  with  good  faith, 
to  entertain  those  proposals,  and  to 
*    *  -  c3Lpx;pss 
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express  bis^Kspo^itton-.to  accede  to  ^ 
tlieni»   provided  th^t,  in  \fvi  I^(f4^ 
of  treatlog  and    coftclii^dii>g,    the. 
most  iutin;ate  cox;cert  shoijXi  still  .^ 
be  m^ivuained  with  Jjlysiia^        • 

The  extraordinary  stpp  taken,  by 
M.  d'Oubril  Uas  now  r^iaov<d  all 
necessity  of  iurtli^r  .reserve. on  this 
point^^  ., 

His  majesty,  in  this,  st^te  of 
things,  thinks  it  proper  lo  combine 
tdgetlier  tjie  two  proposals  which  h« 
has  at  different  periods  received 
from  France ;  and,  as  tlie  difficulty 
which  before  prevented  th^  sending" 
from  this  country  a  public  minister, 
cpeuly  accredited,  tu  treat  for 
peace,  now  no  longer  subhirts,  and 
as  an  accep'table  basis  of  negoliao 
tion  has  been  proposed  to  him.  by 
tlie  enemy,  his  majesty  directs  that 
yout  lordship  should  apply  to  M. 
Talleyrand  fw  passports  for  a  pub- 
lic minister  so  authorised  and  ac- 
credited, to  whom  it  is  his  majes- 
ty's gracious  intention  to  join  your 
lordship,  in  the  full  powers  to  be 
granted  by  his  majesty. 

The,  great  advantages  which  the 
king's  service  will  derive  from  the 
employment  of  a  person  fully  in- 
structed as  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
majesty's  government  on  all  the 
various  points  of  discussion  that 
may  ari^e^  cannot  fail  to  strike 
yo^r  lordship  in  the  same  light  in 
which  ^ey  are  seen  here ;  and  the 
king's  servants  entertain  no  doubt 
©f  your  lordship's  zealous  ar>d 
hearty  co-operation .  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  joint  instructions  which 
such  a  person  will  bring  with  him. 
I  have  only  therefore  to  add,  th^t 
your  lordship  may  assure  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, that  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary passports  are  received,  ther* 
shall  not  be  an  bout's  delay  in  his  - 
setting  out ; .  and  that  his  majesty's 
government  continties  ardently  to 
wish  for  the  conclusion  of  ^ace^ 


proivided  its  can  be  ^cqotl^pli^d 
on  the.  san^e  grqpnds  ,of  i^a(M^a| 
honpMT^  which  have  never,  j^a  last 

sighfcofhere.    ,  v  -,  ..  - 

■  -^^      ^"'       No.^,    ........ 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  T^u 
secret<^ry  Fox  to  the  eaxl  of  Yaf^ 
mouth,'  dated    Downmg-;St|:eet* . 
Juiyi28,  J806.  \ 

My  lord, — Your  lords}itp\i  dis- 
patch of  the  2ifXh  instant  was  le^ 
ceived  here  this  niommg,  and,  as 
it  is  probable  that,  in  tlie  course  of 
tins  day,  or  to-morrow  at  furthest,* 
your  lordship  will  receive  mine  of 
the  26th  instant,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  do  more  at  present,, 
than  to  request  that  your /lordship 
will  assure  M.  Talleyrand,  thatr 
immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the 
passports  which  yon  have  been  in* 
strncted  to  demand,  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale,  who  has  been  hamblf 
recommended  to  his  majesty  for 
this  important  trust,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  set  out ;  and  that  he  "wiHi 
tlierefore,  of  course,  be  with  your' 
lordship  in  a  very  few  days  froxa 
this  date.  I  need  hardly  observe  Co 
your  lordship,  that  it  is  of  die  utmost 
importance,  that,  in  the'intetinip 
your  lordship  should  avoid  taking 
any  step,  or  even  holding  any  Ian* 
gii.ipe,  which  may  tend  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  commit  the  opi* 
nion  of  his  majesty's  government 
on  any  part  of  the  matters  xktw  de« 
pending. 

Not*.      • 
Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  earl  of 
Yarmouth  to  Mr.  setretary  Fojf» 
dated  P;iris,    July  SO,  1 806.— 
Received  August  1'. 

Sir»— I  had  the  honaUr  to  re- 
ceive your  dispaidh  of  the.  25th^in- 
stant,  late  at  night,  on  the  26th, 
and  next  morning  lost  lie  time -id 

asking 
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9slniig  for  blank  passports  for  a 
|>erson  fully  ix^structed  ^th  the 
sentioients  of  his  nuyesty^  govenv 
menty  whom  it  was  tbeir  intenuon 
tojoin^Wttl)  me  in  the  iinportant 
commission  of  treatin^j;  for  peaoe. 
M.  TaWeyrsjii  tokl  xne  he  must 
take  tiie  etnf  eror's  orders*  I  39- 
ccxidinply  returned  Ais  day,  when 
that  minister  informed  me,  that  the 
emperorcoidd  consider  this  demand. 
in  no  other  .light  but  that  of  un- 
necessary. dela}p>  because  his  ina- 
^'esty's  secretary  of  state  was  actual- 
y  in  possession  of  a  blank  passport* 
which  would  enable  any  person  or 
persons  to  come  to  Paris  without 
the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  this 
ijemand,  but  that  /cwr  surer oit  de 
facilitii*^^  tliere  could  be  no  dif- 
ficulty about  gWing  more.  .  I  an- 
swered  tliat  I  liad  no  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance.  M.  Talleyrand 
(aid  it  was  certain,  because  he  had 
sent  two  entirely  in  blank,  and  tliat 
one  only  had  .  been  used,  namely, 
that  with  which  I  returned. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add 
aijy  tiling  to  what  I  have  already 
iald  to  ray  former^  dispatches,  rela- 
tive' to  tlie  signature  of  the  Russian 
treaty  ;  any  inaccuracy  in  the  state- 
ini^t  of  its  contents^  such  ^s  I  was 
enabled  to  transmit  them,  may 
easily  "be- accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstani;e  of  my.  not  having  seen 
the  treaty  itself^  and  by  the  unwill- 
ingness M.'d'Oubril  naturally  felt 
to  open  himself  to  me  on  that  sub- 
ject :  he  informed  me  at  tlie  time 
that  he  should  se'ud  ai.  copy  to  M. 
De  StrogonofF,,  who  would  com- 
municate it  to.  his.  majesty^s  mi.- , 
nister^* 

It  is  with  pain,  sir,  proportioned 
to  my  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service, 
and  to  1^  flair  a»d  hoxiest  eonvic- 


tion  of  my  having  done  nothing* 
which  the  peculiar  and  trying  cir« 
cumstances  of  ^he  iQoment  did  not 
require  from  me,  that  I  have  learnt 
by  the  same  dispatch  the  cxpres- 
sio/i  of  a  wish  that  I  had  delayed 
the  production  of  my  full  powers 
till  I  could  know  the  impression 
which  this  event  of  the  Russian 
treaty  might  produce  in  his  ma- 
jesty 1  councils,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion that  by  the  producing^  (hemtiio 
soon  after  the  signature  of  ^e  Rus- 
sian treaty,  an  impression  migh^ 
be  -created  unfavourable  'to  the 
further  progress  of  |he  nogotiatiop. 

If  the  question  regarded  only  ipy 
own  personal  feelings,  I  should  nqft 
think  myself  at  liberty  to  allot  to  it 
so  large  5j  portion  of  a  public  dis- 
patch ;  but  it  may  not,  I  copceive, 
bef  unuseful,  with  a  view  to  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiatien,  that 
you  should  be  apprised  of  some 
details  which  1  have  hitKerto  omit- 
ted dwelling  upon,  partly  from  the 
urgency  or  more  important  sub- 
jects, and  partly  from  my  desire 
not  to  trespass  upon  your  attention 
to  so  great  an  extent.  I  trust,  sir, 
that  his  majesty  will  see  in  diese 
details  wherev/ithal  to  justify  my 
.conduct  in  the  difficult  situation  in 
which  I  was  placed. 

The  fate  of  Holland  and  Naple$ 
were  settled  before  I  was  honourecf 
witli  his  majesty's  confidence*  .My 
conversation  here  with  M.  Talley- 
rand soon  convinced  me  that  these 
were  only  preludes  to  stillgreatcr 
changes  in  the  system  of  Europe^ 
I  saw  at  the  same  time  a  great  de- 
sire of  negotiation,  before  the  final 
execution  of  some  of  tBe  emperor's 
schemes  should  have  removed  any 
hope  of  its  being  attended  with 
success.  -  - 


*  For  itiU  greater  facility. 
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This  opinion,  not  pre-€onceived 
or  lightly  taken  up,  but  mduallj 
formed  from  a  variety  of  circum* 
stances,  was  confirmed  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  affcTs  held  oat;  unof- 
"ficially  tndc3d,  but  in  such  clear 
and  .unequivocal  terms,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  entertain  znj  doobt 
of  the  intention  of  this  goveroment 
to  adhere  to  them. 

The  point  which  of  all  others 
wai  the  most  esset^tial,  and  that  (» 
which  taci&faction  was  due  to  the 
nadoftal  honour  and  to  that  of  his 
najesty,  H^aiiover,  would,  I  was 
assured,  be  given  up.  without  re- 
slrictioii ;  for  1  did  not  then  know 
we  should  be  asked  to  allow  tlie 
kmg  of  Prussia  to  obtain  ^e  so- 
vereignty (rf'some  of  the  lesser  prin- 
cipalities* 

I  received  similar  assurances 
about  Maltat  and  tlie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  nor  have  I  any  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  before  Russia  had 
made  her  peace  separately,  these 
terms. might  have  oeen  obuined, 
and  the  treaty  have  had  solely  for 
its  basis  the  mti  possidetis,  with  the 
■ole  Exception  in  our  favour  of 
Hanover  restored,  and  latterly  in- 
deed of  some  arrangements  tole- 
rable to  all  patties  in  exchange  for 
Sicily. 

M.  Talleyrand  held  the  same 
language  to  me,  with  respect  to 
Russia,  which  he  had  before  held 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. •*  You  have  now  been  here 
a  mondi ;  we  have  been  willing  to 
converse  with  you,  to  give  yau  an 
insight  into  oar  views,  and  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  British  go* 
▼ermnent.  We  told  you,  that  if 
you  had  the  powers,  and  would 
enter  into  a  negotiation,  we  would 


not  sign  the  arrangement  of  Ger* 
many.  A  rea^nable  time  was 
left  for  TOO  to  consult  youi*  go* 
vemmrat)  wc  had  no  answer. 
The  arrangement  wa$  signed; 
*  it  nmss  sttn  rtmenirma  jamoti^?  ' 
We  now  ask  you  whether  you  will 
treat  before  Russia  has  signed, 
which  will  not  pass  two  days." 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  state 
my  answer  to  such  a  proposition.. 
I  will  only  add,  that  i!ie  treaty 
with  Russia  was  signed  within  thie 
time  mentioned,  and  then  com- 
menced the  difficulty  of  mj  si^ 
tuation. 

"  Switzerland,"  I  was  told  by  the 
same  authority,  "  is  on  the*  eve  of 
undergoing  a  great  change.  This 
cannot  be  averted  but  by  a  peac€ 
with  England  ;  bat  still  less  can  we 
alter,  for  any  other  consideration, . 
our  intention  of  invading  Portu- 
gal. The  army  destinetf  for  that 
puipose  is  already  assembling  at 
bayonne.  Thi<»  is  for  the  deteri 
mination  of  Great  Britain.'^ 

But  I  confess  the  point  of  all 
others  the  most  decisive  in  induc« 
ing  me  to  pmduce  my  full  powers, 
was  the  language  held  respecting 
Prussia. 

^*  Prussia  demands  from  us  a 
declapauon  respecting  Hanover  i 
we  cannot  consent  wantonly  to  lose 
the  only  ally  France  has  had  since 
the  revolution;  the  declaration 
once  made  *  ti»m  n'm  pawoc^ns 
nmu  niracSfrf,*  Would  you  have 
us  break  entirely  with  Ptussia^ 
when  we  cannot  even  say  that 
Great  Britain  will  negotiate  with 
us  ?  Are  yon  ham  omj  with  or- 
ders Xo  delay  oar  mesisuies  till  the 
season  of  the  year  makes  etertion 
impossible  i  or  can  yoa  treat  ?    If 
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so,  is  nor  tibe  assurance  we  giv« 
.you  that  Hanover,  Malta,  and  the 
Cape,  shall  not  be  contested,  suf- 
ficient to  induce  you  to  do  so? 
MUst  V.  e  lay  before  the  British  go- 
vernment our  exact  terms^  betoFe 
they  win  even  arow  negotiation 
\^'ith  so  great  »  power  as  that  of 
France  ?  or  shall  we  execute  ouv 
ether  projects,  as  we  did  these  in 
Holland  and  Naples  r 

Undoubtedly,  sir, ,  conversations 
of  thifs,  sort,  confirmed  even  bj^  they 
were  by  the  events  passing  under 
njy  eyes,  could  never  have  induced 
me  to  commit  hb  majesty's  confi- 
dential socTUAts  upon  miy  point 
upon  which  1  had  not  received 
their  instructrons^  and  which  left 
no  time  to  receive  them  ;  but  I  did 
not  jthink  myself  at  liberty  to  shift 
from  myself  the  responsibility  thus 
thrown  upon  xne^  at  the  risk  ef 
'  seeing  Portugal  and  Switzerland 
share  tlw  ssume  fate  whkh  Germany 
has  just  experienced ;  and  Hanover 
copHrmed  to  Prussia,  nntil  suck 
time  as  his  majesty's  amis  ^onld 
recover  the  possession  pf  k. 

Th«  mode  of  proceeding  ef  this 

fovemment  left  me  no  alternative, 
lither  to  avow  negotiation>  of 
shut  up  every  opening  t&  it»  was 
xny  only  option. 

.1  felt  that  I  pledged  his  majesty 
to  nothing  except  the  fact  of  ne- 
gotiation, already  prrvately  known 
to  every  court  in  JEurope. 

I  carefully  forbore  giving  nny 
writteri^  paper,  or  adffiitting .  even 
the  possibjjuty  of  any  other  basie 
than  that  of  uti  pcssidiiis, 

I  have  ascertiained  tlie  real  e^i- 
tent  of  the  pretensions  of  France; 
'  and  I  did  considev  myself  to 
have  prevented  a  great  evil  at  smal} 
42xyense,  by  having  given  time  to 
yourself  SLud  his  majesty'^s  other 
confidential  servants  topro\cide,  by 
ike  further  ipstructions  you  might 


judge  proper,  for  the  interest  of 
the  powers,  thus^r  for  the  moment 
at  leasty  saved  from  the  grasp  of 
France* 

•  I  persuade  myself  that  the  mo- 
tive^ here  detailed,  upon  which  I- 
acted  at  tlie  moment,  will  place  in 
a  stronger  light  the  difficulties  o£' 
my  powtioa,  and  wiU  on  further 
consideration  obuiin  his  majesty's 
gracious  approbation  ef  the  con- 
duct which  1  thought  myself  obli* 
ged  to  hold  in  oenaequence. 

His  majesty's  ministws  would 
have  relieved  me  from  nauch  pain-» 
fttl  responsibility  if  they  had  com- 
manded n)e  to  proceed  no  further^ 
'  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  person 
alluded  to,  and. for  whom  I  have- 
the  honour  to  enclose  the  necessary 
passport,  which  I  have  this  momeDt 
received. 

Mr.  Goddard,  whom  a  long  re-' 
sidence  in  Frsmce,«  independent  oF 
his  abilities  and  correct  inforxnationr 
on  what  has  passed .  here,  renders 
entirely  able  to  give  his  majesty'9 
ministers  everjr  explanation  thej^ 
may  wish  for,  is  so  good  as  to  take 
diis  dispatch  with  him  to  England^ 
where  he  is  returning  at  the  end  of 
his  long. captivity  in  this  country. 

I  have  tne  honour  to  be,  »r,  &c* 
Yarmouth, 

No.  29. 
Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  secre- 
tary Fox  te  the   earl    of   Yiar- 
mouth>    dated    Downing-street, 
,  Attg.  2,  I806i 

Bowning^strect,  Aug.  2,  }806» 

My  lord,-^Mr.  Goddard  ariiv-r 

ed.  here  yesterday    evening  ^th 

your   lordship's    diapatdL'  of  the 

80th  July. 

His  majeaty'&servantsalvrafys  Htdk 

justice  to  the  motives  which  indo- 

*  ced  your  lord^ip  to  prodnce  your 

fbU  powers,  though  the  step  it  one 

of  whichr  it  h  n<^  possible  for  them 

to 
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to  express  approbation,  thinking  it» 
as  they  do,  likely  to  hav.e*  given  so 
much  more  countenance  than  "was 
desirable  to  the  new  and  increasing 
demands  of  France.  •    ' 

The  full  powers  which  lord  Lau- 
derdale carries  withhiiti,  are  dra-wti 
jointly  in  his  name  and  your  lord- 
^ip^s.  in  the  present  dispositicfti 
of  the  French  gdvemnKByti  ihei^ 
is,  1  fear,  little  probability  th*t 
peace  can  be  concluded  on  such 
terms  as  are  alone  admissible.  -  The 
trial  should,  however,  be.  made 
\vith  frankness  and  good  faith  *  and 
It  is  with  this,  view  that  hrs  majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  should  proceed 
to  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sent unfavourable  aspect  of  the 
negotiation.  His  instructions  your 
lordship  will  consider  as  equally 
addressed  to  yourself,  and  as  tlie 
Iriile  of  your  conduct  in  any  con- 
ferences whifh^in  conjunction  with 
him,  yoti  may  have  with  monsieur 
Talleyrand  or  general  Clarke ;  and, 
in  any  point  ofdoubt  that  may  oc- 
cur. It  is  his  majesty's  pleasure 
that  youj-  lordship  should  be  guid- 
ed by  lord  Lauderdale's  opinion, 
formed,  as  it  will  be,  on  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  sentiments  and 
views  ofnis  majesty's  government. 
I  am,  &c. 

(:>igned)  .  C.  J.  Fox. 

No.  30. 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr^  se- 
.  cretary  .Fox  to,  the  carl  of  Yar- 
mouth,   dated    Downing-street, 
Aug.  iJ,  1806. 

Mylond,-!  was  unwilling  to  detain 
lord  Lauderdale  for  the  purpose  of 
implying  particularly  to  the  unfound- 
-W  allegations  of  M.  Talleyrand, 
m^ich*  yoa  have  recapitulated  in 
jnour  ^isfutch^  of  the  SOth<  iilt. 
^ul  some 'point&  are  there  mention- 


ed which  Cannot  b6  left  without  an 
answer,  such,  indeed,  'as  I  trust 
your  lordship  has  already  given  to 
them. 

It  is  trtiei,'  a$  stated  by  that  mU 
Ulster,  that  when  the  demand  was 
^ade  for  lord  Lauderdale's  pass-* 
port,  there  still  remained  here  z 
blank  passport,  one  of  the  t\vo  sent 
here  som^  time  before  your  lord-> 
ship's  arrival,  when  it  had  been 
proposed  to  us  to  treat 'separately 
from  Russia.  -That  proposal  hav- 
ing fallen  to  .the  gro«nd,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  being  still  inpos^ 
session  of  the  passport  wa^overlook-* 
ed ;  but,  even  if  it  had  occurred, 
some  doubt  would  probably  have 
arisen,  how  far  it  ihight  be  proper, 
in  so  diflferent  a  state  of  things,  to 
make  tise  of  it  for  lord  Lauderdale, 
without  some  previous  communi- 
cation of  such  an  intention.  This 
whole  matter  is,  ho:^ever,  very  im- 
materiiSik  The  principal  point  to 
which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  advert, 
is  that  part  of  M.  Talleyrand's  lan- 
guage which  imputes  to  this  couii- 
try  needless  delays  in  tlie  negotia- 
tion, and  attributes  to  that  caus6 
the  unjustifiable  measures  pursue^ 
by  France  in  Germany  and  else- 
where. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  lord 
Lauderdale,  the  repeated  tergiver- 
sations of  France  during  the  ne- 
gotiation are  detailed.  Iiisfrona 
thence,  done,  that  delay  has  arisen. 

Your  lordsliip  truly  states,  that 
the  offers  made  through  yourself 
.were  so  clearly  and  uniqui vocally 
expressed,  -that  the  intention  of  tlie  . 
French  government  could  not  be 
doubte<i.  But  they  were  no  sooner 
made  tha:n  departed  from.  In  th« 
first  conference  after  your  lordship's 
return  to  France,  Sicily  was  de- 
manded. In  the  former  offers, 
it  had  been  distinctly  disclaimed, 
"  fbus  tB'^iM^nms  m  ^aus  la  d^ 
(O  2)  manJdfiS' 
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man  Jo  s  pas,  •  Si  nous  la  p^ssi^' 
dkns  €lU  p6Urr4i$  tiiigmenter  tU 
beaucottp  Uy -dlfficiilti*'*  'TKis  de- 
mand, theierore^  xnouM  not  have 
been  foreseers  beiiflg  m*  contradir- 
tion  to  their  oy^n  assorances ;  and 
your  lordship  could  only  talo^  it 
ad  rrfifcndttm.  This  produced  a 
delaj  attributable  solely  to  France. 
Our  answer  was  >mmcdjate  axid  dU 
stinct.  The  new  dqmand  was  dew 
clared  to  be  a  breach  of  the  ipA^p^ 
pie  of  the  proposed  bans  ia  i^^'mo^ 
essentia  pan.  To  oU^Ui^-^^cayn 
on  ih^  Apject,  of  full  pQW^,  they 
wei,e  tent  to  you  ;  but  w^itb  an  ^x-k 
press  injunction  not  to  use  them, 
nor  even  to  produce  them  formal- 
ly, till  the  French  government 
should  return  to  its  fomieT  grrtund 
respecting  Sicih%  Your  lordship, 
stated  this  to  M.  Talleyrand,  and 
you  received,  in ,  return,  a  pro- 
posal of  giving  to  his  majesty,  or 
to  the  king  -of  Naples,  the  Hanse 
Towns  in  lieu  of6icily.  This  being 
again  a  proposition  entirely  new, 
could  only  be  referred  for  his  ma- 
jesty*s  consideration,  Oti  the  very 
next  day  after  it  arrived,  it  was  de- 
cidedly rejected  here  ;  and  so  lit- 
tle were  we  disposed  to  delay,  that 
,the.  same  dispatch  conveyed  to  you 
his  mnjesty's  orders,  if  the  demand 
,  of  Sicily  snould  still  be  persisted  in, 
to  desire  your  passports,  and  re- 
turn to  England. 

Of  this  order  your  lordship  in- 
formed M.  Talleyrand  f  and  its  ex- 
ecution was  delayed  only  by  a  fresh 
proposal  of  exchanges  Iwught  for- 
ward by  France,  and  supported  by 
the  Russian  minister,  as  afording 
riii?  means  by  which  his  majesty 
might    prevent^    amongsi    other 


tliiings,  the  change's  meditated. in 
Germany.  M.  Talleyrand,  it  ap- 
pears, now,  ttpresents  this  com- 
munication in  rtne  fcllowine  terms  ; 
'^*\  We  told  you,  that,  i/ya^  Mi 
powersf  and  would  enter  2S/0  ir^ 
^o^iaUoMt  we  would  not  s$^  tlW 
arrangement  m  Germany."  M. 
Talleyrand's  teal  cpmmunication 
is  to  DC  found  Hl  yt)ur  lordship's 
disj^tch-'of  the  9tii  .tily,  in  which 
te,  j^gi^  that  those  /changes  «*  tvsrc 
deiirinmd  uJ^'h\p,^o\x\d  not  £» 

That  dispatch ^^as  receiv^Jbpre 
onthe.  l,2ih;  and  Qjitfee  JTthj-im 
iirectviolatjion  of  these  asspiraiice^ 
in  w^ikhever  iTorm  tljey  were  cori- 
veyed,  the  German  treaties  were 
both  signed  and  published^  : 

They  must  of  course  have  been 
prepared  at  least  one  day  bef(H«. 
What  M.  Talleyrand  tKerd<»e  c^k 
a  reasonable  time  allowed  to  yoirr 
lordship  to  consult  your  govern- 
ment, was  at  the  most  ^4;.lK>urs» 
even  supposing  the  utmost  possible 
expedition  to  be  made  by  the  mes- 
sengers to  and  from  England,  and. 
no  accident  or  delay  to  occur  bjc 
land  or  sea.  These  dates  will'un-. 
doubtedly  not  have  escaped  your 
lordship's  attention,  and  will  have 
enabled  you  to  refute^  in  the  most 
decisive  manner,  the  unfunded 
pretences  by  which  the  Freoich  go* 
vemment  s;ieks  to  attribute  delays 
on  our  part,  the  resaks  of  its  own 
injustice  .md  repeated  breach  of 
promise. 

The  whole  of  01^  intercourse 
with  France  bears,  indeed,  «o  dif- 
feient  a  character  fxom  that  of  <)e- 
lay,  and  the  whole  cf  the  lung's 
conduct  ni  this,  asin^evtrj  otj^ 


•    *  Tott  are  in  possession  of  tt^    Wc  do  not  dcfldand  it  of  yotL    If  1 
.thM  difficulties  m^t  b«  much  increased. 
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instance,  w  marked  by  so  many 
striking  ptt>ofs  of  his  desire  CO 
avert,  jEveh  by  the  ^atest  sacri- 
fices," such,  calamities  asW  ii  noi» 
^censed  of  prodaclnji^'  tlisi'Tmir 
lord  •!»>  may  perhA^ \hiVe  ^fcltH 
l<?ss  Tjecessttry  to  enttHnro^a'  pat- 
tictiiitr  refutation'of^uW  a<iihArgb: 

But  after  the  experJ^rtcb  -^"bcht 
in  this  negotfation  we  h^^^hJtd  oft 
the  conduct  bf  the  Fttnfch  jtbvem- 
ment,  it  is  of  the  Highest  fcotise* 
qnencis  ndc  to  siifibr  suth^  ffrip60|» 
tions  to  pass  tmnoticted,  ^d,  by 
disregard,  to  acquire  strength  ^nd 
fcurrency. 
,  Of  the  sulfseqaetit  proceedhtgi, 
no  explanation  can  be  necessary. 

It  nad  not  been  decided  here, 
|hat  in  the  event  of  the  signature 
'  of  the  Russian  treaty,  the  negotia- 
-ttoh  on  the  part  of  this  country 
should  be  p^ursued  on  any  other 
basis  but  that  of  the  strrct  utitos^ 
MuktUt  with  the  exception  of  Han- 
over. The  resolution  of  admitting 
even  the  possibility  of  an  equivalent 
for  Sicily  had  been  adopted  only 
in  consequence  of  M«  a'OubriPs 
desire,  and  in  order  to  maintain,  if 
•ft  bad  bee»  possible,  the  union  of 
council  and  measures  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

But  by  the  production  of  your 
-lordship's  full  powers,  his  majesty 
was  in  some  $ort  pledged  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiation,  it  was  then 
judged  pmper  that  a  fresh  nogotia- 
tof  should  be  added  to  your  lord* 
ship*  and  not  an  instant  has  been 
lost  in  giving  efiect  to  that  deter- 
(ninattoff ;  nor  ha^  ^rty  consider- 
s^b^e^ky  occurrtd-on  this*  side  the 
niratei','exce6t  m  .lhcj'*$5iigh  ^potrit 
reapeetJttg  the' pns^porli  ^ich'  1 
tiav^-eipfirhed  lii  th^oiittet  <if  AU. 
iii^patch.  I  am,  &e. 

-^«gned) G;  JrFoti 
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Copy  of  a. dispatch jFrom  the  earl 
^    jbf  YSirmoutii  to  Miu  secrotiiry 
i.F«^xi  dated  Paris*  Aug;  7. 1806. 
«-cRAceived<  Aug.  J& 

'  Part^,  Augtist  7, 1806. 
Sft,  J-I  reteired  in  due  time,  and 
?h  theif  order,  your  ^v^raT  Au 
sf)^tches  of  the  28th  ult.  and  2d  and 
Sdinst;  'As  n&  messepgerlias  been 
dfi|3atc!)^  from  hence  since  the 
fteeiptof  them,  I  have  been  obU.. 

£d  to  &^T  till  no^  replying  to 

*  If  wlu'witli  great  satfsfaetidn 
that  I  learnt  by  yotir  dispatch  o( 
>the  2d  instant,  the  tnt^igence  of 
lord  I^auderdale's  depatjnre  from 
England^  as,  independently  of  the 
advantaj[es  I  must  derive  from 
communicating  with  a  person 
charged  with  we  latest  and  fullest 
instructions  from  his  majesty,  hii 
arrival  here  afForded  me  the  opr 
portunitf  of  evincfng,  in  theclearest 
manner,  that  I  had  in  no  instance 
thought  myself  at  liberty  to  depart 
from  the  basis  originally  laid 
down  as  the  only  one  on  which  hi^ 
majesty's  ministers  could  consent 
to  treat  with  the  French  govern** 
ment. 

,  It  nrrast  be  evidcnt,that  whatever 
delays  have  occurred  in  die  nego- 
tiation are  imputable  to  France, 
and  to  the  perpetual  variation  of 
the  terms  proposed  by  Herj  and 
I  had  not  failed  before  the  receipt 
of  your  dispatch  of  the  3d  instant, 
nepeatedly  to  do  justice  ¥6  the  coq« 
duct  of  i\\i  majesty^s  government 
in  that  respect. 

As  in  the  line^of  cbnduct  which 
I  thought  it  my -duty  to  observe 
pftevio'tts'  IQ -'tb*  eaH ' of-  Laitdet*. 
dale's  arrival,  I  had  no  other  ob- 
ject in  Tttfw-tlia«-tlie--fiilftmnff-to 
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the  best  6§  my  abilities  the  mission 
with  which  hi^  majesty  had  been 
gi^ciously  pleas6<rtb  iKarge  me,  .1 
can;  under*  the  ^r^s^t  circtini- 
4Jtances,'  have  no  o^er  'ambition 
than  that  of  cosoperating  ^th  'my 
best  endeavours  in  the  negotiatioh 
entrusted  to  us  jointly 'tipon '  the 
tdjm  basis  on  which  I  had  original- 
ly p\zt9d  it. 

•I  hanse  the  honour  tb  be,  &c. 
(Signed)       'Yarmouth, 

No.  85..;-.  X 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  ivpi^r-the  eirls 

of  Xauderdale  and  YarmotHfa  to 
,  Mr.  seeretiuy  Foj,  -dated  Paris, 

AugUHft  1806.— Revived  Au- 
gust 13. 

Paris,  August  9, 1806, 

Sir— Thiiiking  it  unnecessary  to 
send  a  courier  to  England  with  de- 
tails of  the  mere  matters  of  form 
*which  necessarily  todk  place  after 
]i>rd  Lauderdale's  arrival,  we  have 
delayed  writing  till  there  appeared 
something  of  importance  to  com- 
municate to  you. 

We  have  now  to  inform  you,  that 
lord  Lauderdale,  having  exhibited 
his  powers,  and  delivered  a  copy  in 
the  -custoinary  form,  our  first  meet- 
ing t^ith  general  Clarke,  the  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  French  govern- 
ment, took  place  at  his  house>  on 
Thursday  7th  August,  ^t  noon. 

Our  conversation  commenced 
.  by  gpnctal  Clarke'^  observing  that 
as  lord  Lauderdale  liad  Just  arrived 
from  London,  with  full  mstructtons 
from  hi$  majesty,  he  had  prob&r 
bly  something  new  tp  comnnunif 
catc. 

Lord  Laudfrdale  in  substance 
replied^  that  it  ws^$  bis  wish,  before 
intemieddling  with*  the  negotiation 
pow  pending,  distinctly  fo  recall  to 
the  recolTeciidn  of  gener^  Clarke 


vt4^t  hdtd  akeady  fxiss^  Itetweeii 
his  majesty  dnd  the  goverhriient  of 
France)  and  'at  once  precisely  to 
state  tlie^oidy  footing  en  whkh  his 
-inajesty  could  consent  to'tiieal. 
•To  effect-  this  <)Wec!:,  h^  mf^rtaed 
general  Clarke  that  he  had  ptepared 
k  note  (mirked  A»y  -i^ich  he  begw 
•g^  to  dtelWer  to  hirti  as  offibid.  , 
•  General  Clarke  read  the  note 
twice  with  g^ftkt  attentroh,  and  af- 
terwards placed  it*  in  h\^  portfblicj, 
.$aymg  th^t  he  must'  take  h  Ad  ref^-r 

Very  little  passed  at  this  meeting; 
sufficiently  interesting  to  meru' 
.  being  detailed :  the  general  object-r 
ed  to  the  practice  he  apprehended 
lord  Lauderdale  meant  to  intro- 
^uce,  of  conducting  the  negotiation 
by  writing;  and  said  he  wfcs afraid 
the  emperof  would  regard  it  as  a 
means  of  endless  delay,  if  a  note 
was  to  be  delivered  upon  every  in- 
significant question  which  it  might 
be  necessary  to  discuss.  The  replv 
consisted  merely  in  stating  the  dw 
stinction  betwixt  deKvering  a  writ- 
ten'note  for  the  purpose  of  at  once 
bringing  to  a  point  the  basis  on 
which  the  negotiation  was  to  be 
conducted,  and  resorting  on  every 
trivial  occasion  to  that  practice, 
The  first,  it  was  contended^  roust 
accelerate;  the  latter,  it  was  ad- 
mitted, would  delay  the  negotja<» 
tion;  and  it  would  be  therefore 
carefully  avoided,  as  it  was  his  ma-j 
jcsty's  wish  that  no  delay  should 
takepl^ce.  * 

Genlei-ftl  Clarke,  with  somethii^ 
li]ce  an  in^uatliM^that'ah  uttfair 
adjutage-  "Cims  taken  by  thfr  go- 
vevnment-  of '  Oteat-^Brifain,  an- 
noUflded,  tfcsft  is  there  hadbeen  two 
,  plenipoteinittri^s  ttJ>pokittdt  by  hi$ 
majesty,  it  was  the  ehipefof s  in- 
dention to  do  tlie  same;iiud.tfaat  the 
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name  of  tbe  .person  selected  vFoold 
be  coramttDicated  to  us.  ' 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  in  the 
<ourse  of  this  conversation  lord 
Yarmouth  recalled  to  general 
Claike^s  recollection*,  ^hat  in  all 
xhe  interviews  he  had  had  with 
hini>  he  uaiibnnly  stated  the  ud 
pofgidetis  as  the  oaly  basis  upon 
which  he  could  possibly  treat. 
General  Clarke  in  reply  said,  that 
iie  could  make  no  answer  to  what 
lord  Yarmouth  stated,  without  al* ' 
^uding  to  conversations  which  he 
affected  to  consider  as  loose,  calling 
diem  <<  dts  romam  poliii^ues  *  f*  at 
the  same  time  by  his  silence  he  clear- 
ly admitted  what  lord  Yarmouth 
snost  distinctly  suted. 

Our  first  interview  terminated 
with  an  appointment  to  meet  at 
lord  Lauderdale's  apartments  on 
Friday  the  8th,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  general  observing  that  it  might 
be  perhaps  necessary  to  put  off  the 
;appointmeat,  as  he  wished  to  have 
full  time  to  consider  the  note  which 
Lad  been  delivered,  and  as  the 
jiew  plenipotentiary  might  wish  to 
have  an  opportunity  carefully  to 
read  the  correspondence  that  hi- 
therto had  taken  place.  He  pro- 
mised at  the  same  time,  if  this  was 
the  case,  lo  give  as  notice  by  writ- 
ing in  the  mornki^ 

On  Friday  the  8th,  at  eleven,  the 
inclosures  {marked  B  and  C)  Vrere 
Jeft.at  Iprd  I^auderdale's  apart- 
•cnents  y,  aad  an  answer  was  sent  to 
(;eneral  Clarke,  stating  that  an  ap- 
pointment had  been  made  by  lords 
XAuderdale  and  Yarmouth  to  re- 
fCeivethe/XUickish  a^mbassador  at 
ibur  o'clock,  and  >  requesting  that 
.the  meeting  shoald  uke  place  on 
Saturday  tne  9th,  at  iioon* 

OeoeralOarke  and  monsieur  de 


Champagny,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, the  newly  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiary, afterwords  put  off  this 
meeting  till  four  o'clock  to-day,  as 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  attend  the 
emperor's  privy^ouncil  at  St. 
Cloud. 

Late.on  Friday  night  lord  Yar- 
mouth received  die  answer  to  the 
'note  delivered  by  lord  Lauderdale, 
a  copy  of  which  {marked  D)  is 
inclosed,  to  which  lord  Lauderdale 
and  lord  Yarmouth  immediately 
returned  the  answer,  also  inclosed* 
(marked  £)• 

General  Clarke  and  M.  dedtam- 
pa^y  came  to  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed at  four  o'clock,  and  a  con- 
versation took  place  which  lasted 
for  upwards  ol  two  hours.  Into 
the  details  of  dits  it  is  impossible 
now  to  enter.  The  general  ghject 
of  it  was  to  engage  Wd  Lauder- 
dale to  depart  from  thei>asis  which 
he  had  insisted  should  be  recog- 
nised, to  prevail  upon  him  to"  con- 
sult his  government,  or  to  take  ten 
or  fifteen  days  for  consideration; 
but  it  terminated  by  lord  Lauder- 
dale's declaring  that  the  last  note 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  prelude  to 
his  deinanding  passports,  for  which 
he  should  apply  to  M*  Talleyrand 
in  the  course  <*f  the  evening. 

The  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
(marked  F)  is  inclosed,  was  dis- 
'patched  to  M.  Talleyrand,  half  a|^ 
iiour  «fter  the  departure  of  tlie  ple- 
nipotentiaries, and  it  appears  hif:hly 
improbable  that  uny  proposition 
should  be  made  which  cuu  alter  our 
resohition  of  leaving  France  the 
moment  tlie  passports  arrive. 

We  have  the  honT)ur  to  be,  &c. 
(6igned)        LAunsftBALE^ 

YARMOt7TH* 
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>iM»  deliyeaid   b^  the.eacl'li«Bff: 
SUtdditi'  tbL|pcbsffdfClarkB^i.i>tt^b^ 

9pOpdM^  witbtjte:lS;o£  tte  Fr«neb-^ 

.  {Thk:mclotayeS;iDef%  related; 

iiiedting.3         I'  --i:^  /    .  >--  *   : 

fd  trt^r-coBjoittitlf^-wirii'  general 
.CtorkdiJ  '^  -  ;:  :  '-  • 
"Tdttrrii indo«ui«  (D)-p--Cop7 of 
•s  note  from  gtneral  Qarke  to  the 
earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Yarinoutb» 
dated  Auguft  8,  1806. — ^Anfwers 
to  No.  14  of  the  French  account* 

Fiftb  inclosure  (E). — Copy  of  a 
tkote  ham  the  earls  of  Lauderdale 
and  Yannouth  to  general  Clarke, 
4dated  August  9*  1806.«-Answers 
to  No.  15  m  die  French  account. 

Sixth  inclosure  (F).— Copy  of  a 
note  from  the  earls  of  Lauderdale 
And  Yarmouth  to  M.  Talleyrand, 
^bted  Aug.  9f  I806.--Corre8ponds 
Vith  No*  16  m  the  French  account. 

No.  36. 
Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
.    carls   of  Lauderdale  and  Yar- 
mouth to    Mr.  secretary   Fox, 
,  fdated  Paris,  August  U,  lj806.— 
Received  Augusc  13. 

Paris,  Augl  11,J806. 
Sir,«-In  our. last  dispatch^ .  of 
the  9th  instant,  -we  fydi  die*  ho> 
ttour  of  infonnang  yoQ»  that 
<m  that:  ^eniii^  we  had"'df»- 
^itli  for  passports  to  iretnEn  to 
England,  anda)fioforlvpas^ort&*- 
a  courier  •«*d''-inttiniled  to  imye  di- 
spatched inwnediaiely^  We '  haivie 
only  now  co'iraeaticm  diat,  on  Sun* 
day  at  elev^*  o'ikii6k, '  wc;  sentithe 
mdosure  fmrbedi A)>  renewiucg 
our  demand;' aild  that  this. morn- 
ing, haiirmg  secetved  no  answer  to 


ekIiBr  ^nptj/Ak^XkAt  j>^  fBclosnre 
(tbakkodlil  was.4t»tt0  M.  TaU 
Hi^witdhi'h6u^  Rnit  #Aiuoiu 
TfaeooUrie^BasiliCciiy  who<«cricd  the 
note,  rernnMd;ft00lr  after  to  mibrm 
lifl^  dfiit'lie  was  directcdm  M^  TaU 
UjiMd'\  house* fojjO'^-' the  Fo^ 
TfngUG&t^f  /wheveheaceordbgiy 
wenl/Jnit  ^^a&  Md^hsit  no.  commv*  ^ 
nica£ion..WQald  be  receiTed  there 
tiU  betT)99en  twelve^  and  onei 
"  We  then  hegged  of  Mr.  Cod« 
dard  to  go  himself  to  the  Foreif^* 
Office^  and  delirer/  the  letter:  hd 
found  diat  the  clerks  had  only  just 
arrived,  and  that  M.  Talleyrand 
was  gone  to  6t.  Cldudf  not  to  re« 
tmn  till  four  o'clock,  -  .     ' 

At  half  after  five  we.  reeeit^d 
from  Messrs.  Clarke  and  de  Cham* 
pagny  an  official  note  (marked  C). 
Immediately  upon  th^' receipt  of 
this  note»  we  wrote  the  icdositre 
(marked  D)  to  M.  Tajle^n^ 
and  received  finmhim^  ^.nhi^ 
o'clock,  an  answer  (marl(ed£)| 
which  is  also  inclosed*  .    • 

Thd  indosura  (marked  rF) -is 
the  reply  to  the  officialoote,  wiiiclt 
we  intend  to  sexid  the  moment  if 
can  be  copied* ^ 

Addition  by  the  earl  of  Yazmoiat]u 

As  the  iPrencIi  Jrovemmtnt  luMi 
in  every  instance  fidmitted  the  er« 
actness  of  '  the  'tommunlcaftons 
tnade  by  fhe^  I  beg  leave,  in  i^. 
tion  tc^  thit'dispiktch,  ^o  i^nnirki 
thiK'the  intention  expreaied'tD  m# 
hv  the  Fresch  go^^i^iameni^  as  tkdft 
-^hifih  Iliads  them*pK«<ier  commit 
'nicatmg  thi^cHigb  mf  cbitniifilnuber 
thanoDfifipier,  MrBs^ttfrewx^  I6 
his:ms^tt7t's  gx>i)Cimm«Bt  thdr  lea^* 
diness  ,'ta;vestoie)htsiiiiMtsty^s<3«r- 
jnAn^onAsiim^in.ueCf  but  that  for 
lobVtottSDoatoiis  dua  eooMnot  be 
expressed\0n<paper:till  every  other 
^condition,  of  the  treaty  should  be 
setded. .  .        * 

.First 
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Tid^^roiA  the:Wlt^of  I^btrdlOe/ 
and  Yuidbonth'^o  H^lfzilB^^rviad^ 

a*  note  from  the  ^«afk  of  Lani^«- 
4Ale  aniYiirmottdi'TO  M/T^Hejr- 
rand,  idatied  AugudC  1  Iv  1806.«i^ 
Giveii  correc^y  in  the  Moniteiirw  . 

Third,  incltfiure  (a).-^Cdpy  of 
a  note  from  Meisi^.  X^hatnpagiiy 
^d  Clatke  to  the  eark  ofliauder- 
dale  and'^Yamiooth,'  dated  August 
Jl,  1806,*--Giren  correctly  ixi  the 
Moniteui^. ' 

Fourth  inclo8ure(D);—»Cq>y- of 
a  nbte  from  the  earls  of  Lauderdale 
and  Yarmouth  to  M.  :iyieyrand, 
dated  Atigast  11,1 806;--^orrect- 
ly  gjvcn  m  the  Montteut* 

Fifth  irxlosure  (  g )  .-^-^^opy  of  a 
nate  from  M*  Tafleyrahd  to  th^ 
eafis  of  Lauderdale  and  Yarmouth, 
dated  Aumit  1 1,  l806.*-Correctly 
given  in  tm  Monitear. 

Sixth  inclotere  (F)>-^cmy  of  a 
note  from  the  earb  of  Lauderdale 
tfnd  Yarmouth  to  Messrs*  Cham* 
pagny  and  Qarke,  dated  Atig.  U, 
1806,— Correctly  ^ven  m  the  Mo* 
ly^eur.  ^  ' 

jExtj;^  pom  a,  dWpatcb  from  Mr. 

.V'^iS^fltary   Fox  to  the  earls  of 

nLai^erdaleandVarmoutbydated 

^i'l^^vniK^-street^  Aug.^ llp^  1806. 

^  ^i '  Dosniing*9treet,  Aug«  14, 1 800. 
IfMM^  Jurd^^The^xrieg^er,  Ba- 
filiire^^armied  (lerv  earlf- this  mom- 
higf^jMk'tistdtspaichem  f^ith  trtiich 
^cn^rksrdpt^pt^ had  c^mfipd 'him' ; 
Ind  tiidtifi^it  appears  tebic'proba- 
Ue)thafO .  before  the  catf  again  reach 
Para.yMfir  lordfilMpl^  wiH  'he  no 
lon^r  titere,  yet»  as  tbeve  is*  still  a 
possibrift^r^  fh>m  die: last  note  from 
the  French  plenipotentiarieiy'  that 
the  negotiation  may  proc^  on 


tll^bsm^eiIltaic)i^^fi9r5t^y  joftr 
iBStruicdoiiSy^it  has  ihtan  jodadi 
praperthx^no  fene  iht(ald  bti^Xoifr 
mi[^8patctts^haii»  in  ^rdar.ditt 
yoaioaly^K  kp^setf  tfihit  mtQOiF 
ty's  fidl  approbation  of  tb9rt(tnm. 
Uihe  dimn^t-jiocaa'Wbldi  bt^ 
been  defivered .  on  youi^part  nno$ 
the  ^rl  of  l^attderdale's  ^frrtral  tl 
Bam.  ^  Asno  oSierpoltit'butihat 
of^  the  general  basis  -of  n^gocTstiM 
has  yet.  been  brousfht  into  diwati^ 
sion,  nothin^.necd  be  added  to  ch«h 
former  instructions^  by  which  tb# 
coinaa  rfany  farther  discmeient 
that  WBf  take  place  it  stiQ  to  bo 
entirely  guided.    .. 

■;  No",  si ' .  f ' . 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  frozn.  Mr^  se- 
cretary Fbr  to  the  e:irl^^  pi  Xwr 
derdale^  sind.  Yaruioutlii    ddtei 

.  Downing^tt^et,  Au^,  l^  18<^ 

Downing««tTeet,A^rl4,lsp6« 
.  My  k)rds» — Jiis  maiefity^3  Berm 
▼ants  have  obsenredfirofP^fhedir 
spatches  receiTed».that.  i$)9tni;t^foQK 
luivebeen  thpo^s^  eat  by  tb^rencH 
goremment'^of  a  daspo^iiionjon^  thi» 
part  of  this  country  to  gain  some 
unfair  advantage  by  employing  of 
two  plenipotentiaries  in  the  present 
discussions.  That  gevefnmeiu  h.is 
since  taken  the  obvious  modd  of 
counteracting  this  advantage  (if 
any  such  there  was)  -by  nammg*  oa 
its  part  alsor  a  second  plenipoteiv- 
tiary.  Buttheking's  goverai^ent 
IS  dettrousy  while  it  adheres  steadU 
ly  to  theYubstance  of  those  potn^ 
which  are  thought  £tvto  be  insisted 
dn  for  the  honour,  aad  interest  ^ 
hh  majesty's  'crovn»  to  leave  i^ 
pretence  ibr  cavils  as  to  the  ^rm 
in  whiok  these  discussions  :aj!e  car- 
ried on.  The  adwantage  which 
was  to  be  looked  to  froni  thejaer* 
sonal  share  which  th^  earl  of  Yar« 
mouth  originally  had  in  thes<r  trans^ 
acticmSf  as  the  bearer  of  the  over* 
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tares  maSe.  by  France,  .has  now 
ceased;  and,  while  his  lorcbUp 
tas,  on  the  one. hand,  propcrl]^  re- 
corded his  decisive,  testimony  as  to 
the  reality  oi  -these  overtures,,  and 
ad  to  the  ejcact  terms  of  peace  so^ 
C>flSered,-  the  JFrench  goA':enmient^ 
has,  on  the  otlier  hand,  not  only 
refused  to'  adiiero .  tx)  those  of- 
fers, but  has  expressly  declared, 
iAat .  they  never  can  even  have  en- 
tered iato  their  thoughts.  "  Ja- 
mais- it  fC  a  fn  venir  dans  la  pen- 
ue  de  %a  -tnajati  Vemparcur  des 
franfOtSy  rat  d^Jial'te^  de  prettdr€ 
p9ur  .  bais  de  ,  li  n^'goeiation  P  n\A 
possidetis*."  fV* 

In  this  state  of  things,  tHe  king's 
servants  are  not  aware  of  any  bene-, 
fits  that  would  be  likely,  to  result  to 
his  majesty's  service  from  imposing 
on  lord  Yarmouth  any  further  duty 
in  this  respect.:  nor  do  tliey  wish 
JEhat  any  such  gronnd  for  cavil  as  I 
have  before  alluded  to,  however 
unfounded  it  would  be,  should  he 
left  to  the  enemy. 
.^  They  have,  therefore,  submitted 
it  as  their,  humble  address  to  his 
naajesty,  that,  in  case  of  £he  continu- 
ance of  the  negotiations,  the  French 
minister  should  be  informed,  that 
they  will  henceforth  be  conducted  • 
by  tlie  earl  of  Lauderdale  alone, 
tjie  ^arl  of  Yarmouth- having  ob- 
tained his  majesty's  gracious  per- 
mission to  return  to  England  ;  •  but 
that  his   m;ijesty  docs  not,  on  his 

£art,  make  any  objc^ction  to  lord 
iauderdale's  treating  with  both 
the  persons  who  have  been  named 
by  the  French  govemmau  for  that 
trust :— ^A  proof  perfectly  decisive, 
in  all  its  parts,  that  no  xmfair  ad- 
vantage, stich  a^  the  French,  go^ 
vermnent   appears  to  apprehend, 


can  havf  heen  in  the  king'^coii- 
templadon.    I  am,  &c. 

CJ.Fox. 

No.  39  IS  not  material;  it  merelj 
-informs  Mr.  Fox  that  lord  Lauder- 
dale had  not  received  answers  to 
the  notes  he  had  transmitted^ 

No-  4a 
Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  carl 
of- Lauderdale  to  Mr.  secretai^ 
Fox,  dated  Paris,  Aug.  17, 1«06. 
^^Received  August  22. 

Paris,  Aug.  17i  1 806!. 

Sir, — I  take  the  opportunity  of 
lord  Yarmoutli's  return  to  England, 
to  inform  you,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  majesty's  pleasure  signitied  in 
your  dispatch  of  the,  Hth  instant,  I 
this  morn'mg  wrote  to  his  excellen- 
cy the  minister  for  foreign  a&irst 
stating  to  him  tha^  lord  Yarmouth 
had  his  majesty's  permission  to  re- 
turn to  England;  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  been  praciously  pleased, 
in  the  event  of  the  negotiation  pro- 
ceeding, to  continue  the  future 
management  solely  to  me* 

About  eleven  o'clock  M.  dt 
Champagny  and  general  Clarke 
paid  me  a  visit  of  ceremony ;  lord 
Yarmouth  happened  to  be  with  me 
at  the  time  ;  and  we  menttoned.te 
them  the  change  diat  had  tiiken 
place,  and  showed  them  the  note 
which  I  was  just  about  to  dispatch, 
a  copy  of  which  is  endoeed^ 

The  object  of  the  visit  was  mtai^ 
ly  to  ask  the  plenipotentis^esy-and 
the  gentlemen  attached,  to  the  suit- 
sion,  to  dine  with  Mt  dOiChampag- 
ny  tomorrow.  ,..•  a  . 

Nothing  whatever  was, said  thsit 
related  to  the  n^^t^ation^  and  I 


'^-    *  It  never  could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  h^^uijesty  the  entperar  of  the 

?x^nch,kius:of  {jta^ytJCotdke  for  the  haws  of  the  p^gotiaCion;  tM  u<i /w^u^c/ir. 


believb 
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believe  no 'answer  will  be  given, 
leMer  to  the  note  of  the  llOi>  ot- 
to the  note  sent  to  the  minister  fm: 
foreign  affairs  of  the  ,14th,  till  the 
>Bmperar*s  return  from  Rambouillet, 
which,  they  informed  rae  to-day, 
was  uncertain.  The  mode  in  which 
I  have  mentioned  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  his  majesty's  per- 
mission lo  lord  Yarmouth  to  return 
to  England,  seemed  to  ^e  calcu^ 
Jated  to  afford  as  little  opportunity 
as  possible  to  the  French  govern- 
ment to  cavil  about  a  change  of 
form  in  the  mission. 

I  think  it  proper  to  add,  tliat  in 
"doing  this,  every  facility  was  af- 
forded Ijy  lord  Yarmputli,  who  in 
,  the' handsomest  manner  desired  me 
on  this,  as   on  other  occasions,  to 


j^ovemment  should  increase  theiy 
offers,  in  order  to  separate  his 'msu 
jesty  from  thie  emptor  of  Russia, 
your  lordship  ic  on  all  ^\ich  occa«», 
sions  to  observe,  that  it  is  M.  d*Ou- 
bril's  treaty  alone  that  has  released 
his  majesty  from  the  obligation  not 
to  separate  in  substance  his  treaty 
from  that  of  Russia  ;  an  obligation 
to  which  his  majesty  had  determi^ 
Yied  scrupulously  to  adhere,  and 
from  which,  even  in  point  of  fonn^ 
he  had  departed  no  further  than  he 
had  learnt  to  be  the  wish  of  Russia 
herself. 

Should,  therefore,  M.  d'Oubrilts 
treaty  not  bi#atified,  the  two  courts 
would  revert  to  tJieir  former  situa* 
tion,  with  the  additional  bond  of 
union  which  would  result  from  the 


consider     only    what'  I    thought,  mutual  pro(^s  they  would  thus  have 


most  advantageous  for  the  public 
service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Lauderdale. 

Inclosure  in  No." 40. — Copy  of  ^. 
pote  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
to  M.  Talleyrand,  dated  17th  Aug. 
1806.-— Given  correqtly  in  the 
Moniteur. 

No.  4L    . 
Extract  from  a  dispatch  form  Mn 
.    secretary   Fox    to    the    earl  of 

Xrauderdale,  dated  Downing- 
,   itteeti  August  23d,  1806. 

Dotvning-street>  August 

'    • .  2Sd,  ime. 

My  lord,— The  contents  of '  your 
laft  dipatches  do  not  appear  to  re- 
quire any  particular  answer,  and 
Mi  messenger !«  sent  hack  only  that 
«yoti  may  be  enabled  to  keep  us  re- 
gularly informed  (so  long  as  you 
mall  still  continue  at  Paris)  of  the 
•jstate  of  the  negotiation  there. 

If,  on  the  arrival  ok  any  intelli- 
gence of  the  decision  of  Russia 
fiot  to  ratify  without  the  con- 
ff;nf  pf   t^i$    courts    the  French 


afforded  to  each  other  of  their  re- 
solution to  adhere  invaiiably  to 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  their 
alliance. 

No.  4.2.    • 
Copy  of    a    dispatch    from    lord 
Lauderdale    to     Mr;    secretary 
Fox,  dated  Paris,  Aug.  ^5, 180& 
— Received  September  3..    ^ 

Paris,  August  25, 1806, 
Sir, — In  my  dispatch  of  the  16th 
instant,  1  bad  the  honour  of  trans- 
mitting  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  lord  Yarmoutll  and  myself, 
on  the  14th  instant,  to  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs. 

I  have  now  to  inform  you,  that 
tny  desire  to  combina  with  firmness 
tlie  utmost  degree  of  forbearance, 
that  appeared  to  me  consistent  with 
the  character  with  which  his  ma- 
jesty  h^s  been  pleased  to  invest  me^ 
induced  me  patiently  to  suffer  the 
silence  of  the  Frenqh  government, 
witliout  remark,  from  the  14th  till 
the  22d,  wlieit  I  transmitted  to  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  a  note^ 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  ill,, 
jplose  you  a  copy,  marked  (A). 
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No  notice  having  been  takeo  of 
&I5  note  by  his  excellency,  I  have 
this,  morning  sent  a  second  .note,  gf 
Which  lhay,e  also  tbehonoMT  10^91- 
close  a  cqpii  xn^rkecl  (J3)» 

^  I  have  the  hoap|ip  (o  hf>  iic^ 
(Signed)         LAuDKi^nAiriK. 

<jri»  Tight  hon.  C,  J.  For. 

First  incl<Mure  ( A).r-^<)py  of  a 
note  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdak 
taM*  Tallejrand,  dated.  Aug.  ^ 
J80f>.-^Given  correctly  in  the 
Woniteur, 

Second  inclosure  (B).^»^op7  of 
a  note  from  the  earl  of  Landerdale'- 
fo  M.  Talleyrand*  datid  Aug.  23^ 
1806/ — GiYfsa    correctly    in    the 
Mooiteur. 

No.  43. 
Copy  of  a  .disp^ich  from  the  earl 

o^  Lauderdale  to  Mr.  secretary 

Foxt  daxed  Aug.  99,  1806.~ 

Rec«iived  S^  9. 

Paris»  Ang,  29. 

Sir^i^n  my  last  dispaich,  dated 
Aug.  80,  I  had  the  honour  of  stat- 
ins to  you  the  detail  c£  the  negott- 
atioftml  th«  afternoon  of  that  day. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  nighti  I -re-* 
ctKved  (rom  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  a  note,  intimating  their 
dcjiire  jof  having  a  conference  on 
&  subject  of  a  note  written  by 
l«rd  Yitf  mouth  and  myself  on  the 
11th  of.  the  monthu  Of  thift,  as 
^1  air  of  the'  answer  agreeing  to 
the  i>rpposal,.I  have  tne  hpnotrr 
taendoae^'eopies,  xp^rked  (A  and 

On  the  26th,  at  the  hour  appoint- 
c4^f;I  weotlQ.the^iifficex>f  the  int- 
nf^efjoC  ^  siteriorv  where  I  foan4 
M«.'d^  Ghampogny-'and  geiieral 
Clarke,'  the  two  pienipoteatianes 
of  the  French  govermnent*  The 
ge(ieral  resuk  or  what.^passiBd  im- 
pressed me  with  a  convic^on  thar 
the  French  pkntpoteBtiaries  no 
long^  thought  of  making  peace 


upon  grounds  which  France  was 
iinderstoo4  to  desire  it  at  the 
tiftife  of  lord  Yarmouth's  commu- 
nication j  and  I  am  confident  that 
tjie  part  J  bore  in.  the  discussion 
thoroughly  satisfied  them,  that  I* 
was  resolved  firifily  to  adhere  to 
the^round, which  I  had  taken  in  the 
notie  \of  the  lltfi/ on  which  J 
was  ,;inviied  to  'liear  their  rc- 
marirs.  \   \  . 

*rhe  hour  of  dinner  {erminat«4 
oui*  tonference  j  the  '  renewal  of 
which/  on  iiny  day  t  diould  same, 
was  after  dinn^  i^inxiously  solicited 
by  M.  de  phamoagny.  t  pb}ecte^ 
teit,  as  apparently  unneces^;^,  and' 
only  calculated  to  protract  my  stay 
in  Vbis  country  to  no  purpose }  but, 
before  I  left  him,  expressed  my 
willingness  to  comply  once  ipore 
with .  the  wishes  of  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  as  a  further  mark 
of  my  anxiety  to  do  any  thine  which 
even  they  could  think  had  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  that  peace  which 
his  majesty  was  so  anxious  to  ac» 
comnlibh  on  equitable  terms ;  and 
anotncr  meeting  was  fixed  to  take 
place  oh  Friday  the  27tli,  at  three 
o'clock. 

On  the  27th,  af^^r  dinner,  I  had 
a  very  long  conference  with  Ae 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the 
substance  of  which  confirmed  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  antecedently 
formed.  In  the  course  of  diis  con- 
ference, the  minister  frequently  al- 
luded to  the  sitpatfon  of  Hanover, 
and  stated,  within  eight  jand  fofty 
hours  its^-fate  must  be  determined 
for  ever.  He  seemed  much  sttr- 
pristd^fittLt  nothing  appeared  to 
lAake  any  finpression  on  me,  fire- 
cmehtlT'  r0{>eating  that  in  getting 
Uie  Cape,  Malta,  and  his  majettyV 
Hanoverian  cfonoiliions,  I  shoidd 
xAake  a^lonovs  j^de  i  ilhd  assor- 
ing  Tfie,  ^tktt  if  this  o^portu^. 
should  belost^  be  did  not  foies« 
■'     "  "any 
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any  means  by  "which  peace  could 
^  he  attained,  as  the  emperor  was  de- . 
termined  to  m;ike  war  all  his  lite^ 
rather  than  yield  any  part  of  the 
territory  of  France,  the  inte- 
grity of  which  ke  had  sworn  to 
maintain. 

Our  conTersatlon  ended  by  my 
a^uring '  him,  at  the  time  I  waa 
s£out  to  retire,  that  while  these 
fentiments  continued  to.  prevail  in 
this  ^ouiip-y,  it  was  impossible 
peace  shVuld^  h/c  made ;  and  that, 
with  the  knowledge  I  npw  possessed 
of' the* opinions  entertained  by. the 
French,  goyernmtm,  I  could  not 
jfcquTt  myself  of  trifling,  .if  1 
i^buld  remain  any.  longer  to  carry 
on  what  1  must .  consider  as  a 
farce. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  all 
that  has  taken  place,  I  h.ive  there- 

*  fore,  this  moniing, resolved  to  bring 
^ings  to  a  point,  by  delivering  to 
tljic  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
the  detailed  note  of  which  I  inclose 
a  copy  ( marked  D ) . 

I  am»  &.C* 
X  (Signed)        Lauderdale. 

First inclosure  (A). — Copy  of  a 
note  from  Messrs.  Champagny  and 
Clarke  to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale, 
dated  Aug.  25,  1806.— Given  in 

•  ibe  Moniteur. 

, Second  inclosure  (B). — Copy  of 
a  pote.  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
ta^Messrs*  Champagny  and  Clarke, 
dat^4  Aug.  25.-T-Civ6n  in  the  Mo- 
Titf^ur.    • 

I  ;)7hurd  iiKlofiure  (C).— Copy  of 
a  note  from  the^earl  o^  Lauderdale 
t*^  M- .  T^eX"^"'^^  dated  ?aris, 
August  27.— !vlercly  staters  thai:  liis 
lordsiiip  agree?;  to  ha^e  :  another 
cpnf^rence. 

Fourth  inclosuf^  (p)*r^Cpj>y  of 
a  note  from  che-earl  of  Lauder^e 
to  Messrs.  Champagny  and  Clark^ 
dated  Aug.  29.— Given  in  the  Mo- 
niteur. 
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Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
eaYl  xf  Lauderdale  to  Mr.  Be*     • 
cretary ,  Fox,*  dated  Paris,  Au- 
gust 30,  iSp6.— Received  Stj^ 
tember  3. 

Paris,  Aiig.  50, 1806:; 

Sir,— fWhen  I  reflect  on  the  con- 
tents of  die  dispatch  I  had  the  ho- 
Uptrr  p{  making-  up  for  you  yester- 
day«  I: cannot  help  anticipating 
the  surprise  with  which  you  must 
r^etve  ehe  intelligence,  that  I  am 
now,  under  an  engagement  to  re- 
new the  conference  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  France,  on  Thursday 
the  4th  of  September. 

On  gouig  yesterday,  at  three  oV 
clock,/to  the  office:  of  "the  minister 
of  the  interior,  I  confess  I  did  not 
foresee  the  possifcalitr  of  any  thing 
occurring  that  could  prevent  xttf 
executmg    the    resolution    I    had 
formed,   of  demandinir  .pastportt 
this  morning,    and    of   returning 
immediately  to  England.     I  (rust 
I  need  scarcely  assure  you,  jthaft  I 
have  as  strong  an    impression  ac> 
any  man  can  have,  of  ithebad  coni 
sequences  that  may  attend  exhibit- 
ing any    tiling  which  loolts    libft 
versatility  of  conduct  ;    and  yet^ ' 
under  the  circmnstances  hi  which  I 
found  myself  placed,  I  'am  satifp^' 
fied  I  had  no  choice,  and  thut  I" 
co\dd  not  refuse,  with. propriety^ 
the  sdiciraiioas  of  the  French  pie* 
nipotentiaries  to  renew  the  con- 
jference..     •     '    "    ^  .<?'    •         » 

At  the  conhiienoement  of  our* 
iiiterview,  I  perc«iircclia  idBspoiftioft 
td  gneateiL>  cordiality  tfaiin  I  had 
hstherto  experience dv  ^  To  M.  de 
Chatnpagny^  inquiiy,  whediet 
thsy  had  been  fbrtunatB  enough  bj\ 
wiaat  they  had  said:  ixi'  induce  me' 
to  <Ieliver  the  projact  of  a  treaty, 
I  answered  by. recalling  to -his  re- 
collection the  reasons  I  had  for- 

roerly 
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mcrly  stated  for  declining  ^uch  a 
proceeding,  till  the  b:isis  that  had 
originally  been  proposed  was  ac;ain 
fornially  recognised';  ai^d  I  iiTforni- , 
ed  him,  tbat,  in  order  to  gi^^e  then 
an  accurate  View  of  my  conception 
of  ihe  subject,  I  had,  prepared  a 
note  which  I  wished  to  submit  to 
them»  delivering  to  them  the 
itoie,^  a  copy  of  which  I  had  tlie 
feonour  of  inclosing  in  my  dispatch 
of  August  '29. 

After  reading  this  note,  and  ob- 
serving in  general  that  they  did  not 
tnow  whether,  if  we  should  cpme 
to  a  particular  explanation,  we 
inighf  not  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
<!oincident  in  its  etTects  with  the  ob- 
ject I  had  in  view  j  when  I  inbisted 
on  the  general  principle,  they  enter- 
ed into  a  deuil  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  some  immediate  deter- 
jnination  ontlie  subjecc  of  HanDver, 
and  a/terwards  stated  theh-  views 
as  to  tac  French  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  Dutch  colonies, 
St.  Lucie,  and  Tobago  ;  on  all  of 
which,  they  talked  in  a  siyle  so  per* 
feclly-  different  from  any  thing  I 
had  before  heard,  that  I  should 
tiot  be  more  surprised  if,  at  our  next 
conference,  they  were  'u  give 
them  up,  tlian  I  was  at  the 
change  of  tone  manifesied  on  tliis 
occasion. 

A  great  deal  more  passed  in  the 
ijfray  of  general  conversation,  all 
of  which  tended  to  show  me,  th-it, 
although  they  were  stiil  at  a  wide 
distance  from  such  terms  as  I  could 
accede  to,  thoy  had  wonderfully 
rrfaxed/from  the  tone' tiny  had  an- 
tecedently assumed. . 

M.  de  Champagny  then  invited 
me  to  name  a  day  for  resuming 
our  conference.  To  this,  I  d^i:i- 
dedly  objected, .  admitting, .  at  the 
same  time,"  that  they,  had  made 
concessions  in  the  course  of  our 
discussion  j  but  adding,  that  they 
2 


were  still  so  far  from  agreeing  to* 
admit  what'  the  English  govern-' 
mcnt  uniformly  conceived  the  ori^ 
ginal  proposition  to  have  conveyedr 
tliat  I  could  not  yet  indulge  any* 
hopes  of  our  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  should  merefiKre  fed 
it  necessary  to  tennmate  my  mis- 
sion. 

M;de  Champagny  asked  ms  with 
some  'warmth^  whetl^r  I  wished 
for  peace  on  the  terms  which  I  my- 
sdf  had  stated  ?  Whether  I  thought 
myself  authorised,  after  the  con- 
cessions they  had  just  made,  to  re- 
fuse them  time  to  consider  how 
much  further  they  might  go  ?  and 
whether  I  might  not  reasonably 
entertain  hopes  that,  \^th  a  litdtf 
time,  the  differences  which  appear* 
ed  now'  to  separate  us,  might 
vanish  ? 

On  receivinar  sudi  a  remon- 
strance, I  thougnt  it  impossible  not 
to  agree  to  a  renewal  of  the  con^ 
ference ;  and,  after  some  conversa- 
tion, Thursday  was  fixed  for.  ther 
day  of  our  meeting. 

No.  *5. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  earf 
Spencer  to  the  earl  of  Lauder^ 
dale,  dated  Downing-st;reet,  Sep 
tember4,  1806. 

Downing-street,  Sept.  4, 1 806. 

My  lord,~-I  api  commanded  by 
his  ma'fcsty  to  inform  your  lord- 
sfilp,  tliat  he  is  pleased  to'approye 
t'n'.ircly  the  conduct  you  neld  in 
the  circumstances  detailed  in  yotior 
last  dispatches,  and  to*  express  hiy 
majesty's  satisfaction  in  the  good 
effect  whicV  appears  to  have'TCSult* 
ed  from  it.*  "  - 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark^ 
that  as  the  French  plenipotentiaria 
have  not  bound  themselves  as  yet 
by  written  note,  nor  have  even  in 
conversatio^i  agreed  to  replace  the 
negotiatia& 
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negotiation- upon  its  truf*  basis,  tlie 
present  appearances  of  greater  fa- 
cility on  their  part,  may  probatly 
arise'  only  from  their  desire  of 
Iseepmg  your  lordship  at  Paris  till 
the  answer  from  Petersbur^h  shjill 
be  received ;  an  object  which  your 
lordship's  last  note  had  shov/n  diem 
they  could  no  longer  accomplish, 
without  some  departure  from  the 
ground  on  \trhich  they  have  hi'thcrto 
/  stdbd. 

If  the  Russian  treaty  shall  not 
be  ratified,  his  majesty  is  then  (as  I 
have  already  observed  to  your 
lordship)  replaced,  with  respect  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  die  sa^me 
situation  as  before  die  signature  of 
M.  d'Oubril's  treaty ;  but  with  th'e 
additional  tie  which  the  two  courts 
would  in  that  case  feel,  from  the 
fresh  proofs  each  will  have  given 
to  the  other  of  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  s}stem  of  alliance  ;  and  it 
will  tlien  be  necessary  tha^t  our 
peace  shall  be  so  far  made  depend- 
ant on  that  of  Russia  as  is  pointed 
oiit  in  the  Instructions  originally 
given  to  lord  Yarmouth. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we 
have  received  the  important  intclli- 
geoce  contained  in  tlie  indorsed 
papers*,  copies  of  which  I  have 
thouj^ht  it  necessary  to  forward  to 
you,  without  a  molkieiit's  delay,  for 
your  information  ;  the  case  is  al- 
ready provided  for  in  this  dispatch  ; 
and  in  the  present  state  of  our  in- 
fbrma^on.on  the  subject,  I  Have. 
nothing  to  svdd  to  what  is  above 
staged.  A  few  .^ay^  will  now  pro- 
bably put  Hs  in  possession  of  the 
farther .  ^iews  aud  intentions  of 
•  Russia,  to  which  reference  must  of 
#ourse  he  had  in  O'ery  succeeding 
stage  of  the  negotiation ;  aud  as  I 
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shall  lose  no  time  in  transmitting^ 
to  your  lordship  such  fresh  instruct 
tlons  as  diesc  may  give  rise  to,  so 
we  shall  be  anxious  to  hear,  as 
soon  as  possible,  from  you,  what 
effect  diis  event  may  produce  on 
die  disposition  of  the  French  go* 
vernment. 

No.  46. 

Extract  from  a  disfatch  from  the 

ead  of  Lauderdale  to  Mr.- '  seei 

Fox,  dated  Payrs,  Sept.  4,  1806- 

Received  Sept.! 7.  r 

Paris,  Sept.  4,  is06. 
Sir,— In  my  last  dispatch  I  in, 
formed  you,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  solicitations  of j^bepleni  potent  * 
tiaries  of  France,  urged  in  the  maa« 
ner  I  there  stated  to  you,  I  had  con- 
sented to  a  renewal  of  tht  conference 
diis  day, at  three  o'clock. 

About  half  past  tvvo  I  received 
from  M.  Talleyrand  a  note,  a  copy 
of  which,  marked  A,  as  well  as  of 
niy  answer,  marked  B,  I  now 
inclose. 

On  going  to  M.  Talleyrand^ 
office,  I  found  him  just  returned 
from  St.  Cloud.  He  be^an  by  in* 
forming  me,  that  till  yesterday  they 
had  received  no  xcertain  informa* 
tion  from  Petersbfirghj  but  that 
the  courier  who  arrived  last  night, 
had  brought  intelligence  that  the 
emperor  had  positively  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  He  stated  that' 
he  had  the  emperor's  ordws  to  say» 
that  this  change  in  circirnistanceg. 
would  certainly  induce  him  ta 
make  peace.with  England  on  more 
favourable  terms  dian  he  wonld;^ 
otherwise  have  at  present  consented 
to  J  and  further  to  declare,  that  as 
he  would  find  it  ne9essary  to  give 
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to  his  plenipotentiaries  new  instmo 

UonSf  so  he  tbought  it^propsr  to 

communicate  this  to  me.  that  I 

might  write  to  my  court  to  receire 

also  such   further    instructions  as 

they  might  think  proper  to  gi^e. 
In  answer  to  a  question  which  I 

aslcedi— whether  there  was  any  rea-* 

son  to  expect  the  arrival  of  any 

miniuer  to  renew  the  ncgotl;iuon 

en  the  part  of  Ruisia,w.he  sai^  that  ^ 
.  no  information  on  tliat  suhjeet  had 

been  received,    pa  uikingleave  I 

assured  M«Talleyra&d  that  I  should 

report  to  you  the  apparent  openness 

with  which  the  communicatton  had 

been  maule»  and  chat  I  should  dis- 
patch a  courier  this  evbning  vnth 
'  $he  ipfomattoa* 

Erst  indosurt  ^).— Copy  of  a 

note  from  M.  Talleyrand  to  ihe 

•arl  of  Lauderdale,  dated  Sep- 

tembK  4th,  1806. 

Fiarisy  4th  Sept.  1806* 

The  minister  for  foreign  affhirs 
bas  received  the  orders  of  his  ma- 
jeity  the  emperor  and  king,  to  hold 
m  conference  this  day  with  bis  excel- 
lency lord  Lauderdale.  He  has 
therefore  the  honour  tp  propose  to 
ha  excellency  to  call  at  the  office 
for  foreign  affahrs  at  half  past  two. 
He  b€»gs  him  to  accept  Uie  assu- 
tancci  (?  his  high,  consideration. 

Second  indosnre  (B).-— Copy  of  a 
note  from  the  earl  of  Lapderdale 
to  M.Talleyrand,  dated  Sept.  4, 
1806. 

Paris,  Sept.  4, 180&— Half 
j>ast  two,  P.M. 

*  Lord  Lauderdale  htbthis  instate 
received  the  note  dated  the4th  Sep* 
tembery  by  whi^  his  excdlcficy 
the  minister  for  foreign  aiBun  pro* 
poses  to  lord  Lauderdale  a  confe- 
rence at  his  excellency's  office  this  the  first  piac£^  wpresent  tQ  Us 
4ay  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  Fvench  govcrnawiH,  that  dbe  9t% 

This  invliation  was  not  delivexed  f  di  al  to  xatilf  M^Qabr iP«  tiMF*. 

to 


at  lord  Lauderdale's  hotel  till  half 
past.t«t%  the  time  iypecified  for  the 
c^nfereiyre  :  but  lord  Lauderdble 
wiD  have  great  pleiMire  in  Y^akiii|r 
upon  his  excelWocy  m  a  quarter  S 
an  hoar  al  furthest. 

No.  47. 

Extract,  from  a  dispatch  frofti  the 

'earl  of  Lauderdale  t.)  Mr.  secretary 

Fox,  dated  Paris,  Sept.  7. 1806.— 

Received  Sept.  11.— This  merely 

requires  fresh  instructions.  ' 

No*  48. 

Extract,  from  a  dispatch  ftom  Mr. 
secretary  Windham  to  the  ear! 
of  Lauderdale,  dated  Dovning- 
street,  Sept.  70, 1806. 

Downingistreet,  Sept.  10, 180C. 
My  lord,-«Yxior  lordshm's  dis- 
patch of  Sept.  4,  has  not  hBtd  to 
en^^e  his  majesty's  mottaeriouf 
attentioa.  The  imiguage  held  by 
M.  Talleyrand  appeals  direaled 
to  the  object  of  ei^giag  his  ma* 
jestytn  a  separate  n^gotiiitioii,  t» 
the  exclusion  of  Russia;  bttt  die 
interetts  both  of  this  eomitry  and 
of  Ettrope  have  always  been  con- 
sidered here  as  esseatiaily  conneoo- 
ed  with  ^  nwinfaMM*  af  tlie 
strictest  miinn  nf  ffwmrili  and  mci 
sures.  between  his  fliajart|r  <»d-the 
enperwof  Rttssfau  ttifti$wUk'^Btf 

apparem    rffiJMian  «f  Ail  ml^ 

citde  in  the 

by  M.d«QirtnkrMfto; 
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has  replaced  the  two  ccmrtfl  in  their 
fntm^  state  of  close  and  intiihate 
alliance  ;  and  tfiuf'any  Jrtt^pt  on 
the  part  of  Frmaetb'sep^fdi^  them* 
muu  Ii«nceforth  be  con^dered  as 
hopelss. — She  can  aow  form  no 
cxpcffutiop  that  she  can  couchide 
peace  with  either  of  thcnii  until  the 
ne^osiatioo  with  the  other  shnll  be 
brought  to  the  same  con^clusion. 

With  respect  to  the  separate  in- 
teres:s  of  Great  Brit.iin,  jiis  majes- 
ty adheres  to  the  basis  originally 
proposed  to  hJim  by  France,  and 
on  which  your  lordship  had  so  of- 
it^n  had  occasion  to  insistt  thut  of 
the  lift  fossideSiSj  for  the  two  po'.ws 
and  their  allies  m  all  parts  o^  the 
world,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Hanover,  as  having  been  DriginaUy 
atucired  on  grounds  which  cannot 
be  defended. 

This  is  the  ofier  of  France  as 
ori^naliy  made  to  hi^  majesty  ;  it 
is  the  deifoand  on  which  his  majesty 
still  thought  £t  to  tniist,  when  ap- 
parently abandoned  •  by  Russia  ; 
and  his  majesty  has  no  desire  of  in« 
creasii^  it  uader  circumstances 
w^iich,  ac0»rdiiig  to  the  avowal  of  , 
Fmnd^  harMtf,  eatkle  his  majes* 
ty  taexiittct  momfevourable  condi- 
tions tfaui^mce  has  lat^y  been  in- 
djm^M&Wtsmi&a^o.  ThetOifosddeia 
tlttsdiMrlM^Mttst/lv)Ti0«er,  now 
HM^tfiilbdlMMfeBr^  ttiigikm  of 

Inadfr  io 


No.4d. 


F.xtrrttt  of  a'liJfspatch  ffwtt  the  earl 
cf  Lauderdale  to  eari  Spencer, 


d^ted  Pars,  Sept.  18,  ISOS.— 
Received  Sept.  22. 

Paris,  Sept.  18,  ISOS. 

My  lord, — I  had  the  honoiir  of 
receiving  the  dispatch,  signed'  by 
Mr.  secretary  Windham,  dat^cd 
September  10,  late  in  the  evening 
of  Friday  last. 

Uxifortunately  I  had  a  sllg'it  de- 
gree of  fever  for  four  days  preced- 
ing,' and  I  was  never  more  unfit 
than  on  Saturday  morning  16  at- 
tend to  business  of  such  magni- 
tude. '  ■      ' . 

On  considering  the  In^triiftions 
contained  in  the  dispatch  \tfth  all  . 
the  attention  I  could,  they  appear- 
ed to  me  to  relate  to  two  distinct 
subjects:  first,  to  tfcre  form  and* 
manner  in  which  liis  -majesty 
thought  proper  that  1'  shotdd'  con- 
duct the  negotiation  ;  secoffAy,  to 
the  terms  which,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries, 
it  is  proper  to  ask. 

To  this  distinction  I  conceive  it; 
to  be  the  more  necessary  for  me  to  * 
attend,  because  1  thought  it  regular* 
and  proper  to  address  what   I  had 
to  say  on  the  first  poinrto  the  ml- , 
nister  of  foreign'  affairs.     Where-'' 
a»  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
should   the  government  authorise 
them  to  proceed,  seemed  the  pro- ' 
per  channel  of  comniunTcation  on 
the  second. 

.In. pursuance  of  th*s  idea,  1  im- 
mediately wrote  a  note,  a  copy  of 
which  (^m:irked  A)  I  inclose,  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Talleyrand,  whicli 
I  sent  by  Mr.  Goddard  in  the  even- 
ing, as  I  was  mvself  confined  to 
bed.  •  ' 

On  Monday,  aboat  five  o'clock, 
M.  Talleyrand  called  ;  and  though 
I  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  I  re- 
solved to  admit  him.  He  sat  up- 
wards of  half  an  hour.  The  out-' 
line  of  his  conversation  consisted 
in  his  expressing  a  des'ue  to  hive  a 
(P)  full 
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'  full  communication  trith  fn^,  m 
his  assuring  me  that  if  the  diffitiul* 
ties,  in  respect  of  form,  could  be 
got  over,  he  did  not  think  the  ob- 
jections to  the  terms  vould  be  npa-  , 
terial,  and  that,  where  peace  was 
seriously  in  view,  as  it  was  with 
them,  if  figured' as  an  object  of 
such  importance,  as  to  give  a  dis- 
position to  accommodate^bout  con- 
ditions:— in  a  word,  that  he  had 
little  doubit  tliat  he  and  I  would 
arrange  the  business. 

On  my  part,  I  stated,  tliat  I 
was  afraid  lie  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
position that  I  might  give  way  m 
some  of  the  points  in  question, 
which  I  thougnt  it  fair  to  assure 
him  at  once  w-as  impossible.  I 
itated  to  him  generally  thie  de- 
mauds  I  was  to  make  on  the  part 
of  England,  which  would  no  way 
vary  from  the  terms  we  had  ori- 
ginally understood  to  have  been 
proposed  ;  and  that  he  must  expect ' 
i  would  be  as  positive  in  relation 
to  the  conditions  for  Russia,  with 
which  he  was  acqjuainted,  as  I 
should  be  with  respect  to  any  point 
more  peculiarly  of  Britisli  interest. 
I  then  thought  it  right  to  introduce 
.  the  subject  of  my  having  no  pow- 
ers  from. Russia,  observing,  that 
although  there  might  be  some  irre- 
guhiT  ity  in  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
yet  that,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  case,  it  seemed 
unavoidable,  because  the  principles 
and  feelings  of  his  majesty  would 
•  never  permit  him  to  think  of  treat-, 
ing,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
ensure  to  tlie  court  of  Petersburgh 
"  an  honourable  peace,  at  themoment 
that^eace  should  be  fconcluded  be- 
tween England  and"  France  ;  and 
that  unless  I  could  be  allowed  to 
state  the  objects  of  Russia,  this 
.  could  hardly  be  eflfected. 

.  He  assMred  me  that  they  would 
^ive  all  objections  with  regard  to 


form,  .and  that  they  would  be  per- 
fectly ready  to  hear  me- on  ike  sub- 
ject of  ar  treaty  <)f-peaLce  witk  Rus- 
sia ;  his  objection  to  my  proposal 
beiiig  founded,  not  on  the  circum- 
stance of  my  wanting  powers  from 
Russia,  but  on  the  very  unusual 
proposal  of  concluding  a  treatyt 
which,  when  signed,  was  only  to 
take  place'  in-  a  certain  event-  I 
mentioned  to  him  that  the  same 
thing  had  been  done  at  Pans  in 
1782,  when  Mr.  Oswald  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  Mr.  Adams. 

During  the  whole  of  this  conver-* 
sation,  I  had  gone  even  out  of  my 
way  to  repeat  to  him  the  necessity 
of  his  laying  his  account  with  my 
adhering  rigidly  ^o  the  terms  I  had 
detailed  ;  and  yet  he  left  me  widi 
su^h  expressions  as  could,  not  ^1 
to  create  a  belief  that  be  intended 
to  accede  to  my  propositions. 
'     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c« 

(Signed)    LAVDRRDAI.C. 

First  inclosure  (A). 

Copy  of  a  note  from  the  earl  of 

Lauderdale  to  M.  Talleyrand, 

dated  Sept.  13, 1806. 

.     Paris,  Sept.  IS,  1806. 

The  undersigned,  plenipotentia* 
ry  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  lost 
no  time  in  transmitting  to  his  comt 
the  communication  which  his  excel* 
lency  the  minister  ft)r  foreigti  aifiairt 
made  to  him  <m  Thnrgday,  the  4ch 
instant ;  and  he  now  hastens  to  »• 
ply  to  "^at  commiknicatioat  by  in* 
forming  his  excellendy  of  tht  line 
of  conduct  his  mrijesty  ha»<iboii^ls 
proper  to  direct  him  to  puarsue  im^ 
der  the  pi  eseht  cilrtimisfiaxices.  ^i 

His  BritaTinic  inaj^scy^Mrans* 
ions  to  maintain  the  intimaie  «aii«- 
nectibn  and  alliance  which  subttst 
between  his  inajttty  tod  the  asipe* 
rot  of  all  the  Russias,  nataraUy 
find«  in  the  recent  conduct  i»f ^ 

illiu« 
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illustrious  ally,  and  in  thp  proofs 
which  he  lias  lately  aiForded  of  the 
interest  which  he  takes  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
general  happiness  of  Europe,  addi- 
tional motives  not  to  .separate,ia  any 
case,  his  interests  from  those  of  the 
court  of  St.  Petcrsburgh. 

It  h  not,  however,  *the  intention 
of  his  majesty  to  carry  this  princi- 
ple further  than  the  earl  of  Yar- 
niputh  was  instructed  to  carry  it  by 
Mr*  Fox,  in  his  lordship's  comrau- 
nications  witji  tiie  French  govern- 
ment. There  is  nothing:  to  prevent 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  France  from  being  treated  se- 
parately ;  only  his  majesty  does 
not  authorise  the  undersigned  to 
sigA  any  trbaty  except  provisional- 
ly ;  such  treaty  not  to  have  its-  full 
effect  until  peace  shall  have  been 
concluded  between  that  faithful  ally 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  It 
is  upoi)  these  conditions  algne  that 
the  undersigned  is  at  present  au- 
thorised to  negotiate. 

The  undersigned  has  orders  to 
add,  that  his  Britannic  majesty,  ful- 
]'.'  acquainled  with  the  desire  en- 
tertained by  tJie  court*  of  St.  Pq- 
tcrsbu^rgh  for  pe;;cc  upon,conditions 
reciprocally  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous, and  at  the  same  time  com- 
patible widi  die  interests  of  £u- 
rope^  has  authorised  him  tp  impart 
to  the  French  plenipoterktiaries  the 
cbadittons  upon  which  Russia  (ac» 
cording  to  the  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  his  Britannic  fiiajesty 
ha&of  ths  intentions  of>that  court) 
would  be  willing  to  negotiate  with 
the  freeicb  government ;  to  reduce 
them  into  the  form  of  a  treaty,  in 
the  event  .of  their  being  agrc^  to 
on  both  sides  ;  and  to  insert  an  ar- 
ticle Jn  the.  provisiomil  treaty  be- 
tMreea  Great  Britain  and  France,  by 
n^hich  jbis  Britannic  majesty  sJiould 
engage'  tOt  ejnploy  his  nicdiaiion, 


for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  die 
accession  of  his  nuijesty  tJie  empe- 
ror of  all  the  Russias  to  the  said 
treaty, 

Inclosnres  (B)  and  (C)  -^  Are 
notes  from  lord  Lauderdale  to  M. 
Talleyrand,  reliting  chie%  to  his 
lordship's  indisposition. 

Fourth  inclo^ure  (D) — Copy  of 
a  note  from  M.  Talleyrani  toi  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  d.ilod  Sep- 
tember 17,  ISOS,  merely  men- 
tioning the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
at  Boulogne,  .with  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  lord 
Spencer  being  provisionally  ^  ap- 
pointed his  successor. 

Fifth  inclosure  (  E )— A  mere  note 
from  lord  Lauderdale  wif  h  respect 
to  a  proposed  conference. 

Sixth  inclosure  (F)— -A  short 
note  of  form  from  M.  Talleyrand 
relative  to  lord  Lauderdale's  indis- 
position. 

The  undersigned  is  aware  diat 
he  ought  to  mal:&  the  ofHcial  com- 
munication of  the  conditions  to  the 
French  plenipotentiaries.  In  tlie 
mean  time,  and  for  the  s.itijifaction 
of  the  minister  for  foreign  afEiirs, 
he  has  no  difliouhy  in  telling  him 
that  tliey  will  be  iii  substance  the 
same  as  those  which  have  already 
been  communicated  to  his  excel- 
lency by  his  excellency  baron  de 
Budberg. 

The  undersigned  expects  with 
great  impatience  the  answer  to  thii* 
communicatiQn,  wh'ch  his  excel- 
lency the.minister  for  foreign  affairs 
will  have  the  goodness  to  send  in 
writing.  It  is  the  more  nccL^ssary 
for  him  ^o  receive  it  in  that  form, 
as  his  court  has  remarke.l  that  the 
cominunicalions  the  undersigned 
has  already  made  have  frequently 
remained  without    a  wriuen  an- 


swer. 
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Tlie  undoi  signed' hfis  Ac  honour 
to  renew  to  his  excellency  flic  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  tl^c  assu- 
rance of  his  high  con  si  deration. 

(Signed)     Lauderdale. 

No.  50. 
,  Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  €ftrl 
of  Lauderdale  to  earl  Spencer, 
dated*  Patif,  Sept.  19,  1806.— 
Recerved  Sept.  2^ 

Paris,  Sept.  19,  180G. 

Mj^  lord, — At  one  o'clock  this 
"day  inonsieur Talleyrand  called  on' 
me,  according  to  the  appointment' 
wliich  I  announced  to  your  lord- 
ship in  my  last  dispatch.  I  imme- 
diately perceived  tliat  his  plan  was 
td  exhibit  extreme  civility,  which  no 
one  knows  better  how  to  execute. 

After  some  time  spent  in  compli- 
ments, and  in  condolence  on  tlie 
great  loss  the  world  had  sustained, 
he  told  me,  that  as  I  insisted  on  an 
answer  in  WTiting,  one  was  pre- 
pared, which  contained  a  declara- 
tion consonant  to  what  he  supposed 
me  to  wish  on  the  two  most  mate- 
'  rial  points.  First,  that  the  em.peror 
was  willing  to  admit  of  an  article 
being  iritrodiiced  it)  answer  the  ob- 
jects I  had  in  view  in  relation  to 
Russia,  and  to  instr'.ict  his  pleni- 
potentiaries to  hear  me  with  respect 
to  the  interests  of  that  power.  Jjc- 
condly,  thaf:  France ,  woutd  be 
ready  to  make  concession*;  for  the 
pn"*'pose  cf  obtaining  peace. 

After  sortie  conversation,  all 
lending  to  impress  me  with  Uie  idea 
th:U  peace  was  fhelr  niuin  obje'ct, 
and  that  they  were  even  ready'  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  i(„  he 
produced  the  •pa^'jcr'i'^  'which  lie 
had  alluded  (mark'cd  A.),  an^l 
which"  I  had  at  ^rst-Jindef stood  he 
meant  to  i^an?nir^it  to  me  when 'ho 
should  go  hbme. 

Before  he  opened^ Vt,  he  loolced 
at  me,  and  said,  that  tl.ere  wis  h 


^^ipixtCire'in  it  of  what,  perhaps,  I 
should,  hot  li.Iy'e,  but  that  I  must 
take  the  evil  with  the  good.  He 
begged  that  t  would  aflfow  him  to 
reaa  it  through  without  interrupt- 
ing him.  When  he  had  finished, 
I  said  that!  should  of  course  send 
such  an  answer  as  I  thought  be* 
coming  and  proper.     I  told  him, 

'  and  I  trust  with  perfect  temper  aad 
seeming  indifference,  that  the  most 
important  thing  for  me  to  know 
was,  whether  these  concessions 
would  be  to  tlie  extent  of  allowing" 
us  to  retain  what  tliey  had  origi- 
nally proposed  ?  He  answered,  that 
the  emperor  would  leave  every 
thing  open  to  the  plenipotentiaries. 
On  his  going  away,  I  felt  myself 
so  extremely  fatigued,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weak  state  in  whicli 
my  late  illness  has  left  xne^  that  I 
was  obliged  to  lie  down  and  recruit 
my  strength  before  I  could  turn 
my  mind  to  the  formation  of  what 
I  conceived  to  be  a  proper  answer 
to  his  note.  I  trust  your  lordship 
will  approve  of  the  answer  I  have 
sent,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  inclosing  (marked  B)* 
My  object  in  framing  it,  was  to  fa- 
cilitate as  much  as  possible  the  im- 
mediate progress  ofthe  negotiation, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the 
government  of  France  feel  that  I 
was  alive  to  wl>at,  in  point  of  dig- 
nity, belonged  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  liisBniijnnic  majesty. — I 
have,  &c.         '  ;. 

*(  Signed)  LaudeVdalb. 
JSlt^i  InclotiVisP  '(A.  ]htT-Xransli<tIon. 
Copy  of'  a  note;'  d<flk?ei^''by  - M. 
l\riJe/mn* to ' tW^  eM  of.  Lau- 
'-•  devdiilt,  dated  'Sept^feniW  18, 
'  '1906*  '  ''q  ^    •  '''-»' 

piiris,  'Sopyomber  18,  180Q. ' 
Tlid j  *  ifiiScx  signed*^'' tlie  m  inister 
fi.>r  foreign '  affairs,  has  Uid  before 
his  n^ajesty  trli^  emperor,  king  of 
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Italy,  the  n^te  which  his  excellency 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale^  minister 
plenipotehtiary  from'his  Britannic 
majesty,  did  rh'im  tlie  honour  to  ad- 
dress to  him  oh  the  l3tli  of  this 
month.     •    • 

His  rtiajesty.  the  emperor  and 
kin^j  sees  with  regret  that  the  ne- 
goUilcion  seems  to  take  every  day 
iH  retrograde  course,  and  he  is  at  jt 
loss  to. discover  what  point  the  En- 
glish government  wisJi  to  attain. 

In  the  first  instance,  obsolete 
forms  were  brought  forward  and 
urged  for  our  acceptance,  the  text 
and  the  substance  of  which  had 
never  been  admitted,^  nor  even  dis- 
cussed, by  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  this  difficulty  ap- 
peared to  be  removed,  and  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  held  out  a 
prospect  of  sacrifices  which  proved 
more  and  more  the  desire  of  tlie 
government  for  peace,  points  i^nte- . 
cedent  to  the  negotiation  were  re- 
curred to,  and  a  question  w;is  start- 
ed again  which  had  been  tliree 
times  decidetl ;  first,  by  the  powers 
given  to  M.  d*Oubril,  with  which 
nis  Britaimic  majesty's  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  acquainted;  aftervvards, 
by  the  powers  given  to  tlie  earl  of 
Yarmouth;  and  lastl};,  for  tlie  third 
time,  by  those  of  the  earl  of  Lau- 
derdale. One  might  have  sup- 
posed that  a  discussion,  terminated 
before  ihe  first  conference  of  the 
respective  negotiators,  and  decided 
even  by  the  very  fact  of  their  nego- 
tiation, would  not  again  be  brought 
forward. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  vish- 
if^y  ho^T<ever>jto  give  a  fresh  jiv^of 
of  hts  uniform '  oesire  fot  the  re- 
es(ablishment4>f  peace,  adheres  to 
the  following  proposal ;  thai  the 
negotiations  betweeii  France  and 
Englaha  shall  continue  ;*  that  the 
minister  plenipotentiaiT'  of  his  ma- 
jesty tlie  Ling  of  Great  liritain  shall 


be  at  liberty  to  iptrodoce  int©  tfee 
^treaty,  either  as  a  public  or  secret 
article,  or  in  any  other  .form  wliich 
would  answer  the  same  e^d,  what- 
ever he  may  conceive  would  tend 
to  reconcile  the  exifiiing  differences 
beiween  France  and  Russia,  and 
would: procure.for  the  latter  a  par-  • 
tic^pation  in-  the  beneiiDs  of  peace  ; 
it  bwng  well  understo6d,  that  no 
proposals  shall  be  admitted  except 
such  as  are  respectively  honourable, 
and  are  not  injurious  to  tl)e  real 
power  and  the  dignity  of  the  twb 
empires ;  and  that  we  shall  not  see 
again  brought  forward  the  extraor- 
dinary proposals  which  M.  de  No- 
vosilt^olT  was  charged  to  make  on 
tlie  part  of  Russia,  ^'id  which, 
having  marked  the  origin  of  a  coa- 
lition conquered  and  destroyed  in 
its  birth,  ought  equally  to  be  for- 
gotten with  die  coalition  itself. 
Thej-e  are  proposals  which,  being 
only  the  result  of  blind  confidence, 
and  of  a  species  of  infatujitioh,  and 
being  founded  neither  on  the  real 
force  of  the  parties,  nor  on  their 
geographical  situation,  arc  deprived 
of  a  pacific  character,  and  caiTy 
with  them  their  own  condemnation. 

France  ought  neither  to  iibandon 
tlie  interests  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, nor  a  position  which  enable? 
tier  to  sustain  tliat  empire  against 
tlie  aggressions  with  wliich'she  is 
openly  menaced  by  Russia ;  but  as 
ail  the  objects  destined  to  enter  inta  , 
the  arrangements  of  the  treaty 
must  be  reserved  for  discussion,  the 
undersigned  will  not  seek  to  anti- 
cipate the  result  which  it  majr 
produce. 

If,  after  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  cabinet  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,'  peace  is  stiU 
wished  ibr  in  England,  peace  may 
he  made,  and  that  without  delay. 
The  emperor,  will  not  hesitate  to 
make  some  sacrifices  in  order  to 
(P  3)      •   accelerate 
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accelerate  it,  and  .to  render  it  du- 
rable ;  but  if  tho  •  dispositions  fpr 
peace  should  have  changed  in  Lon- 
don, if  the  wise,  and  liberal  views 
Hianifested  in  the  first  communica- 
tions which  took  pkice  with  the  il- 
lustiious  raini^ter,  whom  both  na- 
tions lament,  should  no  long<T  pre- 
vail, a  vague  discussion,  immode- 
rate  •  pretensions,  and  ambiguous 
proposals,  wide  cf  that  tone  of 
frankness  and  dignity,  necessary  to 
conduce  to  a  real  conciliation, 
would  only  Have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing more  irritation,  and  would 
be  ,im\v'orthy  of  both  nations. 
France  does  not  pretend  to  dictate 
either  to  Russia  or  to  England, 
but  she  w'%!  be  dictated  to  by  nei- 
ther cf  tl\csc  powers.  Let  the  con- 
ditions be  equal,  ju5t,  and  mode- 
,  rate,  and  the  peace  is  concluded  ; 
but  if  an  imperious  and  exagge- 
rating disposiricn  is  evinced,  if  pre- 
eminence is  aflPected,  if,  in  a  wprd, 
it  is  meant  to  dictate  peace,  the 
emperor  and  the  French  people  will 
not  even  notice  these"  proposals. 
Confiding  in  themselves,  tliey  will 
say,  as  a  nation  of  antiquity  an- 
swfit^d-its  enemies,  **  You  demand 
our  amis,  come  and  take  them." 
'^  "Th^  undersigned,  minister  for 
foreign  afFairs^  has  the  honour  to 
renew  to  his  excellence  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  the  assia-ance  cf  his 
higii  consideration. 

(Signed)  CM.  Tallexi^and, 
Prince  of  Beitevento. 
Second  InclosurQ  ( B. ).     • 

Copy  of  a  note  fvmfi  lord  Lnndcr- 
dale  to  M.   Talleyrand,  dated 
'  iSep:.  1-9,   1800. 

(Translatlpi^) . 

.  Paris,  Sept«  10,  1806." 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiary 

of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Great 

Britain,  in  answering   the  official 

note  cf  his  excellency  tlie  minister 


for  foreign  affiiirs,  dated  the  1 8th 
instant,  which  has  be^n  received  to- 
day, begins  by  remarkingj  that  he 
purposely  abstains  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  all  observation  upon 
those  points  contained  in  it,  which 
are  foreign  to  die  immediate  object 
in  question.  By  this  means,  he 
.  will  avoid  discussions  of  a  nature 
to  lead  hini  to  forget  that  tone  of 
moderation  'which  it  is  his  duty  to 
observe  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
mission.  He  \vill  thus  'maintain 
the  line  of  condvict  which  is  confor- 
mable to  that  love  of  peace,  which 
characterises  all  ^e  proceedings  of 
tlie  king  his  master. 

When  tl)e  undersigned  reflects, 
that  he  came'  to  Paris,  authorised 
to  conclude  peace  upon  terms  un- 
derstood to  have  been  prop<"sed  by 
France  ;  that  notwithstanding  the 
refusal  of  his  imperial  majesty  of  all 
the  Russia  s  to  ratify  the  treaty 
signed  by  M.  d'Oubril,  and  the 
splendid  successes  obtained  by  his 
majesty's  arms  in  Spanish  America, 
he  was  authorised  to  give  assurance 
(as  he  had  the  honour  of  doing  to 
his  excellency  die  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs)  that  the  demands  of 
his  court  in  its  own  favour  would 
hot  in  coni;€quence  of  diese  suc- 
cesses be  materially  increa<-ed  ;  the 
undersigned  had  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  his  government 
charged  with  manifesting  *«  an 
iynpcrious  and  exaggerating  dispo. 
sition."  He  is  not  less  astonished, 
that  his  excellency,  in  replying  to 
a  note  in  which  lord  Lauderdale 
-had  the  honour  of  explaining  di- 
stinctly to  hihi,  that  the  condUions 
pointed  out  by  his  excellency  ba- 
ron do  Budberg  w'ert  in  substance 
what  would  be  insisted  Upon  by 
Great  Britain  iii  favour  of  JR^nssra, 
sliould  have  th(!night  it  itec^ssary 
to  reprobate  so  strongly  tronditrons 
proposed  by  M.  *de  Novosiltzoff 
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under    totally    different    circum- 
stances,   and    of    tjie .  nature    of 
ivhich  tlie  imd6rsi?Qed  is  entirely 
'  ignoraitf. 

Neverthebrs,  after  the  explana- 
tions given  by  the  andersignfed  to 
his  elcelleilcy  the  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  the  declaration 
made  by  him  to  his  ejccellency, 
that  the  undersigned  is  not  autho- 
rised to  negotiate  otherwise  than 
so  as  to  insure  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace'  with  Great  Britain  ,and  with 
Russia  at  the  same  moment ;  and, 
after  having  received,  in  the  offi- 
dal  note  of  yesterday's  datci  as- 
surances that  the  French  govern- 
ment does  not  refuse  the  admission 
of  an  article,  the  design  bf  which 
shall  be  to  provide  for  this  indis- 
pensable object,  the  undersigned 
will  make  no  difficulty  in  resuming 
the  conferences  with  their  excel- 
lencies the  French  plenipotentiaries, 
as  soon  as  their  excellencies  shall 
be  duly  authorised  for  this  purpose. 

The  undersigned  has  the 
honour  to  be,  • 

Lauderdale. 

No.  51. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  to  earl  Spen- 
cer, dated  Paris,  September  26, 
1806.— Received  September  28. 

Nothing  niaterial  hapupened  after 
;  the  conference  with  M.  Talleyrand 
which  I  detailed  in  my  dispatch  of. 
the  19th  insunt,  till  the  22d,  when 
I  received  from  him  a  communica- 
tion, infprming  me  that  the  em- 
peror having  thought  grneral 
Clarke's  services  near  his  person 
necessary  in  a  journey  be  was  about 
'  to  undertake  immediately,  M.  de 
Champagny  would  be  instructed  to 
conduct  singly,  on  th6  part  of 
France,  the  business  (tf  the  nego- 
tiation m  future* 


This  communication  was  made 
in  a  letter  which  L  inclose  fmarked 
A.),  together  with.  a"<opy  of  my  an- 
swer (marked  &)v    . 

On  the  2Sd,  being  anxious  that 
the  negotiation  -should  proceed  as 
soon  as  possible,  I  took  thi^  oppprti-- 
nity  of  M.  de  Cbampagny*^  sending 
to  inquire  after  my  health,  to  urge 
^  him,  in  writing,  to  renew  the  con- 
*  fereaces  without  further  Joss  of 
time.  Your  lordship  will  find  a 
copy  of  my  letter  (marked  C. ),  to- 

f  ether  with    his   answer  (inarked 
).)  inclosed. 

On  the  2ith  I  received  from  M. 
Talleyrand  an  answer  to  the  de- 
mand I  had  made  for  an  explana-  - 
tion  on  the  subject' of  passports,  in 
my  letter  of  the  22d.  This  com- 
muiiicatien  (marked  £.)  I  think  it 
also  proper  to  transmit  to  your 
lordship. 

On  the  25th,  at  one  o'clock,  M. 

de  Champagny  called  on  me,  a^ 

had  been  previously  agreed^  for 

the  purpose  of  renewing  the  con- 

.  ferences. 

After  the  usual  interchange  of 
civilities,  he  proceeded    to    say, 
that,  to  secure  peace,  the  emperor 
had  determined  to  make  great  sa- 
crifices^ 

1st,  That  Hanover  with  its  de- 
pendencies should  be  restored  to 
his  majesty. 

2d,  That  the  possession  of  Malta 
should  be  confirmed  to  Great  Bn* 
tain. 

Sd,  That  France  would  inter- 
fere with  Holland  to  confirm  to 
his  majesty  the  absolute  possession 
of  the  Cape. 

4th,  That  the  ^emperor  would 
confirm  to  his  majesty  the  posses- 
sion of  Pondicherry,  Chandema- 
gore,  Mahee,  and  the  other  de- 
pendent comptoirs. 

5th,  That  as  Tobago  was  origi- 

nally  settled  by  the  English,  it  was 

(P  4f)  meant 
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xneant  also  to  grve  that  island  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britaiti.       •    . 

To  all  this,  he  added,  that  what 
he  had  now  said  proceeded  on  the 
supposition,  that  Sicily  was  to  Jt>e 
ceded,  and  that  the  French  pq» 
vemment  proposed  tliat  his  ^iici-, 
lian  majesty  sliould  have  as  indem- 
nity, ncit  only  the  Btdearic  Islands, 
but  should  ako  receive  aji  aunuity 
•from  tlij2  court  of  Spain  to  -enable 
him  to  support  his  dignity. 

I  here  interrupted  him,  express- 
ing my  surprise,  after  the  full  expla- 
nation  I  had  had  with  M.Talleyrand 
on  that  very  point,  that  the  possi-v 
bility  of  our  giving  up  Sicily  sl]ould 
be  mentioned  again ;  that  the  gua- 
rantee of  it  to  the  king  of  the  two 
Sicilies  was  ^s  much  an  object  with 
England  as  M.  Talleyrand  knew  it 
to  oe  with  Russia  ;  and  that  I  was 
happy  to  talte  that  opportunity  of 
stating  to  him  fairly,  that  I  felt 
myself  bound  to  consider  the  ob- 
taining for,  Russia  the  arrangement 
which  she  desired,  as  an  object 
more  interesting  if  possible  to  Eng- 
Ivmd,  than  those  points  which  might 
be  considered  as  peculiarly  connect- 
ed with  her  own  interests.       * 

He  informed  me,  thatlhere  was 
no  clause  in  his  instructions  em- 
poweriHg  him  to  hear  me  on  the 
part  of  Russia  ;  but  that  he  had 
even  seen  M.  Talleyrand's  note  to 
me  'y.  and  being  satisfied  that 'this 
was  an  accideiltnl  omission,  which 
would  be  forthwith  remedied,  he 
had^o  objection  t A  proceed,  as  if 
such  a  clause  had  been  inserted. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  go 
to  him  to-d<iy,  at  two  o'clock,  to 
renew  the  conference. 

First  incloGure  (A.*) — Ts  a  'copy 
'  of  a  ncte  frojn  M.  Talleyrand  to 
the  ea;!  of  Lauderdale^  daled  Sept. 
22,  1800,  wirhin  alhided  to. 

Second  indosare  (B.)*^Is  a  copy 
cf  a  note  from  the  earl  of  Lauder- 


dfrle  to  M.  TaUeyrand^  dated  8«pt 
22,  i8()6,inahswer  to  the  preceding. 

Third  iaclosure'(C.J— Copy  of  a 
note  firomuHeeart  of^  Lauderdale 
to  M.  de  Ghawipttgnv,  dated^^t- 
^i  1606,  Within  .alluded  tjo. 

Fourth  inclasaie  (D.)i^Copyof 
a  notefttain  MideGhapipacnytOthe 
earl  of  Xxiudeniale,  dated^pt.  2St 
1806. 

No.  52.  ■♦ 

Copv  of  a  dispjitch  from  the  carl 
ot  Lauderdale  to  earl  Spencer, 
dated  at  Faujs,  Sept.  16,  1806. 
— Received  Sept.  28. 

Paris,  Sept.  16,  IfiOS. 
.  My  lord, — In  conformity  with  my 
engagement  made  yesterday,  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to 
your  lordship. in  my  former  dispatch 
of  this  date,  1  waited  on  M.  de Chain- 
pagny  this  afternoon  at  two  o'clock. 

He  informed  me  that  the  acci- 
dental omission  in  his  instructions 
had  been  remedied, .  and  that  he 
had  now  powders  to  talk  with  me 
on  the  interests  of  Russia,  with  a 
view  to  arrange  the  conditions  on 
^hich  France  would  make  peace 
with  tJiat  country :  but  he,  at  the 
same  time,  proposed,  that  we  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  talk  over  the 
terms  of  peace  between  France  and 
England, 

1  observed,  that  as  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  our  last  conference 
seemed  to  arise  from  the  conditions 
that  I  had  proposed  as  necessary  to 
be  granted  to  Russia ;  a<id  as  Eng- 
land was  resolved  not  to  m-ike  peace 
wiiheutobtaiivng  for  Russia^!!  the 
objects  on.  which  she  msistcd,  I 
thought  die  more  natural  order 
nrould.btvtn  resume  o«r  coavcr- 
sutkm  on  these  lasi  topics..    ^ 

A  :](ing.  discQsskni.  accordingly 
jenmcdi,  which>  ended  in  his  inform- 
ing me,  that  on  the  subject  of  con- 
cessions t6  Jlassiaf  he  Was  ^tfap- 
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risedio  cominunicAte  16  itib)  that 
the  governmcut  of  France  uas 
willing»'  in  uddit'ipn  to  the  treaty 
miade^by  M.  d'OubrtU  to  cede  to 
that  power  the  fpll  Bovereij^nty  of 
the  isliiiid  of  Corfu :  bwt  that  he 
had  QO  authority  to  ^q  any  further.- 

I  then  informed  him,  that  i  was 
sofry  to  learn  that  the  negotiadon 
was  at  an  end,  for  that  my  instruc- 
tions were  precise,  and  that  I  should 
feel  it  my  duty,  the  moment  I  left 
him,  to  state  to  }/L.  Talleyrand, 
that  all  hopes  having  vanished  of 
bringing  the  negotiation  to  a  fa- 
vourable issue,  I  had  only  now  to 
recjuest  passports  fof  my  return  to 
England. 

After  strong  ejtpressions  of  mu- 
tual regard,  he  attended  me  to  the 
outer  room,  where  he  again  pro- 
posed a  Tenewal  of  our  conferences 
in  case  his  govemiTient  should  give 
him  new  instructions..  < 

•Mj!  answer  was,  that  I  had  no 
choice  in  immediately  apply insr  for 
passp)orts  ;but  that  as  long  as  I  re- 
mainad ,  in  this  cpuntry,  I  never 
would  refuse  to  €ee  him ;  and  that 
if,  bofbre  my  departure,  he  would 
come  with  powers  to  grant  all  the 
objects  on  which  I  had  explained 
myself,* I  should  feel  the  greatest 
satisfiiction,  though,  at  the  mo- 
ment, r  thought  my  appointment 
perfectly  unnecessary. 

On 'my  return  home,  I  sent. to 
M.  TaUeyrand  a  letter  demanding 
my  passports,  a  copy  cf  which 
-^marked  A.)  I  inclose;  and  I  un- 
derstand from  the  courier  Basilico, 
that  he  received  it  ten  minutes  be- 
fore he  ^ot  into  his  carriage  to  go 
til  M^iitz* 

V^boutsii  o'clock  I  received  from 
M.  de  Champagny  a  note>  of  which, 
as  'well  as  of  my  answer,  I  inclose 
copies  to  yoiic  lord^ip  (marked 
B.  and  C). 

WJiilst.  1  am  writing,  I  have  re- 


ceived tJie  njote,  vrhkh  I  inclose 
(marked  D).        ~    I  have,  &c» 

(S%ned)         i^DEHOALE.' 

I  open  this  dispatchnro  irt close  a 
note  (mrtrked  E.)  I  have  this  mo- 
ment-received from  M.  de  Cham* 

pagny. 

«f 
First  inclosnre  (A). 

Copy  of  a  note  from  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  to  M.  Talleyrand, 
dated  Sept.  26th,  1806,  demand- 
ing passports. 

Second  inclosure  ( B. )  is  a  copy  of 
a  note  from  M.  de  Chamjiagny  to 
the  carl  of  Lauderdale,  dated 
September  26th,  1806,  respecting 
andther  conference. 

Third  inclosure  (C. )  is  a  copy  of 
a  note  from  the  earl  of  Lauder* 
dale  to  M.  de  Champagny,  dated 
Sept.  26th  180S,  appointing  the 
following  Monday. 

Fourth  inclosure  (D.)  is  a  copy 
of  a  note  from  M.  d'Haiuetive  to 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  dated 
Sept.  26tli,  1806. 

(Translation.) 

Paris*  Sept.  26,  1806. 
My  lord,— I  have  tliis. moment  re- 
ceived aletter  from  you  for  the  prince 
of  Benevento.  He  is  this*  instant  set 
outj^nd  I  embrace  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  departure  of  one  of 
his  suite,  who$e  carriage  will  fol- 
low him  immediately,  to  forward 
it  to  the  prince  of  Benevento;  it 
will  probably  reach  him  on  the 
road,  but  at  all  events  on  his.  ar- 
rival at  I^entz* 

I  beg  your  excellency  will  accept 
the  assurance  of  my  high  considera- 
tion. 

(Sig^d)     ..  Hauterite. 

/..,.  (Nq.53.)  ..-  • 

Extract  from'  a  dispatch  from  vis- 
count 
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count  Howick  to  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale^  dated  Downing- 
street,  Oct.  1,  1806. 

Downing-street,  Oct.  1,  1806. 

My  lord,- Your  dispatches  of  the 

26th'  ult.  brought  by  the  messenger 

Johnson,  have  been  laid  before  the 

king. 

His  majesty-has  seen  with  great 
regret,  that,  after  more  than  six 
months  spent  in  negotiation,  the 
French  government  still  hesitates 
upon  the  admission  of  points  con- 
,  fitantly  urged  by  his  majesty  as  the 
only  grounds  on  which  he  could 
consent  to  peace,  and  that  in  so  un- 
satisfactory a  state  of  things,  the 
chief  of  that  government,  together 
with  his  principal  minister,  has  sud* 
de;nly  left  Paris  *,  creating  thereby 
new  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation. 

Whatever  views  the  French  go- 
Temment  may  have  la  keeping  up 
this  state  of  suspense  and   uncer- 
tainty, his  majesty  feels  that  it  is 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  his  subjects  and  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope;.    If  the  professions  of  France 
are  sincere,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  she  should  nqt  give  a  plain 
.land  decisive  answer  to  demands 
which  have  been  so  lon^  under  con- 
^  sideration )  and  the   time  is  now 
r  come  when  such  an  answer  must 
.,  be  required  as  indispensable  to  your 
^  continuance  at  Parist 

No.  54, 

£9ttact  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  to  viscount 
Howick,    dated   Paris,    Oct.  4» 
"  1806.— Received  October  6. 

Paris,  October  4,  1806. 
My  lord,— Yesterday,    at   four 


o'clock,  M.  de  Champagny  sent 
me  a  note  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  a  courier  aX  Boulogne,  who 
reached  Paris  this  morning  at  three 
,  o'clock. 

On  reading  your  lordshfp's  dis- 
patch, dated  Oct.  1,  it  app^rcd 
to  me  that  his  majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  approve  of  ihe  demand 
of  passports  which  I  had  made. 

Your  lordship  may  depend  ^on 
my  pressing  for  them  with  the  ut- 
most possible  earnestness  and  assi- 
duity J  but  how  soon  I  may  be  aWe 
to  succeed,  it  is  impossible  for  me, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
ofthe  case,  to  prophesy. 

No.  55. 
Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  earl  of 
I^auderdale  to  viscount  Howick, 
dated  Paris,  Oaobet  6,  1806.~ 
Received  October  8. 

My  lord,— Late  la'stnig^t,  M.  de 
Champagny's  principal  secretary 
called  upon  me  with  a  letter  from 
him,  inclosing  a  letter  from  M.  T^- 
ley  rand,  both  of  which  I  have  the  hD^ 
nour  of  transmitting  to  your  lord-* 
ship  (marked  A.  and  B). 

From  these  your  lordship  will 
perceive,  that  the  negodation  is 
now  at  an  end,  and  that  M.  de 
Champagny  has  been  authorised  to 
give  the  passports  I  required. 

I  have  this  day  accordingly  re- 
newed iny  dematid  to  hitn  in  a  let- 
ter, a  copy  of  which  I  i&cloce 
(marked  C). 

On  considering  M.  Talleyrand's 
note,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary, 
.that  I  should  not  take  the  step  of 
asking  my  passports  frotn  M.  de 
Champagny,  without  accompany- 
ing my  demand  with  a  xepiy  to 
some  of  the  observations 'made  by 


*  Thechief  of  the  French  government  left  l^atison  tbe  iu«-htof  the  S4th  of-5ep* 

the 
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the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
Your  lordship  will  accordingly  find 
inclosed  a  copy  (marked  D.)  of  an 
official  note  addressed  by  me  to  that 
minister. 

I  have  sent  the  courier,  Lyell, 
for  the  purpose*  of  conveying  tbrs 
information,  and  I  have  given  him 
a  letter  to  admiral. Holloway,  de- 
siring him  instantly  to  announce  by  - 
the.  telegraph,  that  1  shall  leave 
Paris  on  Thursday  morning. 

I  h^ve  taken  this  step,  hecause  it 
occurred  to  me  that  government 
being  thus  in  possession  of  the  in- 
telligence, that  the .  negotiation  is 
'at  an  end>  ten  hours  befoie  it  can 
reach  London,  they  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  take  the  most 
pn;ident  means  to  make  the  fact 
public;  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c. 

(Signed)         Lauderdale. 

.  Firtt    inclosure,  (A.)-^(Transla- 
*  tion'.) 

Copy  of  a  note  from  M,  de  Cham- 
pagny  to  the  cai  I  of  Lauderdale, 
dated  Oct.  j,  1806. 

P.iris,  Oct.  5,  1806. 
M.  de  Champagny  has  the  ho- 
.  nour  to  transmit  to  his  excellency 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale  the  accom- 
panying dispatch  addressed  to  his 
,  excellency  the  minister  for  foreign 
^  affaifs.     He  is  also  charged  to  in- 
.   form  him,  that  he  is  now  authori- 
sed to  deliver  to  him  the  passports 
which  he  has  demanded.     Tliis,  of 
all  the  duties  which  he  had  to'  dis- 
charge  towards  his  excellency,  is 
.  the  '  only    one    which    will  have 
appeared  p?iinful  to  him ;    and  it 
will  be  greatly  so.     He  waits  to  be 
informed  of  the  further  dispositions 
of  his  excellency. 

M.  -de  Champagny  begs  lord 
.^  Lauderdale  to  acdept  the  assuran- 
ces of  his  high  consideration.'   ' 

CHArfl'AGKY. 
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Second  inclosure  ^B.) — (Transla. 
tion).    • 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  M.  Talley- 
rand to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale, 
dated  Mentz,  Oct.  1,  18C6. 

The  undersigned,  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  has  laid  before  his 
majesty  the  emperor,  king  of  Italy, 
the  note  which  his  exccilency  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, did  him  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress to  him  on  ilA  26th  of  this 
month. 

His  majesty,  after  having  from 
a  desire  of  peace  listened  to  every 
proposition  which  could  have  ren- 
dered it  'durable,  and  of  reciprocal 
advantage  to  the  two  contractilig 
poweis  and  to  thsir  allies,  will  see 
v/ith  pain  the  rupture  of'  a  negotia- 
tion, to  which  hi<5  owTidispositionhad 
led  him  to  hope  a  mord  favourable 
conclusion.  If  the  Enghsh  cabi- 
net is  resolved  to  forgo  the  pro^ 
spect  of  a  peace,  and  if  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  minister  plenip6ten-' 
tiary  must  depart  from  FraiTce,  his 
majesty  still  flatters  himself  that 
the  English  cabinet  and  lord  Lau« 
derdale  will,  when  th^y  shall  meau 
sure  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices 
which  he  was  disposed  to  make,  in 
order- to  facilitate  the  return  of  a 
sincere  reconciliation,  be  convince^f 
that  his  majesty,  in  order  to  proit 
mote  the  happiness  of  the  world^ 
would  not  hesitate 'between  any  ad^ 
vantages  in  comparison  with  those 
to  be  eaCpected  from  peace,  an4 
that  the  desire  to  ensure  its  bene-, 
fits  to  his  people,  could  alone  have 
determined  his  paternal  heart  ta 
make  sacrifices  not  only  of  self-lova 
but  of  power,  more  considerable 
^haa  ev«n  the  opinioifi  of  the  £ng-* 
lish  narior  could  have  pointed  out 
in  the  ftiidst  of  a  war,  in  which  h« 
h^d  obtained  constant  advantage 
without 
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.withont  any  mixture  of  reverse.  If, 
bowevef,  it  Is*  the  d^.stixiy  of  tlie 
emperor  and  of  the  French  nation 
still  10  live  irr  the  midst  cf  the  wars 
and  tumults  which  the  ixJlicy  and 
influence  of  England  have  raised, 
his  paajf  sty  having  done  every  thing 
topur  a  stop  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
finduig  himself  deceived  in  ,  h'ls 
dearest  hopes,  relies  on  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  on  the  courage,  the 
affection,  the  power  of  his  people. 
At 'the  same  time  calling  to  mind 
thedispositious  "wjiich  lie  has  ever  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  nogotiation* 
J>is  majesty  cannot  see  but  with  re- 
gret, that  ]&ngland,  who  mighi  have 
strengtheneu  and  confirmed  her 
vast  power  by  the  blessings  of 
peace,  t}ie  want  of  which  is  Iclt  by 
tfve  present  gerieration,  and  by  the 
English  people  as  well  as  all  others, 
•willingly  suifers  the  most  f  ivour- 
able  opportunity  of  concluding  it 
to  pass  by :  the  event  will  disclose 
whether  a  new  coalition,  will  be  more 
disadvantageous  to  France  than 
these  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
event  will  also  disclose,  whether 
those  who  complain  of  the  gran- 
deur and'  ambition  of  France 
should  not  impute  to  their  own  ha-  . 
tred  and  injustice  diis  very  gran- 
deur and  ambition  of  which  thsy 
accuse  her.  The  power  of  France 
has  only  been  increased  by  tlie  re- 
iterated efforts  to  oppress  her. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  inferences 
for  tlie  future  may  be  drawn  from 
the  examples  of  the  past,  his  ma- 
jesty will  be  ready,  sliould  thi'  ne- 
gotiations W'ith  England  be  broken 
off,  to  renew  them  in  the  midst  of 
atiy  events.  He  will  be  ready  to 
replace  them  on  the  basis  laid  in 
concert  W'ith  the  illustrious  minister 
%vhonl  England  has  lost,  who,  ha- 
ving nothing  to  add  to  his  glory,  ex- 
cept tlie  reconciliation  of  the  two 
nations,  had  conceived  the  hope  of 


accompHshing  it,  bnt  was  snatched 
from  the  woild  in  the  midst  of  his  ■ 
work.         ■      '       , 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  inform  his  excellency  the  ^arl  cf" 
'Lauderdale/ that  M.  de  Champa- 
gny  has  beeii  authorised  to  deliver 
to  him  the  passports  which  He  has 
demanded.  .  * 

The  undersigned  \s  Jesirou?  of 

rene^^^ng  to  his  excellency  the  eaxl 

of  Lauderdale,  the  assurai^cc  of  lus 

Jiigh  tonsi deration.' 

(Signed)     C.  JVL^Tali^ey^ anb^ 

Prtn<;e'  of  Benevento- 

Third  in  closure  (C.)  is  ^  note 
froni  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to  St 
Champagny,  dated  Oct.  G,  I  SCO. 

Fourth  inclosure  (  D. )  Trahslatibn. ) 

Copy  of  a  note  fiom  the' ear!  of 

Lauderdale  to  M.'  T*klleyriin.d, 

dated  Oct.  6;  1606. 

Paris,  6ih  Oct.  I806. 

The  undersigned,  miuistei  pleni- 
potentiary of  Ills  Britannic  majes- 
ty, received  late  last  night  die  notq 
which  his  excellency  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  did  him  the  ho- 
nofir  to  address  to  him  on  die  first 
of  this  month. 

The  undersigned,  learning  th^t 
his  excellency  M.  de  Champagily 
is  authorised  to  grant  him  the 
passports  which  he  has  demanded, 
and  which  he  is  on  the  point  of  re- 
ceiving, cartnot  refrain  from  ob- 
serving to  his  excellency  the  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  in  answer  ta 
his  note,  that  he  has  some  difficul- 
ty in  imagining  from  >vhat  circum- 
stances his  excellency  has  been  able 
to  infer,  «*  that  the  British  gpvcm- 
ment  have  resolved  to  forgo  the 
prospect  of  peace."  ' 

Tne  undersigned  was  sent  to 
France  to  negotiate  a  peace,  at  atiniq 
when  the  ilhytnous  miinister  to 
whom  his  excellency  has  paid  so  just 
a  tribute  of  praise,  presided  over  th^ 
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departiuent  for  tfofeign  ^affairs. 
This  great  man  then  acted  pndcr 
the  full  convic^idn^  that  he  had  re- 
ceived fr6m  France  an  ofTer  pf 
peaee  oa  tfce  \>:i'jh  of  uil  fo^j id  i's, 
-^nth  the  -sole  excentlopi  of  Hanover 
and  of  its  dependencies  in  favour  of 
his  Britknnic  Tnajesty.  And  not- 
withstanding tlie  success  of  the 
amis  of  his  Britannic  majesty  as 
well  in  Italy  as  on  the  continent  of 
South  America,  and  the  refusal  of 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  to  ratify  that  treaty,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French  govem- 
inent  was  equivalent  to  the  most 
splendid  victory,  not  onenc*.  |>:'c>-. 
position  has  been  advanced  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty,  incomptiibie 
with  the  principle  which  was  at 
first  proposed  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, through  the  channel  of 
the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  as  the  basis 
of  the  negopation.  It  is  not  sure- 
ly from  such  conduct  that  tlie  in- 
ference can  be  drawn,  "  that  the 
British  government  have  resolved 
to  forgo  the  prospect  of  a  peace." 

Are  the  conditions  which  the  un- 
dersigned was  ordered  to  propose 
as  the  basis  of  a  peace  between  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rys- 
sias  and  the  French  government 
more  of  a  nature  to  have  given  rise 
to  this  suspicion  ?  Quite  the'  re- 
verse. If  a  solid  and  durable 
peace  was  the  object  of  ihe  two 
powers,  these  were  such  conditions 
as  justice  and  expediency  demand- 
ed :  justice,  because  cerUiinly  no- 
thing could  be  rnore  equitable  than 
to  grant,  to  his  Sicilian  majesty 
and  to  til e  king  of  Sardinia  a  com- 
pensation for  their  immqnse  losses' 
on  the  continent :  expfediency,  be- 
cause in  order  to  ensure  the  dura- 
tion of  peace,  sucli  an  arrangement 
of  boundaries  as  may  prevent  dis- 
putes mu^t  always  be  preferable  to 
that  which  furnishesto  one  of  the 
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"parties  thp  means  and  thq  advan- 
tages ojf  attacks  .It  was  on  this 
pnnciple  that. the  propoiJcd  cvacua- 
t-ion  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania,  hy 
tlie  French  troops,  naturally  sug- 
gested itself. 

If,  therefore,  the  iindersi^ned  lias 
received  orders  to  demand  his  pas^ 
ports,  and  to  depart  Trom  Fr^ce, 
it  is  certainly  not  because  hi»  sove- 
reign wishes  to  renounce  peace^ 
but  because  his  majesty  find3.him-  _ 
self  obliged  to  do  so  ;  th^  French 
government  not  having  consented 
to  all  the  conditions  which  were 
comprised  in  the  proposals  original- 
ly made  to  them  by  his  Britannic  « 
majesty,  and  having  moreover  re- 
jected, as  the  basis  for  the  treatf 
with  Russia,  the  just  and  reason- 
able conditions  which  th^  under- 
signed wns  authorised  to  propose. 

The  undersiG:ned  has  received 
.with  real  satisfaction  the  general 
assurance  of  the  disposition  of  tJie 
French  government  to  renew  tlie 
negotiation  at  a  future  period,  as 
expressed  in  the  official  note  of  his 
excellency  the  minister  for  foreign 
a  irairs,  H<J  has  seen  wi  Ui  no  less  plea- 
sure,  t)iat  the  tone  and  the  modera- 
tion observed  in  this  communication 
correspond  with  tb?  sentiments  #. 
wh  i  c  h  ac  com  pany  them .  On  this  sub-  Jf 
ject  his  excellency  may  rest  assured, 
that  th^  French  government  could 
notin  any  way  express  a  stronger  de* 
sire  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  th^n  that  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  will  invariably 
fed,  whenever  peace  can  be  con- 
cluded on  conditions  compatible 
with  the  honour  of  his  crown  and 
the  interests  of  his  subjects. 

The  undersigiied  ought  here  ta 
conclude  the  official  answer  v/htch 
he  has  thought  neces'^ary  to  make  . 
to  the  note  of  his  p:celler.cy  the 
minUtcr  for  foreign  affairs."  B  it 
he  c^n  not  pass    over  in   silence 

cue 
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one  part  of  Ais  note,  where  his  ex- 
cellency wishes  to  convey  ihe  idea 
thiltthe  British  government  seems 
no  longer  disposed  to  act  on  the 
same  principles^which  duectcd'tlie 
conduit  of  the  creat  man  vi'hom 
England  has  Litely  lost.  The  un- 
dersigned without  beinj;  autlioriseci 
tjO  mciuion  this  subject,  nor  even 
to  introduce  it  in  au  official  pap«>r» 
trusts  in  the  known  goodness  and 
indul  fibers  CO  of  his  sovereign,  when 
he.alljy.vs  Ivmself  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

During  twenty-six  years  of  un- 
interrupted connection  with  Mr, 
Fox,  the  undersigned,  as  much  as 
any  one,  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
confidentially  learning  the  senti- 
ments of  that  celebrated  man. 
From  his  knowledge  of  them  he  is 
impressed  with  the  strongest  con- 
viction, that  no  minister  could  give 
to  the  instructions  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  organ  a  more  perfect  as- 
sent, or  concur  more  effectually  in 
their  esLCCution,  than  Mr.  Fox 
li^ould  have  done,  in  giving  to  the 
undersigned,  on  the  p;irt  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  such  or  *ers  as 
the  undersicjned  has  in  fact  re- 
ceived, under  circumstances  in 
which  peace  (on  the  just  and  equi- 
table conditions  whicli  had  .  been 
Eoposed  to  jthat  minister)  would 
fve  appeared  to  him  impractica- 
ble. 

How  much  would  this  opinion 
have  been  stn.n'jthened  in  the 
mind -of  that  minister,  on  perceiv- 
ing the  French  government  refuse 
the  just  demands  of  that  illustrious 
,  ally,  who,  by  his  fidelity  to  his 
Britannic  majesty,  has  deserved  oh 
tl)e  part  of  the  king,  that  his  inte- 
rests should  be  as  dear  to  him  as 
iiis  own. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  acquaint  bi^  excellency  the  mi- 
1 


ntster  for  foreign  afiairs,  xhzt  ho 
this  momiag  applied  to  his  excel- 
lency M.  de  Champagny  for  his 
passports.  At  tlic  same  ujxus  he 
requests  him  to  accept  the  assu- 
rance of  his  high  consideration. 
'    .  (^'gQ^<^)         LaudjuldaIe. 

No.  56. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Arbuthnot.  to  Mr.  secretary 
Fox,  dated  Bayukdere,  August 
25th,  1806.  Received  Septcm- 
ber  29th.  This  relates  to  the 
recall  of  the  Hospodara  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  contrary  to 
the  coirvention  with  Rus^a. 
This  was  done  by  the  influence 
of  the  French  minister  to  the 
Porte,  M.  Sebastiahi. 


Speech  of  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  May 
23,  the  secretary  at  war,  after 
paying  many  compliments  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  the  managers  of 
lord  Melville's  impeachment,  mov-^ 
ed  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  be 
given  to  them,  for  their  upright 
conduct. — The  motion  was  carried 
with  otu  dissentient  voice. 

The  speaker  then  rose,  and. ad-, 
dressed  the  managers  as  follows:  ' " 

'<  Gentlemen, 
**  This  house,  upon  the  result  of 
.grave  and  important  inquhies  intmr 
the  administration  of  the  public  ex- 
^penditure,  came  to  the  resolution 
of  entering  up6n  the  most  solema 
of  all  its  functfOBs ;  and  of  resorts 
ing  to  that.transcendent  power,  by 
which  it  caa  bring  to  judgment  all^ 
misdeeds  done  by  the  highest  aer^ 
vants  of  the  crown,  and.  most  ef- 
fectually avenge  all  inroads  made, 
or  attempted  to  be  maie»  apon  die 
liberties  of  the  people. 
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"  The  conduct  and  management 
of  that  power  it  delegated  to  you ; 
to  prepare  and  arrange  the'  proofs 
of  complex  and  intricate  facts ;  and 
to  fiiake  gpod  the  charge  of  high 
crimes  ana  misdemeanors  against  a 
noble  person*  Whose  elevated  and 
splendid  situations  in  the  state  ren- 
dered his  actions  of  signal  example, 
for  good  or  for  evil^  to  all  persons 
intrusted  with  the  public  treasure. 

"Throughout  the  progress  of 
the  trial  so  undertaken,  we  have 
seen  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  its 
proceedings  conducted  with  an  ex- 
emplary diligence  and  dispatch, 
which  have  rescued  impeachments 
from  the  disgrace  into  which  they 
had  nearly  f^Ien,  and  have  restored 
them  to  their  antient  strength  and 
honour.  Upon  your  part  we  have- 
also  witnessed  that  unwearied  in- 
dustr jr,  and  singular  sagacity,  with 
which  you  have  pursued  and  esta- 
blished the  proofs; — that  boldness 
so  properly  belonging  to  die  com- 
mons, with  which  you  have  main- 
tained the  charge ;  and  that  pow- 
erful display  of  argument  and 
learned  eloquence  which  have 
spread  the  light  of  day  over  daik, 
secret,  and  criminal  transactions. 

**  The  issue  of  the  whole  is  now 
with  the  lords ;  and,  whether  rliat 
be  of  condemnation  or  acquitt  il,  it 
rests  with  a  tribunal,  which,  so  far 
as  depends  npoii human  instiiutions, 
promises  the  fairest  hopes  of  uhi- 
xsate  justice. 

"  But,. be  that  issue  what  it  may, 
your  pan  is  accomplished.  In  tlie 
discharge  of  your  duty^  you  have 
satined  the  expectation  of  the 
comm&as  $  you  have  obtained  the 
high  reward  of  their  approbation 
and. thanks;. and,  in  obedience  to 
their  commands,.  I  am.  now  to  ac- 
quaint yoi  with  their  jresolu^ttbn ;  ^ 

**  *  'Chat  the  thanks  of  this  house 
*  be  given  to  th^e  onembers, .  who. 


*  w^re  appointed  the  managers  of 

*  the  impeachment  against  Henry. 

*  lord  viscount  Melville,  for  their 
<  faithful  management  in  their  dis- 
;<  chdrge  of  the  trust  reposed  in 

*them.'" 


To    the  king's   most    excellent 
majesty. 

The  humble,  loyal,  and  dutiful  ad- 
dress of  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  commons  of  the  city 
of  London  in  common  council 
assembled. — Presented 'Feb.  19* 
1806. 

"  Most  gracious  sovereign, 
**  We  your  majesty's  most  dutji-^ 
ful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
die  city  of  Londoni  in  common, 
council  assembled,  most  humbly 
approach  your  majesty  with  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  your  majesty's  sa-' 
cred  penon:  and  family. 

"  We  beg  to  assure  your  majesty^ 
that  while  we  contemplate  with  the 
deepest  concern  and  disappoint- 
ment the  late  disastrous  events, 
which  have  led  in  so  rapid  and  ex- 
traordinarj'-  a  manner  tp  the  defeat 
and  humiliation  of  the  Austrian 
power,  we  cannot  refrain  from  of- 
fering to  your  majesty  our  sincei^ 
tlianks  and  congratulations  on  the 
formation  of  an  administration 
combining  men  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration and  talents ;  a^ording^ 
amidst  these  adverse  events,  the 
cheering  prospect,  that  by  such  an 
union  of  wisJom  and  energy  in 
your  majesty's  councils,  a  system 
of  vigour,  vigil a^c:^,  and  oeconomy 
will  be  adopted  which  maysvipport 
our  public  afairsy  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  national  security* 
and  prove  most  conducive  to  the 
honour  ajid  dignity  of  your  n?ar 
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jesty's  icrown^and  the  hstpplnett  and ' 

.     liberties  of  your  people. 

*«  Viewing  the  high  and  distin*' 
guished  characters  composing  yotir 
majesty's  pretent  eotferim^nt,  we 
liave  peirfect  confidence,  chat  under 
your  majesty's  direction,  the  na* 
tbnal  strength  will  be  augmentedy 
its  resonrces  improved  mid  preserv* 
edy  and  the  titmost  energies  "of  a 
free».  loyaU  and  united  people  will 
be  called  forth  into  action,  so  that 
with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Frovi- 
dience  this  country  may  keep  fast 
Its  liberties  and  independence,  and 
may  maintain  its  due  rank  among 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

**^  Permit  us  to  assure  your  ma- 
jesty of  our  firm  co-operation  in 
every  measure  which  may  be  deem- 
ed essential  towards  resisting  any 
imreasonable  pretensions  on  tlie 
part  of  your  majesty's  enemies,  and' 
for  enabling  ycur  majesty  to  re- 
store to  your  people  the  blessings 
of  peace,  on  such  terms  as  may  be 

^     consistent  witJi  tiie  honour,  ilignity, 
and  safety  of  tliese  realms. 
♦*  Signed  by  order  of  the  court, 

"Henry  Woodthorpe.** 

To  which  address  his -majesty 
was  pleased  to  return  tlie  following 
mos\  gracious  answer : 

>  "  I  thank  you  for  this  most  loyal 
andk  dutiful  address.  I  receive  with 
tlie  highest  satisfaciion,  your  as- 
sunmces  of  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  my  person  and  family ;  and  you 
npay  rest  assured,  that  I  can  have 
'  no  other  object  in  view  in  the  mea- 
sures adopted  for  the  administra- 
tion of  my  government,  than  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
my  crown,  and  the  uniou,  the  hap- 
piness, and  tlie  essential  interests  of 
my  people;." 


Amehica. 


Message  from  tlie  president  'to  tlic 
hou^  of  representatives. 

<>  In  myltoflssage  to  both  homwes 
i^  congress  ^t  the  openilig  <if.  their 
present  session^  I  submitted  to  their 
attentioni  otmong  odier  subject^ 
the  oppMssion  of  our  comiiMH'ce 
and  TMHPigsitiQii«  by  the  ixivgular 
practices  of  amed  vesads,  public 
and  priVate»  and  by  dieintroduc- 
tton  of  new  principles  derogatory 
of  the  riglits  oi  sieutrals«  as  adhiow.* 
ledged  by  th^  iw^g^  ^  nations. 
The  memorials  of  several  bodies  of 
merchants  of  cheUnhed  States  are 
now  oommuiucated,' and  wtU  de* 
velop  those  principles  and  practice 
which  are  .  producing  thd  ma^ 
ruinous  effects  on  ocir  lawful  com- 
merce and  navigation. — ^The  right 
of  a  neutral  to  carry  on  eommeirial 
intercourse  with  cveiry  part  of  the 
dominions  of  a  belligerent,  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  blockaded 
ports  and  contraband  of  war,  was* 
believed  to  have  been  decided  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Stales,  by  tlie  sentence  of  their 
commis.<iionefs,  mutually  appointed 
to  decide  in  that  and  other  questions 
of  difi*erence  between  the  twofiaciosis, 
and  by  the  actual  payment  of  the  da- 
mages awarded  by  ihem,  against 
Great  Britain  for  infractions  of 
that  right.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  perceived  that  the  same^pria*' 
ciple  was  revived^  with  others 
mbre  novel,  and  extendi!^  the  in-* 
jury,  instrueiions  were  given  to  the 
minister  f^eoipotentiary  ~  of  the 
Uftited  States  at  the  court  of  Loo* 
don,  and  remonstrances  duly  made 
by  him  on  this  sobject,  as  wiU  a^ 
pear  by  documents  trai»s«ftCt«4* 
herewith.  These  w«ce  foOowpii 
by  a  panial  and  temporary  saspim- 
siononly,  withoet  aay  disavow^of 
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the  fnrinciple.  He  has  dierefore 
beea  instmcted  to  urge  this  subject 
anew,  to  bring  it  more  fully  to  the 
bar  of  reason,  and  to  insist  on  rights 
too  evident  And  too  tmit>rtant  to  be 
surrendenui.  In  the  mean  tine 
the  evil  is  proceeding  under  adju- 
dications  foanded«on  the  fnincipfe 
whidi  is  denied.  Under  diese  cir*> 
cnmstances  the  sobject  prewnts  ici< 
self  fbr  the  consideration  of  con* 
gress.  On  the  Impressment  of  our 
seamen,  our  remonstrances  have 
nerer  been  Intermtcted.  Ahopeejc- 
isted  at  one  moment  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  might  have  been  sub« 
mitted  to;  but  it  soon  passed  away, 
and  the  practice,  though  relaxed  at 
times  in  the  distant  seas,  has  been 
constancy  pursued  in  those  in  our 
own  neighbourhood.  The  grounds 
on  which  the  reclamations  on  this 
subject  have  been  urged*  will  ap« 
pe^r  in  an  extiact  from  instructions 
to  our  minister  at  London  now 
communicated. 

Th.  Jefferson. 
17th  Jan.  1806. 


FRENCH  PAPERS. 

IMPE&IAL   DECREE 

rh>m  the  protocol  of  our  secretary 
of  state. 

From  our  imperial  camp  at 
Berlini  Nov.  21,  1806. 

MtpoleoBy  emperor  of  the  French* 
and  king  of  Italy. 
WheMis, 

I.  That  England  has  ceased  to 
ob«erve  the  la^  oi  nations,  racog* 
med  by  aH  civiliced  states* 

&  That  she  oooriders  every  m* 
dWidnai  a»  an  eftemy  who  belongs 
to  an  hOKtile  state»and  consequent  ly 
makes  prisoners,  n^t  merdy  the 
tr^mi  of  ships  <ifwar»  but  also  the 
crews  of  OMrciuHitveMfo)  ^ndeven 
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the  snsmbers' of  cotmnercial  fen*, 
,tories,  and  persons  connected  wtth 
GGonseree*  where  employed  iu  their 
mercaatik  alfiiirs. 

a.  Thftft  slie  extends  the  rtghu 
of  coDquesC  to  the  cargo  «id  cam^ 
modities,  Bad  to  the  pn^>erty  of 
individw^s ;  which  right  of  con-« 
qucatt  however,  ought  only  to  be 
applicable  to  that  which  belongs  ta 
the  Hostile  state. 

4*.  That  she  extends  her  right  <£ 
blocka4e  to  places  not  fortified,  and 
to  cooymercial  ports,,  in  l>ays,  and 
the  mouths  ot  navigable  rivers; 
which  blockade,  according  to  die 
principles  and  the  practice  of  all 
civilized  natioi.s,  is/applicable  only 
to  fortified  places. 

That  she  considers  a  place  in  a 
state  of  blockade  bcfoie  '^hich  she 
has  not  even  a  single  ship  of  war^ 
although  a  place  can  only  be  con«* 
sidered  as  blockaded  when  it  is  so 
circumscrrbed  in  its  communica- 
-tion  that  it  is  impossible  to  ep* 
proach  it  witlicut  visible  danger. 

That  she  even  declares  places  in 
a  state  of  blockade  which,  with 
their  whole  united  strength,  she 
would  be  unable  efFectaally  to 
blockade,  for  instance,  whole  coasts 
and  whole  kingdoms. 

5.  That  this  monstrous  abuse  of 
the  right  Of  blockade  has  no  other 
object  but  to  impeJe  the  communi- 
cation between  nations,  and  to  ag- 
grandise the  commerce  and'  in- 
dustry of  Ene^land  by  the  ruins  of 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
continent. 

6.  That  as  this  is  the  object  of 
England,  all  those  who  can  y  on 
tmmc  m  English  commodities  Cipon 
tlie  continent,  by  doing  so,  second 
her  views  and  render  themselves 
her  accomplices* 

7.  That  this  conduct  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  altogether  worthy  of 
the  age  of  barbarism,  has  become 

(Q)  advanuge^us 
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prcjudicc'ibr every. otjicr,^  ,   .,  ;  ,- 

8/  Tliiit  itjs  a  right  ccrnftrred  l?/ 
nature.fo  opjpo3e  to  a»  .enewy  Uie 
Vjejipci^  heeniploys  ag^jist  yoj;^ 
and  U), fight  against  £ii^.  in  Jic 
saJme  dianoer  in. which  le  attacif, 
and  thauthis  principle  1^  recc^xuseif 
l)y.  Jill  ideas  of  justice  and  alllibei:;al 
acntiipents,  the  result  ^  that  c5yU 
Bzation  hy  vhich  societies  are.di- 
"ittnguiflhed* 

We  thereibre  dotcarvuse  to  ^em- 
flby  aeamst  England  thos^e  princl- 
jples  wtiich  she.  £a$.  adopted  in  her 
m-jxltime  <ode. 

The  consequence  of  the  present 
decree  ^aU  be  considered  as  &ced 
fiindaniental  laws  of  the  emptrei  so 
long  as  England  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge  one  and  the  same  law  as  ap- 
plicable both  to  sea  and  land>  till  she 
ceases*,  to  consider  private  OTOjjeny, 
be  it  what  it  may,  a  good  prize- 
till  she  ceases  toextend  to  the  persons 
of  individuals  who  axe  not  engaged 
in  military  operations  the  principles 
by  wliich  she  at  present  treats  them 
as  prisoners  of  war — and  until  she 
shall  apply  the  rights  of  blockade 
only  to  those  places  which  she  has 
a  force  fully  adequate  to  cut  off 
from  communication. 
.  '\Ve  have  tliereforc  decreed  and 
declare  as  follows  ^— 

Anicle   L    The  Briti.sh  islands'" 
are  declared  to  be  in  a  stute^of 
blockade. 

2- All  commerce' and  all  eoriew 
spondeixce  with  the  British  isles  ace 
prohibited.  J  ,  ■  [ 

-.3.  The  letters  or  pjKrkets  which 
are  addressed  to  England  or  t^ 
Endishmen,  or  which  are  wriuen 
in  tne  English  language,-  shall  not 
be  forwarded  by  the  iposts^and  shall 
b?  taken  awy.. .'  .'  :       * 

.4.  itvcry  individual  wlip,  is  an 

^  Ifnglidj  snly^»  .of  whatever  con- 

diiipn.  he  b^  who-  is  found  ui^thr 


fQUiitries.oi^ciijued  hjr.onr  troQ|^ 
or.  tl^ae^pf  our.  aUie^^^  V  ^^^ 
prispner.Q^.wan,',:,,,^  .^„.  \,^  .  .  ',\ 
'  'Sr  Every  magazmei'^T^^c^ 
«K>dity|  fjvcfry^^uwuof.  p^oa^ty, 

to  an  EpglJsb  «i^ect^  ?1^:^  4S* 

,  6..  The^.tr;^  in.  JEi^glw  f^fttfir 
moditie^:  ii  pift^tiiii,.f^^,^y<^ 
article  v'bich  belongs  to  Eoglaiidy 
or  is,  the  produce  of  l^r  xiiaiiuHu:- 
tur^  and  ccIgo^^s,  is  declared  good 
prize.  .       V/ 

.  .7-  The. half  pf  the  proceeds  of 
the  con^scation  of  the  articles,  pro- 
perty, -and  goods  •declared'  good 
prize  by  the  p^ceding  article,  will 
be  employed  to  indemnify  the  m^- 
chanty  for  th^  loasesMvUdr.-.diey 
ioiFer  by  the  captore  .of.  tzadfing 
vessels  seized,  bj^.tkt.  finglisu 
cruizers*  i.  <    .. 

&  No  sbip  which  conoes  dfect 
from  England  or  the  Rpgllsb  f olfv- 
nies,  or  has  teen  tiicjf  afcfr'ihe 
publieaMn  of  the  present  decree, 
shall  be. admitted  into,  any  haz> 
hour.  , .  ., 

9.  Every  ship  which  trades  Wi$  - 
a  false  dedaxation,.  ixu  contraven- 
tion of  tbe  above  principlie^  ish^U 
be  seized,  and  the  ^|i-  and  aai|;Q 
confiscated  as  if  they  were  Er^!^ 
property.        ^  .,.   ,  ;.  .^^  ...      j^ 

10.  Our  nriz^  ccftirtj^.^Par^  is. 
invested  with  power  ddnmtive^^io. 
settle  a}l  disp^tjg3L^fiiti',may  ijinse 
in  dur  empire  or'  m^  tji^^  ^9W^^^ 
occupied?  lnr.thepfj|feni^  iimh^  >n 
regard  to  the^te^ut^W  sf ,  ^^ffifpr 

sent^tewpu ,  Mpj^vg,{| 

courtr  at  Milap.is  Jn^^f 
power  finally  to  drade  ; 
^^J^^may  ariiR  v*<fe^»t 
iion&.ctf  qji^  ,W8*"^   ' 
.,  .U,  Ihe  ptesenJfe,. 

cbmmunic^ed  !  ^.,.  <1 
Spai^  at,  l^jLj^M-^ 
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^os«J  sU^j^s,'  .{tt'^'w^ir'as^  but 
otiril,  ha^  teen  t!te/victttri'§  df  die 
hyustice  and  barbaritV^'df  thfe  Eirgt- 
Khni&'ihrie-code:  ^'  ' ''^ ''  ^ ./ 

fpr^, 'bf  W^r,  6f  tn^ry^i  'of  fihnnCe, 
6f  poll tfe;  inii  d^^  '^dst^ih Jist^f^  gef- 
neral,  each  ,pf  thfelii,'  lil  as.ftit  ks 
cOTieeiis  hii  defartmfcflt/ft  intrftst- 
'tdifiik)he  eiecntlbp'of '^he^'pteetit 
■dech-ck^'-  '  •  ''■•/''"*  '  ""  '" 
(Sffgned)' '  '  NAi»i)LSf6?»l  *" 
\  .,'.^1.  . ...  ,  flytfieiittiperof. 

...    «r...v...    i..t  'Sedretarrbf^tate. 

'""'  .     -'^  ■''■'      ■     JIOTJ  ■  "•'     .'  *    ■  ■ 

'Prc&ettted  OS  tkoi  24th  of>  Norem- 
>lMiV'by'his«aoelkncy'  the  French 

-  ibvperial  minister  M*  Bourieime, 
to  the  senate  of  Hamburgh. 

T^ie  ijTider^rgned  ministet  of  his 
Trtalfestjr  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  king  of  Italj  to  the^  states  of 
Lower  Sixony,  has  been  com- 
manded hf  hts  sovereign  to  com- 
municate to  the  city  of  llambtirgh 
asfollb\<rs: 

"Hiat,— As  England  has  not  ac- 
knowledged the  laws  6f  mttionf?, 
Which  ^re  obserred  by  all  civilized 
States  J 

As  she  makes  prisoners  tndivi* 
dual$  ^o  do  tiot  belong  to  the  mi- 
Iltai'y  service  J 

As  ^^'scizes  and  ebnfiscates  pH- 
tati-pto^et^y;'.  '  '  '  'I 
'  '•  Ai  aie  cbtisideh  piac^  in  a  ststte 
dTlflocitaA^^hrch  iti^reitficy atenot 
10,  'i$  ''Wffl'i^'^cerf^of/c'omihfarce, 
Abt*  {ottimi  .l^ji  ktid\ifaouihs  bf 

Ay^i  ;'■"•:;■;';'''/  "„'... 

Af  she*  uCCTate^  places*  ?n'  *i'  sfaitfcf 
bf  tttfc^jbdi,  '^drift  ji6ffit;^of  fact 
^  ftbtspf;  of-<^fiit:h-rH  iMrtirf 
patois  biiq^VibdlaeJia^^^^^  "  ^ 
*  fs^th  is  rcautcd- 16  th^  ncee%^ 
dif^jX  alifi^ia|f*the^temie^prtncfc 


'Isles' 'WfifffilEftglatfa  adopt^'fri  'fifr 
maritime  ctfdhe^  tb  *tl?e  Bi^itrsh't*. 
i^ti^;  tb  BriiiA  shbj^itis,  to  their 
prboehrj^  of  ^Vefy  ktnd,it9  lie  fotntd 
ir^  thi'  t^tr^tories,  stktesi,  and  porta 
bctiifiiefi'  or  io  be  occtipied  ;^by  the 
^l^rench  arm$,  to  the  'smps^pttjiftig 
fi'om  the'Briti^isbnidii  ortblrtWes 
aiYiVin^  iii' '  such  pb^V, '  as-  well  as 
thoso  which  ^haH  go  frtnoi  inch 
plortstd -'those  belon^ing^o  Or^^t 
Britain.;  •  's 

'  That  WMI^'  his  ito^jestr  thte  e^i- 
■p^OT'atid  king  declares  the;  BfitKh 
Idartdsirt'  a  state  .of  blockade,  atid 
with  respect  to  English  Objects, 
their  property,  and  the  ships  which 
come  from  the  British  islands  or 
possessions,  or  which  are  bound  for 
the  same,  in  doing  which  his  ma* 
jesty  is  justified  by  the  laws  of  self- 
defence  ;      ' 

That  his  majesty  th^  emperor 
and  king- in  doing  so  has  been 
prompted  not  merely  by  the  in- 
terest of  France,  but  that  he  has 
also  considered  it  as"  His  duty  to, 
protect  the  chntinent  from  the  mi^ 
sery  wjth  which  it  is  threatened, 
since  the  acts  of  violence' exercised 
by  England  are  visibly  intended  to 
interrupt  the  communications  bei» 
tween  nations,  and  to  elevate  its 
industry  and  commerce  on  the  ruins 
of  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  continent,  whence  it  follows 
that  every  person  on  the  continent, 
who  carries  on  commerce  in  Eng- 
lish commoditfies,  supports  the  views 
of  England,  and  must  be  consider- 
ed as  tier  accomplice;  ' 

That  as  a  great  nuniber  ^of  the 
?rthaWtants  of  the  city  of  Harti- 
biirgh  are  in  this  situation,  and^.are 
ililotonofnsly  engaged  in  tft^  aflfWirs* 
df  England,  his'majestv  the  empe- 
ror and  king  feels  himself  teluttaht- 
}y  compelled  to  take  possesions" 
of  that  city,  and  to  give  orders  for 
the  ejc^ctition'  of  the  measures  albove' 
(Q  2)  suted 
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tutpi  to  be  necessary » of  Wbwh  the 
Undersigned  )s  authorised  (p  give 
HOtic^  ill  planner  as  foUo\|rs  :- — 

Arx.-iw  All  Jlilnglish  goods  which 
^rc  tbvrn^  in  the  city,  ports  and 
terriu>rie;s  of  Hamburgh,  to  whom* 
soever  they  may  b^io,^ig,  shall  be 
COD£&1cat(id»        .     . 

2*  Evgiy  Eoglishman,  or  Eng- 
libh  ^ulyect;  in  the  city,  or  in  the 
gorts .  apd.  territory  abqvenien- 
tioued,  is  a  prisoner  of  war. 
.  (5,  AUx  inoveabte  and  personal 
propeny  i«  tlie  city  of  Hamburgh, 
4%  por^s  or  tenitories,  belonging 
^0^  Englvsl)n;ea  or  EngUsh  subjects^ 
is  coun^ared. 

.  4.,  No  jiip  coming  frpm  Eng^ 
Ian«d»  or  bound  for  tlu;  same,  shall 
be  adini:,c;id  into  lli^  above-men- 
tioned i»oU6,  city,  or  territories. 

5.  Every  ship  wliicli  by  means 
of  fai>tixie«iarat!ons  6hall  attempt 
to  sail  fro:n  the  above- meniioned 
citjs  port;»,  and  territories  to  Eng- 
^nd,  <5h4ll.  be  confiscated. 

6.  No  E  a t;lish  courier,  nor  Eng- 
lish letter,  bag,  shall  be  aliou^cd  to 
pa&s  through  the  city,  ports,  or 
territory  of  Hamburgh, 

The  undersigned  lias  tlie  honour 
'to  ^e new:  to  the  senate  his  assurances 
of  high  consideration. 

'  (Siglied)     BOURIEHNE.' 


l»ROCr.AMATION. 

His  excellency  the  marjial  of 
the^  empire,  Morticr, .  \vid:i .  respect 
to  tlie  account  \Yhich  has  been  ren-!. 
d«;^  to  him,  having-  remarki^d.tliat 
ttie  distribution  hiaiciita  rnadj  of 
the  gossession  of  English  n^^rch;m» 
dize  does  not.;oiFer  a  satisfactory 
result,  considci|i.ng  tliat  tlie  mor- . 
cliants  \\ho,liave  dclivei'ed  in  ac-» 
counts  may  have  acted  with  too 
wiQch  precipiJ^^tion,  and  haye  given 
such  ucchiration  ^iiiout  ^ppix^ng- 


to  tliem  ;dl  the  attention  and  i^ 
flection  which  they  require;  consi-  - 
dering  besides,  that  the  multiplied 
occupxtiotis  of  the  commandant  of 
the  place  'do  not  p(H-mit  him  to 
perform  die  business  with  \«hich  ha. 
w^s  charged,  in  keeping  the  regis- 
ter of  inspection,  enjoins  every  in-v 
dividual  having  in  his  possession 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  Eng* 
lish,  or  produce  from  English  ma* 
nufacturcs,^  to  present  himself, 
within  forty-eight  hours, dated' from 
Monday,  the  24th  of  Novembert 
ISCXi,  to  the  inspector  of  reviews, 
per  interim f  of  the  28th  division  of 
the  gmnd  army,  where  they  inH 
make  declaration  and  inscription  in 
a  rerister  opened  for  that  purpose, 
marlced  by  the  general  iii  chief  of 
the  staff,  of  all  merchandise  in 
their  possession,  bek>nc>;ing,  as  a* 
hove  stated,  to  the  English,  or  the 
produce  of  English  manufactures. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  o£ 
48  hours,  domic  diary  visits  will  be 
made,  and  all  those  who  act  con- 
trary to  the  present  order  will  be 
militarily  punished. 

Every  merchant  or  trader  having 
already  made  a  declaration,  must 

E resent  h  i  msclf  again,  iuid  reiterate 
is  inscription  wiih  the  inspector  of 
reviews,    at    No.  G6,    Groninger- 
street. 
Hamburgh,  Nov.  2:3,  1806. 

*  I         ■   '■'■'  '■■-■■■■  ^  .1    ■    I         .  I    I  ,M 

Proclamation  of   general    Bema- 
dotre  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  (:>(  Anspach.. 
In  consequence  of  ^  orealy  con- 
cluded between  France  ^pA  Prus- 
sia, his  Prussian  majesty  h^  cou- 
seuted  to  ^e  AnsfKich  ^to^the 
^}^Z  of :  Baya^ii^,  and  the  eccupa^ 
tion  of  t^il:;  country,  conibiTw^j 
to  the  said  t/eaiy,  was  to  t2^  place 
at  tha.same;moment  ihat  t^e-trdlpps 
of  tlieVking  of  Prussia  wer$  to  take 
possession 
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possesion  of  Hanover.  Tlie  Pro*, 
.sians  haring  occupied  that  cht* 
torate^  1  bavp  received  •  orders  to 
proceed  to  die  occupation  of  An* 
spach.  The  TCveniJes  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  cQufrtry  steiU  be  put 
in  sequestration  for-  tlw  main- 
tenance of  tbe  trf)ops  .whkrb  ihall 
pccupy  itf  doring  the  tifne  Tvhioh 
shall  be- judged  necessary. 
'^  The  army,  the  commaad  of  which 
is  intrusted  to  me,  shall  observe 
strict  discipline;  and  I. will  punish 
witli  all  the  ri^omr  of  the  latvs  every 
soldier  who  shall  desert,  or  who 
sliail  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
inhabitants.  -    * 

On  my  part,  I  hfite  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  people  of  Anspach 
will  receive,  as  they  ought,  the 
troops  under  my  orders. 

Beknauq-Tte. 
Head-quarters  at  Anspach, 
Feb,  24. 


Letter  from  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  the  French,  king  of 
Italy,  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Bavaria. 

Piu-is,  Sept.  27. 
Sir,  my  brother, 
It  is  more  than  a  month  since 
Prussia  has  aimed,  and  it  is  known 
to  all  the  world  that  she'  arms 
against  France  and  against  the  con- 
federation of  tlie  Rhine.  We  have 
sought  for  the  motives  of  these  ar-^- 
maments  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover them.  The  letters wTitten  tons 
by  Ws  Prussian  majesty  are  amica- 
ble :  his  minister  for  foreign  afFatrs 
has  notified 


sia,  or  merely  of  tlie  /intrigues  of 
the  diiFeren^  pnrt'es  which  exfst  at 
Berlii),  And  the  irres6!utbtt  of  the 
cabinet  ?     Have  they  for  their  ob- 
ject t<>  force  Hesse,  Satonr,  'and 
the  Han^eatic  to\\Tis,   to  contract 
obligations  ^♦'hich   the  fwd  latter 
powers  do  not  appear  to  wish  td 
form  ?     Does  Prussia  Virish  tft  com-, 
pel  us  ourselves  to  depart  from  the 
declaration'  which  we  have  made, 
that  the  HanseatJc  towns  shall  not 
enter  into  any  particular  confede- 
ration ?  a  declaration  founded  upon 
the  commercial  Interests  of  France, 
aud  of  the  sooth  of  Germatry,  and 
upon  what  has  been  made  known- 
to  us  by  England,  that  any  change 
in  the  present  situation  of  the  lian- 
s^atic   towns  will  be  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  a    general   peace.— We 
have  also  declarecl,  that  the  prince^ 
of     the    Germanic    empire,    who 
were  not   comprised  in  the  confe- 
deration of  the  Rhine,  ought  to  be 
at  liberty  to  consult  onlf  iherf-own 
interest  and  convenience,  that  th^y 
ought  to  be  ro-^irded  as  perfectly 
free,  that  we  would  do  nothing  to* 
draw  them  into  the  confcilcrat'on 
of  the  Rhine,  but  that  we  wotild* 
not  suffer  them  to  be  forced  to  do 
any  act  which  would  be  contrary 
to  their  inclinatfini,  their  policy,  or 
the  interests  of  their  people:  Ought 
this  just   declaration    to    have   so 
wounded    the  cabinet    of    15crlin, 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  rfctract 
it  ?^     Amongst   all   th(  i>o   motives 
wjiich  is  th^  true  one  we  cannot  di- 
vine, and  the  future  only  c-ui  reveal 
the^  secret  of  a  conduct  as  strange 
as   it  was  unexpected.     A  month 


to  our  envoy  extraor- 
dinary'and  minister  plenipotentiary,  has  elapsed  witiiont  our  taking  no- 

thathe  recognises  the  confederation  *"'"''  '"       '^ —  *-^ *       * 

of  the  Rbiiic,  and  that  he  has  no 


objection  to  the  arrangements  made^' 
in  the  south  of  Germany.       * 

Are  the  armaments  of  Prussia 
^e  resxilt  of  a  coalitten  wilh  Rai^-* 


tice  of^  it.  Our  in;:t-tention  has 
onlv^  served  to  emhcl'uen  alT  thc»e 
fire-brands  who  wish  to  precipitate 
the  court  'of  Berlrh  into  a  most  in- 
considerate content.  •*'  *"'■*' 
At  length  the  -anfnamentr  tit* 
(Q3)        '    Prussia 


m) 
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Prussia,  have  fc^,  ta,ttl;v?rJC»^,prOn  , 
videa  for  .by  o^e  of  tie  ^Tticlcs  ot 

.tie  treaty  of  the  12th  bf,Ju][y,^n<I/ 
vrc  think  it  necessary. that ^l.&e':^ 
.iovereignfi  who  coznpd^'d  die  p:>nn' 
fe<ierauon  of  the  Knme,'  ^oiili. 
arm  to  defend  im  interests,  to  guar 
Van^y  and  inaint^in  thq  invicu^bii-  , 

.  |ity  of  its  ^rritory*.  InsteaiC  o€ 
200,000  men,  which  France  is 
bound  to  furnish,  she  will  furnish 
!9fOO,000 ;  and  we  have  just  given 

'  orders  that  the  troops  necessary  to 
complete  that  number  « shall  be 
transported  with  speed  to  the  I,ower 
Rhine.  The  troops  of  your  majq^ 
ty  being  still  on  a  war  ibotingA  we 
invite  your  majesty  to  issue  orders 
that  they  may  be  put  in  a  state  to 
march  without  delay,  with  all  their 
field  equipage,  in  order  that  they 
may  contribute  to  the  defence  of 
the  common  cause,  the  success  of  ' 
which  we  dare  believe  will  {corre- 
spond with  its  justice,  if  at  length, 
contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  even 
cOjQtrary  to  our  hopes,  Prussia 
^should  conynel  us  \fi  repel  force 

.    by  force. 

.  We  pray  God,  my  brother,  that 
he  may  have  you  in  h|s  holy  ^nd 

.  worthy  keeping. 

Given  at.St./Cloud,  the 
21stofSepuI80<5.    * 
,.      "    *     '.       '  NapolejON.. 
Confiarmahle  to  the  original, 
The«iinister  for  foreign  affairs^ 

^     Prince  of  B^neventp* 

C6py  of  the  first  note  addressed  to 
' '  his  excellency  general  KnobeU^ 
dorff,  by  hi?  excellency  the  prince 
of  Benevcnto,  hiinister  for   fo- 
reign  afikirs,    dated  Sept.   ll, 

The  undersigJ^ed  minister  of  fo- 
rtign  relations  is  charged,  by  the 
q^i^  ^der.;^  his  msijesty  the 


toTus  ,^^II^pc;y  M,|KnQbeJ^s4of^^ 
tl^atixe^i^4v!f^,fro«^£erli^  o|aii 

iJicgarrwup* 

for/.lh^  clronp^sVf^ihat^  ^^^ 


yj^rocii^,ai»ea«d  tf^.^,^ 


as  Keix^g,  di;rpc^i*agiinst  fjpv^ 
.  The  dispgy^tiopstipf  w^conff  of 
Berlin  Have, so  ,' pinch,; the  more 
strongly  surpjisfd  hUmajestv,.as 
be  was  £^;  from  ferieseeix]^  VM^ni^ 
after  the  missioia  of  M.^d^^luipbelsw 
dorff,  apd  the  letter  of  his  imajesty 
the  kinff  of  Prussia,  of  which  he 
was  the  Clever* , 

His  majesty  tlie  emperor  and 
king  has  ordered  .some.^  reinforce-* 
mcnt^  to  be  sent  to  his  army.  Pro* 
dence .  commanded  him  to  take 
steps  agamst.  a  project  of  aggres^ 
sion,  as  unei^ctxMa&it  woul^  be 
unjust*  But  it  oould  only  be  in 
spite  of  himself,  and.  contrary  to 
his  dearest  wish,  that  he  should  see 
himself  forced  to  unite  the  forces 
of  lijs  empire  against  a  power  whom 
nature  herscit  has  destiped  to  be 
die  friend  of  France,  since  slie  had 
tied  together  the  two  «utes  tya 
cpmrnmiity  of  interests  before  they 
were  united  by  tre^ties>^  He.p«ties 
the  incotnsiderateness  of  those  agents 
>yho  have  procured  the  adoption, 
as  usefuU  and  even  neccjssary^  of 
the  measures  tajcen  ty  the,  couf i  of 
fierlln.  But  his.^tinients.foi('his 
majesty  t;he,king  of  ^rv^a.h^e 
been  neither,  change^  nor  frpaken* 
ed ;  .npr  wil^  l>f,so»,as.lDng  fu .his 
.  mjyestv  shall  i^dt  be  j(ipr^jpj|Jiink 
thai  the  Jpru5?ianya^aiiy^p3kjti.are 

gressiop.agmnst  i;^<^;^^  4^ 
,  mtrigue,  wpmi  appi^f  ^^^Q^have 
beei^  >tf:tivfi  j^j(^sq.npiai^)]i^ 

inspire  Hl|??,.*5  .#W  offj^^  ' 
prgudice^ 
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'('^tteftt  *^^«Q  htff^Jjfet  foi^'hhrisdlf  5 
-^  Md'  fop  Ws' xiferifesty  .*e^  kW  of 
Frti^i.;   Hii^wai  be  the  firrt  to.' 
^"  TOUtftetrtismtJtlte^ffibTementrof  the 
'  Irbopsi  Vfiit^Tielias'orilerwi  tcf  in- 
''  teiTOpt'-inrraments  'rtiinous  to  his  [ 
•  ■  i^fieaavtesi  ^hd'the  relations'  between  '^ 
the  t>V(y  ^tatesjevill  be  te-est^tfched 
hi  an  their  iiittmaqy. 
.    It  is,  without  doubt,  a  satisfying 
tiling  to  the  heart  of  his  znajesty, 
taot  to  have  given,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, room  for  the  misunderstand- 
ing uhlch  appears  between  tlie  two 
states,  and  to  be  xmable  to  be  re- 
iponsible  for  the  results  of  this  sin- 
gular and  strange  congest,  shace  he 
has  fibt  ceased  constailtly  to  make, 
*  by  the  means  of  his  envoy  extraor- 
'  dtnarjr,  and  bj  the  imdersigned,  • 
every  declaration  proper  to  expose 
tfife  httfigtifes  which,  in  spite  of  his 
' '  ^ares,  have  prevailed  at  Berlin ;  but 
'    k  is  at  tfiesame  time  a  great  subject 
■'-pf  reflection  for  his  imperial  majes- 
ty,' and  of  grief,  that  while  the  aU 
I  wmit  with  Prussia  seemed  likely 
ta  pemrrit  him  to  diminish  the  num* 
'    b^  of  hts  troops,  and  to  direct  all 
• '  hb  for'ces  against  the  common  ene- 
my, who  is  also  that  of  the  continent, 
it  is  against  iiis  own  ally  that  he 
'  T^ksjprecautlons  to  taice. 
''.  '  TTie  last  news  from  Bei*lin  di^ . 
'.  j^lnishaig  greatly  djehopfe  that  the 
^ ' '  itD!fttt^  had '  /bunded  upon  .  the 
"^'mission  of 'M/  KnobeTsdprff,  and 
-  •upQTttfielett(h-fc(f  hkmajestj-thcTcing ,  i 
'   of  Prtissia,  and  seerpitigto  confirm 
/ '  Ae  bplnSoii  of  those   who   think  , 
tl^t  the    iirmament    of  Prit^sia;  [ 
'Vw]llu>tit  any  foregoing  explanation , 
'  ic  only  tbe'cohsiiqtenfcif  of  the  first 


flevclopTtJcnt  crf^a  syst^na  pbitnliin* 

ed  with  the  cTt'inics  orPmnee,^hii 
feiijcsty  iees  himself  obliged  to 
^gw^  to  Ws  preparutiun^  a  generitl^ 
public,  and  Tiuional  ch;iractev.  He 
fi;n  ;ilway:5  tWcn  williijg  ihat  the  un- 
j'A^rs'tgned  should  ducliri;!  ihatevea 
^ret  xhp  publicity  of  the  extnipfdi- 
riary  n^tasufes  to  which  his  m^ij^sty 
Itj-s  foi^nd  It  necessary  to  recur,  he 
is  not  Icsi;  di!j|'josed  to  believe  tli;it 
tlie  armnmertc  of  the  coirrt  of  Ber- 
lin is  only  ihe  effect  of  a  mUuntlcr- 
stancfing,  itself  produced  bj-  false 
reports,  and  to  replace  himself, 
when  that  armament  shall  have 
ceased,  in  the  same  system  of  good 
understanding,  o^  alliance,  and  of 
amity,  which  united  the  two  states. 
The  undersigned,  &c. 
(Signed)  C.  M.  Talleyrand, 
Prince  of  Benevento. 

Copy  of  the  note  of  M.  de  Ktio- 
belsdorff,  to  the  minister  for  fo- 
reign afiiiirs,  Sept.  \%  1806. 

The  imdersigned  feeling  how 
much  it  is  of  the  first  'importarfte 
to  answer  immedJately  the  i^ote 
which  his  excellency  the  prince  of 
Benevento,  minister  foi*  foreign  af- 
fairs, has  dOVie  him  the  honour  of 
addressing  to  htm  thts  evenings  feels 
him sl?lf  compelled  to  limit  himself 
to  the  representation  of  Ai?  fbllow- 
injf  c^servations.  Tlie  motives 
which  have  engaged  the  king,  my 
master,  to  nfiake  armaments  have 
been  the  eflfect  of  a. scheme  of  the 
enemies  of  France  ;»nd  Prussia ; 
who,  jealous  of  the  ia^irnacy  which 
exists  hetween  t;hetie^  two.  powers, 
have  4one  evfery  thing-  i^  their 
I  pow^r  to  alarm,.  \^j,  false  reports 
coming  at  once  froni  every  quarter. 
But,  above  all,  w]i;it  proves  the 
spirrt'.'of  this  nieasure  is,  tliat  his 
majesty  '  has^  concerted  it  with  no 
person  whatiobver, --and 'tfhit 'the 
(Q  4')  int'wlligencex 
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intelligence  respecting  it  arrived 
sooner  at  Paris  than  at  Vienna^  Sr. 
Petersburgb,  and  London.  But 
tlie  king,  my  master,  has  ordered 
to  fee  made  to  the  envoy  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  empeior  of  tl:e  French 
and  king  of  Itrdy,  an  amicable 
communication  on  .  the  subject  of 
these  measures.  That  mini  iter  had 
not  yet  returned  an  answer  upoa 
this  communication.  The  relation 
of  the  interesting  conversations  that 
his  imperial  majesty  has  deigned  to 
entertain  widi  the  undersigned  and 
the  marquis  de  Lacchesmi»  could 
not  yet  nave  arrived  at  Berlin. 
After  this  explanation,  the  under- 
signed can  only  testify  to  his  excel- 
lency his  most  ardent  wish,  that 
public  acts  may  yet  rest  suspended, 
till  the  Teturn  of  the  courier  dis- 
patched to  Berlin* 

The  undersigned  begs  his  excel- 
lency, &c. 
(Signed)      Gex.  Knobelsdorff. 

Copy  of  the  second  note  to  M.  de 
iCnobelsdorff,  dated  Sept.  13, 
1S06. 

The  undersigned  has  Jaid  before . 
his  majesty  the  emperor  and  king, 
t)je  note  that  his  excellency  M.  de 
KnobelsdorfF  yesterday  did  him  the 
honour  to  address  to  him. 

His  majesty  has  found  tlierein, 
with  pleasure,  the  assurance  that 
Prussia  had  not  crtered  into  any 
concert  hostile  to  i  ranee  :  that  the 
armament  she  has  made,  had  no 
other  cause  than  a  misunderstand- 
ing ;  tliat  the  departure  of  the  p^iir- 
ri'^on  of  Berlin,  though  it  happened 
since  the  letter  written  by  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Prussia,  ought 
only  to  be  considered  as  the  execu- 
tion of  an  anterior  order;  and  that 
the  moxen.ents  marked  out  tor  the 
Prussian  troops  would  cease  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  at  Berlin,  what  his 


niaje^  the:  emperor  and  king  was 
pleased  to  My  to  M.  de  Koobels* 
dorfFand  Locchestni,  in  the  par-, 
ticular  audiences  which  he  granted 
them. 

Hh  maje&ty  has  ordered  in  con* 
sequence,  thkt  the  oomrnunkatioM 
which' were  to  have  been  made  to 
the  senate  on  Monday  next,  shall 
be  deferred  ;  and  tlmt  nc^  troops, 
beside  thos^  whtc;h  arc  actually  oo 
their  macdi  towarus  the  Rhine, 
shall  be  ppt  in  motion,  until  his 
majesty  learns  the  determinations 
and  the  measures  that  the  court  of 
Berlin  shall  have  taken,  after  the 
report  that  M.  de  Knobelsdorff  and 
Lucchesini  have  maide  ;  and  if  these 
determinations  are  such  that  the 
French  army  in  Germany  shall  be 
no  longer  menaced,  and  that  all 
things  shall  be  replafced  between 
France  and  Prussia  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  a  montli  ago, 
his  majesty  will  immediately  order 
the  retrograde  march  of  the  troops 
who  are  actually  advancing  to  the 
Rhine. 

His  majesty  expects  that  this 
singular  misunderstanding  will  be 
cleared  up.  He  expects  to  be  en« 
abled,  without  any  mixtfire  of  .un« 
tcrtainty  or  doubt,  to  restore  him- 
self to  those  sentim^ts  of  which 
he  has  given  so  many  proofs  tp  the 
court  of  Berlin,  and  which  have 
always  been  those  of  a'  faitbiul 
allv. 

The  undersigned    pra^s  M»  de 
KnobelsdorfF  to-  receive  the  as^r- 
^aiiccs  of  his  higiz  constdflration. 

(Signed)     C.  M.  TALb£YftAND» 
Pi  ince  of  Benfivento. 

Copy  of  the  third  npte.  addressed 
by  tiiC  miniiit^^r  of  .foreign  aflairs 
.  to  M.  de  Knpbejsd  Dcif.    , 

The  under:>igfied  minister  >  of  fo* 
reign.  relatioR»  has  expressed  to 

his 
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lits  excellency  iMc  Knobeisdorfy  fn 
the  note  wHich  he  had  the  honour 
to  wrfteto  bim  on  the  li^hof  iJept. 
the  confiding  dispositions  wiife 
which  his  majesty  the  emperor  re- 
ceived the  assurances  stivi?ii  by  M. 
KnobelsdorfFy  '  that  uie  mliitary 
movements  of  >the'^OTirt  of  ISeriin 
were  not  th«  result  of  any  ho$tt1d 
conceit  agaiiist  Fruncet  hut  simply 
the  eftbct  o{  a  m'isur>dorstandirtgf  j 
and  that  they  wduld  cease  tlie 
xnometit  when  the  first  communica- 
tion Cff  his  excellency  should  have 
arrived  at  Berlin. 

Nevertheless,  the  news  received 
every  day  l>car  so  'much  all  the 
character  of  an  imm'irJcnt  war,  that 
liis  imperial  majesty  must  feel  some 
regret  at  the  engaj^ement  he  made, 
not  yet  to  call  out  his  reserve,  and 
to  defer  the  constitutional  notificar 
tion,  after  whicji  all  the  forces  of 
the  nation  would  be  placed  at  his 
disp>osal.  He  will  fulfil  that  en- 
gagement: but  he  shidl  think  it 
contrary  to  prudence  and  to  the  ip- 
terest  of  his  people,  not  to  order, 
tn  the  interim,  all  the  measures, 
and  all  the  movements  of  the  troops, , 
which  cah  take  place  without  pre- 
vious notification. 

His  majesty,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  charged  the  undersigned  to 
express  again  to  M.  Knobelsdorff, 
that  he  cannot  yet  explain  to  him- 
self, by  what  forgetfulness  of  her 
interests,  Prussia  should  be  willing 
to  renpunce  her  ties  of  amity  with 
Francje.  War  between  the  two 
countries  appears  to  him  a  real  po- 
litical 'monstrosity  j  and  from  the 
moment  tliat  the  eahin*t  of  Berlin 
shall  return  to  her  pacific  disposi- 
tions, and  shall  cease  to  menace 
the  armies  of  Germany,  Jiis  majes- 
ty engages  to  countermand  all' the 
measures  which  prudence  com- 
manded him  to  take.  He  wtU  fleise 
ivith  pleasarey.  9s  he  does  oDt  cease 


to  do  in  all  circumstances,  the  occa- 
^ion  of  testifying  to  his  m;ije«;ty  the 
king  of  Prussia  the  price  he  attaches 
to  h«  friendshipT;  to  an  union  found- 
ed on  a  wise  policy,  and  on  recipro- 
cal interests ;  and  to  prftve  to  nim 
that  his  sentiments'  are  aH'ays  the 
same,  and  that  no  provocation  has 
been  :ible  to  alter  them. 

The  tmder<»7gned  is  happy  In  be- 
ing able  to  give  to  his  excellency 
M^  de  Knobeisdorf  so  formal  an 
assurance  of  the  dispositions  of  his 
majesty,  which  are  so  foreign  to  all 
idea  ofyWar  with  Prussia, \hat  he 
has  already  commiitcd  a  very  ^rave 
military  fault,  in  retarding  h-s  mi- 
litary preparations  for  ohe  month, 
and  in  constmting'to  let  fifteen  day^ 
more  pass  over  wiihout  calling  out 
his  reserves  and  his  national  guards. 

This  confidence^  which  his*  ma- 
jesty   loves  to    preserve,     proves 
what  a  value  he  sets  itpon  what  was 
stated  to  him  by  M.  Knobelsdorfii  ' 
that  Prussia  had  entered  intotto 
concert  with  the  enemies  of  France, 
and  that  the  assurances  diat  he  had 
received,  in  putting  a  tenn  to  the .' 
misunderstanding  w^iicli  has   jusiL 
arisen,  would  cause  the  cessation 
of  those  armaments  which  were  th« 
consequences  of  it. 
(Signed) 
C.  M.  Talleyrand,  &c, 
Paris,  18th  Sept.  180G. 

Second  note  of  M.  Kuv^belsdorff  to 
the  minister  for  foreigiyaffairs. 

The  undersigned  e,nvoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia 
receWed  yesterday  the  note  ad- 
drcs*«d  to  him  by  his  Excellency 
the  -prince  of  Beftevento,  miin'ster 
for  foreifgn  affairs.  '  If,  h\  this  com- 
munication, the  undersigned  has 
found  again,  with  fexlreme  satisfac- 
tion, 
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tfon,  tIi(ra5Strfa'hcefom)erl7'''gfTefl, 
-  m  the  nott  of  the  13th  of  Septem- 
'  ber,  that  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  kfnj*  trould/ fulfil  the  engage^ 
ment'  'which  he  had  made  to  wait 
the  tiBSiilt  of  the  explanations  J^ven 
to  Mi  de  Lucchesitii  and  to  the 
general  Knobelsdorff,  before  taking 
•  any  measures  respecting  the  consrt- 
ttttional  notification,  which  would 
put  all  the  foTct9tit  the  French  na- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  government, 
he  hasleamed  with  infinite  pain  that 
)iis  majesty  should  have  had  any 
regret  at  that  *  engagement ;  and 
that,  in  fulfilling  it,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  order  all  tlieiheasures 
and  all  the  movements  of  troops; 
which  can  be  taken  without  previous 
notification*  ". 

The  undersigned  hastens  to  re*. 
itcratfi^loJus  excellency-  M.  the 
prince  of  Benevcjito,  the  assurance 
that  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, far  from  ever  having  had  an 
Idea  of  renouncing  his  relations  of 
Am\ty  with  France,  participates  in 
that  respect  all  the  sentiments  of 
•>  his  imperial  aird  royal  majesty,  ex- 
l^ressed  in  th6  communication  to 
.  which  thw  note  is  an  answer;  that, 
far  frt)m  having  entered  into  a  con- 
cert with  the  enemies  o£  Fnmce, 
his  Prussian  rtajesty  has  always 
'  sought  to'calm*all  rcsenynents'  for 
faclYitatrng  the  re-establishment  of 
a  general  ^eace  5  in  fine,  that  far 
from  menacing  the  French  armies 
m  Germatiy  by  his  armaments, 
these  'only  took  place  -in  conse- 
quence of  the  advice^  received  at 
Berlin,  and'which  was  s6  alarming^ 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  neglect 
"the  measures  of  precaiition  de- 
manded by  prudence  for  the  well 
fare  of  the  statt.  *'^ 

The  undersigned  IS  pleased,  in 
renewing  to  hfs-  Excellency  th^' 
jjfince  o?  iBcnevento  the  assurance, 
that  in  takhig  thes^  measures  thif 


majesty  the  king  of f^russia  has  not 
renounced,;  fof  asingU  instant,  the 
assm^nce  6P  sefemg  the  ctouds  di- 
sperscd  that  have  been  raiised  be- 
"tween  him  and  Ffance;  and  ge- 
neral *KnoSels4opff  fe  .'persua4ed, 
thar  siich  wfll  be 'the  result  of  the 
explanations  that  haveiakeii  place. 
In  begging  M.  the  prince  of  Be- 
nevento  to  make  known  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  and  irfn^  this 
answer  to  his  communication,  ^he 
undersigned  has  the  Honour  to  re- 
new to  his  excellency  the  assurances 
of  his, high  consideration.  ' 
'(Signed)  Gev.  Kvobelsdo|ltf. 
Paris,  Sept.  29, 1806. 

Second  report  addressed  ta  his 
majestv  the  emperor  aad  king* 
by  the  jntnistisr  of  fisreign :  rek* 
tions,  Oct.  6, 1806. 

Sire, — ^Whcn,  in  the  report  that 
a  few  days  back  I  had  the  honbur 
to  address  ypurmajest J",  I^tabH&h- 
ed,  thittr  if  Prussia  had  any  perso» 
nal  reasons  which  led  her  to  njbke 
war,  it  could  only  be  from  a  desire 
to  enslave  Saxony,'  and  the^  Han- 
seattc  towns,  I  was  far  fit)m  rier- 
ceiving,  that  shewduld  evercEare 
avow*  such  a  motive.  It  te  n^cr. 
theless,  an  avowal  which  the  lias 
notfeiredtomake  *nd  expi^  in 
a  note  that  M.  tip  Kn6bdsdoir#'has 
sent  me  from  i^et:^  and '^Hfidi  I 
have  the  honom'toadditsrtbY^ttr 
majesty.  Of  the  thi^  dinxrinds 
which  diat-hote'cofttaiij)j;-ti'?^  "first 
and  th^  •  thifdr  art  tnflylxttd^  to 
disguise,  if  k  be  possfblei  thtt  no 
reai4mj*)rtattie  inay%e«tta[Arf  to 
the  second.  •    -  *   -'*•  '   ;.    ' 

Pftisrfia,'  aftfer  hit&ig  9tth  with 
a  tranquil  eye  At  FVfnSi  aniffips  in 
'  Germany  xkiHng  21 7^,"  cotddiaot 
be  aknned^  ^fnr'*piresentc  when 
th^ir '  numbcts  •  were '  drnUnish^d— 
Sylted-Aei  v*r6'iffipert6cr-'in^rtiall 

bodies 
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bodies-  in   distant  cantonra^tSt — 

>vl?eTit^  ajbpve  all,  y.onr  imiesty  bad 

solemnly  .  announced  ,  tnat    they 

should  return  to  Frapc^  as  soon  as 

'  thj^  affair  of  C?Utarp,  the  cause  of 

.  iJie  prploDgatlon  of  tb«ir  stay  in. 

'Germany,  should  be  settled. by  an 

.  agreement  with  Avstria,  and  tliat 

already. the  order  for  their  reium 

.  )»ra5  given.! 

Prussia,  ^hp  speaks  of  a  nego- 
tiation to  fix  all  the  int^ests  in 
qu^tion,  ltno\vs  well  that  there  is 
jio  point  of  interest  whatever  in 
question  between  the  two  states  ; 
that  the  amicable  discussion  which 
should  definitively  fix  the  fate  of 
the  abbeys  of  Essen  and  Warden 
has  not  been  deferred  by  any  delay 
of  the  French  cabmet.  The  French 
troops  have  evacuated  those  terri- 
tories which  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg  had  caused  to  oe  occupied,  in 
the  perfect  persuasion  that  nu* 
Qierous  documents  had  given  him, 
diattbey  made  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  that  they  were  com- 
prehended in  the  cession  of  ;hat 
duchy. 

.  ,  Thus  the  demands  of  Prussia^ 
on  these  different  point;,  and  others 
of  the  same  nature,  and  the  pre«» 
tended  grievances  which  she  seems 
tp  indicate,  do  not  qffer  tlie  real 
mind  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin.  It 
cioesaiot  reveal  it*  It  lets  its  secret 
escape  oi^ly,  wl^enit  demands  that 
.  no/uriber  obstacU  wbaUvir  sba/l  le 
.  mad$y  ifn  ib4  pa^i  rf  Frun^^  fo  tbe 
/ormatioii  qf  the  nortbern  liague, 
miihub  tholl  emira(49  wiibout  any  ex* 
^ptwtif  all  the  stales  not.  named 
iiitUJwidawun^l^ofibtsair^^dni^* 
ion  of  tbe  Rbine. 

Tjii^s,  to  s-atisff  the  o^ost  unjust 
9m)buion,  Pms^id  consents  to  break 
.^.  the  bopds  Uiat  united  her  to £ntnce, 
.to  call  ^own  new  ^alaxoiti^s  upon 
.  the.  continent,  of  which  your  ma- 
jesty WQfild  yrish  to  fkfiUpzf  th^ 


wouxuls;^d/to  assure  thf  tranquil* 
IjULy,  to  .provoke  a  faithful  ally»  to 
put  ^him  under  .  the  cru^  neceis* 
sity  pf  repelling  force  byfgrc^^^and 
once  more  to  sniaxch  his  a,rmy  ^om 
t}^  re|io^  which  he  aspire$  |x)  make 
it  enjoy,  after  ;so  many  fatigues  and 
tfiuniplis.. 

I  say  it  with  grieC  I  Jipse  the 
hope  •■  of  tlie  ability  to  pres^srve- 
pcace,  from  the  moment  it  is  wi^^ 
to  depend  upon  conditions  that 
equity  and  honour  equally  oppose-^ 
propo<ed^  as  they  aie,  in  a  tqne, 
and  in  forms  that  the  French  people 
endured  in  no  time,  and  from  no 
power,  and  which  it  can  less  than 
ever  endure  under  your  majesty *ji 
reign, 

ned)  C.M.TALtEYaA»D,&c. 
ayence,  Oct*  6,  1806. 
•  .  i 

HOTB. 

The  undersigned  minister  of. 
his  Prussian  majesty,  by  the  same 
courier  who  brought  the  letter  to 
his  imperial  majesty,  which  he  has 
had  the  honour  to  transmit  to-day ' 
to  his  excellency  the  prince  of  Bene- 
ventOy  has  received  orders  to  make 
the  fqllowis^  communications.— 
Their  object  is  to  have  the  relations 
of  the  two  cQurts  no  longer  in  sus» 
pense.  Zach  of  them  is  so  emi* 
nently  interested  in  remaining  no 
longer  in  doubt  upon  the  sentiments 
pf  the  other,  that  the  king  Batters 
inmself  that  his  xnajestyt(ie  emperor 
will  applaud  his  frankness*  His 
Prussian  inaj.esty  has  expressed  in 
the  letter  mentioned  above^bis 
entire  tl^oughts,  and  the  whole 
view  of  tl^e.  subject  pf  pomplaint, 
which*  from  a  fpithfu}  and. honest; 
ally,  have  made  him  become  a 
neighbour  alarmed  for  his  existence, 
and  necessarily  afo^ised  i'or  the  de- 
fence of  his  dearest  interests.  .  The 
perusal  pf  it  wiU  recall  to  his  ma? 

.  jesty 
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jesty  the   emperor  and  king  wliat 
Pmssia.  w^.s   for  a  lonj^    tme  ro 
France.  WiH  not  the  rcnrjembi-an^e 
#f  the  past  be  for  her  the  pled  i^e  of 
the   future  ?      Aiwl    u-hat    judge 
would   be  blind  enough  to  beiieve 
that  i)M  kii^£^  could  have  been  for 
nine  years  to\^ard$  France-  so  ctm- 
^stent)  and  perhaps  so  partiiil,  in 
order  to  place  himself- Tohmtarily 
with  her  m  a  different  relation— Iw 
who  more  than  once  might  perhaps 
hare  Tuined  her,  and  uho  knows 
now  only  too  well  the  progress  of 
hpr  power  ?• 

But  i£France  has  In  her  recollec- 
tions, and  in  ihe  nature  of  things, 
the  pledge  of  the  sentiments  of 
Prussia,  it  is  not  so  with  this  last 
power;  her  recollections  arc  made 
to  alarm  her:  she  has  been  careless, 
neutral,  friendly,  and  even  in 
alliance.  THe  destruction  that  sur- 
rounds her,  the  gigantic  increase 
of  a  'p€^wer  essentially  military  and 
conquering,  which  has  injured  her 
successively  in  her  greatest  interests, 
and  menaces  her  in  them  all,  leaves 
her  now  without  a  guaranty.  This 
state  of  things  cannot  last.  The 
king  sees  alnio?t  nothing  round 
him  but  French  troops,  or  vassals 
of  France,  ready  to  march  With 
her.  AU  the  declarations  of  his 
imperial  majesty  announce,  that 
this  attitude  \«ill  not  change.  Far 
.from  that,  'new  troops  issue  from 
the  interior  of  France.  Already 
tiie  journals  of  his  capital  indulge 
themselves  in  a  language  against 
FruMia,  of  which  a  sovereign,  such 
as  the  king,  can  despise  theinfaqiy, 
but  which  fioes  not  cortceal  the  in- 
tentions and  the  ierror  of  the  govern- 
ment tiiat .  suffers  it.  The  danger 
grows  every  day.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  heard  at  once,  or  he  heard 
no  more. 

Two  powers  who  esteem   each 
•ther,  and  who  fea;  each  other  no 


moT*c  than  they  aic  able  without 
ceasing  lo  esteem  themselves,  have 
no  need  to  go  about  to  etpbin 
themselves.  France  will  not  be 
less  strong  foi-  being  justj  and 
Prussia  has  no  other  ambition  than 
her  indopciidence,  andtlie  security 
of  her  allies.  In  die  actual  position 
of  aOFairs,  bodi  one  and  the  other 
would  risk  every  thing  in  protract- 
ing tliHi  uncertainty.  'The  under- 
signed has  received  orders  in  con- 
sequence, to  declare  that  the  king 
expects  with  justice  from  hisimpe* 
rial  majerty, 

1.  That  the  whole  of  the  French 
troops,  which  are  ealled  by  no  fair 
pretence  into  Germany,  should 
inmiediately  repass  the  Rhine  with- 
out exception,  beginning  their 
march  on  the  very  day  that '  the 
king  expects  tlie  answer  of  the 
emperor,  and  continue  it  without 
halting;  for  this  immediate  and 
complete  retreat  is  the  only  pledge 
of  security  that  the  king  can  ivceive 
at  the  point  to  which  affairs  have 
been  brought. 

2.  That  no  obstacle  shall  be 
raised  on  the  part  of  France  to  the 
form.ation  of  the  league  of  the 
north,  which  shall  include,  U'ithout 
any  exception,  all  the  sttUes  not 
named  in  the  fundamental  act  of 
the  con  federa lion  of  the  Rhine. 

3.  That  a  negotiation  shMl  be 
immediately  opened,  t6  decide  in 
a  permanent  manner  on  i^lthe 
points  in  dispute^  and  that  for 
Prussia  its  preliminary  leasts  shall 
be  the  separation  of  iVescl  'from 
the  French-  empin,. -and-the  r&^K- 
cupation  of  the  three  Abbeys  by  the 
Prussian  troops.  '    -^     •  '     ' 

The  instant  thnt'Fris  ttiajesty  is 
assured  that  thils  'ba9^  is  accepted, 
he  will  resuhie  (hAt  ^attit^^  whicfv 
he  has-  qtiltted  wt^  te^re:^  ^md 
will  become  to  iMranee  tlttt  ft^nk: 
and  peac«abfeiiie)jhbda]V"M^f9r' 
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SO  many  ylsars  has  seen,  without 
jealonsvy  the  glory  of  a  brave  pco- 
ple^  for  whose  prosperity  he  has 
been  anxious.  But  the  latest  in- 
telligence of  the  niarch  of  tlie 
French  troops  compels  hts  majesty 
to  ascertain  immediately  what  he  is 
to  do.  The  undersigned  is  charged 
to  insist  on  an  immediate  answer* 
whkh  at  all  events  must  reach  his 
majesty's  head-quaners  by  the  8tk 
of  '  October ;  his  zviijesty  still 
hoping  that  it  will  arrive  there  tiaic 
enough,  that  the  unexpected  and 
rapid  progress  of  events,  and  the 
presence  of  the  troops,  should  not 
put  either  party  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  providlug  for  his  safe- 

The  undersigned  is  particularly 
lastrjcted  to  declare,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  peace  is  the 
most  .sincere  wish  of  his  majesty; 
and  that  he  only  requires  that  which 
can  contribute  to  make  .it  perma- 
nent. The  causes  of  hi>  appre- 
hensions, the  claims  which  he  had 
for  '  another  connection,  from 
France,  are  unfolded  in  the  letter 
of  his  majesty  to  tlie  emperor,  and 
are  calculated  fto  obtain  from  thnt 
monarch  the  last  pcrmunent  pledge 
of  a  new  order  or  things. 

The  undersigned  embraces  this 
opportunity  to  renew  to  the  prince 
of  Benevento  the  assurances  of  his 
higli  consideration. 

(Signed)       Knobelsdorff. 
Paris,  Oct.  1, 1806. 


The  eiqperor  Napoleon's  appeal  to 

the  Saxons. 
-  Saxons  i  the  Pri^ssi^ns  have 
overrun  your  territoiT'.  I.  enter  it 
as  your  deliverer.  Thpy  have 
forcibly  broken  the  connections 
which  .united  your  troops,  and  have 
joined  them  to  their  own  army. 


You  are  caUedupon  to  shed  your 
blood  for  an  inteFest  Cq  wltfch  yo« 
are  not .  only  strappers*  bttt  which 
is  even  in  oppas^iuon  t9  your  iih  • 
terests. 

My  army  was  upon  the  p«int  of 
evacuating  Gernrany  when  your 
territory  was  violated  :  it  shall  ro- 
turn  to  France  as  ^on  as  Frusskt 
has  acknowledged  your  independ^  ' 
en(;e9  and  renounced  the  execution 
of  the  plan  which  slie  had  formed 
against  you. 

Saxons !  your  prince  had,  till  that 
moment,  refused  to  enter  into  ari 
alliance  so  opposite  to  his  dutie&; 
if  he  has  since  consented  to  the  . 
conditions  in? posed  upon  hims  it 
has  only  been  in  consequence  of  be-' 
ing  compelled  to  it  by  die  irruption 
ot  the  Prussians. 

Twas  deaf  to  the  idle  provoca- 
tioa  wiiich  the  Prussians  offered 
against  my  people.  I  was  deaf  to 
them  so  long  as  their  armaments 
were  confined  to  tlie  Pi  lisiiian  states^ 
and  my  minister  did  not  quit  Befr 
lin  till  your  tcrritosry  had  beea 
violated. 

Saxons,  your  destiny  is  in  your 
own' hands !  Will  you  remain  uOr- 
determincd  between  those  who 
would  brin^  you  under  the  yoke^ 
and  those  \vho  would  defend  you  ? 
My  victories  shall  secure  thji  exist- 
ence and  the  independence  of  your 
prince,  and  you?;  nation.  The  con- 
quests of  the  Prussians  will  only 
livet  your  chains.  But  what  do  I 
say  I — Have  tliey  not  already  tried 
every  expei  imcut  ? — ^Flaye  they  not> 
for  a  long  time  past,  used  ev«ry 
effort  to  compel  your  prince  to 
acknowledge  a  soverdgnty,  whi<;}i^ 
once .  directly  imposed  upon,  you, 
wouki.  erase .  you  from.thf)  list  of 
nations?  , 

.Yo^r  4ndcpe:Klence,  your  con* 
stit^ti^,  j9Ur  liberty,  would  then 
only  exist  in  the  pages  of  mernory ; 

and 
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imdtbe'shatJes  oT  youf  forefathers, 
thoso  viliafit  >'*''suc(»is,tvidakl^sdain 
joii  for  suflferifig  yoQneh^s  to  bb 
rcdiked  t»^  slavey  witfknit  resists 
aiiee*«-a  shivery  prepared  ibryiDd 
io  loflg^  bef(»n^fatid*-»and  thus  heU- 
coming  witnesses  of  the  degradab- 
tion  oTy  cmr  voutttiy  intd  a  Priissiaa 

Given  at  our  head.<|aaiters  at 
E&ersdorflF,  Qcc^  1 1, 1806. 

Napoleon. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Francis  II.  &c.  &c. 

I  haTc  pvcri  peace  to  tny 
'  good  and  faithful  people.  My  re- 
solutions have  united  with  their 
wisfies.  I  renounced  all  hopes  of  a 
change  in  the  fortune  of  war,  to  ba- 
nish witli  promptitude  all  thedangers 
jahd  sufierings  to  which  my  flourish- 
ing country,  and  even  the  heart  of 
the  monarchy,  my  capital  and  resi- 
dence, were  exposed.  The  sacri- 
fice's were  great,  and  were  with  dif- 
fi^lty  terung  from  my  heart :  but 
tfSey  eould  not  stand  in  competi- 
tiS^  wWx  the  welfare,  the  domestic 
afitd  civil  welfare,  of  millions.  For 
tBese  I  ihkde  the  svicrifice  ;  and  I 
«fpect  my  indemnification  in  the 
Ue^hg^  which-  are  promised  to 
rk^  people-  bv  the  return  of  peace. 
p'kiic/v^  iky  otlier  happiness  than 
that  of  my  people ;  and  no  glory 
sS^t0r'¥6  '^Ihki'of  the  father  of 
these  peoole,  who  in  loyalty,  mi-. 
sfaatM^fidelity,  and  disimetested 
love  to  their  sovereign  arid  their 
dbttflffy,  giVfe  {)l2kce  to  no  nation  In 
Europe.  The'fiRAle  of  their  t^ation- 
al  chswMWfHi)!^a<ft6H  -s^^nwil. 
Kngft«b«Ci<Wr^e«ft';%vifn  from 
the  extgmyi^<H8niPMy*<heart  ibey 


haVQ  fixed  a  montlmdnt  which  thtte 
nsiatf  vrm  not  be  able  to  d^strby. 
Under  these  emotions  t  returned 
to  my  residehc^  in  tbe»  cttf:jie  of 
:  my  loyal  and  estimable  citizens  and 
inhabitants^  iindto  the  resutlirtSpn 
of  thedirectio'hofm^^afeirs.  The 
wounds  inflicted  by't!)e  war  ire 
deep:  several  years  ma^  beneces* 
sarytoheal  ibwn,  andto  oMit^-^ 
ntte  the  ihiptcssions  inflicted  by  tihe 
suflerings  of  thi$  unfortimatie  pe- 
riod;    The  administration  of  the 
state  has  greater,  and  dtitres  more 
diflicult  than  ever  to  fulfil ;    and 
they  will  fulfil  them:    but  they 
have  at  the  same  time  strt)nger 
claims  than  ever  upon  theco-ope-' 
ration  of  all  classes,  for  tbe  lauda- 
ble purpose  of  restoring  Ae  vigour 
of  the  interior,  by  disseminating  the 
true  culture  of  the  mind,  and  ani- 
mating the  national  industry  intuits 
branches,  through  the  restoration 
and  increase  of  the  national  credit  5 
and  by  these^ineans  to  establish  die 
monarchy  iipon  that  basis  which  the 
variable  fate  of  the  states  of  EOTt>pe 
has  rendered    necessary.      Every 
moment  of  my  life  will  be  directed 
to  this  object,  and  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
noble  and  good  people  who  are' 
dear  to  me  as  the  children  of  njy' 
affection.     United  by  the  mmim 
obligations    of    reciprocal    confi- 
dence, and  the  cordial  love  of  toy 
subjects,  I  shall  only  believe  ?  haive 
done  enough    for  Austria,  is  a* 
prince  and  a  father,  when  its  pro-' 
spcritv  is  s^gajn  secured  ;  when  ^ ' 
sufienngs  of  the  citizens  are-for- 
gotten, and  nothing  rematfii  ^Ive 
but  the  remembrance  of  my  i^H* 
fices,  youf*  fidelity,  anfdyout  cAW 
ed  and  unshalcen  pttnotisfh.    '  '' ' 

Vienna,   ,     .  '   "ta aWc^s-*^ 

F^b.l,ip66,     .     /:.,./.::    <y;ii» 
Abdication 
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J!^Gs^^^  tP?4l^fr^ftce  ofctnpeipr 
,9^  Qierpiiany,  hy  j'wnpis^  eijip^ 

J      'Wfe  Francis  Second,  ?^c.  .''   "' 

^.  .Bmf;e.  tjic,pc?fie:  of  Pr^6fai|urgh> 
all  par  at^o^nuoi)  .ai><)  all.  our  care 
hive,b9ien./»mpJoyf?d.H>  jfulfil  wtfb. 
jciiapulpus  ^delity^al},  th^  ^ng^g^ 
mexM^,cpatrac.ted  b^  th^arcaty^io 
piesepve  to  our  &ut>jecU  the>^ph 
pje;5s  <?f  peacp,  to  cansolidatGievpry 
n^herc^the  amicable  relations  ha^i-* 
t;i:r(sest;;ablishedy  waiting  codiflco«(ar 
whether  tho  changes  caused  i^j  the 
peace  would  permit  us  to  peiform 
our  important  duties,  as  chief  of 
th^  Cernxanic  empiref  conformably 
tQ.the:capitulatjon  of  election^ 

T}ie  consequences,  however, 
which  ensiled  from-  some  articles 
of  thp  treaty  of  Presburgh,  imme- 
diately after  its  publicapont  and 
which  still  exist,  and  those  events 
generally  known,  which  have  since 
taJcen  pfetcein  the  Germanic  em- 
pire, have  convinced  us  that  it  will 
Ibe  imposisible»  under  these  circum« 
stances,  to  continue  the  obligations 
contracted  by  the  capitulation  of 
election  j  and  even,  if,  in  reflecting 
Q^  these  political  relaiions,  ic  were 
p^ible  to  imagine  a  change  of  af- 
i^M,  the. convention  of  Uie  12th  of 
Jjblyy.. signed  at  Paris,  and  ratified 
bjpt^e  CQAtracting  parties,  relative 
tQ.^t^,.eBtire  separation  of^everal 
cailsideryj;>l!3  statej  of  rlie.  empire, 
apc(  jtheir, -peculiar,  consideration, 
l^Sj^ntjJrcly  jdpstroyc^  cvjQry  such 

.Boing  thuscanvinced  of  the.iinpps^ 
sijiirify  c^^iseing  9iny  longer  enabled.^ 
tQfifii^lji^id^^  pf  .o^r.  i^nperiiil 
function^<4f^  we- it :  tp  .OHf'  priiici- : 
pies  and  m.^^r  ^Utjj,  ,tp:  *i5n<i;pnc^  , 
a  crown  .which  ^as  only  valuable 
in  our  eyes,  whilst  we  weFe  aWe'  to 
enj^y  the  confidence  of  ihc^fel*^^ 


,toi;s,  ,))[rincei^  antf  ot)^1^^^lf(^  .of 
KlA.OfiimmQ  ^ittirire>f<Mkl-iQ;pot»^ 
i^nq  Apf  duties  whkfcr  wene  im» 
posQd  vpoi^  )M.  We>ilecbrt»,tbeie» 
fcre,  t»y^$be^..pref«nlI4,  itot.w6> 
iHHisid^ing  as  dtaioWedi  the  ties 
whicii  have  htth^no^atmehed^Mto 
tj»e^  stac^&of  ihe-O^ra^oic-eivpira  I 
that  we,  considerinc;  as  extinguish- 
ed J>y-tJ>e^foonfef6ration  of  \he 
states  of  ih^:RJ|ine,.the  chiirge  ill 
chief  of  t\\Q  empire  ;  and  that  we, 
considering  ourselves  thus  acquit*  ■ 
ted  of  all  our  duties  towards  the 
Gernianrc  empiret,  do  resign  the 
ijnperial  crown,  and  the  imperial 
government ;  ^  absolve^  at  the 
same  time,  tlie  elect^Sy  princes, 
and  states,  andall  that  belong  to  the 
empire,  particularly  the  naembers 
of  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  all 
other  magistrates  of  the  ezllpine, 
from  those  duties  by  which  they 
were  united  to  us  as  thekgal  cliief 
of  the  .empire,  according  to  (be^, 
constitution.  • 

We  ^solve  all  our  German  pro- 
vinces aud  states  of  the  empire 
from  their    reciprocal    duties  to#. 
wards  tlie  Germanic  empire ;  ai^d^ 
we  desire,  in  incorporating  tbem 
with  our  Austrian  states,  as  em|>e* 
ror  of  Austria,  and  in  preservu^* 
them  in  those  amicable  ^  ralatiooi, 
subsisting,  widx   tl%e  neighbourii^ j 
powers  and  states^  tliat  they  rshoola. 
attain  that  lieight  of  prosperity  andl . 
happiness,  which  is  theend'ofaUf 
our  desires,  and  th^  object  ^.o«?; 
dearer.t.  wishes. 
.  JDon^  at  our  resideiKeAiDder  oat , 
impcri^U  seal*  ,. 

Vienna,,  ^u^  5,  .  fi^Aiicis*  • 

'    .      18|06..    .  V.  '    -     V-' 


II  i,ii  tm^'frnm^f^mM^m 


.. . .  We.Ii'raiiais  S^f^ikt^  • '  • . 
tjlu.iabdvcating  t}l^  impefial  :,gor  r 

sidering 
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aUertogit  attlie  ksti^Sbrt  ofour 
Gixs*  4q4  asLsui  al»sgi]it»%4uty»  do 
express  thus  publkly.  ^91  (ksire 
equally  reasonable  and  just,  tliat 
tbe  f>er]K)ns  who  have  JucheiEtt>  been 
^mployfid^ifi  the  adminifitr^tion  *  %t£ 
ymicet' imdifi  dAplbiQatic  jind  otber 
nffairst  fcMr.the  ^  good  q£^  the  whole 
flwapirry  and  lor  tho  service  of  die 
chief  of  the-  empire^  should  be  «uit<* 
«kly  provided  for. 

Tiie  caie  which  all  the  states  of 
(Lhe  empire  took  of  those  persons 
vrho  lost  their  places  by  tlie  aiEiir 
of  tbe  indemnity  ia  lii03»  induces 
OS  to-  hope  that  tite  same  scniU 
ments  of  justice  will  be  extended  to^ 
those  individuals  who  have  hither. 
to  heca  employed  in  tlie  general 
irrvicey  who  have  been  chosen  in  al^ 
parts' of  the  Germanic  enipire»  and 
loaay  of  whom  have  quitted  oiher 
pco&table  places,  looking  forward 
la  an  hooourable- subsistence  for 
li£f,  and  which  should  not  be  want- 
ing to  them  on  account  of  tlicir  fi- 
d(^it)^-aQd  the  in^grity  and  capa- 
cUy  with  which  tliey  have  executed 
ibei^  fuoaions. 

We  have  Uiercfore  taken  the  re* 
foUftion.  of  preserving  to  those  of 
cmr  imperial  servants^  lyho  ha.ve 
l^therlo  drawn  their  salaries  from 
Q^r  chamber,  tbe .  saa^e  appoint-' 
stentsy  reserving  to  ourselves  to 
pls^ce  fc^ien)  in  emp^yments  in  the 
leryiceof  our.hej^^itary  states,  and 
He  hop^,  ^ith  so  much  the  moiie 
f^fidence^thattfae  electors,  princes^ 
and  states  will  providefor  tlie  impe- 
fWdu^mbeivof  jastice  of  theempire» 
and  the  chancellerie  of  the  cham* 
i|Br.:af  jivitice,  by, ^harsring  them- 
selves voluntarily  with  thisexpeose, 
ay  k  will  be  trifling  in  amount^  and 
will  diminisli*€%ery  year. 

As  ta  ,iks  .fhaiKelierie  of  the 
Attlic  Go«r>cil*0f  iJi^  <9«^pirey  tl)e 
ftfidfr^de^tiaflfiiotfiu  w^povtwiU 


be  tmplQyed  to  proiride  fqr.  tba 
wmts  -.jai  those-  itidiyiduiils  wW 
hiivia-hithejrto /drajvn  from  theoc* 
their  salaries  s  this  will  serve  tberak 
until  other  measures  may  be  takcfu 
.  Done  at  ou|:  cafiital  ;uid  resi* 
deu^'Of  Vienna,  under  ouraaipe^ 
rial  se4]»  the  (kh  o£  4i«i^»  180^ 
•Fmmcis* 

—  .,    .■■»■■  .I'l     >iii.M-       ■>       ■■^■t  I  ■■■■-    ■  W^ 

RUSSIAN  STATE- PAPER. 

The '  undersigoedy  pieaipoten- 
tiary  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  haptens  to  infirm 
the  n^^iiqviis  de  Circello,  that  the 
RussiHn  troops  came  into  t4aples# 
merely  with  a  view  of  landing  and 
making  a  diversion  in  favour  oC 
.the  Austrian  army  employed  ia  the 
norch  of  Italy;  and  tfaiB  being  110 
longer  an  obJect>  since  Austria  has 
agreed  to  an  armistice  with  France^ 
and  which  probably  will  lead  to-  2 
peace  between  the3e  powers^  the 
Kussiam  troops  will  evacuate  the 
territory  of  his  Sicilian  XBajetity» 
Tbe  English  troops  also,  which 
were  istended  to  co<operate  iwidb 
them^  will  return  again  ta  Malta*  ' 

The  frequent  represeatattoiM 
which  the  undersigned  has 
to  the  minister  of  his  SiciliM 
}e$ty»  in  order  to  restore  thi&  • 
try  to  its  neutrality,  will  opexal»  aa 
a  certain  proc^.tlnit.tiiedecbraMai 
which  be  has  sow  the  koa0ar  M 
transmit,  will  be  raceivedwithsa* 
tii&ctioa.  TheundoBaigAedlavaifc 
himself  of  tbie  oppoituDit|r  «a  aD» 
new  bis  ibrmer  aMuraawt,  that  jua 
illustrious  sovenems  voaU  iiaiaa  at 
all  time^  tewpee^  the  auafti  if|lil'j>  af 
these  kmgdotmiitJi^iier^taitk  9» 
venunen^had  not^^x  hihsit J  ym  aom 
tniry  exaasplfr  \..    /    -  v   *• 

}kit  as  ha  iaiperiad '.  on^nff 
now  restoaas  the  kiagdkim-ct'  Ni^ 

pks  to^  ita^£Bniitt.iittttnrift)V':i%^ 

r  ^  bis 
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fais  sincere  wish  that  the  cabinet  of 
the  ThttUleties  may  imftate  hit  exi* 
ample,  by  ivhich  die  country  will 
escape  those  n^^tntkmsithe  tertnina* 
tion  of  which 'we  may  now  hope  to 
see.  It  never  was  the  intention  of 
his  imperial  maje&ly  to  open  t2ie 
theatre  of  war  in  the  kingdom  of 
hiaples ;  an4  it  was  with  gre^tt  re- 
gtct  that  he'  was  compelled  to  take 
Uie  measures  uUuded  to. 

The  sentiments  of  sincere 
friendship,  a  proof  of  which  the 
emperor  has  endeavoured- to  evince 
to  his  Sicilian  majesty  upon  every  oc- 
casioiv  will  not  permit  nim  to  doubt 
of  the  interest  which  his  majesty 
the  ^pcror  will  at  all  times  take 
in  the  personal  happiness  of  his 
Sicilian  majesty,  tind  in  the  well- 
being  of  his  subjects. 

When  the  true  cause  of  land- 
ing the  Russian  and  English  troops 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  shAll  be 
known»  and  the  incapacity  of  his 
Sicilian-majesty  to  resist  them  shall 
be.  taken  mto  constderation,  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  govern - 
-ment,  dated  Schonbrunn  sixth  Fri- 
aaatre^  will  be  read  with  astonish- 
nient.  This  curioas  documentt 
which  might  be  taken  for  an  ema- 
natiofi  of  pure  benevolence,  has  ap- 
parently a  later  and  a  false  date ; 
aind  was  certainly  never  known  at 
Schonbrnnn*  The  proclamation  of 
seneral  Massena  of  the  thirteenth  of 
ianMtry,  which  t»  not  so  violent,  in 
£lct,  evinces  in  an.eqnal  degree, 
that  die  Frvch  government  is  de- 
termined to  avail  themselves  of  the 
temporary  residence  of  thecombined 
troops  tnlUly*  forthepurpose  of  ex- 
tending their  terrkvryto  the  utmost 
Uflodcs  of  the  penmsak ;  which.  In 
'^KCycaa  never  tead  to  that  evefit,  a 
general  peace,  which  ttst  French 
govavameftt  haa  repeatedly  held 
oot  as  tha  obfect  of  its  widies." 
VUplestDac  £&aS.-^aii.  6,IS0S. 


Declantfion  in  council  6f  liis«ia«> 
jeity  die  |cmg  of  Prassift  to  the 
anembled  d^mtiet  oTthe  Hano* 
v«fianprovmcer. 

Gentieinenf 

By  your  appointitient,  ymxt 
deputy,  courv  Von  Hardenberg* 
has  laid  before  me  your  nepre^enta- 
tion  of  the  third  instant;  and  I  have 
observed  firom  ic»  with  Saiisfaction, 
that  you  have  acknowledged  with 
gratitude  my  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  Hanoverian  states.  Tlie  ad- 
ditional senriments  therein  conrain- 
ed  are  to  me  a  sscurity,  tJiat  you 
will  henceforth  be  devocc>d  to  me 
and  my  house  with  the  same  loyal- 
ty which  you  discovered  for  your 
former  sovereigns.  I  tlwrefore 
made  no  delay  in  move  closely 
learning  from  your  delegates  those 
concerns  that  were  intrusted  to 
them  by  you,  and  now  eommn- 
niciite  to  yojx  the  following  an^ 
swer  to  the  declaration  given  in  by, 
them: 

1.  With  regard  to  the  sectila* 
rization  of  the  abbey  of  Marlen- 
rode,  and  the  representatiim  rela- 
tive thereto,  that  not  only  the  con- 
stitution yof  the  states  thereby  suf- 
fered an  alteration,  but  thjit  one  of 
the  securities  thereby  appropiiated 
to  the  payment  c)f  the  pt!t>lic  reve* 
nue,  and  t!«>  discharge  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  would  be  withdrawn, 
^oukl  the  revenues  of  the  said  ab- 
bey be  inseparably  united  with  the 
possession  of  the  domains,  contrary' 
to  the  legal  agreement  ber«fe*n  the 
impropriators  and  the  stites,'trf»erp- 
by  the  revenues  accruing  from  'se* 
cularited  spiritual  foundatioftt 
should  be  distinctly  and  separately 
applied  t»  ch;mcable  pitrpo^es  t  m 
should  lie  observed,  that  this  ^bbey 
legally  b«long»  to  Hildesheim,  and 
thus  my  particular  regukuion  r^ 
selecting  the  s^rae  can  in  nr^  way - 
(R)  prejudice 
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prejudice  die  said  constitution.  Be- 
sides, I  have  ejiLpresslv  esiCahlished 
in  the  act  of  secularizationi  that  in 
the  mean  time  no  change  sliall  tak*; 
place  in  ncspect  to  the  contribution 
chargeable  upon  tliis  abbey,  towards 
the  national  revenue  and' tlxe  re- 
demption of  the  puL'ic  dc^pt.  For 
the  rest,  as  it  is  far  fron  beinp  my. 
intention  to  alter  the  destination  of 
the  eflFects  of  the  abbey  to  chari- 
table purposes,  I  feel  satisfaction  ift 
$issuring  you^  that  the  special  nd- 
ministration  of  such  parts  as  have' 
been  separated  from  tlie  domains, 
and  the  application  thereof  to  such 
beneficent  and  laud;ible  purposes, 
shall  be  scnipulously  continued, 
and  the  utmost  care  shall  be  taken 
both  to  augment  these  revenues  by 
good  mana(>ement,  and  to  amelio- 
rate the  mode  of  applying  them,  by 
the  rem.oval  of  all  existing  abuses. 

i^.  The  ad  biinlm  prohibition 
6f  home^niade  salt  is  to  be  consi- 
'dered  solely  as  an  inevitable  regu- 
lation of  police  for  securing*  an 
equal  supply  of  that  article  of  pri- 
mary necessity,  and  cannot  have 
the  apprehended  pernicious  conse- 
quences^ since  •  the  supply  of  salt 
will  not  thereby  be  diminished,  but 
will  only  receive  another  direction. 

3.  The  continuance  of  the  hi- 
therto cjcisting  constitution  of  the 
country  in  general,  aiid  * 

4.  The  continuance  of  the  pro- 
vincial constitutions,  in  particular, 
presupposes  that  a  new  and  moce 
mtimate  acquaintance  with  tliem 
may  be  more  necessary  than  the 
commission   of^  organization  -has: 
been  able  to  procure,  in  so  short  a* 
period,  and  ^nder   such   (lilficalt 
circumstances.-*- But  they'  will  in-, 
cessantly  coniiiHie  their  lahours  in 
thU, respect,  and  I  .will  not  hefeafr 
ler  introduce  t^)y  arbitrary  thanges> 

'  but  such  only  as  may  be  necessary* 
fo  anit<>  ai^  Jmimately  as  passible 


the  Hanoven^n  tcrrijory  with  my 
mpnarchy,  of  which  it  now  consti- 
ti$tes  a  part,  and  to  govern  it  by 
such  ;laws  as  have  been  foand,  by 
long  experience,  the  fundamental 
pillrtrs  qf  ^e  power,  tlie  security, 
a^d  .  prosperity  of  the  Prussian 
states  t  whcrefrpm  tlie  established 
constitution  will  be  so  Jittle  ex- 
cludedj  that  it  wiH  much  rather  be 
built  up:  and  strengthened,  as  yotX 
may  learn  from  rJbe  example  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  Branden- 
burg, Magdeburg,  and  Halber- 
stadt. 

5..  The  petidon,  with  ^  regard 
to  any  new  modifications,  upon 
which  the  states,  together  with 
other  privileged  orders,  who  may 
perhaps  have  particular  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  should  be  consulted, 
before  that  introduction,  on  ac- 
count of  any  injurious  consequences 
appreliended  tnerefrom,  is  wholly 
conformable  to  tlje  spirit  of  the 
maxims  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, and  will  be  pursued  by  the 
commission  of  organization  in  all 
doubtful  cases  whatsoever,  and 
without  particular  instructions. 

Finally,  the  military  regula- 
tions, as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
with  safety,  shall  be  so  modified,' 
that  the  grievances  of  the  country, 
connected  with  the  present'  extra- 
ordinary measures,  shall*  wholly 
cease. 

•  From  dais  answer  you  will  in- 
fer, jmd  I  give  yoff  with'  pleisnre 
the  strongest  assurances  on  this 
head,  that  my  whole'  endeavours' 
ar^  exclusively  directed  to  heftl  the' 
"^rotrnds,  which  the  hiihtttb  unhap^' 
py  wars  have  produced^  «aid  tt)  ren- 
der your  -coontry  complke>y  hap-* 
py» .  Neither  ambitton  hor  the  lust? 
of  territory,  but  sofely^k  cotivictibn. 
founded  on :  expe^ieiioe,,  that  the 
incorpoi-ation  of  diesHattovcriati 
states  ^ith  the  Prussmn  -mansfrchy 
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h  obviously  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fate^nd  security  of  both,  hare  de- 
termined me  to  this  union,  iknd  to 
the  sacrifices  connected  with  it. 
The  past  litis  tau^;;ht  yoa  that  Eng- 
land cannot  protect  you,  and  th»t 
yoQ  can  he  protected  by  Prussiri 
alone.  Prus^Ki  has  now  taken 
upon,  herself  thi*  protection,  from 
which  yon  hare  to  expect  greater 
security  of  person  and  of  property, 
as  well  lis  the  abolition  of  all  opprcs- 
sire  abuses  which  the  dfstmceof 
your  rulers  produced.  Bu:  you 
must  also  closely  unite  with  a  go- 
vernment which  has  wrought  you 
all  these  blessings,  and  support 
with  counsel  and  action  a  consti- 
ttttion  which  has  been  decided  upon 
for  your  benefit.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  I  wiil  always  approre  myself 
your  gracious  sovereign, 
(Signed)    Fsledericr  Willi  am. 

Charloitenburg,  June  24,  1806. 


PRUSSIAN   MANIFESTO* 

As  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia  has  taken  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  his  people,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  lay  before  them,  and 
all  Europe,  die  circumstances  which 
have  imposed  this  duty  on  his  ma- 
jesty. 

The  politics  of  France  have 
been  the  scourge  of  humanity  du- 
ring  tlie  Ust  fiiteen  years.  Those 
men  who,  in  rapid  succession,  have 
been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  that 
country,  have  onljr  sought  the 
means  of  their  dominion  in  war^ 
and  the.  ffuUrantee  of  thoir  exist- 
ence in  tlfe  wretchedness  of  the 
people  may  be  viewed  without  asto- 
nishment. But<he  introduction  of 
a  regular  government,  to  which  the 
same  necessity  conld  not  be  im- 
piUed*  gave  new  life  to  tbe^iopes 


of  the  fnetids  of  jpeace*  N;ipoleon, 
invested  with  the  sapreme  power, 
victorious,  surroandeJ  by  weaker 
states,  friendly  disponed  govent- 
ments,  or  conquered  and  exhausted 
ilvals^  had  it  in  bis  power  to  per- 
fortn  a  better  part.  For  the  great-  . 
neis  of  France,  nothing  more  rel 
ma?ned  for  him  to  do;  for  her 
happiness,  every  thing  was  in  hb 
power. 

'  It  is  painftil  to  be  compelled 
to  say,  that  French  politics  still  re- 
mained  the  same.  An  insatiable- 
ambition  was  still  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  France.  She  made  use  of 
arms  and  of  treaties  with  the  same 
view.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was 
scarcely  concluded  before  the  sig- 
nal for  the  first  acts  of  violence 
followed.  lioUand  and  Switzer- 
land, two  independent  states,  were 
compelled  to  accept  a  constitution 
which  converted  tnem  mto  French 
provinces^  The  renewal  of  war 
was  tlie  consequence. 

Peace,  however,  still  continued 
upon  the  continent.  The  German 
empire  had  purchased  it  by  meal- ' 
culable  sacrifices.  In  the  midst  of 
this  peace,  nevertheless,  the  French 
tfoops  invaded  the  electorate  of 
Hanover ;  a  country  wliich  had 
no  concern  in  the  -war  between 
France  and  England,  while  the^ 
ports  of  Germany  were  shut  against 
the  British  flaq:;  and  the  better  to 
effect  her  object,  France  took  pas-. 
session  of  Cujchaven,  and  the  terri*- 
tory  of  a  free  stnte  which  was  still  ^ 
more  a  stnmger  to  the  war  than 
Hanover. 

In  the  mtdst  of  this  pc^ce  also, 
th«  same  troops  a  fev*  months  af- 
ter violated  die  German  territory, 
in  suth  a  manner  as  to  wound  th* 
honour  6£  the  nation  still  deeper; 
The  Germans  have  never  avenged 
the  death  of  thi?  duke  D^Enghien ; 
(R2)  but 
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.bur the  remembrance  of  ;jtbat>reiit 
wiU  ceyer  l>e  eiiinguished  ambtig 
ihem. .  "*     '\ 

..  Thp*  treaty  of  Xtineville  gna- 
rantied  thiB  independence  of  the 
ItaJia^i  republic.'  Iii  spite  of  the 
jnost  positive  ^omises  did  ^^apo- 
Icoft  place  the  iron  crown  of  Itdly 
upoa  his  own  he^d.  Cenoa  was 
^incorporated  with  Fiance:  LUcca 
waj  very  neir  sharing  the  same  fa^e. 
Only  a  few  ihonths  before  had  the 
•emperor/on  a  solemn  occasion — ^an 
occasion  which  imposed  very  im- 
portant duties  upon  bim— declared 
before  his  .people  and  before  all 
'  Europe,  that  he  wished  not  to  ex- 
tend thp  limits  of  his  territory,  Be- 
;$iideS9.  France  was  bound,  by  a 
-treaty  with  Russia,  to  put  the  king 
•of  Sardinia  in  possessinn  of  indem- 
nities in  Italy.  Instead  of  fulfill- 
ing that  obligation,  she  made  her- 
self mistress  of  every  obiect  which 
could  havebee»s<Jrvicedble  towards 
that  Indemnification. 

Portugal  wished  to  maintain 
her  neutrality,  but  Portugal  was 
compelled  to  purchase  by  gold  th« 
dt^ceitful  security  of  a  few  mo- 
ments* 

The  Porte,  wlio  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  invasion  of  Syria  and 
Egy^,  was  ^e  only  power  remain- 
ing in  Europe  which  had  not  been 
subjected  to  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  France. 

'  TSut.to  these  acts  of  violence,  a 
system  of  abuse  abd  injury  remain- 
ed still  to  be  added.  A  journal, 
.  which  proclaimed  itself  rae  voice 
of  governmerit,  was  chosen  as  S 
chronicle  of  the  attacks  incessant- 
ly made  uf<ln  every  crowned  hoad. 

Prussia  could  be  no  istrang^r  to 
any.  of  these  general  acts  of  op- 
pression^  ,  Many  df  thein  -were 
nearly  connected  witfi  her  snbstan- 
.tial  Interests ;  especially  as  the  wis- 


dbm  of  that  system  which 
ders  tJre  states  of  Eufope  as  i&«iil<- 
bers'i^  the  same  f^mMf^f^Ms  upon 
each  of  them  for  the-defasceirf  all  j 
and  that  the  unboundied^aggraa- 
dlzetnent  t5f  one  state  effrpcfaed  the 
rest  to  cFcWger,  ^vas  sufikieatly  ipa- 
ntfest  to  experience. 

Still  it  is  m6^'  es*toti»lly  ne- 
cessary to  represent  in  what  man- 
ner the  conduct  of  France  wascal- 
culated  to  operate  in  its  inunediaie 
relation  to  Pmssia. 

It  were  superfluous  to  eniaWe- 
rate  all  the  good  offices  rendered 
to  Napoleon  by  Prussia.  Prussia 
Was  the  first  power  that  acknow- 
ledged Mm.  No  promises*  no  me- 
naces bad  been  able  to  shake  cbe 
king's  neutrality.  Every  thin^ 
that  the  duty  of  a  good  neighboar 
could  prescribe  was  most -iunply 
a£Forded  during  a  period  of  six 
years,  Prussia  esteemed  a  raliant 
nation,  which  alone  had  learl^ed* 
on  its  part,  to  respect  Pknissia  both 
in  war  and  peace;  and  she  did 
justice  to  the  genhis  of  its  chiefl 
jBut  the  remembrance  of  these 
times  is  no  longer  retained  by  Na- 
poleon. 

Prussia  had  permitted  tihe  ter- 
ritory of  Hanover  to  be  invaded. 
In  this  she  had  countenanced  an 
act  of  injustice;  therefore  was  it 
her  first  vifew  to  remedy  it.  She 
offered  herself  for  it  insttad  of 
England,  under  the  oondkion  4bat 
die  latter  should  cede  it.  ft  must^ 
however^  at  kfast  be  rdopUecied 
that  thii^  aboutMlary  v^as  pr^sctibed 
tcr  France^  which  she^'SltoiM  not 
pass.  Nftpbko<y's6)emi]Ay 'pledged 
himself  tiot  td'e<^prdinise4he«eu- 
t^^Hty  of  tli^  noral€»iin^«Aie$;  to 
exercrse  tt*  viokiac*'  t^KVirards.  any 
ofthe^n;  and, in/pfiaif ieUlar^iim  to 
incr^a.^*^tbe  Amniber  of  droops  iu 
the  elect^wllfci  bf^^jkioYcr, ;:  ►  - 

Scarcfcly 
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Scarcely  had  lie  agreed  to  these 
stfpulat:k)Ds.  tbai>  he  broke  tl^^m. 
Eveyy?  .OT)Q  isr  i^cquaittted  -with  the 
violent  matiiier  ^n  wjijch  ^ir  Georgfe 
.  ILaife3b(^4  :W*i&  sQfze^'f  '^^sxj.  one 
know^.tl^  ^he  Hans^e  towns  were 
kid^un^er  coiHrihiitionv  4in(Lk:rthe 
a^pelbnCjOb  of.lQ?ins,.  nx)t  by  aojr 
means  for  the!;'  -interest,  but -ex- 
actly tia-  the  sam^J  njanner  .as  if 
Fnwice  had  been  at- war  widi^them. 
For- the  jEtrst pf  thesa  iij^uries,  liis 
iDdt^M^TCQ At e^ted  hirus(4i^>wldi  ac- 
cepting an  inadcquatf  satijbfaction. 
Oi  the  9ecQndi  he;  took  no  cogni- 
.zance*  be^g  prevented- by  the  ap- 
probensions  dwi  reprciientations  on 
ihtp^t  of  th^  Hanse  towns.  Uis 
jnajesty>  on  his  part,  did  not  scni- 
pleto  make  any  ;&acriiice^  as  the 
preservfi^tic^  of  peace^was  the  dear- 
est Mififib  of  his  heart. 

ThepaiieiKe  and  sufferance  of 
every  other  court  were  exhausted 
aooner  than  that  of  his  majeity. — 
'  War  again  brbke  out  on  the  conti- 
iient-r-th«  situation,  of  the  king, 
with  resect  to  hi^s  duty,  was  more 
<lifficuh  than  ever.     In  order  to 
prevent  France  from  augmenting 
ner  troopsin  Hanover,  he  had  pro- 
mised to  suffer  no  attack   to  be 
•  ma4e  on  diat  territory..    The  Rus- 
;    fitans.ahd  the  Sv/edes  were  prepar- 
ing for  an  attack  upon  the  French. 
From  ihift  period,  the  whole  bur- 
then   of  .  tb?    coatract  ,  between 
Sraoce.  and  Prussia  weighed  upon 
.dielaittoronLy^  without, produqing 
'  toihet  tbf>  leaist  advantage ;  and  by 
a  ^bgular  ^ncatenation  of  circ  um- 
,   tfaQC«4,.  jt.  ?^roqd.  tjiat.  Prussia, 
.-v^  .oiily  wished  to  remaiajincipar- 
)  tial^and  .n^titri^l,  coul^-^no  longer. 
;  pwrfciie  W  i^rmer  system^  c^ecpt, 
;  toJtlw.-pri^Ucric^:of;the;aUied  povv- 
\eri#...Ev^ry  a4vAnta^  which  re- 
'  fliltdd;fro9if^L$sitU4itiO]M2i''aff<rirs 
«ra&on  ither<$itle  of  F^-i^cej;  sifiid  the 
king  was  dnil/vtbreaXj^n^dwitha 


collision  not  less  formidajble  to  himi 
than  4g;'^^^?!l7  feyQUT;^ble  to  the-  • 
jJian?  ofT^JapoIeoj^'.^  '.^  7  *.," 
*  Who»could'  have'  tlioiight  th^t 
the, very  mom?rit  when  the  kingftad 
given  to  xh^ '  French  g^ovefnment* 
the  itrohges^  proof  of  his  dj^'termi- 
natlQn,  and  a  singular 'exartfp!&  of 
..ih^  faithful .  fuffilment  of  l^ng'^gp* 
rajehts  into  wlvdl^  he  had  oAde  en- 
tered, *  should;  be  cfioseji  by  Napb-r- 
leon  to  do  tli.e  king  the  most  'scrfsi- 
.  ble  injury  ]  ^  \Vii6  does  not  remeii- 
ber  the  violation  of  the  territory  of 
Anspach,  which  toolc  place  on  the 
third  of  October,  in  the  last  year, 
notwithstandin?  the  rcmoT\strartce 
of  the  provincial  administratio\i, 
and  of  his  raaJQs^y^s  minisrer  ^ 

Tliis  contest  b^twceri  that  Vtio- 
de;ration  which' pardons  everything 
—•that  integrity  which  reriiains  true 
to  its  engagements '  tQ  the  last  on 
the  one  part ;  and'  the  abuse  of 
power,  t^e  insolence  inspired  by 
deceitful  fortune,  and  the  habit  of 
only  reckoning  pn  this  fortui^c,  pn 
the  other,  .continued  several  years. 
The  king  dech^red  to  tlife  French 
government  that  he  con  si  dcrod  all 
his  connections,  with  it  as'dissolved. 
He  placed  his  armies  on  a  footing 
suitable  to  circumstances.  He  was 
no>y  fully  convinced,  thlt  no 
.  pledge  of  security  r.emainbd  for,th6 
neighbours  of  France^  but  U  peace 
established  upon  iSrm'  principles, 
and  guarantied  by  all  the  powers 
m  common.   , 

His  majestjT  offered  "the  allies 
to  h»  ^he  mediator  in  negotiations 
for  -  such  a .  peace,  and  \o  suppoit 
them  witji  alt  his  force.'  It  is  suf-. 
ficient  to  know  the  cpriditions  then  " 
proposed,  to  be  convinced  of  tlie  ^ 

moderaJtion  which,  at  all  timfcs,  has 
governed   the  politics  of  his  ma-  ' 

jesty,  in  their  w'nnh  jBxtent.  Prussia 
at  this,  iiioHjejit  listened  not  to  the  •     -    ^ 
yoice  of -revenge;  she  passed*  over 
(Rag       '  the 
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the  events  of  ili^  late  war,  however 
vidertt  they  ittight  have  been,  stnce 
they  had  been  sanctioned  by  exist- 
ing  treaties.     Shfe  reouired  nothing 
but  the  punctual  fuifiWnt  of  thos^  " 
treaties  j     but    this    6lie   required 
without  limitation.    Count  Haug- 
V'lLz  t-epaired  to  Vienna,  where  the 
French  emperor  then  was.  Scarce- 
ly had  this  minister  been  there  a 
few  days,  when  the  whole  face  of 
affairs  was  chanced  j  the  mibfor- 
tunes  experfenced  by  the  court  of 
Vienna  had  competed  it  to  sign  an 
armistice,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  peace.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  sacrificed  his  rhagnani- 
^ous  views  to  the  wish  of  his  ally, 
and    hi^  troops    reLurned    home. 
Prussia  stood  now  alone  on  the 
field  of  contest.     His  majesty  was 
obliged  to  limit  his  policy  by  his 
powers ;  and  instead, .  as  had  been 
his  wish,  of  embracing  the  interest 
of  all  Europe,  make  his  oivn  se- 
curity and  that  of  his  neighbours' 
his  first  object.  *. 

fThc  manifesto  then  proceeds  to 
recite  ?.t  lenplli  the  conduct  of 
Bonaf  aite  with  respect  to  Cleves, 
Wesel,  Hanover,  6tc.] 
*  it'  was  no  longer  doubful  tl>at 
Napoleon  had  determined  to  over- 
whelm Prussia  with  war,  or  to  ren- 
der her  for  ever  incapable  of  war, 
iiince  it  was  evident  'that  he  was 
leading  her  from  humiliation  to 
bumihaiion,  till  she  should  be  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  pclitic;il 
degradation  and  feebleness,  that  she 
could  have  no  other  will  than  that 
9f  her  formidable  neighbour. 
'  The  last  dowbt  at  length  disap- 
peared— troops  marched  fnjin  the 
interior  of  France  towards  the 
Rhine.  The  intent  to  attack  Pius- 
sia  wals  clejir  and  certain.  The  king 
ordered  a  note  to  be  transmitted 
fcy  general  KnobelsdorfF,  containing 
tlie  coiidiUODs'oa  V-bich^  be  w^ 


ready  to  eome  to  an  accommodar 
tion.     Tliese  conditions  were —    • 
t.  *rhat  the  Frepch  troops  should 
immediately  evacuate  Germany. 
'    2.  That  France  should  opposa 
no  obstacle  to  the  formatio|i  at  the 
norhern   confederacy  $ -and    that' 
this  confederacy  might  embrace  all 
the  larger  and  smaller  states  not 
iueiuded  in  the  furuiamental  act  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

3.  That  a  negotiation  should 
immediately  be  commenced  for  tlie. 
adjustment  of  all  objects  in  dispute; 
a  preliminary  article  of  whicli 
should  be,  the  restoration  of  three 
abbeys,  and  the  separation  of  the 
toivn  of  Wesel  from  the  French 
empire.' 

These  conditions  speak  foy 
theniselves ;  they  show  how  mo- 
dera:e  the  king  has  been  in  his  de- 
mands, even  at  tliis  moment,  and 
how  much  tlic  maintenance  of 
peace,  if  France  wishps  peace,  de- 
pe;ids  upon  herself. 

The  ter^  peremptorily  fixe4 
by  the  king  for  the  decision  of 
peace  or  war  ha?  elapsed.  Hi^ 
majesty  jias  not  received  the  answer 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud ;  or  ra- 
ther, the  preparations  made  around 
him  daily  giye  th^t  answer,  llie 
king  can  henceforth  confide  the 
safety  and  hphour  of  his  crown 
only  to  arms.  He  leads  to  honour- 
able  combat  an  arrny  worthy  its 
former  glory.-— He  reigns  over  a 
people  of  whom  he  may  be  proud  ; 
and  while  he  is  rcaiiy  to  shed  his 
bleed  for  thexni  he  knows  what' he 
may  expect  from  energy  and  affec- 
tion: princes,  the  honour  of  the 
German  name,  have  joined  their 
banners  with  h?s ;  arid  5i  sovereign 
who  honours  with  his  virtues  one  of 
the  first  tlirones  in  the  world,  is 
penetrated  b^  the  jnstice  of  ^s 
caus^.  His  arms  are  blessed  by  ibe 
voice  of  his  people..  With  so  many 
•     •         '     '  znotiveij 
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motives  to  be  cpnscicas  of  h?c 
strergth,  Prussia  mny  te  pevmittcil 
contiiiually  to  conSde  in  hex  high 
destiny.    -  .        .  - 


d£CL4;&ATI01f   OF  TifS    KING    OF 

We,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  the 
g.ace  of  God,  king  of  Sweden,  the 
Qoths  and  Vandals,  heir  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  duke  of  Sles- 
wig  and  Holstein,  &c.  Sec,  declare 
and  make  known,  that  when  we  en- 
tered upon  the  gover^iment  of  our 
kingdom,  the  unfortunate  French 
rev£>lution  had  prevailed  for  some 
years,  whije  the  most  sanguinary 
and  unheard-of  scenes  which  had 
been  there  perpetrated,  had  spread 
discord,  insuiTection,  and  war,  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  Du- 
ring the  nine  succeeding  years,  the 
Frciich  revolution  never  ceased  to 
threaten  an  interruption  to  the  ge- 
neral tranquillity,  and  to  excite  die 
attention  of  every  country.  Trust- 
ing in  the  Hd^iltf  of  the  Swedish 
nation,  and  favoured  by  its  distance 
from  France,  we  witnessed,  with- 
out alarm,  the  furious  zeal  of  the 
factions,,  and  their  tyranny  over  a 
divided  stale,  persuading  ourselves, 
that  the  experience  of  these  great 
calamities,  produced  by  dissension 
and  oligarchy,  might  at  length  "be 
the  means  of  restoring  order,  and 
an  equitable  government,  for  the 
security  of  the  French  j^eople  and 
other  states.  This  ple:ising  hope 
was  not  fulfilled;  the  government 
was  '^ indeed  frequently  changed  ; . 
but  the  fundamenxal  principles*  so . 
dangerous  to  all  Europe,  still  re- 
mained uuidteredf.  They  were  not 
only  retained  ^  under  the.  consular 
gov^ti\men£,  but,  in  proportion  as 
power  came  Into  the  hruid>  of  the. 
first  cpnsuJt.iVS  ideas  of,  la>v  a;]d; 


i  u Stic  Q    wbre    qi mini  shed ;.  ,  ever  r 
thing,  was  ngw  sacrifipeci  to  that 
ambition  whicH  usurped  an  autho- 
rity  *9yer  the  rights  of  nations  and 
^  treaties,  and  (jren  over  that  respect 
which  all  governments  wisli  to  pre- 
serve to  themselves.    The  blood  of' 
one  or  the  worthy  clescendaiits  of 
the  ancient  and  honourable  family 
of  France  was  not  long  since  shed 
by  the  hand,  of  violence*      This 
shocking  circumstance  was  hot  only 
a  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  th<* 
French  government  entertained  of' 
law  and  equity,  but  also  a  most 
disgusting  picture  of  the  system  it 
had  adopted  ;  and,  in  every  respect, 
afTording^a"  signal  warning  to  all 
governments.   While  this  encroach- 
ment furnished  the  great  states  with 
such  a  view,  as  enabled  tliem  to 
draw  the  most  genuine  conclusions 
respecting  the  irresistible  power  of 
France,    the    smaller  states  'were 
converted  into  piovinces,  by  vio- 
lence or  intrigue ;  and  the  danger 
appeared  not  less  general  than  over- 
whelming, as  it  seemed  that  secu-- 
rity  against  these  menaces  was  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  any  distance 
from  die  scenes  of  action. — The 
most  justifiable  claims,  made  by  us 
upon  the  French  government,  were 
fruitless,    in  obtaming  indemnities 
for  the  demands  made  by  several 
of  our  subjects,  respecting  unlavf» 
fal  captures,  iirhitiMry  freightage, 
and  anjllec^al  cni])argo — as  thelaw- 
I'.vss  progocdlngs,of  the  French  go^, 
vernment  were  carried  to  such  i^^ 
pitch,  as  to  lay  the  Swedish  com- 
merce under  considerable  embar« 
rassment  in  the  French  ports,  du- 
ring the  space  of" nine  months.  Such 
proceedings  could  .only  increasje  the . 
apprehensions  euteiuined  of  this? 
danger()us  conduct,  and  excite,  as 
it^  a9ubt^css^  has   in,  every  loyal 
S\vc4e,.aAvish  f^rt;he  oirgaui^t^itiou,- 
of  an  adpf^uatc  counterpoise  agains^/ 
i[it*4)       '    '^a  power  • 
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a  power,  wKjch  1^4  so  raililf  cbm- 
mittjcii  Itself  in  its  eiuleavotirs  to  ob- 
tain a  supcrlojityt  and  ixfujibd  itself 

"^f  cv^iry  unjust  means  to  obtahj'iTje 
cud  prQposca.-r-But  ai  no  statJi  was 
po^Tcrful  enough  to  escape  the  ef- 
fect^  of  these  practices;  we^^op^d 
that  the  general  tfxperlencir  of  these 
outrages  wottld  tiiiallv  produce  rfn  ■ 
uni.ori  of   efforts  to  tetnciv^  this 

'  common  nuisance,  and  effectually 

•.to  resist  that  power,  the  object  of 

*  whiclvwas,  by  degrees,  to  ^ul^ugate  ' 
all  9ther5.     This  period   has  at 

^  length  arrh'cd,    and  the  greatest 

.  powers  in  Europe  have  taxcn  the  " 
field,  to  support  their  o\vn  dignity 
and  independence.  We  have  unit- 
c4  ourselves  witli  them  in  every 
vorthjr  and  fncndly  connection, 
and*  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in 
all  undertakings,  nave  drftwn  closer 
the  ties  of  amity';  and  we  hope, 
with  the.  assistance  of  Providence, 

•.  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
the  general  tranquillity. "  With  tliis 
.view,  we  have  now  passed   over, 

^  ,  with  a  part  of  our  army,  to  Pome- 
rania,  tnere  to  unite  our  povrer  with 

.  -the  Russian-forces ;  and  further,  to 

act  witli  energy  in  suc!i  a  manner 

^  circimastances  may  require.  ^  In 

..consequence  of  this  laudable  and 

weiglity  determination,  we  fulljr  ex- 

.  pect  to  be  accompanied  by  the  bless- 
*     jngs  and  prayers  of  our  faithful 

i   subjects^  as  it  is  our   purpose  to 
.     contend  for  the  future  hidependence 
I     and  die  honoiix  of   the   iSi^edish 
name.     And  since  it  hab  been  our 
care,  that,  during  our  ab«;ence,  the 
.  adminJsuraTi-On    of    public    affairs 
.  should  be  preserved^  and  carrickl  oTi 
without .  oostruction,   in   its  tfsuaV 
^C9ur5»e,  we  have  graciously  thought 
proper  to  eiptabl^sh  a  regency, '  and 
10  nominate  and  appoint^  ^s  toem- 
Ws  of  the  sarhe,  the  Swedish'baron'* 
Wrangle,  bailiff  of  the  empire-,  pre-  ' 
f54cm,  6ic.}    count  Charles  Axel, 


speet'er  6f  H9fft-^5f^-&fer*'l*!i*«Ai 
-Broc1b4Kcfe^d^,'ttftt 
chan5%ratt<re<feft?ft^      o*Ae 
bfdW- of  tJiendrtfifefn'dfaiCf  fettttn 
rtMcWfrt^fffiafrf^EhttBAh«i»r<j^ 

■'adjiitafitl.g«fneipali'^-l!he''8feeui  and 
amn^s.' '  Ohr  g^rktimis^will '  attd 
pWasufe,'ther<5ft)re,  %,^;  tfiat  all  oXir 
loving  Vibj^cti  aftd  feiithful^  Ser- 
vants, of  high  ^nd  lo^  d^nety  ^iall 
yield  the  same  bbedtert^e  and  obfe- 
quiousness  to  xhe  re^ncy  appoiflt- 
ed  in  our  royal  name,  ks  to  bUr- 
self.  T6  this  endi  all  whom  it 
may  concern  are  commanded'  to 
conform  th^raselvefejilfld  for  the 
b'ettcr  sedwity  of  the  ^me^  w«  have, 
y^th  our  own  hand,  signed  tbl&i>re- 
sent,  and  verified  it  with  oar  royal 
seal.  * 

(L.  S.)   GusTAYtys  Abolfhvsw 

M.  ROSCMBLAD. 


PECLARAJION    OF    THf    SMPfiiLOR 
OE   RUSSIA.  ,  .        . 

Wfe,  Aletarider  the  Rrs^^by 
God's  grace  emperor  and  antotrat' 
of  all  the  Russias,  declare  and  Make 
kno^^Ti  to  all  our  faithful  subjects^ 
tha^,  in  our  iircessant  cai-dahd>Stilici- 
tudcfor  the  welfare  6fth^Hrt«fiar  of 
our  empire,  equally  ivitb  its  fWeign 
telations,  it  has  evei*  bden<)Cir  Wish  to 
establish  themiip6n-a\i1tttt|ro^eable 
bails,'  arid  to  'dBfeiWl'  the  slate  by 
•such^alKahces  as  thesittiattcwof  our 
country  mar'i^^^Wffe.*'  With'  this 
'tiew,  we'haVe  ihought  prdper;  from 
the  conimen€^*ieht  b^ortf  feign,  to 
remove  evJiy  eause  of  ^stoder- 
stkndrng,  sHid^  iy  a  friefttBy-^otK 
dUcti  -^d'^umte  Sriiil  'tbost- bowers 
iVhose  ^U(^  kM  niodbjJate  p^ftdiples 
were  consi^ent  \«th  their  rnd^peiK  * 
'dence  ^nd  thrgencrta  trtftq«illity. 


im-^ 
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TJtei  Wq«^  Hjigli.  J^F^oV**-  wishes 

'PfptoB&4ie  xQ?iUjmanoe'of  this  or- 

>r3iit,«9  ow  siuiatiqn  didJpQt  pprm^t 
.  M^  t^  iake  ^y  unine^iati  pa^.^jn  the 
v?ar,.  we  neTo^-ceasf^dl  'to^reiniun 
-  faithful  tn  our  allies  f^  and  to  ^onti- 
.  nue  to  wish  uad  lahpjw,  for  peace 
:SLtkd  jtran<iuiility»  coi)sistently  with 
the .  eomraan   welfare,    by  every 
friendly  inturference  p  our  power. 
But,  notwithstanding .  this  interfe-  . 
rence,  thj^  daily  increasp  of  the 
French  power,  the  situation  of  our 
allies,  tilH^atened  hy,it$  aggra^dize- 
mi^nt  and  its  unbou^nded.  ambition, '. 
compelled  us  tx)  -take  an  fic^tlye  p^rt 
:  in  this^war^.    We,6ootuparms^out. 
werdid  not  cease  to  wish  for  peace  ; 
find  we  alsa  declared,  in  our  ukase 
of  September  1,  18Q5,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  our  arming  was  to  preserve 
the  saered  inviolability  of  treaties, 
„and  to  restore  the  general  tranquil- 
lity.     The  misfortunes  which  at- 
tended the  arms  of  the  allies  pperat- 
.    ed  against  the  resUization  of  our 
views  t  however,  the  principles  upon. 
.  .which  they  were  grounded  remain* 
^d-  unchanged.    At  the  commehce- 
mei)^  5f  the  present  year,  the  French 
j^vemment  manifested  an  tnclina- 
tion  approKimating  to  peace:  we 
accordingly  issued  orders,  to  enter 
iiM»,  discussions  with  them  tmmedi- 
,  ately.  .  The,  restoration  of  a  peace 
co^istent  with  Uie  dignity  and  se- 
.  curiry  of  ourempir^^jthe  advantage 
<  of  our  allies,  and  the  geneiral  tr an- 
•    qaiUi^y  of  EuropiCt  WQfp.laid  dow:n 
,  -  aa  thf  fundsunental  base&.  of  these 
,    discp^ionsjr    But  to  oi^r  regret,  tKe 
,  ^ondiiio^s  pfpeace  agreed  to  with.. 
.,  ,  Frajace  by  Jii^d'Oubril'  wer§  nei-, 
-  ihef  consistent  with  the  ^dignity  of 
.  lOur  envpk^f  nor  with  (;he  security  of 


QUf:  .^Kes.    JVp^  Jjefuscd^  to  tatify 
thpsQ  cpiidiuons,     EuL  ill  Hi'^  same- 
.tlme#  "to  affoi  d  a  proof  of  the  ini>» 
gpfuitibiJjty  gf  onr  prindpks,  t^hicfii 
-VLpider  T:iriPi]!!  ciicumstance^,  likfji 
be^APycT  directed  to  the  r^me  end, 
-We  sit  that  iim*:^  made  ktiown  tlie 
^cpwfiuojti^on  whiclu^e  weitdispps- 
-ed,t6  renew  our  negotiations  wlt!h 
"  the  f  reac^g^yeniraujnt:  The  bases 
.  pfopo>e<l  by  us  are  so  mo3erftCe, 
that.they  cajinpt  be  rdected'ivMi- 
X)ut  an  ppen  menace  of  th^  geneiil 
safety ;  and  they  are  io  coU^isl;^ 
with  the  advantage  of  ^ety  pch^per 
coijicetii^d,  that  in  cj^e  of  their  be- 
ing accepted,  a  general'peace  mist 
riot  only  follow,  but  be  confirmed 
to  Europe  upon  the  rnost  perriia- 
neiit  footing.    Thus  miist j)^ice,^or 
the  continuance  of  the'  war^  be  tlie 
consequences  df  th^se  ijrteftsiites. 
We  wish  for  peace ;  lafar  if  lio  fist- 
ing peaoe  c^n  bebbtilined,grouhded 
upon  mutual  advantage^  •  thcrif  it  ^ 
•will  be  necessary,  for  the  nonottr  of 
the  Russian  name,  tab  sacred  cha*    . 
racter  of  our  engagertiehts,'and  the 
general  deliverance  of  l^umpc,  t* 
proceed  to  extremities,  which^  on 
tliese  considerations,  cannot  btir ap- 
pear to  us  ^  absolateiy  indispensa- 
ble..   We  are  convinced  that  each 
.'of  our  fiithful  subjects,  anirtisUed 
with  the  love  of  their  country,'  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  honour^  knd 
surrounded  by  examples  of  patfrotic 
zeal,  will  speedily  ui)ite  thwV^ow- 
erful  efforts  with  ourldw^i,  ^s  soon 
as  "^e  safety' of  Rii^sl^i,  the  Voije  of 
.  gjory,  and  QuV  comffitind,  shall  call     < 
upon,  thpm  ib  dp-opeVafte;  'ipr*  the 
public  ^ood,  ,lln  this  Si-piTyKance 
ujpon  the  heTp  pf  Gcd,  ^nd  the  zeal 
.of, our!  faithful  subjecds,  wfe 'have 
^  thaught  it  nocessary  to  apfrHse'yau. 
.  before-haiid  i6f  pur  view^j  afid  in 
so  dojhg  id  afford  yoti.a.ird^  Ptoof, 
tl:^at  in,  all  piiy-  u^derutk'irigs  ^fi  nei«  , 
thex;  seek  the  exten>rpn  of  6UJr'ter^- 
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tory,  nor  the  fleeting  glory  of  yic- 

tories;  but  that  it  is  our  wish  and 

endeavour  to   secure   the  general 

safety,  the  preservation  of  our  altics, 

and  the  dignity  of  our  empire. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  August 

30,  and  in  the  stxdi  year  of 

our  government. 

Alexander. 

Countersigned  by  the  miniscrfor 
foreign  affairs, 

Andre  Budbcrg. 


Note  delivered  by  order  of  his  Swe- 
dish majesty  to  the  ministers  of 
the  two  allied  courts  accredited 
to  the  king. 

The  entrance  pf  the  Swedish 
troops  into  tlic  duchy  of  I/aiicn*. 
burg,  and  the  peace^ible  re-occupa- 
tion of  that  country  in  tlie  name  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  having  re- 
stored afiairs  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  previous  to  the 
tpomrhencement  of  hostilities  be^ 
twcen  Sweden  and  Prussia,  and 
produced  a  result  satisfactory  to 
the  kin?  and  his  ally,  the  under- 
signed has  the  honour  to  inform 
^L  N.  by  the  express  Order  of  his 
nxajesty,  that  lie  has  caused  to  cease 
the  measures  hitherto  adopted 
against  the  ports  and  commerce  of 
hts  majesty  the'  king  of  Pi  ussia,  of 
which  N.  N.  was  informed  at  ihe 
time  by  the  notes  bf  his  excellency 
the  grand  marshal  count  de  Ferscn, 
■dated  the  27th  of  April,  and  6th  of 
May  last.  In  consemience,  the  ne- 
cessary orders  have  been  given  to 
raise,  entirely  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  Prussia,  as  also  to  take  off 
{he  embargo  hvd  ort  the  vessels  of 
that  power,  which  were  in  the  ports 
pf  Sweden. 

Recjuesting  N.  N.  to  convey  to 

•the   knowledge  of   his   court   the 

contents  of  dils  notc^   the  underr 


signed  mrails  himself  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  repeat,  &c. 
Head-quarters,  at  GrieFswaddy 
Sept.  3',  1806,     • 

NOTE. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Swedep 
havip.g   caused  this   duchy   to  bfe 
taken  possession  of  by  his  troops  m 
the  name-  of  our  most  gracious  so^ 
vereigR  and  master,  has  given   u% 
orders  to  resume  again  the  admini- 
stration,   and  to  replace  things  in 
their  former  state.     In  consequence 
die  orders  of  the  commission  of  or- 
ganization aud  administration  will 
cea  e  to  be  executed,  the  royal  seal 
of  our  sovereign   V'ill    be    again 
brojught  into  use,  all  the  marks  of 
foreign  sovereignty  will  be  remov- 
ed, m  a  peaceable  manner,  how- 
ever, and  without  suffering  any  ex- 
cesses in  the  execution  of  these  mea- 
sures, in  whicji  case  the  SweJi^i 
force  may  be  called  out.     '{lie  old 
custom-house  lir.rs  shall  be  replac- 
ed ;  and  to  prevent  all  ulteror  dif- 
ficulties whatever,  we  think  it  our 
duty  not  to  permit  the  sending  to 
Hjiiiover  of  the  money  belonging 
to  the  public k  chests,  until  further 
orders. 
Rat/eburg,  Aug.  31,  1806. 

By  the  high  bailiff  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  elec- 
tor of  Brunswick  Lunenbargy 
deputed  to  the  government  of 
the  duchy  of  Laiienbiirg,  die 
privy-councillors,  and  coun- 
cillors of  administration. 

(Signed)     Von  Haki. 

Letter  from  M.  De  Wetterstcdt, 
private  secretary  to.  his  Swedish 
majesty,  to  M.  d'Alopcus,  Rus- 
sian minister  to  Sweden,  at  Niea- 
burg. 

Head-qu  arters, ,  G^Iefswald, 
Afril6,'l806. 
J5ir>--I  havemib  44y .received  ijbe' 
letter 
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letter  of  th»*  Scl  instant,  which,  you 
iikl  me  the  honour  of  writing  to  me,' . 
;ind  which  I  lost  no*  time  in  layinj? 
before  tiie  kin?  my  master.  It  is 
by  his  orders  that  I  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  communicating  .to 
you  his  intentions  respecting  the 
important  subject  of  your  officj<il 
dispatch. 

His  majesty  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  the  demand  made  by 
the  Prussian  govern!  :ient,  conc«»m- 
ing  the  evacuation  of-  the  territory 
pf  Lauenburg,  for  he  has  been  a 
long  time  in  expectation  of  it ;  and 
particularly  as  ne  considers  his  new 
proceeding  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence ofthe  system  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty.  Any  attack  upon 
the  Swedish  trocps  in  the  l^iu^n- 
burg  would  be,  in  effect,  a  ibrmal 
fieclaration  of  war  against  Sweden, 
fuid  would  put  the  final  seal  to  this 
system,  by  proving  that  the  court 

'  of  Berlin  is  eyen  ready  to  sb^ 
blood  to  promote  to  their  full  ex- 
tent the  ambitious  views  of  Bona- 
parte. His  majesty  has  nothing  to 
i-eproach  himself  with.  He  has 
oxily  followed  what  tlie  principles 
and  the  interests  of  his  ally  dictated 
to  him. 

With  such  motives  for  his  guide, 
his  majesty  will  make  no  alteration 
in  the  measures  he'  has  adopted, 
and  will  not  assuredly,  upon  the 
eve  of  hostilities,  ^nake  choice  of 
that  moment  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  a  province,  which  consequent-' 
ly  would  fall  under  the  auchority*' 
of  a  power  as  foreign  to  the  wislies 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  it  is  contrary 
po  the  express  will  of  its  sovereign. 

Tl^e  result  of  these  observations 
is,  diat  the  king  has  ordered  me  to 
comnuinicate  to  you,  that  his  ma- 
jesty is  determined  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences of  theapproaching  events  ; 
that  strong  in  the  justice  of  his 
c^use,  and  relying  implicitly  upon 
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the  decrees  of  providence,  he  Is  re*. 
solved  to  meet  whatever  circum- 
stances may  result  from  the  present 
crisis  of  affairs. 

Wetterstedt* 


CONFEDERATION    OF  THE  RHINE. 

The  new  treaty  of  confederatiba 
signed  at  Paris,  on  the  12di  of  July, 
and  exchanged  at  Munich  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  consists  of 
forty  articles.  Thci  preamble  states, 
that  experience  having  shown  that 
the  Germanic  constitution  can  give 
no  kind  of  security  for  either  inter- 
nal or  external  peace  to  the  softh  of 
Germany,  the  contracting  parties 
to  this  treaty,  viz.  his  majesty  tli« 
emperor  ofthe  French  on  the  one 
part,  and  on  the  other  the  kings  of 
Bavaria  and  VVuitemberff,  tlie  elec- 
tor arch-chancellor  and  the  elector 
of  Baden,  the  duke  of  Berg>  the  . 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmsudt,  the 
princes  of  Nassau,  Weilberg-Usin- 
gen,  of  HohenzoUern,  Hechingen, 
Siezmaringen,  of  Salm  Salm,  and  | 
Salm  Herburg,  of  Isenburg  Bris- 
tein,  and  of  Lichtenstein,  the  duke 
of  Ahrentberg,  and  tlie  couiit  of 
Leyn,  have  agreed  to  the  following 
articles : 

Art.  1 .  Tlie  states  of  tlie  above 
princes  are  for  ever  separated  from 
the  German  political  body,  and 
united  by  a  particular  ^  confedera- 
tion, under  the  name  of  the  Conr 
federated  States  of  the  Khine. 

Art.  2.  All  the  laws  ofthe  eni- 
pile  are  abrogated  and  null  withi 
respect  to  these  stateis. 

Art.  3.  Eacli  of  the  contracting 
princes  renounces  all  such  titles  a& 
have  a  relation  to  the  old  constitu- 
tion  of  the  empire;  and  on  the  first 
of  August  ensuing  they  will  {or^ 
mally  declare  their  ^paration  from 
the  German  empire. 

Art. 
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Art.  4.  The  elector  arch-chan- 
tellor  receives  the  -title  of  prince 
primate  .and  most  eminent  high- 
ness j  which,  I^oweyer,  confers  il'b 
prerogatiye  ixicoksistent  with  the 
full-  sQvereSgnty  enjoyed  by  the 
pther  contrap  ting  parties, ' '  "' 

Art*  5.  The  efectQr^of  Badeo, 
the  duke  of  Berg,  and  the,  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  tii!ce  the 
title  of  grand  dukes  and  royal  high- 
nesses, and  enjoy  all  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  homage  due  to 
the  regaJ  dignity.  Rank  and  pre- 
cedence among  them  shall  be  ac- 
cording as  diey  are  named  in  the 
first  article. ,  The  head  of  the  house 
of  HUsau  shall  take  the  title  of 
diike,  and  the  count  of  Leyn  that 
of  prince. 

Art,  6.  The  common  interests  of 
tlie  confederated  states  shall*  be  dis- 
•  cussed  in  an  assembly  of  the  league 
or  diet,  the  seat  of  which  shall  be  at 
Frankfort,  and  the  assembly  shall 
be  divided  into  two  colleges,  that 
of.'the  kings,  and  that  of  the  prinees. 

Art.  7. ,  The  members  of  tliis  con- 
federation shall  be  independent  of 
any  foreign  powef,  nor  enter  into 
. Viy  kmd  of  service,  except  yith  the 
^tes  in  the  confederation. ' 

Art.  8..  No  member  shall  alienate 
his  sovereignty,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  except  in  favour  of  a  confe- 
derate. 

Artv  9i.  All  disputes  which  may 

-  attise  between  the  member^  of  the 

confederatioii  shall  be  decided  in 

the  stssembly    of   the  leaguJ,  at 

Frankfort. 

^rt..lO.  Theprince  primate  shall 
,  be* president  in  the  college  of  kings, 
^nd  ihe  duke  of  Nassau  in  that  of 
the  pnnccs. 

Art.  II.  Within  a  month  after 
the  declaration  has  been  made  at 
Ratisbon,  the  piince  primate  of  the 
confederation  shall  draw  up  a  con- 
stitauon-statute,  wl^ch  shaul  deter- 


mine when  the  ai^sembly  shall  be 
cdnvoked,  aiWthe^bjettsaildforttt 
6f;  its  delib^*ati6n.  ^^ ' :  ^ 
•' Art;- J2."The  eriipitof 'Napofteoft 
shafl  fee  decfefeat  f^crteetidr^iaf  the 
allia(nce^  -And  ift  <juaK^  Jof  litWfei^ 
'x.&t\  wKetiever'^e  praiVre  'pr^mttCle 
dies,  he  shall  appoint'hiS  stideeisdi^. 

T^e  i*rtifcle^,'«ccf.  to  ^' indosive 
ttit^ulate  the  diffehren*  "ces^i  :attd 
acquisitions  df  th^  ' c&nf^&ksiA, 
Thus  Nassau  •  cede*  to  B^^  the 
town  of  Deuss  and  its  ti^rtHoiT-^ 
Bavaria  acquit^  the  xmpsar^  city 
of  Nurembei|f  knd  its  territory;  ami 
the  prmce  pfimate  the  imperial  cfVy- 
of  Frankfort.  •  : 

Art.  21.  The  members^  6f  ih^ 
eonfoclerAtion  si^bjecttd  tfaiei#>io%(e» 
reignty  atl'tbe  prmces,^  counts^  mul 
lords,  within  the  circle  of  th^  ^ied 
territory. '  •  f Then  follows  a.  detail 
of  the  division,  by  which  si^ei^  of 
the  more  considerable  princlpsilrtics 
are  divided  among  two,  ^ree^ 'l>r 
more  ti<eyr  sovereigns ;  as  Tor  eirani* 
pie,  the  territories  of  Hohehloiie  be- 
tween Bavaria  and  Wurtembefg  ; 
those  of  Saxis  among  three,,  and 
those  of  Furstenburg  among  four 
different  sovereigns.] 

Ar:.  26.  .Definesthe  rights  of  so*. 
vereignty,.  legislation,  judicial ^lu- 
thority,  the  police,   military  con- 
,  scription,  and  impost. 

Art.  27.  The  subjected  priAces 
and  counts  shall  retain  their, do- 
mains, seignorial  rights,  Jkz. 

The  35th  article  stipulates,  that- 
there  shall  .be  an.  alliance  betiw$en 
the  emperor  of , the  .Frepch  an^fhe 
confederated  states,  by  virtue  of 
which,  every  *  centinpntal  vw  in 
which  either  of.  the  two  partiJB^  shall 
be  ex^ged,. shall  be  coiimffli  to 
both.'  "'  / 

Art.  36.   Shoiuld  a  fpbei^  or 

neighbouring  poWer  arbr/  tfe  ebn- 

tfacfing  paiSes  shalHifce#i*  *aftrm, 

to  prevent  surprijc.    TbemoHtfea^ 

'-  ■  tioa 
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.i^ .  fqr  sq^h  arming .  sh^U  b^e  xo?^i^  ' 
by  the  emperor  NapQle9i;f  .The 
coatmg|^(  o£  die  ^  allies  shall  be 
diyided^iKo.fouc  pax^  and  tKe  as- 
$^cU&hk  ^'ihgi  lea^ft/^all  deter- 
.XDiQe^Dpw  9>anygfthA;ie<paits.sh4il 
beputio  Q^otiom- 

An*  37.    Bavjiria   etxgages.  to 

fortUV;  ^^  Qiy»s  of  Augsbureh  and 

JLtnd^iiy  iind  to  make  them  depots 

x>fafuller7tannSrammunltiony  and 

provfsiosis.  1 

/;  Art.  38-The,co»ting^itsof  the 

several  ^Uled  powders   shall  be  as 

follows  :-rFrgiice|  200*000  men; 

Bavaria,    30,000 ;    Wurtemberg, 

,15?,QQ0;  Baden,  8,000;  Berg,  5»000j 

JDarmstadt,  4,000  ^  Nassau*Hohea- 

^Ko1lerii».  and  others,  ^^OOO. 

•  Art.  39.  The  contracting  parties 

wiU  admit  other  German  princes 

and  states  into  the  aUrnnce^  when  it 

shall  be  found  suitable  (o  the  com- 

mpn  interest. 

Aru  40.  The  radiication  of  this 
treaty  shall  be  exchanged  at  Munich 
Ml  t^  25d2July. 

Signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  contracting  parties*. 

Paris,  July  12ih,  ISOfi- 

The   instrument  of  ihc  act  of 

"ratification    was    signed    by   the 

emperor  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  19th 

of  July,  and  coantcrs?gned  by  the 

minister  Talleyrand,  and  secretary 

of  state.  Markt. 

-  — -■  ^-  -^--  —  -    ■■...- 

•  '      '       •     diRCULAfc    NOTR,     • 

*  Ajddre^sed  to*  th?ir  majesrtci,  irrfpe- 

.  rial  and  royil  highnesses,  dukes 
and  most  serene  prince*?,  •  associ- 
ated in  the  coilfederation.bf  the 
'  '     Rhine,  onthe-part'cF  tbeprmcc 
primutfe  of  the  CoirfeA^i^atign. 

-       The.prjnoe  primate  of  Abe  con- 

,^  federatipAhas.flie -honour  to  Ii\fQ;*m 

^_  tbeif 'ni4]e>ties^' nnpcrlal  and  serene 

.  bigimes^fv  ^c  &C;,  that  his  mlois- 

ter  plenipotentiary  baron  d'Albini 
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repaire4,to  Franlcfprt  at  the  Begin- 
ning pf  this  month,  to  make  pre- 
parations iiS  his  name  far  the  open* 
xxk^  of  the  Diet,  in  as  much  as 
m\ght  accord  with  th$  intentions  of 
the  associated  kings  and  sovereigns. 
The  «ct,  of  ^ontederauon  having 
designated  that  term,  for  proposing 
a  fundamental  statute,  the  opening 
of  the  sittings  w4ll  depend  probably 
upon  tlijf  arrival  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries. Ardently  desiring^  to  de- 
serve the  confidence  of  the  as- 
sociated kings  and  princes,  the 
prince  primate  regards  it  as '  the 
first  duty  of  his  office,  not  to  pn> 
pose  any  thing  which  might  jot  be 
geneially  acknowledged  as  of  es- 
sential advantiige  to  the  confedera- 
tion, as  well  as  consistent  with  the 
perfect  independence  of  tlie  confe- 
derated sovereigns. 

«  If  the  formatipn  of  a  ftmda- 
mental  statute  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  day,  and  that  an  object  of 
such  importance  requires  the  most 
mature  reflection,  it  ii  notwith- 
standing equally  true,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  confederation  should 
from  its  commencement  be  establish- 
ed upon  an  immoveable  basis.  Its 
obj.ect  is  to  obtain  tranquillity  and  se- 
renity, the  true  liappiness  of  nations, 
and  to  enable  sovereigns  to  occupy 
themselves  without  intcrruptiw  in 
the  prasperity  of  their  states,  in  in- 
creasing tlie  happiness  of  the  towns 
and  country,  by  the  eul'ghrcned  a^ 
tendon  of  a  prudent'  and  paternal 
government,  and  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  useful  arts  and  sciences, 
the  true  sources  of  the  splendour 
of  august  dynasties  and  sovereign 
houses.  The  soutli  of  Germany, 
after  ages  of  misfortunes,  troubles, 
and  w;irs,  Cannot  but  ardei^tly  wish 
that  its  eternal  happiness  should  he 
established  upon  an  imperishable 
Ji.isis.  The  prince  primate  submits 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  confederaiei 

^ings 
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Jcings  and  prince*  the  decision  of 
the  question,  whether  the  fuada-» 
mental  maxim  of  the  invblahiKty 
of  the  territory  of  the  confedera- 
tion«  be  not  the  Hrst  and  most  im- 

{>ortant  of  all  the  bases  of  the  pub- 
ic  prnsperity  ?  Whether  it  be  «• 
greeable  to  the  high  )vbdom  of  the 
confederated  kings  and  princes  ne* 
ver  to  allow  a  passage  to  foreign 
troops,  though  even  disarmed^  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  entire  con- 
federation ?  And,  finally,  if  it  be 
toot  also  conformable  to  the  dignity 
of  independent  sovereigns,  that  the 
representatives  at  the  diet  of  Frank- 
fort, engaged  in  assuring  domestic 
tranquillity,  should  neither  send 
ministers  to,  nor  receive  them  from 
foreign  courts ;  a  right  which  is  na- 
turally reserved  to  each  of  the 
august  kings  and  sovereigns,  and 
not  to  a  meeting  of  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

' "  If  the  diet  of  Frankfort  should 
hereafter  apply  to  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
of  Italy,  as  protector,  to  obtain 
his  guarantee  of  such  an  invioLibi- 
Kty'of  the  territory  of  tlie  confe- 
deration, we  may  be  allowed  to  en- 
tertain a  hope  that  this  favour,  one 
of  the  first  importance,  will  not  be 
refused  on  the  part  of  that  great 
man,  who  has  known  how  to  re- 
spect the  inviolability  of  one  of  the 
most  important  countries  in  the 
"world,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stacles which  appeared  to  oppose 
It. 

The  prince  primate  submits  these 
observations  to  the  kings,  princes, 
Sec,  &c.  associated  in  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  and  will  always 
feel  happy  if  his  zealous  disinter- 
estedness can  desQrve  iheir  confix 
de&ce  and  approbation. 

Charles. 
*         .  .     • 

Ascha£fenburgh,Sept^.  18,  1806. 


ABSTRACT    OF     YHK     PfelOCCS»HiG« 

-     FOR  ftEWlTTING  THE  MOUTHS  or 
,      THE  CATTARO    TO  THE  RUSSIANS 
AIII>  MONTENE«RINS» 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  marqnis 
de   Ghibilieri  to  M.  de  Zanino, 
an  officer  of   the    regiment     cf 
Thum,  and   communicated    by 
that  officer  to  his  comrades,  by  de- 
sire of  the  marquis  deGhisilien*. 
Castelnovo,  6th  March,  1806. 
Sir, — As  in  the  difficult  circaxn** 
stances  in  which  I  have  found  my- 
self   placed,    nothing    could     lie 
nearer  my  heart  than  not  to  decide 
any  thing  which  could  displease  so 
brave  and  so  estimable  a  garrison  as 
that  of  Cattaro,  and  as  besides,  ac- 
cording to  what  lieutenant  d*£sem- 
bergh  nas  informed  me,    I    have 
reason  to  fear  that  I  have  not  entire- 
ly accomplished  my  object,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  personal  knowledge 
which  I  had  the  happiness  to  have 
of  you,  sir,  to  make  to  you  ami- 
cably two  observations  only,  and  to 
beg  of  you  to  communicate  them 
also  to  your  comrades.    * 

1st.  It  Is  not  to  the  summons  of 
a  power  at  war  with  our  august 
master,  and  still  less  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  Montenegrins,  with 
whom  I  have  not  even  entered  into 
treaty,  but  only  to  the  reiterated 
summons  of  a  Russian  c6mmand- 
ant  that  I  have  taken  the  resolution 
of  withdrawing  the  tuoop*  of  his 
majesty  from  this  province ;  and 
consequently  it  is  only  by  the  ex- 
press wish  of  a  court  ia  Aicndship 
and  alliance  widi  our  own,  and 
against  which  superior  orders  are 
very,  precise,,  not  to  use  other 
means  than  those  of  declaradbns 
and  protests,  and  never- any  mea- 
sures of  armed  defence*  . 
.  2dly.  I  have  not  entered  into  any 
capltulatba  with  the  Russian' com« 
roandant>  yrhich    t   should  never 

have 
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liave  concluded  vithmit  the  con- 
sent of  the  sirrny;  but  I  have  simply 
confined  mys:4f -  to'  m-ikinc^  the 
necessfiry  protests  and  docl'Ar;itions, 
to  leave  no  room  p/  compt^wnt 
a:i^;iinst  oiir  court  by  the  French, 
and  to  insure  the  respect  due  in  all 
drcinnstiincesto  the  fl;i;^'and  troops 
of  hki  majesty. 

According  to  these  very  clear 
observations,  you  will  yourself  see, 
sir,  that  ciie  pirt  which  I  have  taken 
is  a  measure  altogether  political, 
aod  the  only  one  which  circum- 
stances permit,  and  not  a  measure 
in  any  resi>ect  milit-iry;  whrch 
ought  to  tranquillize  yo.rr^elf  and 
your'  brave  comrade^  respecting 
every  consequence  which  y:i  might 
apprehend  i'rom  it,  to  tf;e  Ji .  id  van- 
tage of  your  repiitation,  already 
too  well  ensured  among  tlie  army 
and  the  public,-  to  be  irnplicHtsd  by 
^  measure  wholly  foreign  to  mili- 
tary aiBFairs. 

By  my  readiness  to  enter  with 
fo\i  and  for  you,  with  all  the, of- 
ficers,, into  such  details,  you  will* 
judge  of  the  value  which  I  affix  to 
your  esteem  and  good  will,  and 
two  lines  in  answer,  which  may  be 
directed  to  me,  to  the  care  of  the 
imperial  consul  at  Ragusa,  will  give 
me  much  pleasure.  I  am,  with 
j^rfect  respect,  yours,  &c. 

(Signed)  Ohisili£R!. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
marquis  ds  Ghisilicri  tp  general 
Molitor,  governor  of  Dalmatta 
and  Alabama. 

Zacortaz ,  9th  March,  1806. 
General — TJie  same  motires  of 
prudence  which  induced  me  to  pre-: 
cede  the  troops  destined  to  occupy 
the  moutlis  of  the  Cattaro,  under 
the  necessity  of  ordering  the  troops 
of  my  august  master  to  ^be  with- 
4rawn,  not  so  much  to  avert  new 
dangers  from  a  brave  garrison,  wha 


desired  nothing  better  than  to  fightt 
ai;  to  preserve  from  pillage  and  total 
ruin  a  province,  whicli  is  aln^ady 
the  property  of  bis  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  France  and  king  of  Italy. 
The  fury  with  which  the  Monte-' 
nogrins,  raised  in  a  ma^s  by  their 
c.href  spontifF,  menaced  the  provin- 
ces, and  the  enthusiasm  entertain- 
ed, in  common  with  them,  amon^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mouths  ot* 
the  Cattaro,  by  the  sectaries  of  the 
Greek  religiori,  who  form  three- 
fourths  of  the  population,  had  far 
some  time  alarmed  the  govern- 
ment, when  a  *  Russian  squadron, 
which  came  to  anchor  at  Porte 
Rose,  the  27th  ult.  in  the  evening, 
contributed,  further  to  paralyse  the 
little  means  that  might  be  employ. 
ed  to  frustrate  the  projects  of  the 
Montenegrins.  .  The  days  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February  and  the 
first  and  second  of  March  were 
employed  in  immdating  the  pro- 
vince by  some  thcusands  of  Monte- 
negrins, reinforced  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zuppa^  Commoni,  and 
Pastrovicchip  ;  and  when  tliis  horde 
was  already  in  motion  to  attack 
the  .forts  guarded  by  Austriaa 
troops,  the  commandant  qf  die 
Russian  squadron  summoned,  the 
5d  March,  the  governor  o£  Cartaro 
to  give  up  all  the  forts,  or  to  declane 
himself  the  enemy  of  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russian,  and 
he  next  day  reiterated  to  me  the 
Sime  summons,  in  the  peremptory 
terms  of  half  an  hour,  always  2C« 
cording  to  the  principle,  that  the 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro  were  already 
French  territory,  from  the  day 
that  the  delay  or  two  months  fixed 
for  their  occupation  by  the  French 
troops  were  expired.  At  a  mo- 
ment so  pressing,  persuaded  as  f 
was  that  the  valour  of  the  garrison 
would  not  have  been  sufficient 
against  a  number  of  Montenegrins, 
iam^ely 
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mfinitelf  supsrior»  nor  against  the 
£re  which  the  squadron  rftight  have 
made  upon  the  forcsi  and  likewise 
\  persuaded  that  the  devast^ion  .of 
'  Ihe  province  would  have  been  the 
consequence  of  nay  i*efusa}>  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  not  to  have  re- 
course to  violent  jmeans,  after  hav- 
ing in  vam  exhausted  those  of  per- 
suauon  and  protests  ;  and  by  such 
a  conduct  I  saved  to  my. august 
master  brave  troops,  and  preserv- 
ed for  youT^f  general^  the  ikxoutl^s 
of  the  Cattaro  in  a  fiourishing 
state. 

I  flatter  myself  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  part  which  I  have  taken 
will  not  merit  the  disapprobation 
of  hi$  niajesty,  my  august  master, 
and  will  not  excite  tne  smallest 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  French  ■ 
government ;  which  will  be  the 
most  {feasant  recompense  for  the 
troubles  of  every  ^kind  which  I 
have  suffered,  and  even  the  dangers 
"which  I  have  run  these  last  days, 
I  have  the  honour,  kc. 


(Signed) 


Ghisilieri. 


Note  to  the  marquis  de  Ghisilieri.^. 
The    undersigned   commissary- 
general  of  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy, 
''has  had  the  honour  to  receive  from 
f  the  marquis  dc  Ghisilieri,  commis- 
sary-general of  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
answer  to  his  note  of  the  2 1st  of 
March  ;  in  which  he  announces  to 
the  undersigned,  that  he  has  dis- 
patched that  note  to  his  court ;  and 
that  he  further  refers  to  the  answer 
given  to  general  Molitor  respecting 
"the  same  grievances. 

The  undersigned  hastened  to  ask 
of  general  Molitor  the  answer 
spoken  of  by  the  marquis  de  Ghisi- 


lieri $  it  is  dated  the  9tb  March^ 
1806,  fi-om  Zacortaz. 

In  jthat  answer,  the  marquis  de 
Ghisiheri  makes  known  that  the 
garrison  of  Cattaro  wished  only  to 
fight ;  the  undersigned  is  so  much 
the  more  persuaded  of  it,  that  he 
positively -knows  that  protests  have 
been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  re- 
giment- of  Thum,  against  giving 
up  the  for^  to  the  Russians,  that 
some  officers  were  put  under  arrest 
for  that  protest,  and  that  generally 
all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  that 
regiment  testify  their  indignation 
at  having  given  up  tlie  forts  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro  to  a  small 
number  of  Russians,  who  would 
not  have  made  tlie  smallest  resist- 
ance against  the  regiment  of  Thum» 
composed  of  1,500  men. 

But  iiotwithstanding  all  these 
protests,  the  forts  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro  wer^  given  up  to 
the  Russians  by  order  of  the  mar- 
quis  de  Ghisilieri. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  bieg  of  the  marquis  de  Ghisilieri 
to  inform  him,  whether  he  has  act- 
ed in  this  circumstance  by  his  own 
authority^  or  in  virtue  of  superior 
orders ;  for  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  make  known  to  his  court  the 
•  reasofis  for  which  the  Austrian 
commandant  and.  the  marquis  de 
Ghisilieri  have  peaceably  allowed 
entrance,  and  a  residence  in  the 
ports  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cattaro^ 
to  the  armed  squadron  of  a  power 
at  war  with  tnat  to  which  they 
were  to  have  given  up  the  forts, 
and  to  whose  generals  they  gave  no 
information* 

It  is  also  important  tf^at  the  xm- 
dersigned'  should  inform  his  court 
of  the  motives  on  which  the  moothft 
of  the  Cattaro  have  been  ceded  to 
the  Russians,  instead  of  being'given 
up  to  the  troops  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French  and  king  <^ 
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Italy,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of 
Presburg. 

The  reason  given  by  the  marquis 
de  Ghlsilieri,  in  his  Inrer  to  general 
Molitor,  of  the  9th  of  March,  can* 
iMit  be  admitted.  He  rhsre  says, 
|hat  it  is  to  preserve  to  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  the  French  and 
king  or  Italy,  the  mou^s  of  the 
Cattaro  in  a  flourishing  state,  that 
he  iias  given  them  up  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  Montenegrins. 

But  only  two  days  after  tlieir 
surrender,  the  Montenegrins  sucked 
and  pillaged  the  houses;  and  those 
Tery  inhabitants  which  the  marquis 
de  Ghtsilieri  r«presents  as  in  .xcord 
with  the  Montenegrins,  arme  J  ihom- 
seives  and  marched  against  ihcm, 
and  even  killed  severaL 

The  same  inhabitants  stretch 
their  arms  to  the  French,  and  bit- 
terly complain  that  tliey  have  been 
given  up  to  their  most  cruel 
enemies. 

The  undersigned  expects  with 
impatience  an  answer  from  the 
marquis  de  Ghisilicri,  and  persists 
in  the  demands  which  he  made  in 
his  note  of  the  2 1st  March.  He 
conceives  the  marquis  de  Ghisilieri 
must  be  invested  with  the  necessary 
powers  to  comply  with  them,  since 
lie  had  that  of  commanding  the 
garrison  of  Cattaro,  notwithstand- 
mg  its  protest,  to  give  up  to  the 
Russians  the  forts  ofthd  mouths  of 
the  Cattaro. 

He  has  the  honour  to  give  him  , 
the  assurance  of  his  great  respect. 

(Signed)         Al.  LAt^msTON. 
Zura,  *25th  March,  18()6. 

ROYAL   DF.CfcEB. 

Louis  Napoleon,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  die  constitution  of  the 
kingdom. 

We  have  decreed,  and  do  de- 
cree as  follows : 

1806. 


i.  Till  further  orders  be  given, 
no  vessel  shall  be  suffered  to  oepart 
from  any  of  the  ports  of  oui:  king- 
dom, without  our  speciarauthorfty  ; 
which,  howe?er,  shall  not  b^  grant- 
ed by  us  tHl  sureties  be  given  that 
the  lading  shall  not  be  discharged 
in  any  of  the  enemy's  ports.  The 
authority  for  the  departure  of  any 
vessel  shall  be  signed  by  our  own 
hand* 

2.  Every  ship  that  enters  any  of 
our  ports  shall  be  detained,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  liberation,  but 
by  special  authority  from  us,  sign* 
ed  by  our  own  hand. 

3.  All  fishing  vessels  going  out 
or  coming  into  any  port,  shall,«be* 
fore  their  departure,  and  after  tbe^r 
arrival,  be  examined  by  the  officeida 
of  justice,  and  the  commissioners 
of  convoys  and  licences.  J 

4.  No  fishing  vessel  shall  lie  aW 
lowed  to  depart  before  the  com- 
manders of  the  saAie  shall  make 
oath,  that  they  will  have  no  volun- 
tary understanding  or  communica- 
tion whatever  with  any  ship  Or 
vessel*  and  they  shall  likewise  be 
bound  to  give  information  of  any 
person  sailing  therein. 

5.  The  directors  and  otlier  per- 
sons employed  at  the  post-offices 
are  made  responsible  for  any  letters 
coming  from  or  going  to  England- 
They  shall  immediately  transmit 
them  to  the  minister  of  justice  aad 
police. 

6.  Oui"  ministers  ore  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present 
decree,  as  far  as  regards  their  re- 
spective departments.  The  minis- 
ters of  marine,  finances,  and  of 
justice,  shall  transmit  to  us  daily  an 
account  of  their  proceedings* 

Given  at  our  palace  of  dse 
Hapue,  Dec.  15,  1806,  and 
in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 
(Signed)        Louiii. 
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TyButiAjcrsi^jicJ it$  the  Feurth  Scssm  </  ih  Second Jm^ht 
Parliament,  ' 


.     .  March  2S,  ISOOr   . 

'  An  act  for  settling  a  pension  6n 
admiral  lorti'Conmgwood. 

An  act  for  duties  and  draw- 
backs on  goods  to  and  from  Ireland. 

An  act  for  settling  drawbacks 
on  sugan 

An  act   for  puni&ing  mutihy 
and  desertion,  and  for  better  pay* 
xnent  of  the  army. 
^  Alt  act  for  regulating  the  ma- 
rine force  while  on  shore. 
.  -'An  act  for  aUoi^ing  the cxpqr. 
tation  of  erain  Sec,  to  nis  majesty's 
fotices  and  garrisons. 
'   An    act   to  indemnify  persons 
having  omitted  to  qualify   them* 
selves  for  employments. 

An  act  to  continue  and  amend 
an  act  for  cfxecuting  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  amity  with  Ame* 
rica. 

An  act  to  permit  for  a  time  the 
e)rportatinn  of  wool  to  the  British 
plantfttions  in  America. 

An  act  for  the  militia  servSce 
fot  the  yeau  1806. 

An  act  for  the  militia' service  of 
Ireland  for  1806. 

An  act  tQ  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act,  enabling  the  subjects  of 
foreign  states  to  enter  hi>  xmqesty's 
service. 

An-  act  to  "suspend  prosecnttons 
under  certain  acts  relating  to  the* 
woollen  mJwufacture.  •  •  •  -       • 

An-adt  for 'allowing  the"  Gi'een-  : 
land  ships  *»•  complete  their  men.  * 

•An'  atl  'fftr  i-endi^ring'the  pay-" 
ment of  creditp.rs  more  certaittaid" 
eifpe^ious  iii  ^cotliinki: 

June  9.      '     •        .    •  ; 

An  ict  to  j)Voi7de'fpr.  payinent.. 


of  the  bank  of  Ireland,   and  for 
altering  the  days  of  pitying  interest*: 

An  act  for  establishing  certain 
regulations  in  the.  collection  of  cus- 
toms and  excise  in  Ireland. 
^  An  act.for  jegulating  the  pack- 
age of  butter  in  Ireland. 

An   act  .to   authorise    certain 

1>ublic  officers  to  send  and  receive 
etters  free  of  posuge. 

An  act\  for  amending  the  several 
laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  first* 
fruits  by  the  clerey. 

An  act  for  enlarging  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Loadon  dock 
coinpany. 

June  21. 

An  act  for  granting  to  Jiis  ^[na- 
jesty  certain  dutibs'on  malt  and 
spirits. 

An  act  for  tlie  better  payment 
of  the  arnrjT  and  their  quaiters. 

iAn  act.for  making  better  provi-. 
sion  for  soldiers. 

JufyS. 

An  act  to  grant  allow;ances  from 
certain  taxes  tg ,  persons ,  Jiaviag  a 
certain  number  of  diildreiu     .  ^    - , 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  collects 
in^  duties  on  spiriu.  f^istil^ed  in 
Ireland..       .   /'   . .     \-  . 

An  act  for  abolishing  fe^s  re-  ^ 
cfiyed  >^.  oflfic^rA  i^  ,tb?^  JOTt.irf 
Liondon«  \.       ;    ,.  u.  .i    ,. . 

Ao,  Act  for  reg^icbiting'tlj^.ofl|v?c 
of  receivcrrgener^l  .'elf  the  po^-  - 
office.' '    "       [.    ,\  r   Cn".  v!.  .i»  . 

manufaclur^  9^  tJu^^HC^V^Qpej* 
Britaui.  .^ ,    ,._,  ^.,,  ^^  ,.:;  .  ,,  .,/. 

of  tibng'up  regular  ships  %.t}2« 

seryicfi  QCthe.;t?ifl}^^injpimj. ,-  ^^ 
4  *  *  An 
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;  An  act  for  ,tlie  improvement  ol 
the  port  of  Londoht .  by  making 
East  India  docks  at  Bli^kwall. 

July  16. 

An  act  for  collecting  duties  on 
spirits  and  xtisAl  ih'Scotland. 

An  act  for  issuing  exchequer 
bills  for  the  service  of  the  year 
18(6. 

An  act  ^granting  a  duty  on  fish 
from  Kewfoundland. 

An  act  for  regulating  the  ezcisei 
customs,  and  port  dues  in  Ireland. 
•  An  act  for  rectifying  mistakes 
in  the  names  of  commissioners  of 
taxes. 

Training  act  for  England. 

Militia  act. 

An  act  for  permitting  free  In- 
terchange of  grain  between'  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
performance  of  quarantine. 

An  act  for  granting  a  duty  on 
oil  of  vitriol  e^cported  from  Great 
Britain. 

An  act  for  amending  certain 
acts  relating  to  letters  and  parcels 
conveyed  by  the  posu 

'  July  31. 

An  act  for  reducing  the  duty 
payable  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
fined sugar  and  laying  it  on  sugar- 
candy. 

An  act  for  an  additional  duty  on  . 
the  exportation  of  silk  manufac- 
tures. , 

An  act  for  erecting  alight-house 
on  the  Bell  rock  in  Scotland* 

An  act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
accept  the  service  of  "Volunteers 
from  the  Irish  militia. 

*An  act  for  nu5;metftiftg  iJie  sda- 
Ti*iibf  totters  in  thanc^y.        .'  \ 

An  act  for  amending  the  ^t  X)f 
his  tnttlestyi  <Ji-own-rents,  &c.  ix\. 
IrelancL    '  * .' 

Anatl?f8rajAending  the  laws  of 


excise  in  relation  to  counterfeitmg 
the  stampjs  on  paper-yrrappejcs. 

An  act  to  perrtilt*  f  reisch  Wines 
to^'  be  imported  from  Ireland  into 
England.  •      ,. 

An  act  to  amend  "an  act  prevent- 
ipg  the  in^poruuion  of  gunpow4^ 
and  arms  from*  Ireland  iuto  Eng^. 
hujd,  »  ':\ 

An  act  to  allow  cart^unmerchaa* 
dtse^  to  be  sent  direct  ifroni.Gibfal- 
ter  and  Malta  to  America. 

An  act.,fo5r  permitting  theim- 
portatioa  of  timber  for  naval  pur-« 
poses  from  America. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  insokent 
debtors.  • 

An  act  for  revlskia  of  the-scbools 
in  Ireland. .  .  .  * 

An  act  to  prohibit  ibr  two  years 
certain  ships  from  engaging  in  the 
slave-trade. 

An  act  for  increasing  the  rate  of 
subsistence  to  be  paid  to  peraonji  on 
whom  soldiers  are  quartered* 

July  22. 

An  act  for  enabling  his. majesty 
to  settle  annuities  on  the  royal 
family. 

An  act  for  appropriating  the 
supplies  of  1806. 

An  act  for  granting  a  siUQ  ta  be 
raised  by  lotteries. 

An  act  for  purchaMUg  an  estate 
for  earl  Nelson. 

An  act  to  continue  his  p^sion  - 
to  lord  Rodney^ 

An  act  for  amending  the  Uws  of 
excise  upon  malt. 

An  act  for  the  security  and  ex-  ■ 
peditiqn  of  the  ppst  in  Ireland*  •' 

An  act  ./or.  .co9solidatiijg;  the 
several.  act$,.,fpz:  red^mp^oi^  vf 
land-tax..        .    i    -    ,   .« ^    ,  <     , 

^An  act  for  providing  fpr  *  W«A 
speedy  and  regular  audit  of  the 
public  accounts*     .,  . 

An  act  to  icpeal  part  of  the  con- 
travailing-  duty  on  Irish  hops,  and 

for 
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for  gnmdnp:  an  ttccise  contravaQing 
duty  on  Irish  window  glass. . 

An  act  for  extending  the  laws 
relating  to  loading  ana  wardious- 
ing  goods,  ^ 

An  act  to  aznen^f  the  laws  of 
bankrupts. 

An  act  for  auglnenting '  the  re* 
gtdar  forces  of  the  realm,  and  for 
the  gradual  redaction  of  the  mili- 
tia so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the 
city  of  London. 

'An  act  for  limiting,  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  carried  on  the  out- 
side of  stage-coaches. 

July  23. 
An  act  for  applying  the  balances 


^  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland 
to  the  making  canals,  bridges,  &c«^ 
and  to  the  ose^of  ^  fishenes*     • 

An  act  for  regulating  the  e£Ece 
of  receiver-general  'of  the  customs. 

An  act  for  tlic  preservation  of 
the  public  harbours  of  the  unified 
kingdom. 

An  art  to  stay  proceedings,  till 
next  session,  in  actions  under  aa 
act  for  regulating  the  cutting  of 
leather,  and  the  purchase  of  rough 
hides,  oak-bark,  and  calf  skins  m 
the  hair. 

An. act  for  taking  down  th'e 
buildings,  in  which  the  treasury 
chamber  &c.  in  Scotland  were  situ- 
atedy  and  erecting  new  ones. 
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Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wartow. 
[From  Mr.  Wooll's  Biography  of  the  Doctor.] 


«  TTIROM  the  earliest  period  of  his 
X/  boyish  days,  till  he  entered 
into  his  fourteenth  year,  Dr.  War- 
ton  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  ex- 
cellent father  for  knowledge  and 
instruction.  On  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust 1736,  he  was  admitted  on  the 
foundation  of  Winchester  College ; 
and  whilst  under  the  tuition  ajid 
discipline  of  that  school, 

Where  Bigg  nresided,  and  where  Bur- 
ton taught, 

exhibited  the  most  evident  marks 
of  strong  intellectual  powers.  Dur- 
ing his  Wykehamical  education,  he, 
in  conjunction  with  his  fiieud  Col- 
lins and  another  boy,  sent  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  three  poeti- 
cal pieces  of  such  sterling  value  as 
called  forth  a  most  flattering  cri- 
tique from  Johnson;  and  1  have 
seen,  though  in  too  imperfect  a 
state  to  warrant  insertion,  a  ge- 
■  nuinely  humorous  poem  penned  by 
him  when  a  praepositor,*  and  spoken 
by  one. of  his  pupils  from  the  ros- 
trum, then  usually  introduced  into 

the  school." 

«'  In  the  month  of  September, 


1740,  being  superannuated,  he  was 
removed  from  Winchester ;  and, 
as  few'  vacancies  occurred,  in  the 
course  of  the  current  year,  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  it  was  the  invo- 
luntary misfortune  of  that  society 
not  to  reckon  amongstlks  fellows 
the  editor  of  Virgil  and  commen- 
tator on  Pope :  he,  therefoi^,  about 
this  time  commenced  his  residence 
at  Oriel  College,  of  which  he  had 
been  admitted  a  commoner  in  thi 
preceding  January,  and  very  soon 
gave  ample  proofs  that  he  had  not 
neglected  the  blessing  of  a  mind  so 
highly  gifted. — I  can  form  no  idea 
ot  the  **  laudis  arrecta  (fcipido,^' 
fostered  by  the  sacred  ardour  of 
gratitude  and  filial  piety,  exhibiting 
a  more  highly  finished  portrait  than 
in  the  following  letter : 
*  Hon.  Sir, 
*  I  hop'd  to  have  found  a  thou- 

*  sand  kindly  severe  criticisms  on 

*  Wintonia,  when  I  ppened  yours  ; 

*  but,  alas,  am  quite  deceived  !  I 

*  jbelieve  ^*Bellositum  Wintoniense^' 

*  may  be  a  more  proper  name,  and 

*  even  more  suitable  to  the  verses 

j1  2  «  alreadr 
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*  already  made.    Let  me  only  ob- 

*  serve  one  thing,  that  I  have  pur- 

*  posely  avoided  saying  more  of 

*  the'  college,  because  it  is  so  trite 

*  and  common  a  subject :  but  per- 

*  haps  I  have  said  too  little — this 

*  ypuT  judgment   will  determine. 

*  But  have   I  not  kept  too  near 

*  home,   and  not  sought  over  the 

*  country  for  seats,  antiquities,  and 

*  such  like  ?  f^is  is  owing  to  my 

*  ignorance  on  these  points.  If  you 

*  would  have  had  me  mention  these, 

*  perhaps  even  Abbotstone*,  Strat- 

*  ton,   Lord  Peterborough's,    &c. 

*  might  claim  a  place.    The  Bel- 

*  lositum  Oxoniense  has  taken  in 
■  Whitcham,  Islip  (as  you  know) 

*  and  others  ;   but  these  are  more 
«  remarkable  than  those  I  mention- 

*  ed.     As  to  the  time,  if  I  receive 

*  it  again  (as  the  present  situation 

*  of  affairs  are,  and  nothing  unusual 

*  happen)  by  the  20th  or  21st  of 

*  May,  it  is  soon  enough.     I  have 

*  appliec^p  several  oi  my  friends 

*  for  ThKies,  and  cannot  l^y  any 

*  means  get  any  from  them,  so  that 

*  I  am  obliged  still  to  send  you  my 

*  own  stutt ;   but  from  them  per- 
•*  haps  you  may  perceive  the  manner 

*  of  others,  which  consist  of  short 

*  turns  and  such  affected  puerilities 

*  as  I  am  afraid  you  by  no  means 
'  approve  of.     This  I  can  affirm, 

*  that  1^  old  way  of  composing 

*  them  by  explanation,    example, 

*  simile,  inference,  conclusion,  Sec. 

*  is,  nor  has  been  (as  far  as  I  c?n 

*  learn)  ever  made  use  of  here.^To 
«  help  me  in  some  parts  of  my  last^ 

*  collections  from  Lon^inus,  I  have 
«  read  a  good  part  of   Dionysins 

*  Halicamassus :    so   that  I  think 

*  by  this  time  I  ought  fully  to  un- 

*  derstand  the  structure  and  dispo- 
«  sition  of  words  and  sentences.     I 

*  shall  read  Longinus  as  long  as  I 

*  live :  it  is  impossible  not  to  cutch 

1 


fire  and  .and  raptures  from  his 
glowing  styJc.  The  noble  causes 
he  gives  (at  the  conclu^on)  for 
the  decay  of  the  sublime  amongst 
men,  to  wit — ^the  love  of  pleasure, 
riches,  and  idleness,  would  almost 
make  one  lookdown  upon  the  world 
with  contempt,  and  rejoice  in,  and 
wish  for  toils,  poverty,  and  dan- 
gers, to  combat  with.  For  me,  it 
only  still  serves  to  give  me  a  greater 
distaste,  contempt,  and  hatred  of 
the  profanum  vulgus,  and  to  tread 
under  foot  this  dyswEraxoy  «*a- 
iog,  as  thoroughly  below  and  un- 
worthy of  man.  It  is  the  freedom 
you  give  me  of  unburdening  my 
soul  to  you,  that  has  troubled 
you  so  long :  but  so  it  is,  that  the 
next  pleasant  thing  to  conversing 
with  you,  and  hearing  from  you, 
is  writing  to  you  :  I  promise  my- 
self a  more  exalted  degree  of 
pleasure  next  vacation,  by  being 
m  shme  measure  better  skilled  to 
converse  with  you  than  formerly* 
Happy  shall  I  be  if  I  am  not  only 
found 

•  a  dutifiil  and  affectionate, 

*  but  a  diligent  son  too. 
April  1 0th.  «  J.  Warton.* 

Tuesday. 

*  A  great  many  thanks  for  the 
*  token.* 

*'  During  his  residence  in  Oxford 
he  composed  The  Enthusiast,  or 
Lover  of  Nature ;  a  poem  re[^ete 
wirfi  the  happiest  efforts  of  imagi- 
nation, and  truly  worthy  of 

That  bard  who  rapture  found 
In  ev*f7  rural  sight,  or  sound ; 
Whose  genius  warm,and  rapture  chaste, 
No  genuine  charm  of  nature  past. 

**  His  inimitably  characteristic 
piece  entitled  The  Dying  Indian, 
and  the  elegant  satire  of  Ranclagh 
House,  after  the  manner  of  LeSiige, 

made 
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node  their  appearance  ai^  about 
this  time.  Nor  were  his  vacations 
passed  in  indolence  and  dissipation* 
J)id  no  other  proof  exist  of  his  ge« 
nuinelj  poetical  naind,  of  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  mahr  and  invent&r^  the 
following  sketch,  laid  out  byliini 
as  a  subject  for  verse,  at  eighteen 
;(the  year  in  which  he  left  Winches^ 
ter  school),  and  dated  from  his 
father's  house,  would  be  sufficient 
lo  establish  his  reputation. 

"  *  The  subjects  of  Reason  hav^ 
ing  lately  rebelled  against  him,  he 
summons  them  to  his  court,  that 
they  may  pay*  their  obedience  to 
him ;  whilst  he  sits  on  his  throne, 
attended  by  the  Virtues,  his  hand- 
maids. The  first  who  made  her 
appearance  was  Fear,  with  Super- 
jtition^  a  pale-faced,  trembling  vir- 
.gin,  who  came  from  Gallia,  and 
was  ever  present  at  earthquakes, 
fires,  sieges,  storms,  and  shuddered 
at  every  thing  she  saw.  Not  so 
Anger i  whose  harbinger  was  Cruelty^ 
with  dishevelled  hair;  and  whose 
charioteer.  Revenge,  drove  wheels 
reejuing  with  blood.  He  himself 
stood  upright,  brandishing  a  sword, 
and  bearing  a  shield  on  which  was 
engraven  Achilles  dragging  the 
carcass  of  Hector,  with  Priam  and 
Andromache  lamenting  on  the 
walls  I  round  his  girdle  he  tied  the 
head  of  an  enemy  just  slaughtered, 
and  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  tigers. 
Next  came  Joy,  chanting  a  song, 
crowned  with  vine  leaves,  waving 
a  rod  in  his  hand,  at  whose  touch 
every  thing  smiled ;  he  was  attend- 
ed by  Jmnh  and  Pleasure^  two 
nymphs  more  light  than  Napasans : 
he  was  the  institutor  of  feasts  and 
dances  amongst  shepherds,  at  a 
vintage,  at  marriages  and  triumphs. 
Then  came  Sarrvtut  with  a  dead 
babe  in  her  arms  :-*-sbe  was  often 
seen  in  clUHmels  and  by  graves, 


listenmg  td  knells,  or  wr.lking  ii; 
the  dead  of  night,  and  lamenting 
^loudj    nor  was. she  absent  from 
dungeons  and  galley  slaves.  After 
her  Courage^  a  ypung  mati  riding  a 
lion,  that  chafed  with  indignation, 
yet   was  forced  to  submit — not  a 
fiercer  roars  in  iEgypt  whilst  the 
pyramWs    reecho    to    his    voice : 
naked,  like  an  Englishman,  blow<^ 
ing  an  horn,  he  was  seen  to  attend 
Regulus  to  Cartharfe,    Henfy  the 
pifm  to  Agincourt,  Moluc,  Charles 
of  Sweden,  Kouli  Khan,  &c.    He 
led  Cowardice  chained,  who  shud- 
dered violently  whenever  he  heard 
the  horn,  and  would  fain  run  away 
— so  theljeasts  run  when  they  heat* 
the  rattle-snake.    Next  came  JEmu^ 
lotion,  ^with  harp  and  sword  :    he 
followed  a  phantom  of  Far^,  that 
he  might  snatch  the  cr#P7n  she 
wore :  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful    Amazon, '  called    Ifope^ 
who  with  one  hand  pointed  to  the 
heavens,  and  in  the  other  held  an 
optic  which  beautified  and'magnifi- 
ed  every  object  to  which  it  wtis  di*  ^ 
rected.  Pity  led  her  old  father  De* 
spaiff  who'  tore  his  grey  locks,  and 
could  scarce  move  along  for  ex* 
treme  misery  ;  she  nursed  nim  with 
her  own  milk,  and  supported  his 
steps,  whilst  bats  smd  owls  fiew 
round  his  head.  She  frequents  fields 
of  battle,   protects  the  slain,   and 
stanches  their  wounds  with  her  veil 
and  hair.     Next  came  Love,  sup- 
ported' on  each  side  by  Friendship 
and  Truth,  but  not  blind,  as  the 
poets  feign.    Behind  came  his  ene- 
pies,  Jealousy,  who  nursed  a  vul- 
ture to  feed  on  his  own  heart.   Ha^ 
ired  also,  and  Doubt  shaking  a  dart 
behind  Love,  who,  on  his  tumiAg 
round,  immediately  vanished.   Ho* 
nour,  twin'd  round  about  with  a 
snake,  like  Laocoon.     Then  ^«f- 
bition  in  a  chariot  of   gold,   and 
jiS  wh'te 
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tfhite  horses,  whose  trappings  were 
adorned  with  jewels,  led  by  Esteem  • 
and  Flattery.  Envy  viewed  him 
passing,  and  repined  like  a  pard 
with  a  dart  in  his  side.  Contempt^ 
to9,  like  a  satyr,  beheld,  and  point- 
ed with  his  finger  ;  but  he  too  often 
reviled  Heaven,  whence  plagues, 
pestilences,  wars,  and  famines- 
w  hen  these  were  all  met.  Reason 
(sitting  gran^r  than  Solomon), 
on  whom  the  man  Justice^  and  the 
yroman  Temperance,  attended,  thus 
addressed  them.* 

"  Were  the  passions  ever  more 
happily  personified  ?  or  the  vivida 
vis  animi  more  unquestionably  por- 
trayed in  a  boy  of  eighteen  ?    On 
taking  his  bachelor's   degree,   for 
which  he  determined  in  Lent  1744, . 
he  was^rdained  on  his  father's  cu- 
racy, a*d  officiated  in  that  church 
till  February  171^5  at  which  pe- 
riod he  removed   to  the  duty  of 
Chelsea,  and  within  three  months 
caught  the  small  pox.     Tenderly 
nursed  by  the  mother  he  idolized, 
he  soon  recovered,    and  went  to 
Chobham,  for  change  of  air.     A 
return  to  his  last  curacy  being  ren- 
dered unpleasant,  by  disagreeable 
altercations  in  the  parish,  and  the 
want  of  that  support  froni  his  rec- 
tor which  his  situation  claimed,  he, 
after  a  few  months  spent  in  dis- 
charging the  ministerial  duties  of 
Cliawton  and  DroxfOrd,  returned 
to  Basingstoke ',   and  in"  the  year 
1747-8  was  presented  by  the  duke 
of  Bolton  to  the  rectory  of  Wyns- 
lade,  when  he  immediately  married 
miss  Daman  of   that  neighbour- 
hood,  to  whom  he  had*-for  some 
time  been  most  enthusiastically  at- 
tached.   At  the  close  of  the  former 
year  he  had  published  a  volume  of 
exquisite  Odes;  to  which  he  prefixed 
the  following  characteristic  preface!. 
•  The  public  has  been  so  much  ac- 


customed of  late  to  didactic  poetrf 
alone,  and  essays  on  moral  subjects^ 
that  any  work,  where  the  imagina- 
tion is  much  indulged,  \vill  penv.ips 
not  be  relished  or  regarded.  The 
autlwr  therefore  of  these  pieces  is 
in  some  pain,  lest  certain  austere 
critics  should  think  Uiem  too  fan* 
ciful  and  descriptive.  But  as  he  is 
convinced  that  the  fashion  of  mo- 
ralizing in  verse  has  been  carried 
top, far,  and  as  he  looks  upon  in- 
vention and  imagination  to  be  the 
chief  faculties  of  a  poer,  so  he 
will  be  happy  if  the  following  Odes 
may  be  looked  upon' as  an  attenipt 
to  bring  back  poetry  into  its  right 
channel/ 

"  In  the  year  1751,  he  was  called 
from  the  indulgence  of  connubial 
happiness,  and  the  luxury  of  lite- 
rary retirement,  to  attend  his  pa^ 
tron  to  the  south  of  Franoe ;  -for 
which  invitation  the  duke  bad  two 
motives,  the  society  of  a  man  of 
learning  and  taste,  and  the  accon>- 
modation  of  a  protestant  clergy- 
man, who,  immediately  on  the 
death  of  his  duchess,  tlien  in  a 
confirmed  dropsy,  could  marry 
him  to  the  lady  ^vith  whom  he 
lived,  and  who  was  universally 
known  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Polly  Peachum., 
.  "  The  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
contindnt,  and  tlie  introduction  to 
every  species  of  acquirement  and 
informotion  brought  within  his 
reach  by  the  rank  and  connections 
of  his  patron,  must  have  oflFered  Co 
a  mind  like  Dr.  Warton's  the  most 
refined  and  pleasurable  sensations  ; 
but  the  brightRess  of  the  prospect 
was  cloudeo  by  circurtistances  at- 
.tendant  on  the  expedition,  not  the 
most  eligible  in  a  professional  view, 
but  which  are  unnecessary  to  point 
out  to  my  reader,  and  by  a  heart- 
wounding  separation  from  the  wife 
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of  his  unabating  tenderness,  an  in- 
fant family,  and  a  mother  to  whom 
he  was  most  piously  attached,  and 
xvho  w:is  then  in  the  College  of 
Clergymen's  Widows  at  Winches* 


in  which  a  few,  and  very  few  Irish 
friars  in  the  convents  were  enabled 
to  conyerSe,  imparted  but  at  best 
disjointed  information,  and  fur- 
nished a  very  broken  and  imper- 


ter,  bending  under  the  weight  of    feet  correspondence.     In  a  letter 


age  and  infirmities.      Strong  was 
the  conflict  of  opposing  principles. 
.   The  laudable  wish  however  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  those  who 
by  every  tie  divine  and  human  were 
the  objects  t)f  his  most  anxious  love, 
at  length  prevailed;   and  with  a 
view  to  rescue  them,  at  no  very  di- 
stant period,  from  the  struggles  i(nd 
deprivations  of  a  straitened  income, 
he  acceded  to  the  plan.     He  em- 
barked at  Greenwich  on  the  26th 
of  April,    in  on^  of   the   king's 
yachts;  and,  after  a  tedious  and 
stormy  passage,  landed  at  Calais 
on  the  8th  of  May.     To  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  rich  and  varied 
treasures  of  his  conversation,  who 
liave  been  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  and  instructed  by  the 
acuteness  of   his  observations,    I 
need  not  suggest  how  truly  enviable 
was  tlie  journey  which  his  fellow- 
travellers    accomplished    tlirough 
the  French  provinces  to  Montau- 
ban ;  at  which  place  it  was  their 
intention  to  lake  up  their  residence. 
As  the  duke  travelled    with  his 
own  horses,  and  consequently  by 
short  and  easy  stages,  the  doctor 
had     sufficient     feisurfe     to    visit 
churches,  convents,  and  every  other 
public  building  worthy  die  notice 
of  an  inquisitive  traveller.     But  as 
■  in  those  days    the   knowledge  of 
modern  languages  seldom  or  ever 
formed  a  part  of  scholastic  educa- 
tion or  collegiate  reading,  his  total 
ignorance  of    the  French   tongue 
was  pregnant  with  continual  obsta- 
clesj  to  overcome  which  he  had 
recourse  to  Latin ;  yet,  alas  I  the 
bald^unclassical,  and  .monki«h  stylt 


written  early  in  August  from  La 
Mole  near  Montauban  to  his  bro- 
ther,   is  the  following  paragraph  : 
*  I  am  very  sorry  tg*  tell  you  I 
greatly  fear  Mr.  Powlett  and  I 
shall  never  visit  Italy,  which  will 
be  a  sad  mortification.'    This  dis- 
appointment,  arising  from    some 
private  causes,  united  to  his  impa- 
tience, of  being  restored  to  his  fami- 
ly, induced  him  to  wave  every  con- 
.sideration  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment  and  additional  preferment* 
and  to  quit  his  situation.    During 
the  montli  of  September  he  set  out 
for  Bourdeaux  in  a  courier's  cart, 
such  as  is  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mail ;  but  found  the  machine 
so  rough  and  inconvenient,   that 
within  five  or  six  leagues  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  it,  and  submit  to 
a  day's  rest  ere  he  proceeded.   Not 
impeded  in  resolution  by  this  obsta- 
cle, he  joined  himself  to  some  car- 
riers who  were  travelling  in  Brit- 
tany, and  with  them  reached  St. 
•  Malo's ;  from  whence  he  obtained 
a  passage  by  Guernsey  to  South- 
ampton.    Thus  ended  his  tour^ 
and  the  month  subsequent  to  his 
arrival  presented  one  of  the  great 
objects  .  for  which  it  was  under- 
taken.    The    duchess    6f  Bolton 
died.     Upon  this  event  he  imme- 
diately wrote  to    the  duke,  and 
asked  his  permission  to  return  to 
him.  Mr,  Qevisme,  however,  chap- 
lain to  the  embassy  i^t  Turin,  had 
been  s&nt  for  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  and  was  already 
on  CIS  route  to  Aix  in  Provence, 
to  which  place  the  parties  had  re- 
moved. 

-^4  « He 
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"  Hfe  not>>  dedicated  his  u'hble  at- 
tention to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
work  he  had  for  st)me  time  been 
engaged  in,  and  to  the  success  of 
which  he  fondly  looked  forward, 
not  only  with  k  view  of  compeifsat- 
ing  his  recent  disappointment,  but 
with  the  hope  also  of  deservedly 
claiming  from  the  public  an  s^dvan* 
tageous  and  permanent  share  of 
patronage  and  protection.*  He 
edited  virgil  in  Latin  and  English^ 
the  iEneid  translated  by  Pitt,  the 
Eclogufes  and  Georgics,  with  notes 
oh  the  whole  by  himself.  Into  this 
publication  he  introduced  Warbur* 
ton's  Dissertation  on  the  Sixth 
iEneid,  a  Commentary  on  the  Cha- 
racter of  lapis  by  Atterbury,  and 
on.tlie  Shield  of  ^neasby  White- 
head ;  to  which  he  added,  as  com- 
posed by  himself,  three  Essays  on 
pastoral,  didactic,  and  epic  poetry. 

**  Unqualified  as  mighthave  been 
the  praises  bestowed  on  his  detached 
pieces,  and  gratifying  as  probably 
were  the  fleeting  laurels  reaped  by 
the  casual  eUulTitions  of  fancy,  or 
tlie  momentary  effusions  of  poeti- 
cal genius  5  yet  nothing  he  had 
'hitherto  given  to  the  world  was 
calculated  to  establish  a  lasting  re* 
putatlon,  or  hand  dovrti  his  name 
as  a  critic  and  scholar  to  posterity. 
".True  it  is,  that  the  author  of  The 
Enthusiast,  and  Ode  to  Fancy, 
'would  ever  have  been  dear  to  those 
who  were  capable  of  rdfeWng  the 
unaffected  charms  and  genuine  fire 
of  a  vivid  and  highly  inspited  Ima- 
gination: but  within  the  bosoms 
of  such,  and  such  only,  would  the 
remembrance  have  probably  ex- 
isted ;  whilst  the  editor  of  Vii^l, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  "under- 
taking, and  the  general  -utility  aris- 
\ng  from  the  vaned  aftd  combined 
merits*  of  th6  work,  had  solid  pre- 
, tensions  to  an  exalted  and  perma- 


nent rank  in  the  republic  of  letters; 
and  claimed  from  scholars  of  every 
a^e  and  description  the  memorisd 
bt  grateful  admiration.  In  propor- 
Tion  to  the  value  of  success,  wiU 
ever  be,  in  great  andfedmg  minds, 
the  dread  of  failure }  and  to  such 
m  union  of  poetry  and  criticism^ 
to  so  ample  a  confession  of  his  creed 
in  point  of  both  taste  and  schc^ar- 
ship,  our  author  naturally  deefiaed 
it. requisite  to  apply  the  whole  vi- 
gour of  his  genius,  and  vigilantly 
to  exercise  all  his  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment :  hence  was  it  that  he  anxi* 
ously  wrote  from  Montauban  lest 
Dodsley  should  set  a  sheet  to  the 
press  (though  the  far  greater  part 
was  nntshed,  and  already  in  hit 
hands)  ere  he  returned  from  the 
Continent.  Gf  the  *  limse  labor  et 
mora'  it  is  evident  he  knew  the  full 
value. 

"  His  reason  for  preferring  the 
translation  of  Pitt  to  that  of  Dry- 
den,  he  thus  openly  in  his  dedica- 
tion declares  to  his  friend  sir 
George  Lyttleton:  ♦  Give  me 
leave  to  intrude  on  your  patience 
a  moment  longer,  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  version  of  the  JEneid.  I 
am  very  well  informed,  that  Mr. 
Pope,' nbtwithstandinghis  just  affec- 
tion and  even  veneration  for  Mr. 
Dryden,  regarded  Mr,  Pitt's  as  an 
excellent  translation.  It  is  lucky 
for-  me,  that  some  of  Mr,  Dryden'a 
errofs,  in  this  part  of  the  wtn^, 
have  been  lately  pointed  out  by  a 
very  candid  writer,  dnd  onewha 
entertains  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  genius,  to  "«^om,  says  he,  our 
English  poetry  is  more  indebted, 
fonts  improvements  than  any  odter 
writer,  Mr,  Pope  only  excejpted. 
W!iat  I  hint  at  is  one  of  the  diap- 
-ters  on  allegory  in  Mr.  Spends 
Pol^etis;  where  that  gentknitui 
hMh  endeavoured  to  shew,  h6# 
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^ety  little  our  poets 'traveitindeif- 
.  «tood  die  alkigones  of  ike  ancients, 
even  ki  th^ir'tran^atlons  of  them  ^ 
Sind  kas  chosen  to  instance  Mr. 
Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil's 
j£neid,  as  he  thought  him  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  poets*  The 
ttustsd:e5  are  veiy  numerous,  and 
lome  of  them  unaccountably  gross: 
upon  tills  I  ^«?as-  desirous  to  exa* 
mine  Mr.  Pile's  translation  of  the 
lame  passages,  and  was  surprised 
to  find,  that  in  near  fifty  instances 
^bich  Mr.  Spence  has  given  of 
Mr.  Drycien's  mistakes  of  that 
kind,  Mr.  Pict  had  not  fallen  into 
zbtym  three  or  four.'  After  men- 
tioning the  specimens,  and  cDm« 
fnenting  on  them  with  candid  and 
judicious  accuracy,  he  adds,  *  In 
fine,  if  my  partiality  for  Mr.  Pitt 
does  not  mislead  me,  I  should 
think  he  has  executed  his  work  with 
great  spirit ;  that  he  has  la  fine  fiow 
of  harmonious  versification;  and 
has  rendered  ^his  author's  sense 
Vrith  faithfulness  and  perspicuity  $ 
but  my  testimony  can  be  of  little 
consequence  in  this  case,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  he 
^ill  stand  by  his  own  intrinsic  me- 
rit, which  the  public- bath  already 
cufficiently  approved.'  The  editor 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  does  not 
hbwever  give  Mr.  Pitt  credit  for 
the  great  spirit  discovered  by  Dr. 
Warton.  He  asserts  that,  if  the 
Versions  were  compared,  the»result 
"Would  be,  that  Bryden  leads  the 
reader  forward  by  his  general  vi- 
gour and  sprightliness,  and  Pitt 
olbn  ^tops  -him,  to  contemplate 
.  the  excellence  of  a  single  couplet ; 
that  Dry den*s  faults  are  forgotten 
in  the  hurry  <^  delight^  and  that 
Pitt's  beauties  are  neglected  in  the 
languor  of  a  cold  anu  listless  peru- 
sal; that  Pitt  pleases  the  critics, 
f nd Dryden  the  people;  that  Pitt 
Is  quoted,  suid  Dryden  read."— « 


^*'Daringthis  year,  amost  flatter- 
ing inTitacion  was  held  out*  to  Dr. 
Wartion  to  become  a  party  in  The 
Adventurer;    a  periodical    paper 
then  m  the  full  zenith  of  publi-  ' 
cation.     The    highly  respecuble 
channel  through  wich,  this  request 
was  made,  rendered  refusal  impo&i 
sible;  -nor  were  the  motives  of  a 
nature  less  gratifying.     He  was 
told  that  the  proprietors  of  the  pa- 
per, having  arranged  their  essays 
on  imagination  and  descriptions  of 
life,  were  particularly  desirous  to 
assign  die  province  of  criticism  and 
literature  to  the  commentator  on 
Virgil.  Neither  the  great  character 
who  made  the  request,  or  the  pub- 
lic, who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it, 
were  disappointed.  Dr.  Warton  fur- 
nished twenty-four  papers ;  amongst 
which  are  two  most  noble  essays 
on  the  superior  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  the  sacred  over  the  profane, 
writers;  a  truly  humorous  paper 
on  the  poverty  of  poets ;  two  in- 
imitable criticisms  on  the  71»nM» 
and  three  on  the  Lear  of  Shaxese 
pear ;  two  panegyrics  on  the  Odyst- 
sey ;  some  very  shrewd  and  accu- 
rate observations  on  Milton's  Paraii 
dise  Lost ;  two  very  excellent  trea- 
tises indicative  of  those  branches 
of  literature  in  which  the  ancients 
excelled,  or  were  surpassed  by  the 
modems ;  and  an  oriental  tale  eiK 
titled  Bosaldab,  not  exceeded  in 
purity  of  sentiment  or  strength  of 
expression  by  the  Rambler,  or  any 
periodical  work. 

**  Still  captivated  by  diat  iitftinc- 
five  love  of  literature  incorporated 
as  it  wer^  in  his  very  nature,  it 
was  the  wish  of  Dr.  Warton  to 
crown  this  year  vrith  an  additional 
exertion  of  talent  and  criticism. 
He  planned  to  unite  in  a  volume, 
.,and  publish,  **  Select  Epistles  of 
•Angelus  Politianus,  Desiderius 
£rasmu5y     Hugo    Grotius,    'and 

others, 
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others,  with  notes,"  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  extensive  to  embrace 
an  history  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing. This  design,  after  some  cor- 
respondence  with  his  brother,  who 
was  to  participate  in  the  under- 
taking, was  unfortunately  laid 
9side. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  next  year 
Dr.  Warton  was  instituted  to  the 
living  of  Tun  worth,  on  the  presen* 
tation  of  the  Jervoise  family  ;  and 
daring  the  summer  months  paid  a 
▼isit  to  Mr.  Spence>  the  author  of 
Polynaetis,  and  of  the  ele^^ant  and 
classical  essay  on  Pope's  6dyssey ; 
under  whose  roof  was  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  tliose  critical  disquisitions 
~  which  proved  his  competency  of 
deciding  on  the  merits  of  modem, 
as  his  Virgil  had  before  done  on 
those  of  ancient  poetry. 

**  In  the  year  1 755  he  was,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  tiev^  Samuel 
Speed,  elected  second  master  of 
Winchester  school,  with  the  ma- 
nagement  and  advantages  of  a 
boarding*house.  It  was  now  his 
lot  to  assume  in  some  measure  a 
new  character,  and  turn  his  ideas 
|>rincipally  to  a  very  useful  but  di;y 
channel  of  literature.  He  had  en- 
gaged in  a  profession  to  the  highest 
degree  productive  of  pride  and 
mortification  ;  and  capable  of  be- 
stowing on  a  feeling  mind  the  ut- 
most excess  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
a  profession,  the  anxious  respon- 
sibility of  whiclv  nothing  but  tlie 
consciousness  of  duty  willingly 
discharged  can  alleviate ;  ancj' whose 
labour  is  softened  only  by  the  suc- 
cess of  its  exertions,  and^he  almost 
parental  attachments  inseparable 
from  an  intercourse  vvith  youth. 
Gifted  with  a  disposition  to  embrace* 
heartily  every  pursuit,  it  would 
have  been  wonderful  had  he  failed 
in  one  of  so  interesting  a  tendency. 
He  entered  on  his  honourable  em- 


ployment with  all  the  enttrgy  « 
mind  like  bis  naturally  conceived  i 
but  his  zeal  was  tempered  with 
judgment,    aiid  the  eagerness  of 
his  expectations  chastened  by  salu- 
tary patience.    Ardent  in  provok- 
ing emulation,  and  rewarding  ex-* 
cellence,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
aware  that  the  standard  of  approved 
merit  must  not.be  placed  too  high» 
or  the  laudable    industry  which 
gradually    invigorates  mediocrity 
of  t;Uent,  be  crushed  by  dispropor* 
tionate  demands.     He  knew  that 
the  human  mind  developed  itself 
progressively,  but  not  always  in  the 
same^  consistent  degrees,  or  at  pc^ 
riods  uniformly  similar.     He  con- 
jectured, therefore  that  the   most 
probable  metljod  of  ensuring  some 
valuable  improvement  to  tlie  gene- 
rality of  boys,  was  not  to  exact 
what  the  generality  are  capable  of 
performing.     As  a  remedy  for  in- 
accurate construction,  arising  either 
from  apparent  idleness  or  inability, 
he  highly  approved,  and  sedulously 
imposed,  translation.     Modesty,  ti- 
midity, or   many   other  constitu- 
tional impediments,  may  prevent 
a  boy  frdm  displaying  before  his 
master,  and  in  the  front  of  his  class» 
those  talents,    of  which   privacy, 
and  a  relief  from  these  embarr^- 
ments,  will  often  give  proof*.    If 
Addison,  in.  tlie  prime  of  life  and 
possession    of  the  richest  mental 
endowments,  could  confess,  when 
speaking  of  his  deficience  in  conver- 
sation, tnnt  with  respect  to  intellect  . 
tual  wealtli  "  he  oould  draw  a  bill 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he 
had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,*' 
it  may  be  supposed  that  boys  not 
really  destitute  of  talent,  or  inca- 
pable of  becoming  scholars,    are 
sometimes  so  oppressed  by  shynesf 
or  fear,  as  not  to  do  them&^ves 
justice  in  the  conimon  routine.of 
public  itvstructioDy  and  to  requiit 
a  varied 
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a  varied  method  of  ascertitininjr 
their  sufficiency  of  information-ana 
intellect.  This  important  end  Dr. 
Warton  thought  happily  answered 
by  translation  ;  nor  did  he  »deem 
lightly  of  its  value  as  a  general 
system.  A  habit  of  cotnposition 
he  imaeiped  to  be  gradaally  ac- 
quired oy  it;  and  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  an  author  deeply 
engraven  on  the  memory  of  the 
scholar.  These  sentimentswereqpn- 
firmed  by  that  most  infallible  test, 
experience ;  as  he  declared  (within 
a  few  years  of  his  death)  that  the 
ibest  scholars  he  had  sent  into  the 
world  were  those  whoni,  whilst 
second  master,  he  had  thns  habi- 
tuated to  translation,  and  given  a 
capacity  of  comparirfg  and  asso- 
cia\ing  the  idiom  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages with  their  own. 

"  Sir  George  Lyttleton  was,  in 
the  course  ot  the  year  1756,  ad- 
vanced to  a  peerage  j  and  one  of 
his  fit-st  acts  was  to  confer  a  scarf* 
on  Dr.  Warton.  To  him  were 
submitted  his  lor9ship*s  proposed 
alterations  of  Thomson,  and  under 
his  critical  eye  was  revised  a  part 
of  the  Life  of  Henry  II.  The 
anxious  and  fatiguing  avocations 
of  a  schoolmaster  did  not  however 
put  a  stop  to  his  own  literary  career. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  Essay 
on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Pope,  dedicated  to  one  of  Wyke- 
ham's  most  illustrious  sons,  *  the 
Autlior  of  the  Night  Thoughts.' 
As  the  doctrine  contained  in  this 
treatise  was  deemed  rather  novel, 
,and  the  rank  assigned  to  Pope, 
in  the  class  of  poets,  not  siich  as 
pleased  the  warm  admirers  of  that 
writer,  the  publication  naturally 
gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinion  :  a 
review  ^  under  the  professed  direc- 
tion of  a  sound  critic  and  scholar, 
after  particularizing  his  commen- 


taries  on  the  different  poems,,  con- 
cludes with  the  following  genetal 
observation :  *  Upon  the  whole,  • 
this  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  "Writ- 
ings of  Pope  is  a  joiost  entertaining 
and  useful  miscellany  of  Hterary 
knowledge  and  candid  criticism ; 
containing  censure  without  acri- 
mony, and  praise  without  flattery  ; 
and  abounding  with  incidents  lit- 
tle known  relating  to  celebrated 
writers,  and  instructive  remarks 
upon  their  characters  and  works.'— 

«  The  spring  of  1766  gave  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs,  on  the 
re  agnation  of  Dr.  Burton,  the 
literary  superintendance  of  that 
school  to  the  fame  and  welfare  of 
whijch,  during  the  last  eleven  years, 
he  had  sensibly  contributed.  On 
the  1 2th  of  May  he  was  appointed 
head  master,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  ushership  by  the  rev.  Thomas 
Collins,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of 
New  College,  and  to  whose  direc- 
tion the  free-school,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  that  society,  had  been 
intnlsted. 

"  The  fame  of  the  school  under 
such  auspices  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  great.  Whilst  a  far 
larger  number  of  commoners  than 
had  been  known  at  any  former  pe- 
riod filled  the  boarding-houses  at 
Winchester,  the  University  honours, 
particularly  those  procured  by  poe- 
tical efforts,  were  successively  borne 
away  by  the  members  of  New  Col- 
lege. That  pure  and  nianly  taste 
which  dl^nguished  the  master, 
could  not  fail  to  influence,  in,  a 
considerable  degree,  tlie  produc- 
tions of  the  scholars.  But,  alas  h 
•amidst  this  prospect  of  worldly 
prosperity,  whilst  the  Doctor  fondly 
indulged  that  happiness  which  ever 
•  awaits  the  gratihcation  of  laudable 
ambition,  an  event  occurred,  which 
was  deemed  the  complete  wreck  of 
his  domestic  felicity. .  Tjie   wife 
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vrhom  lie  still  adored  wkli  unabatr 
inr  love,  whose  prudent  and  use- 
ful exertions  contributed  to  the 
affluence,  whilst  her  unaffected 
good  sense  and  endearing  tender- 
tiess  secured  the  bliss  ana  comfort 
of  his  life«  fell  a  victim  to  a  rapid 
and  unconquerable  disease,  and 
left  him  the  wretched  widowed 
parent  of  six  children. 

"  About  this  time  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Club ;  with 
many  of  whom  individually  he  had 
long  been  intimate ;  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  famous  round  robin 
seat  to  Johnson^  on  his  inscription 
for  Goldsmitli's  monument.    Mr. 
JBoswell,  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
is  infallible,  and  who  appears  to 
look  OA  his  idolized  friend  with  the 
Aame  eyes  a  foud  mother  view^s  her 
{Spoiled  child»   remarks  that  Mr. 
Langtoiv,  who  was  one  of  the  coiti- 
.pany  at  sir  Joshua's,  Hie  a  sturdy 
jtiolar^  resolutely  refused  to  sign 
.it.    Does    he  by  this  expression 
intend  to  attach  want  of  scholar- 
ship to    such    men   as   WartQU, 
£urke,  Gibbon,  Barnard,  Colman, 
Raynplds,    and    others  who    did 
sign  it  ? — I  should  hope  not.    And 
^'itli  respect  to  Johnson's  allusion 
to  an  epitaph  on  Erasmus  in  Dutch, 
it  is    by    no    means    analogous.; 
.  Goldsmith's  works  are  entirdy  in 
.his  native  tongue;  he  was  never 
celebrated  as  a  proficient  in  the 
dead  languases ;  nor  has  he  sent 
into  the  world  any  composition, 
.  transkitipn,  or  criticism  connected 
witli  them*  Tli^  idea  therefore  was 
to  commemorate  him  in  English; 
^as  a  writer  eminently  distinguished 
.in  that  language,  and  in  tliat  only. 
,It  will  scarcely,  I  think,  be  allow- 
ed, that  the  same  plea  exists  for  > 
an  epitaph  in  Dutch  on  Erasmus. 
If  the  walk  of  Westminster  Abbey  . 
are  disgraced  by  English  inscrip- 
tianS)  no  kss  writers  tlian  Milton 


and  Pope  have  contributed  to  their 
degradation. 

"  The  duties  of  a  schoolmaster, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent 
female  to  superintend  a  family  com- 
posed of  such  various  and  compli- 
cated parts,  soon  convinced  Dr. 
Warton  how  incumbent  on  him  it 
was  to  sooth  his  anguish  by  the 
admission  of  new  comforts,  and 
curb  the  violence  of  .unavailmg  and 
destructive  regret.  He  indeed  paid 
thcr  truest  compliment  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  departed  wife,  by  tak- 
ing the  steps  he  then  thought  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  her  fa- 
mily, and  by  forming  tliose  con- 
nexions,' from  which  they  would 
probably  derive  both  improvement 
and  felicity.     In  December  1773 
lie  married  miss  Nicholas,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Nicholas,  esq.  and  a 
descendant   of  Dr.  N.  tormerlj 
warden  of  die   college.     I  have 
the  authority  of  his  excellent  sister, 
Mrs.  Jane  Warton,  for  asserting 
that  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
his  connexions ;  both  wives  being 
most  amiable  and  good  women.** — 
**  It  is  no  less  reprehensible  than 
remarkable,  that  the  talents  of  the 
poet  and  critic,  and  the  success- 
ful   exertions    of  the    instructor, 
had  as  yet  received  neither  encou- 
ragement or  remuneradon.     Nor 
bad  one  man  of  power  and  patron- 
age, though  the^ons  of  many  were 
intrusted  to  his  care,  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  confer  either 
affluence  or  dimity  on  their  master. 
It  remained  Tor  a  prelate  most 
high  in  thcologipdjamd  classical  re- 
putation, for  one  who  knew  the 
value  of  literary  acquirements,  an<l 
was  in  his  own  person  a  dtstinguisli- 
ed  example  of  the  public  benefit  to 
which  thef  may  be  converted,  to 
do  honour  to  himself  and  ^is  situa- 
tion by  the  preferment  of  Dr.  War- 
ton.    In  the  y^r  1782,  the  emi- 
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iiently  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Lowtb, 
then  bishop  of  London,  bestowed 
on  him  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  within  the  year  added  the  liv- 
ing of  Chorley  in  Hertfordshire, 
yrhich,  after  some  arrapgements, 
the  Doctor  exchanged  for  Wick- 
ham* 

*f  This  year  gave  also  to  the  world 
the  long  expected  sequel  of  the 
Essay  on  Pope ;  a  great  part  of 
which  volume  had  for  some  time 
been  printed,  and  the  completion 
of  which  was  retarded, from  mo- 
tives of  a  most  delicate  and  lauda- 
ble nature.'* — 

"During  the  spring  of  1 786,  Dr. 
Wartonwas  visited  by  a  most  heavy 
domestic  affliction,  flis second  son, 
a  man  of  high  talents  and  supe- 
rior information,  but  who  had  long 
laboured  under  a  lingering  and  ob- 
stinate disease,  died  whilst  sitting  in 
his  chair  after  dinner,  and  was  found 
in  that  situation  by  his  father  on  his 
return  from  college  prayers.  This 
stroke  the  Doctor  severely  felt;  and 
within  four  years,  ere  the  painful 
remembrance  liad  vanished  from 
his  mind,  and  his  spirits  had  re- 
gained their  former  tone,  he  lost 
that  brother  to  whom  from  his 
childhood  he  had  been  invariably 
attached,  and  for  whose  genius  and 
fame  he  had  ever  felt  the  most 
pure  and  liberal  admiration.  -  It 
is  indeed  but  justice  to  the  memory 
of  both  to  declare  that  they  never " 
for  a  moment  knew  the  narrow 
passions  of  jealousy  and  envy  ;  on 
the  contrary,  their  most  anxious 
eflForts  were  used  to  distinguish 
each  other,  and  it  was  their  truest 
happiness  to  find  those  efforts  suc- 
cessful. To  their  several  publica- 
tiOQs  the  most  active  and  ready 
aSistance  had  been  mutually  al- 
forded.  Mr.  Warton  was  sedu- 
lously employed  in  the  edition  of 
Virgil,  and  his  brother  in  return  fur- 


nished many  valuable  materials  for 
the  History  of  English  Poetry :  no 
means  were  at  any  time  left  untried 
by  either  party  to  bring  forward 
and  place  in  a  prorpinent  view  the 
metit  of  the  other.  Severe  there- 
fore to  the  survivor  must  have  been 
the'  separation.  It  was  indeed  the 
loss  of  a  second  self.  «  ^ 

'  «  Thi-ough  the  interest  of  lord 
Shannon,  the  prebend  of  Winches- 
ter cathedral,  vacated  in  1788  by 
the  then  bishop  of  Oxford's  trans- 
lation to  Hereford,  was  bestowed 
by  the  premier  on  Dr.  Warton. 
Related  to  Mrs.  Warton,  and  firmly- 
attached  to.  the  Doctor,  not  only 
on  iiccount  of  his  literary  reputa- 
tion and  amiable  qualifications^  but 
for  the  care  and  improvenient  ex- 
perienced by  lord  Boyle,  whUst' 
a  commoner  at  the  school,  the  no- 
ble earl  did  honour  to  both  his 
heart  and  head,  by  procuring  for 
such  a  man  that  preferment  to 
which  his  services  as  a  public  cha- 
racter had  for  a  long  period  enti- 
tled him  ;  and  this  meritorious  ex- 
ertion was  at  no  great  distance  of 
time  followed  up  by  another  digni- 
fied character,  who  had  himself 
experienced  the  advantages  of  Dr. 
Warton' s  tuition,  and  of  whose 
unabating  regard  and  reverence  for 
his  master  tnis  was  only  one  of 
many  liberal  proofs.  Induced  by 
such  an  application,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  conferred  on  him  the 
rectory  of  Easton,  and  permitted 
him  within  the  year  to  exchange  it 
for  Upham. 

**  It  will  perh  aps  be  remarked,  that 
tlie  two  livings  above  mentioned, 
with  the  prebends  of  Winchester 
and  St.  Paul's,  comprised,  with 
respect  to  both  rank  and  affluence, 
a  dignified  and  sufficient  prefetw. 
ment :  the  age  however  of  Dr. 
Warton  when  these  events  took 
place  must  necessarily  be  consi- 
dered. 
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dered.  Sixty  siimtners  had  passed 
over  his. head  ere  the  first  benefice 
(if  we  except  the  small  living  of 
Wynslade)  came  into  his  posses- 
sion ;  and  he  had  approached  far 
nearer  to  seventy  years  of  age  ere 
he  enjoyed  the  remainder.  Late 
indeed  then  must  we  acknowledge 
his  reward  to  have  been  for  a  life  so 
useful  and  so  ornamental  to  society. 

**  The  fatigues  arising  from  the 
management  ai)d  instruction  of  a 
publicschool,  demanded  those  exer- 
tions to  which  the  Doctor's  advanced 
time  of  life  now  became  incompe- 
tent. After  many  irresolute  fluc- 
tuations of  opinioni  after  strong 
combats  bctwt^en  propriety  and  in- 
clination, the  spiir.g  of  1793  wit- 
nessed the  annunciation  of  his  de- 
parture from  the  mastership  at  tlie 
ensuing  election;  in  consequence  of 
which  notice,  on  July  the  23d,  he 
retired  to  his  rectory  of  Wickham, 
carrying  with  him  the  love,  admi- 
ration, and  esteem,  of  the  whole 
Wykehamical  Society. 

"That  ardent  mind  which  had  so 
enynently  distinguished  the  exer- 
cise of  his  pubhc  duties,  did  not 
desert  him<  in  the  hours  of  leisure 
and  retirement ;  for  inactivity  was 
fofeign  to  his  nature.  His  parson- 
age, his  farm,  his  garden,  were 
cultivated  and.  adorned  with  the 
eagerness  and  taste  of  undiminished 
youth  ;  whilst  the  beauties  of  the 
surrounding  forest  scenery,  and  the 
interesting  grandeur  of  the  neigh- 
bouring shore,  were  enjoyed  by 
him  with  an  enthusiasm  innate  in 
his  vei7  being.  His  lively  sallies 
of  playful  w^it,  his  rich  store  of  li- 
terary anecdote,  and  ;he  polished 
and  habitual  ease  with  which  he 
imperceptibly  entered  into  the  va- 
rious ideas  and  pursuits  of  men  in 
di-fi'erent  situations,  and  endowed 
with  educations  totally  opposite, 
rendered  him  an  acquaintance  both 


profitable  and  amusing ;  whilst  his 
unaffected  piety  and  unboundecf 
charity  stamped  him  apastor  adored 
by  his  parishioners.  Difficult  in- 
deed would  it  be  to  decide,  wiie- 
ther  he  shone  in  a  degree  less  in 
this  social  character  than  in  the 
closet  of  criticism  or  the  chair  o£ 
instruction. 

**  The  habits  of  literary  occupa- 
tion were  not  to  be  shaken  off,  or 
the  love  of  critical  discussion  extin- 
gu«hed.     In  the  course  of  the  year 
1797  he  edited,  in  nine  volumes 
octavo,  prefaced  by  the  following 
advertisement,  the  works  of  that 
poet  on  whose  genius  and  \^Titings 
he  had  before  so  successfully  com-r 
mented  :    •  The  public  is  here  pre- 
sented with  a  complete  edition  of 
the  Works  of  Pope,  both  in  verse 
and  prose ;  accompanied  with  va-. 
rious  notes  and  illustrations.     The 
reason  for  undert;iking  it,  was  the 
universal  complaint  that  Dr.  War* 
burton  had  disfigured  and  disgraced 
his  edition  \vith  many  forced  and 
far-sought  interpretations,  totally- 
unsupported  by  tlie  passages  which 
they  were  brought  to  elucidate^ 
If  this  was  only  my  single  opinion, 
nothing  could  have  induced  me  to 
havedelivered  it  with  so  mucli  free* 
dom  ;  nor  to  have  undertaken  this 
work  after  it  had  p  assed  through  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Warburton.     Many, 
however,  of  his  notes,  that  do  not 
fall  under  this  description,  are  here 
adopted.     To  this  edjtion  are  now 
added,    several  -poems  undoubt- 
edly of  our  author's  hand  ;   and 
in  prose,  many  letters  to  different 
correspondents,   which,   from   the 
ciwrum  stanches  of  literary  history 
which  they  contain,  it  was  thought 
might   be  entertaining;   together 
with  his  Thoughts  on  various  S||b- 
jects  ;  his  Account  of  the  Madness 
of  Dennis  ;  the  Poisoning  of  Ed- 
mund Curl^  the  Essay  on  the  On-* 
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?in  of  Sciences  j  the  Key  to  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  ;  and  that  piece 
of  inimitable  humour,  the  K)ur- 
teenth  Chapter  of  Scrihlerus,  on 
the  Drvuble  Mistress  ;  all  of  which 
were  inserted  in  his  own  edition  in 
quarto,'  174?!.  And  to  these  is 
added,  also,  one  of  the  best  of  liis 
compositions,  his  Postscript  to  die 
Odyssey. 

<  If  I  have  sometimes  ventured, 
in  the  following  remarks,  to  point 
out  any  seeming  blemishes  and  im-  ' 
perfections  in  the  works  of  tliis  ex- 
cellent poet,  I  beg  it  may  be  im- 
puted, not  to  the  *  dull,  malignant 
delight'  of  seeking  to  find  out  tri- 
vial faults,  but  merely  to  guard 
the  reader  from  being  misled,  by 
the  example  of  a  writer,  in  ge- 
neral, so  uniformily  elegant  and 
correct.* 

«  The  peculiar   circupistances 
wliich,  owing  to  the  Doctor's  prior 
publication,  were  inseparable  from 
this  edition,  rendered  plagiarism  ( if 
the  stealing  from  himseltrnerits  the 
title)  inevitable.  Many  of  the  notes 
were  unavoidably  transferred  from 
the  Essay,  though  be  it  recollected 
a  considerable^rtion  of  new  mat* 
ter  was  introduced.     In  addition  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  reviews,  which 
generally  on  literary  works  decide 
with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and 
of  whose  judgment  few  who  at- 
tack neither  religion  or  morality, 
or  insidiously  dabble  in  politj^pal 
quackeries,  have  cause  to  complain ; 
an  harsh  and  unjustifiable  attack 
was  made   on  my   valuable  and 
learned  friind,  in  a  satire  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  public  had  been 
peculiarly  awakened.    That  objec- 
tions might  fairly  be  made  to  the 
edition  o?  Pope,  it  is  far  from  my 
purpose  to  deny  ;   but  when  we 
.  read  the  unfeeling  and  inapplica^ 
ble  reproach  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines, 


<  Better  to  disappoint  the  public  hope. 
Like  Warton,  driv'licj  on 'the  page  of 

Pope— 
Whilst  o'er  the  ground  that  Warburtoo  "^ 

once  tr9d 
The  Winton  pedant  shakes  his  IJttlc  rod'— % 
**  we  can  only*  say,  that  it  com- 
mences with  an  unmanly  insult  ou 
old  age,  and  closes  with  a  total  ig- 
norance of  character.      AH  who 
have  been  acquainted    with   Dr. 
Warton  will,  I  believe,    acknow- 
ledge that  pedantry  and  Warton 
knew  not  each  other.    This  vague 
and  indiscriminate  censure  surely 
falls  to  the  ground  by  its  own  un- 
meaning and  general  abuse,  and  is 
I  suppose    properly  suited  to  the 
peg  on  which  the  notes  were  to 
hang ;  as  we  find  in  them  j^mort 
distinct,  and  I  must  confess  in  some 
degree  a  better  grounded/  attack. 
Indeed,  had  this  unknown  and  sa- 
gacious critic,  to  whom,  wh^n  we 
consider  the  peculiarity  of  the  times 
in  which  he  wrote,  every  friend  of 
religion    and    eood    government 
must  feel  himself  in  no  small  mea- 
sure obliged,  been  more  temperate  - 
and  rational  in  his  objections,  he 
would  perhaps  to  a  certain  point 
have  affected  the  fame  of  Dr. War- 
ton  :  but  the  uncharitable  and  un- 
christianlike  severity  in  which  his 
philippic  is  couched,  has  rendered 
many  unwilling  even  to  allow  faults 
otherwise  too  cle.ir.** — 

«  Although  Dr.  Warton  certain- 
ly felt  the  misrepresenrations  of  his 
motives  and  character,  and  tlie  con- 
temptuous and  indelicate  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  treated,  yet 
he  did  not  so  totally  shrink  from  the 

frey-goose  plume  nodding  on  the 
ead  of  this  inexorable  censor,  a^ 
,  to  hang  up  his  armour  unfit  for 
future  enterprise^  and  give  up  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  indolence 
and  ease. 

' "  He  entered  on  an  edition  of  Dry- 
den,  an  author  for  whose  exalted 
4  genius 
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genius  and  strong  powers  of  mind 
he  felt  the  most  ctecisive  admiration, 
and  some  of  whose  works  he  h«d 
already  rescued  frgm  the  mistaken 
severity  of  prejudice  and  erron 
Between  this  period  and  the  close 
of  1799,  he  completely  finished 
two  volumes  of  this  poet  with  notes ; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  too-  resistlesi'  malady, 
was  proceeding  in  his  classical  and 
interesting  pursuit,  when  nature 


completely  sunk  undet  disease,  »i4 
the  very  early  part  of  the'  ensuing^' 
spring  put  an  end  toalife,  the  great* 
er  part  of  which  had  been  dedicatfl4 
to  the  most  useful^  and  honourable? 
employments,  and  no  period  <5f 
which  had  been  such  as  to  call  ai 
blush  into  the  cheek  of  those  who 
from  consanguinity  or  friendship 
looked  back  with  regret  on  its  ter- 
mipation.'* 


The  Life  of  Mrs,  Lucy  Hutch iNsoK.'-J-Written  by  Herself.- 
A  Fragment. 

[From  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson* j 


««  rriHE  Almighty  Author  of  all 
X  beings  *,  iiv  his  various  pro- 
vidences, whereby  he  conducts  th^ 
lives  of  men  from  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb, exercises  no  lessewjsdomeand 
,  goodnesse  then  he  manifests  power 
and  greatnesse  in  their  creation,  but 
such  is  the  stupidity  of  bfind  mortalls 
that  insteed  of  employing  their 
studies  in  these  admirable  bookes  of 
providence,  wherein  God.dayly  ex- 
hibitts  to  us  glorious  characters  of 
his  love,  kindnesse,  wisdome,  and 
iustice,  they  migrateftilly  regard, 
them  not,  and  cjhI  the  niost  won- 
derfiill  operations  of  the  greate  God 
the  common  accidents  iq£  humatie 
iife,  speotally  if  they  be  sUch  as  are. 


usuall,  and  exercised  towards  tbem 
in  ages  wherein*  they  are  not  very 
capable  of  6bfervalion,'and  whereon 
they  seldome  employ  ^ny  reflexion  5 
for  in  things  greats  and  extraordi^ 
nary  some  perbiaps  will  taka^  notice 
of  God's  workings  who  either  for* 
gett  or  believe  not  that  he  takes  as 
well  a  care  and  account  of  their 
smallest  concernments,  even  tha 
hrilres  of  their  heads. 

**  Finding  myselfe  in  some  kind 
guilty  of  this  generall  neglect*  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  meanes  to 
stirre  up  my  thankefulnesse  fer 
thmgs  past,  and  to  encouraee  my 
faSh  foftbe  future,  if  I  recollected, 
as  much  as  I  have  heard  or  can  re* 


*'  That  noble  turn  of  tIfDught'wIiich  led  Mrs.  HtilbHinson  to  open  her  work  widi 
thoiks  td  her  Maker,  instead  of  a]K>logies  to  tke  readers, Resides  the  cUha\  h  haa  to. 
their  respect  instead'of  their  indulgence,  will  probably,  by  lU^nginatity,  recQn-.meiKl 
itself,  and  prevent  the  distaste  whidi  the  air  of  religion,  it  wears,  might  give  to  many, 
tn  tiiofi^srhen  it  is  s^  U^tle  in  fashion.  It^nhftuM  ^  borne  in  mindLthat  the  uuj^  of 
the  times  in  which  it  was  written  was  so  very  different  ?rom  the  present,  that  tfioac 
who  wish  to  read  with  pleasure  tli^worJcs  th«i  written*  wiH  d^.weil  to  set  their  taste 
^cordi<i^<tQ,  that  stai^a)-d.  "T  •*'*'"' 

Trhropi^i  th^whqlc  of  both  tfiese  ^oi^s  moral  aptl  reti^ou|  reflectipns  will  beseen 
to  abound^  but  $9  a^  ^ithd^  tCfcoAfu^e  i^r  fetfer,  (}ut'^rathet  elt^^te  the  mind. 

^  ^  member, . 
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Qi6mber»  of  the  passages  o£  my 
yofltb,  and  the  geueralf  and  parti- 
cular providences  exercis*d  to  me, 
hoth  in  the  entrance  and  prosresse 
id  Tny  life*    Herein  I  meete  with 
SQ  many  speciall  indulgences  a/s  re- 
quire a  distinct  consideration!  they 
'  being  all  of  them  to  be  regarded  as 
talents  intrusted  to  toy  emproove- 
ment  for  God's  glory.  The  parents 
by  whom  I  received  my  lue,  the 
places  where  I  began  and  continued 
It,  the  time,  when  I  wms  brought 
forth  tobe  awlttnesse  of  God's  won- 
derfull  workings  in  the  earth,  the 
rank  that  was  given  me  in  mj  ge- 
neradon*  and  the  advantages  t  re- 
ceiv'd  in  my  person,  each  of.  them 
carries  allong  with  it  mioiy  mercies 
which  are  al^ve  my  utterance,  and 
as  they  give  me  infinite  cause  of  glo- 
rifying God*8  goodnesse»  so  I  can- 
not reflect  on  th^m  without  deepe 
humiliatkm  Ibrthe  small  emproove- 
nent  I  Have  made  of  so  ricli  a  stock ; 
which  that  I  may  yet  by  God's 
grace  better  employ,  I  shall  reciiU 
and  seriouslv  ponder  :  and  firsts  as 
farr^s  as  I  nave  since  learnt,  sett 
.  downe  tlie  condition  of  things  in 
the  place  of  my  nativity  at  that 
time  when  I  was  setit  into  the  world. 
It  was  on  the  29^  day  of  January, 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  i6j^f  that 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  prin- 
cipal! citie  of  the  English  Isle ;  I 
Wris  about  4  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  brought  forth  to  behold 
the  ensuing  light.     My  father  was 
St.  Allen  Apsley,  leiftenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London ;   mj  mother, 
his    third    wife,   was    Lucf,   the 
youngest  daughter  of  ^.  John  St. 
John,  of  Lidiard  Tregoz,  in  Wilt- 


shire, by  his  second  titfe*   -iAf'fk*' 
ther  had  then  lining  a  fonne  and  a 
daughter  by  his  former  wives,  and 
by  my  mother  three  sonns,  I  beine 
her  eldest  daughter.    *  The  land  * 
was  then  att  peace^  (it  bein^  to« 
wards  the  latter  end  ot  thercigne 
of  king  James)  if  that  quiettnesse . 
may  be  call'd  a  peace,  wfaicli  was 
rather  like  the  calme  and  smooth 
surface  of  the  sea,  whose  darke 
womb  is  allready  impregnated  of  a  * 
horrid  tempest. 

"  Whoever  considers  England  ♦, 
will  find  itt  no  small  ^sivour  of  God 
to  have  bene,  nlkde  one  of  its  na- 
tives,.both  upon  spirituall  and  out-  . 
ward  accounts.  The  happinesse 
of  the  soyle  and  ayre  contribute  aU 
things  that  are  necessary  to  the  use . 
or  delight  of  man's  life.  The  ce^ 
lebrated  glory  of  this  isle's  inhabi- 
tants, ever  since  they  receiv'd  a 
mention  in  history,  conferrs  some 
honor  upon  every  one  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  with  it  an  obligation  to 
continue  in  that  magnanimitie  and 
virtue,  which  hatli  fam'd  this  island, 
andrap'd  her  head  in  glory,  higher 
then  the  greate  kingdomes  of  the 
neighbouring  continent.  Brittaine 
.hath  bene  as  a  garden  enclosed, 
wherein  all  things  that  man  can 
wish,  to  make  a  pleasant  life,  are 
planted  and  grow  in  her  owne  soyle, 
and  whatsoever  forreigne  countries 
yield  to  encrease  admiratimi  and 
delight,  are  brought  \in  by  her 
fleetes.  The  people,  by  the  plenty 
of  their  country,  not  being  £arfd 
to  toyk  for  bread,  have  ever  ad- 
dicted themselfes  to  more  generous, 
employments,  and  bene  reckoned^ 
auim^st  in  all  ages,  as  valliant  war^ 


♦  If  Mrs.  Hutchinipp  ill  descyotiir^  u^  the  t^ vintages  of  ber  native  cetiotry, 
and  .giving  almost  an  epitom^  of  its  history,  should  seem  to  digrod  a  lisfle  tpa 
nwch,  it  is  hoped  the  fcate  wiU  find  beMit/  «id  sj|D£ularit|^  ifl  to  sketch  ^ficient 
to  ezctif^  it. 
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vi#ora  as  .a&y  pan  of  the  woi4<l  sfiit 
forth :  inaomuch  that  the  greattst 
Koxnain  capttines  tkou^ht  it  not 
upworthy  of  their  expeditions,  and 
tooke  greate  glory  in  triumphs  for 
Uiip^rlect  conquests.     Lucan   up* 
braids  Julius  Ccesar  for  returning 
hence  with  a  repulse,  sund  'twas 
200  yeares  before  the  land  could 
be  reduc'd  into  a  Roman  province, 
which  att  length  waa  done,  and 
toch  of  the  nation,  then  calVd  Picts, 
as  scom'd  servitude,  were  driven 
into  the  barren  country  of  Scotland, 
where  they  have  ever  since  remain'd 
a  perpetuall  trouble  to  the  succes«» 
sive  inhabitants  of  this  place.    The 
Brittaines  that  thought  it  better  to 
woske  for  their  conqiierort  in  a 
good  land,  then  to  have  the  free- 
dom to  sterve  in  a  cold  and  barren 
quarter,  were   by  degrees  fetcht 
away)  and  wasted  in  the  civillbroylet 
of  these  Roman  lords, 'till  the  land, 
allmost  depopulated,  lay  open  to 
the  incursions  of  every  borderer, 
and  were  forc'd  to  call  a  stout  war- 
like people,  the  Saxons,  out  of  Ger- 
many, to  their  assistance.     These 
willingly  came  at   their  call,  but 
were  not  so  easily  sent  out  againe, 
nor  perswadcd  to  lett  their  hosts 
inhabite  with  them,  for  they  drove 
tlie  Brittaines  into  the  mountaines 
of  Wales,  and  seated  themselves  in 
those  pleasant  countries  which  from 
the  new  masters  receiv'd*  a  new 
ratme,  and  ever  since  retained  it, 
being  call'd  England ;  on  which 
th^  warlike  Dane  made  many  at- 
tempts, with  Various  successe,  but 
after  about  2  or  300  yeares  vaine 
contest,  they  were  for  ever  driven 
out,   with  shame  and  lossc,  and 
the  Saxon  Heptarchie  melted  into 
a  nwrnarchie,  which  continued  till 
the  superstitious  prince,  who  was 
sainted  for  his  ungodly  chastitic, 
left  an  emptie  throne  to  him  that 
could  seize  it.     He  who  first  set  up 
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kfs  standard  in  it,  could  not  hold' 
it,  but  with  his  life  left  it  againe 
for  the  Norman  usurper,  who  pardy 
by  violence,  partly  by  falshoody 
layd  here  the  foundation  of  his 
monarchie,  in  the  people's  blood, 
in  which  it  hath  sworn  about  500 
yeares,  till  the  flood  that  bore  it 
was  plowM  4nto  such  deepe  fur- 
rows as  had  allmost  sunke  the  proad 
vQssell.  Of  those  Saxons  that  re- 
main'd subjects  to  the  Norman 
conqueror,  my  father's  famely  de- 
scended ;  of  those  Normans  that 
came  in  with  him,  my  mother's 
was  derived  ;  both  of  them,  as  all 
the  rest  in  England,  contracting 
such  affinity,  by  mutuall  marriages, 
that  the  distinction  remain'd  but  a 
short  space )  Normans  and  Saxons 
becoming  one  people,  who  by  their 
vallour  grewe  terrible  to  all  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and  have  not 
only  bravely  quitted  themselves  in 
their  owne  defence,  but  have  shew*d 
abroad,  how  easily  they  could  snb^ 
due  the  world,  if  they  did  not  nr&> 
ferre  thb  quiett  enioyment  of  tneir 
owne  part  above  the  conquest  of 
the  whole. 

**  Better  lawes  and  a  happio:  con- 
stitution of  govemetnent  no  nation 
ever  enioy'd,  it  bein^  a  mixture  di 
monarchy,  aristocratie,  and  demo« 
cracy,  witli  sufficient  fences  against 
the  pest  of  every  one  of  thoseformes, 
tiranny,  faction,  and  confusion^ 
yett  is  it  not  possible  for  man  to 
devize  such  iust  and  excellent 
bounds,  as  will  keepe  in  wild  am- 
bition, when  prince's  flatterers  en- 
courage that  beast  to  breake  his 
fence,  which  it  hath  often  done, 
T^ith  miserable  consequences  both 
to  the  prince  and  people :  but  could 
never  in  any  age  so  tread  dpwne 
popular  liberty,  but  that  it  rose 
againe  with  renewed  vigor,  till  at 
length  it  trod  on  those  that  trampled 
it  before.  And  in  die  iust  bounds 
.  wherein 
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wh^ein  oar  kings  vrere  so  vreVt 
•hedg'd  in,  the  surrounding  princes 
have  with  terror  sene  the  reproofe 
of  their  usurpations  over  their  free 
brethren,  whom  they  rule  rather 
as  slaves  then  subiects,  and  are  only 
serv'd  for  feare,  but  not  for  love  j 
whereas  this  "people  have  ever  bene 
as  afectionale  to  good  as  unpliable 
to  badusoveraignes. 

**  Nor  is  it  only  vallour  and  gene- 
ro^ty  that  renowne  this  nation  j  in 
arts  wee  have  advancM  equall  to 
our  neighbors,  and  in  those  that  are 
most  excellent,  exceeded  them.  The 
world  haih  not  yeilded  men  more 
famous  in  navigation,  nor  ships  bet- 
ter built  or  furnisht.  Agriculture 
is  as  ingeniously  practised  :  the 
English  archery  were  the  terror  of 
Christendome,  and  their  clothes  the 
ornament:  but  these  low  things 
bounded  not  their  greate  spiritts, 
in  all  ages  it  hath  yeilded  men  as 
famous  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  as 
Greece  or  Italy  can  boast  of. 

*<  And  to  compleate  the  crowne 
of  all  their  glorie,  reflected  from  the 
lustre  of  their  ingenuity,  vallour, 
witt,  learning,  iustice,  wealth,  and 
bounty,  their  pietie  ai\d  devotion  to 
God,  and  his  worship,  hath  made 
them  one  of  the  most  truly  noble  na- 
tions in  the  Christian  world.  God 
having  as  it  were  enclosed  a  peo- 
ple here,  out  of  the  wast  common 
of  the  world,  to  serve  him  with  a 
pure  and  undefiled  worship.  Lu- 
cius the  Brittish  king  was  one  of 
the  first  monarchs  of  if\e  earth  that 
redeiv'd  the  faith  of  Christ  into  his 
heart  and  kingdome :  Henrie  the 
eighth,  the  first  prince  that  broke 
the  antichristian  yoake  of  from  his 
owne  and  his  subiects  necks.  Here 
it  was  that  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror received  his  crowne:  Here 
began  the  early  dawne  of  gcspell 
light,  by  Wickliffe  and  othei  faith- 
fttt  wittuesses^^naGod  rays'd  up' 


after  the  black  andliorrid  midnight 
of  antichristianisme,  and  a  more 
plentifull  harvest  of  devout  con** 
fessors,  constant  martirs,  and*  hol^ 
worshippers  of  God,  hsith  bo8 
.growne  in  any  field  of  the  churchy 
throughout  all  ages,  then  those 
whom.  Gk)d  hath  here  glorified 
his  name  and  gospell  fcfy.  YetC 
hath  not  this  wheale  bene  withi 
out  its  tares,  God  in  conriparisoir 
with  other  countries  hath  made 
this  as  a  paradice,  so,  to  compleate 
the  parallell,  the  serpent  hath  in  all 
times  bene  busy  to  seduce,  and  not 
unsuccessefull,  ever  stirring  up  op*« 
posers'tothe  infant  truths  of  Cnrist. 
"  No  'Sooner  was  the  faith  of  Christ 
embraced  in  this  nation,  but  the 
neighbouring  headiens  invaded  the 
innocent  Christians,  and  slaugh- 
tcr'd  multitudes  of  them  ;  and 
when,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the' 
conquering  Pagans  were  afterwards 
converted,  and  that  there  were  none 
left  to  opose  the  name  of  Christ 
with  open  hostillity  ;  theii'the  sub* 
tile  serpent  putt  of  his  owne  horrid 
appearance,  and  comes  out  in  a 
CJiristian  dresse,  to  persecute  Christ 
in  his  poQre  prophetts,  that  bore 
wittnesse  against  the  fcorruntion  of 
the  times.  This  intestine  quarrell 
hath  bene  m.ore  successcfuU  to 
the  devill,  and  more  aflicdve  to 
tiie  church  then  all  open  warres, 
and,  I  feare,  will  rtpvcr  happily 
be  decided,  till  the  Prince  of  Peace 
come  to  conclude  the  controversie, 
which  att  the  time  of  mf  birth 
was  working  up  into  that  tempest^ 
wherin  I  have  shar'd  many  perills, 
raav^y  feares,  and  matiy  sorrows, 
and  many  more  merciei,  consola- 
tions and  preservations,  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  ia 
otlier  places. 

.  *«  From  the  place  of  my  birth  I 
shall  only  desire  to  remember  tlie 
go^dnesse  of  the  Lord  who  ha^i 
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ettnsed  mj  lott  to  fall  in  a  good 
f>roiind,  wno  hath  fed  me  in  a  plea- 
sant pasture  where  the  we&springs 
of  life  fbw  to  all  that  desire  to 
drinke  of  them.  And  this  'is  no 
small  *  farour,  tf  I  consider  how 
many  poore  people  perish  among 
the  heathen»  where  they  never  heare 
Ae  name  of  Christ ;  how  many 
pnore  Christians  sprin?  up  in  coun- 
tries enslavM  by  Turkish  and  an- 
tichristian  drants,  whose  sonles  and 
bodies  languish  under  miserable 
slavely.  l^ne  knowes  what  mennr 
tis  to  live  under  a  good  and  whol* 
some  law»  that  have  not  consider'd 
die  sad  condition  of  bein^  subject 
to  die  will  «f  an  unlimited  man, 
ftnd  surely  'tis  too  universall  a  sin 
«fn  this  nation,  that  the  common 
^mercies  of  God  to  the  whole  land, 
are  so  slighdy  r^^arded  and  so  un- 
oonsiderately  past  over;  certaine- 
1y  these  are  circumstances  which 
much  magnifie  God'^  lovmg-krrtd- 
•besse  and  nis  speciall  favor  to  all 
that  areof  English  birthyanld  call  for 
a  greater  retuitie  of  duty  fftmi  us 
then  irqm  all -other  people  of  the 

**  Nor  is  the  place  only»  but  the 
time  of  my  comming  ift  to  die  world 
a  coi^derable  mercy  to  me.  It 
was  nibl  in  the«iidnight  ofpoperie» 
nor  in  thcJ  dawne  of  the  gOspell*s 
'iBestored  day,  when  light  and  shades 
V^re*blefided -and  almost  undisti». 
guisht/but  when  the  Sun  pf  trudi 
v^as  exalted  ^  'his  ^ogresse  and 
hasteiiJkig^  towards  a  meridian  glo- 
rf.  ''  It  wi^  indeed  early  in  the 
morning,  tjod  being  pleased  to  al- 
low me  the  priville^ge  of  behbld- 
*ihg  the  admirable  growth  of  go- 
spell'light  in  my  dances::  and  oh  ! 
AsLtfmy  s6ule  maynevihr  Forgett  to 
bless^  and  prayse  -his  name  hSr  the 
wonders  of  power  and  s^ndnesse, 
wisdorhe  and  truth,  'wfiich  have 
bene  manifested  ia  thismyitnie. 
.      2 


«  The  next  blessingfl  haveto  ccB^ 
sider  in  my  nativity  is  my  parents^ 
both  of  diem  pious'  temd  vertnous  in 
their  owne  cenversationy  vnd  cxre^ 
full  instructors  of  my  youth,  noit 
only  by  precept  but  ezample. 
Which  if  I  had  leiz.ure  and  ainllityy 
I  should  have  transmitted  to  my 
posterity,  both  to  give  t^em  the 
honor  due  from  me  m  such  a  grate- 
full  memorial],  and  to  encfease  my 
children's  ^emproovement  of  the 
patterns  they  sett  them ;  but  since 
I  shall  detract  from  di#se  I  would 
celebrate,  by  my  imperfeet  coni'^ 
memonttions,  Idiall  ccRiitcnt  my- 
selfe  to  summe  up  some  few  Mtig% 
for  my  owne  use,  and  let  the  test 
alone,  which  I  either  knew  not,  ot 
have  forgofteit,  orcamiot  wordiy:- 
ly  ezpresse. 

^  **  My  grandfather  by  the  father's 
side  was  a  gendeman  of  a  ccnipe^ 
tent  estate,  about  7  or  800/.  a  yeare, 
in  Susset.  He  being  descended  of 
a  youfiger  house,  had  hU'resideoce 
att  a  place  called  Pulborough }  the 
fanfely  out  of  i^cK  he  came  was 
an  A|>sle^of  Apsley,  a  towoevAioe 
they  had  bene :  seated  before  the 
conquest,  and  ever  since  coAdnued, 
dll  of  late  the  last  hebe  maiesof 
that  'ddest  house,  befng  the  ^Oim^f 
of  Sr.  £dward  Apsley^  is  <fead 
without  tissue,  and  bis  estate  go<ie 
with'his  sister's  dauglitevs  hitO  other 
falnelies. '  ^  PardcUlaridfs  concern^ 
ing  myiadiePs  Idniired^Dr  cmmtr)r» 
I  never  knew  mudi-'iiii'li^''  t^sdil 
of  my  youth,  at  the  dme  of  Ms 
deadi>'knd^^i]^  edt^ation  infaiihe 
dtstanb  ^atesi  oAly^  i^'MneraU  I 
have  Heard,  that  nfv  g^lkidfather 
was  a  msm  yfdtftepttttt  <nd « be- 
loved'hi  tis  coutiHry,  and^^dM*  it 
had  hthe  such  a  cmsffAii^^i^astiSme 
for  my  ancestors  to  takewMHlfatt 
home,  that  thete'was  nfXA.iiitfA 
famely  of  any  note  ^ki  Su^x^  iUb 
whieh  they  were  not  by  intermar* 
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mges  Ticerely  related  ;  but  I  was 
nyselft  a  stranger  to  ihem  all,  ex* 
cept  my  I>ord  &oring»  who  Kving 
att  courtt  I  have  sene  with  my  fa* 
ther,  and  heard  of  him»  because 
)x&  was  appoynted  one  of  my  father's 
execulorsy  though  he  declined  the 
trouble.  My  grandfather  had  se* 
Tcn  scnuiSi  ot  \niich  my  father  was 
the  youngest :  to  the  eldest  he 
gaverfaisfvihole  estate,  and  to  the 
rest^, according  to  the  custome  of 
those  ttmes»  -sbght  annuities.  The 
eldest  brother  married  to  a  gentle^ 
woman  of  a  good  famely,  and  by 
her  had  -only  one  sonne,  whose 
mother  dying,  my  uncle  married 
himselfe  agatne  taone  of  his  own 
maides,  and  by  her  had  three,  more 
ions,  whom*  with  their 'mother^ 
my  cou»]^  William  Apsley,  die 
Sonne  of  the  first  wife,  held  in  such 
contempt,  diat  a  mate  while  after, 
dying  without^  children»  he  gave 
his  estate  of  inheritance  to.  my  fa- 
^er,  and  two  of  ^my  broth^s,  ex- 
cept about  lOOL  a  ye»re  to  the 
eldest  of  his  halfe  brothers,  and 
annuities  of.  80/.  nt  piece  to  the  3 
for  their  lives.  He  died  before  I 
was  borne,  but  1  have  h^ard  very 
bonoraUe  mention  of  him  in  our 
famely  ;  the  rest  of  my  father's 
brothers  went  into  ,the  warres  in 
Ireland  and  the  Low  Gountries, 
and  th^re  remain'd  none  of  them, 
nor  their  issues  when  I  was  bom, 
but  only  three,  daughter^  who  be- 
stowed themsdves  meanely,  and 
their,  generations  are  wome  out  ex- 
cept  two  or  three  unregarded  cliil- 
dren.^  My  father  att  the  death  of 
my  gfandlatfaer  being  but  a  youth 
ate  .schooie  had  not  patience  to 
stay  the  .perfecting  of  his  studies* 
]but  putt  himseUe  into  present  acw 
<ion»  sold  his  annuitie,  bought  him- 
^Ife  good  clothes*  put  some  mony 
jpi^V^  pprfe*  and.came  to  Londovt; 
M<i  by  m^9»es  of  a  rcktion/at 


court,  got  a  nlatie  in  the  household 
of  Queens  Elisabeth,  where  he  be* 
hav*d  himselfeso  thathe  won  the 
loveof  many  of  the  court ;  but beinfif 
young  tooke  an  affection  to  gam- 
ing, and  spent  most  of  the  mony 
he  had  in  his  purse.  About  ^dt^t 
time  the  Earle  pf  Essex  was  sett* 
ing  forth  €<ar  Cales  voyage,  and  m^ 
fadier,  that  had  a  mmd  to  quitt 
his  idle  court  life,  procured  an  -em* 
ployment  from  the  Victualkr  of 
the  Navte,  to  goe  allong  with  that 
fleete.  In  which  voyage  he  df • 
mean'd  himselfe  with  so  muchc<Hi* 
rage  and  prudence,  that. after  his 
returue  he  was  honored  with  a  very 
noble  ^d  profitable  employment 
in  Ireland.  There  a  rich  widow 
that  had  many  chUdren  «i»t'litf 
affections  npon  him,  and  he  married 
her ;  but  she  itet  living  niany  yeortf 
with  him,  and  h-cwing  no  children 
by  him,  after  her  de4th  he  distri« 
bated  all  her  estate  among  her 
children,  for  whom  he  ever  pre« 
serv'd  a  fatherly  kindnesse,  and 
some  of  her  grand*  children  were 
brought  up  in  nis  house  after  I  wsti 
borne.  He,  by  God's  blessing* 
and  his  fidellity  and  industry,  giFOW* 
ing  in  estate  and  honor,  reeeivM  z 
knighthood  from  King  James  soone 
after  his  coming  to  the  crowne,  for 
some  eminent  service  done  to  him  , 
in  Ireland,  which  having  oidy 
heard  in  my  childhood,  I  cannot 
perfectly  sett  downe.  After  that 
growing  into  afamiUiarity  with  Sr. 
George  Carew;  made  now  by  the 
Kin?  Earle  of  Totnesse,  a  niece 
of  this  earls,  thf  daughtm-of  8r. 
Peter  Carew,  who  livM  a  young 
widow  in*her  uncle's  hoi)se,  fell  in 
love  with  htm/whvch  her-iunelt. 
perceiving,  ptodurM  a  marriage 
betweene  them.  She  had  divers 
children  *y  my  father^  but  only 
two  if  them*  a  tonne  and  daughiser, 
iurtiv'd  Ker,  .who  died  whilst  sny 
£,$  father 
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fyth€r  vni  absent  {s6m  her  in  ](re? 
land*  He  led  all  the  lime  of  his 
widdowhood  a  very  disconsolate 
lifey  curefuU  for  nothing  in  the 
world  but  to  educate  and  advance 
the  Sonne  and  dauehter»  the  deare 
pledges  bhe  had  letthim,  for  whose 
sake  ne  quitted' himselfe  of  his  em* 
ployments  abroad,  and  procured 
hto»^lfe  the  office  of  VictaaJler  of 
the  NaTie,  a  place  then  both  of 
credit  and  greate  revenue.  His 
ft-iends,  considering  his  solitude^ 
hsld  pit)cur!d  him  a  match.of  a  very 
rich  widdow,*who  was  a  lady  of 
as  much  discretion  as  wealth  ;  but 
vhile  he  was  upon  this  designe  he 
chancM  to  see  my  mother,,  att  the 
house  of  Sr« William  St.  John,  who 
had  married  her  elder  siiter,  and 
tbotigh  he  weut  on  his  iourney,  yett 
something  in  her  person  and  behar 
Ipiour,  he  carried  allong  with  him, 
jvhich  would  not  lett  him  accom* 
plish  it,  but  brought  him  back  to 
my*  mother.  She  was  of  a  noble 
famely,  being  the  youngest  daugh- 
ler  of  ^r.  John  St.  John,  of  Lidiar 
TrejOE,  in»  the  county  of  .Wiltz  i 
ber  iather  and  mother  died  when 
she  was  not  above  five  yeares  of 
Age,  and  yet  at  her  nurses,  from 
whence  she  was  carried  to  b^ 
brougjit  up  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Gttiidison,  her  father's  younger 
fafeeiher,  an  honorable  and  excel- 
lent pecson,  but  married  to  a  lady 
H^kaloufi  of  him,  anciso  iUnacured 
in. her  tealous  6tts^.  toany  Uiing 
that  was  related  to.  him,  that  her 
cruelties  -  to  •  my  mother .  exceeded 
the  stones'of  stepmothers;  the  rest 
ofmyauftts,  my  mothexis  sisters, 
^efe  disperst  to  sevemll  places, 
where  they  grew  up.tiU  my  \xnf:U 
Sr.  John  St.  John  ^ing  m^ried 
to  the  daughter  of  Sr.  TluMnas 
Lasen,  they  were  all  agaifie  brought 
home  to  their  hratlier'ii  bouse. 
There:  wew  not  ia.  those  d^ys  so 


many  beautifuU  women  &Qnd  to 

any  femely  as  these,  but  my  mo^ 
ther  was  by  the  most  iudgementi^ 
preferred  befpre  all  her  elder  sU* 
ters,  who,  something  envious  att  it» 
us'd  her  unkindly,  yett  all  the  sui« 
ters  that  came  to  them,  still  turned 
their  addresses  to  her,  which  she  in 
her  youthful  innocency  neglected^ 
till  one  of  greater  name^  estate^ 
and  reputation  then  the  rest,  hap- 
ned  to  fall  deeply  in  love  with  her, 
and  to  manage  it  so  discretely,  that 
my  mother  coi^d  not  but  enter^ 
taine  him,  and  my  uncle-s  wife^ 
who  had  a  mother's  kindnesse  for 
her,  perswade<j  her  to  remoove  her- 
-selfe  from  her  sisters  envie,  by 
going  along  with  her  to  Isje  of  Jem- 
sey,  where  her  father  wis  gover* 
nor  ;  which  ^he  did,  and  there  went 
into  the  towne,  and  boarded  in  a 
French  minister's  house,  to  learne. 
the  language,  that  minister  having 
bene,  by  the  persecution  in  France^ 
driven  to  seeke  his  shelter,  ther^ 
Contracting  a  deare  friendship  with 
this  holy  man  and  his  wife,  she  was 
instructed  in  their  Geneva  disci- 
pline, which  she  liked  so  much  bet- 
ter  then  oar  more  superstitious  ser« 
vice,  that  she  could  have  bene  con- 
tented to  haveliv*d  there,  had  not 
a  powerfull  passion  in  her  heart 
drawn  her  back.  But  at  her  re- 
tume  she  met  with  many  aflic- 
tions,  the  gentleman  ^who  hadpxo- 
fesst  so  mudi  love  to  ber,  in  her 
absence  had  bene,  by  most  vile 
practises  and  treacheries,  drawi^ 
out  of  his  sences,  and  into  the  mar- 
riage of  a  person,  whom  when  lie 
recover 'd  his  reason  he  bated  s  but 
that  serv'd  only  to  augment  his 
j;ni$f9rtune,  and  the  circumstances 
of  tl)at  story  not  being  necessary  to 
he  here  inserted,  I  shall  only  adde 
that  my  mother  liv'd  in  my  uncle's 
house,  secretly  diKont^ited  at  this 
a<;^ident,  but  wa;;  com&rted  by  ihe 
kindnesse 
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lEHidiitKse  6f  my  ancle's  wife^  who 
had  contracted  such  an  intimate 
friendship  with  her,  that  they  ^etornr 
ed  to  have  but  ohe  souie.    And  in 
this  kindnesse  she  had  some  time  a 
great  soUacey  till  some  mallieious 
f>ersons  had  wrought  some  iealou- 
•ies  which  were  yerjr  groundkwe 
in  mj  uncle,  concerning  his  wiiev 
bat  his  nature  being  inclinable  to 
that  passion,  which  was  fomented 
in  him  by  subtile  wicked  persons^ 
and  izny  mother  endeavouring- to 
^rindioue  i^urM  innocence,    she 
was  herselfe  not  well  treated  by  my 
uncle,  whereupon  she  left  his  house^ 
with  a  resolution  to  withdraw  her- 
0»l&  into  the  island,    where  the 
good  miiiister  was,  and  there  to 
weane  out  her  life  in  the  service  of 
God*    While  she  was  deliberating^ 
l^nd  had  fixt  upon  it  in  her  owne 
Aoughts,  resolving  to  impart  it  to 
Hone,   she  was  with  Sr.  WiHiam 
^«  John»  who  hkd  married  my 
^unt^  when  my  father  accidentally 
came  in  there,  and  fell  so  heartily 
in  lore  with  her,  diat  he  percwided 
Jier  to  marry  him,  which  she  did, 
«nd  her  melancholly  made  her  con^ 
forme  cheariuliy  to  bhat. gravity  of 
habitc  and  conversation,  which  was 
becoming  the  wife  of  such  a  per- 
son ;  who  was  then  48  yeares.of 
age,  and  she  not  above  16*  Th4 
tlst  yeare .  of  their  inamage  Was 
frowu'd  witb-a  sonne*  call'M>«fter 
^y  father's  name,. and  borne  at 
£ast  Smithfield,  in  tliat  house  of 
^e  kiQg^«^>which  belonged  to.  my 
fathin-^s  employment  ii^  the  navi^ : 
the  npxt  yeare  they  removed  to  the 
.  Tower  .of  London,   whereof  my 
fether  TTas  made  lieftehant,.  and 
there  had  ,6  eonns  more  before  me 
a*id  4  daughters,  and  two  sonnes 
«fl!Cr :  of  a:ll  which  only  thtfefe  rfWis 
.^d  two  d<ii^bters.sur?iv'd  hina  att 
4^timeQf]^is,death,  wh{ch'wa»in 
tbevfiixtynthiBd.  lyetu^  of  fais;.agB». 


«tfter  he  had  three  je^ge^  btfitre 
languisht  of  a  consumption  th«^ 
succeeded  a  fenver  which  he  g^ 
Hk  the  unfortunate  voyage  to  th^ 
Isle  of  iUiee. 

"  He  died  in  the  mpnth  of  May 
1630,  sadly  bewall'd  by  not  oi^f 
all  his  dependants  and  relati9a& 
'but  br  all  diac  weie  acquainted 
with  nim,  for  he  never  converge 
with  any  to  whom  he  was  not  ai 
some  time  or  in  some  way  bene^ 
ficiall ;  and  his  nature  was  so  de*- 
li|[hted  in  doiug  good,  that  if.  waii 
him  the  love  <»  all  ^nen,  e;veQ  his 
enemies,  whose  envie  and  mallic^ 
it  was  his^customc  to  overcon^t 
with  obligations.  He  liad  greats 
naturall  parts,  but  was  too  acUyil 
ii^  his  youth  to  stay  the  height^ng 
of  them  by  study-  of  dead  writingsy 
hut  in  the  living  bookes  of  pieo^^ 
conversations  h^  soone  be^ajoaq-s^ 
skillfull  that  he  was  never  mistake]} 
but  where  hi$  owne  good  wqulj 
not  lett  him.give  crcditc  to  the  eviU 
he  discernM  ia  'Others.  He  Jwas  a 
most  indulgent  husband,  and  U9 
lesse  kind  to  his  children ;  a  n^osC 
noble  master,  wlio  fought  i^  aot 
enough  to  mstintaine  his  servant^ 
honorably^  while.  the>'  were  with 
hii9,  but  for  all  that  desery'di^ 
provided  o^es  px  $et4ements  at 
tor  childrefi^  .  He  was  ,a  father  t^ 
all  his  prisOHexs^  swectning  wiui 
$uch  cosapassjonate  kindaesfe  their 
restrain^i,  >that  the-  aiiiction  of  ^ 
prison  %v4s  not/foU  in. his  daye^ 
lie  had  a  singular  kindnesse  f^r  9^ 
persons  th^^  were  eminent  either 
in  learning  or  armes,  and  when 
through  the  ingratitude  and  vice 
of  that  age  many  of  the  wives  and 
chilldren^of  queene  Elizabeth's  gio- 
rt^uft  eaptatnes  were  reduc  'd  to  pot 
Vcvtyy  his  p«r^  was  libeir  common 
trea^ry^  a^nd  they  knew  not  the 
incoxivctiiienc6  of  dtciy^d  fortuhes 
.uU.h((  VfK  ..df^ S' niany  of  those 
B  4  valliant 
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ViQtant  seamen  he  mmntaii/d  it 
^liisony'fnany  be*  redeem'd  out>rf 
■prison  and  cherisbt  with  an  extnuMr- 
dtnary  bounty.  If  among  hit  ex- 
cellencies one  outshtn*d  the  i«st»  ic 
Vas  the  generous  lihefsiltity  of  his 
xnmdt  herein  goodncsae  and 
ffreatenesse  -were  so  equally  distrt- 
Mted  that  theymutually  embellisht 
each  other.  Pride  and  coveteous- 
nesse  had  not  the  least  place  in  his 
brest.  As  he  was^n  love  with  true 
hon49r»  sohecontcmn'd  vaine  titles, 
and  though  ii\  his  youth  he  accept- 
ed an  acklition  to  his  births  in  hift 
riper  yeares  he  refus'd  a  barondry,^ 
which  the  king  offer'd  him.  He 
was  jevere  in  the  regulating  of  his 
ftmely,  especially  would  not  en- 
sure d)e  least  immodest  behaviour 
cr  dresse  in  any  woman  under  his 
Toofcv  Thexe  was  nothing  he  ha* 
led  more  then  an  insignificant  gal- 
lant^ that  could  only  make  his  leggs 
and  prune  himsdfe«  and  court  a 
'lady,  but  had  not  bnunes  to  em* 
^loy  himselfe  in  things,  more  sute- 
able  to  man's  nobia-  sex.  Fidelity 
in, his  trust,  lore  and  loyalty  to  his 
i>rmee,  were  not  the  least  of  his 
▼ertues,  but  those  wherein  he  was 
4iOt  etcelPd  by  any  of  his  owne  or 
aueceeding  times.  The  large  estate 
he  reapt  by  his  happie  industry*, 
be  did  many  times  over  as  freely 
restgne  againe  to4the  king's  service^ 
till  he^eft  the  greatest  pan  of  itt 
athjs  death  in  the -king's  hands. 
^11  his  venues  •  wanted  ,not  the 
cpowne  of  all-ivfertute^  piety  and  true 
devotion  to  God.     As?  his  life  was 


a  continued, exoxise  ef  fatth  an^ 
<^anty,  it  cancladed  with  prayers 
und  blessings,  which  were  die  only 
consolations  his  desolate  famely 
could  receive  in  his  death.  Neve» 
did  any  two  better  agree  in  magAa> 
nimity  and  bounty  i£en  he  and  my 
mother,  who  seem'd  to  be  acted  by 
the  same  soule,  so  little  did  she 
grutch  any  of  his  liberallities  te 
strangers,  or  he  conifadict  any  of 
her  kindnesse  to  all  her  relatioos ; 
her  house  being,  a  common  home 
to  all  of  V  them,  and  a  nursery  .to 
their  children. »  He  gavelier.  a  no- 
ble allowance  Of  300/.  a  yeare  fbr 
hei"  owne  private  expenee,:  aaid  had 
gtven  her  aU  her  owne  ^torden  to 
dispose  ofhow  shep]^eaftM,  as  soonie 
as  she  was  mamad ;  which  she 
suflfer*d  to  encrease  in  he?  friend '< 
hands ;  and  what  my  faiher  allow*d 
her  she  spent  not  in  vanities,  al» 
chough  she  had  .what  was  rich  and 
requisite  upon  occaaons,  but  she 
iay'd  most  of  it  out  in  pious  and 
charitable  uses<  8r.  Walter  Raw« 
leigh  and  Mr.  .Ruthin  being  pri* 
soners  in  the  Tower,  and  addict- 
ing  themselves  to  chimistrie,  she 
suffered  ^hem^  to  niake  their  rare 
experiments  at  her  ^ost,  partly  ta 
comfort  and  divert  the  poore  pri- 
soners, and  partly'  to  gaine  the 
knowledge  or  their  experiments) 
and  die  "medicines  to  helpo  sudi 
poore  people  as  were  not  able  to 
aeeke  to  phisitians.  By  these  means 
she  acquired  a  greote  deale  of  skifi, 
which  was  very  profitable  to 'many 
ail  he?  lifef .  She  was  not  only  to 
-*  '    }   ■  -.—  -.  these» 


♦  Mr».  Hutchinson,  thot^  a  republitafl,  4lbe»  not  ftril  Jit0^  to  nffprtaaie 
loyttlty.  Tb«  noble  faraUy  of  Bmbom,  m  wkich  tbat  of  Apiikf^ »  mtfftd  by 
r«pcfttcd  nuniages'-wiU  wttb  good -dtls.  claim  thii  u  U^eir  ^^pnatf  virtue  of 
inhcritaoc^  ',*" 

f  ThhmecdioU  of  ^  Walter  RawltigK  Kvi0  no  doubt  attract  tb^  notice  Of  the 
obscryarit  reader:  it  merits  to  be  bom  in  nttd,  as  it  ^will  account  for  a  basaoxettidke 
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tlilese,  but  to  all  the  other  piisoners 
that  came  into  the  Tower,  as  a* 
modietv  All  the  time  she  dwelfifl  - 
the  Tower,  if  any  i^^ere  siok  she 
m^dethem  broths  and  restoratives 
with  her'  owne  hands,*  visited  arid 
tooke  care  of  them,  and  prorided 
theni  all  necessaries';  if  anjr  were* 
aJRicted  she  comforted  them,  so 
that  they  feltmot  the  Iticotivenience 
rif  a  prison  who  \vere  in  that  place. 
She^^as  not'  lesse  bouiirJfull  to 
many  poore  widdo-v^s  and  orphans, 
i^homoflficers  of  higher  and  lower 
rsmk  had  left  liehind  them  as  obc. 
jectsof  tjharity.  Her  owne  house 
i^s  fitt'd  wim  distressed  families 
<jf  her"  relations,  whom  she  sup- 
plied and  maintain*d  in  a  noble 
way.  The  care  of  the  worship  and 
service  of  God,  both  in  her  soule 
and  her  house,  and  thef  educadon 
of  her  children,  waslier  principall 
tfare.  She  was  a  constant  frequenter 
of  weekeday  lectures,  and  a  greate 
lover  and  encourager  of  good  mi- 
Titsters,  and  most  dilligenf  in  her 
private  reading  and  devofions. 

**  When  my  father  was  sick  she 
was  not  satis^ed  with  the  attend- 
ance o{  all  that  were  about  him, 
but  made  hersclfe  his  nurse,  •and 
cooke,  and  phisitian,  and  through 
the  biessins;  of  God  and  her  fnde- 
fattgable  labours  atnd  watching^ 
preserved  him  a  greate  while  longer 
then  the  phis^tians  thought  it  pos- 
sible for '  his  Tjature  to  hold  out 
At  latigth  Wien  the  Lord  tooke 
him  t5^  reit  she  sbew'd  as  tnucfa 


humility  isind  ^tience,  u&der  tbdt 
ereate  change,  as  moderscdon  and  - 
bounty^  inr  her  more  plentiftdl  and 
prospeit>a^  condition,  attd  died  in 
my  *htnae  ar  Owthorpe,  in  the 
county  xjf  :  Nottingham^  iir'  die 
yeare  ie59t'  The  prit«lledgCL  rf . 
being  borhe  of  and  educated  by 
such  exceUent  paretits,  I  haVe  dften 
revolv'd  with  greate  tSiankfollnesse 
for  the  mercy^  and  humiUiation 
that  I  did  no  ny>re  emproove  it. 
After  my  mother  had  had  3  sons 
she  was  very  desireous  of  a  daugh* 
ter,  and  when  the  weomen  at  my  - 
birth  told  her  I  was  one,  she  re* 
ceivM  me  widi  a  greate  deale  of 
ioy;  and  the  nurse's  fancying,  Jie- 
canse  I  had  more  complexion  and 
favour  then  is  osuall  in  so  yoan^. 
children,  that  I  should  not  live, 
my  mother  became  fonder  of  me. 
and  more  endeavour 'd  tor  nurse 
me.  As  soone  as  I  was  weau^dai 
French  woman,  was^taken  tcHie  my 
drie  nurse,  and'i  was  tanght'td 
speake-  French  aikl  Englidiv  to- 
gether.' Mymothter,  whifrshefwaui 
with  child  of  me,  dreamt  that -she 
was  walking  in  die  garden  with  my 
father,^  and  that  a  starre  came 
downe  into  her,  hand,  with  other 
circumstances; '  which,  though  I 
have  ofceujheard,'  I  Tiiinded  not 
enough  to  vreraember  perfectly  ; 
only  my  fathertbld  Iter,  her  drenme 
signified  she  should  havea  daiigh* 
ter  o£kom]Bextraordinary  eminency; 
which  thing,  like  such  vainc  pr^ 
phecies,    wrought  as  fa^e  as -it 


die  s^eg«'bf  Nottingbam-castTe:  and  as  tUp  treatment  Sir  Allca  Apsler  and  his  lady 
'    '  •  pris^crit  toms  a  striking  corjttast  with  that  which  it  will  appear  at  the 
..         I     ..    .     .    1. 1»     '.j^-.i.  ^,1...  i.._..u.vL-    J.'-..: -T^-nVnildhew 
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could  Its  ovm  accomplishment*: 
for  my  father  and  mother  fancying 
me  tlien  beautifully  and  more  than 
ordinarily  apprehensive,  applied  all 
their  cares,  and  spar'd  no  cost  to 
emproove  me  in  my  education, 
•which  procured  me  the  admiration 
of  those  that  flattered  my  parents. 
By  that  time  I  was  foure  yoares 
old  I  read  English  perfectly,  and 
having  a  greate  memory,  I  was 
carried  to  sermons,  and  while  I  was 
very  young  couM  remember  and 
repeate  them  so  exactly,  and  being 
f:aress'd,  the  love  of  praise  tickled 
fne,  and  made  me  attend  more 
hcedfully.  When  I  was  about  7 
ycares  of  a^^,  I  remember  I  had 
att  one  tioie  8  tutors  in.severall 
quallitics,  languages,  musick,  dan- 
cing, writing,  and  needlework,  but 
mv  genius  was  quite,  averse  from 
all  but  my  booke,  and  tbat  I  was. 
so  eager  of,  that  my  mother  think* 
ing  it  preiudic*d  my  health,  would 
moderate  me  in  it ;  yet  this  rather 
animated  me  then  kept  me  back, 
and  every  moment  I  could  steale 
from  my  play  I  would  employ  in 
any  booke  X  could  find,  whe^  my 
own  were  lockt  up  from  me.  After 
dinner  and  supper  I  still  had  an 
hower  allow'd  me  to  play,  ai)d  then 
I  would  steale  into  some  hole  or 
Other  to  read»  My  father  would 
have  me  learne  Latine,  and  I  was 
so  apt  that  I  oatstript  my  brothers 
who  were  at  schoole,  allthcugh  my 
father^ s  chaplaine  that  was  my  tutor 


•was   a  pittifull  doU  fallow,    (f/ 

brothers,  who  had  a  greate  dcale  of 
witt,'  had  some  emulation  at  the 
progresse  I  made  in  my  learning. 
which  very  well  pleas'd  my  father, 
tho'  my  mother  would  have  been 
contented,  I  had  not  so  wholly  ad* 
dieted  myselfe  to  that  as  to  neglect 
my  other  quallities :  as  for  musici; 
and  dancing  I  profited  very  little 
in  th^m,  and  would  never  practise 
iny  lute  or  harpsicords  but  whea 
my  masters  were  with  me ;  and  for 
my  needle  I  absolutely  hated  it; 
play  araone  other  children  I  dcr 
spis'd,  ancf  when  I  was  forced  to 
entertaine  such  as  came  to  visitt  me. 
I  tir'd  them  with  more  grave  in- 
structions then  tlieir  momers,  asul 
pluckt  all  their  babies  to  pieces, 
and  kept  the  children  in  such  aw^ 
tliat  they  were  glad  when  1  enter-i 
tain'd  myselfe  with  elder  companr; 
to  whom  I  was  very  acccptabte, 
and  living  in  the  house  with  manj 
persons  that  had  a  greate  deale  (» 
witt;  and  very  profitable  serious 
discourses  being  freqaent  at  my 
father's  table  and  in  my  mother '$ 
drawing  roome,  X  was  very  atten- 
tive to  all,  and  gather'd  up  things 
that  I  would  utter  againe  to  greate 
admiration  of  many  that  tooEe  my 
nfiemory  and  imitation  for  witt.  It 
pleas'd  God  that  thro'  the  cood 
mstructions  of  my  mother,  and  the 
sermons  she  carried  me  to,  I  was 
con  vine' d  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  was  the  mo^  excellent  smd/j 


*  This  is  an  ingemouft  way  of  au;cauntisg  for  the  Ailfilirwat  of  fiupentttlens  pre>- 
dictions  and  expectations,  which  might  frequently  -w^th'  close  attention  be  traced  to 
their  source,  as  is  here  done.  It  is  clear  th^  in  ine  present  case  it  otca«oned  a  pc^ 
culiar  care  to  be  taken  of  her  education ;  and  this  again  caused  her  mind  and  £ipo* 
•ition  to  take  that  singular  stamp  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hotchinscm,  and 
led  her  to  the  highest  situation  that  she  could  wish  for,  that  of  the  lady  of  a  coun- 
sellor of  state  in  her  beloved,  but  ^oft-lived,  republic.  When  the  reader  shaU  have; 
followed  her  to  the  end  of  her  labors,  let  him  judge  whether,  there  could  be  any  atu- 
fttion  to.  which  she  was  not  adequate. 

and 
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nA  accordingly  applied  myself^ 
to  it»  and  to  practise  as  I,wa:s 
taught :  I  us'd  to  ^  exhort  my  mo* 
ther's  maides  mnch,  and  to  tume 
their  idle  discourses  to  good  sub^ 
jects ;  but  - 1  thought,  when  I  had 
^onethis  on  the  Lord's  day»  and 
every  day  perfonn'd  my  due  taskes 
of  rearding  and  praying,  that  then 
I  was  free,  to  anie  thing  that  was 
tiot  sin,  for  I  was  not.at  that  tim^ 
c<mvinc'd  of  the  vanity  ^f  convpr- 
^tton  whioh  was  not  scandalously 
wicked:  I  thought  it  no  sin  to 
leame  or  heare  wittie  songs  and 
amorous  sonnetts  or  pgems,  and 
twmity  things  of  that  kind,  wherslii 
I  was  so  apt  that  I  became  the  con* 
^dcht  in  all  de  loves  that  were 


managed  among  Tny  mother's 
.young  weomen,  and  there  was 
none  of  them  but  had  jn^ny  lovers 
and  some  paiticular  friends  belov'd 
above  the  rest;  ^niong  ihese  I 
havef  *  P  ^  *  *  *•!— Any  one  men- 
tion'd  hjm  to  me,  J  told  them  I 
had  forgotien  those  extraviigancies 
x}£  my  infancy,  and  knew  now  thjit 
he  and.  I  were  not  equall ;  but  t 
icould  not  for  many  yeares  heare 
his  name,  without  several  inward 
emotions  *  *  *  Five  yeai*s  after  m6 
my  mother  had  a  daughter  that 
.she  nurst  at  her  owne  brest,  and 
was.  infinitely  fond  of  above  all 
the  rest,  and  I  being  of  too  serious 
ki  tamper  was  not  so  pleasing  to 
myj  f**-*  **• 


,The  Characteii  of  Colonel  Hutchinso^. — ^Written  by  his  Widows 
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f«rriH'EYwho  dote  on  mortall 
X  excellencies,  when  by  the 
inevitable  fqte  of  all  things  fraile, 
their  adored  idols  are  tkken  from 
them,  may  lett  loose  the  winds  of 
yassion  to  bring  in  a  flood  of  sor- 
row; whose  ebbing  tides  carry 
awsry  the  deare  memory  of  what 
they  have  lost ;  and  when  comfort 
is  assayed  to  siich  mourners,  com- 
moftly  all  obiects  are  removed  out 


df  their  view,  wbich  may  With  their 
xemembrancjB  renew  their  griefe; 
and  jn  time  these  remedies  succeed, 
when  oblivivions  curtaine  is  by  de- 
grees drawn  over  the  dead  face, 
and  things  lesse  lovely  are  liked, 
while  they  .are  not  view*d  to- 
gether with  that  which  was  most 
excellent :  but  I  that  am  under  a 
command  not  to  grieve  att  die 
common  rate  4of   desolate   woe- 


f  At  this  place  is  a  great  chasm,  many  leaves  being  lorii  out  apparently  by  the 
«^iler  her«eu.  '         ' 

X  This  eeotcnce  appears  to  relate  to  some  amour  in  which  Mrs.  H.  was  disap- 
pointed.   Here  the  story  of  herself  abruptly  ends'. , 
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men*,  while  I  ain  studying  which 
way  to  moderate  my  woe,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  augment  my  love, 
can  for  the  present  find  out  none 
more  iust  to  your  deare  father  nor 
consolatory  to  myselfe  then  the  pre- 
servation of  his  memory,  which  I 
need  not  guild  with  such  flattring 
commendations  as  the  hired  preach^ 
ers  doe  equally  give  to  the  truly 
and  titularly  honorable;  a  naked 
iindrest  narrative,  speaking  the 
simple  truth  of  him,  will  (kck  him 
with  more  substantiall  glorie,  then 
all  the  panegyricks  the  best  pens 
could  ever  consecrate  to  the  vertues 
of  the  best  men. 

«<  Indeed  that  resplendant  body  of 
light,  which  the  bednning  and 
ending  of  his  life  made  up,  to  dis- 
cover the  deformities  pf  this  wicked 
age»  and  to  instruct  tbe.errine 
children  of  this  generation,  will 
through  my  apprehension,  and  er.^ 
V  pression  shine  as  under  a  very  thick 
clowd,  which  will  obscure  much  of 
tlieir  lustre ;  but  there  is  need  of 
this  medium  to  this  world's  weake 
eies,  which  I  feare  hadi  but  few 
people  in  it  so  vertuous  as  can  be^ 
jieve,  because  they  find  themselves 
so  short,  any  other  could  make  so 
large  a  progresse  in  the  race  of 
piety,  honor^  and  vermes  but  I. 
am  allmost  stopt  before  I  set  forth 
to  trace  his  steps;  finding  the  num- 
ber  bf  them  by'  which  he  stiD  out- 
went himselfe  more  then  my  un- 
perfect  arithmetick  can  count,  aii'd 
the  es^act  figure  of  them  such  as 
my  unskillfiul  pen  cannot  describe. 


I  ^eare  to  iniui^  that  iatxoory  whidi 
I  would  honor,  and  to  dismce  his 
name  with  a  pdor^  itiontiment ;  but 
when  I  have  befoiehand^tayd  thb 
necessary  caution,  and  ingenuouslj 
confessed  that  through  my  inabillicj 
either  to  receive  or  administ^ 
much  of  that  wealthy  stock  of  hi$ 
glory  that  I  was  intrusted  with  fdt 
w  benefitt  of  all,  and  particularly 
his  owne  posterity,  I  must  withhold 
a  greate  part  from  them,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  pardon'd  for  drawing  an 
impeifect  image  of  him,  e$peciall7 
when  even  Ae  rudest  draught  that 
endeavours  to  counterfeit  hmi,  will 
have  much  delightful!  bvelieocsae 
in  it. 

^  Let  not  excesse  of  love  and  de^ 
light  in  the  stteame  nuke  us  fpF- 
gett  the  fountaine,  he  and  all  his 
excellencies  came  from  God,  and 
.fiow*d  back  into  their  owne  spring  i 
there  lett  us  seeke  them,  thither 
lett  us  hasten  afler  him ;  there 
having  found  htm,  lett  us  cease  to 
bewaile  among  the  dead  that  which 
is  risen,  or  zadier  was  immortall ; 
his  soule  conver&t  with  6M  so 
much  when  he  was  here,  that  it 
reioyces  to  be  now  eternally  freed 
from  interruption  in  that  blessed 
exercise ;  his  vertues  were  recorded 
in  heaven's  annalls,  and  tan  never 
perish,  by  them  he  jett  teadies  us 
and  all  thdse  to  w;hose  knowledge 
they  siiall, arrive :  'tis  only  hK,fet- 
ters,  his  sins,  his  mfinnities, '  hh 
diseases^  that  are  dead  never  tori- 
vive  againe,  ^or  would  wee  have 
them.;  they  were  his  enemies 'and 


*  The  command  of  her  husband  mt  hit  death.  It  wiO  be  readily  admittc^  that' Ae 
doet  indeed  not  srieve  after  any  common  rate,  butiritk'  that  noble  aorroW  whidI 
I^Mt  inicead  of  oepreitinff  the  soul  t  it  would  be  an  affrooi  to  the  r^ader'f  tafkte  C6 
point  out  the  beauties  of  this  dirge ;  but  it  it  only  a  just  commendafion  of  oof  audho- 
yetiTt  judgment  an^  modesty  to  obterve,  that  havijiif  thown  her  abihry  to  uinAUieia 
and  embelliih,  she  confines  herself  to  such  occanoni  as  are  most  lOieibie,  and  pn-m 
dloy^  the  greatest  limpltcity  in  hernamtivef  ...*.*' 
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0\jan'i  hr  faxth  in  Christ  he  van- 
liuisht  them :  oar  coxxiunction>  if 
wee  had  any  with^hliDy  was  undis- 
solublcy  if  wee  were  knitt  tqgcther 
by  one  spirht  into  one  body  of 
pbristy  wee  aift  so  still,  if  w^  were 
sautuatly.  united  in  one  love  of  Qod» 
good  men,  and  gbcxiness^j  yr^ear^ 
ao'si^l ;  what  is.it  then  we  waile  iii 
his  iemeove,  ?  fhe  distance  ?  f^th.- 
lesse  foples !  sorrpw,prfy.'niakes1t  j 
kt  usivit'a^iceijd  to'Gbd.iH„j[iol^ 
ipy  forine^^rea'te  j?race  given  his 
jpoqre  servant,  and  ne  is  there  with 
ws».  ..H^  h  only  remoy 'A  from  th^ 
mallice  o€  his'  enemies,  for  which' 
wee  diouW  not.expre^s^.  love  to 
hin*  in  txeihg  aflictcd,  wee  may 
mpurne  for  ourselves  that  wee  come 
90.  tardily  after  him,  that  wee  want 
his,'.gjitde  and  assistance  in  our 
v(kjf  and  yet  if  our  teareis  did  not 
putt  out  oureies  wee  ^ould  see 
bira  even  in  heaven,  hwding  forth 
his  flaming  lamp  of  vertuous  ex- 
amples and  precepts  to  light  vi% 
through  the.darke  world.  It  i^ 
time  that  1  iett  '\n  to  y6uy;  know- 
ledge that  jsplendor  which  ^yhile  it 
chearet  an^  enlightens  your  heavy 
senses,  )i^t  .u$  remember  to  eive.  all 
bis  and  a}l  our  glorie  to  Go^.alfme9 
who  is  .th|5  father,  and  /ovn^tafne  o? 
9)1  lijit  a^d  (Bxc^ence.  ^..^  '  . . ,^ 
"  Desiring,  ,if  my ,  tr^^Jieroiu 
ipemory  have  not  k>st' the  .deares]^ 
tfeas^ur^,  that  ever,!  coz|;(mit^ed  to 
its  trust,  to  relate  to  yo^  hi^  holy^ 
yertttous,  honorable  life,.  I  Vc^uld 
put  his  picture  in  the  front  Qf  his 
booke*,  but  my  unslpIlfuU  hand 
wiU  iniure  him.  •  Yct^  .to  su^h  of 
you  as  liave  not  sf^ene  i^im  to  re<^ 
member  bts  person^'  I  kiive  this-v> 


*^HIS  OBSCaiPTlON. 


«  He  was  of  a  middle  suture,  of 
a  slender  and  exactly  well-propor- 
tion'd  shape  in  all  parts,  his  com* 
Mexion  fair,  his  hayre  of  a  light 
brown^,  very  thick  sett  in  his  youth, 
softer  then  the  finest  silke,  curling 
into  loose  greate  rings  att  the  ends, 
hi^*'eies  of  a  lively  grey,  well- 
shaped  and  full  of  life  and  vigour^ 
graced  with  manr  becoming  mc* 
uons,  his  visage  tliinne,  his  mouth 
well  made,  and  his  lipps  very  ruddy 
and  graceful],  allthough  the  nether 
chap  shut  over  the  upper,  yeit  it 
was  in  sUch  a  manner  as  was  not 
unbecomming,  his  teeth  were  even 
and  white  as  the  purest  ivory,  his 
chin  was  somethine  long,  and  tlie 
mold  of  his  face,  his  forehead  was 
not  ver}'  high,  his  nose  was  rajs'd 
and  sharpe,  but  withall  he  had  a 
most  amiable  countenance,  which 
carried  iti  it  something  of  magna- 
nimity and  maiesty  mixt  with 
sweetenessf,  that  at  the  same  time 
bespokcf  love  and  awe  in  air  that 
saw  him ;  his  skin  was  smooth  and 
white,  his  legs  and  feete  excellently 
well'madfe,  he  was  quick  in  his 
pace  and  tutnes,  nimble  and  active 
aftid -graceful!,  in  ?!!  his  motions, 
he^was  apt  for  any  bodily  exercise, 
a^^d  siny' that  he  did  became  hhn, 
he  could  ,  danc<?  .admirably  well, 
but  Aeith6r  iq*  youtli  nor"  tiper 
fearps.made  ari^  practise  t)f  it,  he 
had  skill  in/encine  such  as  became 
a  gentle  maii,  he  had  a  greate  love 
to  mustcky-and  often  diverted  him* 
selfe  witJb  a  violl,  on  which  he 
played  piasterly,  he  had  an  exact 
eaie  and  iudgementjn  other  mu* 


.  ^  The  editor  is  happy  to  havo  it  ui  M^pomtr  co-do  this  «o  a  manner  that  will  be 
grati^tzif  to  the  lovers  cfthe  arts.  The  original  pictures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatchio* 
•Oft,  with  their  two  children,  were  found  by  him  in  their  house  at  OnFthorpe,  and 
alt  ninf  deposited,  along  wi(h  the  manuscript,  at  Mesffs  JLoagman's  and  Co. 
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sick,  he  diott  excellently  m  bowes 
and  gunns,  and  much  usM  them 
,for  his  exercise,  he  had  greate 
iudgmcnt  in  paintings*,  graving, 
sculpture,  and  all  liberal  arts,  and 
had  many  curiosities  of  valine  in 
all  kinds,  he  tooke  greate  delight 
in  perspective  glasses,  and  for  nis 
other  rarities  was  not  so  much  af- 
fected with,  the  antiquity  as  the 
merit  of  the  worke — ^he  tooke  much 
pleasure  in  emproovdment  of 
grounds,  in  planting  groves  and 
valkes,  and  fruite-trees,  in  opening 
springs  and  making  fish-ponds  fj 
of  country  recreations  he  lov'd 
none  hut  hawking,  and  in  that  was 
very  eager  and  much  delighted  for 
the  time  he  us'd  it,  but  soone  left 
it  of;  he  was  wonderful  neate, 
cleanly  and  gentile  in  his  habitt, 
and  had  a  very  good  fancy  in  it, 
but  he  left  off  very  early  the  wear- 
ing  of  aniething  that  was  costly, 
yett  in  his  plainest  negligent  habitt 
appear'd  very  much  a  gentleman  ; 
he  had  more  addresse  than  force  of 
body,  yet  tlie  courage  of  his  soule 
so  supplied  his  members  that  he 
never  wanted  strength  when  he 
found  occasion  to  employ  it ;  his 
conversation  was  very  pleasant  for 
he  was  naturally  chearfull,  had  a 
ready  witt  and  apprehension ;  he 
was  eager  in  every  thing  he  did, 
earnest  m  dispute,  but  withall  very 
ratiopall,  so  that  he  was  seldome 
overcome,  every  thing  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  doe  he  did 
with  delight,  free  and  unconstrein*d, 
he  bated  cerimonious  complement, 
but  yett  had  a  naturall  civillity  ^nd 
complaisance  to  all  people,  he  was 
of  a  tender  constitution,  but  through 


the  vivacity  of  his  smritt  could  tm* 
dergo  labours,  w^atcnings  and  iour* 
neyes,  as  well  as  any  of  stronger 
compositions ;  he  was  rheumaticky, 
and  had  a  long  sicknesse  and  dis^ 
temper  occasioned  thereby  two  or 
three  yeares  after  the  warre  ended^ 
but  elce  for  the  latter  halfe  of  his 
life  was  healthy  tho'  tender,  in  his 
youth  and  childhood  he  was  sickly* 
much  troubled  with  weaknesse  and 
tooth  akes,   but  then  his  spiritts 
carried  him  through  them ;  he  was 
very  patient  under    sicknesse    or 
payne  or  any  conimon  accidints^ 
but  yet  upon  occasions,    tfaouffh 
never  without  iust  ones,  he  womd 
be  very  angrie,  and  had  even  in 
that  such  a  grace  as  made  him  id 
be  fear'd,  yet  he  was  never  out^ 
ragious  in  passion ;  he  «had  a  very 
good  facultie  in  perswadiil^,  and 
would  speake  very  well  pertmei^tly 
and  effectually  without  prexnedita* 
tion  upon  the  greatest  occasions 
that  could  be  offer *d,  for  indeed 
his  iudgment  was  so  nice,  that  he 
could  never  frame  any  speech  be* 
forehand  to  please  himselfe,  but  his 
invention  was  so  ready  and  wis^-  • 
dome  so  habituall  in  all  his  speech- 
es,  that  he  never  had  reason  to  re- 
pent himselfe  of  speaking  at  any  ' 
time  without   ranking   the  words 
beforehand,  he  was  not- talkative 
yett  free  of  discourse,   of  a  very 
spare  Uiett,  not  much    given    to 
sleepe,    dn   early    riser   when  .in 
health,  he  never  was  at  any  time 
idle,  and  hated  to  see  any  one  elcfc 
soe,  in  all  his  naturall  and  ordinary 
inclinations  and  composure,  therv 
was  somthing  extraordinary   and 
tending  to  vertue,  beyond  what  I 


'     *  There  rematoed  some  few  of  these  at  Owthbrpe  unspoiled ,  bat  many  were  spoiled 
by  neglect,  at  the  death  of  the  last  possessor. 

\  Many  traces  of  his  taste,  judgment,  and  industry,  in  each  of  these,  wcra  to  be 
•ecu  at  the  dsstaoce  of  140  yean.  .....  .  i  . 
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can  describe,  or  can  be  gather 'd 
frozn  a  bare  dead  description ;  there 
was  a  life  of  spiritt  and  power  in 
him  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
copie  drawne  from  him :  to  summe 
up  therefore  all  that  can  be  sayd  of 
his  outward  frame  and  disposition 
wee  must  truly  conclude,  that  it 
was  a  very  handsome  and  well 
furnisht  lodjc^ing  prepar'd  for  the 
reception  ofthat  prince,  who  in  the 
administration  of  all  excellent  ver- 
tues  reigned  there  awhile,  till  he 
was  called  back  to  the  pallace  of 
the  universall  emperor*. 

"  HIS  VERTUES. 

"To  number  his  vertues,  is  to 
give  the  epitome  of  his  lifef ,  which 
was  nothing  elce  but  a  progresse 
from  onQ  degree  of  vertue  to  an- 
other, till  in  a  short  timet  he  ar- 
rivM  to  that  height,  which  many 
longer  lives  could  never  reach,  and 
had  I  but  the  power  of  rightly  dis- 
posing and  relating  them,  his  sin- 
gle example  would  be  more  in- 
structive then  all  the  rules  of  the 
best  moralists,  for  his  practise  was 
of  a  more  devine  extraction,  drawne 
from  ^^e  word  of  God,  and 
wrought  up  by  the  assistance  of 
his  Spiritt ;  therefore  in  the  head 
of  all  his  vertues,  I  shall  sett  that 
which  was  the  head  and  spring  of 
them  all,  his  Christianity — ^for  tliis 
alone  is  the  true  royall  blood 
that  runs  through  tlie  whole  body 
of  vertue,  and  ever/  pretender  to 
tljat  glorious  famcly,  who  hath  no 
tincture  of  it,  is  an  imposter  and  a 


spurious  bratt.  This  is  that  sacred 
fountaine  which  baptizeth  all  the 
gentile  vertues,  that  so  immortalize 
me  names  of  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Seneca,  and  all  the  old  philoso- 
phers ;  herein  they  are  regenerated 
and  take  a  new  name  and  ^nature  ; 
dig'd  up  in  the  willdernesse  of  na- 
ture, and  dipt  in  tliis  living  spring, 
they  are  planted  and  flourish  in  the 
Faradice  of  God. 

'*  By  Christianitie  I  intend  that 
universall  habitt  of  grace  which  is 
wrought  in  a  soule  by  the  regene* 
rating  spiritt  of  God  whereby  tlie 
whole  creature  is  resjgn'd  up  into 
the  divine  will  and  love,  and  all  its 
actions  designed  to  the  obedience 
and  glory  or  its  maker.  As  soone 
as  he  had  improov'd  his  naiurall 
understanding  with  tlie  acquisition 
of  learning,  uie  first  studies  he  ex- 
ercis'd  himselfe  in^  were  principles 
of  religion,  and  the  first  knowledge 
he  laboured  for  was  a  knowledge 
of  God,  which  by  a  dUligent  ex- 
amination of  the  scripture,  and  the 
severall  doctrines  of  greate  men 
pretending  that  ground  he  at  length 
obtein'd—;- Afterward  when  he  had 
layd  a  sure  and  orthodox  founda« 
tion  in  the  doctrine  of  the  freegrace 
of  God  given  us  by  Jesus  Christ, 
he  began  to  survey  the  superstruc** 
tures,  and  to  discover  much  of  the 
hay  and  stubble  of  man's  inven- 
tions in  God's  worship  which  his 
spiritt  burnt  up  in  the  day  of  their 
triall.  His  faith  being  established 
in  the  truth,  he  was  full  of  love  to 
God  and  all  his  saints  j;.   He  hated 


*  Is  not  here  Plato's  system  pourtray*d  in  language  worthy  of  that  sublime  and 
eloquent  philosopher  ?  • 

t  Highly  panegyrical  a^  the  character  Mrs.  Hutchinson  here  gives  of  her  husband 
may  appear,  yet  every  point  of  it  will  be  completely  exemplified  in  the  narrative ; 
but  if  the  widow's  fondness  for  his  memory  should  have  led  her  into  some  excess, 
who  wiU  blame  it  ? 

t  SaintSb  An  expression  commonly  used  in  that- time  to  signify  good  and  religiou* 
people.  ^    .  , 

persecution 
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persecution  for  religion,   and  was 
aHTirayes  a  champion  for  ^1   re- 
ligious people    against    ail    their 
greate  oppressors.    He  detested  all 
scoffes  att  any  practise  of  worship 
though  such  a  one  as  he  was  not 
perswaded  of.     Whatever  he  prac- 
tized in  religion  was  neither  for  fac- 
tion nor  advantage,  but  contrary 
to  it>   and  purely  for  conscience 
sake.    As  he  hated  outsides  in  re- 
ligion so  could  he  worse  endure, 
those  apostacies  and  those  dentalls 
of  the  Lord  and  base  compliances 
with  his  adversaries,  which  timo* 
xous  men  practise  under  the  name 
«f  prudent  and  iust  condescensions 
to  avoid  persecution*     Christianity 
being  in  him  as  the  fountaine  of  all 
ixa  vertuesy   and  diffusing  itselfe 
into  every  streame,  tl)^  of  his  Pku* 
dcnce  falls  into  the  ne^t  wiention. 
He  from  a  child  was  wise*  ^atnd. 
sought  to  by  many  that  miaht  have 
bene  his  fathers  for  counceU,  which 
he  could  excellently  give  to  him* 
selfe  and   others,   and    whatever 
errase  event  in  any  of  his  afiuires 
fliar  give  occasion  to  foolesto  over- 
looke  the  wisedome  of  the  designe, 
yett  he  had  as  greate  a  foresight, 
as  strong  a  itfchfmentt  as  clrare  an 
sqiprthension  ofmeii  ami  thiiifft  as 
no  man  more.    He  had  rather  a 
firme  impressios  tftan  a  greate  me- 
wory,'  yett  he  was  forgettful'  of 
nothing  but  injuries.    His  owne  in- 
tegritie   made   him  credulous    of 
other  tnensy  till  reason  and  expe- 
rience convinc 'd  him,  and  as  unapt 
to  beh'eve  cautions  which  could  not 
be  receiv  'd  without  entertaining  ill 
opinions  of  men,  yet  lie  had  wise- 
^me  enough   never  to  committ 


himselfe  a  traytor,  though  h^  wa$ 
once  wickedly  betrey'd  by  friends 
whom  necessity  and  not  mistake 
fbrc'd  him  to  trust*.     He  was  as 
ready  to  heare  as  to  give  counccp» 
'  and  never  pertinacious  in  his  will 
when  his  reason    was    convinced* 
There  was  no  opinion  which  he  was 
most  settled  in  other  concemmg- 
devine  or  humane  things  but  he 
would  patiently    and    impartiaUy 
heare  it  debated.     In  matters  dF 
faith  his  reason  allwayes  submitted 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  what  he 
could  not  comprehend  he  would 
believe  because  'twas  written»  but 
in  all  other  things,   the  greatest 
names  in  the  world  could  never 
lead  him  without  reasons  he  would 
deliberate   when  diere  was  tmxt^ 
but  never  lost  an  oppertunky  of 
anie  thing  that  was  to  be  done  by 
tedious  dispute.     He  would  heare 
as  well  as  speake,  and  yet  never 
spoke  impertinently  or  unseason- 
ably.    He    vefyv^ell  understood 
himselfe  his  owne  adv^tages,  na- 
torall  parts,  guifts,   and  acquire- 
ments, yett  so  as  neither  to  glorie 
at'  rhm  to  others,  nor  overvaDue 
himselfe  for  them,  for  he  *  ad  an 
exceUent  vcrtuous  modesty,  vdiich 
sfautt  out  all  vanitjr  of  mind,  and 
jrett  admitted  that  true  onderstand- 
mg  of  himselfe  vdiich  was  requisite 
for  the  best  improovement  ofaHl  liis 
tallents ;  he  no  lesse  understood  and 
was  more  heedfullto  remarke  his 
defects,  imperfections,  and  disad- 
vanta^s,  but  that  too  only  to  ex- 
cite his  circumspection  concerning 
them,  not  to  damp*  his  spiritt  in 
any  noble  enterprize.     He  had  a 
noble  spiritt  of  govemement^  both 


f  Ik  is  not  known  what  peculiar  transaction  this  referk  to,  though  it  may  be  con* 
lA^fnred  to  rtfer  to  the  false  protestations  of  Monk  and  Sir  Ashley  Cdoper  at  the  re- 
icyrauon ;  whom  b«  and  many  others  trusted  much  against  tkeir  will. 
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-in  civilly  miiitarfy   and  oecumenU 
call  *  administrationsy  which  fprc'd 
•€ven  from  unwilling  subjects  a  love 
4nd    reverence  of   hixn)   and  en- 
dearM  him  to  the  soules  of  those 
rejoyc'd  to  be  govern'd  by  him. 
He  had  a  native  maiesty  tliat  struck 
an  awe  of  him  into  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  a  sweete  greatnesse  that 
commanded  love.  He  had  a  cleare 
discerning  of  men's  spirits,   and 
knew  how  to  give  every  one  their 
iust  weight,   he  contemn'd   none 
that  were  not  wicked,  in  whatever 
low  degree  of  nature  or  fortune 
they  were  otherwise:   where-ever 
he  saw  wisedome,  learning,  or  other 
Tertues  in  men,  he  bonor'd  them 
highly,  a^d  admired  them  to  their 
full  rate^  but  never  gave  Inmselfe 
blindly  up  to  the  conduct  of  the 
greatest  master.  Love  itselfe,  which 
was  as  powerfuU  in  his  a$  in  a^y- 
iKmlet  rather  quick'ned  then  blind- 
ed ihe  eies  of  his  iudgmeet  in  dis- 
cerning die  imperfections  of  those 
that  were  most  deare  to  him.     His 
soule  fever  reign'd  as  king,  in  the 
intemall  throne*    and<  never  was 
captive  10  his  sence  j;  religion  and 
reason,  its  two  bvour^dcgviiyc^U 
lors»  tooke  order  that  atl^the^pasr 
sioQfi  kept  within  ^h^ir^pwne.  jusj^.. 
bound^A  ther^  did  him  gopd.f^yipe, 
an^  further'd  ,th&(  pi^bliq)^.  weak. 
He  ^Qund  s)ich&li^t^(i|i)that  pro-  r 
portion  of  wisedome  that-  ha.  en- 
joyed, as  he  was  a  gi*eate  lover  of 
that  which  advanc'd^  it,  learning 
and  t})e  arts,  which  he  not  only 
bonor'd  in  others,  but  had  by  his 
industry  arrived  to  be  himselfa  a 
farre  greater  schoUar  th^n  is  abso» 
lutely  requisite  for  a  gentleman. 
He  had   many  excellent  attains 
mcnts,  but  he  no  lesse  evidenc'd 
his  wisedome  in  knowing  how  to 
ranke  and  u'se  tliem,  then  in  gain- 


ing them*    He  had  witt  cnoU|^  tp 
have  bene  subtile  and  cunnings  but 
he  so  'abhorr'd  dissimulation  that  I 
cannot  say  he  was  either.     Greater 
nesse  of  courage  would  not  suffer 
him  to  put  on  a  vizard,  to  secure 
him  from  any,  to  retire  into  the 
shaddow  of  priyacy  and  silence  was 
all  his  prudence  could  eilectin  him« 
It  will  be  as  hard  tp  say  which  w^ 
the  predominant  vertue  in  him,  as 
which  is  so  in  its  owne  nature.   He 
was  as  excellent  in  iustice  as  in 
wisedome — ^the  greatest  advantage, 
nor, the  greatest  danger,  nor  mp 
dearest   mterest  or  friend  in  thfi 
world  could  not  prevaile  on  him  tp 
pervert  justice  ^ven  to  uq  enemie, 
lie  never  professed  the  thing  he  in- 
tended not^  nor  promis'd  ^shat  he 
believ'd  out  of  his  pwnie  power, 
noi^.fijul'd  the  performance  of  anip* 
thin?  that  was  in  his  power  tp 
fuJlhll.   Never  fearing  aniething  h^ 
could  suffer  for  the  truth,  he  nevef 
a^  any  time  would  refrcice  a  true 
or  give  a  false  witnesse ;  he  lov'4 
truth  so  much  that  he  hated  evea 
spori;lve.  lies  .  and   gullerles.    He 
w^.so  just  to  his  owne  honour  that 
he  mauy  tirpes  forbor/B  things  law- 
f^ill  4nd,  delightfvil^  ^to'him,  rather 
tbfiivJj|5  V.oHW  gi^ve^ny,  one  o^cc^ 
swn  ^f  .^C8ijadii]j24  Of  ,^ll  li|s  ^  ' 
most  l^atej  hip^jsie  m'  rengioi^, 
either  to.coiipplje  w^th  changing 
governments  or  persons,  without  ^ 
reall  perswasion  of  conscience,  or 
to  practise  holy  things  to  gett  the 
applause  of  men  or  any  advantage. 
—As  in  Religion  sp  in  Friendship, 
he  ,never  profest  love  when  be  ha4 
it  not,  nor  disguiz'd  hate  or  aver- 
sion, which  indeed  he  never  had  tp ' 
any  party  or  person,  but  to  their*' 
sins :  and  lov'd  ev^n  his  bittere^^ 
enemies  so  well,  that  I  am  \yitnesse 
how  his  soule  mourned  for  them, 
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and  how  heartely  he  desir'd  their 
conversion.  If  he  were  defective 
in  any  part  of  iusticc,  it  was  when 
It  was  in  his  power  to  punish  those 
who  had  iniur'd  him,  whom  I  have 
so  often  knowne  him  to  recompence 
with  favours  instead  <rf.  revenge, 
that  his  friends  us'd  to  tell  him  if 
they  had  any  occasion  to  make  him 
favourably  partial!  to  them  they 
would  provoke  him  by  an  iniury. 
He  was  as  faithfull  and  constant  to 
his  friends  as  mercifull  to  his  ene- 
mies; nothing  griev'd  him  more 
than  to  be  obliegM,  where  he  could 
not  hope  to  retume  itt.  He  that 
was  a  rock  to  all  assaults  of  might 
and  violence,  was  the  gentlest  easie 
soule  to  kindnesse,  that  the  least 
warme  sparke  of  that  melted  him 
into  aniething  that  was  not  sinfuU. 
There  never  was  a  man  more  ex- 
actly iust  in  the  performance  of 
duties  to  all  relations  and  all  per- 
sons. Honor,  obedience,  and  love 
to  his  father,  were  so  naturall  and 
so  lasting  in  him,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to- imagine  a  betU;r  sonne  ^lan 
lie  was,  and  whoever  would  pray 
for  a  blessing  in  children  to  any 
one,  could  but  wish  them  such  a 
Sonne  as  he*.  He  never  repin'd  at 
his  father's  will  in  aniething,  how 
much  soever  it  were  to  his  preiu- 
dicc,  nor  would  endure  to  heare 
anie  one  say  his  father  was  not  so 
kind  to  him  as  he  might  have  bene, 
but  to  his  dying  day  preserv'd  his 
father's  memory  with  such  tender 
affection  and  reverence  as  was  ad- 
mirable, and  had  that  high  regard 
for  his  motlier-in-law  and  the  diil- 
dren  she  brought  his  fatlier,  as  he 
could  not  have  bene  more  dearly 
concerned  in  all  their  interest  if  she 
had  bene  his  owne  mother — which 


all  things  considered,  although  they^ 
wer  deseiving  persons,  was  an  ex- 
ample of  piety,  and  goodnesse  tllat 
will  not  easily  be  matcht.  For 
coniugal  affection  to  his  wife>  ic 
was  such  in  him,  as  whosoever 
would  draw  out  a  rule  of  honour, 
kindnesse,  aixl  religion,  to  be  prac- 
tiz'd  in  that  estate,  need  no  more, 
but  exactly  draw  out  his  example  ; 
never  man  had  a  greater  passion 
for  a  woman,  nor  a  more  honour- 
able esteeme  of  a  wife,  yet  he  was 
not  uxorious,  nor  remitted  not  that 
iust  rule  which  it  was  her  honour  to 
Qbcy,  but  manag'd  the  reines  of 
govemement  with  such  prudence 
and  affection  that  she  who  would 
not  delight  in  such  an  honour- 
able and  advantageable  subjection, 
must  have  wanted  a  reasonable 
soule :  he  govem'd  by  perswasion, 
which  he  never  empioy'd  but  to 
things  honorable  and  profitable  for 
herselfe ;  he  lov'd  her  soule  and 
her  honor  more  than  her  outside, 
and  yet  he  had  even  for  lier  person 
a  constant  indulgence,  expeeding^ 
the  common  temporary  passions  of 
tlie  most  uxorious  fooles:  if  he 
esteem'd  her  att  a  higher  rate  then 
she  iu  herselfe  could  nave  deserv'd, 
he  was  the  author  oif  that  vertue  he 
doted  on,  while  she  only  reflected 
his  own  glories  upon  him  :  all  that 
she  was,  was  ^V»,  while  he  was 
here,  and  all  that  she  is  now  at  best 
but  his  pale  shade.  So  liberail  was 
he  to  her  and  of  so  generous  a  tem- 
per, tliat  he  hated  the  mention  of 
sever'd  purses :  hi^  estate  being  so 
much  at  her  dispose  that  he  never 
would  receive  an  account  of  anie- 
thing she  expended;  so  constant 
was  lie  in  his  love,  that  when  she 
ceast  to  be  young  and,  lovely,  he 


*  This  w«  shall  find  called  iii  quc^u'on  by  hii  inotbcr-in-Uw,  and  will  be  dascnased 
in  the  course  of  the  history.  , 
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began  to  shew  most  fondnesse,  he 
Ibv'd  her  at  such  a  kind  and  gene- 
rous rate  as  ^ords  cannot  expresse, 
yet  even  this>  which  was  the  highest 
love  he  ot  anie  man  could  nave, 
was  yet  bounded  by  a  superior, 
he  lov*d  her  in  the  Lord  as  his 
fellow  creature,  not  his  idoll,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  shew'd  that 
ati  aflPection  bounded  in  the  just 
rules  of  duty,  far  exceeds  every 
way  all  the  irre^lar  passions  in 
the  World.  He  Tov*d  txod  above 
her  and  all  the  other  dear  pledges 
of  his  heart,  and  at  his  command 
and  for  his  glotrie  chearefuUy  re- 
signed them.  He  was  as  kinde  a 
father,  as  deAte  a  brother,  as  good 
a  master,  and  as  faithfuU  a  friend 
as  the  world  had,  yet  in  all  tliese 
relations,  the  greatest  indulgence 
he  could  have  in  the  world  never 
prevailM  on  him  to  indulge  vice  in 
any  the  dearest  person,  but  the 
more  deare  any  was  to  him,  the 
more  was  he  offended  at  any  thing 
that  might  take  of  the  lustre  of 
their  glorie.  As  he  had  great  se- 
Terity  against  errors  and  follies 
pertinaciously  persued,  so  had  he 
the  most  mercifiil,  gentle,  and  com- 
passionate frame  of  spirit t  that  can 
be  imagined  to  those  who  became 
sensible  of  tlieir  enors  and  frailties, 
although  they  had  bene  never  so 
ipiurious  to  himselfe. 

**  Nor  was  his  soule  Icsse  shining 
in  honour  then  in  love.  Pietle 
being  still  the  bond  of  all  his  other 
vertues,  there  \fras  nothing  he  durst 
not  doe  or  suffer,  but  sin  against 
God,  and  therefore  as  he  never  re- 
garded his  life  in  any  noble  and 
just  enterpriy.e,  so  he  never  staked 
it  in  /any  rash  or  unwarrantable 
hazard.  He  was  never  surpriz'dj 
amaz'd,  nor  confounded  with  greate 
diflBculties  or  dangers,  which  rather 
lerv'd  to  animate  then  distract  his. 
spiritts  I  he  had  made  up  his  ac- 


counts witii  life  and  death,  and  fixt 
his  purpose  to  entertaine  both  ho- 
norably, so  that  no  accident  ^vcfr 
dismay'd  hini,  but  he  rather  re^ 
loic'd  in  such  troublesome  conflicts 
as  might  signalize  his  generosity* 
A  truer  ot  more  lively  vallour 
there  nevet-  was  in  anic  man,  biit 
in  all  his  actions,  it  ever  marcht  i^ 
the  same  file  With  wisedome.  He 
nndorstood  well,  and  as  well  per-^ 
formM  v/hen  he  undeitdoke  it,  the 
millitary  art  in  all  parts  of  it :  he 
naturally  lov'd  the  employment  zi 
it  suited  with  his  activfe  temperj 
more  then  any,  conceiving  a  mu- 
tual delight  in  leading  those  meti 
that  lov'd  his  conduct;  and  whert 
he  commanded  souldiefs,  never  was 
man  more  loved  and  reverenced  by 
all  that  were  under  him  i  for  he 
would  never  condiscend  to  thehi  iri 
ahie  thing  they  mutinously  sought^ 
nor  suffer  them  to  seeke  what  it  was 
fitt  for  him  to  provide,  but  prfei 
vented  them  by  his  laving  care;" 
and  while  he  exercis'd  his  authority 
no  wjiy  but  in  keeping  thfcm  to  thfeit 
*iust  duty,  they  ioy'd-  as  much  in 
his  cmmands,  as  he  in  their  obe* 
dience :  he  ^  xs  very  liberall  to 
them,  but  ever  chose  iust  timc^  and 
occasions  to  exercise  it,*-  I  cannot 
say  whether  he  were  more  truly 
magnanimot>s  or  lesse  proud :  he 
never  dlsdainM  the  meanest  person 
nor  jflatter'd  the  greatest ;  he  had  a 
lovinq;  and  swecte  courtesie  to  the 
poorest,  and  would  often  employ 
many  spare  bowers  With  the  com* 
monest  souldiers  and  poorest  la- 
bourers, but  still  so  ordering  his 
familliarity  as  It^'never  rays'd  them 
to  a  contempt,  bur  entertained  still 
at  the  same  time  a  reverence  with 
love  of  him  :  he  ever  presetv'd  him- ' 
selfe  in  his  owne  rank,  neither 
bein^  proud  of  it  so  as  to  despise 
any  inferior,  nor  letttlng  fall  that' 
iust  decorum  which  his  honor  obli- 
^a  ged 
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md  faim  t6  keepe  up.  He  was  as 
urte  from  envie  of  superiors  as 
firom  comemning  them  that  were 
under  him  :  he  was  above  the  am- 
bition of  vame  titles,  and  so  well 
contented  with  the  even  ^ound  of 
a  gentleman,  that  no  mvitation 
could  have  prevail'd  upon  him  to 
advance  one  step  that  way;  he 
lov'd  substantial!  not  ayrie  honor : 
as  he  was  above  seeking  or  delight* 
ipg  in  emptie  titles  for  himself  so 
he  neither  denied  or  envied  any 
man's  due  precedency,  but  pittied 
those  that  tooke  a  glorie  in  tliat 
which  had  no  foundation  of  vertue* 
As  little  did  he  seeke  after  popular 
applause,  or  pride  hiroselfe  m  it, 
if  at  any  time  it  cried  up  his  just 
deserts ;  he  more  delighted  to  doe 
well  then  to  be  prays*d,  and  never 
sett  vulgar  commendations  at  such 
a  rate,  as  to  act  contrary  to  his 
owne  conscience  or  reason  for  the 
obteining  them,  nor  would  forbear 
a  good  action  which  he  was  bound 
to,  though  all  die  world  disliked  it, 
for  he  ever  look'd  on  things  as  they 
were  in  themselves,  not  through 
the  dimme  spectacles  of  vulgar  esti- 
mation. As  he  was,  farre  from  a 
vaine  affectation  of  popularity,  so 
he  never  neglected'  that  iust  care 
that  an  hoaest  man  ought  to  have 
of  his  reputation,  and  Was  as  care- 
full  to  avoyd  the  appearances  of 
evill  as  evill  itselfe ;  but  if  he  were 
evill  spoken  of  for  truth  or  rig;ht- 
eousnessesake, he  rejoyc'd in  taking 
up  the  reproach ;  which  all  good 
men  that  ^rt  beare  their  testimony 
against  an  evill  generation  must 
SttflFer.  Though  his  zeale  for  truth 
and  vertue,  c«us'd  the  wicked  with 
the  sharpe  edges  of  their  mallicious 
tongues,  to  attempt  to  shave  of  the 
glories  from    his   head,    yett  his 


honor  sprfngmr  ham  the  fitst  rooCe 
of  Vertue,  did  but  m>w  the  thicker 
and  more  beautifulfor  all  their  en- 
deavours to  cut  it  *  of«  He  was  as 
free  from  avarice  as  fr-om  ahibition 
and  pride.  Never  had  anv  man  a 
more  contented  and  thankfull  heart 
for  the  estate  that  God  had  given* 
but  it  was  a  very  narrow  compasse 
for  the  exercise  of  his  greate  heart. 
He  lov'd  hospitallity  as  much  as  be 
hated  riott :  he  cotdd  contentecfly 
be  without  things  beyond  his  reach* 
though  he  tooke  very  nmch  plea- 
sure m  all.  those  noble  delights  that 
exceeded  not  his  Acuities.  In  those 
things  that  were  of  meete  pleasBre» 
he  k)v'd  not  to  aime  at  that  he 
eoukl  not  attaine :  he  would  rather 
weare  clothes  absolutriy  plakie* 
then  pretending  to  gallantry^  and 
would  rather  cnuse  to  have  none 
then  meane  iewells  or  pictures,  and 
such  other  things  as  were  not  of 
absolute  necessity :  he  would  rather 
give  nothing  then  a  base  reward  or 
present,  and  upon  that  score,  Itv'd 
very  much  retired,  though  his  na- 
ture were  very  sociable  and  de- 
lighted in  going  into  and  receivine 
company ;  becausehtsfoitoae  would 
not  allow  him  to  doe  it  in  such  a 
noble  manner  as  suited  with  his 
mind.  He  was  so  truly,  magnani- 
mous that  prosperity  could  never 
lift  him  up  in  tne  least,  nor  give 
him  any  tincture  of  pride  or  vame- 

floTfrn  nor  diminish  a  generafl  afia- 
illity,  curtesie,  and  civiUity,  that 
he  had  allwayes  to  all  persoas» 
When  he  was  most  exalted  he  was 
most  merciful!  and  compassionate 
to  those  that  were  humbled.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  vanquisht  anjr 
enemie^  he  cast  away  all  his  ill-witt 
to  him,  and  entertained  thoaghts 
of  love  and  kindnesse  as  sooac  as 
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he  ceasf  to  be  in  a  posture  of  oppo- 
sition* He  wsu  as  larre  from  mean- 
netse  as  from  pridet  as  truly  gefte* 
votts  as  hombley  and  shew'd  hts  no- 
ble spiritt  more  in  adversity  then  in 
his  prosperous  coadition:  be  van- 
quisbt  ail  the  spite  of  his  enemies 
by  his  manir  sofieringy  and  all  the 
contempts  they  could  cast  at  him 
were  theirs»  not  his,  shame. 

His  whole  life  was  the  rule  of 
temperance  in  meate,  drinke,  ap- 
pareU»  pleasure*  and  all  those  things 
chat  may  be  lawfully  enjoy'd,  and 
herein  his  temperance  was  more 
excellent  then  in  others,  in  whom 
it  is  not  so  much  a  Tercue,  but  pro- 
ceeds from  want  of  appetite  or  gust 
Off  pleasure ;  in  him  it  was  a  true, 
wise,  and  religious  eovemement  of 
th"^  desire  and  delist  he  tooke  in 
the  things  he  enjoy'd.  He  had  a 
eerteine  activity  of  spiritt  which 
could  never  endure  idleoesse  either 
in  himselfe  or  others,  and  that 
made  him  eager  for  the  time  he 
indulg'd  it  as  well  in  pleasure  as  in 
businesse ;  indeed,  though  in  liis 
youth  he  exercised  innocent  sports 
a  little  while,  yett  afterwards  his 
businesse  was  his  pleasure;  but 
how  intent  soever  he  were  in  anie- 


thing,  how  much  soever  it  delight- 
ed him,  he  could  freely  and  easily 
cast  it  away  when  God  called  him 
to  something  elce. — He  had  as 
much  modesty  as  could  consist 
with  a  true  vertuous  assurance,  and 
hated  an  impudent  person.  Net* 
ther  in  youth  noir  riper  age  could 
the  nmst  faire  or  enticeing  weomen 
ever  draw  him  so  much  as  into  un- 
necessary familliarity  or  vaine  con* 
Terse  or  dalliance  with  them,  yet 
he  despis'd  nothing  of  the  female 
sex  but  their  follies  and  vanities  ; 
wise  and  vertuous  weomen  helov'd, 
and  delighted  in  all  pure,  holy, 
and  unblameable  conversation  with 
them,  but  so  as  never  to  excite 
sc:%ndall  or  temptation.  Scurrilous 
discourse  even  amons;  men  he  ab- 
horrM,  and  though  he  sometimes 
tooke  pleasure  in  witt  and  mirth> 
yett  that  which  was  mixt  with  im- 
purity he  never  would  endure* 
The  heate  of  his  youth  a  little  en« 
clin'd  him  to  the  passion  of  anger, 
and  the  ?oodnessc  of  his  nature  to 
those  of  Xdve  and  griefe,  but  reason 
was  never  dethroned  by  them,  but 
continued  governesse  and  modera* 
tor  in  his  soul*." 


Memous  of  Lope  x>b  Vega* 

[From  Lord  Holland's  Acco  nt  of  his  Life  and  Writin«Ss.1 

^  'T'HE  wonders  of  Lope  de  adventures  $  yet  at  an  early  period 

Jl^  Vega's  life  consist  indeed  .of  life  he  was  not  exempt  from 

more  In  the  number  of  his  produc-  that  spirit  of  enterprise  vi^ich  per- 

tions  than  the  singularity  of  his  vaded  all  ranks  and  descriptions 


*^n  this  place  Mrs.  Mutchinson  has  written,  *■  All  this  and  more  is  true,  but  1  sp 
oiuch  ditHlce  the  manaer  of  relating  it,  that  I  will  make  aaother  aitay.*^  And  ac- 
cMdingly  »hc  proceeds  to  write  bit  diaract«r  over  a^in,  but  it  hat  the  appearanee  of 
being  much  mtre  imbauridy  aad  much  Uu  chMractmfiick,  and  therefore  the  former  it 
preferred- 

At  the  tai)M  place  it  written :  *<  Thk  book  was  written  by  Lucy^  the  widow  and 
relict  of  Col.  lotux  Hutchu9on>  of  Owthorp.**  11 H. 

(JvUiu  Htttchiiisoii,  rrtmihtk^  ef  thf  Ellitor.) 
C  3  of 
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of  his  countrymen.  His  friend* 
and  encomiast  Perez  de  Montalyan 
relates  that  at  about  the  age  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  he  was  impelled 
by  sa  restless  a  desire  of  seeing 
the  world,  that  he  resolved  to 
escape  fronj  school ;  and  having 
concerted  his  project  with  a  schooU 
fellow,  they  actually  put  it  into 
execution.  They  had  taken  tlie 
precaution  of  providing:  some 
money  for  their  expedition,  but 
tliey  had  not  been  equally  provi- 
dent in  calculating  the  duration 
of  their  finances;  for,  afteiT  buyr 
ing  a  mule  at  Segovia,  it  was  not 
till  tlicir  arrival  at  Astorga  that 
diey  perceived  that  the  scantiness 
of  their  purse  would  not  permit 
them  to  proceed  any  farther  on 
their  travels.  This. unforeseen  dif- 
iiculty  disconcerted  our  ycning  ad- 
venturers,  and  they  resolved  to 
abandon  their  scheme  as  hastily  as 
tliey  had  undertaken  it.  They  had 
returned  as  far  as  Segovia,  when 
the  necessity  of  procuriiig  money 
compelled  then  to  otter  some 
trinkets  to  ^ale  at  a  silversmith*^. 
•The  tradesman  \yas  a  cautious 
Spaniard :  he  suspected  that  they 
had  stolen  the  trinkets,  and  pru- 
dently  conducted  them  before  the 
iriagistrate  of  the  place.  He  was 
fortunately  a  man  of  moderation, 
and  confined  the  ejcefcise  of  his 
iauthprity  to  appointing  ^  constable 
to  conduct  tliem  back  to  Madrid. 

"  The  aduiir^tiou  ^nd  surprise 
with  which  the  wisdom  of  this  de- 
cision ajid  the  spiall  cxpence  attend- 
ing  its  execution  are  nientioned  by 
Montalvan,  are  striking  proofs  that 
vexatious  and  expensive  pragtices 
had  already  infected  phe  adpiini- 
stration  of  police  in  Spain. 

<*  Lope,  according  to  his  bio- 
graphers, betrayed  marks  of  ge- 
nius at  a  very  early  age,  as  well 
s^s  a  singular  propensity'  to  poetry. 


Tliey  assnre  us  that  at  two  y«an' 
old  these  qualities  were  percepdUe 
in  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes  ;  that 
ere  he  attained  the  age  of  five  he 
could  read  Spanish  and  Latins 
and  that  before  his  hand  was  strong 
enoagh  to  guide  the  pen,  he  re- 
cited verses  of  his  own  composition^ 
which  he  had  the  good  fbrtuxie  to 
barter  for  prints  and  toys  with  his 
playfellows.  Thus  even  in  his 
childhood  he  not- only  wrote  por 
etry,  but  turned  his  poetry  to  ac- 
count ;  an  krt  in  which  he  must  be 
allbwed  afterwai'ds  to  have  excelled 
all  poets  antient  or  modern.  Thtt 
date  however  of  his  early  produc- 
tions must  be  collected  from  his 
own  assertions,  from  probable  cir- 
cumstances, and  tlie  corresponding 
testimony  of  his  friends  and  con- 
temporaries ;  for  they  were  either 
not  printed  at  the  time^  or  aU 
copies  of  the  impression  have  long 
since  been  lost. 

<*  He  was  bom  at  Madrid  on 
the  25di  of  November  1562 :  and 
as  he  informs  us  in  the  Laurel  de 
Apolo  that  his  fatlier  was  a  poet, 
we  may  conjecture  that  his  exam- 
ple had  its  e£rect  in  deciding  Lope'^ 
early  propensity  to  versificadon. 
He  implies,  however,  in  the  same 
passage,  that  the  discovery  of  his 
father's  talent  was  accidental  and 
after  his  death.  The  exact  period 
when  that  event  happened  is  un- 
certain i  but  Lope  was.  an  orphan 
when  he  escaped  from  school, '  and 
before  that  time  he  h^d  by  his  qwq 
account  not  pnly  written  verse$» 
but  composed  dramas  in  four  acts» 
which,  as  he  tells  Us,  was  then  tb« 
custom : 

£1  opitan  Vinifs,  iosi^e  ingeaio, 
Puso  en  tr^  actos  la  comedia,  que  ani€$ 
Andaba  en  quatro  cotiK>  pies  de  niao. 
Que  eran  entoqcet  nxiiafl  las  comcdiai.f^ 
Y  yo  las  escribi  dfe  onc^  y  do^e  anot 
De  a  quatro  accot,  y  de  a  quatro  pliego% 
Porqye  cada  acto  ua  ^ego  contcnia. 

Play, 
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Plaf9  of  three  acts  Vft  owe  to  Viriies*  pen, 
Which  ue'er  had  crawl'd  but  on  all  fours 

till  then; 
An  action  suited  to  that  helpless  age. 
The  infancy  of  wit,  the  childhood  of  the 

stage. 
Such  did  I  write  ere  twelve  years  yet  had 

run, 
Plays  on  four  sheets,  an  act  on  every  one. 


"  Upon  his  return  to  Madrid  he 
abandoned  this  mode  of  composi- 
tion, and  ingratiated  himself  with 
;he  bishop  of  Avila  by  several 
pastorals,  ;lnd  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  called  La  Pastoral  de  Jacinto. 
In  his  prologue  to  the  Pelegrino, 
^here  he  enumerates  the  plays  he 
had  then  published,  this  comedy 
is  not  mentioned  ;  from  which  we 
must  infer  that  he  did  not  print  it, 
or  that  it  is  there  inserted  by  some 
other  name ;  as  it  is  extremely 
common  for  Spanish  plays  of  that 
period  to  have  two  titles.  His 
friend  Montalvan  represents  the 
production  of  this  comedy  as  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre, 
and  a  prelude  to  the  reform  which 
Lope  was  destined  to  introduce.  It  ' 
is  probable  that  durini^  this  inter- 
val,  between  school  ahcl  university, 
he  composed  several  juvenile 
poems,  which  he  may  have  re- 
touched at  a  period  when  his  name 
was  sufficient  to  make  any  per- 
formance acceptable  to  tlje  public. 
But  the  obscurity  in  which  this 
part  of  his  life  is  involved  seems' to 
prove  that  his  efforts  for  literary 
iAme  were  not  hitherto  attended 
with  any  extraordinary  success. 
He  shortly  aftcr.stadied  philosophy 
at  Alcala;  and  Montalvai  makes 
a  pompous  relaiiqn  of  the  satisfac- 
tion and  delipfiit  whicii  the  duke  nf 
Alva  experienced  in  receiving  the 
young  poet  among  tlie  crowds  that 
thronged  to  pay  him  court,  and  of 
iJie  eagerness  with  which  he  en- 
gaged aim  ia  his  service  upon  his 


return  from  the  university.  A 
passage  in  the  eclogue  to  Claud  io 
implies  that? this  event  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  of  the  Armada.  At 
^ny  rate  it  does  not  appear  what 
wonders  he  had  hitherto  performed 
to  render  his  incense  so  peculiarly- 
acceptable  at  so  powerful  a  shrinot 
and  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
life'  seem  to  contradict  Montalvan's 
improbable  relation.  He  wrote 
ho^wcver  his  Arcadia  at  the  instance 
of  the  duke  of  •  Alva.  It  is  a 
mixture  of '  prose  and  verse  ;  rf 
romance  and  poetry  ;  of  pastohil  , 
and  heroic  ;  the  design  of  which 
was  avowedly  taken  from  Sanna- 
zaxo,  tliough  its  execution  is  pro« 
nounced*  by  the  Spanish  critics  to 
be  decidedly  superior  to  the  model. 
**  Soon  after  he  had  executed  the 
commatid  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  he 
left  his  service  and  married.  The 
duties  of  matrimony  did  not  in- 
terfere with  his  favourite  studies^ 
which  he  seems  to  have  cultivated 
witli  increased  enthusiasm,  till  an 
unfortunate  event  compelled  him 
to  quit  ?»ladrid  and  his  ncwiy-esta- 
blished  family.  A  gentleman  of 
considerable  rank  and  importance 
having  indulged  his  wit  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Lope  and  his  compcsi- 
tlons,  the  poet  was  incensed,  hitch- 
ed-  his  critic  into  verse,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
town  in  a  poem  called  a  Romance* 
Hisantigonisi  took  lire,  and  chal- 
lenged  him  to  a  contest  in  which 
he  hoped  to  meet  a  poet  to  greater 
advatitage  than  in  a  war  of  wit  j. 
but  Lope  de.Vcga  had  not  neglect- 
ed his  fencing-m.ister  in  his  educa- 
tion, and  accoidirg'y 

Tomaiido  ya  la  espada,  ya  la  pluma, 
Nowta!dngup.thesword,audnowthepen, 

wounilcd  his  ad  irersary  so  severely, 

that  his  life  was 'despaired  of,  and 

C  '\t  Lope 
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Lope  compelled  to  fly.  He  fixed 
tipon  Valencia  as  the  place  of  his 
retreat.  Here  he  probably  first 
formed  a  friendship  with  Vicente 
Mariner,  a  Latin  poet  of  that  town, 
vrhose  muse  was  as  prolific  as  that 
of  Lope  himself,  and  not  more 
parsimonious  of  her  praise.  He 
wrote  paneg}Tics  on  iftost  contem* 
porary  poets,  and  composed  those 
on  Quevedo  in  Greek.  Among 
the  millions  of  lines  preserved  in 
the  king  of  Spain's  libraries,  are  to 
be  found  several  to  tlie  honour  and 
memory  of  Lope,  and  one  written 
In  ans^%'er  to  his  enemies,  which,  if 
it  does  not  leave  a  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  manners  or  of  the 
poetry  of  the  author,  proves  thai 
he  made  common  cause  with  talents 
^  so  congenial  to  his  own.  The  un- 
happy critic  who  had  ventured  to 
attack  the  phoenix  of  Spain,  was 
sufficiently  refuted  by  being  called 
an  ass. 

Voce  ona?er.  vultuque  onager,  pedi^bus- 
que  smuque, 
Ut  nil  non  onagri  nunc  tua  vita  rcferC. 

^n  uss  in  Voice,  face,  feet,  and  senses  too, 
Kuthing  remains  that  is  not  ass  in  you. 

«*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two 
bards  employed  themselves  better 
at  Valencia  than  in  composing  such 
strains  as  these. 

•<  Lope  returned  to  Madrid  in  a 
few  years,when  all  apprehensions  of 
evil  consequences  from  his  adven- 
ture were  allayed.  He  was  proba- 
bly soothing  his  imagination  with 
prospects  of  domestic  happiness, 
which  his  late,  absence  had  suspend- 
ed, when  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  wife.  The  residence  of 
Marlrid,  which  he  had  so  lately  re- 
garded as  the  summit  of  his  wishes, 
now  became  insupportable;  and 
scenes  which  had  long  been  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  ideas  of  pre- 
sent comfort  and  future  reputatiop 


served  otlf  to  remiftd  ban  of  their 
loss.  To  fly  fh)m  such  pli^ful  re* 
collections  be  hastily  emoarked  oa 
board  the  memorable  Armada^ 
which  was  then  fitting  out  to  invade 
6Ur  coasts*  The  hie  of  that  expe* 
ditioti  is  weU  known;  and  Lope,  in 
addition  to  his  share  in  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  voyage,  saw 
his  brother,  to  whose  society  he  had 
run  for  refuge  in  his  late  calamity^ 
expire  in  his  arms.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  supposition  that  poett 
have  a  greater  portion  of  sensibility 
in  their  frames  than  other  men,  it  is 
fortunate  that  they  are  furnished 
by  the  nature  (xf  their  6ccu]pations 
with  the  means  of  withdrawin)^ 
themselves  from  its  effi^ts.  The 
act  of  composition,  especially  of 
verse,  abstracts  the  mind  most  pow^ 
erfuUy  from  external  objects.  The 
poet  therefore  has  always  a  refugd 
tirithin  reach;  by  inventing  fictitious 
distress,  he  may  be  blunt]n|^  the 
poignancy  of  real  grief;  while  he 
is  raising  the  affections  ef  his  rea- 
ders; he  may  be  aHaying  the  vio^ 
lence  of  his  own,  and  thus  find  ait 
emblem  of  his  own  susceptibility 
of  impression  in  that  poetical  spear 
which  is  represented  as  curing  with 
one  end  the  wounds  it  had  iimicted 
with  the  other.  Whether  this  fan- 
ciful  theofy  be  true  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  poets  have  continued 
their  pursuits  with  ardour  under 
the  pressure  of  calamity.  Some 
indeed  assert  that  the  c;eQius  of 
Ovid  drooped  during  his  banish- 
ment ;  but  we  have  his  own  testi- 
mony, and  what,,  notwithstanding 
all  such  criticisms,  is  more  valuable, 
many  hundreds  of  his  verses,  to 
prove  that  this  event,  however  it 
might  have  depressed  his  spirits, 
riveted  him  to  the  habits  of  corhpo- 
sition,  and  taught  htm  to  seek  for 
consolation  where  he  had  hitherto 
only  found  amusement.    Thus,  in 

an 
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an  tclogae  which  the  friendship  of 
Pedro  de  Medina  Medivilla  conse- 
crated to  the  metnorf  of  Lope's 
wife,  the- lamentations  of  the  hus- 
band  are  supposed  to  have  been  ac- 
tually furnished  by  our  author. 
Two  or  three  odes  on  the  same  sub- 
ject are  tp  be  foynd  in  his  works^ 
and  he  informs  us  himself  that  da-  . 
ring  his  unfortunate  voyage  he 
composed  the  Hermosura  de  Ange- 
lica«  a  poem  which  professess  to 
Caice  up  the  story  of  that  princess 
where  Ariosto  had  dropped  it.  The 
motive  he  assigns  for  this  choice  is 
curious.  He  found  ih  Turpin  that 
most  of  her  remaining  adventures 
took  place  in  Spain,  and,  thinking 
k  for  the  honour  of  his  country* 
lelated  them  in  twenty  cantos. 

**  To  complete  what  Ariosio  had 
begun  was^no  light  undertakin,^,  and 
the  difficulty  was  not  diminished  by 
the  publication  only  two  years  be* 
fore  of  a  poem  ^on  the  same  subject 
called  Las  Lagrimas  de  Angelica. 
This  was  written  by  Luis  Barahona 
de  Soto,  and  has  always  been  es- 
teemed one  of  the  best  poems  in  the 
8pani  sh 'language.  It  is  mamioned 
with  great  praise  by  the  curate  in 
theexammation  of  Don  Quixotte's 
library."— 

«*  Such  was  the  employment  of 
Lope  during  this  voyage  of  hard- 
ships, which,  hov^ever  alleviated, 
seem  never  totally  to  have  been 
forgotten.  The  tyranny,  cruelty, 
and  above  all  the  heresy  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  are  the  perpetual  objects 
of  his  poetical  invective.  When  in 
1602  he  published  this  poem,  writ- 
fen  on  board  the  Armada,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  adding  another 
on  the  death  of  a  m^  who  had 
contributed  to  complete  thediscom- 
fiture  of  that  formidable  expedition. 
The  Dragontea  is  an  epic  poem 
po  the  de^  of  ur  Francis  Drake; 


and  the  reader  is  informed,  by  a 
note  in  the  first  page,  that  wherever 
the  word  Dragon  occurs,  it  is  to 
be  taken  for  the  name  of  that  com* 
matider.  Tyrant,  slave,  butcher, 
and  even  coward,  are  supposed  to 
be  so  applicable  to  his  character, 
that  they  are  frequently  bestowed  • 
upon  him  in  the  cour&e  of  the  work 
without  the  assistance  of  an  expla« 
natory  note. 

<<  He  returned  a  second  time  to 
Madrid  in  1590,  and  soon  after 
married  agsun. 

"  In  1598,  on  the  canonization  of 
St.  Isidore,  a  native  of  Madrid,  he 
entered  the  list  with  se^veral  authors, 
and  overpowered  them  all  with  th? 
number  if  not  \vith  the  merit  of  his 
performances.  Prizes  had  been  a^ 
signed  for  every  style  of  poetry,  but 
above  one  could  not  be  obtained  by 
the  same  person.  Lope  succeeded 
in  the  hyrtins ;  but  his  fertile  mtue, 
not  content  with  producing  a  poem 
of  ten  cantos  in  short  verse,  as  well 
as  innumerable  sonnets  and  ro- 
mances, and  two  comedies  on  the 
subject,  celebrated  by  an  act  of  su- 
pererogation both  the  saint  and  the 
pcetical  competition  of  the  day,  in 
a  volume  of  sprightly  poems  under 
the  feigned  name  of  Tom6  de  Bur- 
guillos.  These  were  probably  the 
best  of  Lope's  productions  on  the 
occasion  ;  but  the  concurring  testi- 
monies of  critics  agree  that  most  of 
his  verses  were  appropriate  and 
easy,  and  that  they  far  excelled 
those  of  his  numerous  competitors, 
Tliis  success  raised  him  no  doubt 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  to 
whom  he  was  already  known  by  the 
number  and  excellence  of  his  dra- 
matic writings.'  Henceforward  the  * 
licences  prefixed  to  his  books  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  their  imme* 
diate  object,  the  simple  permission 
to  publishi  but  contain  long  and 
Ialx>ured' 
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laboured  encomiums  upon  the  par- 
ticular merit  of  the  work,  and  the 
general  character  and  style  of  the 
author.  This  was  probably  the 
most  fortunate 'period  of  his  life. 
He  had  not,  it  is  true,  attained  the 
summit  of  his  glory,  but  he  was  ri- 
sing  in  literary  reputation  every 
day  t  and  as  hop%  is  often  more  de- 
lightful than  possession,  and  there 
is  something  more  animating  to  our 
eiertions  while  we  are  panting  to 
acquire  than  when  we  are  labouring 
to  maintain  superiority,  it  was  pro* 
bahly  in  this  part  of  his  life  that  he 
derived  most  satisfaction  from  his 
pursuits.  About  this  time  also  we 
must  fix  the  short  date  of  his  do- 
mestic comforts,  of  which,  while 
he  alludes  to  the  loss  of  them,  he 
gives  a  short  but  feeling  description 
m  his  Eclogue  to  Claudio  : 

To  vi  mi  pobrcmesa  in  tcstimonio, 
Cercada  y  rica  de  fragmentos  iniot» 
BuIms  y  amar^8  rios 
Bel  mar  del  matnmonio, 
Y  vi  pa^tido  su  fatal  tributo, 
Be  Can  alegre  bien  tan  triste  luto. 

«  The  expressions  of  the  above  are 
▼ery  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
translate,  as  the  metaphors  are  such 
as  none  but  the  Spanish  language 
will  admit.  The  following  is  ra- 
ther a  paraphrase  than  a  transla- 
tion« 

Tsaw  a  group  my  lioard  surround. 

And  sure  to  me,  though  poorly  spread*/ 

T  was  rich  with  such  fair  objects  crown'd. 
Bear  bitter  presents  of  my  bed  ! 

I  saw  them  pay  their  tribute  to  the  tomb. 

And  stenes  so  cheesf  ul  change  to  mourn- 
ing and  to  gloom. 

•'  Of  tl*e  three  persons  who  formed 
this  family  group,  the  son  died  at 
eight  years  and  was  soon  followed 
by  his  mother  ;  the  daughter  alone 
survived  our  poet.  The  spirit  of 
JLope  seems  to  have  sunk  under  such 


repeated  losses.  At  a  more  enten 
prising  period  of  life,  he  had  en* 
deavoured  to  drown  his  prief  in  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  military  life ; 
he  nowxresolved  to  spoth  it  in  the 
exercise  of  devotion.  Accordingly, 
having  been  secretary  to  .the  Inqui- 
dtion,  he  shortly  after  became  a 
priest,  and  in  1609  a  sort  of  hono- 
rary member  of  the  brotherhood  of 
St.  Francis.  But  devotion  itself 
could  not  break  in  upon  his  habits 
of  composition ;  and  as  he  had  about 
this  time  acquired  sufficient  r^uta- 
tion  to  attract  the  envy  of  his  fellow 
poets,  he  spared  no  exertions  to 
maintain  his  post,  and  repel  the 
criticisms  of  his  enemies.  Among 
these  the  Spanish  editors  reckon 
the  formidable  names  of  Gongora 
and  Cervantes.*' — 

"  Before  the  death  of  Cervantes, 
which  happened  on  the  same  day ' 
as  that  of  Shakspere,  the  admiral 
tion  of  Lope  'was  become  a  species 
of  worship  in  Spain.  It  was  hardly 
prudent  in  any  author  to  withhold 
mcense  from  his  shrine,-  much  less 
to  interrupt  the  devotion  of  his  ad- 
herents. Such  indeed  was  their 
intolerance,  that  they  gravely  as- 
serted that  the  author  of  the  Spon- 
gia,  who  had  severely  censured  bis 
works,  and  accused  him  of  igno- 
rance of  the  Latin  language,  de^. 
served  nothing  short  of  death  for 
such  literary  heresy.  Nor  was 
Lope  himself  entirely  exempt  from 
the  irritability  which  is  supposed 
to  attend  poets:  he  often  speaks 
with  peevishness  of  his  detractors, 
and  answers  their  criticisms,  some- 
times in  a  querulous,  and  sometimes 
in  an  insolent  tone.  The  word 
Vega  in  Spanish  signifies  garden. 
In  the  title-page  ot  his  book  was 
engraved  a  beetle  expiring  over- 
some  flowers,  which  he  is  upon  the 
point  of  attacking.     That  the  em-  ' 
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'  Uem  might  not  be  misunderstood^ 
^is  distich  was  also^ubjoined. 

'       Audax  dum  Vegae  irnimpit  icaratueus 
in  hortoB, 
Fragrantis  periit  rictus  odore  rotm. 

At  Vega's  garden  as  the  beetle  flies, 
0*erpower'd  with  swecu  the  faring  in- 
sect dies. 

**  The  vanity  of  the  above  conceit 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  wit. 

"  But  in  the  prologue  to  the  Pele- 
grinoy  and  in  some  posthumous 
poems,  he  most  unreasonably  com- 
plains of  the  neglect,  obscnrityy^ 
and  poverty  in  which  his  talents 
have  been  left.  How  are  the  ex- 
pectations of  genius  ever  to  be  ful- 
filled, ifXope,  laden  with  honours 
s^id  with  pensions,  ^courted  by  the 
great,  and  followed  by  the  crowd, 
imagined  that  his  iortunes  were  un< 
«qual  to  his  deserts  ? 

"  He  seldom  passed  a  year  with- 
out giving  sonie  poem  to  the  press ; 
and  scarcely  a  month  or  even  a 
week  without  producing  some  play 
upon  the  stage.  His  Pa  stores  de 
Belen,  a  work  in  prose  and  verse 
on  the, Nativity,  had  contirmed  his 
superiority  in  pastoral  poems  j  and 
rhymes,  hymns  and  poems  without 
number  on  sacred  subjects  had 
evinced  his  zeal  in  the  profession  he 
embraced.  Philip  IV.,  the  great 
patron  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  to 
which  he  afterwards  is  said  to  have' 
contributed  compositions  of  his 
own,  at  the  era  of  his  accession 
found  Lope  in  full  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
unlimited  authority  over  the  au- 
thors, comedians,  and  audience. 
New  honours,  and  benefices  were 
immediately  heaped  on  our  poet, 
and  in  all  probability,  he  wrote  oc 
f^asionally  playi  for  the  royal  pa- 
i^ce.  He^nbWshed  about  tlie  sanie 
time  Los  Triumphos  de  la  Fe; 
l^as  Fortu&as  de  Diana  i  tliree  no^ 


vels  in  prose  (unsuccessfbl  imita- 
tions of  Cervantes)  ;  Circe,  an  he- 
roic poem,  dedicated  to  the  count 
duke  of  Olivarez;  and  Philomena^ 
a  singular  but  tiresome  allegory, 
in  the  second  book  of  which  he  vin- 
dicates himself  in  the  person  of  the 
nightingale  from  the  accusation  of 
his  critics,  who  are  there  represents 
ed  by  the  thrush. 

*<  Such  was  his  reputation  that  he 
began  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  ^ 
the  public,  and  seems  to  have  sus- 
pected that  there  was  more  fashion 
than  real  opinion  in  the  extravar 
gance  of  tlieir  applause.  This  en- 
gaged him  in  a  dangerous  experi-r 
ment,  the  publication  of  a  poem 
without  his  name.  But  whether 
the  number  of  his  productions  had 
gradually  formed  the  public  taste 
to  his  own  standard  of  excellence, 
or  that  his  fertile  and  irregular  ge- 
nius was  singularly  adapted  to  the 
times,  the  result  of  this  tri^l  con- 
firmed tlie  former  judgment  of  the 
public ;  and  his  Soliloquies  to  God, 
though  printed  under  a  feigned 
name,  attracted  as  much  notice  and 
secured  as  many  admirers  as  any 
of  his  former  productions.  Em- 
boldened probably  by  this  success, 
he  dedicated  his  Corona  Tragica, 
a  poem  on  the  queen  of  Scots,  to 
pope  Urban  VIH.,  who  had  him- 
self composed  an  epigram  on  the 
subject.  Upon  this  occasion  he  re- 
ceived from  tliat  pontiff  a  letter 
^\Titten  in  his  own  hand,  and  die 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  Such 
a  nattering  tribute  of  admiration 
sanctioned  the  reverence  in  which* 
his  name  was  held  in  Spain,  and 
spread  his  fame  through  every  ca- 
tholic country.  The  cardinal  Bar- 
bcrini  followed  him  with  veneration 
in  the  streets;  the  king  would  stop 
to  gaze  at  such  a  prodigy;  the 
people  crowded  round  him  where- 
ever  he  appeared ;  the  learned  and 
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the  studious  thronged  to  Madrid 
from  every  part  of  Spain  to  see  this 
phcenir  of  their  country  tliis  •  xnon- 
iter  of  literature  ;'  and  even  Ju- 
lian s,  no  extravagant  admirers  in 
general  oF  poetry  that  is  not  their 
own,  made  pilgrimages  from  their 
country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  con- 
Tersing  with  Lope.  So  associated 
was  ilie  idea  of  exqeUence  with  his 
name,  that  it  grew  in  common  con- 
Tcrsatlon  to  signify  any  thing  per- 
fect in  its  kind;  and  a  Lope  dia- 
mond, a  Lope  day,  or  a  Lope  wo- 
man, hecame  fashionable  and  fa- 
miliar modes  of  expressing  their 
gccd  qualities.  His  poetry  was  as 
advantageous  to  his  K>rtune  as  to 
his  fame :  the  king  enriched  him 
with  pensions  and  chaplaincies,  the 
pope  honoured  him  wiiii  dignities 
and  preferments :  and  every  noble- 
man at  court  aspired  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  MsBcenas,  by  confer- 
ring upon  him  frequent  and  valuable 
presents.  His  annual  income  was 
not  less  than  1500  ducats,  exclu- 
sive of  the  price  of  his  plays,  which 
Cervantes  insinuates  that  he  was 
never  inclined  to  forego,  and  Mon- 
talvan  estimates  at  80,000.  He 
received  in  presents  from  indivi- 
duals as  much  as  10,500  more. 
His  application  of  these  sums  par- 
took of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  from 
which  he  drew  them.  Improvident 
and  indiscriminate  charity  ran  away 
with  these  gains,  iriimense  as  they 
were,  and  rendered  his  life  unpro- 
fitable to  his  friends  and  uncomfort- 
able to  himself.  Though  his  devo- 
tion gradually  became  more  fer- 
Tcnt,  It  did  not  interrupt  his  poe- 
tical career.  In  16S0  he  published 
Ac  Laurel  de  Apolo,  a  poem  of 
inestimable  value. to  the  Spanish 
fhilohgistsy  as  they  are  called  in  the 
jai'gon  of  our  day,  for  it  contains 
the  names  of  more  than  S30  Spa- 
nish poetsi  and  their  works.  They 
1 


are  introduced  as  cbumaats  for  the 
Laurel,  which  Apollo  k  to  bestow; 
and  as  Lope  observes  of  himself 
that  he  was  more  inclined  to  pane* 
gyric  than  to  satixe,  there  are  few 
or  any  that  have  not  at  least  a 
strophe  of  six  or  eight  lines  devoted 
to  uieir  praise.  Thus  the  multi- 
tude of  Castilian  poets,  which  at 
that  time  was  prodigious,  and  the 
exuberance  of  Lqpe's  pen,  have 
lengthened  out  to  a  work  of  ten 
books,  or  sylvas,  an  idea  whidi 
has  often  been  imitated  in  other 
countries,  but  generally  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  sorig..  At 
the  end  of  the  last  sylva  he  makes 
the  poets  give  spechnens  of  their 
art,  and  assures  us  that  many 
equalled  Tasso,  and  even  affroaAed 
Ariosio  himself ;  a  proof  tnat  this 
celebrated  Spanish  poet  gave  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  iSter  long* 
disputes  for  the  Laurel,  the  contro- 
versy at  length  ends,  as  controver- 
sies in  Spam  are  apt  to  do,  in  die 
interference  of  the  government  $ 
and  Apollo  agrees  to  refer  the  qoes- 
tion  to  Philip  IV.,  ^ose  decision* 
either  from  reserve  in  the  judge,  fxr 
from  modesty  in  the  relator,  who 
was  himself  a  party  concerned,  is 
nor  recorded.  Facts  however  prove 
thai  our  poet  could  be  no  los^  by 
this  change  of  tril^unal.  He  con« 
tinned  to  publish  plays  and  poemst 
and  to  receive  every  remonnation 
that  adulation  and  generosity  could 
bestow,  till  the  year  1635,  when 
religious  thoughts  had  rendered 
him  so  hypochondriac  that  he  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  understanding.  On 
the  22d  of  August,  which  was 
Friday,  he  felt  himself  more  than 
usually  oppressed  in  spirits  and 
weak  with  age;  but  he  was  so 
much  more  anxious  about'dieheahfa 
of  his  soul  than  of  his  body,  thai 
he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the 
priinlcge 
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{NJvilege  to  which  his  lafinuities 
CBtitkd  hinit  of  eating  meat ;  and 
even  resumed  the  flagellation^  to 
which  he  had  accustomed  himself^ 
with  more  than  usual  severity. 
This  discipline  is  supposed  to  have 
hastened  his  death.  He  fell  ill  on 
that  night,  and  having  passed  the 
necessarj  ceremonies  with  excessive 
derotiony  he  expired  on  Monday 
the^thof  Au^st,  1635, 

**  The  sensaaon  produced  by  his 
death,  was,  if  possible,  more  astl> 
nishing  than  the  reverence  in  which 
he  was  held  while  living.  The 
splendour  of  his  funeral, -which  was 
conducted  at  the  charge   of  the 


most  munificent  of  his  patrons,  the 
duke  of  Sesa,  the  number  and  lan- 
guage of  the  sermons  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  competition  of  poets  of  all 
countries  in  celebrating  his  genius 
and  lamenting  his  loss,  are  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals  of  poetryt 
and  perhaps  scarcely  equalled  in 
those  of  royahy  itself.  The  cere- 
monies  attending  his  interment  con- 
tinued for  nine  days.  The  priests 
described  him  as  a  saint  in  his  life, 
and  represented  his  superiority  over 
the  classics  in  poetry  as  -great ;» 
that  of  the  religion  wlxich  ne  pro- 
fessed was  over  the  heathen*' ' 
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«  T>UT  little  is  known  of  Dr. 

Jj  Clark's  early  years.  His 
father,  Mr.  William  Clark,  was 
a  respectable  farmer  at  Graden  in 
•the  parish  of  Roxburgh,  at  which 
|>lace  John,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, was  born  in  May  1744.  Mr. 
William  Clark  had  seven  sons,  (of 
which  John  was  the  eldest,)  and 
three  daughters. 

"  John  was  first  setit  to  school  at 
Lintop,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  the  grammar-school  at  Kelso, 
about  the  year  1755,  where  Mr. 
Dobie,  a  respectable  teacher  and 
good  classical  scholar,  was  at  that 
time  master.  In  that  situation  he 
remained  till  1760.  His  studious 
disposition*  and  the  great  progress 
he  made  in  learning,  determined 
kis  father  to  educate  him  for  the 
church,  and  he  was  accordingly 
removed  for  that  purpose,  in  1760, 
to  the  university  ot  Edinburgh* 


These  views  were,  however,  un- 
successful. Whether  his  natural 
turn  of  mind  led  him  to  prefer  the 
study  of  nature  to  abstract  re* 
searches,  or  he  received  the  biai 
from  the  character  of  the  univer- 
sity,  where  the  medical  department 
is  so  justly  pre-eminent,  young 
Clark  took  no  pleasure  in  the  study 
of  divinity,  but  expressed  so  strong 
and  steady  a  predilection  for  me- 
dicine, that  his  father  was  induced 
to  comply  with  his  inclination.  Bui 
diis  determination  and  his  son's  stii^ 
dies  were  unfortunately  interrupted 
by  the  accident  of  a  slate  falling 
from  a  house,  and  woundinghim  on 
the  head ;  which  gave  nse  to  very 
severe  head-achs,  and  general  ncr« 
vous  complaints,  and  was  soon  foU 
lowed  by  a  disordered  state  of  th# 
organs  of  digestion;  a  disease  fix)m 
which  he  was  destined  t^  sufier 
through  life.    Under  those  cireunu 
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stances  Mr.  Clark  returned  to  Gra- 
den  in  the  year  1761. 

**'As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his 
health  sufficiently,  he  was,  at  his 
own  request,  bound  an  apprentice 
to  a  Mr.  Watson,  at  that  time  set- 
tled in  Kelso,  and  who  had  been 
for  many  years  a  surgeon  in  the 
navy.  From  this  we  may  conclude 
that  his  views  were  not  then  directed 
to  that  branch  of  the  medxal  pro- 
fession in  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came so  distinguished.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  he  remained  with 
Mr.  Watson;  but  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  did  not  leave  him 
till  the  autumn  of  1766,  when  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh  to  pursue 
his  medical  studies. 

'<  By  his  diligence  and  abilities  he 
there  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gregory,  at  that  time  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  of  physic  ;  a 
man  not  more  distinguished  by  his 
professional  talents,  than  by  his 
private  worth,  and  by  his  just  dis- 
cernment and  generous  protection 
of  m^t.  The  countenance  of  so 
eminent,  a  man  was  in  itself  highly 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  a 
young  student;  but  Dr.  Gregory 
does  not  appear  to  have  confined 
himself  to  mere  approbation,  but 
to  have  assisted  him  with  his  advice, 
and  interested  himself  in  his  wel- 
fare with  the  activity  of  a  friend. 
Mr.  Clark  had  but  too  soon  occasion 
for  his  professional  assistance.  The 
complaints  in  his  stomach,  which 
attacked  him  soon,  after  the  acci-. 
dent  before  mentioned,  now  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  degree,  ag- 
gravated most  probably  by  his  se- 
dentary life  and  close  application  ; 
^d  as  they  resisted  all  the  remedies 
employed  by  Dr.  Gregory  to  subdue 
them,  he  recommended  it  to  Mr. 
Clark,  as  a  last  resource,  to  try  the 
^fFscts  of  a  warm  climate.  In  con- 
lequesce  of  this  advke,  Mr.  Clark's 


friends  solicited  and  obtained  for 
him  an  appointment,  as  surgeon's 
mate,'  in  tne  East  India  company's 
service— a  situation  in  which,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  warm  chmate, 
he  enjoyed  that  of  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  medical  experience  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted,  from  his  fa- 
ther's circumstances  and  the  nume- 
rous family  he  had  to  support,  that 
the  acquirement  of  an  immediate 
jjro vision  was  also  a  material  object 
with  him.     I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  die  precise  time  of  Mr  Clark's 
leaving  Edinburgh ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  attended  a  coarse  of 
medical  lectures  in  London,  before 
he  entered  on  his  appointment,  as 
surgeon's  mate,  on  board  the  ,Tal- 
bot  Indiaman.     In  London  he  se- 
cured tlie  good  opinion  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  William  Hunter;  and 
he  often,   throueh  life,  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  him,  for  admitting 
him  to  his  lectures  without  paying' 
the  usual  fees.     He  knew  how  to 
estimate  the  spirit  in  which   "Dr, 
Hunter  granted  that  indulgence, 
ilor  would  his  grateful  disposition 
allow  him  to  forget  or  depreciate 
any  obligation,  however  small.     It 
seems  to  me  that  s^ch  actions  should 
not  pass  unnoticed :  it  is  honour- 
able to  a  young  person  to  be  thought 
worthy  the  patronage  of  eminent 
men  ;  while,  as  proofs  of  their  de- 
sire to  encourage  merit,  siich  inti- 
dents,  however  trifling,  reflect  ad- 
ditional lustre  on  their  abilities. 

"  On  the  22d  of  March,  1768,  the 
Talbot  sailed  from  the  Downs,  and, 
after  touching  at  St.  Augustin's 
Bay  in  the  island  of  Mada^car, 
anchored  at  Culpee,  in  the  nver  of 
Bengal,  on  the  25th  of  August. 
In  this  situation  tbt  ship  remained 
till  the  22d  of  March,  1769  5  on 
which  day,  precisely  a  year  sifter 
leaving  the  Downs,  she  began  her 
voyage  back  to  England^  Mr.  Clark, 
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on  hts  return,  had  a  tedious  and 
.  disagreeable  voyage,  not  reaching 
Scilly  till  the  5th  of  January,  1770. 
_  During  the  absence  of  the  Talbot 
from  England,  her  crew  si^ffered 
much  from  sickness,  as  well  in  the 
river  of  Bengal,  as  on  the  voyage 
home ;  and  Mr.  Clark's  diligence 
and  judgment  appear  to  great  ad', 
vantage,  in  the  very  accurate  ac- 
counts he  has  preserved  of  the  dis- 
eases, and  of  the  methods  of  cure. 
On  the  16th  of  February,  1771,  he 
"again  sailed  for  India,  in  tlie  same 
"ship  ;  reached  Madras  on  the  25th 
X)f  July,  and,  after  remaining  there 
■a  month,  sailed  for  China,  and  ar- 
rived at  Macao  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  Wampoa  on  the  25th. 
Here  the  Talbot  continued  fill  the 
7th  of  March,  1772,  when  she  be- 
-gan  her  voyage  to  England,  and 
arrived  in  the  Downs  on  tlie  1  st  of 
September.  I  have  mentioned 
these  few  dates,  as  they  enable  us 
to  judge  of  Mr.  Clark's  opportuni- 
ties of  making  observations  on  the 
effects  of  long  voyages,  and  of  the 
climate  of  India  on  tJie  human  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  diseases  to 
which  it  is  liable.  To  enter  into 
'details  would  extend  this  memoir 
much  beyond  the  prescribed  limits; 
they  are  preserved  in  his  Observa- 
tions on  the^  diseases  ivJjich  prrvail  in 
Jong  voyages  to  hot  cUmatesy  a  work 
first  published  in  March,  1773. 
To  what  advantage  Mr.  Clark  had 
turned  his-opportunities  of  obtain- 
ing professional  experience,  that 
work  is  an  honorable  proof ;  in  tlie 
other  object  of  his  voyages,  the  im- 
provement of  his  health,  he  was 
jiot  so  fortunate ;  his  stpmach  com- 
plaints continued  without  remission 
m  India,  and  seem  indeed  to  have 
.  gathered  additional  force. 

"  The  winter  after  his  arrival  in 
England  was  passed  in  London, 
and  dedicated  to  a  further  attend- 


ance on  the  hospital*,  and  to  finish- 
ing and  superintending  the  publi- 
cation  of  his  work,  ft  had  beea 
communicated  to  sir  John  Sylves- 
ter, by  whose  advice  it  was  pulv- 
lished,  and  was  dedicated  to  tlie 
court  of  directors  of  the  compa- 
ny, from  whom  the  author  received 
a  gratuity  of  a  hundred  guineas. 

"  Mr.  Clark  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  return  to  India  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  health,  and  the  high 
reputation  which  his  work  deser- 
vedly acquired,  i^ave  him  reason- 
able hopes  that  lie  could  derive 
from  his  profession,  at  homes  ad- 
vantages superior  to  any  which  tlie 
service  of  the  company  offered. 
He  now,  therefore,  resigned  his 
situation,  and,  turning  his  views  to 
the  medical  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, procured  a  diploma  from  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew's.  He 
applied  there  instead  of  Edinburgh, 
beci^use  the  rules  of  tlie  latter  uni- 
versity required  a  further  attend- 
ance on  the  medical  schools,  which 
would  have  retarded  his  establish* 
ment  in  practice. 

"In  the  course  of  1 773, Dr. Clark 
settled  as  physician  at  Kelso,  and 
soon  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  practice ;  but  the  situation  was 
too  limited  to  bound  the  views  of  a 
man  who  was  conscious  of  such 
well-founded  claims  to  public  con- 
fidence,  and  he  accordingly  re- ' 
moved  to  Newcastle  in  1775,  upon 
Dr.  Wilson's  quitting  it  for  Lon- 
don. He  had  now  a  wide  field  for 
t^e  display  of  his  abilities ;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  en- 
tered upon  it  under  no  common 
difiiculties.  'Dr.  Wilson,  whose  re- 
moval from  Newcastle  had  induced 
him  to  settle  there,  had  had  but 
little  business.  The  powerful  re- 
commeadation  of  Dr.  Askew  had 
enabled  Dr.  Brown  to  take  a  deci- 
siive  lead  .in  the  profession..     Dn 
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Hall*  a  man  (^knowledge  and  ta- 
lents^  liad  also  considerable  prax:* 
tJcp  S  and  besides  them  there  were 
other  medical  candidates  £or  tlie 
public  confidenpe,  of  very  respect- 
able characters  and  connections. 
It, is  not  surprising  that  Dr*  Clark» 
astranger»  and  without  introduc* 
tian»  advanced  slowly  against  so 
powerful  an  opposition.  But  though 
the  emolument  of  the  profession 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  preoccupied, 
be  had  an  ample  range  for  medical 
observation  in  the  diseases  of  the 
poor ;  and  neither  his  zeal  for  the 
improvement  of  his  profession,  nor 
hxs  humanity,  permitted  him  to 
neglect  it.  In  his  attendance  on 
them.  Dr.  Clark  could  not  fail  to 

Csrcelve  the  hardships  which  tliose 
boured  under  from  the  w«iflt  of 
medicines  and  advice,  whose  cases 
excluded  them  from  the  infirmary. 
To  relieve  this  numerous  class  of 
lufierers,  dispensaries  had,  for 
some  yeari,  been  established  in 
most  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Grc^t  Britain  ;  and  it^  is  manifest, 
that,  without  an  institution  of  that 
nature,  the  provisions  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  sickness  must  be  in« 
COCDpleie.  These  considerations 
indnc&d  Dr.  Clark  to  propose  the 
estajblishment  of  a  dispensary,  in 
Newcastle,  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  1777;  a  proposal  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  his  friend  Mr.  An- 
derson, a  surgeon  of,  great  respect- 
ability. 

<*  Strange  as  it  must  now  appear, 
the  plan  was  immediately  opposed 
by  the  physicians  to  the  infir- 
rnary^  as  threatening  destruction  to 
that  charity.  It  is  probable  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposal  was 
made^  might  lead  them  to  suspect 
that  the  conduct  of  the  medical  de- 
partment was  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  i^entlemen  who  origi- 
naUy  brought  it  forward ;  on  which 


account.  Dr.  Qhak  hA  fai^  frieaJ 

thought  it  right  to  express  their  de^ 
sire  to  act  in  concert  with  the  lesC 
of  the  faculty  :  and  thus,  after  9M 
explanation  had  taken  place  1>e.- 
tween  the  parties,  all  oppositioo 
ceased,  and  the  plan  was,  withoot 
delays  carried  into  execution. 

«  Though  Dr  Clark's  chief  object 
in  recommending  a  dispepsary  ta 
the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  wat 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  he  did  hoc 
overlook  those  arrangements  whick 
might  render  it  the  means  of  extendi 
ing  the  limits  of  our  art.  He  ac* 
cordingly  provided  for  keeping  ac^ 
curate  journals  of  the  patients  ad- 
mitted, and  of  their  cases,  by  which 
the  nature  of  prevailing  epidemicf 
might  be  ascertained,  the  history  df 
diseases  illastrated,  and  the  succesi 
of  the  modes  of  treatment  more  acv 
curately  known.  He  also  drew  up^ 
and  distributed  among  the  poor 
who  received  relief  at  the  dispen- 
sary, some  very  judicio^  rules  for 
preventing  the  production  and  pnv 
pagation  of  contagion :  but  this 
most  important  branch  of  the  cha* 
rity  was  left  incomplete  s  no  means 
of  prevention  were  carried  into  tiic 
houses  of  the  poor,  nor  was  any 
board  of  health  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  esecutio* 
of  the  rules.  Dr.  Clark  was,  n* 
doubt,  aware  of  this  defect  ^  nor 
could  he  expect  that  his  plan  would 
prove  adequate  to  the  eradication  of 
contagion ;  but  the  funds  of  the 
charity  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
health,  and  to  the  cleansing  an4 
purifying  the  habitations  of  the 
poor,  rie  therefore  adopted  tbe 
only  means  in  his  po^er.  This  de* 
ficiency  of  the  funds  of  the  dispen* 
sary  is  very  strongly  stated  in  se» 
veral  c^  the  early  reports  of  its  pro. 
ceedings  ;  and  a  lamentable  proof 
of  it  is  found  in  the  failure  of  a  pro- 
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J^aly  made  by  Dr.  Cltirk,  for  ft  g;e- 
neral  moculation,  in  1779,  which 
was  abandoned  solely  on  that  ac- 
count- This  very  desirable  object 
was  not  accomplished  till  1786, 
from  which  time  it  has  been  conti- 
nued annuallv. 

"In  1783, Dr.  Clark publiihed  a 
posthumous  tract  of  Dr.  Dujald 
Leslie,  on  the  contagious  catJirrh 
which  raged  so  widely  during  the 
preceding  summer,,  together  with 
a  letter  of  his  ovm  to  the  author  on 
the  same  subject.  The  work  pre- 
sents a  very  faithful  history  of  the 
epidemic,  with  some  judicious  re- 
marks on  its  treatment ;  but  a^  it 
does  not  throw  much  additional 
li,t»ht  on  that  singular  disease,  his 
chief  object  in  publishing  it  was 
pnAably  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  deceased  friend, 
who  was  snatched  by  a  pulmonary 
consumption  from  a  profession,  of 
which,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
proved  an  ornament. 

"  D oc  tor  Clark* spracticehad  been 
long  increasing,  and  Was  now  be-- 
come  very  extensive;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, while  he  resiped  the  fruit 
of  hts  professional  zeal  and  know- 
ledge, he  suffered  everr  year  more 
and  more  from  ill  healtn .  His  sto- 
mach  complaints  harassed  him  to 
a  dreadful  degree,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  so  great  an  irregula- 
rity in  the  action  of  the  heart,  es- 
pecially on  walking  up  an  ascent, 
or  otlier  increased  muscular  motion, 
that  he  was  led  to  suspect  a  local 
aflfection  of  that  organ.  Combined 
with  this,  he  laboured  under  an  al- 
most total  want  of  sleep,  and  all 
that  endless  train  of  sufferings  which 
await  on  morbid  irriuibility  of  the 
nervous  system.  These  exhausting 
complaints  did  not,  however,  in- 
duce him  to  relax  m  his  professional 
assiduity  •,  and  the  effect  of  hii 
great  success  in  treating  d^ases,was 


so  great  an  increa^*  of  business,  that 
for  some  time  before  Dr. 'Brown's 
decease  he  had  the  most  extensive 
practice  of  any  physician  in  New- 
castle. ,  On  that  ev^nt,  which  h'ap^ 
pened  early  in  1788,  Dr.  Clark  was, 
without  opposition,  elected  physi- 
cian to  the  Infirmary. 

"  Notwithstanding:  the  bad  state 
of  his  health,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  his  engagements,  Dr.  Clark  found 
time  to  revise  his  work  on  the  dis- 
eases which  prevail  in  long  voyag?3 
to  hot  climates,  of  which,  in  1792, 
he  published  a  new  edition.  The 
man/  valuable  additions  which  it 
contains,  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  excd lent  use  he  liatt 
made  of  his  extensive  experience  ; 
and  as  he  has  incorporated  into  ic 
tlie  substance  of  his  Olservaiions  o.t 
Fe*o<!rs^  it  is  on  this  performance 
that  his  character  as  a  medical  wri- 
ter rests.  From  this  time  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  his  abilities 
daily  increased,  and  soon  put  him 
in  possession  of  as  extensive  business 
as  has  ever  fallen  to  the  share  of 
any  medical  practitioner  in  the  north 
of  England. 

**  Dr.  Chirk  had  for  some  time 
called  the  attention  of  the  governors 
to  the  defective  state  of  the  New* 
castle  Infirmary.  The  statutes  for 
its  regulation,  which  were  first  es- 
tablifhed  in  1751,  and  of  which 
the  second  and  last  edition  was 
printed  in  the  following  year,  had 
many  of  sthem  fallen  nito  disuse  ; 
and,  from  the  great  improvements 
in  the  management  gf  hospitals  in- 
troduced since  that  period,  were 
unavoidably  defective.  A  special 
court  was  therefore  held  November 
6th,  1800,for  their  revisal,  at  which, 
in  consequence  of  ^  report  laid  be- 
fore them  by  Dr.  Glark,  it  was  re- 
solved, *  That  a  coMm':U€e  of  gtt- 
nf.Tnors  he  appolnUd  to  tah  the  stcs 
iuta,  rulft,  and  firderSf  inio  cttfi* 
D  diratigiif 
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iera-hn,  snd  to  frame  a  code  for  the 
future  coquet  of  the  charity  j'  with 
a  further  direction,  to  lay  the  result 
of  their  labours  before  the  next 
<{utrterl7  court,  or  at  latest  before 
the  general  court  in  April.  The 
tit/erations  which  Dr,  Clark  pro- 
pose'^  were  highly  important,  and 
extended  to  every  branch  of  the 
managemextt  of  the  institution. 
The  original  building  was  itself,  in 
'  snany  respects,  defective  j  some  of 
tll«  wards  were  too  large,  and  in- 
caj)able  of  sufficient  ventilation  ; 
many  accommodations  for  the  me-, 
dical  officers,  which  appear  essen- 
tial»  were  wanting  ;  no  separation 
'  of  tJie  medical  and  surgical  {xitients 
could  be  made ;  and,  finally,  there 
was  not  room  enough 'for  the  num- 
bers claiming  admission ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  rejecting  those  who 
were  proper  objects,  often  led  to 
the  wards  being  in  much  too  crowd- 
^  a  state.  I>r.  Clark  proposed 
many  judicious  alterations  to  re« 
inedy  these  defects,  and  also  drew 
tip  scleral  very  important  regula- 
lions  for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
charity.  He  endeavoured  to  secure 
economy  in  the  application  of  its 
fctnds,,  by  the  revival  of  the  weekly 
committee,  and  by  introducing  a 
new  mode  of  appointing  the  mcm- 
liers,  calculated  to  render  it  eflFec- 
tive.  A  rule  was  established  to 
'prevent  the  election  of  medical  offi- 
cers b^ing  infiuericed  by  private  so- 
fitntatioiis  or  partv  spirit',  which, 
wltere  tliey  tate  place,  mrfst  often 
Operate  to  the  exclusion  of  merit. 
Nor  did  h«  overlook  anotJier  most 
m^rtant  object  of  hospitals,  thk 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MEDICAL  SCI- 
ENCE. With  a  view  to  tliis  he  re- 
fconwr^ended  *  the  keeping  d^jour^ 
nai  of  ^H  irufrucii^e  cases ^  or  aisuc* 
UofiSy  to  he  pre  serve  J  in  the  hospital 
for  the  itupeetion  of  the  fbyueifns  and 
'tnrgeons  %  the  keef'mg  and  ;^tcseiying 


manibfy  and  annual  rehenu  of  the  te* 
verut diseases  of,  the  persoms  admithd', 
and,  lastly f  ihe  apfropiiat^oa  ef 'a 
pluce  in  the  Infirmary  for  ihe  reception 
tf  anatomical  prcparafioms^  and  of  a 
profetsional  library ^^ 

«*^  Dr.  Clark  spared  no  trouble  to 
make  this  code  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible,  having  not  only  consulted 
the  best  writers  on  the  subject  of 
hospitals,    but    also    corresponded 
with   several   eminent   physicians, 
whose  situations  in  improved  and 
well-conducted  infirmaries  furnish- 
ed them  with  the  best  means  of  in- 
formation.    Nor  did  his  zeal  stop 
h^re.     Thinking  he  observed  a  ge- 
neral lukewarmness  towards  the  ar» 
rangements  of  the  new  code,  he 
presented    to    cverjr    subscriber — 
*  The  result  of  an  mqiiiry  into  the 
$taie  of  various  infirmaries;  a  con»- 
parative,  view  of  the  success  of  the 
practice  in  the  improved  and  in  the 
old  infirmaries,  and  a  proposal  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the    Infirmary  at  Newcastle.'    It 
was  his  ambition  to  render  it  a  mo- 
del for  the  improvement  of  similar 
institutions  ;  and  he  sought  to  se- 
cure the  active  co-opel-ation  e£  dn 
governors  in  his  measures,  by  giv- 
mg  them  incontrovertible  evidaice 
of  the  great  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from   them.     I)r.  Clark's 
views  met  with  the  nnanimous  con- 
currence of  the  committee,  who 
•  published  his  explanatotj  report  of 
the  intended  regulations,  on  the 
2:>th  of  March,  1801.    A  further 
committee  was  appointed  by  .a  spe- 
cial courts  held  June  25th,  in  the 
same  year>  *  to  consider  the  expfdi- 
etjcy  of  the  proposed  internal  UHprtvi* 
menu  of  the  Infirmary^  and  to  procure 
plans  of  the  intended  exiension  of  tie 
huildingf  and  iJlmates  of  the  expense 
attending  th  sameJ*     A  report  of 
their    proceedings    and    opinions 
tliercon  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
'    '' "  and 
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Aiid  circulated  among  the  g^ov^hors 
before  their  antiiversary  meeting  in 
August.  At  that  general  meeting 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  *  That 
the  htfinnary^  in  iu  tbtn  state ^  was 
but  Hi  coIcTuiated  to  answer  the  bene- 
'volent  purposes  of  such  an  institution ; 
a  committee  was  empowered  to  carry 
the  frojocied  improvements  into  cxccU' 
iiofif  and  a  subscription  opened  to  de* 
fray  ihe  necessary  expnu^^es^ 

**  In  the  projected  extension  ofthe 
building,  which  thus  received  the 
unanimous  sanction  of  the  gover- 
nors, were  included  wards  for  the 
reception  of  persons  labourin'g  un- 
der contagious  fever ;  a  provision 
without  which.  Dr.  Clark  justly  ob- 
serves, *  every  infirmary  must  be 
▼ery  defective/  In  ihe  original 
plan,  12  beds  were  assigned  to  this 
purpose,  but  considerable  devia- 
tions from  it  were  found  necessary 
in  the  execution,  and  among  others, 
the  fever  wards  were  enhu-g^d  so 
as  to  contain  *iO  patients.  On  this 
scale  the  building  was  erected;  and 
.  as  the  wards  were  now  sufiiciently 
large  for  general  accommodation. 
Dr.  Clark  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  board  of  health,  to  carry  rules 
of  prevention  into  the  houses  ofthe 
poor,  as  the  only  further  measure 
necessary  to  eradicate  contagion. 
Aconimitteewas  accordingly  f()rm- 
«d  in  January,  1 85^,  « In  order  to 
promote  an  institution  in  Newcastle 
for  tb:  cure  and  prevention  of  e^nta^ 
^ous  fevers,'  An  object  of  great 
magnitude,  and  only  to  be  effected 
by  a  general  coapenition. 

"  ITic  committee  entered  on  the 
business  without  delay  ;  but  when 
a  proposal  tq  admit  comRgious  fe-i 
vers  into  the  fever  wards  annexed 
to  tlie  hospital  was  made  by  them 
to  the  weekly  committee,  it  was  re- 
ferred by  the  latter  to  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  charity,  among 
whom,  It  thea  appeared,  a  di^- 


rence  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  its 
safety.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
the  opinions  of  all  the  medical  ofli. 
cers  of  the  charity  had  not  Ijeen 
previously  ascertained;  and  that, 
m  the  original  report,  the  fifver 
wards  are  designated  as  destined  to 
fever  cases  •  of  accidental  occurrence** 
Dr.  Clark  informs  us  that  he  relied 
on  his  views  being  understood  by 
tlie  governors^  and  by  his  col- 
leagues, from  the  extent  of  the  fe- 
ver wards;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  it  would  havt  been  ridi- 
culous to  provide  12,  and  still  more 
to  prepare  20  beds,  for  fevers,  if 
they  were  to  be  limited  to  cases  of 
fever  originating  within  an  hospital 
which  can  only  contain  90  patients. 
The  words  *  accidsjital  occurrence 
were  introduced  (as  he  states)  to 
prevent  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  contagion,  which,  from  the 
want  of  proper  information,  had 
in  several  places  occasioned  much 
alarm  on  the  proposal  of  similar 
improvements  ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  first  reading  of  the  report, 
he  explained  to  the  committee  \A% 
reason  for  using  those  words.  His 
intentions  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  misunderstood ;  and  as  sooa 
as  the  reference  of  the  question  t(i 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  had 
disclosed  their  full  ext^fit,  an  op- 
position to  the  measure  was  com^ 
menced  by  some  of  those  gentle- 
men, and  especially  by  one  ofmuch 
influence,  and  deservedly  high  pro-^ 
fessionai  reputation.  The  contro«» 
vcrsy  to  which  this  opj)osition  gave 
rise,  has  been  preserved  by  l^r. 
Clark  in  his  Collection  of  Pa- 
pers, In  his  own  papers,  the  ar» 
guments  in  favour  ot  the  limited 
action  of  contagion,  and  the  means 
of  preventing  tlie  progress  of  con* 
tagious  diseases,  are  stated  with 
great  force  and  perspicuity;  and 
Se  hdx  supported  them  by  a  large 
'    JO  S  and 
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^x^d  more-valuable  mass  of  evidence 
on  the  subject,  than  is  any  where 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  n^edi- 
cine.  As  he  was  aware  tlut  the 
majority  of  the  governors  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  the 
question,  he  also  collected,  with 
j^reat  labour,  the  sentiments  of 
Bsost  of  the  leading  medical  cha- 
racters of  Great  Britain,  supposing 
that  the  weight  of  authority  would 
influence  the  issue  of  the  question. 
'  '*  It  happened  oihenvise ;  his  plan, 
though  supported  by  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  his  very  numerous 
and  most  respectable  professional 
correspondents,  vas  rejected  by  a 
great  majority  of  governors,  at  a 
general  meeting,  held  June  21rth, 
1802. 

«  The  increasing  violence  of  Dr. 
Clark's  complaints  (to  which  the 
great  additional  fatigue  from  his 
extensive  correspondence  en  the 
subject  of  contagion  certainly  con- 
tributed,) now  obliged  him  to  con- 
sent^ to  a  temporary  suspension  of 
'  practice;  and  as  he  had,  in  the 
preceding  year,  under  somewhat 
similar  symptoms,  derived  essential 
advantage  from  the  Burton  waters, 
lie  determined  to  try  them  again. 
He  accordingly  set  out  for  Buxton 
in  the  following  month.  The  sliort 
period  of  three  weeks,  to  which  he 
restricted  his  absence,  was  certainly 
inadequate  to  the  removal,  or  con- 
siderable  alleviation,  of  symptoms, 
Xvhich,  by  long  continuance,  had 
'become  constitutional,  and  had 
arisen  to  so  alarming  a  height.  He 
had,  however,  no  inducement  to 
prolong  his  stay  at  Buxton.  Nei- 
ther  the  bath  nor  the  internal  use 
oif  the  waters  were  of  any  use  to 
him,  and  he  therefore  obeyed  the 
frequent  calls  which  were  made  on 
him  for  advice,  and,  after  visiting 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  returned  to 
Newcastle.    During  this  tour  he 


became  personally  acquainted  wttfa 
some  distinguished  niedical  practt** 
tioners,  who  were  known  to  him 
from  their  v.-orks,  and  v.  ith  whoixt 
he  had  cotrcfponded  on  professional 
subjects.  Among  these,  the  justly 
celebrated  Dr.  James  Currie  met 
him,  by  apjM)intment,  at  Buxton. 
Their  rirspeciiva  wriiiiigs  and  me- 
dical correspondence  had  inspired 
them  with  mutual  esteem ;  they 
now  became  personally  known  to 
each  other,  and  a  great  degree  of 
confidence  and  intimacy  obtained 
between  them,  which  only  tcrn,i- 
naied  by  Dr.  Clark's  death.  To 
the  dreadful  sufTerings  which  led 
to  that  event.  Dr.  Currie  was  long  a 
witnes-s  ;  and,  while  he  lamented 
the  fatal  progres  of  a  disease  which 
no  human  aid  could  remove,  ad- 
mired die  unshaken  fordiude  and 
placid  resignation  which  his  friend 
di<iplayed,  and  which  he  was  him- 
self called  upon,  after  so  short  an 
interval,  to  exert,  A  disease  which, 
at  the  period  of  his  first  interview 
with  Dr,  Clark,  Iiad  already  made 
great  progress,  has-  since  laid  him 
also  in  the  grave ;  and  in  a  few 
montiis  the  medical  profession  has 
lost  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
At  Manchester,  Dr.  Clark  saw  the 
truly  venerable  Dr.  Percival,  Dr. 
Ferriar,  and  Mr.  White;  and  in 
discourse  with  them,  those  sufifer- 
ings,  which  no  medical  aid  could 
relieve,  were,  for  the  moment,  sus- 
pended by  the  extraordinary  inter- 
est which  he  always  took  in  the 
judicious  discussion  of  medic.'d 
questions.  The  vigour  which  he 
displayed  in  tl^sc  conversations, 
under  so  much  bodily  languor,  and 
so  harassing  a  train  of  complaints, 
was  ixiniarked  x^lth  surprise  by  the 
friend  who  accompanied  him* 

"  Besides  these  distinguished  mn^ 

c^I  chjtracters.  Dr.  Clark  sliarcd, 

at  Buxton,  the  society  of  the  late 
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j^chdencon  Paley,  whom  he  had 
advised  to  go  th?rc  for  the  henefit 
of  the  waters.     That  truly  eminent 
tnnn.  was  than  engaged  hi  finishing 
his  Natural  Th"eologv  ;  but  the 
completion   i>f  that   great  undqr- 
taking  was  firqaently  interrupted 
by  severe  accessions  of  a  painful 
disorder,  under  whicJi  he  had  long 
laboured,  and  'which  has  since  pro- 
red  fatal.    Dr.  Clark  often  express- 
ed his  admihition  M  the  fortitude 
•with  i^vhich  he  bore  the  most  pain- 
iiii  attacks;  and  at  the  readiness*, 
and  even  chearfvlness,  with  which, 
on. the  first- respite  from  pain,  he 
wsumedhis  literary  labours.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  2oth  chap- 
ter of  his  \TtJrk  was  written  under 
these  circumstances,  what  he  has 
caidof  die  Alleviations  of  Paim 
acquires  additional  weight,     it  is 
not  a  philosopher  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health,  who  talks  lightly 
«f  an  evil  which  he  may-  suppose  at 
a    distance.      When    Dr.    Paley 
speaks  of  the  power  which  pain  lias 
*  pf  shedding  a  sath faction  over  in^ 
ttrvols  (feas^y  mfh'xbfew  inj^yjnanis 
^xceid ;'  and  assures  us,   *  that  a 
man  miingfv^m  siven  pain,  is,  for 
tbt    timf,    in  possession   of  feelings 
m/bich  undisiurhed hca/h  canTiot  iar- 
•/>r/,'  •  the  sentiment  flowed  from 
liis  own  feelings.     He  was  himself 
•that  man:  and  it  is  consolatory, 
amidst  the  iiumeroais  diseases  to 
which  the  human  •  frame  is  liable, 
to  find  how'  compatible  they  are 
with  a  certiiin  degree  of  comfort, 
and  cVen  enjoyment-     Something 
may  indeed  be  attributed,  in  Dr. 
Paley,    to  a  vigour   of  intellect, 
which  is  allotted  to  very  few  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  resigna- 
tion in  suffering  is  less  the  gift  of 
great  intellectual  powers,  than  of 
well-regulated  religious  and  moral 
sentiments. 
**  fvam  ihp  enjoyment  of  society 


so  well  suited  to  hts  disposition  and 
pursuits,  he  was  called  by  bis  pro- 
fessional duties  ;  and  it  is  to  |>e  la- 
mented .that  wii^i  them  he  ivsumed 
his.  plan  for  annexing  gen<fral  fever 
wards  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary. 
I  have  before  mentioned  how  much 
importance  he  attached  tor  it ;  axid 
he  .moreover  fc]f,  himself  bound  to 
}iis  medical  corresposideats>  to.  neg- 
lect no  means  of  carrying  a  meap 
smre,  which^  at  his  xsquest*.  they 
had  exerted  tiiemseives  to  suppoil^ 
&ich  were  the  motives  which  n>- 
-duced  him  to  recommend  .an  «tppli»- 
cation  to  the  bishop  of  Uui*kani, 
as  grand  visitor  of  tlie  chai4ty»  to 
appoint,  a  general  meetmg  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  <j£ 
the  vote  of  the  S^th  of  June.    A 
requisition,  very  numerously  «nd 
respectably  signed,  was  accordingly 
transmitted  to  his  lord^ip,  \%'ho, 
in  comphance  with  it,  directed  a 
general  meeting  to  be  hdd  oa  the 
12th  of  Oaober.    At  that  meetings 
a  much  more  numerous  attend^wce 
of  governors  took  place;  than  *had 
ever  been  known ;  but  as  the  plan 
for  admitting  contagious  diseases 
into  the  fever  wards  had  excited 
very  great  alarrii,  it  was  not  thought 
for  tYie  interest  of  the  charity  to 
press  the  question.     A  compromise 
therefore  took  place,  by  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  if  a  separate  fever 
house,  approved  by  the  grand  vi- 
sitor, were  not  readv  by  the  31st 
of  October,    1803,   he  should  be 
empowered  to  open  the  fever  wards 
of  the  hospital  for  the  general  re* 
ception  of  patients.     Though  the 
plans  which  Dr.  Clark  had  so  iear- 
nestly  recommended  were  thus  laid 
acidc,  he  hud  yet  the  pleasure  to 
accomplish,  in  another  way,  the 
chief  objects  which  he  had  in  view. 
By  the  addition  to  the  building, 
which  he  projected  and  executed, 
theinfiroKU-y  has  become  adeqiuae 
X>3  to 
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tothe  purposes  of  that  benevolent  in- 
stitution; and  a  fever  house  having 
been  established,  it  is  hoped  that  it  • 
will  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  health,  and  to  the  adoption 
of  those  regulations  by  which  die 
town  of  Newcastle,  and  its  populous 
neighbourhoodymayberescuedfrom 
the  baneful  efiects  of  contagion. 

••From  this  time  Dr.  Clark's 
Keakh  gradually  declined.  His 
constitutional  stomach  complaints 
became  more  violent,  and  the  ir- 
regular action  of  the  heart  which 
accoinpanied,  and  was  certainly  ag- 
gravated if  not  produced  by  tnem* 
gained  proportionablestrength.  The 
general  languor  and  irritaDility  of 
the  habit  were  also  greatly  increa- 
sed, and  the  few  hours  he  allotted 
to  rest  were  passed  in  watchfulness 
or  broken  and  /disturbed  slumbers. 
Those  who  have  suffered  from  si- 
milar complaints,  will  know  how 
to  estimate .  the  zeal,  and  vigour  of 
snind  which  enabled  him,  under 
their  pressure,  to  pursue  his  pror 
fesslonal  duties  with  undiminished 
assiduity.  These  exertions,  and 
the  resistance  his  constitution  (in 
many  respects  a  strong  one)  made 
to  his  complaints,  concealed  their 
■  progress  in  a  great  degree ;  and 
his  friends  and  the  public  weie  flvit- 
tering  themselves  that  his  most  va- 
•  luahie  life  might  be  prolonged  for 
many  years,  when,  in  the  last  week 
of  October,  18(H,  he  was  first  at- 
-  tacked  by  that  disease  which  was 
destined  to  close  it.  Without  ap- 
parent cau«e,  he  was  seized  .wiih 
.violent  pain  of  the  stomach  and 
tewels,  attended  by  a  total  inter- 
ruption of  the  functions  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  by  severe  nausea.  The 
means  which  he  employed,  how- 
ever, soon  retocvetl  these  symptoms, 
and  he  continued  tree  from,  them, 
under. the  use  of  very  mild  remc- 
^esy  ipx  x^ear  three  weeks  aftef« 


On  the  13th  of  November*  he  had 
a  second  and  much  more  severe  at- 
tack. The  violence  of  the  synv 
ptoms  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of 
inflammation,  and  excited  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  for  his  imme> 
diate  safety.  They  wer^  agam  af* 
ter  a  few  days  removed,  hot  tint 
till  the  most  powerfiil  remedies 
had  been  employed.  Amidst  the 
alarm  which  this  very  severe  attack 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  nie«* 
dical  friends,  they  observed,  with 
still  greater  appi^ension,  botli  ia 
the  mode  of  its  accession  and  in  the 
symptoms  which  marked  its  pro- 
gress, many  strong  indications  of 
organic  lesion  in  tlie  stomach,  or 
in  some  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  melancholy  prospect 
this  opened,  of  severe  and  protractr 
ed  sufferii>g,  could  not  be  hidden 
from  Dr.  Clark.  Even  before  the 
attack  in  October,  he  had  seen  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  existence  of  some 
organic  affection  in  the  organs  coi^ 
necced  with  digestion.  These  sas» 
picions  weYe  greatly  increased  by 
th^t  attack,  and  in  the  course  aif 
the  second  were  confirmed  to  a  de* 
gree  which  never  after  yielded  to 
any  steady  hope  of  recovery.  He 
expressed  this  opinion  of  bis  case 
with  firmness  and  composure ;  ar- 
gued, with  perfect  possession  of 
mind,  on  the  probable  origin  of  its 
symp'toms,  on  the  inadequacy  of 
any  means  the  art  of  medicine  fur- 
nishes to  their  removal,  and  on  the 
protracted  sufferings  to  ndiich  he 
was  probably  i*eser^ed.  To  tho 
reasons  his  medical  advisers  ad- 
duced to  remove  or  weaken  this 
conviction,  imd  which  the  obscurity 
that  hung  over  his  case  in  seme 
points  fumi&hed  them  with,  be  an- 
swered with  great  forc^  and  precis 
sion.  It  was  not  the  language  ot 
despondency.  He  admitted  that 
the  dpobts  they  suj^gested  had  some 
weigh  ?  i 
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ir^ight;  But,  balancing  the  diffi-' 
culties  of  the  different  conclusions 
with  a  strength  of  judgment  which 
rose  superior  to  hope  and  fear,  he 
formed  his  inference  with  as  much 
correctness  as  if  he  had  been  called 
to  decide  on  the  case  of  a  stranger. 
**  It  IS  fortunate  for  those  who  are 
doomed  to  sinic  under  lingering  dis« 
orders,  when  they  are  ignorant  of 
their  nature,  and  of  the  sufferings 
tvhich  await  them.  The  present 
are  not  aggravated  by  the  anticipa- 
turn  of  future  evils,  and  the  fatal 
term  to  which  the  disease  is  tond- 
mg,  opens,  often  slowly  and  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations, 
upon  theixi.  To  see  the  inevitable 
yet  slow  approach  of  death  ;  to  be 
aware  that  the  path  to  it  will  be 
marked  by  excessive  pain;  nay, 
to  be  able,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  to  fore- 
see, in  a  great  measure,  the  pecu- 
lisu-  natUT-e  jof  the  sufferings  which 
it  is  likely  to  produce  in  its  course, 
is  indeed  a  trying  situation.  This 
trial  it  -was  Dr.  Clark's  fate  to  ex- 
perience, from  this  period  to  that 
of  his.  death  ;  and  the  resignation 
and  fortitude  he  displayed  under  it, 
were  proofs  of  no  ordinary  mind. 

"  Though  the  obstruction  which 
.had^  threatened  his  life  was  over- 
come^ there  was  nothing  like  a  re- 
turn of  healA.  The  functions  of 
the  important  organs,  which  had 
been  the  seat  of  disease,  were  never 
duly  restored ;  and  eve;i  the  short 
interval  he  was  allowed  from  vio-. 
lent  symptoms  was  passed  in  con- 
stant uneasiness.  Not  only  the  ap- 
petite for  food  wholly  abandoned 
nim,  but  he  feU,  in  general,  an 
absolute  loathing  of  it ;  and,  fur 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
was  harassed  by  a  tonsation  always 
bordering  upon,^and  often  amount- 
Injj  to,  real  nausea ; — the  morbid 
irrimjlUty  of  his  nervous  system 


was  also  much  increased,  and  his 
nights  were  sleepless.^  Under  the 
accumulated  we:ght  of  thfese  com- 
plaints, he  returned  to  his  profes- 
sional avocations.  His  medical 
advisers  thought  it  best  to  consent 
to  this  in  a  limited  degree.  It  was 
found  almost  impossible  for  him  ta 
refuse  complying  with  the  urgent 
applications  for  advice,  while  he 
went  out  for  the  advantage  of  exer- 
cise, and  absolute  confinennent  was 
found  very  injurious  to  him.  He 
gave  also  abundant  proof  that  his 
mmd  had  lost  nothing  of  its  vigour, 
and  could  go  through  the  necessary 
exertions  witlwut  fatigue,  while  he 
w:is  apt  to  sink  into  dejection  when 
perfectly  inactive.  Dr.  Clark  al- 
ways expressed  lils  convictioA  that 
this  permission  was  lieneficial ;  and 
though  it  may  not  he  wholly  safe 
to  draw  an  inference  from  his  opi- 
nion, attached  as  hew:i«.to  a  life 
of  utility  and  action,  yet  certainly 
every  appearance  supported  it.  It 
is  often  a  question  of  some  diffi- 
culty, in  the  management  of  chro- 
nic diseases,  to  determine  on  the 
degree  of  mental  and  bodily  exer- 
tion which  should  be  allowed.  The 
previous  habits  and  temper  of  mind 
must  be  consulted  in  forming  the 
conclusion,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
tlie  dise;;se  and  constitution ;  and 
when  these  are  .duly  considered, 
many  more  restrictions  to  tlie  rule 
of  ease  and  quiet  will  be  found  5id- 
viseable  than  are  perhaps  generally 
admitted.  But  though  modenite 
exertions  might  not  only  be.  inno- 
cent, but  even  salutary,  there  could 
be  no  doubt'  of  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  unseasonable  hours  and  fa- 
tigue ;  yet  how  is  a  p}iysici:ui  to 
limit  his  attendance  when  lie  en- 
gages in  practice  ?  To  no  practi- 
tioner would  it  be  an  easy  tjisk  :  to 
Dh' Clark,  who,  from  professional 
7.eal  and  benevolence^  had  alwAys 
D  4  (.icrifiee^ 
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sacriiiccd  his  personal  case  and 
comfort  to  tlic  welfare  of  those 
who  consulted  hira,  it  was  perhaps 
impossible. 

*•  The  respite,  during  which  he  en» 
gaged  once  more  iiibusiness^  did 
not  last  many  weeks  ;  the  diseased 
orphans  were  evidently  unequal  to 
tlieir  offices ;  and,  even  under  ai>- 
parcntly  considerable  action  of  the 
remedies  employed,  his  bowels  al- 
lowed a  giadual  acciimulati<)n. 
I'otal  obstruction  again  ensued ; 
the  same  harassing  train  of  sym- 
ptoms returned;  and  though  im- 
mediate diinger  Was  oiice  more  re- 
moved, the  attack'  left  him  with 
reduced  stren^jth,  and  with  addi- 
tional evidence  of  fixed  local  afFecr 
lion*  .Similai-  accessions  became 
more  frequent  during  the  montli  of 
December*  while  the  troublespn.e 
symptoms,  which  continued  during 
tJie  inten'als,  ga'ned  strength,  and 
jiis  increasing  debility  and  i^'aste  of 
substance  pointed  out  at  once  the 
dangerous  nature  of  his  di^sease,  and 
the  inadequacy  oi"  tlie  remedies  cni- 
iploycd  to  remove  it.  Unfortunate- 
ly those  medicines  were,  not  only 
in  tlie  opinions  of  his  medical 
friends  v.'ho  attended  him  at  New* 
castle,  but  in  tlicce  of  other  most 
eminent  physicians  who  were  con- 
sulted by  him,  the  most  powerful 
and  best  adapted  to  his  case.  In 
tliis  urgent  crisis  they  unanimously 
recommended  the  use  of  Chelten^r 
ham,  and  afterwards  c>f  Eath,  waters ; 
and  as  he  f  It  that  the  trial  should 
not  be  delayed,  he  set  out  Tor  Cliel- 
^enham  on  the  '2,2d  of  January, 
1505. 

'"  From  the  vf,;ters  cf  Cheltenham 
he  experienced  no  benefit ;  and 
therefore,  as  a  last  resource,  alxjut 
xhn  close  of  Febiuary,  quitted  that 
T-Iace  for  "Bath.  While  \v:  remained 
"it  Cheltenham,  he  suftcred  re- 
pe«;ted  atucks  y  diu*ing  the  Lst  of 


which*  for  the  first  time,  the  nattme 
of  what  was  rejected  by  vomaing 
afforded  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  the  inverted  action  of  the  sto* 
mach  being  communicated  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  bowels  \ 
a  symptom  from  which.  Dr.  Clark 
observed,  he  had  only  known  one 
or  two  miraculous  cases  of  reco* 
very. 

«*  "^The  had  accounts  which  Dr, 
Clark  had  transmitted  to  tlie  writer 
of  tills  n.u*rativc  from  Cheltenham, 
had  prepared  him  for  an  mi£ivoar* 
able  change  m  his  appearance,  and 
he  accordingly  found  him  much 
weakened  and  reduced  in  substance  i 
but,  except  in  moments,  of  excra- 
ciating  pain,  or  of  sickness  more 
intolerable  than  pain,  his  mind 
continued  calm  and  unshaken.  He 
evidently  entertained  no  hopes  of 
the  removal  of  his  complaints,  ar 
even  of  considerable  alleviation  to 
them  from  the  Bath  waters;  but  be 
seemed  to  feel  satisfaction  in  jmwv- 
ing  his  respect  for  tlie  opinions  of 
his  medical  friends,  by  a  punctual 
compliance  with  their  advice.  At 
Bath  he  was  attended  by  Drs.  Hayt 
earth  and  Falconer,  who  had  long 
been  his  correspondents,  and  by  his 
friend  Dr.  James  Currie,  whom 
increasing  ill  healtli  had  compelled 
to  quit  his  situation  .at  Liverpool 
for  a  less  laborious  practice.  Un- 
der these  distinguished  pliysicians, 
h^s  friends  had  at  least  tlie  consok* 
tion  to  feel  that  no  assistance  was 
wanting  which  medical  ability  and 
knowledge  could  supply. 

"  For  some  time  the  warn  bath, 
and  the  internal  use  of  Bath  water, 
iccmcd  of  service.  Kis  nights  were 
rather  better,  and  he  was  able  to 
take  more  nourishment.  He  had 
also  a. respite  from  an  attack  of 
nearly  dodble  the  length  of  any 
which  he  had  enjoyed  from  the  two 
preceding  months.     Still,  howevev^ 
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rot  a  day  passed  without  cdsside- 
rable  and  comioued  nausea»  and 
frequent  pain.  His  loathing  of 
foody  in  some  degree,  continued : 
he  rarely  slept  for  more  than  half 
«n  hour  together^  and .  his  days 
were  parsed  in  languor,  and  ofcen 
in  an  intolerable  state  of  nervous 
irritation.  Under  these  unfavour- 
ahle  appearances,  though  he  rather 
impraved  in  looks  and  strength> 
neither  Dr.  Clark  nor  his  medical 
friends  could  be  sanguine  in  their 
hopes  tliat  his  disease  was  yielding, 
or  that  they  cotUd  preveat  a  return 
Cjf  obstruction.  Their  appreben- 
'  sions  were  but  too  soon  realized  ;— 
symptoms  of  gradual  accumulation 
in  the  bowels  again  returned  :  and 
notwithstanding  every  effort  was 
made  to  avert  tlie  evil,  complete 
obstruction  took  pla^e,  and  brought 
with  it  all  the  dreadful  train  of  suf- 
ferings which  he  had  so  often  un- 
dergone.  No  previous  attack  had 
been  so  severe :  for  several  days  it 
resisted  the  most  powerful  reme- 
dies ;  and  he  at  one  time  seemed 
sinking  under  the  violence  of  tlie 
symptoms,  and  the  strong  aption  of 
the  medicines  employed  to  remove 
them.  In  this  state  he  sent  for  \\\b 
second  son,  then  at  Cambridge; 
the  eldest  was  at  too  great  a  di- 
stance, to  allow  a  reasonable  hope 
of  his  arrival  before  jjis  father^s 
dissolution. 

«  The  relief  which  Dr.  Clark  at 
this  time  experienced,  turned  out 
more  considerable  than  he  or  his 
medical  friends  had  dared  to  ex- 
p^t ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a 
taint  degree  of  hope  was  raised  in 
their  breasts.  The  effect  of  the 
remedies  by  which  the  action  of  the 
Rowels  was  promoted,  proved  more 
favoui-able  than  on  any  former  oc- 
pasion :  he  began  to-  take  more 
food,  and  to  sleep  a  little  better  ^ 
ffi  short,  though  nc  had  many  di- 


stressing feelings,  which  at  once  de- 
stroyed his  comfort  and  afforded 
very  strong  presumption  of  the  un- 
subdued state  of  his  disease,  he  cer- 
tainly had,  during  this  last  period, 
more  flattering  symptoms  than  in 
any  former  interval.  But  the  close  . 
of  his  suffering  was  at  hand.  Oa 
the  4th  of  April  he  was  seized  with 
bilious  vomiting,  attended  by  great 
general  irritation  of  the  system, 
and  intolerable  languor.  These 
symptoms  continued  through  a 
great  part  of  the  night,  but  were 
relieved  before  morning,  and  he 
passed  the  two  following  days 
much  in  his  usual  state.  On  the 
7th  he  had  a  similar  attack,  and  it 
became  apparent  that  ithe  disor* 
dered  state  of  his  stomach  -w^s  con. 
nected  with,  and  in  all  probability 
dependent  on,  accumulation  in  the 
bowels.  This  state  was  the  more 
alarming,  because  no  means  had 
been  neglected  to  obviate  its  recur- 
rence. The  remedies  used  to  re- 
move it,  were  not  more  effectual 
than  those  employed  for  preven- 
tion. On  the  evening  of  tlie  1 1  th, 
symptoms  of  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion manifested  themselves;  and 
though  partial  relief  was  repeatedly 
obtained,  the  inflammation  ran  its 
course  uninterrupted,  afid  termi- 
nated on  the  I9th  in  mortification* 
Under  this,  and  absolute  inanition 
from  want  of  nourishment,  he  sunie 
in  the  evening  of  diat  day.  It  is 
not  my  wish  to  dwell  on  the  sufier* 
ings  which  marked  this  last  period 
ofnis  li  fe.  Perhaps  no  state  of  dis- 
ease to  which  the  frame  is  liablei 
can  produce  any  more  difficult  to 
endure.  The  most  excruciating 
pain  was  accompanied  by,  or  a£ 
ternated  with,  that  harassing  sick- 
ness which  accompanies  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  intestines.  Opiates, 
which* for  a  time  allayed  the  sym- 
ptoms, at  length  lost  their  effect, 
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and  hhs  nights  becaftie  almost  en- 
tirely sleepless.  It  is  surprising 
that,  after  so  protracted  and  severe 
an  illness,  his  constitution  should 
have  struggled  so  long  with  these 
accumulated  evils;  and  with  sd 
small  a  portion  of  food,  that  it 
seemed  insufficient  to  support  life, 
even  if  no  morbid  action  had  been 
present  to  undermine  it.  It  would 
not  be  doing  justice  to  Dr.  Clark's 
memory  merely  ,to  say,  that  he 
bore  the  trial' with  fortitude;  in 
truth,  he  exhibited  to  the  last  the 
leading  features  of  his  character- 
warm  attachment  to  his  friends  and 
relatives,  general  benevolence,  and 
anxiety  for  the  improvement  of  his 
profession.  He  expressed,  with 
unfeigned  feeling,  his  regret  fhat 
Mrs.  Cl'<6*k  and  their  second  son 
should  have  the  pain  of  witnessing 
his  sufferings ;  and  studied,  by  au 
possible  means,  (though  they  were 
generally  defeated  by  their  sfiec« 
tionate  assiduity,)  to  remove  them 
from  the  painful  scene  at  the  most 
trying  moments.  Within  four  days 
ot  his  death,  while  labouring  under 
the  fatal  symptoms  which  indicated 
its  immediate  approach,  he  in- 
quired into  the  case  of  one  of  his 
friends  with  anxious  solicitude  ; 
examined  his  complaints  with  ap- 
parently \s  much  interest,  and  as 
uninterrupted  attentiont  as  if  he 
had  himself  been  at  ease  and  well  $ 
and  gave  his  opinion  and  directions 
with  his  accustomed  clearness  and 
precision.  Mis  atuchment  to  his 
profession  VTas  conspicuous  through 
the'  whole  of  his  illness.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  medical  topic  of  im- 
portance, had  always  tiie  effect  of 
calling,  for  the  time,  his  thoughts 
firom  his  own  situation  ;  not  were 
the  interest  and  anima^on  they  ex- 
cised, more  remarkable  than  his  per* 
feet  recollection,  unimpaired  judg- 
pient^  and  clear  discjiminatioiw 


"Dr.  Gark's  remains  were,  at 
his  own  re<pMlf,  deposited,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  in  the  church-yard 
of  Weston,  near  B^;  near  the 
grave  of  his  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Bigge,  of  Beftton  House*  near 
Newcastle. 

«  Dr.  Clark  wosi  twice  married. 
By  his  first  M^ffe,  who  was  a  widows 
he  had  two  children,- both  of  which 
died  in  early  infancy.  In  178S 
he  married  miss  Susan  Heath» 
of  Newcastle ;  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter  and  ei^ht  soth;  of 
whom  four  and  the  daughter  hav« 
with  her  survived  to  deplore  hit 
loss. 

*<  Though  it  is  chiefly  as  a  profes- 
sional man  that  I  wish  to  ofRer  Dr. 
Clark  to  the  notice  of  the  societys 
I   cannot  refrain   from  touchhig 
slightly  on  his  great  respectalMlitjr 
in  private  life»     We  there  find  hint 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father; 
a  warm  and  steady  friend,  an  im 
dulgent  master,    a  man  of  tan- 
bounded  benevolence,  and  equally' 
inaccessible  to  suspicion  and  raca* 
pable  of  practising  deceit.    -Thii 
extraordinary   simplicity   6F  dui^ 
racter  is  always  interesttdg;^  aitd 
when  united  with  great  inteueii!taa1 
powers  beconoes  peculiarly'attraci 
ttve.    Dr.  Clark  was  rathet'hastf 
in  his  temper ;  a  fault  which  is^sO 
often  connected  with  great  and  ge- 
nerous qualities,  that  it  'generwy 
meets  whh  too  much  indu%ence  in 
society;    nay,    is    often  .absurdly 
considered  as  an  indication  of  those 
virtues  with  which  it  is.  not.tinfrew 
quently  united.     He  was  a.  firm 
believer  in  Cnrinianityy  and**faad  a 
pleasure  in  remarking  dieieffiocc 
which  a  reliance  on  its  truths,  -sad 
the  practice  of  its  duties,  4iave*  in 
enabling  ^men  to  bear  the  evils  of 
life  with  resignation,  and  to  me«t 
death  with  firmness/^  -• 
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^  \  T  the  timeMoiland  resided  at 
x\.  Paddingtcm,  he  may  be.  said 
to  have  been  at  the  very  summtt  of 
his  merit,  and  also  of  his  extrava* 
fr-dxices.  He  kept  at  this  time  no 
less  than  eight  saddle-horses  at 
livery,  at  the  sign  of  the  White 
Lion,  opposite  to  his  house,  and 
was  absurd  enoueh  to  wish  to  be 
considered  as  a  horse«deaIer,  but 
unfortunately  he  did  not  Vnowfuui 
humeri  Jerrent^  quid  norty — ^wherein 
his  real  streng^  lay. — Frequently, 
horses  for  which  to-day  he  would 
give  a  purse  of  thirty  or  forty  gui- 
neas, he  would  sell  on  the  day  fol* 
lowing  for  half  that  sum,  or  per- 
haps for  less  ;  but  as  the  honest 
ftatemity  of  horse-dealers  knew 
their  man,  and  would  take  his  note 
at  two  months,  he  could  the  more 
easily  indulge  this  propensity,  and 
appear  for  a  short  time  in  cash,  until 
|>ay«day  came,  when  lo!  a  picture 
was  produced  as  a  douceur  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  notes.  Such  was  the 
practice  until  he  had  accumulated 
debts  to  an  enormous  amount,  and 
brought  himself  to  the  brink  of  that 
fatal  precipice  from  which  he  fell 

«  Hcver  to  hope  again.* 

**  This  was  one  soiu-ce  of  calamity 
which  neither  his  industry,  for 
which  he  was  remarkaMe,  nor  his 
taltntSv  which  were  rare  and  trai«- 
fcendent,  were  by  any  means  ad- 
equate to  counterpoise.  His  .wino- 
mercbent,  too,  who  was  a  gentl^- 
flil9li  in  the  diKounting  line,  would 
iometimes  obtain  a  picture  worth 
fifty  pounds  for  the  renewal  of  a 
^IL  Can  it  then  be  wondered  at, 
%rhen  thus  beset  by  picture^dealers^ 
^Qfse-dealersi   wine-merchapts,  at- 


torneys, and  a  whole  string  of 
ft  ccteras^  that  he  should  at  length 
have  sunk  under  such  accumulated 
burthens*  (^  misery  and  mischief} 
This  was  in  reality  the  fact;  he 
heaped  folly  unon  folly  with  such 
dire  rapidity,  tnat  a  fortune  of  teu 
thousand  pounds  per  ailhum  would 
have  proved  insufficient  for  the  sup* 
port  of  his  waste  and  prodigality* 

•*  It  has  been  already  observed^ 
that  no  man  was  more  accessible  to 
flattery  than  Morbnd,  and  the  more 
^oss  and  strong  the  mode  whereta 
It  was  served  up,  the  more  highly 
was  it  relished.  An  ostler,  or  post- 
boy, applauding  his  observation^ 
was  sure  to  be  touched  in  the  palm 
with  half-a-crown,  or  perhaps  to 
receive  a  pair  of  leather  breeches, 
little  the  worse  for  w^r:  his  ac- 
quaintances of  this  cast  were  so  mi- 
merous,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
driver  on  the  north  road,  withia 
fifty  miles  of  London,  that^yas  not 
known  to  him ;  nor  was  there  a 
blood-horse  of  any  note,  whose  pe- 
digree and  performances  he  could 
not  relate  with  astonishing  facility. 

f*  There  was  an  inn  at  riighgate^ 
a  flivorite  resort  of  his,  where  these 
princes^and  sovereign  judges  of  the 
whip^ .  generally  stopped  upon  their 
return  to  the  country  to  refresh 
themselves  and  their  horses.  Heie 
our  artist  used  regularly  to  take  his 
stsmd,  and  here,  indeed,  he  was 
completely  at  home ;  receiving  the 
compliments  of  every  one  that 
o£^red  them,  in  return  for  whick 
he  always,  although  very  impru- 
dently, considered  it  as  his  duty  to 
pay  the  reckoning.  . 
•  "  Frequently,  witli  a  pipe  in  his 
mouthy  he  woqid  parade  b^ore  tlie 
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door  of  the  house,  and  hail  the  car- 
riages as  tliey  passed  in  succession 
before  him  ;  and  from  being  so  well 
known,  he  was  generally  greeted 
in  retuni,  by  a  familiar  Mlute  frcm 
the  poslillipn.  The  consequence  he 
attached  to  this  species  of  homage, 
fts  an  illustration  of  his  great  merit, 
in  so  very  active  a  scene,  is  almost 
beyond  belief. 

**  Among  thes*  qualifications, 
which  determine  the  justness  of  this 
artist's  chamttetj  his  knowledge  of 
the  horse  has  been  admired  as  clear 
and  unclouded;  and,  in  truth,  it 
jconstituted  oiie  of  his  favorite  stu- 
dies. Calling  upon  the  writer  hereof 
one  morning,  Mr.  Stubbs's  work 
upon  the  anatomy  of  this  animal 
accidentally  caught  his  eye,  and  so 
strongly  riveted  his  attention,  that 
he  was  induced  to  request  the  loan 
of  it;  which  was  readily  granted. 
This  work  he  investigated  very  mi^ 
fiotely,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
best  production  he  had  ever  seen 
upon  the  subject. 

"  An  objection  has  been  taken  to 
*  Morland,  that  he  could  not  draw  a 
blood-horse  with  fire  and  accuracy. 
Connpared  with  Gilpin  or  Stubbs, 
the  charge  may  possibly  be  true, 
for  the  latter  of  these  gentlemen 
was  the  very  god  of  Morland 's 
idolatry ;  but  those  who  assert  that 
he  could  not  display  the  correct 
form  of  the  race-horse,  or  the  hunt- 
er^ must  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
pictures  which  he  adorned  with 
those  beautiful  figures,  viz.  the 
first  of  Scptemler  Morningi  and  the 
fiw  Hunting  ficceiy  engraved  by 
jB///.  The  energy  and  spirit  ema- 
ciating from  the  eye  of  the  horse, 
corresponding  to  the  (ire  of  his  pas- 
sion, in  the  nrst  of  these  pieces,  i^ 
perhaps,  as  lively  a  touch,  aild  in 
AS  fine  a  tone  of  coloring,  as  any 
pencil  has  ever  exhibited. 
.M  Before  Morland  sought  tbeptg- 


stycy  he  was  seldom  oul  o^the  siabte; 
as  he  degraded  himself  in  life,  the 
efforts  of  \i\fi  pencil  declined  in  the 
same  proportion  ;•  al|d  after  his  fa- 
culties had  become  impiured>  which 
was  some  time  antecedent  to*  his 
deaih,  his  pictures  became  washy* 
meagre,  and  unfinished  ;  iudeedt 
a  disorder  in  his  hands  had  reii- 
dered  him  incapable  of  painting, 
H.  least  for  three  years  before  h\% 
death.  In  this  dilemna  he  had  re- 
course  to  the  chalk  and  crayon  style 
of  drawing,  in  which  he  proved  as 
successful  as  at  any  former  period 
of  his  life. 

'  "  It  will  be  thought  a  little  singu- 
lar, that  whikt  his  drawings  were 
so  meritorious,  and  of  which  in 
this  work  we  have  given  sp^tmens, 
his  pictures  should  fall  so  far  short 
of  his  original  excellence :  such  is, 
nevertheless,  the  undoubted  fact* 

**  Upon  his  return  from  Leicester^ 
sliire,  he  found  his  picture  aod 
horse«dealing  friends  very  solicitous 
to. renew  their  visits:  this,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  encourage,  but 
from  that  moment  studiously  avoids 
ed  all  society,  and  with  CHily  a 
single  crony  to  hawk  his  pictures 
about  the  town,  was  invisible  for 
months  togeUier,  even  to  those" 
truly  sincere  friends  who  lamented 
his  uupurdonable  mismanagement^ 
and  would  have  zealously  pro. 
mo  ted  his  welfiure, 

'*  So  strongly  v/as  the  mind  of  this 
ill-fated  artist  impressed  wi^  the 
idea  that  he  should  come  to  inhabit 
■JL  gaol  befope  Its  dissoluliio;]|  that 
he  actually  visited  the  King's  ^ench 
prison  incog,,  to  ascertain  what^kind 
of  a  guUo  he  might  have  for  con- 
finement |  yet,  so  great  was  bW 
dread  of  the  foreseen  reality,  that 
he  declared  nothing  short  of  ab»v 
lute  necessity  should  ever  ^mp^ 
him  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  myr* 
miclous  of  tbe  laWf 
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«•  It  was  now  that  he  began  to  feel 
ihe  iU  effects  of  having  prematari- 
Ijr  involved  himself  in  debt ;  if  he 
vras  seen  to  walk  the  streets,  he 
was  sure  'to  be  dogged,  or  at  least 
he  tliought  himself  dogged  hj 
some  lurking  creditor,  before. he 
could  neach  his  hab'uation,  where, 
although  he  made  use  of  every  pre- 
caution, he  was  neverthelejis  fre- 
quently discovered ;  but,  whenever 
he  surmised  this  to  be  the  case,  he 
would  suddenly  decamii*  without 
beat  of  dmm,  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  his  trusty  dependents,  or 
HANGERS  ON,  would  be  dispatclied 
to  fetch  away  his  -  implements. 
Thus  incessantly  harassed  by  the 
apprehension  of  being  lodged  in  a 
prison,  he  thought  it  best  to  run 
the  gauntlet  through  the  four  coun- 
ties adjacent  to  the  metropolis. 

**  Amongst  the  particular  excel* 
lencies  of  Moriand  in  the  favorite 
branches  of  his  professional  pursuit, 
we  should  not  forget  to  enumerate 
his  peculiar,  and  very  nice  discrimi- 
nation of  the  female  form  in  the 
fashions  of  the  time  in  which  he  li- 
ved, so  as  to  give  precisely  what 
was  proper,  without  any  outrage 
to  nature,  or  rendering  his  objects 
uncouth,  in  forming  compansons 
of  them  with  the  fashions  of  other 
times. .  Any  prejudice  in  f.ivor  of 
a  particular  fashiori  was  by  him 
disdained.;  and  what  may  seem 
paradoxical,  although  he  dressed 
his  females  in  the  habit  of  the  day, 
most  of  them  are,  nevertheless,  just 
such  as  they  will  be  seen  and  ad- 
mired in  a  century  hence. 

"  An  early  study  of  the  works  of 
sir  JoUiua  had  taught  him  the  art 
of  avoiding  the  superfluous,  and  that 
in  order  to  pourtray  an  elegant  fi- 
gure upon  the  canvass,  it  was  abso* 
Intely  necessary  to  hit  off  a  free, 
casy^  and  unconstrained  air. 

**  Modcrm  habits  and  cestume  may 


suit  the  dauber  of  an  hour,  but  a 
superior  ambition  should  animate 
the  painter,  who,  like  Zeu^'is, 
aspires  to  paint^always  for  immorta- 
lity. Such  an  artist  must  make  his 
subjects  a  species  of  non-descnptj  by 
rendering  them  d^Ja-ftiode^  but  at 
the  same  time  contrive  them  so  that 
they  should  never  be  altogether  out 
of  fashion. 

«<  It  is  with  the  attitude  and  mo^* 
tion  of  an  elegant  woman,  as  it  \% 
with  the  fleeting  images  of  fancy, 
her  turn  and  contour  must  be 
cauglit  instantly  by  the  plirensj* 
rolling  eye  of  the  painter's  imaj^ 
nation,  or,  like  the  airy  vision,  ft 
vanishes  to  rise  no  more. 

"  We  have  before  stated  that  Mor- 
iand at  his  outset  in  life,  and  whilst 
un<fer  the  instructions  of  his  father, 
accompanied  the  old  gentleman  oti 
a  trip  to  Margate,  and  that  he 
started  there  as  a  portrait-painter, 
although  many  of  his  pieces  re- 
mained unfinished.  In  this  line, 
however,  he  was  successful  in  a 
ceriain  degree,  although  tlie  por- 
traits which  the  writer  tias  seen  are 
not  highly  to  be  commended,  at 
least,  if  that  flattery  which  charac- 
terizes the  pencil  of  modem  artist*?, 
is  to  be  infallibly  considered  as  a 
criterion  of  excellence. 

'  "  We  do  not  by  anj^means,  here, 
wish  to  insinuate  that  artists  of  the 
present  day  compromise  their  re- 
putation by  infusing  the  resem- 
blance of  knowledge  or  merit  into 
the  subjects  tliey  delineate  j  on  the 
contrary,  wc  are  inclined  to  think, 
that,  without  proper  attention  to 
some  little  degree  of  complaisance 
in  this  respect,  a  portrait-painter 
of  the  p»-esent  day  must  feel  the 
bitter  pangs  of  proud  neglect. 

«« Moriand  had  become  from  habit 
so  very  strict  u  copier  of  nature, 
that  even  if  the  depredations  of  dis-  ' 
•ase  had  distorted  the  features  of 
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the  person  who  sat  to  htm,  there  is 
cverr  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  made  a  merit  of  copy- 
ing a  defect,  if  he  could  hot  have 
produced  a  correct  likeness  j  for  it 
was  impossible  for  him  lo  resist  the 
impaUe  that  oii^ht  seize  him  at  the 
SiomenU  as  frequently  vnth  the 
jravestface  he  lias  been  seen  to 
Mint  the  most  ludicrous  subject. 
Of  his  severity  in  this;  particular 
fome  notice  is  taken  in  another  pan 
of  this  work ;  we  allude  here  to  his 
cttirical  touches  upon  the  bfamous 
productioas  of  sign<laubers  t  let  it 
ealy  be  remembered,  that  when  an 
opjkirtunity  o£Fered  of  producing  a 
lign  to  his  cottage  inn,  it  was  sure 
to  be  the  face  of  some  of  his  ac-r 

3ttaintance»  wiien  he  would  convert 
le  visage  of  his  most  intimate 
friend  into  that  of  a  dog,  a  cat,  a 
Itoui  or  at>y  other  animal  that  best 
waited  his  whim. 

'•Morland.  from  hi»  nattiral  predi- 
lection for  rural  scenery,  was  nei- 
dier  calculated  for,  nor  did  he  in 
4ny  degree  court,  this  department 
of  the  art-  What  he  performed 
was  *  in  his  younger  days,  and  ob- 
truded upon  him  by  the  necessities 
of  his  father.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  would  spontaneously  begin  a 
portrait,  but  diis  was  more  t^ 
evince  his  ability^  than  from  his  iiu 
dinaiion  to  gratify  the  party  he. 
pourtrayed.  His  best  portraits 
were  very  ixhich  in  the'  style  of 
Rembrandt,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  he  fell  into  the  same  er- 
ror with  that  celebrated  artist — of 
painting  his  subjects  older  than  they 
were. 

**  A  picture  of  Mr.  John  Bayncs, 
which  Morland  painted,  may  be 
said  more  to  resemble  Rembrandt's 
xnanner  than  even  his  own.  In  this 
piece  he  has  shown  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  that  master's  practice;  the 
coloring  and  touching  are  similari 


and  we  find  as  great  a  body  of  ma* 
tfciials  as  were  used  in  general  hj 
Rembrandt. 

"The  portrait  of  Mr.  Baynes  is  in 
appearance  considerably  older  thaoi 
tliat  gAutleman,  and  the  ioal  eniemBU 
is  most  certainly  deficient  in  whstt 
a  pon rait  ought  to  be;  still  as  ^ 
painting  it  has  infinite  merit.  Por- 
trait-pauiting,  however,  it  mtlst  be 
candidly  ^acknowledged*  was  not 
lisforte^  and  he  relinquished  it  in 
time  to  make  himself  a  painter  of 
tlie  scenery  of  his  own  country,  and 
to  qualify  himself  for  that  depart- 
ment in  which  he  blazed  forth,  in 
the  sequeU  with  unrivaQed  splen* 
dor. 

«  Rural  scenery,  althnagh  a  vast 
an,  yctt  it  must  be  allowed,  has 
its  limits ;  and  however  eJicorsivo 
the  soaring  f^icy  of  man  may  be, 
he  must,  in  order  to  please,  be  ac* 
curate  in  hi»  delineations  and  imi* 
tations  as  a  painter. 

"  In  copying  nature  we  are  some- 
times led  to  copy  a  defect,  and  in- 
deed it  is  no  very  easy  task  to  cttU 
all  that  may  jdease  the  eye,  and 
avoid  every  thing  formal  or  dis- 
torted. It  is  by  sketching  resem- 
blances of  nature  in  the  field,  and 
by  comparing  them  with  those  of 
the  painter's  representations^  that 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  determine 
the  proper  choice.  The  artbt  firom 
habit  may  ,  ascertain  what  will 
please,  but  nature  all  prolific,  has 
so  many  little,  and  comparatively; 
uninteresting  parts,  that  a  well  in* 
Structed  taste  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  the  selection. 

"  Morland,  at  his  very  outset, 
shewed  a  precocity  of  jtidgment  ; 
he  knew  that  c^eaend  ideas  were 
more  pleasing  tlnn  local  or  confined 
subjects,  and  this  principle  he  made 
his  guide,  uniting  to  rural  sdJneiy. 
all  the  characteristic  costume  an4 
excellencies  of  the  fustic      * 
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-:<*  In, delineating  the  portraits  of 
,'the  human  f^cediviiie/  hissa^- 
citj  prevented  him  frpm  copying 
the  deformities  of  natare ;  it  was 
no  particuUir  landscape  that  could 
afford  him  entire  satisfaction;  a 
voluptuary  in  his  art>  he  retained 
only  the  richest  part  of  what  he 
saw :  liaving  sipped  the  sweets  of 
the  flower  that  was  before  him^  his 
imagination,  ever  wild,  instantly 
winged  its  flight,  and  sought  a 
fresh  repast. 

*•  From  the  scenery,  which  he 
could  SjO  charihingly  represent  in 
his  tableaux,  an  apparent  presump- 
tion arises,  that  his  mind  was  in  a 
contimia,!  state  of  serenity  ;  his  ru* 
ral  subjects  possess  a  repose,  a  tran- 
Quillily  scarcely  ever  exhibited  in 
die  works  of  any  other  English 
pajiiteri  Fond  of  partial  effects, 
or  the;iccidents  of  nature,  our  coun- 
try men  appear  anxious  only  to  pro- 
duce what  is  termed  effe^iy  not  sel- 
dom giving  a  drawing  with  a  patch 
of  ligiit  in  the  centre  of  a  dark  spot. 
This  ridiculous  affectatiqn,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  style 
adopted  by.  Mr.  Turner,  has  risen 
to  suqh  a  Jieight,  as  to  disregard 
the  distinct  delineation  of  every  par- 
ticular,, bhject,  so  tliat  the  mind  is 
left*  to 'find  oi^t,  whether  such  an 
()b)ecf  is  intended  for  a  castle,  a 
rpck,  or  a  mill-stone. 

"  A  great  writer  o^^ntiquity,  Lon- 
giniis,  and  a  more  modern  author, 
upoji  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
have  both  observed,  that  obscurity 
const! lutQs  an  essential  character  of 
the  sublime.  Waving  tlic  discus- 
sion of  this  point,  the  affectation  of 
many  modern  artists  certainly  pos- 
sesses sublimity,  but  unfortunately 
this  sublimity,  or  species  of  •  dark- 
ness visible,'  has  /airly  absorbed 
all  the  beauty  wHic)i  we  expect  to 
£hd  in  this  department  of  the  art. 
Bft^  to  resume  our  subject,  clouds^ 


according  to  the  new  mediod«  are 
made  to  fall  with  such  cumbrous 
weight  upon  the  hills,  as  might  in- 
duce us  to  believe,  that  our  little 
bland  was  in  the  act  of  being  incor- 
porated with  the  sky  ;  and-  as  if  it 
were  fully  determined  to  introduce 
a  new  mythology,  woods  are  dis-  . 
tinguished  by  a  lump  of  color^ 
wimout  form,  whilst,  from  its  sud- 
den lustre  and'forky  apiieanince, 
the  representation  of  a  nver  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  but  the  zig- 
zag ]:evolutions  of  a  flash  of  lighu 
ning  I  r  * 

*<  Murky  effects  like  these  are  W» 
neath  the  painter  of  distinguished 
merit;  this  is  not  the  grand  styley 
if  we  may  be  permitted  to  apply 
this  term  to  landscape-painting, 
but  u  vile,  sombrous,  and  a£fectod 
manner,  void  of  acute  discrlminav 
tion. 

«<  We  have  already  remarked  how 
much  the  mind  of  Morland  was  at 
variance  with  his  productions;  ic 
remains  now  to  consider  how  very 
different  the  character  of  his  mir.d> 
as  exemplified  in  his  paintings,"  ap- 
pears, when  compared  with  that  of 
other  artists  in  tlie  same  depart- 
ment. The  mind  of  Morland* 
estranged  from  all  that  was  lauda* 
ble,  preyed  only  upon  all  that  wa^ 
triBing,  whilst  his  productions  were 
al>K'ays  guided  by  reason,  and  clear- 
ly beamed  forth  the  intellect  of  the 
man,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  art 
which  he  professed. 

*'  From  the  habits  which  Morland 
had  contracted,  it  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  digressing  from  the  sul^ 
ject,  to  shew  what  it  was  that  cre- 
ated so  wide  a  difierence  between 
the  man  and  his  works ;  like  to  that 
which  appears  in  the  productions  of 
Salvator  Rosa ;  the  exuberances  of 
whose  pencil  were  only  equalled 
by  his  manners ;  and,  indeed,  tliey 
hkd  so  great  an  aifinlty,  that  the 
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mind  of  socji  a  painter  might  be 
denominated  that  of  an  outlaw. 

*<  Morland,  as  we  have  already, 
seen,  \vzs  from  his  infancy  initiated 
in  the  arts,  and  by  acquiring  a  re- 
fined taste  when  young,  although 
deprated  in  morals  and  manners 
himself,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he 
was  not  able  to  vitiate  the  perfec- 
tions tliat^are  so  much  extciled  in 
his  works :  hence  we  may  infer  the 
important  consequences  which  at* 
tend  an  early  direction  of  the  stu- 
dies of  youth. 

<<  Salvator  Rosa,  savage  and  ro- 
mantic from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
his  reason,  was  in  the  character  of 
his  pictorial  parts  the  very  proto- 
type  of  our  artist :  extravagant  in 
ail  he  attempted,  he  made  tne  art 
itself  subservient  to  thesubjitt  he 
rppresented. 

**  Enthusiastic,  but  not  dignified, 
all  his  productrons  bo^  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  character  of  the 
man.  An  uncultivated  wild  was 
his  forte ;  his  figures,  which  were 
generally  banditti,  were  adapted  to 
the  country  in  which  they  were 
placed ;  even  his  most  serious  sub- 
jects, his  hermits  and  his  saints, 
were  little  better  tlian  assassins  tn 
'disguise;  and  what  strongly  proves 
that  his  studies  were  not  com- 
menced  at  such  an  early  age  as  to 
ensure  perfection  in  his  art,  his  me- 
thod 01  handUng  also  bears  the  same 
irregular  character  as  his  figures ; 
vet,  a  lofty,  capacious  genius  may 
be  traced  dirough  all  his  works. 
We  may  fitly  exclaim,  Ex  petle  Her^ 
culem!  and,  except  in  Zuccerelli  and 
Marco  Rici,  perhaps  there  was  ne- 
ver  any  thing  like  the  fiiU  majesty 
of  Salvator'shandling—grancJ,  but 
unadorned. 
<«  Morland,  from  early  tuition,  was 
taught  to  shun  what,  from  his  most 
ardent  natural  character,  he  would 
Otherwise  have  fallen  into,—- tlicse 


strong,  gbring  crron,  wliicH  ^ 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  worn 
of  Salvator  Rosa. 

**  Rosa  of  Tivoli,  who  painted 
from  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
was  likewise  much  in  the  style  of 
Morland.'  Cattle  was  his  tone  $ 
but  aiming  in  j^eral  at  powerfid 
effectf  andenaeavouring  to  imitate 
the  worst  parts  of  Jaeimo  6asan> 
he  ^eatly  tarnished  the  beauties  of 
his  pencilling,  and  his  perfections 
lie  buried  and  obscured  under 
masses  of  sliadow. 

"  There  are  several  other  masters 
who  have  traced  the  s^me  path 
which  Morland  chose,  and  /rom 
their  admirable  designs  he  profited 
much ; — ^for  brilliancy  and  clear- 
ness of  coloring  he  appears  to  have 
followed  Cuyp  ; — ^for  truth  and  ac- 
curacy of  delineation,  Paul  Potter ; 
for  grouping  and  placidity  of  sub- 
ject,  Bergham. 

"  In  the  repose  visible  in  the  pic- 
tures of  Morland,*  the  last  of  these 
masters  is  significantly  traced,  yet 
there  does  not  appear  Bergham*s 
'knowledge  in  the  painting,  of 
cows;* — every  animal,  this  one  ex- 
cepted, Morland  had  diligently  stu- 
died :  and  why  he  slioum  neglect 
this  picturesque  object,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  oar  conjecture :  per- 
haps, if  we  have  a  Bergham  in  En- 
gland, he  is  to  be  found  in  the  cu* 
nous  and  accurate  abilities  of  Mr. 
Ibbetson. 

«*  A  continued  series  of  embarrass- 
ments from  the  year  1793,  to  the 
hour  that  Morland  was  secured 
within  the  rules  of  the  King's 
Benph,  obliged  him  to  make  sad- 
den and  frequent  ^excursions  into 
the  country  f  his  greatest  elonga- 
tion from  the  metropolis  was,  ve 
believe,  to  the  city  of  York.  It  is 
much,  however,  to"  be  regretfcd 
that  drcumstancesiad  not  driven 
him  to  the  westward,  where  lake 
y  .  sceneryt 
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^enftry*  and  its  picturesque  appen- 
dages, would  have  given  a  new- 
scope  to  his  laborious  and  skilful 
pencil.  His  natural  predilection 
ibr  coast  and  water  views  when  in 
tlie  Isle  of  Wight  bears  us  out  in 
this  conjecture,  and  justifies  the 
reasons  of  our  regret* 

"  Morland's  frequent  vit»its  attlie 
back  of  that  island  made  him  known 
to  every  publican  and  fisherman 
that  resided  in  these  parts.  There 
was  in  particular  a  small  public- 
house  at  Fresh  Water  Gate,  called 
the  Cabin,  which  may  be  termed 
his  favorite  resort ;  itear  that  spof 
he  made  innumerable  sketches,  and 
indeed  through  all  the  tract  extend- 
ing from  thence  to  Blaci  Gang 
CiiM^  Undercliffey  SteephlUy  Bon^ 
churchy  and  as  far  as  ShankUn, 

"  Accident  once  brought  Morland 
and  the  writer  hereof  together  at 
the  latter  village,  when  the  artist 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  sketch-book, 
filled  with  tlie  most  exquisite  trea- 
sures. 

**  The  following  anecdote  may  be » 
inserted,  perhaps  not  improperly, 
in  this  place. — A  mutual  friend,  at 
whose  house  Morland  resided  when 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  having  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  London^  left  an 
order,  upon  his  departure,  with 
his  acquaintance  at  Cowes,  to  give 
Morland  his  own  price  for  such 
drawings  or  pictures  as  he  should 
Uiink  proper  to  send.  The  gentle- 
man, intrusted  with  this  commis- 
sion, althoiigh  highly  respectable 
both  in  his  moral  and  professional 
character,  iiad,  nevertheless,  a  very 

i'pcpmpetent  knowledge  of,  and  as 
ittie  tnie  relish  for,  the  fine  arts. 

"  Morland's  pictures,  however^ 
were  always  s^t  in  with  an  accom- 
panying sdKcitatioh  for  cash,  in 
proportion,  or,  according  to  the 
l^ttire  bf  the  subject  $ .  mese  de- 
mands were  regularly  complied 
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with,  until,  at  length,  ^  small  but 
highly-finished  drawing  was  tntns- 
mitted>  with  a  demand  of  cash  as 
Usual,  in  the  ratio  of  its  merit; 
Struck  with  the  apparent  disparity 
between  the  size  of  the  drawing, 
and  the  sum  demanded,  which 
seemed  out  of  all  proportion,  the 
conscientious  agent  positively  re- 
fused to  advance  a  shilling  upon  it, 
until  he  had  transmitted  the  draw- 
ing to  his  friend,  yrho  wa5  then  in 
London.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  nnd  instructions  were  imme^ 
diately  sent  back  to  take  rhe  draw- ' 
ing,  and  as  many  others  as  tlic  ar-. 
tist  might  ofFer  at  tfie  same  prfce. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  liberal  and 
explicit  order,  the  aeent  at  Cowes 
hastened  to  find  out  Morland,  and 
instaotly  paid  the  money,  but  not 
without  observing,  that  he  tliought 
his  friend  must  be  deranged  in  his 
intellects. 

"  At  the  present  period,  however, 
there  is  not  a  single  sketch  in  that 
collection,  but  what  would  product 
three  tfmes  its  original  cost.  So. 
much  for  the  want  of  a  just  and 
true  discrimination  as  to  tlie  nature, 
value,  and  merits  of  the  fine  arts! 

"  During  Morland's  stay  at  Yar- 
mouth, he  and  his  fellow-travellers 
were  apprehended  as  spies,  when 
the  former;  in  his  vindication,  pro- 
duced several  drawingfs  which  he 
had  just  fii[>isiied  at  Cowes;  but 
these  the  lieutenants  ingeniously 
decypheredi  as  confifmations  of 
their  guilt,  and  our  travellers  w^re 
escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  soW 
diers  and  constables  to  Newport  % 
where  being  brought,  and  sepa- 
rately Examined  before  the  bench 
of  justices,  they  were  at  length 
discharged,,  after  a  strict  injunc- 
tion to  paint  and  draw  no  inore 
during  their  abode  in  that  islahd. 

"  Upon  his  return   to  London, 

lt99,   Morland  took  lodgings  at 

E  Vauxhall, 
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Vauxhal),  and  painted  several  pic- 
tures of  ships  in  distress,  wrecks, 
and  other  subjects,  apparently  from 
scenes  oiFthe  Isle  of  Wight,  many 
of  which  he  treated  in  his  ususu* 
masterly  manner;  but,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  labor  he  lavished 
upon  them,  few  will  ever  be  deemed 
so  pleasing  as  those  executed  in  his 
more  tranquil  style*  His  land 
storms  are,  nevertheless,  pregnant 
with  spirit,  with  fine  partial  effect, 
and  accidents  of  a  more  familiar 
nature* 

"  However  the  eye  may  be  pleased 
with  his  other  pieces,  yet  they  do 
not  excite  those  sensatiotis  of  horror 
which  his  sea  tempests  never  fail 
to  present  to  the  mind;  stfU,  his 
coast  scenery  and  light  breezes 
may  be  considered  his  best  pictures. 
Conformity  to  truth  and  beautv, 
grounded  upon  the  immutable 
taws    of  Nature,    constitutes   the 

frand  predominating  feature  of  his 
est  works,  and  from  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  this  principle  he  pleased 
every  class  of  individuals. 

«*  Pictures  adapted  to  please  only 
one  class  of  persons,  frequently 
owe  tlieir  favorable  reception  to  ac- 
cident, or  to  some  local  circum- 
stance; but  where  ideas  apparently 
contrasted,  yet  still  natural,  can  be 
combined  upon  the  easel,  and  as- 
similated to  the  capacity  of  every 
*  observer,  this  effect  certainly  and 
decisively  demonstrates  the  con- 
summate skill  of  the  artist. 

"  Morland  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  reconcile  contradictions — 
his  pictures  instantaneously  struck, 
and  equally  delighted  the  correct 
eye  of  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as 
.  of  the  uninformed  spectator.  His 
superior  genius,  apparent  in  his 
grander  compositions,  may  be  re- 
sembled to  the  Moon, 

*  Scooping  from  her  meridian  heaveo, 
t>ownward  to  th«  waves.* 


"  The  mutability  of  human  afiairt 
brings  us  now  to  the  painful  task  of* 
following, Morland  into  the  hands 
of  a  baihff,  and  through  the  tpoo- 
bles  and  mortifications  of  a  prison, 
to  which  his  depravity,  still  more 
wretched,  had  brought  htm!  Yet, 
even  tjius  fallen,^  and  wallowing  in 
the  very  sty  of  filth  and  debauchery, 
his  talents  still  preserved  him  some 
friends,  whose  recommendation  and 
security  procured  him  the  rules  of 
the  Bench.  This  ill-fated  artist 
seemed  to  have  possessed  two 
minds — one,  the  animated  soul  of 
genius,  by  which  he  soared  in  his 
profession — and  the  other,  that  de- 
based and  grovelling  propensity, 
which  condemned  him  to  the  very 
abyss  of  dissipation.  Thtis  may 
he  be  justly  compared  to  the  beau- 
tiful finwer,  which  contains  within 
itself  the  two  opposite  powers  of 
healing  and  charming  the  senses, 
and  that  of  blasting  and  destroying 
life  ! 


'  Within  the  infant  rind  of   thb 

flower, 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  m6d*anm 

power, 
For  this  being  smelt,  with  that  tense 

chears  each  part. 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senict  with  the 

heart. 
Two  such  opposing  pow*rt  encamp 

there  still. 
In  man,  as  well  as  herbs— grace  and 

nide  will. 
And  where  the  latter  ispredomiaant. 
Full  soon,  the  canker  Death  eata  up 

that  plant/ 

"  Too  truly,  alas  I  was  this  veri- 
fied, and  Coo  prominently  illus* 
trated  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Morland.  Sunk,  in  this  haratbrmm^' 
or  cavern  of  misery,  he  had  the 
fullest  latitude  for  indulging  the 
influence  of  *'  rude  will,*'  to  its 
utmost  extreme  s  here  he  could 
mingle  With  such  companions  as 
were  best  adapted  to  his  wayward 
fimcy— * 
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fency — hercy  in  his  own  way,  he 
could  reign,  and  here  could  revel. 
When  the  writer  hereof  beheld  him 
thus  isurrounded  by  the  very  *f  low- 
est of  the  low,"  in  a  place  rendered 
by  dissipation  and  indolence,  more 
like  a  brotliel-house  than  the  resi- 
dence  of  unfortunate  genius,  he 
has  often  been  tempted  to  exclaim, 
in  the  Lmguage  of  tlie  poet, 
•  When  I  behold  a  genius  bri^Kt  and  lasft 

Of  tow'rinp  talents,  but  terrestrial  aims, 

Methmks  I  view  her  thrown  from  her 
high  sphere, 

The  glorioua  fragments  of  a  soni  im- 
mortai, 

With  ru'bbish  mix'd,  and  glittVing  in 
the  dust.* 
And  often  has  he  turned  his  eye 
from  the  melancholy  ^^pcctacle,  with 
tears  of  tender  pity — with  sensa- 
tions of  disgust. 

"  His  constant  co^npanion  and  fa- 
vorite in  this  CasiU  of  Indolence^ 
was  a  personage  who  went  under 
the  familiar  nick-name  of  «*  My 
Dickyj*  (of  whom  he  painted  a 
most  excellent  portrait,)  as  he  had 
a  familiar  nick-name  for  all  whom 
he  honored  with  die  luxury  of  his 
levee  festivities. 

**  Jiven  here,  in  this  miserable 
abodk,  that  spirit  of  industry  which 
averfdistinguished  him  in  his  pro- 
fession, was  not  extinguished,  and 
his  exertions  were  certainly  not 
from  compulsion,  hx  least  it  has 
been  so  asserted)  lor,  by  a  single 
day's  attention,  he  could  with  ease 
have  procured  a  week!s  competent 
provision;  the  fact  is,  that  amidst 
all  his  seeming  contempt  for  it,  and 
through  all  the  various  frolics  and 
mischances  of  his  life,  he  still  loved 
and  idolized  the  art. 

**  Whilst  in  this  place,  he  painted 
several  pictures  for  Mr.  Jones,  the 
marshal,  which  we  believe  are  still 
in  .his  possession;  also  several  for 
Mr.  Graham ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber for  dealers ;  and  a  still  larger 


number  ibr  private  gentlemen. 
The  late  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Bow* 
street,  had  a  pretty  large  collection 
painted  by  Morland,  during  the 
time  of  his  confinenient.  One  of 
these  was  a  straw-yard,  very  highly 
finished;  and  to  give^  any  degree  of 
interest  to  such  a  subject,  it  was 
indispensably  necessary,  that  very 
particular  attention  should  be  be- 
stowed on  every  part  of  it.  On 
one  of  the  upper  rails  of  the  rack, 
on  which  a  raven  is  placed,  there 
appears  written,  in  large  characters^ 

*^  NO    MORE  STRAV-YARDS  FOR  ME. 

**  o.  morland/' 

"  This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  his  slighting,  or 
appearing  to  slight,  the  art,'  al- 
though it  might  merely  express  his 
distaste  for  one  particular  subject. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  his.  cus- 
tomers flocked  round  him,  he  neg- 
lected one  essential  part — ^the  fi- 
nishing ;  some  who  had  purchased 
his  works  unfinished,  procured 
some  second  hand  to  glaze  up  the 
fore-grounds,  but  this  has  chiefly 
lain  amon?  the  picture-dealers,  . 
whose  skill  m  supplying  half-worn 
landscapes,  with  new  skies,  and  in 
cracking  and  varnishing  historical 
pictures  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  antiquity,  can  only  be  rivalled 
by  certain  of  the  productions  of 
the  new  school  of  landscape  paint-* 
ing. 

"  Morland,  whilst  in  confinement, 
retained  still  a  strong  tincture  of 
the  same  vanity  by  which  he  had 
ever  been  distinguished,  and  which 
often  placed  him  in  awkward  or  ri- 
diculous situations.  Shutting  his 
eyes  upon  his  own  absurdities,  he 
thought  the  world  would  be  equally 
complacent,  for,  altliough  it  was  a 
fact  of  general  notoriety,  that  he 
was  confined  within  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench,  he  would  be 
E  2  conceited 
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conceited '  enough,  when  upon  a 
day-rule  in  term-time,  to-ride  from 
house  to  house,  in  the  country- 
round  London,  where  he  would 
strenuously  contradict  the  report 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  after- 
wards, With  a  celerity  which  he 
was  famed  for  when  on  horseback, 
return  to  town  and  exhibit  himself 
at  every  wretched  low  pot-house 
lie  had  formerly  resorted  to, 

"  Unluckily,  upon  some  of  these 
occasions^  LthU  Flannegan^  habited 
as  his  servant,  has  been  l^nown  to 
betray  his  master,  by  putting  in 
his  claim  to  a  share  of  the  conver- 
sation, which  he  would  usher  in 
with — *  Give  me  have,  Mr,  Mor^ 
land — I  remember  ven  Ivas  an  officer 
in  the  Fleet.*  8tc. 

**  Morland,  when  distressed,  was 
not  barren  in  expedients.  Upon 
some  occasions  he  might  even  be 
considered  as  witty.  The  writer 
remembers  once,  a  brother  artist 
coming  in  carelessly,  the  slovenli- 
ness  of  whose  dress  was  an  exact 
contrast  with  Morland's,  begged 
leave  to  sit  down,  saying  he  was 
*  a-hungry  and  a-iircS — to  which 
Morland  instantly  replied — *  Very 
badly  aVired  indeed !" 

"  A  whimsical  story  has  been  cir- 
culated respecting  his  readiness  at 
finding  out-  resources,  and  which 
wears  every  apparent  mark  of  au- 
thenticity. 

"  Upon  his  departing  from  Deal, 
where  he  had  been  making  sketches 
of  the  coast,he  returned  to  town  on 
foof,  accompanied  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Williams,  the  engra- 
ver. The  extravagant  humours  of 
the  preceding  evening,  distressing 
to  relate,  had  rendered  the  exche- 
quer penny  less.  Morland  felt  a 
craving  appetite  for  sotne  refresh- 
ment, but  the  great  difficulty  was 
how  to  procure  it.  Observing  a 
Igw-built  house  by  the  road-side. 


over  which  was  placed  an  animid 
intended  for  a  bull,  Morland, 
who  yras  seldom  at  a  loss  for  en- 
tering a  public-house,  soon  intro- 
duced himself,  and  under  pretence 
of  enquiring  his  way,  expressed  his 
surprize  to  the  landlord,  that  he 
did  not  renew  his  sign,  which  time, 
it  seems,  had  nearly  defaced.  Bo- 
niface alledged  his  inability  to  get 
it  repaired  on  account  of  the  charge, 
at  the  same  time  observing,  that 
it  was  good  enough  for  his  humble 
dwelling;  but,  upon  Morland's o& 
ferine  to  paint  him  a  new  one  for 
five  snillings,  he  immediately  ac- 
quiesced, and  commissioned  him 
to  make  a  trial  of  his  skill.  Here, 
however,  a  new  difficulty  occurred: 
Morland  was  without  utensils, 
which  could  riot  be  procured  at  a 
smaller  distance  than  Canterbury, 
to  which  place  (not  without  some 
difficulty)  the  landlord  was  per- 
suaded to  send.  In  the  mean  time 
the  travellers  had  bespoke  a  dinner, 
and  had  exhausted  several  pitchers 
of  good  ale,  with  at  least  a  quan- 
tum sufficit  of  spirits,  all  which  could 
only  be  paid  for  by  painting  the 
sign.. 

**  The  reckoning,  however,  before 
the  bull  was  finished,  instead  of 
five  shillings,  the  sum  contracted 
for,  had  increased  to  ten^  and  the 
chagrined  landlord  reluittantTy  suf- 
fered the  travellers  to  depart  upon 
Morland's  explaining  who  he  was, 
and  promising  to  call  and  pay  the 
landlord  at  a  future  day. 

"  About  three  years  before  his 
death,  Morland  received  a  severe 
stroke  from  the  palsy»  whicb  so 
heavily  shook  his  whole  frame, 
both  intellectual  and  corporeal,  that 
sometimes  whilst  in  the  act  of  paint- 
ing, he  would  fall  back  senseless 
into  his  chair — at  other  periods, 
he  would  sleep  for  hours  together; 
His  left  hand,  also,  was  so  much 
inflamed 
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inflamed  as  to  disable  him  from 
holding  the  implements  of  his  pro* 
fession. 

«*  One  consequence  of  this  disorder 
was,  that  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  '  draw  in  pencil  and  in 
chalk",  Some  of  which  he  used  to 
tint  lightly.  From  hence  the  coun- 
try lias  been  enriched  with  draw- 
ings of  a  superior  description,  and 
in  a  style  at  once  bold,  original, 
and  new, 

**  These  may  be  even  termed  a 
school  of  arts  to  direct  the  liberal 
studies  of  young  draughtsmen,  ^ 
many  of  them  have  been  engraved 
in  chalk,  which  approximates  the 
nearest  to  his  own  style,  and  which 
appears  to  be  the  best  method  of 
imparting  to  his  works  the  spirit 
which  they  obviously  require. 

We  come  now  to  conclude  this 
"  strapge,  eventful  history ;"  but 
first  order  obliges  us  to  pursue  the 
subject  of  this  narration  briefly  to 
the  moment  of  his  death.  The  last 
insolvent  act  restored  him  to  so- 
ciety ;  he  still,  however,  continued 
set  his  former  residence  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  chiefly  associating 
with  the  lowest  myrmidons  of  legal 
drudgery,  until  a  family  disagree- 
ment caused  him  to  separate  from 
bis  wife,  when  he  took  up  his  resi- 


dence with  a  sheriflP^  ofiicer  in 
Rolls-buildings,  for  whom  he  af- 
tervvards  painted  several  pictureS| 
and  in  whose  official  capacity  he 
once  degraded  himself  so.  far  as  to 
become  coadjutor. 

"  At  length  he  was  taken  in  exe- 
cution by  a  Marshalsea-court  writ, 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Attwell,  Air- 
street,  where  having  swallowed  a 
large  quantity  of  spirits,  this  un- 
fortunately produced  a  fever,  and 
speedily  terminated  his  existence, 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  in  the  very 
extreme  of  wretchedness,  penury, 
and  distress. 

"  Thus  departed  George Morland ! 
that  remarkable  and  excellent  mas- 
ter of  his  art,  whose  professional 
life,  contemplated  from  the  bril- 
liant side,  will  doubtless  prove  to  his 
brethren  of  the  palette,  that  liow- 
ever  inspired  by  genius,  without  se- 
dulous application,  perfection  must 
not  be  expected :  and  may  the  ri- 
sing generation  be  instructed  from 
his  fate,  that  eenius  itself,  jiowever 
original,  or  all  the  high  qualities 
found  in  a  consummate  artist,  will 
never  shield  the  possessor  from  mi- 
sery, unless  accompanied  by  that 
prudence,  temperance,  and  inte- 
grity which  can  alone  insure  re^ 
spect,  esteem,  and  admiration !'' 
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[From    Dr.    Houlton's    Letter    to    Mr.    Raymond,   inserted   in 
Mr.  Raymond's  Life  of  him.] 

**  TT  was,  to  the  best  of  my  re-  ten  years  old,  standing  at  an  hum- 

JL  collection,  in  the  year  17S6,  ble  book-shop  in  Dublin,  andread.^ 

that  chance  brought  me  acquaint-  ing  Longinusin  the  original  Greek 

cd  with  young  Dermody.     Hap-  text,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised"  at 

pening,  one  day,  to  notice  a  little  the  occurrence.     I  entered  mtoa 

country-looking  boy,  meanly  ha-,  conversation  with  him,   and  soon 

^ked,  and  evidently  not  more  than  found  him  an  adept  in  that  lan- 

E  3  guage. 
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guage.  I  asked  Kim  home  to  dine 
with  me.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion t  informing  me  that  his  name 
was  Thomas  Dermody;  and  that 
his  father  was  a  schoolmaster  in 
the  county  of  Clare  5  whom,  from 
a  particular  cause,  lie  had  abrupt- 
ly quitted,  and  begged  his  way 
'  to  Dublin,  where  he  had  arrived 
only  a  short  time  since. 

**  During  dinner,  on  whatever 
subject  was  started  I  found  him  in- 
telligcnL  He  conversed  in  such 
nervous  language,  with  such  a 
measured  pronunciation,  pertinen- 
cy of  remark,  and  justness  of  ob- 
servation, tljat  I  could  not  but 
contemplate  him  as  an  infant  phi- 
losopher, or  si»  a  little  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  mind.  To  my 
greater  surprise,  he  informed  me 
lat  he  haa  been  an  usher  in  his 
father's  Latin  and  Greek  school 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  had 
commenced  that  duty  at  eight 
years  of  age.  *  Then,*  exclaimed 
1,  *  you  are  doubtless  conversant 
with  most  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  that  are  generally  read  in 
those  seminaries.^  He  answered 
that  he  was ;  and  that  if  I  had  any 
such  in  the  house,  he  would  at- 
tempt to  convince  me  of  it.  I 
produced  Horace  and  Homer, 
when  he  speedily  proved  that  they 
were  among  his  very  iiitimate  ac- 
quaintance. I  remarked  to  him, 
Uiat  his  application  must  have  bcea 
immense.  He  modestly  answer- 
ed, that  he  was  more  ready  to 
ascribe  any  proficiency  he  had  at- 
tained to  his  father's  assiduity  in 
instructing  him ;  he  .having  put 
him  into  the  Latin  Accidence  at 
four  years  of  age,  and  unremitting- 
ly  made  him  pursue  his  learning 
(even  amidst  the  drudgery  of  his 
ushership)  from  the  above  early 
period  till  the  day  he  left  him.7~ 


I  trust  you  will  not,  sir,  think  m« 
too  minute*;  since,  in  characters 
of  extraordinary  genius,  every  trait 
of  their  earliest  emanations  of 
mind  generally  becomes  no  less  a 
matter  of  curiosity  than  of  intercst- 

«  I  now  took  the  opportunity  to 
say  to  h'/Hf  that  as  he  appeared  to 
be  quite  unsettled,  I  should  deem 
it  the  greatest  obligation  if  he 
would  make  my  house  his  resi- 
dence, till  some  better  and  more 
itgreeable  situation  could  be  ob- 
tained for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  He  accepted  my  offer 
with  maay  expressions  of  grati* 
tude  :  and  said  he  would  go  to  the 
place  where  he  had  slept  for  a 
night  or  two,  to  inform  the  people 
ot  my  invitation;  and  return  in 
the  evening,  and  brin?  with  him 
some  manuscripts  whicn  he  wished 
to  submit  to  my  inspection.  In 
the  mean  time  I  ordered  an  apart<< 
ment  to  be  prepared  for  his  accom- 
modation,' ana  waited  with  no 
small  impatience  the  return  of  my 
wonderful  little  guest.  He  ap« 
peared  at  supper-time,  and  pre- 
sented me.with  a  bundle  of  papers 
whic|^  he  begged  me  to  read  at 
my  leisure;  and  after  some  re* 
freshment  said,  that  as  he  was  fa<« 
tigued,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
to  retire  to  rest.  I  must  confess,  I 
was  so  anxious  to  inspect  die  ma- 
nuscripts he  had  put  into  my  hands, 
that  I  immediately  ordered  the 
servant  to  shew  him  to  his  room, 
and  wished  him  a  good  night. 

"  And  new,  sir,  not  having  the 
least  presentiment  tliat  he  was 
about  to  display  a  talent  of  natural 
genius,  nearly  as  prominent  as  his 
qualifications  in  acquired  learning, 
fancy  to  yourself  my  addtponal 
surprise,  when  I  discovered,  on 
opening  this  bundle  of  manuscripts, 
that'  tliey  were  poetical  works  by 
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this  boy  of  tfcn  years  of  age ;  con- 
sisting of  a  variety  of  translations 
and  sonnets,  with  the  head-piece 
to  each  *  By  Thomas  Dermody.*. 
The  translatioiis  I  perceived  to  be 
detached  portions  from  Virgil  and 
Horace.  The  version  was  more 
distinguished  for  a  closeness  of 
translation,  to  express  the  strict 
sense  of  the  respective  authors, 
than  for  that  freedom  and  those 
little  graces  in  version,  which  the 
idiom  of  the  English  language 
would  have  admitted,  and  which 
I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  more 
mature  years  and  practice  would 
have  effected  in  him.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  pleasure 
I  received,  when  I  began  to  per- 
use his  sonnets ;  in  which  his  mind 
Ivas  unshackled,  and  his  natural  ge- 
iiius  at  fall  liberty  to  take  its  youth- 
ful flights  into  the  region  of  Poesy. 
A  justness  of  expression  and  sen- 
timent, an  appropriate  imagery 
(particularly  in  three  or  four  pas- 
toral pieces),  an  ease  and  sv/eet- 
ness  of  versification,  together  with 
the  strictest  accuracy  of  rhymes, 
pervaded  the  whole  of  the  produc- 
tions that  were  the  offspring  of  his 
own  brain. 

"  At  breakfast  next  mommg  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  done  h£m  the 
favour  to  inspect  any  of  his  manu- 
scripts. *  Every  one  of  them,'  said 
I,  <  before  I  went  to  bed.*—*  Then, 
sir,'  observed  he,  *  I  fear  I  kept 
you  up  late/— ^Not  so  late,  I  as- 
sured him,  as  I  wished;  as  my 
only  regret  was,  that,  instead  of 
translating  merely  detached  parts 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  he  had  not 
completed  a  Ceorgic,  an  Eneid, 
an  Epistle,  or  a  Satii*e.  He  an- 
swered, that  he  made  the  versions 
as  partitular  passages  struck  him  ; 
and  that  he  meant  hereafter  to 
complete  them,  particularly  Ho* 


race's  Art  of  Poetry.  I  then  in* 
formed  him,  that  I  was  much  de^ 
lighted  with  his  sonnets;  and 
greatly  so  with  the  one  entitled 
*  The  Sensitive  Linnet,'  of  which 
I  begged  him  to  give  me  permis- 
sion to  take  a  copy  to  shew  to  a 
friend  or  two.  He  replied,  I  was 
welcome  to  do  so :  but  he  would 
take  the  liberty  to  request  that  I 
would  not  give  a  copy  of  it ;  as 
perhaps,  one  time  or  other,  he 
might  venture  to  send  some  of  his 
littJe  pieces  to  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine.  I  assured  him  it  ;5hould 
remain  with  me.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  observation,  1  should  cer- 
tainly have  desired  copies  of  seve- 
val  others  of  these  early  produc- 
tions. Yet,  could, I  have  taken  a  . 
peep  into  futurity,  and  then  fore- 
seen his  premature  loss  to  the  lite- 
rary world,  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  possess  myself  of  more 
copies  without  making  suit  to  him 
for  the  pel-mission. 

«  I  asked  him  whether  the  son- 
net  of  *  The  Sensitive  Linnet'  was 
a  fiction,  or  occasioned  by  any 
real  occurrence.  He  answered, 
tliat  there  was  at  least  as  much 
truth,  as  of  poetic  licence  in  it. 
He  then  statbd  the  following  par* 
ticulars  ;  which,  though  on  a  suls- 
ject  really  pathetic,  were  delivered 
by  him  with*  such  an  archness  of 
countenance,  that  it  was  not  pos^ 
sible  for  me,  during  the  narrative, 
to  repress  a  smile.  His  account 
of  the  occasion  of  the  sonnet  was, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  li.- 
terally  as  follows :  *  That  a  young 
lady  pf  his  acquaintance,  residing 
at  Ennis,  was  very  fond,  of  a  lin- 
net ;  and  the  linnet  appeared  equal- 
ly fond  of  the  young  miss :  but 
the  young  lady  soon  got  a  sweet- 
heart ;  when,  instead  of  singing  to 
the  linnet,  she  sung  to  her  lover. 
E  *  The 
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The  poor  hire]  seamed  to  feel  this 
neglect  of  Its  mistress.  At  length 
tlie  lover  proved  false,  which  put 
miss  deeply  in  the  dumps  ;  the  lin- 
net, froni  sympathy  (he  supposed), 
grew  dumpish  also,  and  speedily 
died:  and  the  young  lady>  whether 
for  tlie  loss  of  her  sweetlieart  or  of 
her  bird  (he  coiild  not  say  which), 
appeiired,  when  he  left  the  court- 
try,  in  a  very  fair  ^vay  of  follow- 
ing her  linnet:  that  the*  subject 
struck  his  fancy  ;  and  induced  him 
to  con^ose  these  few  sianzas,  with 
some  other  little  pieces,  during  his 
,  late  journey  to  Dublin/ 

**  The  following  is  an  exact  tran- 
script of  t>.e  copy  Ttook  of  the  son- 
net ;  which,  though  marked,  in 
every  line,  with  great  simplicity  of 
thought  and  diction,  will  inclin€| 
you,  I  imagine,  to  join  me  in  opi- 
nion, that  It  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  pen  of  a  writer  of  dou-? 
ble  the  age  of  our  then  very  juve- 
nile poet.  You  wiir  perceive  that 
he  makes  the  lady  address  tlig 
linnet: 


« THE  SENSITIVE  LINNET, 
'My  fond  social  linnet,  to  thee 

"Syhiit  dear  winning  charms  did  belong  I 
On  my  hand  thou  wouUl'st  carol  wit  h^iee, 

Oa  mv  bosom  attend  to  my  song. 
Sweet  bu-d,  in  return  for  my  strain, 
l^iou  warbledst  thy  own  o'er  again. 

Love,  jenlous  a  bird  should  thin  share 
My  affections,  shot  speedy  his  dart': 

To  my  swain  now  I  sunjf  evry  air ; 
The  linnet  soon  took  it  to  ficart. 

Sweet  bird,  in  how  plaintive  a  strain 

Thou  warbledst  thy  own  jealous  paiii ! 

But  faithlcs-J  my  lover  I  found  \ 
And  ia  ^ain  to  forget  him  I  tried : 

The  liniiet  pcrceivM  my  licirt's  woi*id  ; 
He  siclcen'd,  he  droojVd.  and  he  died.' 

Sweet  bird,  wijy  to  deatli  yield  Vhe strain? 

TU^  tAn\g  would  have  lighcen'd  my  pain. 

Dear  linnet,  I'll  pillow  thy  head; 

In  down  will  I  coffin  thy  breast ;     * 
And  when  thy  sad  mistress  is  doad, 

Tojjcthcr  in  pence  we  will  re»t. 


Sweet  bird,  h6w  Ul-fated  our  strain) 
We  shall  warble,  ala»  \  ne*«r  again/ 

"  Day  after  day  did  our  juvenile 
literary  hero  add,  in  some  wa7%  or« 
othert  to  my  admiration  of  his  ta- 
lents. His  conversation,  in  parti-j 
Gular,  was^  frequently  disunguish- 
ed  for  observation  so  much  beyond 
his  years,  tliat  at  length,  whenever 
he  was  about  to  spea«:,  I  expected 
to  hear  something  worthy  of  ma- 
tured abilities.  After  about  a  fort- 
night'^ acquaintance  with  him,  and 
when  we  began  to  be  on  a  familiar 
footing,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  know 
his  favourite  authors  among  the 
Latin  classics.  *  He  answered,  Vir- 
C^il  and  Horace ;  that  he  preferred 
tlie  Georgics  of  tlie  former  to  his 
Eneid,and  the  Epistles  and.  Art  of 
Poetry  of  the  latter  to  any  otiier 
of  his  works.'  In  discoursing  'a  iJi 
him  concefning  the^^e  poeu,  I 
found  likewise  that  he  was  not  a 
little  conversant  with  several  of 
their  annotiitors  ;  particularly  Sca- 
liger  and  madame  Dacier.  Nari 
sir,  you  may  think  it  scarcely  cre- 
dible, but  he  absolutely  questionedf 
in  a  few  instances,  which  he  one 
day  specified  (but  which  I  have  in 
vain  atteippted  to  recollect),  tlie 
justness  of  their  annotations,  I 
asked  whe^lier  he  did  not  think 
it  somewhat  bold  in  him  to  make 
so  free  with  characters  of  eminence. 
He  replied,^  that  he  did  not  per- 
ceive any  great  freedon>  in  expiess* 
ing  his  own  conviction ;  particu- 
larly as  critics  were  of  opw'uon  that 
even  Homer  himself  sometimes 
nodded. 

"  From  the  maimer  which  inark- 
ed  his  delivery  of  this  last  observa- 
tion (for  his  pkysiognomy  and  even 
his  gestures  now  became  sabjects 
of  interest  to  me),  I  discovered  ia 
his  constitution  a  spark  of  impa- 
'    '    •  tlencc 
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tience  under  gentle  rebuke;  and 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  a 
lew  days  subsequent  to  this  con- 
versation, tended  to  confirm  the 
opinion  I  had  formed.  The  mat* 
ter  was  this :  The  chief  deficiency 
to  be  found  in  his  Latin  classical 
attainments,  was  now  and  then  a 
false  prorftmciation  of  a  word  in 
point  of  quantity  ;  and  this  1  inti- 
mated to  him  one  day  whjle  he  was 
reading  an  ode  of  Horace.  I  instant- 
ly perceived  a  momentary  scowl 
on  his  brow ;  but,  quickly  dispers- 
ing it,  he  said,  that  *  the  great 
variety  of  measures  which  the  odes 
of  Horace  displayed,  occasioned 
him  perhaps  to  nuike  the  slip.* — 
f  Come,  come,  my  friend,*  cried  I^ 
'  honestly  confess,  that  in  your  ra- 
pid pursuit  of  learning,  you  some- 
times overleapt  your  Prosodia  and 
Gradus.*  The  scowl  returned ; 
and  he  replied  somewhat  peevishly 
I  thought,  *  Well,  sir ;  I  don't 
think  that  I  am  too  old  to  amend 
inf  error/7— *  Certainly  not,  my 
dear  friend  :  but  excuse  me  ;  for  I 
am  really  anxious  to  see  the  uU 
most  correctness  in  all  poinis,  in  a 
genius  of  such  early  and  great 
promise/ 

"  About  this  time  an  incident 
took  place,  which,  I  flatter  myself, 
you  will  not  deem  uninteresting. 
Happening  to  meet  a  t^entleTnan  of 
my  acquaintance,  a  Mr.  French, 
who  was  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  I  informed  him  that  I  had  . 
4  literary  prodigy  at  my  house  :  a 
boy  ten  years  ol4»  who  not  only 
"had  Horace  and  Homer  at  his  fin* 
ger's  end,  but  possessed  a  strong 
natural  vein  for  poeticd  composi- 
tion. Mr.  French,  thinking  me 
perhaps  somewhat  tdn  warm  in  my 
apcount  of  his  abilities,  asked  me 
whether  I  had  not  a  vein  of  jocu- 
larity. *  Come,  and  see  the  boy,' 
J  replied  J   'and  he  'vl'ill  astonish 


you.'  ..My  friend  promised  to  call 
on  me  soon.  On  returning  home, 
I  informed  Dermody  that  a  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance,  a  man 
of  learning,  purposed  to  pay  me  a 
visit,  in  order  to  have  ^n  interview 
with  him  ;  and  that  I  wished  him 
to  be  as  collected  as  possible  on  the 
occasion,  as  my  credit  respecting 
himself  was  much  concerned.  The 
next  day  Mr.  French  called,  while 
Dermody  had  gone  to  take  a  walk 
in  the  College-park.  He  brought 
with  him  a  Horace  of  the  small 
Ekevir  edition,  and  seemed  much 
disappointed  at  not  meeting  our 
young  hero  within.  .  lii  a  few  mo-  >* 
ments,  however,  Dermody  return- 
ed ;  and  I  presented  him  to  Mt*. 
French.  On  seeing  a  lad  of  so  ex- 
tremely youtliful  an  aspect;  of  a 
delicate  make,  and  small  size,  and 
with  a  little  frilled  shirt-collar  open; 
in  short,  of  an  appearance,  in  every 
external  point  ot  view,  almost  in- 
fantine ;  my  friend  said  to  me  in  a 
low  voice,  *  Pshaw !  it  is  impossi- 
ble/—* Try  him,'  cried  T.  Mr. 
French  took  out  his  little  Horace ; 
and  addressing  DermOdy,  told  him 
that  *  he  had  an  acquaintance  of 
his,  as  he  understood,  in  his  hand.* 
Dermody,  noticing  the  small  size 
of  the  book,  whispered  me,  that 
he  fancied  the  gentleman  was 
going  to  exercise  him  in  the  Latin 
Accidence.  But  when  my  friend 
handed  him  the  book,  and  he  per- 
ceived it  was  Horace,  it  is  not  pos-' 
sible  to  describe  the  animation  of 
the  boy's  countenance.  Scarcely 
conceiving  that  so  diminutive  a  vo* 
lunie  could  contain  all  Horace's 
works,  his  eyes  •  and  fingers  were 
equally  rapid  in  turning  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  book.  At 
length,  finding  it  complete,  he  ex-  * 
claimed  to  Mr.  French,  «  Bless  me, 
sir  !  this  is  muUum  in  parvo  indeed ; 
but  it  is  without  notes,  I  perceive.* 

_«By 
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— vBy  the  accounts  I  have  receiv- 
ed/ answered  Mr.  French,  *you 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  notes.* 
Dermody  made  him  a  bow  for  the 
compliment. 

"Mr.  French,  eager  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity,  now  asked  him  to 
construe  any  ode  he  liked.  Der- 
inody  closed  the  book,^  returned  it 
to  Mr.  French,  and  begged  Aat  he 
himself  would  fix  on  an  ode.  He 
then  opened  the  volume,  and  pre- 
sented Dermody  with  the  eleventh 
ode  of  the  first  book ;  observing 
to  him  that  it  was  a  very  short  one. 
*  The  more  suitable,  sir,'  answered 
Dermody  with  a  smile,  *  to  a  little 
scholar.*  Our  young  hero,  seeing 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  on  the  table, 
guided,  that,  <  with  the  gentleman's 
pern^ission,  he  would  write  a  trans- 
iation  of  the  ode.*  Mr.  French 
approved;  when  I  desired  Der- 
mody  to  let  it  be  not  a  close,  but 
a  fiee  translation.  The  boy  seat- 
ed himself  at  the  table,  with  tlie 
ode  before  him  ;  and  Mr.  French 
apd  myself  took  a  book  to  amuse 
us  while  he  was  employed,  as  well 
as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
^rving  him.  I  desired  my  friend 
to  look  at  his  w^atch ;  he  did  so : 
and  in  nine  minutes  Dermody 
came  and  presented  him  wi^h  the 
translation ;  which  we  found,  to 
our  agreeable  surprise,  to  be  a  po- 
etical one. 

"  Before  I  state  to  you  the  ver- 
sion he  had  so  speedily  executed, 
and  of  which  I  afterwards  pro- 
cured a  copy  from  Mr.  French, 
permit  me  to  introduce  it  with  the 
original  text;  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion that  took  place  between  my 
friend  and  Dermody  respecting 
some  particular  passages  in  ic 
The  Latin  ode  is  as  follows ; 


'  Tu  ne  quaesieris  (scire  nefu)  quem  mifaf* 

quern  tibi, 
Finem  Dl  dederiatyLeuconoe;  nee  Baby- 

loniof 
Tcnt^is  numeros:   ut  meiiiu»  quicquid 

crit,'pati; 
Seu  plures  hyemes,  scu  tribuit  Jupiter 

ultimam, 
Qux  nunc  oppositls  debiliut  pumicibas 

mare 
Tyrrhenum.  Sapias,  vina  liqites,  et  spatio 

brcvi 
Spem  longam  reseces.    Dum  loqiiimor* 

fugerit  iavi'da 
JExats:  carpedicm,  quam  minimum  cxe* 

dula  pMtera* 

TRANSLATION. 

*  Thy  search,  Leuconoe,give  o'er  t 
For,  know,  't  it  impious  to  explore 
When  Death  shall  summon  at  thy  gate; 
Nor  ask  astrologers  thy  fate. 

Life's  storms  more  firmly  thou  It  sustain. 
If  thou  incurious  wilt  remain 
Whether,  by  potent  Jove's  decrecj 
Tyrrhenian  floods  thou  'It  live  to  see 
Rebound,  one  winter's  reign,  or  more. 
Against  thy  mansion's  rock-worn  shore.  - 
Be  wise ;  and,  from  life's  little  Act, 
Thy  hopes  of  lenfthen'd  bliss  contract : 
For  while  we  speak  time  flies  apace;      1 
Quick,  quick,  the  present  joy  embrace,  > 
Nor  trust  to-morrow's  flatt'nng  face.*     J 

**  Mr.  French,  having  read  the 
foregoing  with  evident  marks  of 
admiration  and  surprise,  asked 
Dermody  what  induced  him  to 
translate  quem  tibi  Jinem  by  *  When 
Death  shall  summon  at  diy  gate  ?• 
— *From  a  passage,  sir,*  replie4 
Dermody,  <  in  Horace^s  fourth  ode 
of  the  first  book.' — *  I  thought  so/ . 
cried  Mr.  French  ;  *  it  was  for  that 
very  reason  I  asked  you  the  que$» 
tion.  Pray,  repeat  the  piissage  as 
well  as  you  recollect  it.'  Dermo* 
dy  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
quoted : 

Pallida  Mors  cquo  pulsat  pcde  panpcmm 
tabemas, 

Regumque  turres.' 

*  Right|  my  dear  boy !'  exclaimed 
Mr.  French;  and  with  rapture 
again  shook  him  by  the  band. 

••My 
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"  My  friend  now  took  me  aside^ 
and  intimated  tliat  there  was  an 
expression  in  die  translation  which 
seemed  to  imply  geographical 
knowledge,  and  likewise  an  histo- 
rical anecdote  which  (he  must  con- 
fess) he  did  not  recollect;  and 
therefore  was  inclined  to  ask  the 
boy  anotlier  question  or  two,  •  Do 
not/  I  said,  *  be  too  hard  with 
him ;  you  ought  to  be  content  with 
his  ready  vd^sion  (.f  the  ode/ — 
*  But  I  am  corildent/  resumed 
Mr,  French,  *from  what  I  have 
already  heard  and  jseen,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  ansv.cr  nric' — 'Then 
gratify  your  inclination,'  I  replied. 
—Mr.  French  retamed  to  his  seat, 
and  asked  Dermody,  *  what  was 
his  reason,  as  the  ode  does  not  spe- 
cify any  particular  shore  where  the 
Mediterranean  sea  beat,  why  he 
fixed  it  at  a  spot  where  he  seemed 
to  think  that  Leuconoe  had  a  man- 
sion.' Dermody  answered,  <he 
was  sure  it  was  unnecessary  to  in-i 
form  him,  that  Italy  stretched  out 
between  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  and 
Mare  Adriaticum;  and  that  a 
French  critic  was  of  opinion  that 
Leuconoe  had  a  handsome  house 
on  the  Italian  shore,  for  the  safety 
of  which  she  was  apprehensive 
fi-om  the  violence  of  the  winter's 
storm  and  wave.'  Mr.  French 
asked,  to  what  critic  he  alluded. 
Dermody  replied,  *  he  could  not 
mention  his  name;  but  that  he 
perfectly  recollected,  from  a  note 
he  had  read  in  Francis's  Horace, 
that  the  critic  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Belles-^jttrej.'  Mr. 
French  justly  remarked,  that  *  whe- 
ther the  French  critic  was  right  or 
not  in  his  judgment,  it  did  the  boy 
much  credit  to  have  noticed  his 
opinion,  and  justified  him  in  giving 
the  passage  that  freedom  oftfans- 
lation  which  he  had  employed.' 

**  My  iriendf  having  agsan  rea4 


die  translation,  intimated  to  Der- 
mody that  he  had  omitted  noticin? 
the  vIna  Uques*  Dermody  replieo^ 
with  much  archness  of  counte- 
nance, that  ^  he  made,  the  omission 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  unfashionable 
to  suggest  to  ladies  of  modera 
days,  til  at  a  fine  Roman  lady  de- 
scended to  such  housewifery  as  that 
of  filtring  wines ;  and  secondly,  as 
it  was  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  ode  that  Leuconoe  was  very 
inquisitive,  our  unlearned  wits  per- 
hnps  would  say  that  after  filtring 
the -wines  she  doubtless  had  the 
curiosity  to  taste  freely  of  them/ 
At  this  observatioQ,  and  from  tlio 
droll  manner  in  which  Dermody 
made  it,  Mr.  French  could  not 
contain  himself.  He  held  his  sides 
with    laughter;    and  exclaimed: 

*  Why,  you  young,  sarcastic,  wick- 
ed rogue,  you  are  more  severe  on 
Leuconoe  than  Horace  himself 
was  * — *  There  might  be  a  reason,* 
replied  Dermody,  *  why  Horace  did 
not  wish  to  be  too  severe  on  her.'— 
*What  was  that,  my  boy?'— . 
<  \yhy,  sir,  some  critics  are  of 
opinion  that  Leuconoe  was  a  lady 
of  not  the  greatest  virtue;  and 
possibly  Horace  might  have  some* 
times  visited  her  atlier  snug  man- 
sion on  the  sea-coast.'  My  friend 
burst  again  into  loud  laughter;  and 
told  Dermody  jocosely,  that  he 
would  one  time  or  other  get  thrash«^ 
cd  if  he  indulged  this  satirical  vein^ 

*  But  come,'  cried  Mr.  French,  *  it 
is  time  that  I  should  make  yoa 
some  return  for  the  great  pleasure 
you  have  given  me.  Here;  as 
you  seem  to  admire  this  small  edi» 
tion  of  Horace,  accept  it  from  me^ 
It  will  go  into  one  of  your  breeches^ 
pockets ;  and  here  is  something  to 
occupy  the  other;'  giving  him  a 
handful  of  silver.  *  1  envy  your 
frieudt  Doctor  Houltouj  his  pos- 
session 
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session  of  you :  but  I  shall  some- 
times  drop  in  to  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  you ;  so,  for  the  present^ 
adieu,  my  dear  little  boy/ 

"  Shortly  after  this  occurrence, 
Dermody,  having  noticed  a  chest 
of  old  books  in  an  upper  room, 
asked  my  permission  to  go  and  in- 
spect ttem.  *  Aye,'  cried  I ;  <  go, 
and  rummage  as  much  as  you 
please.'  He  set  off  with  its  much 
pleasure  to  examine  the  chest,  as 
many  boys  feel  in  laying  by  their 
books  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  do\vti 
stairs,  nm  into  the  parlour,  and 
exclaimed,  *Oh,  sir!  I  have  found 
a  book  which  I  have  long  wished 
to  see ;  a  sweet  writer  I  am  told  : 
it  is  Anacreon/  He  hardly  gave 
iTie  time  to  express  my  satisfiiction, 
before  he  was  sealed  by  the  fire ; 
and  so  intent  on  reading  the  Greek 
bard  in  the  original  text,  as  to  ;ip- 
pear  insensible  to  every  thing  round 
nim.  I  addressed  him  two  or  three 
times;  but  T  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  one  in  a  profound  sl^p. 
At  length,  after  having  been,  amus- 
ed wiui  hi*  motions  for  some  mi- 
nutes, I  took  him  by  the  shoulders, 
roused  him  from  his  delicious 
trance,  and  told  him  that  I  was 
engaged  out  to  dinner,  I  would 
leave  him  to  dine  with  his  new  ac- 
quaintance Anacreon;  whom  he 
would  find  not  only  a  beautiful 
writer,  but  a  merry  jolly  fellow, 
too  fond  perhaps  of  love  and  a  bot- 
tle. « Ah  I'  cried  he,  with  one  of 
his  inexpressible  looks,  *  it  was  very 
hard  that  a  lover  of  wine  should 
have  been  choked  with  a  grape- 
stone  ;  which,  from  the  Latin  pre- 
face, I  see  was  his  fate.*  I  have 
mentioned  before  in  this  letter,  an 
indescribable  archness  of  counte- 
nance that  this  boy  had  when  he 
was  about  to  convey  a  sly  insinu- 
atioii,orto  ipake  a  droll  observation. 


In  general  his:  physiognomy  was 
as  serious  as  the  face  of  a  judge; 
and  tinctured  with  a  dash  of  nie-  ^ 
lancholy ;  but  when  he  now  ob- 
served to*  me  that  *  it  was  a  pity  a 
lover  of  wine  should  be  choked 
with  a  grape-stone,'  he  spoke  it  in 
so  dry  and  arch  a  manner,  that  my 
risible  muscles  were  irresistibly  call- 
ed into  action. 

"  On  my  return  ^ome  in  the 
evening,  to  convince  me  how  de- 
lighted he  had  been  with  Anacreon, 
he  shewed  me  a  poetical  version  of 
the  first  three  odes,  which  he  had 
executed  during  my  absence.  To 
say  that  I  Was  pleased  with  them, 
would  but  ill  express  my  admira- 
tion :  they  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  pen  of  a  much  riper  age ;  they 
displayed  the  sweet  easy  flow  of 
that  tuneful  Grecian  bard's  versi- 
fication; in  a  word,  they  were, 
even-^in  an  English  dress,  truly 
Anacreonti9.  I  begged  him  to 
proceed  :  in  a  few  days  he  "had  fi- 
nished the.  first  book,  and  assured 
me  that  he  would  soon  give  a  po- 
etical translation  of  the  entire  vo- 
lume. And  here  again  I  cannot 
but  greatly  regret  that  I  did  not 
possess  myself  of  the  copies  of  these 
his  early  versions  from  Anacreon  ; 
particularly  as  a  moment  was  then 
near  at  hand,  when  a  sudden 'call 
in  my  professional  business  to  a  re- 
mote part  of  Ireland,  which  de- 
tained me  from  Dublin  for  many 
months,  put  m^  under  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  from  this  most 
extraordinary  youthful  genius. 
But  having  litde  doubt  of  meeting 
with  him  on  my  return,  - 1  was 
less  attentive  .  to  possess  myself- 
of  many  of  those  juvenile  produc- 
tions which  he  had  executed  in 
my  house.  It  was  my  misfortune, 
however,  that  from  various  acci- 
dents and  circumstances,  I  never 
had  another  opportunity  of  see- 
ing 
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iiiG^  htm  ironi  that  time  to  the  day 
or  his  deatli. 

"  A  few  circumstances  remain 
for  nr.e  to  state,  which  perhaps 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  attention. 
— My  servant  informed  me  that 
she  had  repeatedly  noticed  a  light 
in  Dcrmody*s  room  at  very  late 
hours ;  and  that,  making  an  excuse 
to  go  in,  she  found  him  reading  in 
bed,  with  a  number  of  loose  papers 
scattered  about.  Dreading  tlie 
consequences,  particularly  from  an 
accident  that  had  nearly  proved  fa- 
tal to  myself  through  an  indulgence 
of  this  dangerous  practice  while  at 
college,  I  desired  ner,  when  he  re- 
tired to  rest,  to  let  his  candle  be 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  li^ht 
him  to  bed.  A  day  or  two  after 
his  taper  had  been  thus  curtailed, 
he  observed  to  me  one  morning, 
at  breakfast,  with  a  very  signifi- 
cant countenance,  that  he  believed 
my  maid  was  very  careful.  *  Why 
so,  Dermody  ?'— «  Because,  sir,  she 
allows  me  but  an  inch  of  candle 
when  I  retire  to  rest ;  and  then 
added : 

•  The  njgward  taper  yields  its  short-Kv'd 

ray,  ' 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 
me/ 

The  eAiphasis  he  gave  to  the  word 

•  niggard,'  and  the  look  that  ac 
companied  it,  clearly  shewed  me 
its  direction.  But  not  willing  that 
he  siiould  perceive  I  understood 
him,  I  turned  the  conversation,  by 
observing  that  he  h^d  read  Gray's 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard. 

•  Yes,  sir,'  replied  he,  *  often  read 
It  with  tears:  and  I  fancy  the  first 
verse  of  die  Epitaph  will  not  be  un. 


suitable  for  my  owti humble  tomb*  . 
stone.' — *  Repeat,'  Cricd^  I,  *  the 
stanza,:'  which  he  did  with  an  ex- 
pression and  a  pathos  that;  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  my  me- 
mory*. 

"  I  told  him,  that  his  talents, 
With  prudence  of  conduct,  would 
certainly  lead  him  to  "a  better  des*. 
tiny.  He  answered  with  a  deep 
sigh,  'that  the  contrary  presenti- 
ment was  strong,  and  he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  it.'  A  few  days 
after  this,  my  servant  informed  mc 
that  she  had  found  some  candles  ill 
Dermody's  room,  behind  his  trunk- 
In  consequence,  I  now  thought  it 
prudent  to  speal^to  him  expScitly 
on  the  danger  of  readiiig  ip  bed. 
He  took  my  remonstrance  very  ill, 
threw  out  a  sarcastic  observation 
on  the  unhappy  state  '  of  depen- 
dance,  and  appeared  sullen  the 
whole  of  the  ensuing  day.  I  was 
sorry  to  perceive,  at  all  times,  a: 
spirit  of  resentment,  and  an  impa- 
tience under  rebuke,  which  I  wish- 
ed had  not  dwelt  with  such  vcrjr 
promising  literary  talents;  but 
which  were  accompanied  at  the 
same  time  with  some  interesting 
remarks,  that  I  fear  were  too  for- 
cibly verified  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary  genius. 

**  From  this  time  he  appeared  to 
manifest  a  restlessness  of  dispo- 
sition, as  if  he  wished  to  be  more 
his  own  master ;  so  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  even  if  my 
business  in  the  country  had  not 
compelled  me  to  part  with  my 
young  friend,  he  would  soon  have 
separated  himself  from  me.  But, 
however  he  might  neglect  my  ad- 


•  *  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  ; 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  owiu' 


Vice, 


trnj 
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vice>  I  determined,  before  leaving 
Dublin,  to  do  him  every  service  in 
my  power.  For  this  purpose  I 
waited  on  my  friend  Mr.  French, 
to  consult  with  him  on  the  means 
of  procuring  Dermody  some  suit- 
able situation :  but,  unfortunately, 
that  gentleman  had  sailed  a  few 
days  before,  for  England ;  other- 
■wise,  'I  am  confident  he  woul^- 
iiave  immediately  taken  him  under 
his  protection. 

**  As  the  day  was  now  near  when 
my  engagements  required  my  ab- 
sence from  town,  I  expressed  to 
Dermody  my  great  regret  that  I 
could  not  leave  him  in  a  situation 
worthy  of  hi^  abilities,  gave  him 
what   money    my    circumstances 


would  admit,  and  wished  himevcrf 
success  aiid  happiness. 

**  Thus,  sir,  I  have  furnished 
jo\>y  according  to  your  request, 
with  a  minute  narrative  of  such 
drcunr. stances  as  I  judged  most  in- 
teresting, during  a  period  of  about 
ten  weeks  which  this  juvenile  ge- 
nius, so  uncommon  both  in  acquir- 
ed learning  and  in  natural  talents, 
resided  with  me;  a  narrative  which, 
though  consisting  wholly  of  mat- 
ters of  fact  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, I  should  be  timorous  in  of- 
fering, were  it  not  from  a  full  con- 
fidence that  every  part  of  the 
history  which  you  are  about  to 
give  will  substantiate  my  state- 
ments." 


Last  Scenes  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Dsslmodt. 
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•«  TpVURING  the  period  he  w^s 
JLJ  enjoying  the  liberal  favours 
of  sir  James  Bland  Burges  and  the 
Literary  Fund,  his  g6nius  attract- 
ed the  patronage  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable  Henry  Addington,  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (novr 
lord  viscount  Sidmouth),  and  his 
brother  the  right  honourable  Hiley 
Addington. 

"It  is  not  a  less  dignified  than 
pleasing  t^sk  to  relate  the  gene- 
rous  actions  of  men ;  particularly 
of  those  who,  though  placed  in  sta- 
tions V^here  access  is  difficult,  and 
where  (as  is  generally  conceived) 
complamt  can  be  but  seldom  heard, 
can  yet,  amid  the  bustle  and  dis- 
traction of  public  business,  of  fram- 
mg  laws,'  and  deciding  on  the  fate 
ofnations,  consider  and  relieve  the 
distresses  of  suffering  merit. 

"  Few  indeed  have  experienced  so 
liberal  and  exalted  a  patronage  as 
Dennody,  and  it  is  infinitely  to  be 


regretted  that  none  ever  made'sD 
unwise  a  use  of  it.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  so  connected  himself  with 
the  lowest  associates,  that  no  reso- 
lution he  possessed  could  shake  off 
the  power  which  those  harpies  had 
gained  over  his  too  easy  disposition* 
They  knew  his  foibles ;  which  they 
nourished  in  order  to  profit  by 
them,  and  this  they  did  at  too 
large  a  cost.  The  sacrifice  of  his 
liappiness  was  by  them  considered 
as  trifiing  and  indispen<:able,  pro- 
vided they  were  themselves  to  be* 
nefit  by  it ;  and  even  character  and 
honourable  feeling  (which  he  some* 
times  told  them  were  necessary  to 
be  preserved)  were,  when  their  ex- 
igences pressed,  to  be  given  up. 
Such  was  the  degrading  condition 
to  which  his  feUies  often  rodncedl 
him,  that  he  was  considered  by 
these  wretches  as  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage, and  by  the  <lread  of  punish- 
mea(  to  be  rendered  passive  and 
obecHent 
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obedient  to  their  will.  Sdmetimes 
he  would,  however,  disregard  theii" 
authority, -and  assert  his  indepen- 
dence: which  he  did  by  flying  from 
one  miserable  lodging  to  another 
still  more  so  ;  and- remaining  there 
till  the  same  cause,  or  the  terror 
of  an  arrest,  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn  to  the  former  spot.  Those 
who  gained  most  by  his  weakness, 
were  the  persons  with  whom  at  va- 
rious necessitous  periods  he  lodged ; 
and  such  was  the  power  of  habit, 
or  such  his  fata!  propensity  for  tliis 
kind  of  society,  that  he  was  con- 
tinually involved  with  them  in 
their  poverty  and  low  excesses. 
The  little  food  he  required  was  ge- 
nerally  purchased  and  prepared  by 
them:  and  no  regular  agreement 
having  been  made,  a  running  ac- 
count  was  always  kept  against 
Dermod/j.  according  to  which 
the  sum  he  owed  them  might, 
for  any  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
justice  of  the  claim,  have  been 
at  any  time  one  pound  or  one 
hundred. 

"They  found  this  plan  too  profi- 
table to  adopt  any  other  ;  and  by 
keeping  him  always  in  debt,  they 
kept  him  always  in  dread.  When- 
ever he  received  a  sum  of  money, 
he  honestly  brought  it  to  his  land- 
lord, who  always  (as  he  termed  it) 
"  carried  it  to  the  account ;"  and 
when  money  was  wanted  and  Der- 
xnody  had  none  to  give,  the  request 
was  in  general  followed  by  an  ar- 
rest, which  frequently  turtied  out 
a  very  profitable  speculation.  The 
fear  of  a  prison  made  him  impor- 
tune his  friends,  who  never  suffer- 
ed him  to  languish  in  confinement: 
and  as  those  who  had  occasioned 
his  embarrassments  were  his  mes- 
sengers during  svtch  periods,  they 
consequently  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  his  patrons;  and  turned  the 
kind  benevolence  intended  to  re- 


lieve him,  into  a  source  of  emolu- 
ment to  themselves. 

"The  natural  consequence  of 
tboughtlessness  and  dissipation  is 
dependence ;  and  as  Dermody  had 
in  his  exigences  no  other  means  of 
support  than  what  these  associates 
were  pleased  to  afford  him,  he 
conceived  himself  bound  when  for- 
tune smiled  upon  him,  not  only  to 
discharge  his  debts  of  this  desciip- 
tion,  but  to  bestow  some  signal 
mark  of  favour  for  the  kincmess 
thus  conferred  upon  him  while 
pennyl^ss.  These  returns  varied, 
according  as  the  obligations  he  la- 
boured tinder  were  weighty  or  trivi- 
al;  without  any  consideration  of  the 
motiye  which  occasioned  them. 
At  due  time  he  might  be  seen  in 
his  garret  in  company  with  his 
hosts  the  cobler  and  his  wife,  and 
some  attic  lodger  of  equal  conse- 
quence, regaling  on  a  goose  which 
his  industry  had  Toasted  by  a  string 
in  his  own  apartment :  while  the 
pallet-bed,  which  stood  in  a  comer, 
was  strewed  with-  various  vege- 
tables ;  the  fire-side  decorated  with 
numerous  foaming  pots  of  porter; 
and  the  cobler's  work-stool,  boot- 
leg, lap-stone,  &c.  were  commo- 
diou  Ay  placed  as  6eats.  On  another 
occasion,  in  some  neighbouring 
ale-house,  entertaining  the  same 
personages  witli  the  various  rarities 
which  resorts  of  this  description 
generally  afford:  where  as  the 
astonished  guests,  enveloped  irt* 
clouds  of  smoke,  sat  listening  with 
rapture  to  the  eloquence  of  Der* 
mody,  the  host  was  to  be  discover- 
ed in  the  back  ground  applauding 
witli  one  hand,  while  his  other  dex- 
trously  scored  an  additional  item 
to  tlfc  bill ;  which,  if  Dermody 
couM  not  discharge  it  during  the 
following  day,  was  at  once  put 
into  the  hands  of  some  pettifog- 
ging practitioner  o£  the  law,  and 

the 
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tbe  nnfortunate  debloi'  appeared 
in  the  ^vening  through  the  bars 
of  a  spunging-houset  like  Bajazet 
in  his  iron  cage* 

•*  A  singular  circumstance  of 
this  kind  occurred  while  Dermody 
lodged  at  a  mean  public-house  in 
PortpooMane.  The  author  had 
received  a  very  melancholy  epistle 
from  him,  in  which  he  deplored 
his  want  of  proper  clothes  to  visit 
Mr.  Addington  in,  as  he  had  been, 
requested  to  do  on  something  ma- 
terial ccncerning  the  publication  of 
his  Ode  to  Peace,  which  in  a  few 
days  after  made  its  appearance. 
Business  of  some  con^^equeikre  pre- 
vented the  author  from  attending 
on  him  at  die  time  mentioned ;  and 
some  days  having  passed  before 
his  leisure  permitted  him  to  sup- 
ply the  things  required,  he  went 
one  evening  to  apologize  for  his 
apparent  neglect,  and  to  mention 
that  the  necessary  articles  were 
ready*  On  entering  the  house  his, 
cars  were  assailed  by  violent  plau- 
dits and  huKzas,  which  ^appeared 
to  issue  from  the  attic  story.  Hav- 
ing little  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  these  extraordinary 
rejoicings,  he  only  requested  to  see 
Dermody*  The  good  woman  of 
the  house  quickly  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  give  the  proper  infor- 
mation :  and  the  author  was  soon 
ushered  into  a  room,  at  the  top  of 
which  sat  Dermody  in  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  surrounded  by  half  a 
score  of  the  landlord's  smoking- 
acquaintances ;  the  table  strewed 
with  tobacco,  pipes  and  a  plentiful 
flow  bf  wine  and  spirits  ;  and  the 
side  board  loaded  with  bottles,  the 
late  contents  of  which  had  left  the 
members  of  this  elevated  society 
in  ar  state  of  equal  jollity  and  con- 
fusion. 

««The  entrance  of  the  author 
damped  the  joy  of  the  meeting  : 


and  Decmody,  who  well  kiset^ 
diat  the  look  which  accomj»anied 
his  appearance  in  the  room  was  a 
just  rebuke  for  the  impippriety  of 
his  conduct,  began  to  fmme  an 
apology  ;  which  being.littlc  auend^ 
ed  to,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  re« 
peated  the  following  lines : 

*  When  wit's  wild  flashes  wreathe  a 
smile. 

Dimpling  on  Bacchus'  blushy  cheek; 
Or  when,  gaunt  sorrow  to  beguile, 

Outvageous  peais  of  humour  break  $ 

If  then,  all  furrow'd  o'er  with  frown. 
With  mad-cap  jollity  at  odds. 
You  strike  each  ^uaiTit  chimera  down, 
A  fiend  amid  the  laugiiing  Gods ; 

Go  ko  the  tabernacled  clan. 
Who  drone  devotion  throug'h  the 
nose. 
And    hide   with    prayV    Mhe    inward 

1  herd  not  with  such  imps  as  those. 

If  your  pure  palate  is  s%nice. 
That  ev'n  in  frolic's  festive  houf 
Yon  can't  endure  a  little  vice. 
To  sweeten  life's  eternal  sour ; 

'Fore  heaven  !  you'U  find  no  taint 

in  me. 
From  passwn's  furnace  glowing 

hot; 
And  as  for  prim  hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy !  I  know  her  not.* 

**  It  was,  however,  sooa  disco* 
▼ered  that  the  honourable  Mr4 
Bragge  had  picsented  him  with 
the  clothes,  as  well  as  the  money 
which  was  thus  imprudendy  lavish^ 
ed  upon  vipers  wf^ose  rapacious 
appetites,  could  they  have  by  tha& 
means  derived  equal  mtificatios^ 
would  have  preyed  oa  nis  vitals. 

**  It  was  the  author^s  custom  on 
such  occasions  to  give  him  m  severe 
lecture ;  which  frequently  finished 
with  a  strong  injunction  not  to  ap 
proach  his  apartment  till  he  had 
acknowledged  his  improprieties 
and  made  promises  of  amendments 
An  injunction  of  this  kind  gene^ 
rally  produced  a  remonsirance  like 
the  following  s 
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*  to  Mr.  Raymond,  293,  Piccadilly. 
•  My  dear  friend,     ^' 

*  I  have  been  infinitely  unhappy 
in  incurring  your  just  displealsure. 
You  Will  distract  me  if  "you  con- 
tinue your  anger  I  but  to  hinder 
ariy  other  similar  oflPeiice,  I  give 
you  my  honour,  my  eath^  I  will 
not  taste  a  rlass  of  intemperate 
liquor  for  these  ten 'months  to 
come.  My  Poems  are  to  be  com- 
menced this  week  \  I  ^hall  be  busy 
in  correcting  the  proofs,  and  must 
be  attentive.  .  You  ^^ill  perceive 
how  good  I  shall  be.  In  the  course 
of  to-morrow  1  shall  finish  some 
lines  on  the  death  of  lord  Moira's 
brother,  the  honourable  G.  Raw- 
don  ;  and  wish  to  get  their  inser- 
tion insured  in  the  Monthly  Mirror. 
How  could  you  be  so  severe  in 
your  note?  tnough  indeed  I  de- 
Krve  i%  I  ahi  sure.  I  can't  tell 
when  I  shall  have  sufficient  assu- 
rance to  face  joM  ;  but  I  think  yoU 
will  forgive  me,  and  lose  such  vile 
folly  in  utter  obliviom  I  have  not, 
by  heavens!  been  drunk  but  twice 
or  thrice,  and  unhappily  have  seeh 
and  shocked  you  i;ach  time ;  but 
if  it  ever  occurs  again,  I  give  you 
liberty  to  use  me  equal  to  my  de^ 
merits.  I  stepped  all  the  night  be- 
fore last,  and  yesterday,  at  Mr; 
Allingham's  chambers ;  and  could 
not  apologize  till  noW.  J  am 
ashamed  to  sign  my  jiame;  though 
it  is  better  to  acknowledge,  than 
persist  in  error.  .Pray  let  me  hear 
from  you. 

•  Your  obliged  and  grateAil 

«  Thomas  Dermody. 

•  P.  S.  I  expect  to  get  some  mo- 
ney from  a  gentleman  in  the  course 
of  the  week ;  but  I  inain  so  much 
Want  of  the^tbckings  and  shoes 
you  so  kindly  ordered  me,-  and 
Which  I  so  foolishly  pledged,  that 
I  can't  stir  om.    You  know  I  am 


very  much  in  your  debt ;  and  had 
I  not  been  dcunk  and  mad,  could 
not  have  the  impudence  to  ask  you 
for  money :  but  if  you  caft  pro-, 
cure  me  a  coat  and  waistcoat  of 
some  kind,  and  seiid  me  the  dupli- 
cate of  tlie  stockings  and  shoes; 
you  will,  my  good  friend,  much 
oMigfe  me.  As  I  certaiiily,  for  the 
world,  Would  not  approach  you 
yet,  and  as  it  is  too  far  to  send  your 
servant,  1  wish  ycu  could  send  m» 
tliem  with  a  note,  by  some  messen- 
ger or  other,  a  stranger.  Recol- 
lect my  asseveration  of  amend- 
ment, and  forget  what  has  past  at 
this  particular  crisis.  T.  D.* 

"  The  avarice  of  those  person^ 
With  whom  he  lodged  was  more 
vexatious  to  him  than  even  the  im- 
portunities of  want.  Neither  the 
bounty  of  his  patrons,  the  sacri- 
fice of  health,  not  the  casual  sup- 
plies afforded  hini  by  the  exertion 
of  hrs  talents,  could  releate  him 
from  their  persecution ;  and  the 
reflectioti  that  his  indigence  kept 
hfm  continually  in  their  power, 
often  drove  liim  to  commit  those 
Wild  extravagances  which  generally 
ended  in  riot  and  intoxication.  By 
their  nefarious  schemes  he  was 
kept  in  perpetual  poverty ;  and 
being  Without  that  necessary  cau- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  ^  world 
which  teach  menr  to  guard  against 
the  snares  of  deliberate  villany^ 
his  short  and  eventful  life  wai 
made  one  varied  sfcene  of  calamity 
and  distressi 

"  These  excesses,  howfevef,  begati  ' 
at  last  to  shake  his  constitution. 
He  frequently  felt  miich  pain  and 
inconvenience  from  an  asthmatic 
complaint:  and  being  told  that  it 
Would  pfove  fatal  to  him  if  he  con< 
tinued  in  his  course  of  dissipation, 
be  began  to  think  it  was  time  to 
reform  hi%  way  of  living ;  which 
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he  very  speedily  accompli  shed , 
though  not  witliout  some  formida- 
ble straggles." 

"  JDermody  was^  however,  at  this 
time  rn  ^  a  more  deplorable  condi- 
tiop  than  he  had  been  in  for  many 
months.  He  found  his  applica- 
tions, wherever  thejr  were  made, 
disregarded ;  and  his  health  so 
much  impaired,  that  a  chanee 
of  air  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  recovery.  •  Having  lost  the 
esteem  of  many  who  had  liberally 
and  frequently  relieved  his  wants, 
and.  being  in  daily  dread  of  further 
persecution  from  those  persons 
whom  he  had  so  often  pampered, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  freeing 
himself  entirely  from  a  connection 
which  now,  at  too  late  a  period, 
he  felt  to  be  both  degrading  and 
•  destructife.  To  effect  so  desiraMe 
a  change,  money  was  wanted ;  and 
unfortunately  he  had  wearied  the 
generosity  of  even  his  warmest 
friendsb  The  earl  of  Moira  was 
m  Scotland,  and  therefore  imme« 
diate  relief  could  not  be  expected 
from  his  lordship.  He  had  slight- 
ed Mr.  Bragge,  and  ^highly  of- 
fended sir  James  Bland  Burges. 
The  members  of  the  Literary  Fund 
had  so  frequently  attended  to  the 
applications  made  in  his  behalf, 
that  any  furtlier  demand  in  that 

3uarter  he  deemed  imprudent  for 
le  present. 

**  He  had  likewise  neglected  his 
last  generous  patron,  Mr^  Adding- 
ton  ;  nor  was  he  less  culpable  with 
regard  to  the  interest  which  that 
highly  esteemed  gentleman's  bro- 
ther  took  in  his  pursuits  and  ad- 
vancement. Mr.  Addington,  as 
Derm6dy  has  himself  acknowledged 
in  the  following  lines,  not  only  re- 
lieved his  wants^  but  endeavoiu-ed 
to  correct  his  errors:  condescend- 
ing y^  advise  him ;  and,  but  for 
his  fatal  negligence,  doubtless  will- 


ing to  have  pointed  out  a  patk 
where  prudence  and  the  exertion  of 
his  talents  would  have  secured  him 
fame  and  mdependance.  But  he 
disregarded  alike  the  admonition 
of  those  distinguished  benefactors, 
and  the  prospect  of  future  great- 
ness; and  thus  again  ^  sunk  into 
contempt  and  poverty* 

EXCULPATORY  LINES. 

TO  ATTICVf. 

Quo  qtdsque  est  mqjoTg  fm&gU  tt  pUcoH* 
Us  ira;  '-* 

St/aciles  mote*  mens  ^enensa  eapit, 

•  By  what  strange  fete  gnM  talents  ar# 

aHied 
To  greatest  faults,  whose-  judgment  caa^ 

decide?" 
Whether  the  finer  fibres  of  the  brain. 
Intensely  bent,  and  stretdung  ev'n  (• 

pain. 
Relating,  may  too  frequentH- require 
Fresh  fuel  for  the  intellectual  fire : 
Or  thaft  rash  fi^enius,  in  its  wild  career, 
AU-devious  visits  each  eecenrric  sphere  ; 
And,  conversant  with  fancied  forms  of  air. 
Mocks  the  cold  caution  of  tccrestrial 

care;— 
Now,  bravely  borne  on  seraph-wing  tub- 

^  lime, 
List'ningtb'  eternal  systems'  ch()^ralchiine; 
Now  mid  the  gloom  of  central  Hadet 

buiPd, 
Groping  the    rayless   dungeons  of  the 

world; 
Anon  with  more  eflolgent  face  to  tise. 
And,  sun-like,  travel    through    serener 

*    sfa'es. 
Till  vile  Intemperance,  of  hideous  bxitfak 
The  struggling  pinion  chains  to  native 

.earth. 
And  reason's  spark,  irregularly  bright. 
At  length  exhausted  sinks  in  mouraftil 

night. 
How  sad  the  wreck,  the  triumph  bow 

malign. 
When  Vice  allures  the  Muses  to  her 

shrine ; 
Round  her  black  brow- when  roses  are 

entwiuM, 
And  demons  revel  o'er  the  fuin'dmindf 

<  In  vain  for  causa  would  stem  pra* 
dence  seek, 
B«t  of  the  dread  effect  aU  ages  speak; 
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Vhit^  on  fUU  tainj  a  teinstrel's  do6m 

severe, 
kelentlag    pardon    strcamt  th*  eternal 

tcar.-i- 
Yhough  *Tnid  the  giiilty  but  illustrioUB 

band 
My  humble  name  unknown  must  n^ver 

stand; 
Though  little  praise,  alas !  to  me  is  due; 
XVould  I  deve^vM  so  little  censure  too ! 
Deeply  impressed  th^  qnpleasing  theme 

I  feel. 
Which  conscious  blushes,  spite  of  pridei 

reveal : 
Yet,  toothed  once  more  by  thy  absolving 

smile, 
lEnngM  compundtion*s  scorpion-sting  be^ 

guile; 
JLnd  find  my  soul  from  sensual  bondage 

free, 
Yiitor'd  by  Virtue,  Attiais,  and  thee.* 

"  Dcrmody  was  not  here  totally 
forsaken ;  Mr.  Hatchard  the  book- 
seller received  instructions  from 
Mr.  Addington  to  print  and  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  his  poems  which 
was  at  this  tittte  preparing  for  the 
press,  'fhls  liberality  was  truly 
honourable  to  the  feelings  of  his 
patron,  to  whom  his  follies  and  im- 
prudence had  justly  made  him  in 
feome  measure  bbnoiious ;  but  his 
.  poverty  and  his  fatal  illness  now 
tendered  his  days  and  nights  heavy 
fiind  burdensome,  and  itiwas  huped 
that  his  distresses  would  be  allevi- 
ated by  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  work. 

"  Mr.  Addington's  humane  dis- 
positions, however,  were  in  some 
degree  frustrated.  The  bookseller 
retained  half  the  profits ;  and  the 
sum  which  Dermody  received  on 
account  of  the  publication  thus 
highly  patronized  and  thus  skated^ 
was  scatcely  sufficient  to  alleviate 
in  the  smallest  degree  his  accumu- 
lating distresses.  Mr.  Hatchard 
indeed  asserts^  '  that  Uie  account 
has  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  gentleman  who  employed 
kim.'  This  being  allowed,  it  is 
%9t  aece^sary  that  the  author  of 


these  Memoirs  should  inquire  whc*- 
ther  it  was  the  original  intention  of 
Mn  Addington  that  Dermody 
should  be  deprived  of  any  of  th^  , 
benefits  of  me  publication;  If 
such  was  the  case*,  it  may  well  ht 
supposed  to  have  been  contrary  to  . 
the  hopes  and  expiectations  of  the 
wretched  authoi* ;  who  had  oft  eve* 
ry  former  occasion  received  an  un- 
divided portfon  of  his  generoui 
patron's  favour  and  prbtectiorii 
and  this  supposition  agrees  with 
the  positive  assertion  of  Dermod/ 
on  his  dfoth'hed, 

*'The  principal  poems  in  this  cot* 
lection  are  the  Extravaganza;  th0 
Pleasures  of  Poesy,  the  Enthusi- 
ast>  and  Aribert  and  Angela ;  the 
latter  of  which,  a  legendary  talci 
is  dedicated  to  his  generous  bene- 
factor sir  James  Bland  Burges,  in 
tlie  following  sonnet : 

'  Again  nly  spirit  wakes  from  deep  re^ 
pose, 
Though  deep  not  joyless;  and  each 
'  fairer  dream 
■  That  Fancy  on  the  pregnant  trance  be- 
stows, 
Bids  o*cr  the  page  in  lasting  beauty 
streaA 
But,  ah !  no  dozsUng  glorieft  ishalt  thov 
find. 
Such  as  illume  thy  own  consummate 
lay ; 
No  miracles  of  the  effulgent  mind. 
To  guide    thee   through  '  Invention'! 
Milky-wa^. 

'  Ashephei'd*s  simplesongof  ardent  youfh, 
A  rude  narration,  and  of  Love  sincere; 

WliicU  Nature's  mighty,  self,  and  yirgiu 
Truth, 
Imtilt'd  erewhile  into  his  raptur*d  fear : 

Nor  only  shall  it  chami  the  village  tr^in. 

If  THOU  wilcrficign  tolist  so  low  attrain.* 

*' "  Dermody  speaks  of  this  collec- 
tion in  the  following  terms : 

*  Though  it  may  not  b^  properly 
my  province  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  my  own  performances,  yet  I 
shall  venture  to  intrude  a  few  cur- 
sory remarks  on  the  additional 
verses  whigh  enlarge  tliiscoUectioat 
F  3  ner» 


im 
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not,  however^  presuming  to  ante* 
date  the  free  right  of  opmion  and 
jadgnient  vested  in  the  public> 
whom  I  esteem  as  my  best  patron 
in  the  hour  of  dango*. 

*  The  £xtra7u^aa%af  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  original  and  fan- 
ciful poem  I  ever  had  sufficient 
powers  to  compose,'  together  with 
the  two  Imitations  of  Spenser, 
have  been  honoured,  while  in  ma- 
nuscript, witli  the  very  flattering 
approbation  of  some  of  the  first 
literary  characters  of  the  day.  I 
do  not  think  myself  entitled  to  par- 
ticularize the  respective  names  of 
those  celebrated  personages:  nei- 
ther might  it  aiFord  any  very  fa- 
vourable idea  of  my  personal  mo- 
desty; whatever  scope  it  might 
yield  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude, 
and  the  public  avowal  of  my  feel- 
ings. 'My  professed  aversion  tSb 
tfie  arbitrary  and  ill-founded  inno- 
vations of  some  modem  reformers 
has  induced  me  to  aim  at  the  manly 
style  of  our  poetical  fathers ;  and 
to'  attempt  the  revival  of  spirited 
sentiment,  relieved  by  the  chaste 
and'grac^l  simpliciqiof  forcible 
diction.  How  far  I  have  succeed- 
ed, and  what  dmee  of  lenity  may 
be  due  to  the  ardour  of  emulation, 
,  must  rest  entiivly  on  the  candid 
decist3n  of  the  reader.  I  shall  at 
any  rate  have  the  conscious  satis- 
faction, in  case  of  a  failure  in  ex- 
ecution, of  considering  that  my 
efforts  were  laudable  and  unassum- 
ing, untinctured  with  the  slightest 
hue  of  critical  arrogance  ;  and  con- 
tent myself  witli  the  beautiful  and 
appropnate  reflection  of  Silius  Ita- 
licus : 

*  £xplorant  advtna  vtros ;  penjae  aapera 

duro 
Mititur  ad  laudem  virtus  interritt  clivo/ 

**  These  pieces,  however,  possess 
a  degree  of  merit  which  the  poet 
did  notattach  to  them,    llie  £x' 


tf/toagamut  isiiiUof  that  delightful 
fancy  which  is  the  result  of  super- 
lative genius  alone,  "and  which  ex- 
tends its  creative  fK>wersto  vision- 
ary worlds. 

«  There  are  also  many  beautiful 
passages  to  be  found  in  the  Plea- 
sures of  Poesy :  the  whole  if 
strongly  conceived ;  and  the  senti- 
ments by  which  he  has  delineated 
the  powers  of  his  poetical  ancestors, 
are  happily  combined  and  fanci- 
fully expressed.  The  moral  re- 
flections are  likewise  calculated  to 
improve  the  mind,  and  paint  with 
beauteous  imagery  the  comforts 
arising  from  patient  resignation  un- 
der  affliction.  After  enumerating 
the  pleasures  which  wealth  pro- 
duces, he  applies  this  healing  balm 
to  Genius  puing  in  obscurity  : 

*  Then  wail  not.  Genius,  thy  unworth]^ lot. 
Where'er  thou  8a4iythrinkVcfir«n  ufjbi 

profane ; 
Thy  patient  labours  shaU  not  be  for^roC; 
Nor  lost  the  influence  of  thy  lofty  icraiiu 
From  Glory's  nodding  crest,  of  crimsoa 

stain, 
The  laurel  sbaU  forsake  its  seat  saldioie ; 
The  prostrate  column  load  the  groaning 

plain; 
While  rising  o*er  the  wreck,  thy  sacred 

rhime 
Shall  fire  to  noble  feats  the  sons  of  future 

time. 
<  Vagrant,  and  scoffVt,  and  hoaadcM^ 

as  thou  art. 
The  powerful  spell  of  thy  ecalted  theme 
SliaU  wake  to  bolder  deed  the  warrivV 

heart. 
Shall  breathe  o'er  slasping  Lore  a  brig^er 

dream; 
From  ef'ry  line  shaU  fresh  iostructiott 

stream. 
The  cottape-hearth  thy  peosive  phint 

shaU  heart 
In  regal  hdU*  thy  g&tVmg  harp  dull 

gleam; 
The  dark'  cold  breast  of  lonely  sortow 

cheer; 
And  start  from  Frenzy's  lid  CooTictionV 

froEenlear.' 

«<  The  poem  qf  the  Endiusiast  is 
such  as  only  an  enthusiast  in  the 
art  could  produce,  when  the  un- 
bridled 
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bridled  fency  is  set.  at  liberty,  and 
roams  through  boundless  tracts  of 
visionary  delight.  The  first  stanza 
will  jusdfy  this  assertion : 

*  With  hurrying  fioger  unite  the  fervid 

wire. 
Th*  intolerable  rapture  tears  my  loul: 
I  bum  with  inspiration's  fiercest  fire ; 
In  fawless  liberty  my  steses  roll 
^Beyond  demurer  Reason's  coy  control, 
Beyond  the  sapient  bounds  by  Prudence 

laid ;  % 

And  while  unwonted  fantasies  inspire. 
Amid  th*  interminable  waste  of  shade, 
In  mad  delirium  lost»  my  daring  tour  is 

made.* 

**  Danger  is  finely  pourtrayed  in 
.   these  lines : 

'    *  High  o*er  the  headlong  torrent's  foamy 

fall, 
Whose  waters  howl  along  the  rugged 

steep. 
On  the  loose-jutting  rock,  or  mould'ring 

wall, 
See  where  gaunt  Danger  lays  him  down 

to  sleep ! 
The  piping  wmds  his  mournful  vigil  keep  ; 
The  lighttiings  blue    his   stony  piUow 

warm; 
Anon,  incumbent  o*er  the  dreary  deep, 
The  fiend  enormous  strides  the  lab'ring 

storm» 
And 'mid  the  thund'rous  strife  expands 

his  giant  form.' 

**  Madness  and  Love  are  next  de- 
scribed, and  Jealousy  follows : 

*  Ah !  who  is  she,  of  dark  unsettled  brovf , 
That  bleeding  drags  an  angel-shape  be- 
hind. 

And  quafii  the  living  gore  ? — ^I  know  her 
now: 

*Tis  Jealousy ;  that  monster  of  the  mind. 

In  whom  are  thousand  contraries  com- 
bin'd. 

How  moping,  melancholy,  o'er  the  wild ; 

How  fretfuH  rash»  unreas'ning,  uncon*  ' 
fin'd: 

Ih  Constancy's  best  blood  her  hands  de- 
fil'd; 

Aad  stranglinff  in  its  birth  her  own  de- 
voted child** 

**  He  now  floats  down  the  smooth 
declivity  of  nether  ether,  to  a  shel- 
tered vale,  where  he  mingles  with 
the  fantastic  btf^ries  of  ^<  faery  land." 


*  Minions  of  moonUght,  Iqt  my  slow  ctep 

steal, 
Unblam'd  and  guiltless,  on  your  stcret 

sport ; 
Removing  soft  the  visionair  veil 
That  wraps  from  vulgar  Icen  the  elfin* 

court. 
Where  no  uhhallowM  visitants  resorts 
Lo,  where  the  lords  of  faery-Iond  appear ! 
Chieftains,  and  frowning  peers  of  princely 

port. 
Sage  counsellors  with  piercing  eye  severe. 
And  less  distinguish'd  knighu  fast  troop- 
ing in  the  rear. 

'  The  monarch's  self  majestic  terror* 

grace : 
Tipp'd  with  a  horse-fly's  tongue,  a  rush 

his  spear; 
A  gnat's  slight  pinion  shades  his  martial 

face; 
A  fish's  scale  his  armed  shoulders  wear, 
Lin'd  with  a  scarf  of  shining  gossamer; 
Unknown  in  listed  fray  thepnceto  yield^ 
His  rapier  is  a  hornet's  sting  severe ; 
Superior  to  the  rest,  his  shelly  shield 
Uudauntedly  he  shakes,  anu  overlooka 

the  field.' 

'*  The  other  pieces  in  this  collec- 
tion possess  sufficient  merit  to  de- 
light the  reader  of  taste ;  and  it  will 
be  found  also,  as  the  poet  has  him* 
self  mod^tly  expressed,  ^at  ^  they 
are  neither  licentious  nor  inlmoral ; 
and  thou^  sparingly  illuminated 
by  the  vivid  coruscations  of  wit, 
not  frequently  destitute  of  ethic 
observation,  and  salutary  precept.' 

*^  Butf  alas !  the  period  was  now 
fast  advancing  when  the  praise  or 
censure  of  the  world  could  avait 
him  nothing ;  his  poverty  and  his 
disorder  (a  rapid  decline)  had  so 
destroyed  and  reduced  both  his  spi* 
rits  and  his  frame,  that  medical 
aid  could  only  be  applied  to  relievet 
not  to  restore  him,  He  was  blind, 
however,  to  th^  alteration  which  his 
malady  had  made  in  liis  appear- 
ance ;  s^nd  fancied  ^h^t  the  strength 
of  his  constitution,  and  proper  nou- 
rishment,  wouldnremove  his  illness, 
and  renovate  his  spirits.  Unfortu- 
nately! his  situation  was  at  this 
time  unknown  to  those  liberal 
F  3  friend! 
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friends  who  had  so  often  assisted 
him  :  he  had  withdrawn  from  their 
notice;  and,  conscious  of  his  im^ 
prudence^  would  not  apply,  lest 
his  stoiy  should  be  disbelieved,  and 
his  solicitations  slighted,  The  aid 
afforded  by  the  very  ftw  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  present  melan^ 
choly  condition,  was  not  sufficient 
to  procure  the  comforts  his  daily 
increasing  malady  required. 

"  To  alleviate  the  evils  by  which 
he  was  so  heavily  oppressed,  he  re- 
.  quested  the  author  to  \^Tite  ia  his 
name  to  the  earl  of  Moira,  sir  James 
Bland  Burges,  and  his  early  patron 
Mr.  .Smith  of  Dublin.  This  was 
done  5  apd  in  his  wretched  apart- 
ment he  himself  dicuted  the  letters 
to  which  each  of  the  following  an- 
swers contains  its  writer's  noblest 
J)anegyric. 

*  To  Mr.  Raymond. 

f  Tunbridge  Wf lis,  1 3th  June,  1 802. 

*  Sir, 

*  On  my  return  from  Maidstone 
I  was  favoured  with  your  letter  of 
last  Saturday.  pThe  interest  which 
you  take  on  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
jiate  Mr.  Dermody  does  infinite 
credit  to  your  heart.  I  certainly 
fstimate  very  highly  his  talents  i 
and,  so  far  as  with  propriety  I 
tpould,  I  assisted  him  in  his  di- 
stresses. I  am  willing  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  causes  which  induced  me 
to  break  off  my  acquaintance  with 
him ;  and  if  the  annexed  draft 
(for  ten  pounds)  can,  in  your 
hands,  contribute  to  soothe  his  pre- 
sent distresses,  I  shall  feel  some 
alleviation  of  the  reflection  that 
their  issue  is  likely  to  be  so  fatal  to 
a  man  of  transcendant  genius. 
,  •  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

*  J.  B.BURGES.' 


« To  Mr.  Raymond. 

«  Edinburgh,  June  6th,  1802, 
<Sir, 
«  I  enclose  to  you  a  bank-note  of 
ten  pounds   for  poor  Dermody  | 
and  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

« MOIRA.* 

*  To  Mr.  Raymond, 

*  Merrion-square,  June  29th« 

*Sir, 
*  I  am  grieved  at  having  beien 
prevented  from  sooner  acknowledg- 
ing your  letter  witl^  respect  to  Mr. 
Dermody  ;  and  thank  you  for  the 
communication,  however  disagree- 
able  its  nature  is,  which  you  nave 
done  me  the  honour  of  making. 
Assure  Mr.  Dermody  of  the  sin- 
cere interest  which  I  take  in  what 
cancans  him;  of  my  sorrow  at 
hearing  that  his  health  is  so  infirm ; 
and  the  warm  and  cordial  wishes 
which  I  feel  for  his  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery,  and  success  in  life. 
Will  you  please  to  advance  to  him, 
for  the  present  supply  of  his  neces^r 
sities,  ten  e^uineaj»  on  my  account  ? 
which  I  shall  impfiediately  tiansmit» 
on  being  advised  by  you  that  yqu 
have  done  sp.  Allow  me  also  to 
request  that  you  will  write  me  widi- 
out  delay  an  account  of  Mr.  Dc^- 
mody's  state  of  health,  and  gene* 
ral  situation;  and  suggest  such 
plans  as  may  occur  to  you  as  the 
most  eligible  and  practicable  fdr 
his  more  permanent  relief  and  ad<. 
vancexnent,  to  which  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  contribute.  Let  him 
not  despond.  He  has  in  England 
the  patronage  of  my  lord  Motni. 
Here  Ton  an  inferior  scale)  I  thii^k, 
what  oetween  his  own  merit  and 
my  influence,  a  good  deal  can  be 
done  for  him  ;  enough,  if  he  have 
health  and  prudence,  to  place  him 
beyond  the  want  of  any  assistance, 
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aod  in  some  degree  in  the  situation 
Which  his  genius  entitles  him  to 
hold.  My  father,  who  has  seen 
your  letter,  and  recollects  Mr.  Der- 
mody  with  just  esteem  for  his  ta- 
lents, will  x:ordially  join  in  endea- 
vouring to  contribute  to  his  com- 
fortable establishment,  I  have 
ceased  to  be  solicitor-general,  and 
am  now  a  baron  of  the  exchequer. 
My  address  is,  Merrion-square. 

*•  I  hope  soon  to  hear  from  you ; 
and  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir^  your 
very  humble  servant, 

*  William  Smith. 

*  P.  S.  I  shall  go  tlie  circuit  on 
Monday.  If  you  write  to  my  fa- 
ther, he  will  communicate  to  me 
the  contents  of  your  letter.  I  men- 
tion his  address :  «  Riffht  honour- 
able th«3^aster  of  the  Rolls,  Har- 
court-street,  Dublin.' 

"  The  above  letters  revived  the 
broken  spirits  of  Dermody,  and 
for  some  time  he  appeared  to  have 
conquered  his  disorder.  The  £;e- 
nerosity  of  these  friends  enabled 
him  to  procuie  necessaries,  and  dis- 
charge many  of  the  debts  which 
had  caused  him  so  much  uneasi- 
ness: though  he  was  not  altogether 
released  from  the  importunities  of 
his  low  associates;  to  whom,  be- 
sides sharing  with  them  the  bounty 
of  his  benefactors^  he  had  made 
over  his  half-pay  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  The  letter  from  sir 
James  Bland  Surges  gave  him 
much  pleasure:  as  he  had  himself 
previously  written  the  following  to 
that  gentleman ;  and  by  not  receiv,- 
ine  any  favourable  reply  to  his  so* 
licitations,  conceived  he  had  giyen 
cause  of  lasting  resentment. 

•  To  sir  James  Bland  Burges,  bart. 

*Sir, 
«  Whatever  may  have  been  my 
past  errors  and  your  jUst  indigna- 
tion, sorely  this  will  be  softened  by 


the  appeal  of  extreme  sickness  and 
extreme  sorrow.  For  two  montlis 
I  have  suffered  the  most  racking 
torment  from  an  asthmatic  com- 
plaint, without  medical  (nay,  with- 
out common)  assistance.  In  a 
word,  I  am  pljnged  in  the  deepest 
distress.  O  sir,  zpy  once  great 
and  good  friend,  do  not  suffer  me 
to  languish  unnoticed,  but  exert 
yourseff  in  my  behalf!  a  very  trifle 
would  procure  me  much  comfort, 
a  trifle  which  by  generosity  could 
not  be  missed.     I  enclose  a  para- 

f-aph  from  the  Mirror ;  of  which 
am  proud,  as  it  tells  me  the  world 
still  thinks  me  possessed  and  wor- 
thy of  your  protection.  ^ 

<  I  am,  sir,  your  obliged  and 
grateful  servant, 

*  Thomas  Dermody. 

•  10,.Portpool-lane,  GrayViim- 

lane,  6th  June,  1802/ 

^  His  satisfaction  was  no  less  on 
perusing  the  letter  of  his  affection- 
ate  and  early  friend  the  honourable 
baron  Smith.  During^some  weeks 
he  appeared  in  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence :  but  being  att^ked  by 
violent  nightly  coughings,  and  con- 
stantly importuned  by  his  needy 
landlord,  his  spirits  failed;  ha 
again  sunk  into  his  former  melan- 
choly; and  to  avoid  demands 
which  he  could  not  satisfy,  early  in 
the  montl^  of  July  he  Bmd  from  his 
wretched  lodging;  and  without 
giving  notice  of  the  circumstance 
to  any  of  those  constant  friends 
who  under  every  difficulty  had 
kindly  assisted  him,  took  shelter  in 
a  miserable  cottage  near  the  village 
of  Sydenliam  m  Kent;  from 
which,  when  driven  to  the  last 
dreadful  extremity,  he  tent  the  au- 
thor the  following  letter. 

•  To  Mr.  Raymond^  239,  Piccadilly, 

«  My  dear  friend, 
•  You  no  doubt  have  been  great- 
F4,  ly 
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\j  surprised  at  my  departure.  I 
pad  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  relate  my  miseries.  My  poverty, 
and  the  importunities  of  my  un- 
feeling landlord,  compelled  me  to 
Jeave  thosfe  abominable  lodgings  in 
Portpool-lane ;  and  I  cannot  say 
1  have  changed  for  llie  better. 
Pray,  my  dear  friend,  write  to  lord 
Moira  again:  say  I  cannot  live 
long,  and  it  will  be  the  last  favour 
conferred  on  an  unfortunate  youth. 
I  expect  nothing  but  friendship 
from  you  at  this' fatal  p)eriod,  and 
therefore  will  not  scruple  to  ask  an 
extraordinary  ^favour  on  my  ddoih' 
bed,  I  am  in  want  of  every  thing  ; 
and  in  saying  this,  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  smallest  assistance 
ivill  give  me  comfort — I  cannot 
Ifve,  and  my  last  hours  are  full  of 
misery.  The  favour  I  have  to  beg 
is,  that  you  will  (:all  again  upon 
Mr.  Addington,  a,nd  explain  that 
you  have  seen  me  :  say  his  last' 
brtunty  is  expended;  he  is  gene- 
rous ;  and  though  I  do  not  deserve 
his  kindness,  I  diink  you  will  not 
tail  to  move  him. 

*  You  will  write  me  immediate- 
ly, as  you  perceive  I  employ  an- 
other to  write.  Fo^-get  me  not, 
my  dear  friend  j  I  have  troubled 
you  long,  but  cannot  much  longer. 
God  bless  you ! 

«  Thomas  I)ermopy. 

*  9th  July. 

*  Direct  to  ipe  at  Mr.  Lance'S| 
baker,  Sydenham,  Kenc- 

<«  This  letter,  the  last  he  ever 
wrote,  unfortunately  did  not  reach 
town  for  several  diiyp.  On  tb^e 
15th  of  July,  the  author,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Allingham,  went 
to  visit  him.  They  found  him  in  a 
VTctched  hovel,  leaning  over  a  few 
fmbers  which  hardly  gave  warmth 
tp  his  shivering  a/d  emaciated  bo- 
dy, in  a  state  of  tlie  deepest  misery 


and  dejection.  He  had  scare© 
power  enough  left  to  express  the 
grateful  sentiments  which  their  ▼!▼ 
sit  inspired :  the  words  faltered  oi| 
his  parched  lips ;  his  eyes  became 
filled  with  tears ;  and  being  unable 
to  give  expression  to  the  strong  feel-r 
ings  which  laboured  in  his  breast, 
he  sunk  again  into  the  melancholy 
position  in  which  they  had  disco^ 
vered  him,  and  continued  silent  for 
a  considerable  time.  These  emo^ 
tions  having  subsided,  he  endea- 
voured to  relate  the  particulars  of 
his  unhappy  situation';  but  wai 
often  obliged  to  pause,  in  order  to 
gather .  sufficient  strength  to  ent 
counter  the  violent  and  oppressive 
cough  which  momentarily  returned. 
Tiie  deserted  appearance  pf  the 
house,  better  calculated'  indeed  for 
the  retreat  of  a  horde  of  robbers 
than  the  abode  of  a  dying  person  5 
and  tlie  wretched  poverty  displayed 
in  the  few  articles  of  furniture 
which  it  contained— .(a  few  shape-; 
less  stools }  some  faggots  of  wood 
scattered  on  the  floor,  ^nd  a  crazy 
bedstead  withoiit  curtains,  placed 
opposite  a  door  which  admitted 
through  its  crevices  both  the  wind 
and  rain) — added  to  the  gloon^ 
which  Was  observable  on  entering 
it,  and  the  reflection  that  a  human 
being  was  there  struggling  with  a 
fatal  disorder  without  either  medi- 
cal assistance,  the  comforts  whicl^ 
sickness  requii^es,  or  the  necessaries 
requisite  for  the  mere  support  of 
nature,  occasioned  the  most  pain- 
ful emotions  in  his  two  friends. 
When  he  had  recovered  a  little 
from  the  agitation  which  their  ap- 
peiu-ance  had  occasioned,  he  raised 
himself  from  the  drooping  posture 
in  which  for  some  time  he  had 
placed  himself  over  the  fire ;  and 
fixing  on  the  author  his  sunk  eye^, 
said,  *  Thank  God  for  this  friendly 
YJsit !  J  thought  I  liad  given  the 

"v^hoit 
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^hde  world,  and  you  in  particu- 
lar, cause  to  forget  me.  I  have 
deserved  the  severest  censure ;  but 
do  not  now  remember  I  have  done 
so.'  The  caution  was  needless; 
his  past  errors  were  buried  in  the 
recollection  of  his  present  suiFer- 
ings,  and  he  had  little  to  dread 
t'rom  the  chidings  of  those  who  had 
now  to  pel  form  only  the  few  last 
ofEces  of  friendship.  "When  his 
disorder  allowed  him  to  enter  for  a 
moment  into  conversation,  he  as- 
sumed a  spirit  w*hich,  though  faint, 
was  yei  mingled  with  the  eccentri- 
city that  had  on  almost  every  occa- 
sion marked  his  chaiacter,  and 
which  was  equally  observable  on 
trivial  and  on  important  matters. 
While  tlie  author  was  stating  to 
him  some  particulars  which  he  iina- 
gined  might  be  <fonducive  to  his 
comfort  and  recovery,  *  Dennody 
broke  suddenly  from  the  conversa- 
tion, and  observing  that  Mr.  Al- 
lingham  had  taken  up  a  volume  of 
Hudibras  which  lay  on  the  table, 
;said  with  a  ghastly  smile,  *  You  see 
I  am  merry  to  the  last/  A  vi- 
olent fit  of  coughing  sueceeded  this 
effort  i  when,  wiih  a  presentiment 
of  iiis  approaching  dissolution;  he 
said:  •  That  hollow  cough  rings 
out  my  knell.'   ' 

"Thecomforts  which  his  situation 
required  and  admitted  having  been 
ordered  to  be  procured  for  him,  his 
two  friends  went  in  search  of  a  more 
jcomfortable  and  commodious  lodg- 
ing; which  they  speedily  procured  . 
on  the  most  delightful  j)art  of  Sy- 
denham-common,  where  he  was  to 
have  a  careful  nurse,  and  to  be  re- 
moved the ,  following  day.  Some 
fnoney  v;as  now  given  to  the  land- 
lord tor  his  use:  and  having  assur- 
ed him  that  they  would  rctuni  the 
next  morning  and  convey  him  to 
the  apartments  they  had  provided 
fpr  him>   hi«  visitors    took  their 


leave ;  not  without  a  liope  that  their 
solicitude  for  his  happiness,  and  ihof 
anxiety  which  they  had  expressed 
for  his  recovery,  would  have  sooth- 
ed his  apprehensions,  and  secured 
him  comfort  during  the  tedious 
night.  Their  hopes  however  were 
vain,  and  their  labours  ineffectual. 
DeiTOody  expired  the  same  even- 
ing, at  the  age  of  ^  years  and  six 
months. 

•*  The  necessary  orders  having  ^ 
been  given  for  hi.s  funeral  (the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  defrayed  br 
those  distill  fished  persons  who  haa 
so  frequently  J  administered  to  hit 
wants  while  living),  on  tlie  day  ap- 
pointed, his  body,  attended  by  Mr. 
Allingham  and  the  author,  with  z 
few  friends  of  the  latter,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  church  of  Lewisham : 
where,  previously  to  its  being  con- 
signed to  its  native  earth,  the  fune- 
ral service,  that  last  solemn  awe-in- 
spiring ceremony,  was  read  with 
much  dignity  and  fervor  by  the  ho- 
nourable and  reverend  Mr.  Legge  • 
(the  present  dean  of  Windsor); 
who  afterwards  attended  the  body 
to  a  grave  formed  on  a  spot  the 
most  solitary  and  romantic  that 
fancy  coTild  describe.  Over  his 
tomb,  at  the  expense  of  his  gene- 
rous friends,  the  author  has  been 
enabled  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  with  the  following  in- 
scription, extracted  from  a  poem 
written  by  the  poet,  entitled  *The 
Fate  of  Genius.' 

'  No  titled  birth  had  he  to  boast : 
Son  of  (he  desert ;  Furtuoe^ti  child ; 
Yet,  not  by  frowiuj^  Fortune  cross'd, 
I'he  Muses  on  Ills  cr.4dlc  smird. 

*  He  joy'd  to  con  the  fablingf  paft« 

Of  prowess'd  cliicfs,  and  deeds  sublime ; 
And  e'cu  essay'd  in  infant  age,  « 

lend  task !  to  weave  the  wiziird  rlunie. 

*  And  thouj^h  fell  Passion  sway*d  his  soul^ 
By  Prudence  seldom  ever  won, 
Beyond  ihe  bounds  of  her  control. 

He  was  dear  irancy's  ^vour'd  son.' ' 

•Now 
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'  Now  a  cold  tenant  does  he  U^ 

Of  this  dark  cell,  all  hus(i'd  his  song : 

While  Friendship  bends  with  streaming 

eye, 
As  by  his  grave  she  wends  along ; 

*  On  his  cold  clay  lets  fall  a  holy  ttar, 
And  cries,  «  Though  mute,  there  is  a  poet 
here,"» 

V  The  character  of  this  extraordi- 
nary youth  lias  been  so  clearly  de- 
veloped in  his  actions  and  his  writ- 
king's,  that* scarcely  any  thing  is  left 
now  to  be  related  of  his  acquire- 
ments and  general  habits,  that  has 
not  in  some  degree  been  already, 
said  in  his  history.  Yet  as  tliere 
are  shades  of  character,  and  degrees 
of  passion,  which  do  not  promi- 
nently shew  themselves  in  particu- 
lar instances  of  conduct,  the  author 
is  induced  to  add  the  following 
panicdlars,  gatliered  from  a  long 
mtiniacy,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  disposition,  and  a  close  oh- 
servance  of  the  distinguishable 
propensities  which  degraded  his 
genius,  and  retarded  his  progress 
to  happiness  and  indepenuance. 

**  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  well 
formed,  and  of  a  spare  habit  of  bo- 
dy; he  had  a  comprehensive  fore- 
head, full  dark  eyes,  stron>[ly  mark- 
ed eye-brows,  and  a  countenance 
expressive  of  genius,  but  tinged 
with  reflection  and  melancholy.  He 
was  ungraceful  in  his  deportment, 
slovenly  in  his  person,  diffident  in 
his  address,  and  reserved  in  his  con- 
versation; he  had  a  simplicity  and 
a  modesty  in  his  manner  that  creat- 
,  ed  esteem  and  even  respect :  wjien 
irritated,  he  was  rather  sullen  than 
passionate:  yet  quick  and  inconsi- 
derate in  his  resentment,  sacrificing 
his  interest  to  the  impulse  of  ima- 
gined wrongs,  and  the  attachment 
of  his  best  friends  on  the  slightest 
groittids  of  ideal  offence.  His  po- 
Uticiil  powers  may  be' said  to  have 
been  ifituitive,  for  some  of  his  best 


gieces  were  composed  before  h^ 
ad  reached  twelve  years  of  age;  at 
which  period  he  united  in  the  fbll, 
vigour  of  manhood,  the  strongest 
judgment  and  most  unbounded, 
fancy.  His  language,  when  he 
could  be  drawn  into  argument 
(which  was  always  a  hard  task), 
w^as  nervous,  polished,  and  iluent. 
His  classical  knowledge  ^  which  was 
indeed  wonderful,  and  is  on  every 
proper  occasion  displayed  in  his 
writings),  added  to  a  piemory  un- 
commomy  powerful  and  compre- 
hensive, furnished  him  w^ith  allu- 
sions that  were  appropriate,  com- 
binations that  were  pleasing,  and 
sentiments  that  were  dignified. 

**  He  had  an  inquisitive  mind^  but 
could  never  resist  the  temptations 
which  offered  to  seduce  him  from 
his  studies.  iHe  was  easily  per. 
suaded  to  forsake  propriety ;  and 
paid  as  little  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  assoicaies,  as  he  did  to  the 
rules  of  prudence,  the  dictates  of 
reason,  or  the  opinion  of  the  world; 
which  last  he  at  all  times  set  at  de- 
fiance. No  one  ever  wrote  with 
greater  facility ;  his  mind  was  stored 
with  such  a  fund  of  observation^ 
such  an  accumulation  of  knowledge 
gathered  from  science  and  from  na-, 
ture,  that  his  thouchts,  when  want- 
ed, rushed  upon  him  like  a  torrent, 
and  he  could  compose  with  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  another  could 
transcribe.  On  every  occasion  he 
discovers  a  clear  judgment,  a  fancy 
filled  with  the  richest  ideas,  and  an 
intellect  capable  of  delineating  the 
grandest  objects.  He  knew  all  the 
various  shades  of  character ;  and  a 
close  observation  of  the  world  en- 
abled him  to  describe  the  changes 
of  human  manners,  and  the  invo* 
lution  of  passions,  with  an  energy 
that  was  pleasing,  elegant,  and  in- 
structive. His  similitudes  and  hts 
inferences  are  never  spoiled  by  the 
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glare  of  false  thoughts ;  and  though 
carelessness  may  sometimes,  be^dis- 
covfired,  yet  by  a  peculiar  propriety 
of  expression,  and  a  nice  adaptation 
of  epithets,  this  fault  is  not  always 
discernible. 

"There  IS  scarcely  a  style  of  com- 
position in  which  he  did  not  in  some 
degree  excel,  .  The  descriptive,  the 
ludicrous,  tlie  didactic, the  sublime; 
each,  'wlien  occasion  required,  he 
treated  with  skill,  with  acute  re- 
mark, imposing  humoUr,  profound 
reflection,  ^nd  lofty  magnificence. 
He  delighted  to  wander  through 
the  romantic  pages  of  antiquity: 
and  had  the  happy  talent  of  imita- 
ting the  natural  dignity  and  manly 
style  of  his  poeticaJ  ancestors,  with 
an  effect  which  always  gave  to  his 
productions  the  air  and  grace  of 
originality:  though  his  period,  his 
stanza,  and  his  thoughts,  were  mo- 
delled on  the  poet  whose  path  he 
intended  to  follow.  But  in  the 
height  both  of  his  imitation  and  of 
his  fancy,  the  wildest  excursions  of 
his  muse,  he  never  forgets  to  make 
Nature  his  guide ;  and  it  may  with 
jconfideace  be  said  that  no  poet  at 
such  an  early  (if  at  any)  period  of 
life,  ever  copied  her  with  more 
truth,  or  more  keenly  touclied  the 
hearts  of  his  readers  when  his  sub- 
ject required  the  slumbering  pas- 
sions to  be  brought  Snto  action. 

**  When  the  vatiety,  the  number, 
the  beauty,  and  moral  tendency,  of 
his  juvenile  (they  may  almost  be 
styled  infantine)  poems  are  consi- 
dered ;  when  their  pretensions  shall 
\)e  examined,  and  their  merits  ac-, 
knowledged;  the  follies  of  his  youth 
will  be  forgotten  or  absolved  j  cen- 
sure will  be  corrected  with  pity, 
'"while  admiration  is  mingled  with 
regret.  What  he  had  written  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  the  aee  of  four- 
teen (portions  of  which  nave  been 
}aid  before  the  reader  in  the  course 


of  this  work)  will  surely  justify 
these  opinions;  and  will  at  the  same 
time  create  astonishment  ^hen  it  i^ 
added,  that  the  poetry  which  he 
had  already  composed  at  that  pe- 
riod, would  fill  ten  volumes  .of  a 
moderate  size.  His  translation  of 
the  Epitaph) uni  Damonis  of  MiL> 
ton,  his  Monody  on  the  death  of 
Chatterton,  the  Cfde  to  Fancy,  the 
Hymn  to  the  memory  of  Thomson, 
the  Dirge  on  Fidele  in  Cymbeline, 
the  Elegy  on  himself  (the  last  of 
which  poems  the  reader  has  seen  in 
the  preceding  Sheets,  and  the  otliers 
will  form  part  of  a  future  publica- 
tion), with  many  pieces  of  equal 
merit,  were  produced  before  he  had 
reached  his  twelfdi  year,  and  are 
monuments  both  of  his  learning 
and  his  genius.  The  early  poems 
of  Cowley,  of  Milton,  and  of  Pope, 
bear  no  comparison  with  these ;  and 
will  be  found  to  possess  less  thought, 
less  fancy,  and  less  nature,  in  the 
cast  of  his  mind  he  resembled  the 
unfortunate  Chatterton,  and  in  his 
propensities  tlie  eccentric  Savage: 
but  in  precocity  of  talent,  and  of 
classical  information,  excelled  both 
them  and  every  other  rival ;  having 
in  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  French, 
and  Italian  languages,  and  a  little 
of  the  Spanish.  Like  Savage,  he 
would  participate  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  lowest  company;  but  had 
not  the  same  eagerness  after  mo- 
ney, nor  the  same  effrontery  in  de- 
manding it  of  his  friends ;  and  not- 
withstanding Dermody's  insatiate 
desire  for  liquor  kept  him  in'perpe- 
tual  poverty,  yet  his  applications 
for  relief  (though  full  of  lamen- 
tations) were  never  degraded  by 
meanness  or  fulsome  adulation ; 
nor  did  ingratitude,  in  his  worst  ex- 
cesses, ever  sully  his  character 
through  life.    Savage  however  did 
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not  refuse  by  such  means  to  indulge 
his  low  debaucheries,  and  gratify 
passions  which  were  mean,  selfish, 
and  reyeneefuL     No  one  was  more 
greedy  or  fame  than  Savage,    or 
paid  more  regard  to  the  correction 
of  his  works }  yet  he  often  sunk  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  poet,  by  praising 
at  one  time  without  sincerity  what 
at  another  he  .would  ridicule  with- 
out decency ;  by  flattering  him  at 
one  time  without  discrimination, 
whom  at  another  he  would  wound 
without  a  tause ;  and  at  all  times 
valued  friendship  only  as  it  could 
be  rendered  subservient  to  his  wants, 
conducive  to  his  pleasures,  or  pro- 
pitious to  his  dissipation.     Dermo- 
dy  had  a  nature  in  some  degree  op- 
posite to  this ;  and  only  resembled 
'Savage  in  his  genius,   in  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  in  his  habits  of  living, 
lie  was  as  heedless  of  fame,  as  he 
was    indifferent  to  the   reception 
.  which  his  writings  might  meet  with 
from  the  public  {  he  seldom  correct- 
ed his  works,   but  dismissed  them 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would 
shew  to  a  lecturer  on  prudence,  a 
stranger  wlio  had  called  to  borrow 
money,  or  an  acquaintance  whom 
he  never  wished  to  meet  again.  The 
rich  blossoms  of  his  genius,  from 
the  first  moment  when  they  were 


discovered  'wasting  their  swMT- 
ness  on  tlie  desert  air,'  expanded 
and  flourished  under  the  chmsh- 
ing  influence  of  liberal  and  exalt* 
ed  patronage,  and  the  nutritious 
warmth  of  admiration  a4d  encour- 
agement :  but  the  instability,  of 
his  temper  never  suffered  them  to 
fasten  in  the  rich  soil  to  which  they 
had  been  transplanted ;  and  br  an 
unhappy  fatality  of  conduct  his 
"« bud  of  hone'  (like  Shakspeare's 
violet,  *sweCT  but  not  permanent*) 
bloomed  but  to  perish.  Had  he 
qualified  those  errors  which  hurt 
only  himself;  had  his  ambition  kept 
pace  with  the  encouragement  which 
he  received;  had  he  studied  and 
pursue.d  moral  with  the  same  ar- 
dour as  poetical  propriety ;  had  his 
regard  for  character  and  decoraoi 
equalled  his  poverty  and  his  love  of 
<|issipation ;  he  might  have  lived  to 
be  the  admiration  of  the  great,  the 
wonder  of  the  learned,  and  the  or- 
nament of  sv^ciety ;  science  might 
have  smiled  upon  his  labou'-s,  fame 
might  have  proclaimed  his  excel- 
lence, and  posterity  with  delight 
would  record  his  name :  but  mis- 
taking the  way  to  happiness  he 
plunged  into  misery,  and  fell  aa 
early  victim  to  imprudence.** 
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[From  Sir  Richard  Hoare*s 
Baldwin's  I 

•'^^IRALDUS  DE  BARRI, 

\jr  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Cambrensis,  or  the  Cambrian,  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  line- 
age, being  the  fourth  son  of  Wil- 
Jiam  de  Barri,  a  person  of  high  di- 
stinction, by  Angharad,  daughter 
f[  Nesti  who  was  the  daughter  of 


Translation  of  Archbishop 
tinerarv.] 

Rhys  ap  Theodor  Prince  of  South 
AVales.  He  was  bom  about  the 
year  1 146,  at  the  castle  of  Manor- 
beer  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  at  a 
very  early  age  shewed  strong  marks 
of  literary  talents,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  dedicate  himself  to*  offices 
of  religion.  Whilst  his  brothers  and 
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snd  tIieir<:ompanions  amused  them- 
selves with  tracing  fanciful  figures 
on  the.  sands,  he  was  occupied  in 
drawing  churches  and  monasteries. 
His  fjitlier,  adn^iring  these  marks 
of  his  youthful  propensity,  predict- 
ed iiis  future  progress  in  learning, 
decided  in  his  own  mind  on  giving 
him  the  advantages  of  a  learned 
educatipn,  and  in  joke  used  to  call 
him  his  little  bishop.  At  a  time 
when  the  country  was  alarmed  by 
an  hostile  invasion,  and  the  youths 
of  the  castle  rushed  forth  to  arms, 
the  boy  Giraldus  burst  into  tears, 
and  requested  to  be  carried  into  the 
church  as  a  place  of  safety ;  thus, 
to  use  his  own  words,  •with  a  won- 
derful foresight  for  his  age,  declar- 
ing the  peace  and  privileges  of  the 
house  of  <5od.'  All  those  who 
heard  him  were  much  astoni&hed 
that  he.  should  expect  to  find  more 
security  in  a  retired  church,  than 
in  a  castle  strongly  fortified,  and 
well  garrisoned  with  soldiers. 

/*  Associating  with  his  brothers 
and  their  companions, who  were  edu- 
cated in  the  military  profession,  Gi- 
raldus had  little  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying his  mind  to  study,  until  his 
uncle,  David  Fitzgerald  bishop  of 
Saint  David^s,  hearing  of  his  cha- 
racter and  natural  ii>clinalion,  drew 
him  from  the  paternal  re  of,  and 
undertook  the  care  of  his  future 
education.  He  seems,  however,  at 
first  to  have  made  but  little  pro- 
gress ;  for.  two  masteis  to  whom  he 
was  consigned,  repeatedly  jeered 
him  for  his  slowness  and  ignorance 
in  declining  the  X.atin  words  durus^ 
durkfy  durisimuf^  and  stultu:^  itjl- 
^tioFf  stuUissimus,  These  rebukes 
made  so  considerable  an  impression 
on  the  young  Scholar,  tiiat,  actu- 
ated m»'»re  b>  a  sen!»e  cf  shame  than 
Uy  disci}  I'lie,  he  applied  with  such 
assiduit)  ioh)«;  literary  pursuits  that 
he- soon  surpassed  all  his  fellow  stu- 


dents. To  complete  his  education* 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remain* 
ed  for  three  years,  gave  lectured 
on  rhetoric  and  the  belles  lettres, 
and  was  pointed  out  by  the  doctors 
of  the  university  as  a  pattern  to  the 
young  men  of  his  age.. 

"On  returning  to  England, abont 
the  year  117^,  he  entered  into  holy 
orders ;  and  having  obtained  prefer- 
ment both  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  thinking  himself  *  non  sihi  sfi 
patrU  natus^  he  devoted  his  whole 
mind  and  abilities  to  the  public 
good,  and  strenuously  endeavour- 
ed to  promote  the  interests  of  hi* 
church.  Observ ing,  however,  that, 
owing  to  tlie  negligence  of  the  pre- 
lates of  die  diocese  of  Saint  David's 
{moit  particularly  in  tlie  districts 
of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan),  the 
church  did  not  receive  its  dues,  and 
that  the.  Welsh  paid  no  tytlies  either 
in  wool  or  cjjeese ;  lie  went  to  Can- 
terbury, and  having  stated  his  com- 
plaints to  Richard  tlie  archbishop^ 
was  appointed  his  legate  in  Wales^ 
for  ihe  purpose  of  rectifying  thes^ 
and  other  abuses.  He  executei 
this  commission  widi  great  spirit 
and  success ;  and  excommunicated^ 
without  distinction,  those  who  re- 
fused to  pay  tlieir  tythes.  All  but 
the  men  of  Ros,  or  the  Flemings^ 
readily  p^id  tfheir  tenths,  and  in 
revenj;e  for  their  non-com  pi  iancc^ 
the  \Velsh  plundered  their  farms, 
and  tpok  away  their  sheep.  A- 
mongst  tliose  who  resisted  the  de- 
mands of  the  clergy,  was  one  Wil- 
liam  Karquit,  governor  of  die  pro- 
vince of  Pembroke,  who  being  jea- 
lous of  the  newly  acquired  oince  of 
Giraldns,  took  away  forcibly  from 
the  priory  at  Pembroke  eight  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  drove  them  to  his  own 
castle;  Three  times  he  was  re- 
quested to  restore  them,  and  as  oft- 
en refused ;  at  last,  being  threaten- 
ed with  excommunication,  he  re- 
plied 
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plied  « The  legate  may,  indeed,  be 
proud  and  maiicioiis,  but  I  think 
him  not  bold  enough  to  etcommu- 
liicate  the  constable  of  the  king  In 
his  own  castle.'  He  was  then  in- 
formed, tliat  on  hearing  the  bells  of 
the  monastery  sound  three  titties, 
he  might  rest  assured  that  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  had  been 
passed.  When  the  messenger  re- 
turned, the  monks  and  clergy  were 
summoned  togerJier ;  the  legate,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  passed 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
the  bells  (as  is  usual  on  similar  oc- 
casions) confirmed  it  with  their 
peals. 

"He  likewise  attempted  to  re- 
form the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and 
Vras  peculiarly  severe  against  all 
priests  who  had  wives,  calling  them 
concubines,  and  insisted  up<jn  their 
dismission.  On  entering  the  diocese 
of  Saint  David's  in  die  character  of 
legate,  he  found  at  Brecknock  an 
old  archdeacon  cohabiting  publicly 
with  his  concubine.  Mild  entrea- 
ties to  remove  her  from  his  house 
being  ineflFectual,  he  endeavoured 
by  his  own  authority,  sanctioned 
by  the  primate,  to  gain  the  desired 
end  ;  but  his  remonstrances  being 
answered  by  insolent  reflections  on 
the  archbishop,  Giraldus  immedi- 
ately suspended  him  from  his  ec- 
clesiastical benefices,  and  delivered 
up  to  the  archbishop  (whom  he 
had  so  contumeliously  treat(/d,  and 
whose  authority  he  had  spurned) ' 
both  his  archdeaconry  and  preben- 
4ary.  Having  completed  his  le- 
gation, he  visited  the  archbishop 
m  company  with  the  bishop  of  Saint 
David's,  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
former,  promoted  GiraldUs  to  the 
vacant  preferment,  assigning  to  the 
oldjncumbent  a  sufficient  mainte* 
nance  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

•*  In  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
new  dignity  ofarchdeacon,  he  act- 


ed with  great  rigour,  and  tiris  iif» 
volved  in  frequent  disputes  and 
<|uarrels.  In  which,  according  to  hi) 
own  account,  he  was  always  in  thcf 
right  and  always  victoriotls.  He 
had  an  early  opportunity  of  assert* 
ing,  in  a  very  singular  raanner,  the 
dignity  of  his  own  archdeaconry^ 
as  well  as  that  of  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Saint  David's.  Havbg  been 
settled  only  a  few  days  in  his  rcsi* 
dence  at  Landeu,  near  Brecknock, 
after  a  very  laborious  journey  he 
had  taken  to  correct  the  abuses  that 
prevailed  in  the  provinces  of  Mely« 
enith  and  Elven,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  two  cler^- 
men,  sent  in  a  great  hurry  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  tliat  district,  to 
inform  him  that  Adam  bishop  of 
S^int  Asaph  was  commg  to  dedu 
cate  the  church  of  Ken,  (which 
was  situated  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  bishoprics,  but  of  old  had  ap- 
pertained to  that  of  Saint  David's,) 
and  that  unless  the  archdeacon  ap^ 
peared  tliere  in  person,  nothing 
would  prevent  his  taking  possession 
of  that  church,  or  even  the  entire 
province ;  and  they  intimated  like^ 
wise,  that  if  no  obstacles  intervenedy 
he  intended  to  seize  the  whole  terri- 
tory between  the  rivers  Wye  and 
Severn,  comprehending  the  districts 
of  Mely enith  and  Elven.  However 
harassed  by  his  late  etpeditions^ 
and  dissuaded  by  his  former  com- 
panions and  followers,  who,  more 
through  fear  of  danger  than  &tigue# 
refused  to  accompany  him  }  he,  ne- 
vertheless, immediately  proceeded 
on  his  journey  towards  the  church 
of  Keri.  On  th«  Saturday  he  db* 
patched  messengers  to  two  princes 
of  that  country,  Eineon  Clyd  aiKl 
Cadwalhon,  requesting  them  to 
send  some  trusty  men  of  their  fzm* 
lies,  provided  with  horses  and  armsi 
to  assist  him  (if  necessity  reqmred) 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  churdi 
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•f  Saint  David)  as  the  bishop  of 
Saint  Asaph  was  reported  to  be  at- 
,  tended  by  a  strong  body  of  men  • 
from  Powys  x  he  slept  that  night  at 
Llanbist,  and  on  coming*  to  Keri 
early  on  Sunday  moming^  found 
that  two  of  the  clergy,  and  parti- 
sans of- the  bishop,  nad  concealed 
the  keys  of  the  chuirch :  these  being 
at  length  found,  the  archdeacon 
entered  the  church,  and,  having 
ordered  the  bells  to  be  rung,  as  a 
token  of  possession,  he  celebrated 
mass  with  great  solemnity.  In  the 
mean  timie  messengers  arrived  from 
the  bishop,  ordeimg  preparations 
to  be  made  for  the  dedication  of 
the  church.  Mass  being  concluded, 
the  archdeacon  sent  some  of  his 
clergy,  attended  by  the  dean  of  the 
province,  to  inform  the  bishop, 
<  That  if  he  came  to  Keri  as  a 
neighbour  and  a  friend,  he  would 
receive  him  with  every  mark  of  hos- 
pitality ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  de- 
sired him  not  to  proceed.'-  The 
bishop  returned  for  answer,  *  That 
he  was  cotning  in  liis  professional 
capacity  as  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
to  perform  his  duty  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church.'  The  arch- 
deacon and  his  clergy  met  the  bi- 
shop at  the  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard, where  a  long*  dispute  arose 
■about  the  matter  in  question,  and 
each  asserted  their  respective  rights 
to  the  church  of  Keri.  To  enforce 
his  claims  the  more,  the  bishop  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  placed  his 
mitre  on  his  head,  and  taking  up 
his  pastoral  staff,  walked  with  his 
attendants  towards  the  church.  The 
archdeacon  proceeded  to  meet  him, 
accompanied  by  his  clergy,  dressed 
-in  their  surplices  and  sacerdotal 
robes,  who,  with  lighted  tapers  and 
tip-raised  crucifix,  came  forth  from 
the  church  in  processional  form: 
at  length  each  began  to  excoinmu- 
•  sicate  the  other ;  but  the  archdea- 


con having  ordered  the  bells  to  hH 
rung  three  times  as  the  usual  con- 
firmation of  the  sentence,  the  hi* 
shop  and  his  train  mounted  their 
horses,  and  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, followed  by  a  great  mob,  ^ 
and  pelted  with  clods  of  earth  and 
stones.  This  tesolute  conduct  of 
the  archdeacon  gained  him  the  ap* 
probation  of  all  present,  and  even 
of  the  bishop  himself,  who  was  a 
fellow-student  with  him  at  Paris. 

",The  controversy  at  Keri  being 
thus  happily  terminated,  Giraldu't 
went  to  the  king  at  Northampton, 
and  related  what  had  passed  be* 
tween  him  and  the  bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph,  who  rlaimed  a  parish  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  Saint  Da- 
vid, and  which,  in  fact,  at  that  time 
(the  see  being  vacant)  had  lapsed 
to  the  crown.  The  king  commend-  ' 
ed  the  archdeacon's  conduct  in  re- 
sisting the  claims  of  the  bishop,  and 
excited  a  general  laughter  hy  tell- 
ing the  story  to  his  courtiers  who 
were  at  that  time  assembled. 

"Another  circumstance  will  prove 
his  steadiness  in  die  perseverance 
of  his  religious  duties.  Some  of 
his  parishioners  at  Nangle  expected 
absolution  on  a  certain  day  from 
the  sentence  of  excommunication 
that  had  been  passed  upon  them, 
for  having  combined  with  the  men 
of  R6s  in  refusing  the  demand  of 
tenths  due  to  the  church.  On  the 
preceding  night  he  slept  at  Carew : 
the  following  day  wjis  so  boisterous 
and  stormy  that  the  bishop  of 
Saint  David's,  who  accompanied 
him,  strongly  advised  Giraldus  to 
postpone  his  journey  ;  but  he  re* 
plied,  *That,  on  Such  an  occasion, 
delays  would  be  dangerous  ;  for 
those  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated were  expecting  absolution, 
and  had  promised  amendment:* 
and  added,  'that  when  bu^ines» 
demanded  atCentton,  it  was  un- 
manly 
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xnanly  to  watch  the  state  of  the 
weather  upon  dry  Innd  ;  and  that 
such  a  precaution  was  only  allow* 
-able  to  those  who  had  a  sea  voyage 
to  undertake.'    v 

••*0n  the  deaih  of  his  uncle, David 
Fitzgerald,  the  canons'  of  Saint 
David's  met  in  council,  and,  after 
a  lon^  debate,  proclaimed  Giral- 
diishis  successor;  but  the  arch- 
ddacon  thinking  this  election  made 
too  hastily  and  inconsiderately,  and 
not  according  to  the  usiial  forms, 
went  on  the  fbllqwing  morning  to. 
^e  chapter,  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  all  who  were  present,  re- 
nounced the  episcopal  honours  that 
had  been  offered  to  him  :  for  it  was 
not  customary  to  proceed  on  a  new 
election  until  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer bishop  hud  been  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  a  previous  applica- 
tion made  to  the  kine,  or  his  jus- 
.  ticrary,  and  the  royal  assent  ob- 
tained. The  chapter  however  per- 
sisted  in  their  choice,  which  so 
highly  displeased  king  Henry,  that 
he  threatened  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  lands  aiul  revenues.  He  sum- 
moned a  council,  and  submitted 
ihe  case  to  the  consideration  of 
Richard  ^archbishop  of  Canterbury 
find  his  suffragan  bishops,  desiring 
them  to  recommend  a  fit  fierson  to 
fill  the  vacant  see  :  they  unani- 
mously recommetided  Giraldiis,  as 
a  man  of  learning  and  spirit :  but 
•th^  king  objected,  sayings  *  That 
it  was  neither  expedieftt  or  neces- 
sary to  elect  too  upright  or  active 
a  man  to  the  vacant  see  of  Saint 
David'sy  as  such  a  choice  might 
prove  detrimental  to  the  catliedral 
church  of  Canterbury,  or  even  to 
the  crown  of  England.* 

"  At  the  dissolution  of  the  council^ 
the  king,  confessed  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  to  a  few  of  Ihs  con- 
fidential,servants,  that  although  he 
•ntsruined  a  .very  high  opiaioo  of 


the  talents  and  integrity  of  Giral^ 
dus,  yet  he  thought  it  not  safe  t(T 
place  a  person  so  nearly  related  t<f 
Prince  Rhys,  and  to  almost  all  thd 
nobility  of  Wnles,  at  the  head  of 
the  see  of  Saint  David's;  and  that 
the  pride  and  pretensions  of  the 
Welsh  would  be  heightened  by  the 
promoti(»n  c^  so  able,  worthy,  anif 
resolute  a  man.  When  this  con-' 
versation  was  repeated  to  Giraldus 
by  Roger  bishop  of  AVorcester,  he 
exclaimed,  *  That  such  a  public 
testimony,  and  given  in  such  a 
place  of  audience,  wtis  more  ho- 
nourable to  him  Uian  the  best  bi-r 
shopric'  Gh-aldus,  unwilling  to 
persist  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  king,  and  the  canons  wishing 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  theit 
benefices,vabandoned  their  claims, 
and  a  new  election  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  at  Winche*- 
ter,  when  Peter  de  Leia,  a  monk 
of  the  oipder  of  Clugny,  and  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Wenloch  in 
Shropsliire,  was  unanimously  cho^ 
sen,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
king,  and  took  possession  of  the 
episcopal  see  of  Saint  David's. 

**  At  the  conclusion  of  this  bu- 
siness Giraldus  returned  to  Paris^ 
with  a  view  of  applying  himself  to 
the  study  of  be\\e$  l^ttres :  and,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  ^  to  raise 
the  walls  of  the  canon  law  on  the 
foundation  of  the  arts  and  litera- 
ture.' 

"  He  dwells  with  great  rapture, 
and  with  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
vanity,  on  the  prodieious  fame 
•which  he  acquired  by  his  eloquent 
declamation  in  the  schools,  and 
speaks  of  the  crowded  audiences 
of  the  doctors  and  scholars^  who 
were  unable  to  decide,  whether  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  beauty 
of  his  language,  or  the  force  af 
bis  arguments,  were  most  worthy 
of  9idma^qfi2  they  wereso&sci' 
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nfiiXed,  he  zddsy  with  Ims  oratory^ 
tkat  they  hong^  aft  it  were,  suspend- 
ed o:r  his  moiuh,.  and  were  never 
fatieued  wkh  tbt  roost  prolix  or 
tedious  disconrsew 

^*  After  a  long  and  studious  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  Giraldus  returned 
to  England;  and  oa  his  journey 
througn  Flanders  was  present  at  a 
tournament  given  in  the  city  of 
Arra^  by  PhiKp  count  of  Flan- 
ders. Landing  safely  in  England^ 
he  proceeded  toCuiterbury,  where, 
by  invitation,  he  dined  with  the 
prior  and  monks  of  that  place. 
On  this  occasion  he  talces  an  op- 
portunity of  inv«igiung  severely 
against  their  luxurious  niade  of 
living  :  he  says  '  their  tables 
abounded  wkh  niuneroiM  and  sa- 
Toury  dishes^  and  with  such  a*  va<- 
riety  of  the  choicest  wines^  that  ale 
and  beer  were  not  allowed*  to  be 
i&trodiieed.' 

"  From  Canterbury  he  contmued 
his  journey  toLonddn^  and' paid  a 
Tisit  to  Richard- the  a^hbtshop  of 
that  see,  at  his  villa,  where  he  was 
entertained  with  gratifying  marks 
of  hospitality.  On  the  following 
morning:  he  received  advice  by  a 
messenger^  that  a  separation  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  place  be- 
tween his  sister  and  her  husband» 
whoresided  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester ;  upon  which  he  most  ear* 
nestly  beseeched  the  archbishop  to 
permit  htm  to  make  use  of  his  au- 
thority in  staying  the  proceedin^Si 
and  to  put  no  bar  to  a  recdncilia^ 
tion,  provided  he  could  by  any 
means  effeet  it.  Having  obtained 
the  archbishop's  consent,  as  well 
a^  letters,  he  hastened  to  South- 
wark,  where  he  found  a  numerous 
chapter  assembled^  and  his  sister 
and  her  husband  standing  before 
Richard  Todif  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, in  expectation  of  the  divorce, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  being; 
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granted.  The  bishop  otetaiiriy  re- 
cognized tlie  archdeacon,  and,  bew 
iag  much*  svirprxsed  at  the  sadd^i 
appearance  of  a  person  whom  htf 
imagined  at  that  time  to  have  been 
in  rrance,  embraced  him,  and 
placed  htm  at  his  side.  When 
Giraldus  presented  to  him  die  of« 
fkiaT  letters  of  die  archbishop^  he 
courteously  replied — *  That  if  th« 
archdeacon  )v\d  ajipeared  al<me) 
and  unbacked  by  such  bi^h  author 
rity,  he  w^>M  hitvt^  p:iid  a  ready 
and  willing  attention  to  Ins  peti- 
tion.' By  his  unexpected,  artival ' 
the  chapter  was  dissolfed/and,  by 
his  friendly  interfereneev.  a  perfect, 
reconciliation  took  place  between 
his  sister  and  her  hiisbai»L 

"  On  his  retunvto  Wales  heibund 
the  diocese  of  Saint  David's  in  a 
state  of  great  confusion,  the  bishop 
(Peter  de  Leia)  having  been  obli'^ 
ged  to  quit  his  episcopal  residence, 
owing  to  some  disputes  that  had 
arisen  between  him  and  the  WeUh* 
By  the  advice  of  the  aichbishop^ 
Griraldus  was  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  all  the  s])irituai  and  tem- 
poral concerns  of  ihe  church, which 
ha  conducted  with  great  prudence 
and  moderation  for  a  considerable 
time^  until  the  bishop,  who  had  re- 
tired to  some  convent  in  England^ 
very  improperly  interfered  at  Saint 
David's,  by  suspending  some- per- 
sons and  excommunicating  others, 
without  any  previous  trial ;  upon 
which  Giraldus  resigned  the  eccle- 
siastical charge  committed  to  him, 
and,  by  the  archbishopi's  interest, 
caused  the  sentences  of  suspension 
and  excommunication  which  had. 
been  so  unjustly  passed,  to  be  aft- 
nulled.  He  was  so  irritated  at  the 
bishop's  conduct,  that  at  first  he 
determined,  by  an  accusation  be- 
fore the  court  of  Rome,  to  procure 
his  deposition ;  but  by  the  interfe- 
rence of  their  mdtual  firiendsi  peace. 
G  was 
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was  at  length  re-established  be* 
tween  them,  and  the  arhdeacon's 
lands  at  Landeu  and  Mathrey  were 
restored  to  him. 

<*  The  fame  of  Giraldus  increas** 
ing  daily,  he  was  induced  by  king 
Henry  the  second  to  reside  at  the 
court,  where  he  continued  for  some 
time,  though,  he  says,  with  great 
reluctance;  the  life  he  there  led 
being  ill  adapted  to  a  studious  and 
literary  man  like  himself.  About 
this  period  he  was  deputed  as  a  pa- 
cificator to  Wales,  and,  after  hav- 
ing efiectually  fulfiUedhis  commis* 
sion,  returned  to  court,  where  he 
was  graciously  received  by  the  king, 
who  appointed  him  his  chaplain, 
and  made  him  repeated  promises  of 
high  preferment  in  the  church, 
which,  however,  were  never  carried 
into  execution.  Henry  strongly 
commended  him  in  council,  and 
testified  the  greatest  approbation 
•f  his  good  conduct,  modesty,  and 
fidelity  ;  saying,  Vdiat  had  he  not 
been  bom  in  Wales,  and  so  nearly 
allied  to  its  princes  and  chieftains, 
and  especially  to  prince  Rhys,  he 
would  have  loaded  him  witheccle* 
siastical  benefices,  and  preferred 
him  to  the  highest  honours.* 

"  It  happened  about  tliis  time  that 
by  an  order  from  tlie  king,  Rhys 
ap  GrufFydh  was  summoned  to 
hold  a  conference  with  Baldwin^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Ranulf  de  Glanvilk,  chief  justice 
of  I?ngland,  at  Heqjford.  When 
seated  at  dinner  in  the  house  of 
William  de  Vere,  bishop  of.  that 
see,  and  Walter,  son  of  Robert, 
a  noble  baron,  both  of  whom  were 
descended  ^  from  the  family  of 
Clare;  Giraldus,  tlie  archdeacon, 
approached  the  table,  and  standing 
betore  thein>  thus  facetiously  ad- 
dressed himself  to  prince  Rhys: 
*  You  may  congratulate  yourself, 
ilhy«9  ,oa  beia^  now  seated  be* 


tween  two  of  the  Clare  fiunilj,  and 
whose  inheritance  you  possess:^ 
for  at  that  time  he  held  sJl  Cardi- 
ganshire, which  he  had  recovered 
From  Roger  earl  of  Clare.  Rhys, 
a  man  of  excellent  understanding^, 
and  particularly  ready  at  an  an- 
swer, immediately  replied,  *  It  b 
indeed  true,  that  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  we  were  deprived  of 
our  inheritance  by  the  Clares ;  bat  ^ 
as  it  was  our  fa:e  to  be  losers,  we 
had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
being  dispossessed  of  it  by  noble 
and  illustrious  personages,  not  bj 
the  hands  of  an  idle  and  obscure 
people.*  The  bishop,  desirous  of 
returning  the  compliment  to  prince 
Rhys,  replied,  *  And  we  also,  since 
it  has  been  decreed  that  we  should 
lose  the  possession  of  those  territo- 
ries, are  well  pleased  that  so  noble 
and  upright  a  prince  as  Rhjs 
should  be  at  this  time  lord  over 
them.* 

"  In  theyear  1 1S5  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  king  Henry  preceptor  to  his 
son  John,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Ireland  as  secretary,  and  in  that 
situation  gave  such  satisfaction, 
that  the  prince  offered  him  the 
Irish  bislioprics  of  Femes  Smd 
Leighelin,  and  on  his  refusing 
each  of  them  separately,^the  prince 
proposed  to  consolidate  them  into 
one,  provided  he  would  accept 
them ;  but  to  this  proposal  Giral- 
dus replied,  *  If  I  could  improve 
and  exalt  the  church  of  Ireland,  £ 
would  willingly  accept  the  profit* 
ed  honour ;  but  ^nce  thftt  cannot 
be  expected,  I  had  rather  continue 
a  private  person,  than  be  raised  to 
a  high  station  in  which  I  can  be  of 
no  service.'  He  likewise  refused 
at  this  or  a  subsequent  period  the 
archbishopric  of  CasheL  During 
hts  residence  in  Ireland  he  was  as- 
siduous in  collecting  materials  for 
bis  two  werks^the  *  Topography,* 

and 
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and   «  Conquest  ^of  Ireland ;'  and 
when  John,  after  some  months  resi- 
dence in  that  country,  retTirned  to 
England,  Qiraldus  still  continued 
there  to  complete  and  digest  his 
collections*      He  likewise    distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  preach- 
ing before  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin ;  and  in  his  discourses  he  strongly 
recommended  sobriety,  abstinence, 
and  continence,  and  as  usual  in- 
veighed bitterly  against  the  disso- 
lute lives  of  the  clergy.     On  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  inde- 
£itigable  in   composing,  revising, 
and   correcting,  his  work  on  the 
Topography  of  Ireland ;  and  when 
finished^   was  anxious  to  submit  it 
to  the   public.     *  Being  desiroilis,* 
he  says,  *  not  to  put  a  lighted  can- 
dle under  a  bushel,  but  to  place  it 
in   a  candlestick,  where  it  niight 
give  light,  I  determined  to  recite 
my  work  before  a  public  audience 
at  » Oxford,  where  the  clergy  were 
most  distinguished  for  their  talents 
and   learning.     I  accordingly  re- 
cited for  three  successive  days  the 
three  chapters  into  which  the  book 
IS  divided.      On  the  first  day,  I 
entertained    with    hospitality    tlie 
poor  people  of  the  town  ;  on  the 
second,    the    doctors  of   the  dif- 
ferent professions,  and  the  students 
of  tHe  greatest  celebrity ;  and  on 
the   third,  the  remainder    of   the 
icholars,  with    the  burghers  and 
militia   of  the  city.     Such  a  mag- 
nificent and  sumptuous  festival  re- 
vived   the  ancient  times  of  classic 
poetry,  and  was  wholly  unknown 
in    £ng:land  either  in  the  past  or 
^resent  age.' 

•«  In  the  year  11S7,  king  Henry, 
v!ch  many  of  his  nobility,  engag- 
'd  themselves  in  die  crusading  ex« 
►edition,  which  at  that  time  \v;is 
•rcparing  throuc^hout  Europe,  and 
J^2<J  win  9  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
';is   sent  on  this  hcl^  and  enthu- 


siastic mission  into  Wales ;  Ranul  - 
phus  de  Glanville,  chief  justice  of 
the  realm,  accompanied  him,  and 
at  Radnor  they  were  met  by  Rhys 
ap  Gruffydh,  and  by  many  illus- 
trious chieftains  of  the  countr}-. 
The  archbishop  explained  to  them, 
and  the  multitude,  the  object  of 
his  mission,  and  Giraldus  wa  *  the 
first  person  who  took  the  cross ; 
Peter  de  Leia  bishop  of  Saint  Da- 
vid's, and  many  others,*  followed 
his  example,  and  enlisted  them-' 
selves  under  the  consecrated  ban- 
ners. The  archbishop  and  arch- 
deacon were  equally  s'.renuotis  in 
their  endeavours  to  gain  proselytes ; 
but  the  oratory  of  the  latter  pre- 
vailed more  successfully  than  the 
high  name  and  authoiity  of  the 
former.  The  effect  produced  by 
his  discourse  at  Haverford  was  so 
great,  that  the  archbishop  often- 
times during  his  progress  confessed 
that  he  never  before  on  one  day 
was  witness  to  so  much  shedding 
of  tears.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
sermon,  near  the  bridge'  of  Aber- 
teivi,  or  Cardigan,  where  prince 
Rhys  and  a  numerous  concourse 
of  people  attended,  a  person  by 
the  name  of  John  Spanq;  thus  ad- 
dressed the  prince :  •  'i'ou  ought, 
indeed,  to  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  this  archdeacon,  your  son-in- 
law,  for  he  hath  this  day  enlisted 
a  hundred  men  or  more  in  the 
holy  cause ;  and  if  he  had  spoken 
to,  the  people  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, I  doubt  if  even  one  out  of 
tne  whole  number  of  your  attend-, 
ants  had  remained  unenlisted.* 
Giraldus  compares  the  effect  of  his 
exhortations  to  those  made  by 
Saint  Bernard,  who  preached  the 
word  of  God  to  the  Germans  rn  the 
French  tongue,  and  miraculously 
converted  his  hearers,  although 
they  neither  understood  a  word  or 
what  he  uttered,  nor  even  required 
G2  an 
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an  interpretation.     He  insinuates 
diat  God  agisted  his  pious  endea- 
vours»  and  relates  a  sayii\g  of  some 
of  his  auditors^  who  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  discourse  thus  addressed 
him :    •  ITie  Holy  Spirit  hath  this 
day  truely  manifested  relief  in  your 
mouth.'     King  John  is  also  said 
to  hwe  bitterly  reproached  Giral- 
dus  for  draining  his  county  of  Pem- 
broke of  men,  by  persuading  such 
numbers  to  take  the  cross  and  re- 
pairto  the  Holy  Land.  But  although 
thus    zealous    and    successful    in 
preaching  the  cause  of   the  cru- 
sade;  yet  on  the  death  of  king 
Henry^  at  whose  instance  he  had 
taken  the  cross,  he  applied  to  the 
cardinal  legate,  John  of  Anagni, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Peter  de 
Leia  bishop  of  Saint  David's,  for 
absolution  from  the  vows  which 
each  had  made  to  go  to  the  Holy 
'  Land  5  and  which  they  obtained  on 
the  plea  of  age  and  poverty,  but 
on  condition*  that  tliey  should  at- 
tend to  the  reparation  of  the  ca- 
thedral     church    at     Saint     Da- 
vid's,  and   give   every  assistance 
in  their  power   to  the  crusaders 
who  undertook  the  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem.' 

"  To  the  enthusiastic  zeal,  that 
once  animated  the  breast  of  the 
archdeacon,  we  owe  the .  present 
Iiinerary  through  Wales,  ot  which 
a  translation  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  submitted  to  the  public,  and 
which,  amidst  a  multitude  of  idle 
stories  and  monkish  legends,  con- 
tains many  curious  and  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  topogra- 
phy and  history  of  that  princi- 
pality. 

"  During  this  journey  GiValdus 
gained  the  good  graces  of  the 
archbishop  :  rhat  prelate  highly 
•  praised  his  works,  and  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  king  ; 
but  Henry  persisted  in  his  resoYu- 
6 


tion  of  not  advancing  htm  to  33Xf 
high  preferment  in  the  c^Jbiirch. 

«  In  the  year  1189,  Giraldus  at- 
tended kin^  Henxy  on  bis  military 
expedition  mto  France,  as  did  also 
Baldwin  the  archbishop,  aiul  Ra- 
nulph  Glanville  the  justiciary.    On 
his  return  into  England  after  the 
death  oC  that  monarch,  vfhich  took 
place  in  the  same  year,  the  follow-^ 
lowing  adventure  befel  him^  which 
he  used  frequently  to  relate  when 
the  various  fortuitous  events  that 
had  happened  to  him  became  the 
subject  <x  conversation.     Finding, 
on  his  arrival  at  Dieppe,  the  wind 
unfavourable  for  his  passaj^e^   be 
agreed  with  the  soldiers,  his  com* 
p'anioiis,  to  leave    their  baggage 
behind  them  at  that  place,  and  to 
hasten  their  journey  towards  the 
sea-coast  of  Flanders,   hopbg  by 
that  means  to  eflfect  a  more  speedy 
passage.    The  king,  widi  some  oif 
his  nobility,  and  many  other  per- 
sons, had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
unhealihincss  of  the  climate,  and 
all  the  attendants  of  the  archdea- 
con (one  boy  excepted)  had  either 
retuined   home  iU,   or  had   died 
abroad.      Leaving  this   boy  with 
his  horses  and  luggage  at  Dieppe, 
he  hired  a  stranger,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  as  his  valet,  and 
intrusted  him  vrith  the  care  of  all 
his   valuables.      In  the  mori^ing, 
having  crossed  the  river  at  Dieppe, 
and  ascended  a  hill  from  whence 
they  had  a  prospect  of  the  town 
and  harbour  ;   according  to    the 
custom  of  travellers  ther  began  to 
inquire  Of  each  other  if  they  had 
left  nothing  behind  them  ;    upon 
which  Giraldus  found  his  new  ser- 
vant missing.     Having  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  but  m  "vain ;  the 
archdeacon  becameunessy,  because, 
as  a  stranger,  he  could  place  no 
confidence  in  him  ;  and  ne  recol- 
lected that  the  m»n  had  said,  that 
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if  he  did  not  engage  in  his  service^ 
he  should  go  to  hrs  brother  in  Hun- 
gary* T&  soldiers  advised  Griral- 
dus  to  go  back  to  Dieppe  or  Rouen, 
indiere  he  had  first  seen  him ;  but 
despairing  of  ever  finding  him 
again  if  he  *had  absconded,  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  re^ 
turn.  His  companions  hearing 
that  besides  the  sum  of  forty  marks 
m  gold  and  silver,  and  a  good  sad- 
dk-horse,  the  servant  had  the 
charge  of  all  the  archdeacon^s 
iClotneSy  a  bag  of  important  letters 
from  earl  Richard,  and  the  unpub- 
lished Journal  of  his  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  still  more  strenu- 
ously  urged  his  return ;  but  the 
archdeacon  could  not-  be  persua- 
ded to  leave  them.  Arriving  at  the 
town  of  Abbeville,  Giraldus  reti- 
red to  his  apartmentj  reflecting  se- 
riously on  the  adventure  which  had 
happened  ;  and  he  used  to  say,  that 
on  this  occasion  he  had  three  mo- 
tives of  regret : 

«  Fh-st— The  loss  of  his  money 
was  something,  but  moderate  when 
compared  with  his  other  losses ;  for 
money  was  oftentimes  lost,  and 
oftentimes  recovered. 

"  Second— The  loss  of  the  earrs 
letters,  and  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment as  legate  in  Wales,  was  still 
greater ;  but  as  he  knew  the  pur- 
port of  them,  he  couli  by  similar 
letters  from  the  justiciary  obtain 
some  kind  of  redress. 

"Third — ^The  loss  of  his  journals 
was  by  far  the  most  severe,  and 
indeed  irreparable,  the  book  not 
being  as  yet  publisheJ,  *  non  ediioy 
sededendo,* 

**  After  many  melancholy  reflec- 
tions on  the  subject,  he  returnetl  to 
his  companions  in  the  hall,  where  a 
boy  came  running  in  from  the 
market-place,  inquiring  what  sort 
of  a  horse  was  that  "of  the  arch- 
deacon's :  having  gained  the  neces- 


sary information,  he  said  that  he 
had  seen  a,  person  riding  such  a 
horse,  laden  with  a  large  package, 
in  the  market-place,  and  hiquiring 
for  the  archdeacon^s  lodgings.  He 
was  immediately  sent  tor,  and  re- 
eeived  with  general  satisfaction. 
Giraldus  -  asked  him,  *  if  all  was 
safi^  V  to  which  he  answered, 
*  Yes:'  but  the  soldiers  would  not 
suffer  him  to  explain  the  cause  of 
his  delay  till  after  dinner,  when  he 
told  them,-  that  having  crossed  the 
river  at  Dieppe,  he  dismounted  in 
order  to  tighten  his  luggage,  when 
he  found  that  a  bae  containing 
twenty  marks  or  more  nad  dropped, 
upon  Which  he  went  back  to  seek  it 
at  the  inn  from  whence  he  had  set 
out  5  but  his  researches  not  being 
attended  with  success,  he  returned 
and  crossed  the  river  a  third  time, 
giving  up  all  hopes  of  finding  the 
packatje  he  had  lost ;  when  casting 
his  ey<?s  back  on  the  pebbly  shore 
which  he  had  before  passed,  to  his 
great  surprise  and  joy  he  discover- 
ed the  bag  lying  amongst  the 
stones,  rolled  up  in  the  state  he 
had  received  it  from  his  master,  and 
untouched. 

"  From  this  adventure  Giraldus 
draws  the  following  moral :  *  That 
God  oftentimes  inflicts  with  heavy 
tribulations  tliose  whom  he  loves 
and  guides;  and  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  in  the  greatest  di- 
stress, shows  himself  propitious  and 
near  at  hand.* 

"  Arriving  safely  on  tlie  coast  of 
Flanders,  iliey  obtamed  a  favour- 
able passage,  and  the  archdeacon 
hastened  his  journey  to  London, 
where  he  found  the  boy  whom  he 
had  left  with  ^  his  bagffafife  at 
Dieppe.  Having  delivered  ihe  let- 
ters of  earl  Richard  to  the  jusJci* 
ary,  he  immediately  proceeded  into 
Wales,  where  he  soon  restored 
tranquillity  to  a  country  that  had 
GS  been 
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been  much  agitated  by  the  death 
of  the  late  king.  Shortly  after- 
wardsy  the  eai  i  came  to  London, 
and  was  theie  crowned  king  ;  but 
liis  slay  in  England  was  not  long, 
for  soon  after  his  coronation  he  re- 
tunied  into  Normandy  to  meet 
Philip  king  of  France,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  to  undertake  the 
crusading  expedition  to  Jerusalem. 
Ilichard  was  so'  highly  satisfied 
vith  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Giral- 
dus,  that  on  his  departure  for  tlie 
Holy  Land,  he  appomted  &im  co- 
adjutor to  William  de  Long  Champ 
bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  regency  of 
his  kingdom.  But  Giraldus  did 
not  improve  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, for  he  refused  the  bishop- 
rics of  Bangor  in  North  Wales, 
and  jLandaff  in  Scuth  Wales,  al- 
jeging  as  a  motive  for  this  refusal, 
his  unwillingness  to  accept  any  si- 
tuation that  would  divert  him  from 
his  studies  ;  but,  l?y  his  own  avowal, 
he  ratlier  declined  these  promotions 
from  the  hopes  of  succeeding,  on 
tlie  death  of  the  old  aiid  infirm  in- 
cumbent, to  the  see  of  Saint  Da- 
vid's. He  rpcords  an  anecdote  of 
himself,  alluding  to  his  anxious  de- 
sire to  obtain  that  see,  and  to  his 
repeated  refusals  of  other  bishop- 
rics which  had  been  oflered  tohim, 
A  priest,  who  was  deranged  in  his 
mind,  and  who,  following  the  court 
of  the  justiciary,  was  accustomed 
to  amuse  tlie  young  men  by  ludi- 
crous andridiculoussayings,feie:Tied 
a  conversation  with  Giraldus,  *  Mas- 
ter Giraldus,  will  you  accept  of  the 
bishopric  of  Guiseford  ?'  *  No.*  *  Will 
you  accept  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  ?* 

•  No.*  «The  bishopric  of  Leigbelin  ?' 
<  No.'  ♦  The  archbishopric  of  Cashel  V 
*No.'  *  Bui  do  you  choose  the  bishqp- 
ric  of  Saint  David's?'  dicnreplying, 

"  with  a  loud  and  clamorous  voice, 

•  Yes ! '  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

**  Finding  that  all  the  royju  pro- 


mises of  preferment  on  his  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  court  were  inef- 
fectual, and  that  his  services  had 
not  met  with  their  due  reward,  he 
determined  to  quit  the  busy  and 
tumultuous  scene  of  life,  and  retire 
to  some  more  tranquil  situation, 
where  he  might  prosecute  his  lite- 
rary pursuits  without  interruption. 

'^Having  collected  all  his  books, 
he  proceeded  on  another  journey  to 
Paris  ;  but  hearing,  on  his  arrival 
at  tlie  sea  coast,  that  war  had  lately 
been  rekindled  bet^'een  Philip 
king  of  France  and  Richard  king 
of  England,  he  altered  his  plans, 
and  went  to  Lincoln,  to  study 
theology  under  William  de  Monte 
chancellor  of  that  diocese,  with 
whom  he  liad  formerly  been  ac- 
quainted at  Paris.  There  he  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  six  years, 
prosecuting  his  studies  with  inde- 
fatigable ardour,  and  composing 
several  of  his  literary  works.  Du- 
ring this  period  he  was  strongly  ad- 
vised (on  the  death  of  Peter  de 
Leia,  bishop  of  Saint  David's, 
A.  D.  1199,)  to  solicit  from  the 
king,  whose  family  he  had  most 
essentially  served,  the  vacant  mi- 
tre ;  but,  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
studious  mode  of  life  he  had  now 
adopted,  he  replied,  •That  a  bishop 
should  be  sought  after,  not  seek ; 
and  that,  as  he  h^d  a  sufficient 
competency,  he  would  not,  for  any 
consideration,  quit  his  present  state 
of  ease  and  tranquillHy-' 

«*  About  the  same  time  he  gave  a 
conspicuous  proof  of  his  charity 
and  disinterestedness  in  selling  his 
best  garments  to  relieve  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor  at  Lincoln,  who 
had  suFeied  severely  from  a  scar- 
city of  provisions. 

"  On  the  death  of  Peter  de  Leia, 
.tlie  archdeacons  and  canons  of 
St.  David's,  by  the  mandate  of  Hu- 
bert archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
proceeded 
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proceeded  to  nominate  such  per- 
sons as  they  thought  fit  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  vacant  see  ;  and 
they  recommended  the  follow^ 
ing:— 

*^  Giraldust  archdeacon  of  Breck- 
nocky  —  Walter,  abbot  of  Saint 
Dogmaels, — Peter,  abbot  of  Whit- 
lana;  and  to  these  tli^y  added 
•Reginald  Eoliot,  that  they  might 
no^  appear  designedly  to  exclude 
an  Englishman  from*  the  eccle- 
isiasticaf  honour,  and  concluding  at 
the  same  time  that  he  had  httle 
prospect  of  success. 

"  The  archbishop  positively  re- 
fused to  accept  the  tioraination  of 
Giraldus  for  the  same  rea^ns  al- 
leged by  king  Henry  on  maxly  for- 
mer occasions ;  and  partly  on  the 
same  grounds  he  rejected  die  other 
two,  as  being  natives  of  Wales. 
To  supply  their  places,  he  propo- 
sed Martin,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and 
Geoffrey,  prior  of  Lanthoni  ^  but 
the  chapter  persisted  in  their  long- 
established  right  of  nomination. 
King  Richard  was  at  this  time 
abroad,  gnd  hearing  of  the  dispute 
between  .the  canons  of  Saint  Da- 
vid's and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, ordered  a  deputation  of  four 
members  of  the  chapter  to  appear 
before  him  in  Nbrmandy,  and  re- 
ceive his  orders  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  a  bishop :  but  whilst  these 
masters  were  in  agitation,  the  king 
died. 

"  Letters  from  the  chapter  of 
Saint  David's,  recommending  Gi- 
raldus, were  presented  to  his  suc- 
cessor king  John,  and  favourably 
received  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
king  ordered  Giraldus  to  come  be- 
fore him  with  three  or  four  canons ' 
of  the  church,  that  he  might  be 
duly  elected  bishop  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  archdeacon,  on  the 
king*s  return  to  England,  theidl- 
powexful  influence  ofthe  archbishop 


put  *  a  stop  to  the  ejection.  In  a 
letter  written  about  this  time  to 
Hubert  archbishop  o^  Canterbury, 
Giraldus*  complains  bitterly  of  the 
ill  treatment  ahd  vexation  he  had 
suffered  from  the  court,  and  ex- 
presses a  w^ish  that  he  niay 
be  allowed  to  dedicate,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  studjr  and 
retirement. 

«  *  Hitherto,'  says  our  author^ 
*  I  have  unfortunately  sacrificed 
too  much  time  to  fruitless  ambition. 
Let  me  therefore  be  allowed  to  re- 
tire and  indulge  without  further 
molestation  my  favourite  pursuit 
of  books  and  literature.  Let  others 
anxiously  covet  the  high  honours 
attached  to  a  court, .  as  I  myself, 
labouring  under  the  same  vice, 
once  dfo,  and  became  an  useless 
and  linprofirable  follower  of  it. 
Having  'more  than  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced the  vicissitudes  and  vex- 
ations resulting  from  an  attendance 
upon  the  high  and  mighty,  I  de- 
sire to  be  in  that  situation  with  re^ 
spect  to  them,  as  if  I  had  never  been 
in  their  service.  May  the  holy 
Father  and  merciful  God  grant, 
that,  far  from  the  cares  and  ambi- 
tion of  a  court,  which  always 
wound,  and  never  heal  and  satisfy 
the  heart ;  and  far  also  from  the 
clamorous  bustle  of  the  world,  by 
lamenting  and  redeeming  my  heavy 
loss  of  time,  I  may  be  able  to  pass 
the  moderate  remaining  portion  of^ 
my"  life  in  peaceful  ease  and  tran- 
quillity !^  .  , 

♦*  After  the  repeated  disappoint- 
ments he  had  received  in  the  attain- 
ment of  hi^  favourite  preferment, 
and  seeing  there  was  little  or  no 
prospect  of  success,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  English  court ;  and, 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  re-  . 
visited  Saint  David's,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  joy,  both  ' 
by  the  clergy  and  thp  people.  A 
G  4  convocation 
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cottTocation  v^zgaki  held  fof^lie 
election  of  a  bishop^  an^  the  voles 
were  unanimpus  in  favour  6fGmL 
dus,  ^ho  was  earnestly  desired  to 
go  immediately  to  the    court  of 
Kome,    and   there  to  assert  the 
xights  of   the  metropolitan  j«e  of 
Saint  pavid's,  and  to  procure  a  ra- 
tification of  his  own  election.  • 
.    "On  returning  tp  Saint  David'Sf 
after  a  short  excursion  inta  Ireland, 
he  was  informed  that  letters  had 
been  sent  from  the  archbishop  and 
ju^ciary  to  the  canons  of   that 
churchy  sutoimoning  them  to  appear 
in  England,  and  elect  Geoffrey* 
prior  of  Lanthom»  to  the  vacant 
see.    After  a  mature  and  conside- 
rate deliberation*  the  chapter  dis- 
patched letters  on  the  appointed 
day  to  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Rochester  ^who  during  the  absence 
of  the  archbishop  abroad  had  been 
nominated  his  denutics),  forbidding 
them  to  proceea  in  tne  election ; 
and   at  the  same  time  they   sent 
other  letters  to  the  prior  of  JLan- 
thoni  and  his  fraternity  of  monks* 
ordering  them*  as  members  of  the 
church  of  Saint  David*  not  to  inter- 
fere in  this  election* 

<<  Giraldus  having  paid  a  visit  to 
his  brother,  Philip  de  Barn*  and 
explained  to  him  the  cause  of  his 
intended  journey  to  Rome,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  abbey  of  Stratfiur  in 
Cardiganshire*  where  he  deposited 
Jiis  library  of  books  ;  from  thence 
be  journeyed  over  the  Ellennitb 
mountains  towards  Cumhir,  and 
entered  England  near  Kezi.  He 
embarl^ed  at  the  port  of  Sandwich 
in  Kent,  and  landed  in  Flanders; 
irom  thence  he  traversed  the  Alps 
.  ^d  Tuscany*  and  arrived  at  Rome 
^bout  the  festival  of  Saint  Andrew. 
He  was  received  by  po^  Innocent 
the  third*  with  great  kindness  and 
condescension  ;  he  accepted  the 
VPiJ^s  w^c}}  Qir^4u?  |»re«^|e4  tp 
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ed  .pounds  to  youi^holkiess,  b«t  I 
have  presented  books  5'  and  Lxpim 
£;d  himself  highly  gnetified  with 
their  perusal ;  yet  he  ^d  fiot  «ii- 
timately  (favour   hb   ^nit.     ^lie 
archbishop  opposed  ^is  'proiaatioa 
with  great  YKuenise,  and  his  conw 
|)etitor  for  the  see  of  Saim  Bavid'i 
had  great  success  ki  a  court  wbei% 
all  things  w!ere  venal.     Giraldus 
however*  persisted,  in  prosecuting 
his  claim,  and  was  involved  in  z 
^ious  ^htigatien  of  /five  ynrsy  by 
assening  thedignity  imd  prfv3tg<es 
of  the  church   cf  Saint  Dmxrid^M 
against  the  incrQiidimeAts  and  de- 
finumds  of  that  of  Canterbory.    Hit 
took  three  successive  joumeyv  to 
Komi^  at  a  considerafaie  «Ef>eiise  $ 
but  was.  at  kst  defeated  m    his 
hopes*  for  the  pope  passed  a  -iiefi-^ 
Dftive  sentence*  and  dedafed  ins 
election  null.  '^ 

<<  After  the  un£itvourabk  deci* 
sion  noade  by  the  pontiff,  Giraldos 
thus  addressed  himself  to  his  emi- 
nence in  fidl  consistory:  <  Thoa 
knowest,  O  lord  and  father,  that 
the  cause  I  have  had  in  hand  is 
twofold :  first,  die  cause  of  my  own 
election ;  secondly;  the  cause  iff  out 
metropolitan  churdi.  Hie  ^rali« 
dity  of  the  one  having,  by  thy  vn\k 
and  judgment,  been  annulled,  I 
pray  and  beseech  your  holiness  that 
the  odier*  on  bdalf  of  'wfaich  I 
have  undertaken  so  many  laborio?^ 
journeys  to  your  court,  9nay  be  al-» 
lowed  to  fcdlow  its  legal  coovst^* 
<  And  who,^  replies  the  pope,  *  will 
prosecute  di^t  cause  ?*  *  I  (says 
Gh^ldus)  ;  for  although  xnc  Ae 
bishop  elect,  yet  I  am  archdeacoD 
as  mtsU  as  canon,  and  a  legitinMiti 
not  a  spurbos  memb^  of  dias 
chnrch,  .and  ready,  wUh  all  my 
mBOit,  to  sps^ne  m  itiD^ier  atid 
bxethrqi 
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liffMhien  fram  »n  unlawfal  state  -of 
servkode.'  Upon  which  the  bishop 
(tf  Ostta»  the  liberal  «nd  open-^ 
heaiteH  Octavian»  thus  addressed 
tlie  C3eMM(io3 :  '*  Now,  indeed,  it  e?i- 
deatly  appeared  that  the  archdea- 
coa  is  snore  scpemi^tts  in  promoting 
the  advanta^e^  of  -his  church,  tthan 
his  ovm  selfUnterest,  and  llha£  he  is 
more  actuated  by  a  sense  of  charity 
than^of  co^tousnefis/ 

"  The  rijcht,  hpwever,  of  Giral- 
dus  to>^  bishopric  was  deenttd  so 
uiM|tie9tioaabk,  diat  he  was  usually 
called  in  Wales  the  inshop  elect : 
and  although  be  does  not  appear 
everto'have  assumed  that  title  hiqu- 
self,  yet  tciag  John  issued  several 
mandates  -and  letters  aj^ainsc  him 
for  p^nesuming  to  take  upon  himself 
that  "character.  '  Know  ye,  that 
Giraldus,  archdeacon  of  Breck- 
nock, acts  openly  agarast  our 
crown  aud  dignity,  considering 
himself  as  the  bishop  elect  of  Saint 
David's,  thougli  we  have  never  as- 
sented to  his  election.' 

"  This  long  controversy  conti- 
nued above  four  years,  during  which 
time  our  author  suiiered  many  and 
v^ry  heavy  ^persecutions,  one  of 
which  I  shall  now  relate. 

"  The  resolute  conduct  of  the 
canons  of  Saint  David's,  in  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  their  church,  was 
Strongly  supported  by  the  reigning 
princes  of  North  and  South  Wales : 
on  the  other  iside,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ftoi  only  employed 
threats  but  also  bribes,  in  order  to 
softea  the  temper  of  the  chapter  : 
)ie  s^t  them  threatening  letters 
from  the  kinjg;  and  justiciary,  and, 
by  means  w  one  Osbert,  caused 
gilt  rings,  costly  garments  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  ivory, 
and  various  other  presents  to  be 
distributed  amongst  them;  which 
at  length  had  the  desired  effect* 
TKe  i^bot  of  Whtthindi  whom 


Giraldus  calls  ^  afhtarexteruts  qtUtm 
iateriusf  kabitu  qudun  MctUf  nomine 
fuam,  otmwy'  was  the  chidf  authoF 
of  these  corrupt  intrigues,  and  in- 
fected the  minds  of  the  chapter  of 
Saint  Ditvid's,  Still,  however,  the, 
archdeaoon  persevered  in  a  steady 
opposition  to  them,  supported  by 
the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  bjr 
all  well-wishers  to  the  church.  Ob 
his  return  towards  £ngland  from  a 
journey  through  the  wild  districts 
of  Cardigaoshire,  he  'met,  on  the 
mountains  of*  the  Cantref  Bychan, 
a  messeiv^er  who  had  been  dis- 
patched '^om  his  dean  at  Breck- 
nock, to  acqusunt  him  that  all  the 
lands,  both  at  Brecknock  and  Lan- 
deu,  belongmg  to  the  see  of  Saint 
David^s,  and  of  whidi  he  had  the 
management,  had,  by  a  precept  oE 
the  justiciary,  been  seized  by  the 
servants  of  William  de  Braose,  on 
behalf  of  the  king.  At  Luel,  he 
encountered  a  second  messenger, 
informing  him,  that  all  his  own 
lands  anarevenues  would  be  shortly 
seized;  and  his  friends  advised  him 
on  no  account  to  proceed,  for  the 
kin.^s  officers  had  threatened  to 
throw  into  prison  both  him  and  his 
attendants,  if  they  could  lay  hold 
of  them.  But  the  archdeacon,  by^ 
no  means  alarmed  at  these  tidings, 
proceeded  on  his  journey  home- 
wards ;  when  between  the  villages 
of  frallan  and  Aberyscir  he  met 
his  own  dean,  by  name  Richard 
(who  had  been 'appointed  his  pro* 
curator  in  tliose  pans),  pale  and 
trembling ;  and  he  confirmed  to 
him  by  mouth,  all  the  intelligence 
he  had  before  communicated  to 
hrni  by  letters  and  messengers* 
Still,  however,  Giraldus  despising 
the  mighty  threats  of  his  adversa- 
ries, persisted  in  his  journey,  say- 
ing to- his  companions,  ♦  Have  we 
not  some  good  a:e  at  home  ?  Let 
US  go  and  driuk  it  bufore  it  be  all 

•gone.* 
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gone.'  *  Nonne  domi  cerevistaik  ho* 
ftam  hahemus  ?  Eamui  ergo  et  libamus 
eamy  prius  quam  oninino  fuerimus  de* 
sMutu*  On  arriving  at  Landeu, 
he  found  all  safe  and  quiet  at  home  | 
these  premature  alarms  having 
arisen  only  from  some  threats  dis* 
seminated  in  that  neighbourhood 
hj  Reginald  Foliot^  and  his  ac- 
complices, 

<<  These  disturbances  and  insults 
proceeded  from  the  following  caiise: 
thejusticiary  being  at  Shrewsbury, 
attended  by  the  barons  of  that 
countrVy  heard  a  heavy  complaint 
preferred  against  Giraldus,  by  Ro- 
bert bishop  of  Bangor  ;  alleging 
that  he  had  favoured  the  cause  of 
his  adversary  Andrew,  who,  con- 
trary to  4he  will  of  the  king,  con- 
sidered himself  as  bishop  elect; 
and  declaring  in  a  public  audience, 
that,  not  only  on  this,  but  on  every 
other  occasion,  he  had  opposed  the 
inclinations  of  the  king;  and  he 
likewise  added,  that  the  archdea- 
con at  this  present  time  came  into 
North  Wales  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  Llewelyn  and  the  princes 
of  Powys  with  those  of  S^uth 
Wales,  and  in  short  the  whole 
country  of  Wales  in  a  confederacy 
against  the  king.  Upon  the  grounds 
01  these  false  representations,  the 
justiciary  deprived  Giraldus  of  all 
his  benefices  at  Brecknock,  and  on 
his  journey  through  Oxford,  wrote 
to  the  archdeacon  of  that  county, 
ordering  him  to  do  the  same. 
♦  Geoffrey  Fitz-piers,  earl  of  Essex, 
to  his  dearly  oeloved  friend  the 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  sendeth 
greeting  :  Know  therefore  that 
&iraldus  archdeacon  of  Brecknock 
is  the  enemy  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  therefore  we  command  you  to 
take  into  your  hands  all  the  bene- 
fices which  he  holds  in  your  arch- 
deaconry/ The  justiciary  also 
in-ote  letters  to  the  abbot  of  Whit- 


land,  ordering  htm  to*  consder 
Giraldi2s  as  an  enemy  to  the  kii|g» 
and  a  rebel,  to  hold  no  intercourse 
with  him»  or  to  give  any  assistance 
in  time  of  need ;  for  dming  the 
many  vexatious  persecutions  that 
Giraldus  had  experienced,  he  had 
often  sought  and  found  refuge 
within  the  convents  of  the  Cister^r 
cian  order. 

«<  The  abbot,  unable  totally  to 
prevent  the  reception  of  Giraldus 
within  the  gates  of , the  monasteries 
subject  to   him,  and  particularly 
that  of  Stratflur,  where  he  had  de-» 
posited  all  his  most  valuable  hooks, 
and  whither,  during  the  tide  c^  his 
heaviest  persecutions,  he  had  fre- 
quently retreated,  gave  orders  thai 
no  respect  should  be  paid  to  the 
archdeacon    whenever   he  came; 
but  that  he  should  be  received  only 
in   the  public  hall,   amongst  the 
noisy  and  vulgar  guests.    Reor- 
dered also,  that  neither  monk  nor 
lay-brother,  nor  even  any  servant 
belonging  to  the  convent,  should 
be  allowed  to  conduct^  him^  as  a 
guide,  over  the  wild  and  dreary 
tract  of   coun&y,    in  which  tha^ 
monastery  is  situated ;  a  mark  of 
hospitality  and  kindness  not  denied 
even  to  the  greatest  strangers*  The 
archdeacon,  however,  had  shordy 
the  means  of  fully  vindicating  his 
character  from  these  unjust  asper- 
sions, and    of   disappomdng    the 
abbot  of  Whitland  in  his  ambitious 
hopes  of  preferment.     On  being 
ordered  by  the  justiciary  to  amend 
his  conduct  towards  thd  king,  and 
to  hold  no   synod  but  in  his  own 
archdea^conry,  he  addressed  him 
in  the  following  spirited  letter  :^  I 
am  much  astonished  that  a  man  oi 
your  lordship's  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion, the  iirst  counsellor  of  the 
kingdom    and  justiciary    of    the 
realm,  should  so  readily  have  at- 
tended to  the  saggestioDS  of  ene« 
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mies  daring  the  absence  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  be  thus  mov- 
ed to  anger  ;  for  it  is  not  usual, 
as  you  well  know,  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  the  assertions  of 
one  party,  whilst  the  other  is  ab- 
sent. Believe  me,  I  am  not  such 
a  Sylvester  (such  a  mere  man  of 
the  woods),  as  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  my  enemies,  you  may 
•  be  inclined  to  think  me;  but  that 
.whenever  a  fit  time  and  opportu- 
nity offer,  I  shall  know  how  to 
exist  within  a  court.  I  will  there- 
fore shortly  come  to  you  in  Eng- 
land, prepared,  through  God's 
blessing,  to  refute,  •  by  true  and 
solemn  affidavits,  the  calumnies 
which  have  been  trumpeted  forth 
against  me,;  and  furthermore  to 
convince  your  Jordship  that  even 
the  words  of  bishops  are  not  always 
to  be  received  as  gospel ;  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand  (when  devoid  of 
truth),  thoy  ou^ht  rather  to  be 
considered  as  profane.* 

"  Not  finding  the  justiciary  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  followed 
him  into  Kent.  About  the  sanje 
timp  a  messenger  came  to  the 
court  from  Llewelyn  prince  of 
Wales,  who,  upon  inquiry,-  related 
faithfully  to  the  justiciary  every 
thing  that  had  been  done  by  Giral- 
dus,  assuring  him,  that  by  his  in- 
fluence with  the  prince  and  nobles 
of  the  country  the  royal  cause  had 
beep  greatly  assisted.  The  justi- 
ciary was  completely  satisfied  with 
this  explanation,  and  had  a  long 
conference  with  Giraldus,  concern- 
ing the  state  of  affairs  in  Wales. 

"  The  persevering  contest  in  which 
Gir^dus  \^as  engaged  became  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation 
both  in  England  and  Wales*  At 
a  time  when  Gwenwynwyn,  son  of 
^Owen  Cyveihog,  and  prince  of 
Powys,  was  assembled  in  council 
with  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  his 


land,  and  the  labours  of  Giraldus 
were  Aientioned ;  the  prince  said, 
•  Wales  has  indeed  been  accustom- 
ed to  wage  many  and  obstinate 
wars  with  England,  bnc  none  so 
severe  as  that  now  carried  on  by 
the  bishop  of  Saint  David's  elect,  f 
who,  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  his  country,  nath  not 
ceased  by  long  and  repeated  exer- 
tions to  molest  the  king,  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  whole  body  of  the 
English  clergy  and  people.  Our 
differences,  should  tliey  last  during 
tlie  summer,  are  settled  before 
winter,  nor  do  they  often  extend 
beyond  the  term  of  a  single  year ; 
but  tliis  contest  of  Giraldus  has  con- 
tinued incessantly  for  more  than  five.' 

"  The  election  ot  Giraldus  to  the 
vacant  see  of  Saint  David's  being 
thus  annulled  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  i*etumed  to  England, 
and  protested  publicly  against  his 
three  rival  competitors.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  abbot  of  Saint  Dog- 
mael,  as  being  totally  illiterate :  to 
the  abbot  of  Whitland,  as  being 
illegitimately  bom,  and  of  a  most 
anxbitious  disposition:  and  to  Re« 
ginaM  Foliot,  as  being  but  just  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
as  a  young  man  of  most  profli- 
gate character. 

"  On  the  day  appointed  for  elect- 
ing a  bishop  to  fill  the  long  vacant 
episcopal  chair  of  Saint  David's, 
Giraldus  appeared  at  Lambeth ; 
and  from  thence  paid  a  visit  to  the 
justiciary  in  Westminster,  who  ac- 
companied him  to  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Catharine,  at  which  place  tlie  ca- 
nons of  Saint  David's,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  archbishop,  were  as- 
sembled ;  for,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  English  monarchy, 
these  elections  were  always  made 
either  before  the  king  or  his  justi- 
ciary, and  not  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
archbishop. 
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«*  The  Jastkiary,  calling  Giral- 
das  aside,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  nominating  a  Welshman 
to  the  vacant  preferment,  as  du- 
rme  this  tedious  controversy  they 
had  shown  themselves  so  adverse  to 
his  mterest ;  and  at  the  same  time 
begged  him  to  recommend  some 
stranger  of  good  character  and  re- 
putation. The  archdeacon  readily 
assented ;  and  that  he  mi^ht  not 
appear  to  be  actuated  by  s^f-inter- 
ftsi,  proposed  two  natives  of  Nor- 
mandy; but  the  justiciary  disap- 
proving of  this  choice^  desnred  him 
to  think  of  two  other  fit  persons  re- 
iiding  in  England,  and  who  were 
better  known  to  him.  Having  ob- 
tained leave  from'  the  justiciar^^, 
five  or  six  of  the  canons  of  Saint 
David's  retired  with  the  archdea- 
con} and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  fix  upon  some  member  of 
their  church,  naming  at  first  some 
canons,  then  some  abbots,  and 
lastly  some  priors,  to  all  of  whom 
Giraldus  objected.  They  then  men- 
tioned Geonrey  de  Henelawe  prior 
of  Lanthoni,  as  being  a  member 
of  the  church  of  Saint  David's^ 
whom  he  also  rejected ;  because 
be  had  always  coveted  this  piece 
of  preferment,   and  lived  in  the 

freatest  intimacy  with   the  arch- 
ishop. 

*'  Being  urged  the  next  day  by  the 
justiciary,  to  nominate  some  other  fi^ 
persons  who  resided  in  England,  not 
in  Wales ;  he  proposed  Roger,  dean 
©f  Lincoln,  and  Walter  Mapes, 
^irchdeacon  of  Oxford ;  at  the  same 
time  desiring  the  justiciary  to  name 
some  other  candidates,  who,  though 
not  Welshmen,  were  nevertheless 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
that  country.  The  justiciary  hav- 
ing proposed  Hugh  de  Mapenor, 
dean  of  Hereford,  and  Walter  Fo- 
liot,  precentor  of  the  same  church 
(of  lyhom    Qi;-aldus    approved}. 


asked  him  why  he  objected  to  Geof- 
frey de  Henelawe ;  upon  which  he 
stated  the  same  objections  he  had 
before  given  to  the  canons  of  Saint 
David's.  The  archbishop,  as  well 
as  die  justiciary^  were  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  this  man,  as  the 
one  wished  to  advance  his  physi- 
cian, and  the  other  his  son-in-)aWy 
Henry  de  Bohun,  to  the  priorats 
of  Lanthoni,  which  would  become 
vacant  by  the  preferment  of  Geof^ 
fi-ey  to  the  see  of  Saint  David's. 

<<  The  archdeacon  could  not  at 
first  be  prevailed  upon  td  listen  to 
this  nomination,  but,  doring  their 
procession  tcf  the  chapter-house,  re- 
volving in  his  mind  die  abandoned 
state  of  corruption  into  which  his 
church  had  fallen,  and  how  useless 
and  unprofitable  a  usk  it  would  be 
for  him  to  encounter  fresh  trouUes 
and  dangers  for  its  sake ;  consider- 
ing also,  that  the  perscm  proposed 
had  never  openly  professed  himself 
to  be  his  enemy,  and  noreoveri 
was  a  member  of  their  church  ;  he 
suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and 
when  the  chapter  was  assembled, 
he  thus  pabiidj  addressed  its 
members : 

*  I  have  hitherto  sufficiently  con- 
tended; l  have  very  suffictefidy, 
and  not  unprofitaMy,  toiled  in  en- 
deavouring to  bring  to^Hfe  the  long 
dormant  and  almost  expired  rights 
of  our  chtirch ;  nor  have  I  been 
deterred^^  by  any  obstacles,  from 
prosecuting  its  welfare  with  the  ut- 
most diligence  and  activity:  that 
I  may  not, -therefore,  appear  vo 
yon  in  the  light  of  a  perpetual  and 
obstinate  opposer  to  your  wiUs,  1 
freely  give  my  consent  to  the  per- 
son now  proposed,  provided  he 
meets  with  the  approbation  of  our 
brethren,  Maurice  archdeacon  of 
Cardigan,  and  the  other  canons.* 

"  Giraldus  seeme  with  regret 
bow  litde  good  faidi  and  honesty 
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existed  in  the  breasts  of  his  brethren 
and  canonsy  who^  besides  their  nu- 
merous excesses,  had  so  often 
proved  themselves  perjured  to  the 
church,  thought  it  no  longer  ho- 
nourable for  him  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  their  society  %  upon  which 
he  went  to  the  archbishop,  with 
whom  a  perfect  reconciliation  had 
taken  place,  and  revealing  his  in- 
tentions to  him  in  the  most  confi- 
dential  manner,  requested  him  to 
use  his  interest  with  the  bisliop  of 
David's,  on  behalf  of  his  nephew, 
a  young  man,  to  whom  he  wished 
to  resign  bis  archdeaconry  and  pre- 
bendary. The  archbishop  at  first 
hesitated,  but  afterwards  consented, 
and  procured  the  appointment  of 
Philip  de  Barri  to  the  preferment 
which  his  uncle  Giraldus  was  desi- 
rous of  resigning  in  his  favour. 
Philip  appears  to  have  been  the 
you^igest  son  of  his  brother  Philip 
de  Barrio  for  whom  Giraldus  had 
the  greatest  affection.  His  father 
had  bestowed  upon  him  a  literary 
education,  and  had  on  his  death- 
bed beseeched  his  brother  to  ad- 
vance him^  in  the  church,  and  to 
procure  him  the  reversion  of  his 
^own  prefernienL  Thus  Giraldus, 
both  affectionately  and  essentially, 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  his 
departed  brother,  by  bestowing  on 
his  son  a  most  ample  revenue  :  he 
often  most  appropriately  repeated 
to  his  nephew  those  lines  of  Virgil, 
in  which  the  poet  makes  ^neas  ad- 
dress his  son, 

*  Diace  puer  virtutem  ez  me,  verumque 
Uborem, 
ISoTtitnxBH  ex  a]ii».' 


**  He  passed  the  last  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  in  Wales ;  employ- 
ed in  revising  his  former  literary 
works,  and  in  composing  others, 
of  which  he  has  himself  given  a 
copious  index.  In  the  midst  of 
these  avocations,  he  received  once 
more  an  offer  of  the  bishopric  of 
Saint  David's,  and  was  likely  to 
meet  with  no  opposition  from  the 
court ;  but  from  the  dishonourable 
terms  on  which  it  was  proffered,  he 
refused  the  acceptance  of  that  ec- 
clesiastical dignity,  which,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  had 
been  the  object  of  his  most  earnest 
wishes. 

«  He  died  at  Saint  David's,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  yeat  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church. 

"  Noble  in  his  birth,  and  comely 
in  his  person ;  mild  in  his  manners^ 
and  affable  in  his  conversation ; 
zealous,  active,  and  undaunted  in 
maintaining  the  rights  and  dignities 
of  his  church ;  mor  il  in  his  cYiarac- 
ter,  and  orthodox  in  his  principles ; 
charitable  and  disinterested,  though 
ambitious  ;  learned  though  suptT- 
stitious  ; 

-^'  SUCH  WAS  GIRALDUS. 

"  And  in  whatever  point  of  view 
we  examine  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  whether  as  % 
scholar,  a  patriot,  or  a  divine,  we 
may  justly  consider  him  as  one  of 
the  brightest  luminaries  that  adorn- 
ed die  annals  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury," 
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*«  TN  attemptin?  to  draw  a  very 
X  j:^peral  sketch  of  the  character 
of  tins  nation,  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  risk  I  incur  of  being  drawiv 
into  error.  To  speak  correctly  of 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  foreign 
nations ;  to  trace  the  motives  of 
their  actions  ^and  the  grounds  of 
their  prejudices ;  to  examine  the 
effects  produced  on  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  people  by  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  ;  and  to 
inquire  into  their  ideas  of  moral 
right  and  WTong,  their  notions  of 
taste,  of  beauty,  of  happiness,  and 
many  other  sul^jects  necessary  to 
be  investigated  before  a  thorough 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  of  tlieir 
true  character  and  real  condition, 
require  not  only  a  long  residence  in 
the  country,  but  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  various 
classes,  of  society  :  and,  after  all, 
an  accurate  portrait  is  hardly  to  be 
expected.  What  can  be  more  ridi- 
culous than  a  Frenchman  attempt- 
ing to  describe  English  manners, 
or  more  preposterous  than  a  Ger- 
man draniatizing  the  English  cha- 
racter ?  There  are,  however,  certain 
•trongly  marked  features  which, 
prevailing  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
siay  safdy  be  set  down  as  national 


characteristics ;  and  from  snch  only 
the  few  observations  I  have  to 
make  on  the  Cochinchinese  were 
derived.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
might  perhaps"^  be  entirely  local, 
and  applicable  only  to  that  part  of 
the  sea-coast  on  which  We  landed. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, what  I  apprehend  is  gene- 
rally known,  that  Cochinchina,  un- 
til a  few  centuries  after  the  Christian 
aera,  forined  a  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire  ;  and  that  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  natives,  many  of  the 
customs,  the  written  language,  the 
religious  opinions  and  ceremonies* 
stiliretained  by  them,  indicate  di- 
stinctly their  Chinese  origin.  In 
the  northern  provinces,  however, 
they  are  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  those  to  the  southward. 
The  same  characteristics  are  like- 
wise discernible,  but  m  a  fainter 
degree,  in  Siam,  which 'is  properly- 
Se-yangj  or  the  western  country;  in 
Pe-gu,  probably  Pe-quo^  or  the  nor- 
tliern  province;  and  in  Ava  and 
the  rest  of  the  petty  states  now 
comprehended  under  the  Birman 
empire,  where,  however,  from  an 
intermixture  with  the  Malays  of 
Malacca  and  the  Hindoos  df  the 
upper  aod  enstem  regjons  of  Hin* 
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djostan,  the  traces  of  the  Chinese 
character    are   in   many  respects 
nearly  obliterated.     The  Cochin- 
chinese  of  Turon,  notwithstanding 
the  loose  manners  of  the  women, 
which  I  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  notice,   and  the  tendency 
which  all  revolutions  in  govern* 
ments  have  to  change,  in  a  greater. 
or  less  degree,  the  diaracter  of  the 
people,  have  preserved  in  most  re- 
spects a  close  resemblance  to  their 
original,    though   in  some  points 
they  differ  from  it  very  widely. 
They  perfectly  agree,  for  instance, 
in  the  etiquette  observed  in  mar- 
riage and  funeral  processions  and 
ceremonies,  in  the  greater  part  of 
religious  superstitions,  in  the  offer- 
ings ususdly  presented  to  idols^  in 
the  consultation  of  oracles,  and  in 
die  universal  propensity  of  inqui- 
ring into  futurity  by  casting  of  lots ; 
in  charQiing  away  diseases ;  in  the 
articles  of  diet  and  the  mode  of 
preparing  them ;  in  the  nature  of 
most  of  uieir  pubHc  entertainment^ 
and  amusements ;  in  the  construc- 
tion and  devices  of  fire-works ;  in 
instruments   of  music,    games  of 
chance,    cock*fighting  and    quail- 
fighting.    The  spoken  language  of 
Cochinchina,  though  on  the  same  * 
principle,  is  so  much  changed  from 
the  original  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not 
wholly,  unintelligible  to  a  Chinese 5 
but  tlie  written  character  is  pre- 
cisely the  same.    All  the  temples 
which  fell   under  our  observation 
were  very  humble  buildings  ;  and 
we  saw  no  specimens  either  of  the 
heavy  curved  roofs,  or  of  the  tow- 
ering pagodas,  so  frequently  met 
with  in  China ;  but  it  seems  there 
are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
monasteries  that  are    amply    en- 
dewed,  whose  buildings  are  exten- 
sive and  enclosed  wiu  walls  for 
their  better  security.     The  houses 
in  ^nerjJ  aear  Turon  bay  consisted 


only  of  four  mud  w^ls,  covered 
with  thatch;  and  such  as  are  sL 
tuated  on  low  grounds,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivers,  are  usu- 
ally raised  upon  four  posts  of  wood, ! 
or  pillars  o£  stone,  to  keep  out  ver- 
min as  well  as  inundations. 

"  The  dress  of  the  Cochinehinese 
has  undergone  not  only  an  altera- 
tion, but  a  very  considerable  abridg- 
ment. They  wear  neither  thick 
shoes,  nor  quilted  stockings,  nor 
clumsy  satin  boots,  nor  petticoats 
stuffed  with  wadding ;  but  always 
go  barelegged  and  generally  bare» 
footed.  Their  long  black  hair, 
like  that  of  the  Malays,  is  usually 
twisted  into  a  knot  and  fixed  on  the ' 
crown.of  the  head.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  ancient  mode  in  which  the 
Chinese  wore  their  hair,  until  the 
Tartars,  on  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  compelled  them  to  submit 
to  the  ignominy  of  shaving  the 
whole  head  except  a  little  lock  of 
hair  behind. 

"  On  the  precepts  of  Confucius 
is  grounded  the  moral  systeni  for 
the  regulation  of  the  conduct  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  China. 
Here,  however,  to  the  exterior 
forms  of  morality  very  little  reffard 
seems  to  be  paid.  In  China  mese 
precepts  are  gaudily  displayed  in 
golden  characters  in  every  house, 
in  the  streets  and  publio  places ; 
but  here  they  are  seldom  seen  and 
never  heard.  Were  they,  indeed, 
repeated  in  their  original  language, 
(and  they  will  scarcely  bear  a  trans- 
lation,) they  would  not  be  under- 
stood. Their  conduct,  in  general, 
seems  to  be  as  little  influenced  by 
the  solemn  precepu  of  religion  as 
by  those  of  morality.  The  Cochin- 
chinese  are,  like  the  French,  always ' 
gay  and  for  ever  talking  ;  the  Chi- 
nese, always  grave  and  affect  to  be 
thinking  :  the  former  are  open  and 
familiar,  the  Utter  close  and  re« 
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served.  A  Chinisse  would  consider 
it  as  disgraceful  to  coiamit  asy  af- 
fiur  of-  importance  to  a  woman. 
Women*  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Coehinchineaet  sure  best  suited  for, 
and  are  accordingly  entrusted  with, 
the  chief  concerns  of  the  family. 
The  Chinese  cocle  of  politeness  for- 
bids a  woman  to  talk  unless  by  way 
of  reply,  to  lauffh  beyond  a  smtle» 
to  sing  unless  desiredf  and  as  to 
dancingy  she  labours  under  a  phy'> 
sical  restriction  i^hich  make»  this 
Jdnd  of  movement  impossible.  In 
Cochinchina  the  women  are  quite 
as  gay  and  as  unrestrained  as  the 
men.  And  as  a  tolerable  accurate 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  of  the 
stale  of  their  society,  from  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  female  part  of 
it  is  placed,  and  the  consideration 
in  which  the  female  character  i^ 
held  among  them,  I  shall  be  more 
particular  in  describing  the  situation 
here  assigned  to  them,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  our  limited  meads  afforded 
us  the  opportunity  of  observing, 
than  on  other  points. 

"  In  some  of  the  provinces  of 
China  women  are  condemned  to 
the  degrading  and  laborious  task 
of  dragging  the  plough,  and  other- 
wise employed  in  various  kinds  of 
heavy  drudgery.  In  Cochinchina 
it  would  appear  likewise  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  weaker  sex  to  be  doomed 
to  those  occupations  which  require, 
if  not  the  greatest  exertions  of  bo- 
dily strength,  at  least  the  most 
persevering  industry.  We  observed 
them  day  after  day,  and  from 
morning  till  night,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  pools  of  water,  up  to  the 
knees,  occupied  in  the  transplanting 
of  rice.  In  fact,  all  the  labours  of 
tillage,  and  the  various  employ- 
ments connected  with  agriculture, 
seem  to  fall  to  the  sharcof  the  fe- 
male peasantry ;  whilst  those  hi 
Turon,  to  the  management  of  do- 


mestic concerns,  add  the  superin- 
toidance  of  all  the  delalils  of  com^ 
Bierce.  Tfcey  even  anist  In  con- 
structin|;!^andr  koepiiigksa-repair  their 
mud-boik  cottage^)  they  ctrndoet 
xhe-  manii&t^re  of  coarse  eardsem 
ware  ve&sels ;  they  manane  the 
boat»  on  rrver&  and  iir  harbours ; 
they  heap  ^ir  artklte  of  prodace 
to  market ;  they  drsir  the  cetton 
wool  from!  the  pod*  fret  it  from  the 
seeds,  spin  it  into  thread,  wc^ire  it 
into  cloth,  d^e  it  of  its  proper  co- 
lour, and  make  it  up  into  dresses 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Almost  all  ti^  younger  part  of  the 
males  are  compelled  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  army ;  and  such  as  are 
exempt  from  military  service  em-- 
ploy  themselves  occasionally  in  fish- 
ing, in  collecting  swalloMV  nests 
and  the  Biches  de  mer  amoi^  the 
neighbouring  islands,,  as  luxuries 
for  the  use  of  their  own  great  men, 
but  more  particularly  as  articles  of 
export  for  the  China  market ;  in 
felling  .  timber  ;  building  and  re- 
pairing ships  and  boats»,  and  a  few 
otlier  occupations  which,  however, 
they  take  care  shall  ntrt  ehgroES 
their  whole  time,  but  contrive  to 
leave  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
unemployed,  or  employed  only  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  favorite  amuse- 
ment: for  they  are  not  by  any 
means  of  an  idle  disposition.  But 
the  activity  and  industry  of  the  wo- 
men are  so  unabating,  their  pur- 
suits so  varied,  and  the  fat'giie  they 
undergo  so  harassing,  that  the  Co- 
chin cfiinese  apply  to' them  the  same 
proverbial  ex  press  ion  which  wccon* 
fer  on  a  cut,  observing  that  a  vro- 
man,  having  nine  lives,  bears  a 
j;reat  deal  of  killing.  It  is  evident 
n^deed,  from  the^wijole  tenor  of 
their  conduct,  that  the  men,  evep^ 
in  the  comnnon  rank's  of  life,  con- 
sider the  Other  sex  as  destined  for 
their  use;  and  tliose  in  a  higher 
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ttsltion,  as  subservient  to  their  plea- 
sures. The  riumber  of  wives  or  df 
concubines  which  a  man  may 
find  it  expedient  16  take  is  not  li- 
mited by  "any  law  or  rule ;  but 
^ere,  as  in  China,  the  first  in  point 
of.  date  claims  precedence  and  takes 
the  lead  in  all  domestic  concerns. 
The  terms  on  which  the  parties  are 
united  are  not  more  easy  than  those 
by  which  they  may  be  separated. 
To  break  a  sixpence  between  two 
parting  lovers  is  considered,  among 
the  peasantry  of  some  of  the  coun- 
ties m  Eilglandy  as  an  avowal  and 
pledge  of  unalterable  fidelity.  In 
Cochinchina,  the  breaking  of  one 
of  their  copper  coins  or  a  pair  of 
chop-sticks  between  man  and  wife, 
before  proper  witnesses,  is  consi- 
dered as  a  dissolution  of  their  for- 
mer compact,  and  die  act  of  sepa;- 
ration. 

"  In  China  the  men  have  sedu- 
lously and  successfully  inculcated 
the  doctrine,  that  a  well-bred  wo- 
man should  never  be  seen  abroad ; 
that  she  should  confine  herself  con- 
stantly to  her  own  apartments ;  tliat 
.  in  the  presence  of  even  her  nearest 
^ale  relations  she  should  not  ex- 
pose her  neck  and  her  hands,  to 
prevent  which  her  gown  is  buttoned 
up  close  to  the  chin,  and  its  sleeves 
hang  down  below  the  knee;  and' 
so  craftily  have  they  contrived  their 
precepts  to  operate,  tliat  the  silly 
women  have  actually  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  consider  a  physical 
defect  which  confines  them  to  it.t 
house  as  a  fashionable  accomplish- 
ment. Here,  in  this  respect,  there 
is  a  total  difference  with  regard  to 
the  sex.  So  far  from  the  Cochin- 
chinese  women  being  deprived  of 
the  free  use  of  their  limbs  or  their 
liberty,  they  have  the  enjoyment 
of  both  to  the.  fullest  extent.  It 
certainly  was  not  in  Cochinchina 
whei^  Eudoxus,  id  his  Travds,  is 
1806. 


said  to  have  observed  the  feet  of 
the  w<Knen  to  be  so  small,  .that 
they  might  with  propriety  be  di-  ' 
stinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Ostrich-footed  ;'  famnU  flantat 
adeo  -parvas  ut  Strut foBpodes  appelkn* 
tur ;  as,  by  their  bustling  aboift 
with  naked  feet,  they  become  un* 
usually  large  and  spreading ;  but  the 
name  might  aptly  enough  be  applied 
to  the  feet  of  the  Chinese  ladies^*  "". 
whose  undefined  and  lumpish  form 
is  not  unlike  the  foot  of  the  Ostrich. 
**  Extremes  often  approximate* 
The  same  cause  which  ^  in  China 
has  operated  this  total  seelusion  of  "^ 
the  sex  from  society  and  the  abridg* 
mefnt  of  their  phvsical  powers,  hai 
produced  in  Cocninchina  a  diame^ 
trically  opposite  effect,  by  permit- 
ting them  to  revel  uncontrolled  in 
every  species  of  licentiousness.  _ 
This  cause  is  their  being  degraded 
in  public  opinion,  and  considered 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  nature  to 
the  men*  Thus  situated,  character 
becomes  of  little  value  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others ;  and,  from 
all  accounts,  it  appears  the^r  are 
fully  sensible  of  its 'unimportance 
in  this  respect.  The  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  women  of  less 
scrupulosity,  or  men  of  more  af* 
commodating  dispositions,  are  not 
certainly  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  world  than  those  in, the 
environs  of  Turon  bay.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  general 
character  of  the  natlpn  may  not 
exactly  correspond  with  that  which 
prevails  at  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented of  its  sea-port  towns.  The 
singular  indulgence,  CTanted  by 
the  laws  of  Solon,  of^  permitting 
young  women  to  dispose  of  per- 
sonal favours,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  procure  articles  - 
of  the  first  necessity  for  themselves 
or  their  families,  is  sanctioned  bv 
the  Cochinchinese  without* any  li-^. 
tl  mitation 
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hiitatton  as  to  age,  condition,  or 
object.  Neither  the  husband  nor 
the  fa^er  seems  to  have  any  ^cru- 
pics  in  abandoning  the  wife  or 
the  daughter  to  her  gallant.  Not 
Galba,  when  he  politely  fell  asleep, 
(as  we  afe  told  by  Plutarch,)  for 
the  accommodation  of  Mecznas^ 
and  rebuked  his  servant  for  offici- 
6asly  rattling  the  plates  in  order 
«ca  awaken  him  that  he  might  see 
what  wsc%  gomg  on,  could  possibly 
have  been  more  at  ease  than  a  Co- 
chinchine^  husband,  to  whom  may 
,  JQstly  be  applied  the  foUowmg  lines 
of  Horace,  wherein  he  describes 
the  dissolute  manners  of  the  Ro- 
-nans: 

'  Sed  JiiMa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
Surgit  marito;  s^u  rdcat  institor 
Sen  navis  Hispanac  magister 
DedeconisB  pretioiut  emptor.' 

*  The  conscious  husband  bids  her  rise. 
When    some  rich   £actor    courts   her 

charms, 
And  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms. 
Then»  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame. 
Profusely  buy»  the  costly  shame.* 

**  These  observations  on  the  in- 
difference, on  the  part  of  the  men, 
for  the  honour  and  chastity  of  the 
sex,  and  the  abandoned  and  profli- 
gate character  of  the  latter  which 
IS  the  necessary  consequence  there- 
of, are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
common  people:  they  apply  indeed 
more  forcibly  to  the  first  ranks  in 
society,  the  officers  of  government. 
These  men,  fully  as  debauched  ;  ♦ 
the  Chinese  mandarins,  carry  not 
even  that  appearance  of  decency 
which  those  find  it  expedient  to  ob- 
serve. Of  the  facility  wilh  which 
they  are  disposed  to  transfer  their 
woinen  to  strangers  our  party  had 
fteveral  curious  instances.  From 
the  following,  among  many  others, 
a  lolerably  good  notion  may  be 
collected  of  the  value  put  upon 
them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
2 


An  officer  of  the  Lion  was  one  daf 
sent  on  shore  to,  purchase  a.  couple 
of  bullocks  for  the  use  of  the  ship's 
company.  As  the  price  had  pre- 
viously been  Exed  at  ten  dollars 
a-head,  the  officer  had  only  to 
count  down  the  money  before  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  pluce,  and 
receive  his  bullocks.  The  manda- 
rin, taking  up  the  dollars,  dis- 
patched a  coople  of  his  attendants, 
who  shortly  returned  widi  a  fine 
young  girl,  whom  the  magistrate 
handed  over  to  the  officer.  Whe* 
ther.  this  gentleman's  modesty  was 
too  much  shocked  at  so  bare&ced 
and  indecent  a  transaction*  or 
whether  he  had  not  a  sufficient  sum 
of  iponey  to  make  up  the  price  of 
the  bullocks,  is  immaterial  to  (he 
purpose;  it  is  enough  to  observe 
that  he  pref^pred  his  duty  to  the 
purchase  of  the  lady,  to  the  affected 
astonishment  of  the  mandarin,  of 
whom  he  understood  her  to  be 
either  the  wife  or  the  daughter* 
Another  gentleman,  returning  one 
day  froni  the  town  to  the  river-side» 
was  accosted  by  an  elderly  wemaop 
who  made  signs  to  him  to  follow 
her  into  her  cottage,  where  she 
presented  him  with  ner  daughter, 
very  nearly  in  that  state  in  which 
she  came  oat  of  nature's  hands  ; 
and  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady  sparkled 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  Spanisk 
dollar. 

'<  There  was  little  prepossessing 
in  the  general  appearance  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Cochinchtnese.  The 
women  had  but  slender  pretensions 
to  beauty ;  yet  the  want  of  personal 
charms  was  in  some  degree  com* 
pensated  by  a  liyely  and  cheerful 
temper,  totally  unlike  the  dull,  the 
morose,  and  secluded  Chinese.  An 
expressive  countenance,  being  as 
much  the  result  of  education  and 
sentiment  as  ^  delicate  set  of  fea- 
tures and  a  fine  comj^kxion  are  of 

health. 
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health,  fease,  exemption  from  drud- 
gery and  exposure  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  could  hardly 
be  expected  in  Cochinchina.  In 
point  of  fact,  both  sexes  are  coarse 
teatu^-edj  and  their  colow  nearly 
as  deep  as  tliat  of  the  Malay ;  anil, 
like  these  people,  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  chewing  areck  and  betel, 
by  reddening  tlie  lips,  and  blacken- 
ing the  teeth,  gives  them  an  ap- 
pearance still  more  unseemly  than 
nature  intended.  The  dress  of  the 
-women  was  by  no  means  fascia 
fiating.  A  loose  cotton  fiock,  of 
a  brown  or  blue  colour,  reaching 
xlown  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  a  psur  of  black  nankin  trowsers 
made  very  wide,  constitute  'in  ge- 
neral their  cominon  clothing*  With 
the  use  of  stockings  and  shoes  they 
are  wiioUy  unacquainted  ;  but  the 
upper  ranks  wear  a  kind  of  sandals 
or  loose  slippers.  As  a  holiday 
4ress,  oh  particular  occasions,  a 
lady  puts  on  three  or  four  fi^ocks 
at  once,  of  different  colours  ana 
liengths;  the  shortest  being  upper- 
most. A  woman  thus  dressed  ap- 
pears in  the  annexed  print,  which 
represents  a  group  ot  Cochinchi- 
nese,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  their  general  ap- 
pearance.  The«r  long  bla^k  hair 
is  sometimes  twisted  into  a  knot  and  _ 
fixed  on  the  crown  of  the  hhid,  and 
sometimes  hangs  lo^se  in  flowing 
tresses  down  the  back,  reaching 
frequently  to  the  very  ground. 
Short  haif  is  not  only  considered 
as  a  mark  of  vulgi^ity,  but  an  in- 
dication of  degeneracy.  The  dress 
of  the  men  has  little  if  any  thing  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  other 
«ex,  being  chiefly  confined  to  a  jacket 
and  a  pair  of  trowsers.  Some  wear 
handkerchiefs  tied  ro^jud  the  head 
in  the  sliape  of  a  turban  ;  others 
have  hats  or  caps  of  various  forms 
mad  materials^  but  most  ef  them 


calculated  for  protecting  the  fac« 
against  the  rays  of  the  sun;  for 
v^ich  purpose  they  also  make  us^ 
of  umbrellas  of  strong  China  paper* 
or  skreens  of  the  leaves  of  the  Bo- 
rassus)  er  fan-p  dm,  and  other  kinds 
of  the  palm  tribe,  or  fans  made  of' 
feathers.  Consonant  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  th<r!r  mean  and  scanty 
clothing,  av  frequently  throwo 
loosely  over  their  shoulders  as  fitted 
to  the  body,' were  their  lowly  cabinj 
of  bamboo.  In  short,  notliing  met 
the  eye  that  could  impress  the  mind 
of  a  stranger  with  high  notions  of 
the  happy  condition  of  this  people. 

"  There  is,  however,  such  a  vast 
diflRerence  in  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  an  European  and  the  in- 
habitant of  a  tropical  climate  are 
situated,  that  the  former,  who  for 
the  first  time  finds  himself  among 
the  latter,  will.be  very  apt  to  fiail 
into  error  in  attempting  to  form  a 
comparative  estimate  of  their  re- 
spective conditions.  To  the  one, 
fuel  and  clothing,  and  close  and 
compact  lodging  are  essential,  not 
only  to  Jiis  comfort,  but  to  his  ex- 
istence ;  to  the  other,  fire  is  of  no 
further  use  than  a  few  embers  to 
boil  his  rice,  or  to  prepare  an  of- 
fering to  his  god.  For  splendid 
and  massy  fabrics  neither  his  taste 
nor  necessity  mcline  him ;  and  close 
thick  clothing,  so  far  from  being 
a  comfort,  would  be  to  him  the 
most  inconvenient  of  all  incu^m* 
brances.  Even  the  little  which  he 
occasionally  finds  it  expedient  to 
use,  he  frequently  throws  aside;  for 
where  nakedness  is  no  disgrajce,  he 
can  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
accommodate  his  dress  to  his  feel- 
ings and  his  circumstances,  without 
offence  to  others  or  embarrassment 
to  himself ;  an  advantage  which  iil 
denied  to  the  European. 

"  Although  we  had  neither  ex- 
pected.to  meet  with  an  extensive 
U  S  city 
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city  nor  magnificent  palaces  in  the 
vicinity  of  Turon  bay,  yet  as  this 
spot  was  known  to  have  been  an* 
tiently  the  chief  mart  for  the  trade 
of  this  country  with  China  and  Ja- 
pan, we  felt  rather  disappointed  on 
finding  a  few  villages  only,  in  the 
largest  of  which  the  number  of 
-houses  did  not  exceed  one  hundred, 
and  these  chiefly  thatched  cottages. 
That  it  had  suffei^ed  considerably 
from  the  late- revolutions  was  evi- 
dent from  the  rijfns  of  larger  and 
better  buildings  than  any  which 
now  appeared,  and  from  the  ine* 
qualities  of  surface  indicating  a  for- 
mer existence  of  walls  and  forts, 
and  which,  by  our  officer's  account 
who  was  taken  prisoner,  were  still 
more  visible  and  extensive  at  Fai* 
foo;  from  the  remains,  also,  of  gar- 
,.  dens  and  plantations  of  fruit  trees 
and  fio^yering  shrubs,   that  were 
now  run  into  wildernesses :  but  no 
traces  appeared  to  indicate  former 
opulence,  ,or  convey  the  impression 
of  fallen  macrniHcence.     It  is  true, 
the  vestiges  of  Oriental  cities,  when 
suffered  to.  fall  into  decay,  -  soon 
disappear.    Theit  best  houses,  li- 
mited to  a  single  story,  constructed 
Generally  of  wood  or  of  bricks  that 
ave  been  dried  only  in  the  sun, 
require  an  unremitted  attention  to 
preserve  them   from    mouldering 
mto  dust»  *  Their  city  walls,  con- 
structed of  light  and  imperfect  ma- 
terials,  soon  crumble  into  heaps 
of  ruins,  and  are  buried  under  a  ra- 
pid and  vigorous  vegetation.     The 
system  on  which  their  city  walls 
are  built  is  but  ill  calculated  for 
.    duration.    The  mass  of  loose,  earth 
heaped  in  the  middle  has  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  push  out  tlie  brick 
or  stcne  casing,  which,  tumbling 
mto  the  ditch,  is  lost  in  a  few  years 
.  in  the  general  surface.    If  the  great 
X  and  populous  city  of  Pekin,   the 
greatest  and  most  populous  perhaps 
4 


on  the  whole  globe,  should  by  any 
accident  be  deserted,  many  centu- 
ri^  would  not  hp  required  to  blot. 
out  every  vestige  of  its  sitpation. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  less  surprising 
that,  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  afi 
traces  of  the  supposed  magnificent 
palaces  of  Troy  had  disappeared  » 
and  that  the  proud  city  of  Babylon, 
once  the  mistress  of  the  warld« 
should  for  so  many  ages  past  have 
been  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

«  The  cotug^s  of  Tunm  were 
in  general  snug  and  clean,  and 
sufficiently  compact  to  protect  tJbe 
inhabitants  from  the  heat  of  tbe 
sun  at  one  season,  and  the  heavy 
rains  at  the  other.  There  apneared 
to  be  no  want  in  the  market  of 
either  cotton  or  silk  stuffs  for  cloth- 
ing ;  and  the  country  produced  a 
^eat  varietv  and  abundance  dF  ar- 
ticles, yjhicik  contribute  to  the»  sus- 
tenance of  the  multitude,  as  well 
as  to  the  luxuries  of  the  h%her  or- 
ders of  the  people.  Almost  every 
kind  of  domestic  animal,  except 
sheep,  appeared  to  be  plendfiiL 
They  had  small  homed  cattle^ 
short-legged  hogs,  kids,' and  great 
abundance  of  ducks  and  towls. 
They  eat  dogs  as.  in  China,  mod 
frogs  are  a  common  article  of  food. 
The  sea  as  well  as  the  land  is  a  ne- 
ver-failing source  of  sustenance  to 
multitudes  who  dwell  on  the  coast. 
Beside  a  great  variety  ofgood  fish, 
they  eat  at  least  three  di£^re»t  spe- 
cies of  the  BaluUsy  and  as  many  of 
the  genus  CbitiodoH ;  one  of  the 
latter  of  which,  with  its  purple  and 
yellow  bandages  and  ocellated  fin» 
is  a  very  beautiful  fish.  Th6  net  is 
in  common  use,  and  so  are  wicker 
baskets,  made  like  the  wire  mouse- 
trap, into  which  fish  running  to 
the  bait  are  prevented  from  getting 
out  again ;  and  we  observed  ftbtaa 
taking  vast  quantities  of  flying  fish, 
by  letting  down  into  the  sea  deep 
earthen 
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earthen  jars  with  narrow  necks 
baked  with  pork  or  the  ofials  of 
fish.  Most  oi  the  genera  of  marine 
worms,  belonging  to  that  class 
which  by  naturalists  is  distinguished 
under  the  name  of  M^lusca,  are 
used  as  articles  of  food  by  the  Co- 
chinchinese ;  as,  for  instance,  va- 
rious species  of  the  Mf/usa^  HoJo- 
iburia,  jlctinia^  Jscidia  and  Doris ; 
some  of  which,  as  the  Bicbes  dt 
mery  usually  called  Trepan^  (a  spe- 
cies either  of  HoJotburia  or  Actimaf) 
IS  caught  and  prepared  as  an  article 
of  luxury  and  commerce.  All  the 
gelatinous  substances  derived  from 
tlie  sea,  whether  animal  or  vegeta^ 
ble,  are  considered  by  them  among 
the  most  nutritious  of  all  aliments; 
and  on  this  principle  various  kinds 
of  Algdt  or  sea-weeds,  particularly 
those  genera  which  are  known  by 
the  names  of  Fud  and  Uhaf  are 
Included,  in  the  list  of  their  edible 
.  plants. 

<<  In  the  populous  islands  of  Ja* 
pan  the  natives  of  the  sea-coasu 
derive  part  of  their  sustenance  from 
various  kinds  of  sea-weeds,  and 
from  none  more  than  that  species 
of  Fiuus  which  is  called  S/7Ccharinus* 
It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Thun- 
berg*s  accou  n  t  of!  ts  lea  ves  being  used 
to  ornament  and  embellish  packages 
of  fruit  or  other  presents  oiFered  to 
strangers,  that  this  plant  is  there 
in  high  estimation,  being  consider- 
ed perhaps  as  the  representative  of 
those  resources  of  sustenance  which 
the  sea  so  amply  supplies  to  such  ■ 
nations  as  from  choice  or  necessity 
may  be  led  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  various  productions.  The  Cbii' 
fh§u  jelly  of  China  may  probably 
be  made,  in  part,  of  the  Fucus  sac- 
cbsrinusi  for  it  would  appe;ii ,  from 
samples  brought  to  England,  that 
the  leaves  from  whicli  this  jelly  is 
made  are  taken  from  three  or  four 
distidci  species  of  this  extensive 


genus.     There  is  reason  indeed  to 
believe,  that  n;ost  of  the  species  botk 
of  the  Fuci  and  the  Ulva  might  be 
employed    for    similar    purposes* 
From  the  shores  of  Robben  island^ 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
slaves    are    accustomed   to   brihg     . 
away  baskets  of  a  species  of  Ftuks^ 
whose    leaves    are    sword-sliaped, 
serrated,  and  about  six  inches  \onfi» 
These^  leaves  being  first   washed 
clean  and  sufficiently  dried  to  resist  ] 
putrefaction,  arc  then  steeped    in 
fresh  water  for   five  or  six  days, 
changing  it  every  mprning ;  after 
which,  it  boiled  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
little  water,   they  become  a  clear 
transparent  jelly,  which,  being  mix- 
ed with  a  little  sugar  and  the  juice, 
of  a  lemon  or  orange,  is  as  pleasant     ' 
and  refreshing  as  any  kind  of  jelly 
whatsoever.    And  as  few  countries 
perhaps  can  boast  of  a   greater 
number  of  species  of  the  Fuci  and    . 
Olvm  than  are  found  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  islands,  future  gene* 
rations  may  discover  those  nutritive 
qualities  which  many  of  them  con- 
tain, and  not  limit  the  use  of  them 
as  articles  of  food  to  a  few  spbcies, 
which  is  the  case  at  present;  for 
excepting  the  Esc^lentus  or  Tangle^ 
the  Stccbariiitts,  better  known   in 
Iceland  than  in  Britain,  the  Puiitta- 
tifi  or  Duhiy  which  the  Scotch  say- 
is  not  only  rich  and  gelatinous  but 
communicates  to  otlier  vegetables 
with  which  it  may  be  mixed  the 
fra<n-ant  smell  of  vio^ets,  ^nd  that 
species  of  Uha  well  known  on  the 
coast  of  Wales  by  the  name  of 
Lavetf  all  the  rest  seem  to  be  neg- 
lected. 

"  But  the  Cbin  chou  of  China, 
called  more  properly  Hal-isai  or 
sta-^eget.ibUy  is  not  only  used  as  an 
article  of  food<  but  is  employed 
both  in  China,  Japan,  and  Cochin- 
china,  as  a  gummous  or  gelatinous 
suostance,  for  giving  additional 
H  3        transparency 
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transparency  to  large  sheets  of  pa- 
per or  coarse  gauze  used  for  vriti- 
dows  or  lanterns.  The  latter,  made 
sometimes  of  slips  of  bamboo  cross- 
ed diagonally^  have  frequently  their 
lozenge-shaped '  interstices  wholly 
filled  with  the  trai^sparent  gluten 
of  the  Hai-tsau 

**  The  Cochinchmese  collect  like- 
wise many  of  the  small  succulent 
or  Reshy  plants,  whrqh  are  usually 
produced  on  salt  and  sandy  marshes, 
as  the  Saiiccrnia,  ^reaaria,  Critb' 
mum  mariiimum  or  samphire,  and 
many  others,  which  they  either 
boil  in  their  -soups  or  stews,  or  eat 
m  a  raw  state  to  give  sapidity  to 
rice,  which,  in  fact,  is  with  them 
the  grand  support  of  existence.  Of 
this  grain  they  have  the  art  of 
snakin?  a  kind  of  vermicelli,  usu- 
ally c^led  L^ck  toy^  which  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  held  on  that 
account  in  high  estimation  both  in 
Japan  and  China  ;  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantity.  It  communicates  to  soup 
m  gelatinous  consistence,  but  at  the 
^me  time  preserves  its  form  and 
transparency,  qualities  which  would 
lead,  one  to  doubt  if  rice  be  the 
only  ingredient  ih  its  composition. 
The  Chmese  Lock  toy  «  opaque. 

«  By  the  natives  of  warm  cli- 
inates  animal  food  is  seldom  ranked 
among  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
and  is  sparingly  used.  And  though 
fish  is  the  common  sustenance  of 
those  who  inhabit  the  sea-  .  sts, 
yet  rice  made  more  eustable  by  a 
little  salt,  a  pod  or  capsicum  or 
6epper,  or  a  leaf  of  some  of  the  aci- 
dulous maritime  vegetables  above- 
mentioned,  furnishes  a  grateful 
meal  to  the  mat  mass  of  Oriental 
nations*  AU  beyond  this  article 
jind  its  accompaniments,  even  the 
areca  nut  and  betel  leaf,  as  well  as 
ppium  and  spimiious  liquors,  may 
)>e  considered  in  .thf  light  of  lux* 


ttries.     Of  rice,  in  Cochinchina* 
they  are  almost ,  certain   of  two 
plentiful  crops  every  year,  one  <A 
which  is  reaped  tn  April,  the  other 
in  October.  Fruits  of  various  kinds, 
a^  oranges,  bahanas,  figs,  pine^ap-i 
pies,   guavas,   pomegranates,  an4 
others  of  inferior  note,  are  abmi* 
dantly  produced  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.      T^ey    have  .very   find 
yams,  and  plenty,  of  sweet  potatoes. 
Their  small  breed  of  cattle  doe$ 
not  appear  to  furnish  them  wit]| 
much  milk  ;  but  of  this  article  in- 
deed, like  the  Chinese,  they  make 
but  a  very  sparing  use,  not  even  as 
food  for  their  young  children.  These 
little  creatures  were  very  numerous 
in  Turon,  and  appeared  remarkably 
Jiealthy  ;  and  till  the  age  of  sevea 
or  eight  years  were  entirely  naked. 
Their  food  seemed  to  consist  chiefly 
of  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  water  mer 
Ions.    The  mass  of  people  in  Co- 
chinchtna,  like  the  common  Chir 
nese,  have  but  two  meals  in  the 
day,  one  about  nine  or  ten  ia  the 
mominc):,  the  other  about  sunset  t 
and  these  are  usually  taken,  in  the 
dry  season,   b^ore   the  doors  of 
their  cottages,  on  mats  spread  in 
the  open  air.    Where  all  fare  alike* 
none  feels  ash^uned  to  expose  his 
humble  meaL 

««  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ttt»- 
ron  we  observed  several  plantation^ 
of  sugar-canes  and  tobacco.  The 
juice  of  the  former,  havbg  mider* 
gone  a  partial  refinement,  is  ex- 
ported to  the  China  market  in 
cakes,  which  in  colour,  thickness 
and  porosity  resemble  the  hooey* 
comb;  the  latter  is  consumed  in 
the  country,  as  all  degrees  ofevety 
age  and  sex  indulge  in  the  habit>ot 
smokmg.  The  fkce  of  the  coontrf 
exhibited,  however,  bntfeeblemarfci 
of  tillage ;  and  arts  and  manufac* 
tures  were  evidently  in  a  langutsfa- 
ing  state.    The  cotta|;es  contained 

litila 
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fittle  farnitiire»  and  that  little  was 
rude  m  its  construction,  and  as  ?f  in-' 
tended  only  for  temporary  use.  The 
jnatting  which  coyesred  the  floors 
was  ingeniously  woven  in  different 
'  colours ;  but  the  art  of  making 
mats  is  so  comnion  in  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  East,  that  the  most 
beautiful  are  scarcely  subjects  of  ad#- 
miration  amon?  themselves.  Their 
domestic  utensils  consisted  chiefly 
of  an  earthen  stove,  an  iron  pot 
to  boil  their  rice,  a  pan  of  the  ?shape 
of  a  watch-glass  to  fry  their  vege* 
tables  in  oil,  and  a  few  porcelain 
cups  or  bowls.  Their  vessels  of 
rast  iron  were  equal  in  quality  to 
thpse  c£  the  Chinese,  but  their 
«arthen^ware  was  very  inferior. 
They  seemed  to  work  in  metals 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  neatness. 
The  handles  of  the  officers*  swords 
wen  mostly  of  silver,  and  by  no 
^  means  ill  finished;  and  their  articles 
of  fillagree  were  equal  to  those  of 
die  Chinese.  In  fact,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  possess  quick  and 
comprehensive  talents,  and,  under 
due  encouragement,  are  already  in 
that  advanced  stage  to  make  a  very 
rapid  progress  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures*  Under  every 
disadvantage  of  a  bad  government, 
their  ingenuity  occasionally  breaks 
forth  in  a  surpriiing  manner.  The 
man  at  Canton  who  could  make  a 
watch  at  first  sight-  had  neither  a 
weak  h^^d  nor  an  unskilful  hand. 

*«  Their  arts  and  manufactures 
did  not,  however,  appear  tb  be  in 
a  state  of  progressive  impn>yement. 
There  is  in  all  the  Oriental  govern- 
ments a  radical  defeat,  which  no 
advantages  jof  soil  or  climate  or 
ether  favourable  circumstances  can 
compensate,  and  which  must  for 
ever  operate  against  their  attaining 
the  character  and  the  condition  of  a< 
great  and  happy  people.  This  in- 
fuper^ble  bi^  to  their  grandeur  and 


felicity  is  owing  to  the  "^atit  6f  a 
permanent    security   to ,  property. 
Where  the  right  of  inheritance  is  a 
weaker  claim'  than  the  state  of  pos- ' 
session  9  where  the  hand 'of  arbi- 
trary power  can  at  acy  timev  with- . 
out  the  forms  of  legal  process^  dis- 
possess   a    man  of   the   piece  of 
ground  on  which  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  familv  wholly  d^ 
pends  ;  where  only  the  law  of  the 
strongest    is    acknowledged,    and 
where  neither  person  nor  property 
has  any  effectual  protection  against 
the  designs  of  the  vindictive  or  the 
rapacious  entrusted  with  power,— 
what  possible  encouragement  can 
the  subject  have  to  build  an  elegant 
house,  Co  improve  the- cultivation . 
of  his  land,  to  aim  at  perlectton  in 
any  bfranch  of  the  arts,  or  to  Extend 
his  ingenuity  or  his  industry  much 
beyond  the  mere  supplying  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.      An  Oriental 
sage  has  observed,  that  the  proof  of 
a  just  government  and  a  well-regu-  ' 
lated  police  is,  when  a  beauttittl 
Woman  covered  with  jewels  can 
Iravel  abroad  in  perfect  security^* 
What  would  this  sage  have^id  of 
that  government  and.  that  police, 
where  a  helpless 'and  wealthy  old 
woman,  surrounded  ,.by  a  ^et   of 
lusty  and  indigent  servants,  com^ 
mits  her^lf  and  her  property  to 
them   and  to  the  world   with  as 
much  composure  and  confidence; 
9s  if  her  phykical  strength  was  ifot 
in  the  least  inferior  to  theirs  ;-— or, 
where  the  property  of  a"  still  more  ' 
helpless  infant  orphan  is  not  only 
secured  till  he  arrives  at  years  of 
discretion,  but  cultivated  and  im- 
proved sometimes  to  the  double  of 
its  original  value?  However  strange 
such  a  relation  might  appear  to  an 
inhabitant    of'  the    eastern  hem'- 
sphere,  we  have  the  satiiif  ctioi^  of 
knowing  it  to  be  strictly  true  ii^  » 
many  pans  of  the  western  world, 
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and  in  none  more  so  than  on  the 
highly  favoured  island  of  Great 
Britain. 

**  That  particular  branch  of  the 
atts  in  which  the  Cochinchinese 
may  be  said  to  excel  at  the  present 
day  is  naval  arthitecture,  for  which, 
however,  they  are  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  timber  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Their  row-gallies  for  plea- 
sure are  remarkably  fine  vessels. 
These  boats,  from  fifty  to  eighty 
feet  in  length,  >  are  sometimes  com- 
posed ,of  five  single  planks,  each 
extending  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  the  edges  morticed,  kept 
tight  by  wooden  pins,  and  bound 
firm  by  twisted  fibres  of  bamboo, 
■  vrithout  either  ribs  or  any  kind  of 
timbers.  At  the  stem  and  stem 
they  are  raised  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  are  curiously  carved 
hito  monstrous  figures  ol  dragons 
and  serpents,  ornamented  with  gild- 
ine  and  paintin?.  A  number  of 
poles  and  spears  bearing  flags  and 
streamers,  pikes  ornamented  with 
tufts  of  cows'  tails  painted  red, 
lanterns  and  umbrellas,  and  others 
insignia  denoting  the  rank  of  the 
passenger,  are  erected  at  each  end 
'  of  the  boat.  And  as  these  people, 
like  the  Chinese,  differ  in  most  of , 
their  notions  from  the  greater  por- 
tion  of  mankind,  the  company  al- 
ways sit  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat; 
«but  as  it  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
manners  fOr  the  rowers  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  passengers,  they 
stand  with  their  faces  towards  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  pushing  the  oars 
from  them  instead  of  pulling  to- 
wards them^,  as  is  usually  done  in 
the  western  world.  The  servants 
and  the  baggage  occupy  the  stem 
of  the  boat.  The  vessels  that  are 
etn ployed  in  the  coasting  trade, 
the  fishing  craft,  and  those  which 
collect  the  Tufan  and  iwallo^s' 


nests  among  the  cluster  <^  islancb 
called  the  taraceU^  are  of  various 
descriptions;  many  of  them,  like 
the  Ohinese  Sampans^  covered  with 
sheds  of  matting,  under  which  a 
whole  family  constantly  resides; 
and  others,  resembling  the  common 
proas  of  the  Malays,  both  as  to 
tlieir  hulls  and  rigging.  Their  fo- 
reign traders  are  built  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  Chinese  junks,  the  form 
and  construction  of  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  held  out  as  perfect 
models  of  naval  architecture ;  yet, 
as  they  have  subsisted  some  thou- 
sands of,  years  unaltered,  they  are 
^t  least  entitled  to  a  little  respect 
from  ilie  antiquity  of  the  invention. 
As  these  vessels  never  were  intend- 
ed for  ships  of  war,  extraordinary 
swiftness  for  pursuit  or  escape  was 
not  an  essential  quality ;  security 
rather  than  speed  was  the  object  of 
the  owner.  And  as  no  great  ca» 
pitals  were  individually  employed 
m  trade,  and. the  merchant  was 
both  qwner  alid  navigator,  a  limit- 
ed  tonnage  was  sufficient  for  his 
own  merchandize ;  the  vessel*  was 
therefore  divided,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  into  di- 
stin<^t  compartments,  so  that  one 
ship  might  separately  accoipino- 
date  many  merchants.  -The  bulk 
heads  by  which  these  divisions  were 
formed  consisted  of  planks  of  two 
inches  thick,  so'  well  caulked  and 
secured  as  to  be  completdy  water- 
tight. 

"  Whatevier  objections  may  be 
started  against  the  dividing  of  ships' 
holds,  and  the  interference  in  die 
stowage  seems  to  be  the^  most  ma- 
terial one,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  gives  to  large  vessels  many  im- 
poi  tant  advantages.  A  ship,  thus 
fortified  with  cross  bulk-htods,  maj 
strike  on  a  rock  and  yet  sustain  no 
serious  injury ;  a  leak  springing  in 
one  division  .of  the  hold  will  iaot  be 
attended 
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attended  with  any  damage  ^o  the 
ak-ticles  placed  in  anoth^ ;  and  by 
^the  ship  being  thus  so  well  bound 
together^  she  is  firm  and  strong 
enough  to  sustain  a  more  than  or- 
ditlary  shock.  It  is  well  kno^-n  to 
seamen»  that  when  a  l%rge  ship 
strikes  the  ground,  the  first  indrca- 
,  tion  of  her  Jailing  in  pieces  is  ^hen 
the  edges  of  the  decks  begin  to 
part  from  the  sides  5  bat  this  sepa- 
ration canaiever  happen  when  the 
sides  and  the  deck  are  firmly  bound 
together  by  cross  bulk-heads.  In 
fact»  tbis  o^  Chinese  invention  is 
now  on  trial  in  the  British  navy,  as 
a  new  experiment.  Other  schemes 
have  likewise  been  proposed  in  this 
country  for  propelling  ships  in  a 
calm«  by  large  scullers^  by  \\ater 
wheels  placed  at  the  sides  or 
through  the  bottom,  and  by  vari- 
ous other  modes;  all  of  which, 
though  taking  the  name  oi  Inven- 
twup  have  been  in .  common  use 
among  the  Chinese  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years. 

<<  Although  the  present  king  of 
this  cnoutry  has  to  a  certain  degree 
broken  the  fetters  of  custom,  as  far 
as  regards  the  construction  of  ships 
of  war^  yet,  in  doing  this,  he  hns 
not  been  unmindful  of  popular  pre- 
judice, which,  in  Asiatic  countries 
in  particular  where  they  are  wholly 
guided  by  opinion,  is  stamped  with 
a  character  too  sacred  to  be  torn 
up  at  once  by  the  roots.  Out  of 
deference  to  this  prejudice,  he 
caused  that  part  only  of  the  hull 
or  body  of  the  vessel  to  be  altered 
which  is  immersed  in  the  water; 
all  the  upper  works,  the  masts, 
sails  and  rigging,  remaining  Co- 
chinchinese.  Indeed  it  may  be 
questioned  tf  the  pliant  bamboo, 
which  forms  so  material  a  part  of 
the  upper  works  of  their  vessels, 
cpuld  be  displaced  with  any  advan- 
tage by  solid  timber,  than  which 


it  is  nkore  light  and  equally  strong. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  die 
good  sense  c£  this  wise  and  active 
prince,  who,  in  steering  this  middle 
path,  obtained  areal  advantage  with« 
olit  introducing  any  visible  change* 
,  **.  Of  tenacity  to  ancient  custom 
a  curious  instance  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor  of  Japan, 
when  the  Dutch  ciirried  to  this  so-  • 
vereign  from  Datavla,  a  few  years 
ago,  among  other  presents,  the' 
model  of  a  ship  of  war.  The  am- 
bassador happening  to  observe  the 
emperor  casting  his  eye  upon  this 
model,  and  conceiving  the  occasion 
might  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  his  employers,  ventured  to  make 
a  proposal  fox:  sending  to  Japan  a 
number  of  proper,  artificers  from 
Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
structing  his  subjects  in  the  an  of 
ship-building  according  to  the  prac« 
tice  of  Europe.  The  eitiperor  de- 
sired he  might  be  asked  Jiow  long 
his  countrymen  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  constructing 
ships  on  the  model  he  had  brought. 
The  ambassador  replied,  about 
three  hundred  years.  *  Tell  him,* 
says  the  cmpei;or,  « tha^  my  people 
have  built  such  ships  as  he  sees 
floating  in  my  harbours  for  as 
many  thousand  years,  and  that  I 
havenotyet  heard  of  any  complaints 
against  tJieir  utility.  L  shall  not, 
tlierefore,  pay  so  ill  a  compliment 
to  myself  or  to  my  people,  as  to 
lay  aside  the  test  of  ages  for  an  in- 
vention of  yesterday.  The  Dutch 
ships  may  suit  the  Dutch,  but  not 
the  Japanese.  Tell  him,  therefore, 
I  would  advise  him  to  take  back 
this  part  of  his  present.' 

"  The  Cochinchinese  having  ^r  ' 
fectually  preserved  the  written  cha» 
racters  of  the  Chinese  language, 
we  found  no  difhcuUy  in  communis 
eating  with  tliem  on  all  subjects, 
through  this  medium,  by  our  Chi- 

•  nesc 
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nese  priests.  The  spoken  langtiage, 
however,  has  undergone  a. very  con- 
siderable change,  which  is  the  less 
surprizing,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces  of 
China  are  unintelligible  to  each 
other;  but  though  it  has  been  al- 
tered, it  'does  not  appear  to  have 
received  any  improvement,  neither 
from  additions  of  their  own,  nor 
from  the  introduction  of  foreign 
words. 

"  To  these  people  we' found  less 
difficulty  in  making  ourselves  intel- 
ligible than  we  had  to  encounter  in 
our  future  intercourse  with  the 
gr^ve  .and  solemn  Chinese,  whose 
dignitjr  would  be  thought  to  suffer 
debasement  by  their  condescending 
to  employ  the  pencil  in  delineating 
objects,  notwithstanding  its  alliance 
Vfith  their  mode  of  wnting  ;  or  by 
attempting  to  indicate,  by  signs 
and  gestures,  such  ideas  as  are  ca- 
pableof  being  interchanged  without 
the  aid  of  language.  This  was  by 
no  means  the  case  with  the  Cochin- 
chinese,  who  always  seemed  anxious 
to  enter  into  our  views,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate a  mutual  understanding. 
Those  Chinese,  however,  who. 
traffic  with  or  engaee  as  servants 
to  Europeans  at  Canton,  are  as 
ready,  as  ingenious,  and  as  fertile 
in  inventions  for  making  tliemselves 
intelligible  to  their  employers,  and 
tn  meeting  the  ideas  of  those  whom 
it-  is  their  interest  to  please,  as  any 
otiier  people  possibly  can  be.  A 
captain,  for  instance,  of  one  <vf  the 
East  India  Company's  ships  point- 
in?  one  day  at  table  towards  a  dish, 
wnich  he  supposed  to  be  hashed 
duck;  desired  his  Chinese  servant, 
who  had  only  learned  a  little  of  the 
jargon  which  this  description  of 
persops  are  usually  taught  by  their 
masters,  to  get  him  some  of  the 
euaak^qucak.  The  servant,  having 
j^jpked  l^t  the  dishy  shgok  his  head. 


and,  by.  way  of  correcting  his  ma*^ 
ter's  mistake,  observed  significantly 
that  it  was  not  quaat'quaait  hat 
'  hovifw'wo'w^  the  dish  happening  to  be^ 
a  preparation  of  i^  instead  dEduck. 
"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob* 
serve  that  the  religion  of  the  Co- 
chinchinese,  like  that  of  almost  all 
the  Oriental  nations,  is  a  modifica^ 
tion  of  the  widely  extended  doctrine 
of    Bttdhay    appearing,    howevert 
from  the  little  we  had  an  opportn* 
nity  of  seemg  as  to  the  devodonal 
part,  more  simple  and  less  disguised 
with  the  mysteries  and  machinery 
of   oracular    worship,    than    that 
which    is    practised   popularly  ia 
China.     From  a  sentiment  of  gra* 
titude  to  the  benevolesit  and  boun- 
tiful spirit,  the  Cochinchinese,  like 
the  Jews  of  old,    manifest  their 
piety  by  offering  to  the  image  of  the 
protecting  deity  the  6rstlin^{>f  their 
living  flocks  and  of  the  fiuitsof  the 
earth.     The  first  ears  of  rice,  the 
first  ripe  nut  of  the  areca,  the  first 
cup  of  sugar,  or  whatever  the  na* 
ture  of  the  produce  may  be,  istaken 
to  the  shrine  which  contains  the 
sacred  image,  and  is  tliere  deposit- 
ed with  becominji;  revei-ence,  as  an 
humble    acknowledgment    of   the 
d i  vi ne  eood uess.     I  was  mitch  gra^ 
tified  m  the  opportunity  of  beings 
present  at  an  offering  of  thii»  nature. 
Landing  from  our  boat  one  serene 
evening,  in   a  Jittle  cove  on   the 
northern  shore  of  Turon  bay,  I  ob- 
served  a  person  in  a  long  yellowi&h 
coloured    robe  .  reaching    to    the 
ground,  his  head  bare  and  do^y 
shaved,  marching  with  a  kind  of 
measured    step    towards    a  large 
spreading  tree,  and  followed  by  a 
few  of  the  peasantry.     On  arriTing 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  they  all  halt- 
ed.   Just  at  the  head  of  the  tnaki 
trunk  (for  it  w^as  a  species  of  Fiats 
Indira  or  Banyan  tree,  called  D.0 
in   Cophinchioa,  who;&e    brunches 
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fate  root  and  become  stems)  I  ob- 
served   a   large   cage  of  latticed 
•work,  with  a  pair  oi  folding  xicors, 
fixed   between   two    houghs,    and 
partly  hidden  by  the  fd'age.  With- 
in was.  a  wooden  figure  of  Budha 
OT.Foy  of  the  same  corpulent  shape 
and  in  the  usual  sitting  posture  as 
he  is  represented  in  the  temples  of , 
China.    A  little  boy  attending  on 
the  priest  stood  close  before  mm 
JWith  a  burning  coal  on  a  bra»en 
^  dish.     One  of  the  peasants  carried 
a  ladder  of  .bamboo,    which   he 
placed  against  the  tree;  and  an* 
other  mounting  it  deposited  in  the 
cage,  before  the  idol,  two  basons 
of  rice,  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  one  of 
calt«    The  priest  in  the  mean  time^ 
with  arms  extended  and  eyes  turn- 
ed  towards  heaven,  muttered  some- 
thing in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  when 
^e  man  who  had  carried  the  ladder 
on  his   knees  and  nine  times  pro- 
strated his  body  on  the  ground, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Chi* 
nese.    Several  women  and  children 
remained  at  a  distance,  as  if  for. 
bidden    to    approach    too    near  ; 
though,  as  priestesses  are  said  to 
be  common  in  this  country,  it  is 
iu)t  probable  there  was  any  restric* 
tion  on  account  of  the  sex. 

**  That  the  ladder  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  priest*  and  that  at  a 
suitable  time  he  would  take  care  to 
remove  the  sacred  deposit  and  ap- 
propriate the  offering  to  his  own 
use,  like  the  priests  of  the  idol  Bel 
in  times  of  old,  as  related  in  the 
apocryphal  writings,  there  is  h'ttle 
room  for  doubting;  but  the  pflfering 
was  not,  on  tliat  account,  less  a 
token  of  the  piety  and  gratitude  of 
faim  who  made  it.  And  although 
it  might  have  been  more  dignified, 
on  fbe  part  of  the  priest,  to  take 
his  due  fairly  and  openly,  yet  there 
are  not  perhaps  any  class  of  men 
ifho  fx^  bettqr  epcided  to  ^  remu- 


neration for  their  services  than 
those  whose  time  is  occupied  in 
keeping  alive  the  duties  of  religion. 
At  all  times  and  in  all  nations  the 
disposal  of  the  first  fruns  seems  to 
have  been  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  From  sacred  history 
it  clearly  appears  to  have  formed  a 
part  oi  the  Jewish  dispensation ; 
and  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  that 
no  one  ever  thought  of  tasting  new 
fruits  or  new  wine  until  the  priests 
had  first  p«rformed  the  customary 
libation 9>-^^  ne  degustahani  qu'dem 
novas  fruftgs  aut  vina  atUiquam  so* 
Cfrdotes  frimiiitts  HpassenL 

"  On  the  skirts  of  every  little 
grove  of  trees   near  Turon   bay 
small  boxes  of  wood  or  baskets  of 
wicker  work  were  either  suspended 
from  or  fixed  among  the  branches, 
some  containing;  images  made  of 
various  materials^  and  others  paint- 
ed or  gilded  paper  cut  into  different    : 
shapes,  inscriptions  on  slips  of  wood 
in  the  Chinese  character,  and  many 
other  indications  of  their  sacted 
destination.-  Trees,  in  fact,  appear 
to  have  been  among  the  first  of 
temples  that  were  Consecrated  to 
the  deides.     To  man,  but  little  ad- 
vanced beyond  a  state  of  nature, 
•the  giimdest  objects  that  present 
themselves  are  those  most  likely  to 
arrest  his  adoration.     Such*  on  the 
{)lains  are  trees  of  venerable  anti- 
quity,  and  on  the  mountains  their 
high  peaked  surm^iits  of  solid  rock. 
Bat  man,  more  vain  and  ambitious 
in  proportion  as  he  became  more 
civilised,  conceived  a  ^abel  whose 
summit  should  reach  to  the  skies. 
The  most  sumptuous  and  magnifi- 
cent temples  were  consecrated  to 
the  deity  by  most  of  the  polished 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  this  prac- 
tice has  universally  been  adopted 
by  the  professors  of  Christianity  j 
but  the  Chinese  and  their  neight 
hours  differ  in  their  opinions  on  Uii^ 
subje^tl 
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subject,  as  on  most  others*  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Thej  are 
content  to  worship 

•         that  Spirit  that  does  prefer 
lefore  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and 
pure/ 

in  all  places  and  under  all  circum* 
stances.  A  little  casket  not  larger 
than  a  snu£F-box  .frequently  en* 
shrines  a  favourite  dlvinitf.  Soli- 
tary devotion,  it  is  true,  requires 
not  the  space  that  is  necessary  for 
congregational  worship*  A  tutelar 
deity  may  he  placed  in  any  comer 
of  the  house,  or  carried  about  in 
the  pocket. 

**  The  Cochinchinese  are  ex- 
tremely superstitious,  and  their  de- 
votional exercises,  like  those  of  the  ^ 
Chinese^  are  more  frequently  per- 
formed with  the  view  of  averting 
an  ideal  evil,  than  with,  the  hope 
of  acquiring  a  positive  good  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  evu  spirit  is  '  modes  of  punishoient :  but  on  this 


ihgs  which  individuals  conceive  it 
necessary  to  make  on  various  occa- 
sioxis,  it  seems  that  a  yearly  contri- 
bution, levied  by  government,  is 
ipaid  for  the  support  of  a  certain 
pumber  of  monasteries,  in  which 
the  priests  invoke  the  deity  for  die 
public  welfare.  This  contributicm 
consists  of  produce  in  kind,  asjrice» 
fruits,  su^^ar,  areca  nut»  and  other 
articles;  m  lieu  of  which,  in  towns^ 
axe  collected  money,  metals,  cloth- 
ing, and  such  like.  The  priests 
here,  as  in  China,  are  considered 
to  be  the  best  physicians;  but  their 
art  lies  more  m  charms  and  ^isci* 
nations  than  in  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  sanative  drugs. 

"  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Co- 
chinchinese government  are  the 
same  as  those  of  China ;-  that  they 
have  the  same  laws  and  the 


same 


more  dreaded  than  the  good  one 
revered.  In  various  parts,  of  the 
country  are  large  wooden  stakes  or 
pillars  erected,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  kqarking  the  spot  where 
some  great  calamity,  either.of  a' 
public  or  a  private  nature,  may 
nave  happened,  as  the  loss  of  a 
battle^  the  murder  of  an  individual,  . 
or  other  unfortunate  eveilt,  but  as  a 


subject  I  am  unable  to  communi- 
cate any  information.  In  the  open 
building  adjoining  that  where  the 
ruling  mandarin  resided,  we  saw 
bodi  the  Tcha  and  the  Pan-4s4  (the 
cangue  and  the  bamboo);  but 
whether  the  execution  of  the  laws 
are  here  less  rigidlv  attended  to, 
or  the  morals  of  Uie  people  less 
i^orrupt,  than  in  China,  I  will  not 


propitiation  to  the  evil  spirit  by^  .pretend  to  say:  ^t  may  be  observed* 
whose  inftuence  it  is  supposed  to  however,  that  not  a  single  punish« 
have  been  occasioned-      So    iiaiH  ment  of  zay  description' occurred 


when  an  infant  dies,,  the^  parents 
are  supposed  to  have  incurred  jj^e 
displeasure  of  some  m^gkiant  spi- 
rit, which  they  endeavour  to  ap- 
pease by  offerings  of  rice,  oil,  tea, 
money,  or  whatever  tkeymay  ima- 
gine to  be  the  most  acceptable  to 
flie  angry  divinity^  .From  such 
sentiments  one  may  venture  to  hope 
that  the  horrid  practice  of  infanti- 
*  cide  is  not  -among  the«bad  customs 
they  have  retained  of  the  Chinese. 
*^  Beside  the  spontaneous  offer* 


to  our  notice,  whereas  in  China  we 
scarcely  ever  passed  a  town  or  vil* 
fege  in  which  our  eyes  were  not 
offended  at  the  sight  of  the  cangue* 
or  the  ears  assailed  with  the  cries 
.of  Derson^  suffering  under  the 
stroke  of  the  ban^boo.  There,  in- 
deied,  the  mandarins,  however  cor- 
rupt »Qd  debauched  in  private  life* 
assume  •  in  public  an  austerity  of 
conduct,  which  gives  a  sanction  to 
their  corrections ;  but  a  mandarin 
of  Cochiacbina,  who  openly  violates 

the 
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the  rules  of  decaram,  and  sets  in 
his  own  person  the  example  of  levity 
and  licentiousness  could  bat  with  a 
very  bad  grace  direct  and  superin- 
tend  the  punishment  of  another 


less  gnilty  than  himself;  At.all 
events,  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Turon  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any 
depression  from  atoo severe  exercise 
of  the  h?nd  of  powen 


Description  ofthe  Bosjbsmin  of  Southern  Africa* 


[From  the  Same.] 


«««TTAVING received  from  his 
XJL  excellency  lieutenant-gene- 
ral DundaSf  acting  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  castle, 
town,  and  settlement  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  our  credentials  and 
instructions*  examined  the  invoice 
of  the  several  articles  intended  to 
be  given  in  exchange  for  cattle,  and 
arranged  the  contents  of  our  six 
waggons,  we  this  day,'  says  Mr. 
Tmter,  « the  first  of  October  1801, 
commenced,   under    God's   good 
providence,  our  long  and  Interest- 
m?  journey.'    After  a  minute  de- 
tail of  every  particular  circumstance 
that  occurred,  and  a  relation  of  the 
ordinary  events  of  such  a  journey; 
the^ames  of  the  several  farms  and 
their  occupiers  where  they  halted 
for  the  night,  or  for  obtaining  re- 
freshment or  a  change  of  draught 
oxen  ;  the  little  interruptions  and 
mortifications  they  met  with,  owin^ 
to  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the 
boors  in  bringing  their  fresh  relays 
of  oxen,  to  the  breaking  of  axle- 
trees,  yokes,  and  traces;  the  diffi- 
culty  of  ascending   Roode  Sand 
Kloof;  the  impracticability  of  pass-' 
ing   the  Witsenbergh  or  Mostaert 
Hoek,  which  compelled  them  to 
take  the  circuitous  route  over  the 
Hex,  River  Kloof,  (in  their  progress 
through  which,   Mr.  Truier  ob- 
serves,   they    crossed    the    rapid 
stream  of  the  same  name  rushing 


doD^n  its  rocky  channel  no  less  than 
seven  times) ;  their  passage  of  the 
Bokkeveld,  and  that  comer  of  the 
Great  ELarroo  or  desert  between  it 
and  the  Roggeveld,  where  the  ab- 
sence of  att  human  habitations 
compelled  them  to  sleep  for  several 
nights  in  their  tents  and  waggons ; 
their  ascent,  from  those  plains,  up 
the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  called 
the  Roggeveld  : — after  surmount- 
ing these  and  many  other  diflicuK 
ties  they  arrived,  on  the  evening  of 
th^  14>tn,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Great  Riet  river,  opposite  the 
Bcnteberg^  where  Aey  pitched 
their  tents  for  the  night,  the  weather 
being  extremely  cold,  boisterous 
and  rainy.  In  this  river  they  caught 
a^  abundance  of  a  particular  species 
t)f  fish,  the  flavour  of  which  was 
tolerably  good  ;  but  the  bones  be* 
ing  something  of  the  same  kind  as 
•*ih  the  herring,  and  the  fish  small,  * 
made  it  the  Ihss  acceptable  to 
Iwnigry  travellers.  Here  also,  for 
the  first  time,  they  observed  the^ 
fresh  prints  of  the  paws  of  a 
lion.        ^ 

"  Pursuing  their  journey  from 
hence,  after  crossing  ^the  river 
several  times,  theyjialted  at  a  de-' 
serted  farm-house  called  the  Ganna- 
Kraal,  which  place  had  previ- 
ously been  appointed  as  the  refti, 
dezvous  for  the  escort  of  boors  that 
were  summoned  to  attend  the  ex- 
pedition, 
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pedttion,  as  well  as  for  the  rejays 
of  fresh  olen  lo  draw  the  waggons 
over  the  desert.  But  having  wait- 
ed here  for  two  days  without  re- 
ceiving any  intelligence  either  of 
the  boors  or  the  oxen,  they  lesolved 
.  to  pro{;eed  without  them ;  and  ac« 
cording] y,  on  the  ISth^  after  cross- 
ing the  Karree  river»  which  is  here 
considered  to  be  the  boundary  of 
the  colony,  they  made  a  short  day's 
journey  and  encamped  for  the  night 
near  the  Brakke  fontein,  where  they 
presently  had  the  great  satisfaction 
to  perceive,  at  some  distance,  a 
party  of  boors  and  Hottentots  and 
cattle  hastening  towards  them  over 
the  plain,  llieir  joy»  however, 
was  ofshort  duration,  and  followed 
by  vexation  and  disappointment ; 
for,  on  examining  the  oxen,  the 
greater  part  were  found  to  be  very 
-young,  totally  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,  and  not  a  single  good  team 
could  be  selected  from  the  whole 
drove. 

**  Determined,  notwithstanding 
this  grievous  disappointment,  to 
prosecute  the  journey  they  had  un- 
dertaken, and  being  now  advanced 
.  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  it 
was  deemed  expedient,  in  the  first 
place,  to  muster  the  party,  to  as- 
certain the  strength  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  to  prescribe  certain  re- 
gulations for  their  conduct,  which 
were  rigidly  to  l^  adhered  to  du- 
ring the  jourpey  before  them,  whose 
distance  and  duration  were  equally 
uncertain. 

*«  The  account  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition was  found  to  stand  a» 
follows : 

Mr.Truter,        1 
Mr.  Somerville,  } 
Mr.  Daniell,  secreury  &  draughts- 
man* 
Mr.  Borcherds,  assistant-secretary. 
Mr.  Scholtz,  snperintendant  of  die 
wa{;gons. 


comnussioners. 


Seven  Dutch  boors,  inhabitaats  oF 
the  Roggeveld. 

Making  ia  the  whole  twelve 
Christians. 

24  Hottentbts  and  hastard  Ho^ 

tentot<». 
4  Slaves. 
120  Draught  oxen. 
18  Saddle-horses,  and 
20  Large  piuskets.  . 

««With  the  blessing  of  God,' 
observes  Mr.  Truter,  *  we  consider- 
ed these  our  numbers  and  our 
means  of  defence  to  be  fiilly  suffi* 
cient  for  our  protection  and  preser* 
vation  ;  and,  confiding  in  hisgood- 
ness,  we  launched  upon  the  lUrroo 
or  desert  plains,  on  the  20th  Octo- 
ber.* Little  occurred  in  their 
journey  over  these  dreary  solitudes 
to  engage  tl^e  attention,  excqic 
their  uncommon  sterility,  and  now 
and  then  a  few  quachas  or  wild 
horses, .  a  solitary  gemsbok,  aa 
eland,  a  hartebeest,  or  a  pair  oi 
ostriches,  which  might  perhaps  be 
observed  grazing  at  a  distance,  or 
scouring  away  to  avoid  the  party, 
when  they  happened  to  approadi 
them  unperceived.  In  the  course 
of  the  third  day  they  passed  the 
ruins  of  an  earthen  building  of  con* 
siderable  dimensions,  surround-^ 
ed  by  a  number  of  demolished 
huts,  which  they  i^^ere  informed 
were  the  remains  of  an  establish* 
ment  attempted  to  be  formed 
by*  the  two  gospel  missionaries 
Kicherer  and  Edwards,  under  the 
direction  of  the  society  for  sending 
missions  into  Afncil  and  the  East. 
Proceeding  slowly  till  midnight* 
they  halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Sack 
river,  near  which,  the  next  mom* 
ing,  diey  observed  another  kraal  or 
hamlet  in  ruins,  where  these  missi** 
onaries  had  held  a  temporary  ren- 
dence.    At  this  place  two  miser* 

aUe* 
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fcble-looking  wretckes,  of  the  tribe 
of  men  usa<illy  called  Bosjesmen^ 
by  the  colonists,  perfectly  naked, 
a(id  apparently*  perishine  with  hun* 
ger,  advanced  towards  the  encamp-r- 
xnent,  and  accosted  the  party  in  a 
language  wholly  unintelligible :  but 
the  signs  they  made  use  of  could 
not  easily  be Inistaken.  They  gave 
them  something  to  eat,  which,  with 
a.  little  tobacco,  had  an  instanune- 
ous  effect  on  their  spirits,  and 
caused  them  to  dance  for  joy. 
They  were  just  able  to  make  the 
party  understand  that  thefr  names 
were  Jacob  and  Jeptha^  and  that 
they  had  been  disciples  of  the  two 
missionaries  above-mentioned. 

"Pursuing  th^ir  journey  over 
these  dreary  and  desolate  plams, 
where  few  living  creatures  except  a 
quacha,  a  harte-beest,  or  an  ostrich 
wepe  occasionally  seen  browsing 
at  a  distance,  the  party  arrived  on 
the  evening  of  the  2Sd  at  a  brack 
or  saltish  river,  where  they  pitched 
their  tents  for  the  night.  Here 
they  were  again  accosted  by  ^a 
solitary  Bosjesman,  who  called 
himself  IViLiboyy  indicating  by 
signs,  for  not  a  creature  could  com* 
prehepd  the  meaning  of  a  single 
syllable  he  uttered,  that  he  was  ex* 
tremely  hungry.  Having  ordered 
as^uch  food  to  be  ^iven  to  him 
as  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing of  his  appetite,  he  stole  away 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
they  saw  no  more  of  him. 

"  At  a  litde  distance  from  the, 
next  halting -place,  the  Lion's  fon- 
tein,  one  of  the  party  had  the  good 
fortune  to  shoot  a  quacha  of  a  larger 
^i^e  than  what  any  of  the  boors  had 
ever  recollected  to  have  seen,  of 
which  Mr.  Daniell  made  a  very 
accturate  drawing.  It  was  the  first 
wild  quadruped  they  had  procured. 
Xn  die  midst  of  so  extensive  and 
itreary  a  desert  they  were  not  a 


little  surprized,  though  by  no. 
means  an  unusual  thing,  to  meec 
with  a  Dutch  boor  of  tlie  name  of 
Kok,  who,  with  a  waggon  and  his 
ivhole  f;imily,  hi  j  slaves,  his  Hot* 
tentots,  his  cattle,  and  liis  sheep', 
was  travelling  leisurely  from  the 
Orange  river  towards  the  skirts  of 
the  colony.  The  disinclination  of 
these  people  to  establish  themselves  . 
on  a  parucular  spot,  and  to  live  in 
any  sort  of  coinfort,  is  very  re- 
markable, and  can  only  be  explain* 
ed  on  the  principle  of  an  irresistible 
charm  which  unbounded  liberty 
and  unrestrained  possession  er.ert; 
on  the  human  mind,  and  which 
operates  most  powerfully  on  him  ^ 
who  has  never  known  the  pleasures 
of  social  life.  It  is  a  well-knowxi 
fact,  that  numbers  of  the  French 
officers  in  America,  led  by  the 
impulse  of  this  principle,  retired 
into  the  Indian  settlements,  threw* 
aside  their  clothing,  painted  and 
tatooed  their  bodies,  and  became, 
in  every  respect,  savages  of  a  much 
worse  description  than  the  natives, 
by  unitine  with  their  new  condition^ 
all  the  vioes  of  civilized  life.  To 
rove  about  the  desert  ;»rilds  of 
Africa,  to  harass  and  destroy  the 
harmless  natives,  to  feast  on  game 
procured  by  their  Hottentots,^  and 
to  sleep  and  loiter  away  the  daj 
while  jolting  in  his  waggon,  are  to 
the  Dutch  boor  among  the  most  ~ 
exquisite  pleasures  he  is  capable  of 
enjoying.  By  indolence  and  glut* 
tony,  from  the  effects  of  a  good 
climate  and  a  free  exposure,  to  the 
air,  these  people  usually  grow  to  a 
n^onstrous  size  ;  and  if  suffered  to 
continue  tlieir  present  uncontrolled 
mode  of  life,  they  may  ultimately 
give  birth  to  a  race  of  Patagonj^ns 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
not  inferior  in  stature  to  their  tall 
brethren  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
America. 

.      .       **  Continuing 
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•♦Continuing  their  journey  on 
the  28th  and  29th  over  a  rugged 
country  and  a  constant  succession' 
of  hiUs,  vhose  surfaces  were  strew- 
ed with  a  greater  abundance  of 
stones  than  of  vegetation,  and  on 
which  two  or  three  of  their  wag- 
gons broke  down,  they  ^ere  under 
uie  necessity  of  halting  on  both 
nights,  without  findinff  the  least 
grass  or  any  kind  of  rood  for  the 
cattle  and  without  a  drop  of  water. 
This  hilly  part  •f  the  country  was 
called  by  the  boors  the  Karree  ber- 
gen.  From  the  feet  of  these  hills  a 
plani  of  vast  extent  stretched  out 
to  the  northward,  of  a  nature  al- 
together different  from  the  Karroo 
desert  over  which  they  had  just 
passed :  the  latter  being  a  solid  bed 
of  clay  on  which  little  vegetation 
appears,  except  a  few  straggling 
weak  and  sickly  succulent  plants ; 
but  the  former  was  thickly  covered 
with  long  withered  grass.  On  the 
skirts  of"  this  plain  our  travellers 
observed  at  a  distance  a  party  of 
natives  intending  apparently  to  ap- 
proach them.  It  consisted  of  eight 
persons,  some  partially  covered 
with  skins,  apd  others  naked  ;  but 
all  of  them  armed  with  bows  in 
their  hands,  quivers  an  their  backs, 
and  arrows  stuck  in  a  fillet  bound 
round  the  head  forming  a  kind  of 
coronet.  Having  advanced  pretty 
near » the  waggons  they  stopped 
short ;  and  on  being  beckoned  to 
come  forwards,  they  made  signs, 
by  pointing  to  the  ground,  that 
somebody  3iould  first  go  to  thenu 
Accordingly  some  of  the  party  pro- 
ceeded towards  them,  on  which 
they  betrayed  evident  murks  of 
fear.  They  were  presented  with 
so^e  lacquered  br^ss  -medallions,  a 
couple  of  grenadiers'  caps,  a  few 
gilt  rings,  a  little  tobacco,  and,  as 
uiej  appezred  to  be  greatly  in  want 
of  food,  with  a  whole  sheep,  which 


they  immediately  killed  by  cattm'? 
the  throat ;  and  having  divided  it 
among  them  in  shares  as  nearij 
equal  as  they  could  contrive,  m* 
eluding  both  the  skin  and  the  en- 
trails, they  walked  off  with  great 
satisfaction*  Shortly  after  this, 
thrte  others  of  the  same  tribe  made 
their  appeafknce ;  but  all  the  en^ 
deavours  of  the  party  to  brthg  theiD 
to  a  conversation  were  unavailing* 
Two  of  them  retired,  and  the  thira, 
after  much  persuanon  by  signs, 
advanced  near  enough  to  receive  a 
ration  of  toba<^co  for  himself  and 
two  for  his  companions,  when  he 
also  instantly  vanished.  * 

*^0n  the  midst  of  this  grassy 
plain  our  travellers  came  to  an  ex- 
tensive -  lake,  the  water  of  which 
was  so  very  salt  as  to  be  wholly  vsk-^ 
fit  for  use  either  bv  man  or  beast. 
At  the  distance  of  nve  mites  beyond 
this  lake  they  came  to  a.  second^ 
and  farther- on  to  a  third,  all  of  the 
same  description.  Rising  by  a 
gentle  ascent  from  this  plain  to  one 
of  much  greater  elevation,  they 
arrived  on  the  1st  November  at  the 
entrance  of  a  f09rt  or  chasm  in  a 
ridge  of  high  hills,  where,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  the  mountain . 
of  the  Roggeveld,  a  distance  not 
much  short  of  two  hundred  miles, 
they  had  met  with  any  species  of 
plant  which  could  be  said  to  bear 
the  resemblance  of  a  tree.  From 
these  lonely  wastes  of  Alrica, 
*  where,'  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes 
of  part  of  Scotland,  *  the  traveller 
has  nothing  to  contemplate  but 
grounds  that  have  no  visible  boun- 
daries,^ nature  seems  to  have  with- 
held her  bounteous  hand  and  doom- 
ed them  to  cheerless,  irremediable, 
and  consequently  perpetual,  steri- 
lity* On  the  spot,  however,  wheiv 
the  travellers  were  now  arrived  die 
sides  of  the  hills  were  enlivened  by 
shrubby  plants  and  straggling  ti«es» 

and 
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and  whole  forests  appeared  in  many 
of  the  vallies.  The  ikce  of  the 
fcountry  began  now  to  assume  a 
pleasini^  and  an  interesting  aspect, 
and  still  more  so  towards  ihe  mid- 
dle of  the  same  day,  when  the 
party  arrived  on  the  southern  bank 
of  a  river  of  very  considerable 
magnitude,  called  by  the  natives 
the  Garief,  but  by  the  colonists  tlie 
Changs  river.  Numbers  of  Hot- 
tentots came  forward  to  meet  thein$ 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  tl^ey  could 
perceive  an  extensive  village,  com- 
posed of  decent  looking  huts.— 
After  passii^g  (he  long  and  dreary 
Karroo  desert,  it  was  an  interest- 
ing and  a  cheerful  event  to  mix  with 
a  very  considerable  population,  ap- 
parently of  a  much  superior  class 
of.  beings,  though  probably  of  the 
same  race,  to  those  few  miserable 
wretches  which  had.  hitherto  oc- 
casionallv  shewn  themselves  in  the 
course  of  tlie  journey. 

**  A  river  of  such  unustf^  ^^Z' 
liitude  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
was  also  a  subject  which  afforded 
them  no  small  degree  of  pleasure. 
At  this  spot  it  was  divided  into  two 
branches  by  an  island  in  the  mid- 
dle, each  of  which  was  not  less 
than  six  hundred  yards  in  width. 
The  water,  by  sounding,  was  found 
to  be  deeper  than  the  height  of  the 
bottom  of  the  waggons ;  it  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  raise  their 
contents,  by  means  of  billets  of 
wood,  in  order  to  keep  them  drv. 
The  whole  cavalcade  got  safely 
over  the  two  streams,  except  one 
waggon>  the  oxen  of  which,  having 
by  some  accident  turned  their  heaa« 
down  the  stream,  got  into  deeper 
water,  where  they  soon  lost  their 
legs ;  and  the  whole  machine  being 
swept  away  with  great  violence, 
both  oxen  and  waggon  would  in- 
evitably have  been  lost,  but  for  the 
active  exertions  of  the  niitive  Hot- 


tentots  who,  by  catting  the  yokel 
and  traces,  freed  the  oxen  and 
brought  all  except  one  safe  to  the 
shore ;  ai^d  afterwards  succeeded 
in  drs^ging  out  the  waggon,  which 
was  overturned  by  the  stream* 
•  The  Dutch  boors,'  observes  Mr. 
Truter,  *were  as  helpless  as  chil- 
dren, and  of  no  manner  of  assistance . 
whatever.' 

**  The  native  inhabitanu  which 
are  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  river,  where  our  travellers 
crossed  it,  (namely  in  lalitude  ^' 
N.  and  longitude  between  2'j^  and 
240E.)  are  a  variety  V  of  the  Hot- 
tentot race,  whose  particular  horde> 
lA  their  own  language,  is  called  the 
Koras.  In  estimating  the?r  com« 
parative  condition  with  the  different 
tribes  of  this  nation,  they  mar 
fairly  be  reckoned  to  fank  macn 
higher  than  any  of  the  others  that 
are  known  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa.  The  wide  desert  Kar- 
roo between  them  and  the  colony 
has  hitherto  protected  them  in  a 
considerable  degree,  thou'gh  not 
altogether,  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Dutch  boors,  under  whose  lash 
their  brethren  less  remote  from  the 
colony  have  so  severely  suffered. 
Their  abode  being  stationary  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orange  river,  their 
huts  were  constructed  with  greater 
care,  and  with  a  yiew  of  being 
more  durable ;  in  their  persons  they  . 
were  more  cleanly,  and  in  their 
dress  and  domestic  utensils  neater, 
than  the  Hottentots  usually  are« 
This  superiority  may  probably  be 
owing,  in  a  certain  decree,  to  the 
advantages  of  local  situation*  A 
runniag*  stream  in  South  Africa  \%  , 
a  great  rarity.  To  the  want'  of 
water  may  probably  be  attributed 
the  origin  of  the  custom  of  greas-- 
ing  the  skin,  which  this  grand  river 
renders  unnecessary.  The  Korar 
accordingly  exhibit  oon^  of  tli.u 
I.  filthy 
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filthyand  squalid  appearancewhich 
characterizes  the  Hottentots  on  the 
skirls  of  the  colony.  Their  fea- 
tures are  also  of  a  superior  cast/ 
What  the  Gonaquas  were  on  the 
eastern  coast  tlie  Kcras  seem  to  be 
to  the  northward,  a  mixed  breed 
between  the  Hottentot  and  the 
Kaffer. 
•  "  Their  dwellings,  in  the  shape 

of  hertiispheresy   generally  about 
six  feet  high,  and  eight  in  diameter, 
arc  constructed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  those  of  the  Namaqua  Hot- 
tentots, aiid  covered  with  several 
folds  of  neat   matting    made  of 
rOshes  or  coarse  grass.     They  used 
"vessels  of  wood,  hollowed  out  from 
blocks  of  willow,  for  containing 
tt\\\V.  and  water.    They  seemed  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
but  had  considerable  possessions  of 
hom^  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats* 
They  had  also  plenty  of  dogs* 
Likfe  the  Kaffers  they  live  in  a  great 
measure  on  curdled  milk,  on  ber- 
ries and  roots,  and  like  those  also 
are  particularly  attentive  to  their 
-     cattle,  which  they  train  in  habits 
of  strict  subordination  and  com- 
mand.    When  a  cow  is  supposed 
to  withhold  her  milk,  they  practise 
the  method  which  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians, as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus, 
made  use  of  to  force  the  milk  out  of 
the  udders  of  their  mares.     Indeed 
botli  die  Kaffers  and  Hottentots 
have  recourse  to  this  method,  when 
the  animal  is  stubborn  and  supposed 
to  refuse  giving  her  milk.     One  of 
the  old  writers  on  South  Africa,  by 
way  of  convincing  his  readers  of 
the  trath  of  the  practice,  has  em- 
bellished his  work  with  a  print  on 
this  elegant  subject,  exhibiting  a 
Hottentot  in  the  act  of  blowing  up 
*     a  cow. 

"  Their  dress  consisted  of  skin 
cloaks,    like  the  other  Hpttentot 
tribes  %  and  the  women  wore  square 
1 


ornamented  aprons  suspended  fttmi 
the  waist,  vith  copper  chains  and 
beads  of  glass  round  the  neck,  the 
wiists,  and  legs.  These  chains 
were  probably  procured  from  the 
Damaras,  a  nation  of  Kaffers  to 
the  north-westward,  dwelling  at 
the  foot  of  the  copper  mountains. 
This  metal,  indeed,  is  said  to  be 
found  in  many  places  near  the  banks 
of  the  Orange  rive^,  and  the  party- 
picked  up  what  appesu^d  to  be  a 
specimen  of  native  gold:  but  mines 
are  of  little  value  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  materials  necessary  for 
working  them,  no  navigable  vrren 
nor  passable  roads,  by  which  their 
produce  can  at  any  reasonable  ex- 
pence  be  transported  to  a  market. 
Those  who  set  any  value  on  this 
part  of  Southern  Africa,  for  die 
mines  it  contains,  know  very  little 
of  the  nature  of  the  country. 

"  Some  of  the  men  among  the 
Koras  were  observed  to  be  Monot" 
chides ;  but  whether  the  defect  was 
in  consequence  of  some  operation 
submitted  to  while  young,  on  su- 
perstitious grounds,  or  occasioned 
by  accident,  or  the  sport  of  nature, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  as- 
certained. 

"  In  swimming  across  this  wide 
and  rapid  river,  and  transporting 
at  the  same  time  their  sheep,  or 
other  articles,  the  Kcrat  make  use 
of  a  curious  contrivance.  Thcy^ 
take  a  log  of  wood  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  lengthy  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  inches  from  one 
of  its  ends,  fix  a  wooden  peg.  On 
this  log  the  person  intendu\g  to 
cross  the  river  stretches  himseff  at 
full  length,  and  holding  fast  by  the 
peg  witn  one  hand,  whilst  with  the 
other,  and  occasionally  with  his 
feet,  he  strikes  to  keep  the  end  of 
the  log  in  a  certain  direction  (which 
is  that  of  an  angle  of  about  46  de- 
grees with  the  stream)  the  obliquity 
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of  the  log  op[^osed  to  the  current 
causes  it*  in  floating  down  the 
stream,* to  push  gradually  over  to 
the  opposite  side  in  the  hypothe- 
nusal  line  of  a  triangle,  whose  base 
is  the  width  of  the  river. 

*•  Both  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
river  were  at  this  part  of  it  thickly 
tovered  with  mimosas  and  willows 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  trees, 
whose  names  and  descriptions  are 
not  mentioned.  A  little  beyond 
the  right  bank  the  great  quantity 
of  a  species  of  shrubby  mimosa, 
seldom  higher  than  seven  or  eight 
feet,  with  a  small  white  leaf,  was 
very  remarkable.  It  was  the  pre- 
vailing feature  on  the  surface  of 
the  country  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  though  not  a  single  plant  of 
the  kind  had  appeared  on  the  Cape 
side  of  the  river.  Here  also  they 
found,  growing  in  great  abupdance, 
a  species  of  wild  onion,  of  a  taste 
as  strong  and  pungent  nearly  as 
that  of  garlic;  notwithstanding 
which  it  was  s6  highly  acceptable 
to  the  travellers,  that  they  laid  in 
an  ample  supply  for  future  use  on 
the  journey.  The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  seeds  resembled  those  of  the 
common  cultivated  species.  On 
the  margin  of  the  river  they  found, 
in  great  plenty,  a  small  and  deli- 
cate orange-coloured  poppy ;  and, 
creeping  over  a  great  extent  of 
surface,  a  very  fragrant  species  of 
Clematis"  or  Virgin's  bower.  The 
agate,  onyx,  sardonyx,  and  chal- 
cedony abounded  on  the  pebbled 
bed  of  the  /iver,  of  which  they 
collected  some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens. Several  hippopofami  were 
observed  rolling  about,  blowing 
and  snorting  in  the  deep  parts  of 
the  river,  at  a  little  distance  below 
the,  ford;  and  one  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  but  it 
•I  caped. 

«  Leaving  the  river  on  the  6th, 


they  travelled  till  the  8tli  before 
they  met  with  any  water ;  when, 
after  pushing  their  way  where 
neither  traces  of  waggons  nor  tracks 
of  any  kind  appeared,  and  in  con- 
stant anxiety  and  doubtful  suspense 
whether  they  might  not  be  entan- 
gled and  finally  stopped  by  moun- 
tains, deep  chasms, '  or  thickets, 
they  came  to  a  village  of  Kora 
Hottentots,  situated  in  a  deep  de- 
file of  the  mountains ;  and  a  little 
farther  on,  to  a  second  horde  of 
BasCaards  and  Bosjesmen,  under 
a  chief  of  the  former  description 
whose  name  was  Kok.  This  man 
was  a  kind  of  volunteer  missionary 
who,  to' the  great  astonishment  of 
our  travellers,  delivered  a  Very  able 
discourse  to  his  people  in  their 
presence,  from  a  text  out  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  on  the  subject 
of  regeneration,  which  was  pre-  . 
ceded  and  followed  by  an  extem- 
porary prayer  and  by  singing  ot 
.  hymns.  The  missionary  Edwards 
and  his  wife  and  a  boor  of  the  name 
of  Kruger  had  joined  the  party  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Orange  river; 
and  alittle  beyond  die  ^raal  of  Kok  ♦ 
was  the  Aakaap  or  Rietfonteyn, 
the  then  residence  of  Mr.  Kicheren 
On  their  arrival  at  this  place  on  the 
8th,  being  Sunday,  they  found 
this  zealous  teacher  of  the  gospel  , 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office. 
His  church  was  a  temporary  build- 
ing of  poles,  wattled  with  twigs, 
plaistered  over  with  clay  and  cow 
dung  both  within  and  without,  and 
covered  with  a  thatch  of  reeds.  A 
smaller  hut  of  the  same  construc- 
tion served  for  a  school,  and  a  third 
for  his  habitation.  A  number  of 
other  huts  of  an  inferior  kind,  shap- 
ed like  bee-hives  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  grass  matting,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  plain ;  but  on  the 
strangers  approaching  towards 
them,  their  inhabitants,  men,  wo- 
/  2  jnen 
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xnen  and  children,  all  ffed  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  bushes.  Mr* . 
Kicherer  received  tlie  travellers 
■with  great  kindness  and  affability. 
He  was  assisted  in  the  labours  of 
his  mission  by  two  other  mission- 
iiries  of  the  names  of  Anderson  and 
Cramer,  all  of  them  sent  out  by 
the  African  Society  in  London-for 
the  propagatifm  of  the  gospel 
among  the  neathen.  How  tar  the 
subjects  of  faith,  of  regeneration, 
of  the  Trinity  and  other  mystical 
doctrines,  can  consistently  bf  preacb«^ 
ed^with  advantage,  either  temporal 
or  spirituali  to  a  race  of  men  the 
most  savage,  and  the  most  miser- 
able perhaps  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  missionaries  themselves 
ought  to  be  the  best  judges ;  but 
from  their  own  account  of  them  it 
would  appear  that  their  zeal  is 
woefully  misapplied,  and  that  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  society 
at  home,  after  an  enormous  expence, 
can  only  end  in  disappointment. 
The  condition,  indeed,  of  the  poor 
irretches  which  compose  the  con* 
gregation  of  these  missionaries  is 
such  as  to  require  worldly  comforts 
rather  than  spiritual  consolation. 
*  They  tafee  no  great  care^  of  their 
children,*  says  Mr..  Kicherer,  *and 
never  correct  them  except  in  a  fit 
of  rage,  when  they  almost  kill  them 
by  severe  usage.  Irt  ^  quan-el 
between  father  and  mother,  or  the 
-several  wives  of  a  husband,  the. 
defeated  party  wreaks  his  or  her 
vengance  on  the  child  of  the  con- 
queror, which  in  general  loses  its 
life.  The  Bosjesmans  will  kill  their 
children  without  remorse  on  various 
occasions,  as  when  they  are  ill- 
shaped,  when  they  are  in  want  of 
^  food,  when  the  father  of  a  child  has 
^forsaken  its  mother,  or  when  oblig- 
ed to  fly  from  the  boors  or  others ; 
in  which  case  tliey  will  strangle 
tkMn,  smother  them,  castthem  away 


in  the  desert,  or  bnry  them  alitor.. 
There  are  instances  of  parents 
throwing  their  tender/ offspring  to 
the  hungry  lion,  who  stands  roaring 
before  their  cavern,  refusing  to  de- 
part till  some  peace-effering  be 
made  to  hin^.  They  also  frequently 
forsake  their  aged  relations,  leaving 
the  old  per^son  with  a  piece  of  meat 
and  an  ostrich  egg*shell  full  of 
water  :  as  soon  a^  this  little  stock, 
is  exhausted,  the  poor  deserted  crea«i 
ture  must  perish  by  huneer,  or  be- 
come the  prey  of  wila  beasts. — 
Many  of  these  wild  Hottemou 
live  by  plunder  and  murder,  and 
are  guilty  of  the  most  horrid  and 
atrocious  actions.  Such,*  says  he, 
*  are  the  people  to  whom  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  has  directed  our 
course.' 

"  Setting  aside  the  sheer  nonsense 
of  thehon  roaring  before  the  cavern, 
which  the  easy  credulity  of  Mr* 
Kicherer  led  him  to  believe  as  a 
fact,  it  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the 
above  statement,  that  the  chief, 
and  perhaps  the  sole,  motive  for 
destroying  or  abandoning  the  help*^ 
less  and  the  destitute,  the  infants 
and  the  aged,  is  their  extreme  in- 
digence. Without  any  covering 
to  protect  his  body  from  the  vicissi-^ 
tudes  of  the  weather,  without 
possessions' or  property  of  any  kind 
except  his  bow  and  his  quiver^  of 
arrows,  the  Bosjesman  exists  from 
day  to  day  on  what  the  fortune  of 
the  chase  may  thfow  within  his 
reach,  on  a  few  bulbous  roots  whiirh 
the  barren  soil  scantily  supplies,  on 
the  eggs  of  ants  and  the  larvss  of 
locusts  i  and  when  tl^ese  all  fail,  he 
is  glad  to  have  recourse  to  toads, 
mice,  snakes,  and:  lizards.  To 
satisfy  the  present  craving  of  the 
stomach  is  his  grand  object ;  and 
this  accomplished  in  it)  fullest  ex- 
tent, he  seems  to  enjoy  a  short* 
lived  species  of  happiness,  which 

either 
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either  shews  itself  in  an  exhilaration 
of  ^irits  not  unlike  that  which 
usually  attends  the  first  stage  of  ia- 
toxicacion,  or  throws  him  into  a 
profound  sleep.  Among  such  a 
people  it  is  not  surprizing  that  in- 
fants and  aged  persons  should  be 
left  to  perish.  If  the  dread  of 
pinching  poverty  and  the  horrors 
of  absolute  want  are  sufficient  to 
urge  the  civilized  Chinese  to  the 
commission  of  infanticide  on  their 
own  offsprings  it  is  the  less  sur- 
prizing diat  a  sim'lir  or  a  still  moFe 
liopeless  .condition  should  operate 
similar  effects  on  the  savage  Bos- 
jesman.  Human  nature  is  eveiy 
Vhere  the  same.  When  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  first  landed  in 
Labrador,  the  same  inliuman  prac- 
tice, though  with  tlie  most  benevo- 
lent intention,  prevailed  among  the 
natives  of  putting  to  death  the 
widows  and  the  oi-phans ;  not  be- 
cause it  was  an  ancient  custom,  or 
that  the  sliedding  of  hunian  blood 
was  agfeeable  to  their  nature,  but 
for  a  much  stroj^er  reason  :  inj- 
provident  of  their  own  families, 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  su.i- 
ply  the  nj3ans  of  support  for  rhe 
helpless  orphan  or  the  desolate 
'^icjovx'  of  another.  And  here  the 
superior  advantages  resulting  from 
the  system  of  tjia  Moravians  over 
that  of  the  Gospel  missionaries  are 
most  forcibly  dcmonslrat.'d.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  the  natives 
in  their  rambling  disposition  from 
place  to  place,  they  laboured  to  Ex 
them  to  one  spot;  instead  of  pre:^ch- 
ing  to  them  the  mysterious  pijtts  of 
the  gospel,  they  instructc4  them  in 
useful  and  industrious  liabitB;  in- 
stead of  building  a  church,  tlioy 
erected  a  store-house.  They  caused 
this  common  store  to  be  di-vided 
into  as  many  compartments  as  there 
were  families,  leaving  one  at  each 
^nd  larger  than  tlie  rest,  to  be  ap- 


propriated solely  to  the  use  of  the 
widows  and  the  orphans ;  and  hav- 
ing taugiit  them  the  process  of  salt- 
ing and  drying  the  fish  caught  in 
vast  muLtituJes  in  the  sTiramer 
months,  the  produce  was  collected 
into  this  general  depository  of  their 
industry,  to  serve  as  a'  provision 
for  the  long  and  dismal  winter 
which  reigns  in  this'  inclement  cli- 
mate ;  deducting,  however,  from 
the  compartment  of  every  fan^ily 
a  tenth  of  the  produce,  to  be  de- 
posited in  those  of  the  widows 
and  the  orphans.  Tlieir  labours 
were  crowned  with  complete  sue-., 
cess.  From  this  tinre  a  provision 
was  made  sufficient  for  die  preser- 
vaiim  of  tliese' desolate  and  help- 
less creatures.  Thus  the  Moravian 
Society  has  been  the  means  6k  c.>ii- 
vertingthe  inhabitants  of  Labra  for 
into  useful  citizens  as  well  as  good 
christians,  whilst  the  African  ^  i  .cl- 
ety  has  n'bt  reclaimed  a  single  Bos- 
jesnian  from  the  wild  anij  savage 
state  in  which  its  zealous  missionr 
aries  first  di-icovered  him. 

<*  If  zeal  alone  was  sufficient  for 
the  conversion  of  these  miserable 
creatures  to  Christianity,  and  conse- 
quently to  a  state  of  civilization, 
no  man  hus  more  merit  nor  better 
deserves  success  than  the  missionary 
K-icherer.  He  is  in  every  respect 
a  truly  wbrthy  chi'.racter,  but  he  is 
an  enthusiast ;  and  he  feels  ani 
assumes  to  hinwelf  more  merit  in 
being  able  to  relate  some  lictle  ^ 
anecdote  of  a  savage  applying  or 
quoting  a  scripture  passage,  than 
if  he  had  accomplished  all  that  the 
Moravians  have  done  for  the  Hot- 
tentots (and  they  havedoris  n^uch) 
at  Bavian*s  Kloof,  He  observes, 
for  Ins^mcc,  in  one  of  his  reports 
to  the  society,  that  the  Bc^sjesmans 
made  a  fire  by  twirling  tne  point 
of  a  stick  on  th^  surface  of  another  j 
that  one  of  his  peo-?le  in  a  rainy 
/  3  ij'^% 
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night,  not  being  able  to  succeed, 
bethoug}\t  .himself  of  calling  on 
Jesus,' when  he  was  immediately 
answered,  and  struck  up  a  good 
fire,  notwithstanding  tlie  rain. 

"  Every  account  that  has  been 
given  of  the  Bosjesmans  tepds  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  their  being 
among  the  most  miserable  of  the 
human  racei  and  in  their  present 
condition  wholly  incapable  or  profit- 
ing^ by  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Their  number  is,  however,  very  in- 
considerable. In  travelling  through 
the  heart  of  the  desert  occupied  by 
them,  the  present  party  did  not  in 
the  whole  journey  see  fifty  persons, 
and  of  course  had  but  little  op- 
portunity of  making  and  comparing 
their  observations  on  their  character 
and  condition.  Of  the  few-they 
saw  it  was  remarked  that  several 
had  attained  a  very  considerable 
age ;  that  the  oldest  had  not  lost  a 
single  tooth,  but  tliat  in  many  in- 


stances: they  were  worn  do^ni  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  mere  stumps; 
that  oit  of  the  number  seen  at  least-^ 
half-a»dozen  were  blind  in  one  eye» 
which  they  pretended  to  have  been 
occasioned  while  young  by  acci  dents 
from  fire;  that  the  greater  part 
wanted  the  first  joint  of  the  little 
finger,  which  they  said  had  been 
taken  off  as  a  charm  against  mis- 
fortunes, or  to  stop  an .  incipient 
disorder ;  that  the  sting  of  a  scor- 
pion,  which  to  Europeans  or  colo* 
nists  is  always  attended  w>th 
dangerous  consequences,  and  by 
which  one  of  tlie  present  party  sufi. 
fered  Severely,  has  no  ill  effect  on 
this  people,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  explain  by  saying .  that,  while 
children  being  accustomed  to  be 
atung  by  these  insects,  the  poison 
in  time  ceases  to  have  any  effect  on 
them,  as  the  small-pox  virus  loses 
its  action  on  a  person  who  has  had 
the  disease." 


Description  of  the  Climate,   Customs,  and   Inhabitants   of 
Barbadoes. 


[From  Dr.  Pinckard's  Notes  on  the  West  Ii|Dibs.] 


«  T>  ARBADOES  is  the  most 
IJ  windward  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands  ;  ^nd  is  in  that  division 

,  of  them  known  by  the  appellation 
ofCharibbee  Islands — ^a  name  they 
have  obtained  from  one  of  the  na- 

^  tions  of  Indians,  who  formerly  in- 
habited them. 

"  It  is  about  twenty-one  miles  in 
length,, by  fourteen  in  breadth  ;  ly- 
ing in  latitude  1  ^**  North,  longitude 
59^  WeiJt.  The  English  have  oc- 
cupied it  nearly  two  centuries,  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  it  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  At  the  time  of  being 
settled  by  our  coimtrymen,  it  was 
covered  with  wood,  and  had  no  ap- 


pearance of  having  been»  before, 
occupied  by  man ;  but  it  now  ap- 
pears under  a  very  different  aspect^ 
— the  destructive  axe  having  con- 
verted its  deep  and  heavy  forests 
into  even  characteristic  nakedness. 

"  West  Indians  regard  it  as  of 
low  and  level  surface :  but  this  can 
be  only  comparatively  speaking,2md 
in  reference  tonhe  neighbouring  is^ 
lands  whose  bold  summits  pierce 
the  skies :  forBarbadoes  has  a!l  the 
pleasant  variety  afibrded  by  hills 
and  broken  land,  and,  and  in  some 
parts,  is  even  mountainous,  though 
less  so  than  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
or  St.  Lucie. 

"It 
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**  It  IS  considered  as  an  old  island, 
and>  from  haying  been  long  in  cul- 
tiv^tion^  is  said  to  be  much  exhaust- 
ed, and  wearing  to  dec^y.  Those 
concerned  in  the  culture  of  more 
recent,  and  now  more  prolific  colo- 
nies, seem  to  compassionate  Bar- 
badoesas  the  venerable  and  decre- 
pit parent  of  the  race;  while  its 
mhabitants  pride  themselves  up- 
on its  antiquity,  and,  like  the  feu- 
dal lords  of  still  more  ancient  states, 
assume  a  consequence,  I  might  al- 
most say  claim  hereditary  rank  arid 
privilege  froip  priorityof  establish- 
ment. This  sense  of  distinction  is 
strongly  manifested  in  the  sentiment 
conveyed  by  the  vulgar  expression 
so  common  in  the  island — "  neither 
Charib,  nor  Creole,  but  true  Bar- 
badian," and  which  is  participated 
even  by  the  slaves,  who  proudly 
arrogate  a  superiority  above  the 
negroes  of  the  other  islands !  Ask 
one  of  them  if  he  was  imported,  or 
is  a  Creole,  and  he  immediately 
replies — «  Me  neder  Chrab,  nor 
Creole,  Massa! — ^me  troo  Barba* 
dian  bom.* 

"  Perhaps  the  late  decline  of  this 
island  may  be  still  less  the  effect  of 
exhaustion  ,pf  the  soil,  than  of  the 
extenave  emigration,  and  the  di- 
version of  commerce  consequent 
on  the  cultivation  of  new  islands 
and  colonies.  In  the  early  period 
of  its  culture  Barbadoes  yielded  a 
produce,  and  gave  rise  to  an  extent 
of  commerce,  not  known  in  any 
other  island,  and  its  population  in- 
creased to  a  degree,  perhaps  unpre- 
cedented in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
Within  the  first  fifty  years  the  trade 
of  the  island  had  become  sufficient 
to  employ  four  hundred  sail  of 
shipping;  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants amounted  to  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  be- 
ing upwards  of  five  hundred  to 
every  square  mile. 


"  To  enable  the  land  to  continue 
the  bountiful  produce  it  now  afford- 
ed required  much  labour,  and  a 
grea^t  :md  expensive  supply  of  ma- 
nure,  therefore  as  new  colonies:were 
settled,  and  new  land  brought  into 
cultivation,  which  was  capable  of 
yielding  equal  returns  with  less 
labour,  and  less  of  artificial  supply, 
it  became  an  object  to  individuals 
to  emigrate  from  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Barbadoes,  and  engage 
in  the  culture  of  the  more  recent,, 
and  less  exhausted  settlements;  and 
thus,  with  the  population,  the.  com- 
merce, which  before  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  parent  island,  was 
necessarily  diverted  into  new  and 
various  channels. 

"  At  this  day  die  Dutch  colonies 
of  Guiana,  and  the  captured  island 
of  Martinique,  are  a  continual 
draiq  upon  the  population  of  Bar- 
badoes. But  notwithstanding  its 
decline  from  what  it  once  was,  it  is 
still  the  most  populous,  and  one 
of  the  most  iipportant  of  our  West 
I^dia  possessions.  From  situation, 
and  from  its  fine  bay  for  shipping, 
even  independent  of  its  produce,  it 
must  ever  be  valu^ble  to  us,  and 
indeed  may  be  considered  as  tlie 
key  of  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  • 
the  Creoles  of  the  island,  not  bare- 
ly sensible  of  this,  commit  the  excess 
of  attaching  to  it  a  degree  of  import- 
ance beyond  even  England  itself. 
— •  What  would  poor  old  England 
do,'  say  they,  <were  Barbadoes 
to  forsake  her  V  This  adage  you 
will  believe  expresses  only  the  ve- 
neration of  the  illiterate ;  but  you 
will  admit  tliat  it  arises  from  a  very 
natural  feeling :  for  those,  who  have 
seen  but  one  spot  readily  fancy  that 
to  be  of  the  first  importatlcc  1  Arid 
there  are  multitudes  in  Barbadoes 
who  never  saw  any  other  soil,  and 
who,  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
laudable  sentiment  which  we  sn 
I  4?  honor 
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honor  in  Britons,  regard  theinaative 
isle  as  pre-eminent  above  all  others. 
«*  Barbadoes  contains  a  numerous 
class  of  inhabitants,  between  the 
great  planters,  and  the  people  of 
colour, a circurastaijcewhich  forms 
a  striking  difference  between  this 
island  and  the  more  recent  <:olonies'. 
Of  these,  many  are  descended  from 
the  original  settlers,  and  have  no 
precise  knowledge  of  the  period 
when  their  ancestors  first  arrived. 
Through  several  generations  they 
have  been  bom,  and  have  con- 
stantly lived  upon  the  island.  They 
regard  it  as  their  native,  and  only 
abode,  and  do  not,  like  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  look  to  Eng- 
land as  another  and  a  better  home. 
Of  some  of  tliese  old  families  I  may, 
perhaps,  speak  more  particularly  in 
another  letter. 

,  **If  in  point  of  produce  Barbadoes 
now  yields  to  otaer  settlements— 
,  if  its  population  and  commerce  have 
decreased-^if  its  thick  woods  have 
fallen  before  the  rueful  axe-7-and  if 
its  mountains  are  less  aspiring  than 
the  towering  summits  of  soide  of 
the  neighbouring^  islands ;  still  its 
trade  and  produce  continue  to  be 
important ;  its  population  great ; 
and  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its 
surface,  perhaps,  unrivalled.  Nor 
are  these  its  only  advantages  ;  for, 
in  consequence  of  being  more  clear- 
ed, and  more  generally  cultivated, 
than  the  other  island^,  its  tem- 
perature is  more  equable,  and  its 
air  more  salubrious.  Damp  woods 
do  not  interrupt,  nor  stagnant 
morasses  empoison  the  bree;ge. — 
Every  part  is  exposed  to  the  full 
perflation  of  the  trade- wind;  by  the 
poolness  and  salubrity  of  which, 
this  is  rendered  the  most  healthful 
pf  the  islands  ;  insomuch  that,  it  is 
common,  in  sickness,  to  make  a 
voyage  from  the  other  colonies  to 
Bcubadoes,  as  the  Montpelier  of 


the  West  Indies. ,  Being  situated 
to  windward  of  the  other  -  islandt» 
it  receives  the  wnintemipted  breeze, 
brought  to  it  in  all  its  purity  im-  • 
mediately  fronl  a  wide  extent  of 
ocean,  unitnpregnated  by  the  sep- 
tic exhalations  of  stagnant  waters, 
or  polluted  soils.— Its  temperatuie 
has  been  far  less  inconvenient  than 
we  had  expected.  We  have  "felt 
but  little  oppression  from  heat ; 
and  have  continued  our  habits  of 
exercise  without  Interruption.  In 
the  harbour,  and  placed  tn  the 
shade,  the  thermometer  has  seldom 
been  higher  than  84,  and  at  no  time 
has  exceeded  86  degrees. 

«*  Yet  blessed  as  the  island  is  in 
its  .exemption  from  excessive  heat, 
from  noxious  miasmata,  and  from 
great  and  general  sickness,  it  has 
Its  peculiar  ills ;  being  visited  with 
an  eiidemial  afilictton,  so  much  its 
own  as  to  have  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation o(  tbi  BarbaJoet  ^ease^ 
It  appears  in  form  of  the  elephant!* 
asis,  or  what  is  here  termed  the 
*  glandular  disease,' — and  is  a  most 
unsightlv  and  distressftil  malady. 

"Bridge-town  is  the  capital  of 
the  island,  and  is. situated  on  the 
S.  W.  bank  of  Carlisle  bay,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  hairbours,  for 
shipping,  in  the  West  Indies ;  but 
is  not  considered  to  be  secure  during 
the  hurricane  season.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  circum^ance  of 
•  a  royal  grant  of  die  island  having 
formerly  been  made  to  the  carl  m 
Carlisle.  The  other  towns  are 
Speights-town,  Austin-town,"  and 
Hole-town,  all  of  which  are  much 
inferior  to  Bridge-town. 

*«  Both  the  scenery  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  island  are  more  in- 
debted to  the  number  and  -variety 
of  mansions,  cottages,  and  hot^ 
thiqkly  spotted  over  its  surface^ 
than  to  its  towns  ;  which,  as  is  too 
commoi^ly  the  case  iaall  couotries, 

are 
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«re  built  with  less  regard  to  g;eiieral 
appearance,  and  the  health  oC  the 
inhabit  ants,  than  to  the  convenience 
of  irade^  and  the  profit  of  indir 
Vidtials. 

**,0n  all  quarters  of  ihe  island 
are  seen  numbers  of  winJ-mills, 
store-houses,  and  other  buildings 
for  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton,  houses 
of  planters,  die  smaller  dwellings 
of  cottagers,  and  the  huts  of 
negroes,  all  of  vhich  improve  the 
tcenery,  while  they  convey  the 
idea  of  extensive  population,  and 
delight  the  mind  with  images  lof 
rural  enjoyment,  and  of  generally 
diffused  comfort  and  tranquillity. 
The  numerous  buildings,  together 
with  their  protecting  shades  about 
them — the  luxuriant  tropical  vege- 
tatitjn — the  constant  verdure  of  the 
fields — the  evergreen  foliage  of  the 
trees — the  broken  irregular  hills, 
lofty  mountains,  and  cultivated 
Tich-yielding  plains— all  surround- 
ed with  extensive  views  of  shipping 
and  the  open  sea,  create  an  effect 
more  varied  and  affectmg  than  is 
pften  to  be  met  with,  and  contribute 
to  render  Barbadoes  a  most  plea- 
sant and  picturesque  island;  and 
from  til  is,  added  to  the  examples 
I  have  given  you  of  the  hospitality, 
and  friendly  urbanity  of  its  in- 
habitants, you  will  discover  how 
highly  it  is  calculated  to  call  forth 
tjie  attention,  interest  the  ieclings, 
and  secure  the  attachment  of  those 
vho  visit  it.     . 

**  In  speakin?  to  you  of  theisituar 
tion  of  JParbadoes,  it  occurs  to  me 
to  notice  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  individuals, 
from  the^erm  commoijly  employed 
to  distinguish  the  two  grand  diyi- 
sions  of  our  expedition.  ,To  dis- 
criminate what  is  literally  the 
funndivarJ  army  from  that  intended 
for  Su  Domingo,  we  hear  it  de- 
nominated the   *  Lce\yard  Island' 


division,  than  wf.ich  it  bad  been 
difficult  to  have  found  a  term  more 
poititedly  incorrect.  If  the  di- 
stinction be  iivtendedwith  regard  to 
the  course  o:  the  trade-wind,  it 
should  have  been  directly  the  re- 
verse, for  the  islands,  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  what  is  called  the 

*  Leeward  Island'  armament,  hap- 
pen with  respect  to  St.  Domiiigo 
to  be  €  very  one  very  far  to  wsnrU 
vuiifdf  If  the  term  regard  only  the 
common  nautical  division  of  the 
Charibbee  islands  themselves,  it  is 
still  inappropriate,  for  the  wind* 
ward,  no  less  than  the  leeward  of 
these  islands,  are  possessed  by  what 
is  termed  the  leeward  army. 

«« Any  peVson  consulting  a  map 
of  the  West  ludies  must  discover 
St,  Domingo  to  be  among  the  most 
leeward  of  the  islands,  and  would 
necessarily  be  led  co  conclude  that 
the  Leeward  Island  division,  was 
the  St.  Domingo  division,  i.  ft.  that 
they  were  synonymous,  for  no  one 
could  inia2[ine  that  the  troops  ©6-  - 
copying  Barbadoes,  and  the  more 
immediately  neighbouring  islands, 
could  belong  to  an  army  designated 

•  Leeward,'  in  contradistinction  to 
the  arm  y  of  St.  Domingo.  Perhaps 
tlie  termsChai  ibbee  Island  division, 
and  St.  Domingo  division  had  been 

more  accurate, 

«  Led  by  this  -circumstance  we 
have  taken  some  pains  to  inform 
ourselves,  which  are  the  islands 
known  under  the  term  *Le<?ward,' 
according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion:  butwefindthistobe a  questioix. 
difficultofsolution,almost  every  one 
dividing  them  differently.  Scarce, 
ly  any  two  persons,  from  whom  we  ' 
have  60Uirhc  intelligence,  have  given 
the  same  reply  ;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  be  accttrately  knh\yn  wh^re-tlie 
line  should  be  drawn.  Some  re- 
gard the  distinction  as  respecting 
only  the  direction  of  the  trade- 

winii ) 
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uind;  some  derive  it  from  the 
course  taken  by  the  ships  from 
Spain  to  Carthagena  ;  and  others, 
from  various  other  sources  and  cir- 
ci^mstances  ;  yet  dil  agree  'that 
Barbadoes  is  the  most  to  wind* 
ward  ^  and  all  allow  that  the  Cha* 
libbee  islands  are  less  to  leeward 
than  St.  Domingo. 

*«  But  to  return  to  my  note^  con-^ 
ceming  Baxj^adoes  !  I  have  before 
remarked  to  you  the  principal  va^ 
nations  of  its  soil  :•— near  Bridget 
town  it  is  of  rich  black  earth, 
mostly  kpread  on  a  base  of  cal- 
careous rock,  formed  of  madripores, 
and  other  marine  concretions :  in 
some  districts  it  is  of  a  red  earth,  of 
greater  depth,  but  less  rich  :  in 
others  the  soil  is  of  a  light  whlteish 
earth,  broken  into  a  grey-looking 
mould,  or  hardened  into  liunps  re- 
sembling chalk-^but  actually  con- 
sisting of  indurated  argille,  bleach- 
ed by  exposure  t«  the  weather. 

*«  From  this  variety  in  the  soil, 
together  with  that  which  attaches 
to  situation,  as  being  flat,  or  moun- 
tainous,— protected,  or  exposed,  it 
will  necessarily  happen,  that  the 
produce  will  differ  in  different  parts 
of  tbe  island:  and  as  the  whole  has 
been  long  under  cultivation,  it  is 
manifest  that  if  a  supply  of  manure, 
proportionate  (o  the  crops  obtained, 
cannot  be  procured,  a  degree  of 
exhaustion,  bearing  a  certam  ratio 
to  the  deficiency,  must  result. 

<<It  is  established,  from  the 
mode  of  apiculture  adopted  in 
some  counties  of  England,  that, 
by  an  adequate  supply  of  manure, 
land  may  be  continued  in  a 
constant  round  of  cultivation, 
yielding  as  prolific  crops  as  upon 
Its  earnest  culture  :  and  this  is 
npw  found  to  be  no  less  cer- 
tain, than  that  if  the  land  be  sub- 
jected to  continued  tillage,  without 
such  supply,  it  will  be  so  exhausted, 


in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  M  not 
to^ive  sufBcient  produce,  to  com- 
pensate the  labour  and  expence  of 
cultivaxion. 

"  The  same  facts  equally  apply 
to  Barbadoes,  where,  if  the  aiti- 
fidal  supply  be  not  commensurate 
with  the  produce  removed  from 
the  land,  a  gradual  diminution  of 
the  crops  wiU  succeed,  or,  in  order 
to  have  these  in  their  usual  abun- 
dance, the  acres  in  cultivation  must 
be  reduced  to  such  a  number  as  tbe 
island  shall  be  capable  of  furnish- 
ing with  an  adequate  quantity  of 
manure  ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  great  herds  of  a  smallspecies 
of  cattle,  mostly  steers,  are  kept 
upon  the  plantations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  this  indi^>en»ble 
addition  to  the  soil.  These  are 
employed  instead  of  horses  in  the 
heavy  labour  of  the  estate,  and  we 
often  see  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  of  them  yoked  in  ^  waggon, 
drawing  a  single  hogshead  of  sugar, 
or  some  other  small  load,  such  as 
in  London  would  be  conveyed  with 
facility  by  two  hprses  in  a  cart. 

**  At  night  the  cattle  are  penned 
upon  a  bed  of  trash,  collected  from 
the  refuse  of  the  canes  and  other 
waste  materials  of  the  estate,  by 
treading  upon  which,  and  mixing 
it  with  their  own  dung,  they 
trample  the  whole  into  an  useful 
compost  for  tbe  fields. 

"  It  necessarilyfollows  from  such 
numbers  of  these  cattle  being  re- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  manur- 
ing the  land,  that  a  greater  supply 
or  beef  and  veal  is  raised  for  the 
markets,  and  that  fresh  provisions 
are  more  plentiful  than  in  most  of 
the  other  colonies.  Of  the  custom 
of  buying  the  veal  in  live  quarters 
for  the  pot  I  have  already  spoken 
— and  I  may  now  remark  that  tbe 
beef  is  too  commonly  killed  very 
young — forming  neither  beef  nor 

veal, 
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Teal,  but  a  something  of  flavor,  and 
appearance  between  the  two. 

"The  seasons- here,  are  not  dU 
vided  into  winter  and  summer,  but 
into  wet  and  dry:  yet  are  they>  by  ' 
no  mean^s,  .what  many  from  these 
terms  would  believe,  who  might 
imagine  that  half  the  year  is  drown- 
ed with  inces.sant  ram,  and  the 
other  half  parched  with  constant 
drought.     Such  a  construction  of 
the  terms  wet  season,  and  Jry  sea- 
son, though  not  unfrequent,  is  far 
|rom  correct,  and  leads  to  a  very 
inaccurate  idea  of  the  climate  j  for, 
although  it  has  been  the  dry  season, 
during  the  whole  time  we  have 
been  m  Barbadoes,  we  have  scarce- 
ly had  two  successive  days  without 
refreshing  rain :  although  the  show- 
ers  are  not  so  heavy  at  this  period 
as  at  that  of  theirgreater  frequency, 
'termed  the  wet  season,  wlien  the 
torrent  which  falls  might    often 
convey  the/idea  of  a  sudden  rup- 
ture  of  the  clouds,  letting  forth 
their  waters  in  streams  to  the  earth. 
,   "  The  quick  evaporation  which 
succeeds  to  rain  in  these  climates 
creates  a  most  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing coolness.     The  extreme 
^rdor  of  the  sun's  rays  is  also  coun- 
teracted by  the  ever-grateful  breeze, 
which  sets  in  from  the  sea  about 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continues  throughout  the 
day,  ceasing  only  as  the  sun  for- 
sakes us  at  evening ;  when  we  are 
again  defended    from   oppressive 
languor  by  a  breeze  springing  up* 
from  the  land.     This  sets  m  as  the 
sea-breeze  subsides,  and  diverging, 
as  it  were  from  a  central  point,  is 
felt  on  all  quarters  of  the  island. 

**  Without  these  beneficient  pro- 
visions of  nature  no  tropical  climate 
could  have  been  habitable :  nor 
does  that  great  parent  in  any  thing 
more  admirably  display  her  guar- 
dian care,  nor  more  strikingly  ex- 


hibit tlie  universal  consistency,  or 
the  happy  order  and  arrangement 
of  her  works.  The  intense  heat 
between  the  tropics  must  have  been 
destn^ctive  to  animal  life,  had  hot 
an  anlidote  been  offered  in  the  xje- 
freshing  trades;  which,  forn^igg 
the  suite  of  a  burning  sun,  mo- 
derate the  effects  of  his  too  efful- 
gent rays. 

"The  day  is  nearly  t)f  equal 
length  throughout  the  whole  circle 
of  the  year.  We  have  none  of  the 
short  dark  days,  of  an  English 
winter,  nor  of  the  still  shorter 
light  nights  of  a  Scottish  summer. 
Nights  of  one  or  two  hours,  and 
days  of  six  or  seven  are  here  equally 
unknown  :  until  nearly  the  hour  of 
six  fair  Aurora  opens  not  her  gates 
to  spread  around  her  eastern  beams,  . 
and  solemn  Vesper,  with  little  vari- 
ation throughout  the  year,  closes 
the  spangled  brightness  of  the  west 
about  die  hour  of  seven.  Evening 
is  scarcely  known,  llie  sun  tra- 
versing his  vertical  course  sinks  at 
once  from  the  horizon,  and,  r^- 
fusing  his  oblique  beams  to  prop"act 
or  soften  the  decline  of  day,  robs 
us  of  the  gentle  crepuscule  hour, 
and  suddenly  throws  around  all 
the  obscurity  of  night. 

**  This  uniformity  of  the  diurnial 
round  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the 
general  temperature  of  the  climate, 
which  brings  us  one  perpetual  sum- 
mer. The  fields  and  the  trees  are 
always  green.  Live  nature  ever 
smiles.  Uninterrupted  by  the  tor- 
por of  winter  she  is  neidier  chill- 
ed with  frost,  nor  buried  in  snow. 
But,  for  these  advantages,  wo 
forgo  the  sprightly  delight,  and 
genial  comfort  of  a  summer's  even- 
mg,  the  all-animating  pleasures  of 
a  returning  spring,  and  the  soft 
and  placid  joys  of  gentle  twilight's 
hour.  Had  I  time  for  such  dis- 
cussions, I  might  here  enter  into  a 
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long  degression  upon  the  compara- 
tive excellence  of  the  cUmate  we 
liaye  left,  and  that  we  now  inhabit: 
yet  should  I  yield  the  palm  to  my 
native  island;  for  all  the  dilights 
of  climate  in  otiier  countries,  how- 
cvei*  great  or  durable,  I  know  none 
that  can  stand  in  competition  with 
the  sweet  and  animated  softness  of 
England's  spring. 

**  Of  this  soul- enchanting  season 
the  effect,  no  doubt,  h  much 
heightened  by  its  periodical  return  ; 
3md  from  its  s\:cceeding  to  the 
chilling;  blasts,  and  all  the  long  and 
dreary  suspension  occasioned  by 
winter.  It  is  in  fact  the  resuscita- 
tion of  nature,  and  is  calculated 
tmiversally  tO  enliven,-:-while  it 
forms  the  high  repast  of  feeling 
and  contemplative  minds. 

**  What  combination-rwhat  scen- 
ery can  man  contemplate  capableof 
affording  the  tender  delight  felt  in  a 
solitary  ramble,  across  the  rich  and 
neat  enclosures  of  England,  at  the 
happy  period,  when  nature,  reimi- 
mated  by  the  genial  orb  of  May, 
displays,  in  gentle  mildnes*:,  all  her 
loveliest  form,  and  regales  every 
tense  with  her  softest  banquets! 
Perhaps  no  scene  is  known  so  sweet- 
ly  grateful — none  that  so  calms  the 
bosom  with  soft  feelings  of  peace 
and  comfort,  or  that  ministers  such 
copious  streams  of  genuine  delight, 
-All  around  unites  m  sweetest  Ear- 
mony.  Tlie  eye,  the  olfactories, 
the  ear,  the  very  senses  of  feeling, 
and  of  taste — all  are  gratified. — 
The  fields,  spread  withgreen-slioot- 
ing  herbage,  appear  enchantlngly 
variegated  with  the  cowslip,  the 
yellow  crocus,  and  the  daisy. — 
While  the  fleecy  herd  patiently  crop 
the  succulent  plant,  the  young 
lambs  are  seen  skipping^,  innocent 
and  pliayful,  at  the  sides  of  tlieir 
dams.  The  hedges  protrude  the 
iref  dant  bud  and  swelling  blossom 


to  dress  their  chilly  nakedness,  and 
the  trees,  casting  off  the  dull  coat 
of  winter,  assume  the  soft  livery 
of  the  season.  The  fragrant  odours 
of  the  apple  blossom^  tne  hawthorn 
'and  the  violet  are  exhaled  around 
— ^the  blackbird,  the  thrush,  and 
the  nightingale,  warblirig  soft  carols 
amidst  the  budding  bushes,  en- 
chant the  ear.  The  very  organs  of 
taste  ar^  regaled  with  freshness 
from  the  mild  salubrioas  breeze; 
and  to  the  whole  frame  a  genial 
feeling  is  imparted  by  the  fostering 
ray^  of  a  temperate  and  cheering 
sun. 

**  In  mental  retrospect  do  I  oft- 
times  contemplate  a  scene  which 
every  Englishman  of  feeling  must 
have  frequently  enjoyed.  Taking 
him  from  the  busy  hum  of  the 
world,  my  fancy  leads  the  lover  of 
nature  into  the  enclosed  Bclds  of 
England,  in  one  of  the  mild  morn- 
ings of  May,  and  seating  hijn  under 
a  green-budding  hedge,  upon  ^ 
mossy  and  sun- warmed  bank,  sur- 
rounded with  violets,  bids  him  look 
down  the  sloping  mead  to  the 
crooked  brook  which  winds  in 
gentle  current  alc^ng  the  bottom, 
and  theie  behold  the  thick  wood 
of  the  opposite  bank,  reflecting  the 
dark  sembbnce  of  its  branches  in 
the  stream,  and  bursting  forth  its 
protecting  foliage  to  conceal  the 
harmonic  songsters  of  the  season- 
It  also  directs  his  eye  to"the  green 
carpet  of  shooting  herbac;^,  eurich- 
ed  with  the  tender  cowslip  and  tlie 
humble  d.iisy^  and  invites  his  re- 
gard to  the  playful  innocence  of 
the  young  lambkins  skipping befort 
him.  To  his  ear  it  conveys  grate- 
fal  melody  in  the  bleating  of  distai;* 
herds  ;  the  lively  whistling  of  con- 
tented hinds  ;  or  the  happy  rcillc- 
maid's  simple  song:  even  the  loud 
cawing  of  the  rooks  perched  on  the 
lofty  elms,  tjie.fcoft  note  of  the  in- 
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•ooent  robin  hopping  tinder  the 
hedge,  and  the  very  chirpings  of 
the  merry  sparrow  excite  congenial 
feelings,  and  improve  the  general 
harmony — while  the  bright  sun, 
occasionally  obscured  by  fleeting 
clouds,  exhibits  the  varied  inter- 
changes of  li^ht  and  shade,  and 
^ivesa  higher  interest  to  all  around. 
Havinguius  placed  him,  appealing 
fancy  earnestly  demands  if  any 
thing  in  the  eternal  summer  of  other 
regions  can  equal  the  soft  delight 
— -the  genial  harmony  of  soul  and 
sentiment  inspired  by  this  tender 
vernal  scene  ? 

**Some  fair  friends  of  ours  would 
slace  at  his  side  the  mistress  of  his 
heart,  and  thus  give  perfection  to 
his  happiness,  as  Bufibn  perfects 
the  exfstence  of  his  infant  of  matu- 
rity. But  excuse  me,  ye  fair,  should 
I  hazard  the  suggestion  whether  to 
be  left  alone,  to  mink  and  wish  to« 
wards  her,  might  in  such  a  situa- 
tion be  less  soul-delighting;  for 
anticipation  is  said  to  sweeten  our 
highest  joys,  and,  perhaps,  it  were 
the  very  life  and  essence  of  such 
like  moments  to  feel-  the  tender 
privation  of  having  yet  a  some- 
thing to  wish,  and  to  hope. 

**Thb  uniform  returns  of  day 
and  night  in  this  climate  appear  to 
induce  a  regularity  of  habit  in  the 
hours  of  rising,  and  going  to  re^t. 
It  is  common  to  leave  the  pillow  at 
tix  in  the  mornihg,  and  few  persons 
remain  aut  of  bed  after  eleven  at 
night.  The  coolest  and  most  plea- 
sant part  of  the  day  is  from  six  to 
about  half-past  seVen  o'clock  in  the 
morning:  about  eight  an  oppressive 
closeness  is  often  experienced,  aris- 
ing from  the  decline  of  the  land 
breeze,,  before  that  ifrom  the  sea 
has  become  sufficiently  strong  to 
diffuse  its  influence.  A  similar 
'  period}  likewise,,  occurs  at  evening, 


between  the  abatement  of  the  sea^ 
breeze,,  and  the  setting  in  of  the 
breeze  from  the  land.  Some  days 
the  closeness  of  these  hours,  is  so 
slight,  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible^ 
but  commonly  they  are  by  far  the 
most  oppressive  in  the  twenty-four. 

'*  Respecting  the  mode  of  living 
it  may  be  remarked  tiiat  in  aH 
countries  said  to  be  civilized,  and 
among  all  people  calling  them- 
selves cultivated,  too  much  of  time 
and  attention  are  devoted  to  the 
business  of  eating  and  drinking* 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  diseases 
in  social  life  may  be  traced,  to  this 
source.  Were  it  possible  to  con- 
vey, in  a  single  sentence,  the  fright*- 
ful  train  of  ills,  the  melancholy 
interruptions  of  health,  and  the 
immense  consumption  of  time* 
thus  produced,  men  would  ,  be 
shocked  to  read  it  I  They  would  be^ 
terrified  to  behold  the  magnitude 
of  an  abuse,  to  which,  unheedingf 
.  they  had  so  long  been  devoted. 
This  remark  but  too  correptly  ap- . 
plies  to  the  island  from  whence  I 
am  addressing  you,  and  where* 
from  the  degree  of  indolence  in- 
duced by  tropical  heat,  the  ingesta- 
taken  to  excess  may  be  expected 
in  a  peculiar  degree  to  oppress  tlia 
hitman  frame. 

"The  people  of  Barbadoes  arc 
much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  We  have  sometimes 
thought  tliat,  in  eating,  they  might 
put  to  the  blusli  even  the  turtle 
countenances  of  our  Loudon  fat 
citizens. 

"  The  breakfast  usually  consists, 
of  tea  and  coffee,  or  chocolate, 
with  eggs,  liam,  tongue,  or  other 
cold  m^at.  Bread  is  seldom  used* 
but  substitutes  are  found  in  rpasted 
yams  or  eddoes,  both  of  which  a 

food  deal  resemble  rousted  potatoes* 
'hey  ate  used  hot,  and  eaten  with 
butter,  which  is  sometimes  made 
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in  thp  country,  but  more  frequent- 
ly barrelled  and  brought  from  Ire- 
land ;  that  made  in  the  island  be- 
ing of  cream-like  softness^  and  not 
always  of  good  flavor.  In  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  are  used 
fruits,  or  sandwiches,  with  free  li- 
bations of  punch  and  sangaree.  Im- 
n^diately  preceding  dinner,  which 
is  usually  at  an  early  hour,  are 
taken  punch  and  mandram.  The 
dinner,  for  the  most  part,  is  pro- 
fuse, and  many  hours  are  common- 
ly passed  at  table  in  full  and  busy 
occupation. 

"After  a  more  than  plentiful 
consumption  of  food,  a  free  indul- 
gence in  fruit,  and  a  bounteous 
supply  of  wine  and  other  good 
liquors,  to  crown  the  repast,  the 
appetite  and  thirst  are  further  pro- 
voked by  a  dish  of  sprats,  or  other 
broiled  fish,  and  a  large  bowl  of 
milk  punch.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
next  served — and  lastly  comes  the 
supper,  which  forms  no  trifling 
meal.  After  tliis  the  bottle,  the 
glass,  and  the  punch-bowl  know 
no  rest,  until  the  silent  hour  when 
Morpheus,  with  rival  powers,  de- 
thrones the  Bacchanalian  god. 

**  From  the  nat\ire  of  the  climate 
^e  had  expected  to  have  found  the 
inhabitants  men  of  meager  figure, 
half  dissolved  in  perspiration,  and 
exhausted  almost  to  shadows :  nor, 
indeed,  are  such  figures  rare,  but 
they  are  to  be  found,  mostly, 
among  die  clerks,  thebook-keepers, 
and  those  orders  of  white  people 
below  the  managers  j  those  who 
are  employed  in  active  and  busy 
occupation,  and  have  but  little  time 
to  devote  to  indolence  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  table.  Among  the. 
merchants  and  planted?  are  many 
of  as  fat  and  portly  figure  as  well- 
fed  aldermen;  to  whom,  indeed, 
they  are  scarcely  second  in  Epicu- 
fean  devotion* 


<<We  observe  that  cohdiments 
are  used  very  generaUy,  and  in 
great  quantity.  Acting  as  stimu- 
lants they  appear  to  have  the  eScd 
of  causing  the  relaxed  and  enfeebled 
stomach  to  receive  and  to  digest 
more  than  it  would,  otherwise,  re- 
quire— more,  indeed,than  itwoold, 
otherwise,  take.  The  various  spe- 
cies of  red  pepper,  known  in  En- 
gland under  die  common  term 
Cayenne,  are  used  in  quantities  that 
would  seem  incredible  to  people  of 
colder  climate^. 

**  A  mixture  of  food  is  often 
taken,  of  a  nature  scarcely  less 
heterogeneous  than  is  cottunonly 
consumed  at  the  varied  feast  of  a 
French  appetite  ;  and  with  this 
melange  of  solids,  are  used  wine, 
punch,  porter,  cyder,  noyean,  and 
other  good  liquors  in  free  libation} 
yet  are  tliere  specimens  of  health 
and  vigour,  amidst  all  these  in- 
dulgences, which  might  stagger 
the  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of 
abstemiousness. 

"  In  the  order  of  the  feast  plenty 
more  prevails  than  elegance.  The 
loaded  board  ^oans,  nay  almost 
sinks  beneath  Uie  weight  of  hos- 
pitality*  That  delicacy  of  arrange^ 
ment  now  studied  in  England^ 
under  the  term  oeconomy  of  the 
table,  is  here  deemed  a  less  perfec* 
tion  than  a  substantial  plenty.—- 
Liberality  is  more  esteemed  than 
delicacy  in  the  supply ;  and  solids 
are,  sometimes,  heaped  upon  the 
table  in  a  crowded  abundance  that 
might  make  a  London  fine  lady 
faint. 

"The  repast  not  irafr^quently 
consists  of  dtfiferent  kinds  dffi^— 
a  variety  of  soups— a  young  ktd-^ 
a  whole  lamb,  or  half  a  weep— 
several  dishes  of  beef,  or  muttoa 
— a  turkey — a  large  ham-*guinea 
fowls— <uid  a  pigeon  piei  with 
various  kinds  of  puddings  $  a  pvo- 
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fusion  of  vegetables ;  attd  multi- 
tudes of  sweets,  I  was  lately  one 
of  a  small  party,  where,  precisely, 
this  dinner  was  served,  and  where 
the  half  of  a  sheep,  kicking  its 
fegs  almost  in  the  face  or  the 
muster  of  the  house,  adorned  the 
bottom  of  the  table — forming  the 
most  unseemly  dish  I  ever  be- 
held. 

**  Perhaps  we  may  find  it  to  be 
common  to  the  West  Indies,  but, 
hitherto,  it  his  appeared  to  us  pe- 
culiar to  Barbadoes,  to  put  on 
table  three  or  four  large  substantial 
puddings  of  diflferent  kinds,  and 
four  or  five  dishes  of  the  same 
sort  of  meat,  diflPerently  dressed. 
Unaccustomed  to  this,  an  English 
eye,  on  looking  into  the  dining- 
room,-  is  surprized  at  the  continua- 
tion of  mutton,  mutton,  mutton, 
pudding,  pudding,  pudding,  from 
one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other, 
and  which  the  crowd  of  other 
good  things  seems  to  render  un- 
necessary. 

"  The  generous  board  is  often 
supplied  wholly  from  the  produce 
of  the  estate,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  giving  an  entertainment  it  is 
not  unusual  to  kill  an  ox^  a  sheep, 
or,  literally,  the  fatted  calf :  hence 
it  occurs  that  various  dishes  of  the 
same  kind  of  food,  under  different 
forms,  sometimes  make  up  the 
principal  part  of  the  dinner,  and, 
thus,  it  becomes  explained  why  we 
Sometimes  see  upon  table,  at  the 
same  time,  roasted  mutlon,  mutton 
.  ragout,  boiled  mutton,  muttoh 
chops,  and  a  mutton  pie.  The 
puddings  mostly  used  are  of  citron, 
coco-nut,  yam,  lemon,  and  custard, 
and  do  great  credit  to  the  Barba- 
does  cookery-book.  The  dessert  is 
not  less  plenteous  than  the  dinner, 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  fruits, 
and  preserves,  served  in  crowded 
f upply.    The  bottle  and  glass  pass 


freely,  and  the  fluids  are  iri  full 
proportion  to  the  solids  of  the 
feast. 

*f  The  liquors  most  in  use  are 
Madeira  and  claret  wines,  punch, 
sangaree,  porter,  and  cyder.— 
Punch  and  sangaree  are  commonly 
takeh  as  the  diluents  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  latter  forms  a-most  de- 
lightful drink.  A  ^lass  of  it,  taken 
when  parching  with  thirst,  from 
heat  and  fatigue,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  highest  gratifications  of 
our  nature  !  At  such  a  moment,  a 
draught  of  sangaree  approaches 
nearer,  perhaps,  to  godJike  hec- 
tar,  than  any  other  known  liquor. 
It  consists  ot  hdf  Madeira  wine, 
and  half  water,  acidulated  with 
the  fragrant  lime,  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  flavored  with  nutmeg, 
A  stronger  sort  of*  it  is  sometime^ 
drank  under  the  superlative  name 
of  sangrorum.  This  4ifi^rs  from 
the  former,  only  in  containing  a 
greater  proportion  of  wine, 

"  Tlie  too  prevalent  English 
custom  of  sending  away  the  ladie^ 
or,  according  to  the  politer  term, 
of  the  ladies  retiring  after  dinner, 
for  the  gentlemen  to  enjoy  their  bot- 
tle,  prevails^  also  at  Barbadoes  $ 
and,  we  have  thought,  even  to  a 
greater  extreme  than  in  England, 
They  leave  us  very  soon  after  din- 
ner, and,  often,  we  see  no  more 
of  them  during  the  evening-  Fre- 
quently they  do  not,  even,  join  us 
before  dinner ;  but  we  find  them 
all  assembled,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  when  we  enter  the  dining- 
room  ;  and,  even  there,  we.  have 
little  of  their  ■  company,  for  the 
party  is  often  so  badly  arranged, 
that  we  have  scarcely  more  of^the 
society  of  the  ladies,  and  the  people 
of  the  island,  tlian  if  we  had  re- 
mained on  board  ship.  Instead  of 
the  different  persons  being,  plea^ 
santly,  intermtzed>  it  is  tod  com- 
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won  to  see  the  ladies  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  crowd  at  the  Upper  end 
of  tlie  table — the  officers  and  stran- 
gers, just  arrived  from  Eutope, 
placed  at  one  side — and  tlie  gentle- 
qien  of  the  island,  who  are  mutual 
and  familiar  acouaintances,  at  the 
other  side— implyinj^  that  it  is  con- 
sidered ajrule  of  politeness  to  place 
each  person  nearest  to  those  with 
.  whom  he  is  best  acqoainted.  But 
this  arrangement  confines  the  coii- 
Tersation  of  each  person,  too  much, 
to  those  with  whom  he  is  in  the 
daily  habit  of  associating.  To  me, 
it  is  always  a  disappointment,  for 
I  can  converse  witn  my.  comrades 
in  my  usual  round,  when  st^angefs 
are  not  nigh  i  but.  when  thrown 
intosocfet^,  in  a  foreign  country, 
1  always  feel  a  desire  for  the  con- 
versation of  the  people  residing 
therein,  expecting  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  them,  both  of  die 
country  itself,  aiM  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  inhabitants; 

"The  attendants  at  the  dinner 
table  are  very  numerous.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  of  the  family,  almost 
every  gentleman  has  hij*  own  slave ; 
and,  thus,  it  often  happens  that  the 
room  is  quite  crowded  with  s;J^le 
domestics,  whose  surfaces  emit  an 
odour  not  less  savory  tlian  the 
richest  dishes  of  the  board.  How 
long  it  may  be  before  our  olfactories 
become  reconciled  to  this  high- 
seasoning  of  a  West  India  feast  I 
cannot  conjecture ;  but,  at  present, 
we  find  it  extremely  offensive, — 
Poor  Master  is  particularly  annoyed 
by  it,  and  always  takes  care  to 
obtain  a  seat  as  much  to  wjndvrard 
as  possible.  Cleghorn  and  myself 
suffer  no  less  from  a  most  filtliy 
custom  of  the  negroes — of  tajcing 
a  plate  from  the  side-board,  before 
it  is  wanted,  and  standing  witli  it 
tinder  the  arm,  ready  to  give  it  the 
moment  a  change  is  required^   On 


accoimt  of  this  dirty  habit,  we  are 
obliged  to  attend  with  eagle  watr h^ 
fulness  to  avoid  receiving  as  a  clean 
one,  a  ,plate  which  a  sl^^ve  has  been 
holding  for  some  time  closely  press- 
,ed  to,  certainly,  not  the  sweetest 
part  of  his  naked  skin. 

**  In  its  supply  of  fresh  provisions^ 
particularly  what  is  here  termed 
stock,  such  as  poultry  and  the 
like,  Barbadoes  exhibits  a  degree 
of  plenty  unknolvn  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  iskinds.  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  baj^y  effect  of  allowing  the 
slaves  to  raise  poultry  for  sale  9  to- 
gether with  there  being  a  number 
of  sniall  settlers,  distributed  about 
the  country,  who-  find  their  support 
chiefly  in  breeding  stock  for  the 
markets.  Poultry  has  been  our 
principal  food.  Turkies,  guinea 
fowls,  and  chickens,  we  have  had 
in  gi  eat. abundance.  When  we  ar- 
rived, in  the  month  of  February, 
they  were  sold  in  the  public  market 
at  little  more  than  a  bit  (about 
5Jd.)  per  pound,  but  from  the  in* 
creased  demand  consequent  upon 
the  arrival  of  so  many  troops,  and 
such  crowds  of  shipping,  the  price 
is  now  raised  to  nearly  double. 
The  Moscovy  ducks  arc  also  bred 
in  great  numbers  upon  the  island^ 
apd  are  so  large  as  to  appear  like 

geese,  when  dressed  for  tne  table. 
lext  to  poultry  they  have  veal  and 
pork  in  the  greatest  plenty.  In 
Bridge-town  they  have  also  a  iish- 
markct,  which  at  times  is  wellsup* 
plied,  but  not  so  regularly,  as,  from 
the  ii*sular  situation  of  the  country, 
miglu  be  expected, 

"  Ot*  the  inunense  quantity  of 
pouhry  raised  on  this  little  island, 
you  will  form  some  idea,  when  I 
tell  you  that  not  only  the  ships  of 
war,  and  the  transports,  but  most 
of  tlie  West  India  trading  ships, 
recruit  their  stock  at  Barbadoes  ^^ 
and  that  in  addition  ^o  this  constant 

"zod 
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nftd  extensive  drain  it  furnishes  oc- 
I^Asional  supplies  tp  the  other  islands.- 
Since  we  have  been  in  Carlisle  bay, 
we  have  seen,  at  various  times, 
ffreat  quantities  of  stock  shipped  for 
the  island  of  Martinique. 

**  In  point  of  clothing  the  people 
bf  Barbadoes  deviate  less  from  the 
habits  of  England  than  the  differ- 
^  ence  of  climate  would  seem  to 
warrant.  Their  dress  resembles 
^hat  worn  in  our  more  northern 
latitude,  beinc;  for  the  most  part  a 
tloth  coat,  witn  Tvhitc  cotton  waist- 
coat, and  nankeen  pantaloons.  In 
some  instances  people  of  very  active 
eihployment,  or  those  who  are 
ihuch  exposed  in  the  fields,  have 
the  whole  suit  made  of  nankeen. 
Their  night-clothing  seems  more 
appropriate  to  the  gieater  heat  of 
climate  than  the  apparel  of  the  day, 
it  is  common  to  sleep  on  a  hard 
xnattress  in  a  long .  cotton  shirt, 
without  any  other  covering,  except 
in  the  coolest  season,  when  they 
thakethe  <;rfght  addition  of  a  simple 
cotton  sheet. 

•*  One  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  island  is  the 
tedious  languor  in  which  the  people 
of  Barbadoes  pronounce  their  words* 

.  Nothing  perhaps  is  more  annoying 
to  strangers.  To  convey  to  you, 
by  the  pen,  any  idea  of  their  man- 
ner of  speaking  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble :  to  be  comprehended,  it  must 

-  be  heard.  The  languid  syllables 
are  drawled  out  as  if  it  were  a 
great  fatigue  to  utter  tliem ;  and 
the  tortured  ear  of  an  European 
growg.  irritable  and  impatient  in 
waitmg  for  the  end  of  a  word,  or 
A  sentence.  *  How  you  do*  to 
da — ay,'  spoken  by  a  Barbadian 
Creole,  consumes  nearly  as  much 
time  as  might  suffice  for  all  the 
compliments  of.  the  morning  !^  Nor 
is  this  wearisome  pronunciation 
tonfificd  to  the  people  of  colour 
^  1906. 


only*.    It  occurs,  likewise,  among 
the  whites,  particularly  those' who 
ht\v€  not  visited  Europe,  or  resided 
for  some    time    away   from    the 
ishnd.  In  the  same  lengthened  ac- 
cent do  the  lowef  orders  of  Barba-     , 
dians,   in  unrestrained  impetuous   • 
fage,  'pour  forth  vollies  of  uncom- 
mbnly  dreadful  oaths,   which,   iii 
their  horrible    combinations    and 
epithets,  form  imprecations  so  strik- 
ingly  impious,  as  to  entitle  them  to       ' 
the  merit, oi  pectliarity. 

*'  In  manner,  also,  and  i^n  move- 
ment, as  well  as  in  speech,  a  de- 
gree of  indolence  and  inaction  prc?- 
vails,  beyond  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, merely  from  heat  of  clii 
miite,  and  which  has  in  it  a  some- 
tliing  extremely  annaying  to  Euro* 
peans. 

"  The  state  of  the  negroes  in  "^ 
Barbadoes  varies,  as  the  state  of 
slaves  must  ever  do,  according  to 
the  disposition  and  circumstances 
of  the  master.  Under  such  benevo- 
lent and  humane  characters  as  Mr.  • 
Waith,  and  many  others  whom  w6 
have-  visited,  they  may  justly  feel 
tliemselves  a  favored  race,  fqr  their 
situation  might  be  envied  by  the 
poor  of  nations,  where  freedom  is 
better  known  I  But  under  severe 
and  cruel  masters  it  becomes  a 
state  of  ceaseless  vexation  and 
misery. 

*«^0n  the  very  important  question 
of  general  slavery  I  do  not  feel  that 
fny  'experience,  hitherto,  in  the 
West  Indies  eitlier  warrants  me  to 
speak  with  con-Sdence,  or  enable*  ^ 
me  to  judge  with  accuracy.  But; 
I  will  take  care  to-  note'  for  yoU 
such  facts  as,  from  time  to  time, 
shall  occur  to  my  observation,  and 
may  some  day,  perljaps,  obey  your 
commands,  by  giving  you  the 
reflections  they  create  in  .a  seps^rate 
letter. 

<*  Very  much  to  the  discredit  of 
K  .         Barbadoes, 
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Barbadoesy  nuihbers  of  old,  diseas- 
ed decrepit  negroes,  at  once  ob- 
jects of  compassion  and  of  horror, 
are  seen  lying  at  the  comers,  or 
begging  about  the  streets.  This, 
like  tlie  toleration  of  the  swarms  of 
mendic^ants  in  England,  is  an  evil, 
andariuisance,for  which  there  is  no 
excuse.  If  these  poor  unfortunate 
negroes  are  free,  they  should  be 
relieved  by  a  general  tax  upon  the 
island :  if  slaves,  the  law  should 
compel  every  master  to  provide  for 
his  own.  Should  the  laws  of  hu* 
manity  be  insu£Ecient,  and  those  of 
justice  inadequate,  a  law  of  coercion 

*  should  constrain  the  unfeeling  owner 
to. protect  and  cherish  the  being 
whose  youth  and  vigour  have  been 
expended  &^r  his  benefit;  and  who, 
having  worn  out  his  days  in  the 
heavy  toils  of  bondage,  is  grown 
aged  and  infirm ! 

**What  can  be  so  unworthy! 

'  what  so  culpable  or  disgraceful,  as 
the  cruel  inhumanity  and  sordid 
injustice,  which  render  a  master 
capable 'df  neglecting  in  old  age, 
the  slave  from  whom  he  has  ex,- 
acted  all  the  labour  of  youth,  and 
all  the  vigor  of  manhood  !  Perhaps  * 
nothing  pourtrays  in  more  melan- 
choly demonstration,  tlie  possible 
depravity  of  the  human  heart !  No 
longer  able  to  exert  himself  to  his 
owner's  profit,  the  aged  slave,  en- 
feebled by  years,  and  exhausted  by 
toil,  is  left  to  beg  nis  yam  from 
door  to  door !  abandoned  by  his. 
cruel  master,  he  is  a  pensioner  upon  - 
promiscuous  charity,  or  is  allowed 
to  fall  a  prey  to  disease,  and  to 
want ! 

"  Without  some  compulsory  law 
the  slaves  of  the  avaricious  and  of 
the  lower  orders,  who  are,  them- 
selves, scarcely  removed  from  in- 
digence, must  ever  be  subject  to, 
tfiis  hard  Ipt  of  neglect  and  cruelty. 
'<  Th«  first  specimen  we  saw  of 
6 


West  India  negroes — the  first  ex- 
ample of  slaves  was  singularly  caU 
culated   to  impress  us  with  senti- 
ments of  compassion  and  disgust. 
It  occurred  at  the  very  moment 
too  when  the  impression  would  be 
most  powerful,  and  consequently 
will  ever  remain  indelible.      Im* 
mediately  on  our  coining  to  anchor 
in  Carlisle  bay,  a  woman  appeared 
alongside  the.  ship  in  a  smaU  boat 
with  some  bad  fruit,  tobacco,  salt 
fish,  and  odier  articles  of  traffic: 
She  was  rowed   by  two  negroes, 
who,  we  learned,  were  her  slaves. 
Two  such  objects  of  human  JTorm 
and  human  misery  had  never  before 
met  our  eyes  !    They  were  feeble, 
meagre,  and  dejected ;  half-starved, 
and  half-naked ;   and,   in  figure, 
too  accurately  resembling  iuagry 
and  distempered  grey-hounds  1 — 
They  ci^ouched  upon  their  heels  and 
haunches  in  the  boat ;  their  naked 
bones  almost  pierced  their  filthy 
and  eruptive  skins;  their  wasted 
frames  trembled  with  debility;  and 
while  their  hollow  eyes  and  famish- 
ed countenances    rendered    them 
ghastly    images  of   horror,  their 
whole  appearance  shocked  huma- 
nity, and  appalled  the;  sight  I  Are 
these,  we  exclaimed,  what  are  call- 
ed  slaves  ?  Is  this  the  state  to  which 
human    beings    are    reduced    in 
bondage  ?  Afflicting  and  cruel  in- 
deed !  Well  may  slavery  be  deem- 
ed a  curse !  Can  it  be  possible  that 
these  spectres   once  were ,  men  ? 
Are  such  the  objects  we  are  to  see 
— are  these  the  \\Tetched  and  de- 
plorable beings  who  are  to  appear 
every  day  and  every  hour  b^>re 
ouy  eyes  ?     Forbid  it  Humanity  i 
forbid  it  Heaveii ! — Such  was  die 
apostrophe  of  the  moment,  and  I 
feel  a  sincere  gratification,  in  being 
able  to  inform  you  that  the  melan- 
choly subjects  of  this  first  impression 
were  xK>t  correct  specimens  of  the 
genial 
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general  mass  of  slaves.  Still  is  it 
grievous  that  any  such  examples 
3iould  be  seen  ;  but  we  hope  to 
£nd  them  only  rare  instances :  for 
we  learn  that  the  large  gangs  of 
negroes  kept  by  the  great  mer- 
chants, and  the  planters,  are  gene- 
rally treated  with  kindness  and  hu- 
manity,  and  appear  contented  and 
in  comfort*' 

"  But  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
slaves  of  the  opulent  and  respect- 
able inhabitants  from  those  of  the 
poor  and'  needy  people  of  the  town. 
The  latter,  being  in  poverty  them- 
selves, can*  only  give  to  their  negroes 
a  scanty  allowance  of  food,  while 
their  indigence  induces  them  to  ex- 
act an  over-proportion  of  labour. 
Hence  the  slaves  of  this  class  of 
people  appear  too  often  witii  sharp 
bones  and  hungry  fliivid  counte- 
nances, having  eruptions  about  the 
body,  and  their  skim  of  an  unheal- 
thy obfuscate  hue.  Their  general 
appearance  indeed  is  dirty  and  un- 
wholesome, and  strikingly  marks 
their  neglected  state.  »  Want  and 
wretchedness  are  deeply  stamped 
in  every  line  of  their  persons ;  and 
they  may  not  inaptly  be  said  to  re- 
semble the  worn-out  horse,  or  the 
starved  and  jaded  ass,  too  often 
seen  trembling  under  a  heavy 
burden  ;  or  reeling  in  an  old  tatter- 
ed curt  upon  the  roads  of  Eng- 
land. 

*•  It  is  not  the  practice  to  load 
the  slaves  with  superfluity  of  cloth- 
ing. A  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  breech- 
es, or  only  die  latter,  for  the  men; 
and  a  single  petticoat  for  tlie  women 
constitute  the  whole  apparel.  Bed- 
ding  and  bed-clothes  find  no  place 
in  their  list  of  necessaries:  they 
usually  sleep  on  a  hard  plank,  in 
the -clothing  of  the  day.  Repose 
is  both  ensured  and  sweetened  to 
them  by  labour ;  and  the  head 
needs  no  piUowbut  the  arm.  .Some, 


who  by  means  of  industry  and 
OBconomy,.are  more  advanced  in 
their  littl^  comforts,  procure  a 
kind  of  matting,  a  paillasse  of 
plantaii^  leaves,  or  some  other 
species,  of  bedding,,  to  defend  them 
from  the  rougli  plank  ;  but  this  is 
an  indulgence  self-attained,  not  a 
necessary  provided  by  the  master. 
The  architecture  of  their  little  huts  ^  * 
is  as  rude  as  it  is  simple.  A  roof 
of  plantain  leaves,  with  a  few  rough " 
boards,  nailed  to  the  coarse  pillars 
which  support  it,  forms  the  whole 
buildirip.  The  leeward-side  is  com- 
monly left  in  part  opein,  and  the 
roof  projects  to  some  distance  over 
the  door-way,  forming  a  defence 
against  both  the  sun  and  the 
rain. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  ^reat 
heat  experienced  by  Europeans, 
the  nei^roes  feci  the  evenings  chilly, 
and  we  frequently  see  them  crowd- 
ing round  the  bit  of  fire  which  they 
make  for  cooking  their  supper. 
This  is  commonly  in  the  open  air 
near  to  the  door  of  the  hut ;,  but. 
they  sometimes  place  it  upon  the 
middle  of  die  dirt  Hoor  wiihiuside 
the  building,  where  they  seem  to 
have  great  enjoyment  in  squatting 
round  it,  amidst  the  thick  cloud  of 
smoke,  to  whiH*  additional  fumes 
from  the  short  pipe  or  sagar,  and 
to  join  in  loud  a,id  meiry  song. 

"Smoking  is  a.i  universal  custom 
among  them.  In  order  to  be  at 
all  moments  provided  for,  tliis  en- 
joyment, they  carry  in  their  breeches  \ 
pocket  a  short  pipe,  about  an  inch 
in  length  from  the  bowl ;  or  instead 
of  this  a  leaf  t)f  tobacco  rolled  into 
a  sagar.  Very  often  the  pipe  is  so 
short,  or  the  sagar  so  closely 
smoked  away,  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  burning  the  nose,  or  even  the 
lips.  1  have  frequently  seen  them 
smoking  with  the  pipe  so  short  as  to 
l^old  it  m  the  mouth  by  pressing 
K2  wiiii 
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Wlt'^  tie  linq  i;pr»r.  the  Invtn*  pITt 
of  the  ho\\'\.  They  oitcii  ki:u''e 
ill*' r  V-i'-'s  tror^i  (.!ie  an* -hT's 
nK)i!i!T  ,  hy  tmui'h:^  Ivwl  to  b.^wl. 
and  r.:»''e  to  no-.e,  ai'J  snjoklrj^ 
into  e:Tch  oiIkt^  t  "'s,  until  the  to- 
b.^cco  \j0^  ukfii  *''.'^ 

"  The  fV'od  of  i!'c  h'^ct"^^  i< 
is'^ued  to  tli.m' wcoklv.  under  the 
in«i|n:ctif  n  nt*  »J.c  rra:';ip:er.  It  is 
V  CT  y  si  m  pic  an  J  b  u  t  lilt  ie  va  t  i  cd  } 
hnaVfirf,  dirncr,  apd  snppdr  be- 
in  i^  siiii'tir  to  each  other,  and  for 
the  mo^t  part,  tlie  same  th.rou run- 
out »!ie  year.  Ii  coi.Msts  mostly  of 
Gi'':.eu  corn,  viih  a  small  bit  of 
salt  ir'*a%  or  salt  fish.  Formerly 
a  bunch  of  planta'xs  vas  given  to 
encli  ^'ave  as  ii;e  weekly  allowance; 
b:r  the  plantaSa  walks  being  mostly 
worn  OUT,  lliis  is  become  an  ex- 
pensive provision.  Rice,  maiye, 
yams,  eddoes,  and  sweet  potatoes 
form  an  occasional  change,  but  the 
Guinea  com  is,  commonly,  issued 
as  the  weekly  supply  ',  and  in  order 
to  r.htainsomc  variety  of  food,  they 
barter  this  in  exchange  for  other 
provision*;,  <^r  sell  it  for  money,  and 
with  tl'.at  til.  V  buy  salt  meat  or 
vegetables.  We  occasionally  see 
them  offering  the  Grinea  com  for 
sate  }  and  on  being  asked  why  they 
fell  it,  ihey  thus  express  themselves 
— *Me  no  like  for  have  him  Guinea 
com  always  f  Ma^^si  gib  me  Guinea 
com  ti.o  much ;  Guinea  corn  to- 
day;  G"Inea  corn  to-morrow; 
Gui'ie?i  corn  el)':y  dav ;  Me  no 
likchi^iGi'inea  corn;  Him  Guinea 
corn  no  goo  J  for  gnliya-m).' 
•  *'Tiie  wfdily  supply  being  is- 
fivcd  to  them  on  tho  Si-nJ.i^,  it 
becomes  tbrirown  ca^e  ]u)vv  to  hus- 
band it  so  ai  to  Law*  a  sufficiency 
of  food  until  tiiC  K^liowijiir  i^ib- 
batli.  Thoso  \\i;o  are  iiichibtroiis 
ha-e  little  additions  of  their  own, 
either  from  vefr'^t't-les  gio'.vn  on 
Uic  spot  of  ^T^'*^^-*-^  allotieJ  hj  ihem, 


or  purchased  wfth  the  money  (j(h 
t.i ':^^d  for  the  pig,  the  ffoat,<T other 
stock  raised  about  their  huts  m  the 
negro  yard. 

"  A  mrss  of  pottage,  or  very 
hot  sonp,  called  {"JCppef-pot,  is  one 
of  th»Mr  favorite  dishes,  and  oi^e 
md'^^d  which  is  generally  esteemed 
by  the  inhabitants  and  by  stran- 
gers. It  is  prepared  by  stewcg 
various  kinds  of  vcgerables  with  a 
bit  of  salt  meat,  or  sail  fish,  srA 
seasonirg  it  Veiy  high  v,-\ih  capi'' 
cum,  or  some  species  rf  red  f»p« 
|?er.  The  vegetable  called  squasha 
IS  much  used  in  these  pepper-pets. 
Bread,  whr.'h  is  esteemed  30  essen- 
tial, and  held  as  the  stiifr  of  life  by 
tlie  people  of  Europe,  is  unl-nown 
among  the  slavesof  the  West  Indies: 
rKir,  indeed,  is  it  in  common  u^e 
among  their  masters  but  they 
find  very  excellent  substitutes  in 
the  yam,  the  cassada,  and  the 
eddoe. 

"The  common  round  of  labocr 
of  the  slaves  is  from  sun-rise  to 
sun-set,  having  intervals  of  rest  al- 
lowed them  at  the  times  of  break- 
fast and  dinner. 

"  The  negroes  are  generally  sad 
tliieves  ;  they  appear  to  know  nfl 
sense  of  honesry.  Ignorant  of  all 
moral  principle,  they  steal  without 
fceKng  any  sens^  of  wrong,  an^ 
without  any  apprehension,  except 
that  of  b.^ing  detected.  The  ptot- 
ers  aie  obliged  to  employ  one  -f^ 
two  of  the  most  trusty  df  them  in 
*the  capacity  of  watchmen,  to  guar*?, 
by  close  and  constatit  artendni, 
the  orchards,  plantain  walks,  pre- 
vi  ion  stores,  and  die  hke,  from 
the  depredations  of  their  own  and 
th^rneighbours*  slaves.  Althoogb 
they  have  no  remorse  in  steals? 
N  whensoever  and  wheresc  ever  cp- 
pcn-tunity  offers,  still  they  ft^I  p^"-* 
liarly  prone  to  rohbin":  iHe«r  mas- 
ters ;  and  thiy  they  do  n'^t  ever. 
coFiSide: 
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consider  a  theft,  as  is  too  evident    among  thcni,  viz.  "  Me  no  tief 
by  an  expression  very   common    him  :  Me  take  him  from  Massa.*' 


Description  of  a  Slave  Sale  and  of  Native  Indians  at 
Berbische. 


[From  the  Same.] 


■«*  Q-INCE  writing  to  you  last^  I 
fc^  have  been  present  at  tlie  snle 
of  a  Dutch  car^o  of  sUivcs,  at  the 
new  town  of  Amsterdam,  Many 
of  the  officers  went  from  the  fort 
to  witness  this  degrading  spectacle; 
and  aUhough  my  feelings  had 
suffered  from  a  si.xilar  scene  at 
Demarara,  I  could  not  resist  the 
novelty^  of  observing  the  Dutch 
jnode  of  proceeding"  in  this  sad 
'traffic  of  human  caitle. 

"On  arriving  at  the  town,  we" 
were  surprized  to  find  it  quite  a 
holyday,  or  a  kind  of  public  f«nr. 
The  sale  seemed  to  liuve  excited 
general  attention,  and  to  liave 
brought  together  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony.  The  planters 
came  down  from  the  estates  v.ith 
their  v/ives  and  amilies  all  arrayed 
in  their  g.iyest  apparel  :  the  belles 
and  beaux  appeared  in  their  Sun- 
day suits :  even  the  children  were 
in  full  dress  ;  and  their  siav;.\s  deck-' 
ed  out  in  holy  day  cloilies.  It  w.is 
quite  a  gala-day,  and  greater  n-n:- 
bers  of  people  wore  collucteJ  tlian 
we  had  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  colony.  Short  jackets  wi;h 
tawdry  v.'iJe-flowered  pe'^ico  ils,:in  J 
loose  Dutch  slippers,  fi)rnu*d  tlie 
prevailing  dress  of  the  fe:na|js. 
Scailer,  crim'^on,  and  poppy,  with 
all  the  bright  colours  used  in  a 
norchcm  winter,  rivalled  a  tropic<il 
sun,  and  reigned  conspicuous  in 
die  flaming  broad-patterned  petti- 
coat. To  the  inhabitants  it  seemed 
^day  of  (i^asting  and  hilaiity,  bu; 


to  the  poor  Africans  it  was  a  period 
of  heavy  grief  and  affl'ctidn ;  for 
they  were  to  be  sold  as  beasts  of 
burden — torn  from  each  other — 
and  widely  dispersed  about  the 
colony,  to  wear  out  their  days  in 
the  hopeless  toils  of  slavery. 

"  The  fair  b?ing  op-ned,  and  the 
crowd  assembled,  these  un pitied 
sable  bein,(^s  v.t.'re  c  ^^Dsed  to  tiie 
hiimmcrofi;ublic  auction.  A  lun^ 
table  was  placed  in  th-  mij:;le  of 
a  large  rooni,  or  logi ;.  A'  one 
end  was  S'\4-e'.i  the  auc.  o.ioerT  at 
the  otUer  w  us  i./;jr(vj  -i  ^iiair  for 
the  ne;j;roes  lo  >tand  u.-^o-i,  in  or.ier 
to  be  e.vpcseJ  lo  tne  ^  ..:v.  of 'he 
^lurchasers ;  wIk)  v.-^re  s-r'-ir-j'T 
at  tlu^  ^iJ,»s  iS  t::.'  t.i':*.-,  .-r 
stnndin;^.ahniic  I'l.?  tLff^-v'-.t  pir.s 
01  the  rof.-M.  A:I  b-in  r  .,.  ,...i.j:. 
ness,  the  sLvs  \Vi\''e  !>.:iH.h-  in, 
one  at  a  ti.iie,  iki  -h  rd  *:\j  n  Jie 
cli:iir  hi  lore  i:.?  h.J  for-.,  vwio  '  .:u 
d;ed  and  ips.%:ctel  th'^'J-J,  with  as 
lirrie  conce-  a  a>.  if  tti  -v  h.i.i  St?/jii 
ex.i:n;ni;)g  r.i:i]e  in  Sni'.Jriii 
market.  TiiL'\  -urp.-.^f 'viio'7)  ;ibout:, 
felt  (»i  the'ii,  vio\^e.i  r.ic»r  ■  h.i.i  )e 
and  ::jeir  limbs,  Jv'.ol: -d  i/.l^  L:;eir 
mouths,  ns.ido  il-ni  j-rrip  a.id 
tiir'Av.iiU  ibcij  arms,  and  stib'  -.'ted 
them  to  all  tJse  moans  .A  ,rial  i*  if 
dealin.'T  for  a  h-tv^c,  (\' \iiv/ c  :y:r 
bruiC'.i'Viiial.  liviccd  tiie  in'"/li- 
cacy  shev'.-ii  towaids  ilio  p.)(^r  de- 
feiici'ie:)S  Africans,  by  soiivj  "f  these 
de.ller^  in  th^'ir  suecies,  was  not 
less  unrnaiiiy  and  Lli-;r\,stii)g  .  than 
it  was  imiiking  to  i^ua;un:ty, 

I<  3  «<  We 
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*<We  were  shocked  to  observe 
women  in  tli.*  room  who  had  come 
to  the  fair' for  the  express  purpose 
of  purchasing  sl.ives.  Nay,  even 
children  were  brQu^:ht  to  point  the 
lucky  finger,  and  the  bey  or  girl, 
-  thus  chosen,  was  bought  by  papa 
at  the  request  of  superstitious 
mama,  to 'give  to  young  Mass^  or 
Missy ! 

**  The  price  of  these  poor  degra- 
ded blacks  varied  from  600  to  900 
guilders,  accordinj^  to  their  age 
and  strength,  or  ineir  appearance 
of  being  nealrhy  or  otherwise.-— 
The  boys  and  ,f?irls  ^^re  sold  for 
600  or  700  j2ui'd.  rs  ;  some  of  the 
men  fetched  as  hi^h  as  900;  and  the 
women  ^-ere  knocked  down  at  about 
800. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  sale,  a  tall 
and  robust  negro,  on  being  brought 
into  the  auction-room,  approached 
the  table  with  a  fine  negress  hang- 
ing upon  his  arm.  The  man  was 
ordered  to  moimt  the  chair.  He 
obeyed,  thou;rh  manifestly  with  re- 
luctanco.'  His  bosom  heaved,  and 
grief  was  in  his  eye.  The  woman 
remained  in  the  crowd.  A  certain 
price  was  mentioned  to  set  the  pur- 
chase forward,  and  the  bidding 
commenced  :  but  on  the  slave  be- 
ing desired  to  exhibit  the  activity  of 
iis  liilibs,  and  to  display  his  per- 
^son,  he  sunk  his  chin  upon  his 
breast,  and  hung  down  his  head  in 
positive  refusal ;  then,  looking  at 
the  woman,  made  signs  expressive 
of  great  distress.  Next  he  point(?d 
to  her,  and  then  to  the  chair,  evi- 
dently intimating  that  he  desired 
to  have  her  placed  by  his  side.  She 
was  his  chosen  wife,  and  nature 
was  con  ectly  intelligible.  Not  ob- 
taining immediate  acquiescence, 
he  became  agitated  and  impatient. 
The  sale  was  interrupted,  and  as 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
.  ynove  a  single  muscle  by  way  of  ex* 


hibittng  his  person,  the  proceedings 
were  at  a  stand.  He  looked  again 
at  the  woman  ;  again  pointed  to 
the  chair ;  held  up  two  fingers  to 
the  auctioneer,  and  implored  the 
multitude  in  anxious  suppliant  ges- 
tures. Upon  his  countenance  was 
marked  the  combined  expression  of 
sorrow,  affection,  and  alarm.  He 
grew  more  and  more  restless,  and 
repeated  signs  which  seemed  to 
say,  'Let  us  be  sold  together* 
Give  me  my  heart's  choice  as  the 
partner  of  my  days,  then  dispose 
of  me  as  you  please-  and  I  will  be 
content  to  .wear  out  my  life  in  the 
heavy  toils  of  bondage.*  It  was 
nature  that  spake,  and  her  language 
could  not  be  mistaken !  Humanity 
could  no  longer  resist  the  appeal, 
and  it  was  universally  agreed  that* 
they  should  make  but  one  lot.  A 
second  chair  was  now.brought,  and 
the  woman  was  placed  at  the  side 
of  her  husband.  His  countenance 
instantly  brightened.  He  hung 
upon  the  necK  of  his  wife,  and  era. 
braced  her  with  rapture;  then  fold- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  and  pi  easing 
her  to  his  bosom,  he  became  com- 
posed ;  and  looked  round  with  a 
smile  of  complacency,  which  plain- 
ly said  « Proceed!  I  am  yours, 
yours,  or  yours !  Let  this  be  the 
associate  of  my  toils,  and  I  am 
satisfied.'  The  bidding  was  re- 
newed!  They  exhibited  max^ 
of  health  and  strength,  and  quick- 
ly the  two  were  sold  together  for 
1650  guilders. 

"*  Enough  !' — ^you  will  say. 
*  Give  me  no  more  of  slaves,  nor 
of  slavery!'  For  the  present  I  obeyi 
and,  leaving  the  dusky  Africans, 
proceed  to  introduce  you  to  the 
copper-colored  Indians;  thus,  lead- 
ing you  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
human  life,  and  placing  you  among 
those  of  our  species,  who  spurn 
alike  the  sbackle&of  slavery^anddM 
slavish 
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slavish    trammels   of   society.     I 
hiive  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  several  parties  of  the  wild 
and    naked    inhabitants   of  these 
woods ;  men  who  range,  at  large, 
in  the  fullest  freedom  of  nature ; 
neither  suffering  their  liberty  to  be 
effaded  by  bondage,  nor  abridged 
by  civilization.     Being  one  day  at 
the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  with 
the  acting  surgeon  of  the  garrison, 
we  took  a  walk  down  to  the  Bush, 
on  the  border  of  the  creek  or  river 
Kannye.     Nigh   to  the 'water  we 
met  with  a  party  of  Indians,  and 
observing  that  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  avoid  us,  we  went  so  near 
.  to  them  as  to  mix  in  the  group. 
We  found  them  engaged  in  Various 
«  pursuits ;  and  remarked  that  none 
of  their  occupations  suffered  any 
interruption  from  our  presence.  A 
woman  and  her  son,  who  were  in 
the  river,  continued  to  bathe  before 
us,  and  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy 
the  water.      Some  were  cutting 
wood  for  firing — some  collecting 
the-  Bush* water  with  a  calabash, 
for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  or  of 
cooking — some,  with  their  pot  of 
baked  clay  upoti  the  fire,  were  stew- 
ing  crabs,  together  with  capsicum 
and  cassada  juice  into  pepper-pot — 
and  some  were  eating  the  raw  tops 
of  the  mountain  cabbage.    To  the 
latter  I  held  forth  my  hand,  imply- 
ing a  desire  to  partake  of  their  re- 
past.    They  immediately  gave  me 
a  part;    and   seemed  pleased   on 
observing  me  eat  of  it.     A  better 
salad  Inever  'tasted.     Jt  was  very 
crisp  and  white,  much  superior  to 
tlie  best  lettuce  or  endive  ;  and,  in 
flavour,  spmewhat  resembling  the 
filbert.     Percei V  ing  that  they  were 
not  incommoded  by  our  society,  we 
remained  a  considerable  time  at- 
tentively watching  Jtl^eir  proceed- 
ings; but  their  curiosity  was   not 


commensurate  with  our  own,  for 
they  scarcely  looked  at  us,  or  ap- 
peared to  be,  in  any  degree,  inter- 
ested  concerning  us.  With  indif- 
ference they  saw  us  approach ;  they 
regarded  us  with  indifferencfe  whilst 
we  remained;  and  with  indifference 
they  witnessed  our  departure. 

«  Two  days  after,  I  saw  a  much 
larger  party  of  Indians,  who  came 
to  the  Government-house  to  ask 
for  rum,  as  a  compensation  for  cut- 
ting down  timber :  and  the  same 
evening,  on  walking  towards  the 
creek  with  some  of  the  officers  we 
met  with  a  still  more  numerous 
body  of  these  inhabitants' of  the 
forest,  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  governor  to  cut  down  wqod 
preparatory  to  clearing  the  land 
near  the  town  for  cultivation. 
They  were  busied  in  packing  up 
all  their  little  store  of  implements 
and  utensils,  in  order  to  return  to 
their  native  abode  in  the  woods. 
Bows  and  arrows,  apparatus  for 
preparing  cassada,  the  clay  cook- 
ing-vessel, hammocksi  calabas:ies> 
and  crab-baskets  constituted  their  • 
>vhole  list  of  stores  and  furniture. 
An  these  were  light  in  structure, 
or  made  of  light  materials,  and, 
being  arranged  in  compact  order, 
were  easily  carried  on  their  backs.  '. 
The  women  were  made  tabear  the 
burden ;  while  the  men  took  no 
share  of  the  load.  One  man,  who 
had  three  wives,  very  neatly  pack- 
ed upon  their  backs,  the  whole  of 
what  he  had  to  carry  a\vay ;  then 
taking  up  a  long  staff,  he  marched 
on  before  with  lordly  step,  ^i« 
wives  following  him  in  silent  train, 
one  after  another.  We  walked 
gently  behind  a  party  of  about  forty 
as  far  as  the  creek,  and  there  saw 
some  of  them  embark  in  their 
canoes,  and  paddle  up.  the  river, 
while  the  others  took  a  narrow  path 
K  4  leadin 
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leading  into  the  depths  oF  the 
forest ;  and  presently  the  whole 
body  of  tliem  were  out  of  sight, 
leaving  not  a  trace  of  their  visit 
behina. 

"They  come  down,  occasionally, 
in  parties,  and  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment to  cut  wood  for  a  certain 
compensation  ;  but  no  dependance 
can  be  placed  upon  them  for  a 
fingle  day,  for  tliey someiimes  pack 
up  all  belonging  to  tliem,  and  re- 
turn suddenly  and  Unexpectedly 
into  the  woods ;  from  whence  they 
come  not  again  for  several  months^ 
perhaps  not  at  all..  They  are 
paturally  indolent,  and,  being  tena- 
eious^  of  freedom,  they  become  im- 
patient of  the  restraint  imposed  by 
daily  labour  ;  wherefore,  they 
hastily  cast  it  off,  and  fly  back  to 
the  woods  "to  range  in  their  native 
liberty, -which  knows  no  bounds, 
nor  cor.troul.  From  possessing  a 
(iegree  of  expertness  in  the  felling 
©f  timber,  they  might  be  highly 
Dsefnl  in  forwarding  t;he  cultivation 
of  the  colony  ;  but  they  have  no 
^ense  of  industry,  nor  do  they  seem 
to  acquire  the  least  disposition  to 
mnulate  the  colonists  in  any  of  their 
pursuits ;  content  wi th  fin di  ng  fo od 
9ind  pepper  in  tlie  woods,  they  have 
no  ambitioTi  to  become  planters. 
Cotton  is  not  necessary  to  protect 
their  naked  skins ;  nor  are  their 
appetites  so  refined  as  to  require 
either  coffee  or  sugar. 

<*  At  the  fort  we  have  also  had 
a  visit  from  an  Indi^  family,  who 
came  to  us  in  the  true  style  of 
native  accommodation,  exhibiting 
the  full  equipage  of  the  family 
^  canoe,  and  forming  a  scene  of  high 


interest  and  novelty.     Before  tha 
canoe  reached  the  fort,  we  observed 
the  long  black  hair  and  naked  skins 
of  the  man,  his  two  wives,  and 
several  children,  who  were  all  stow- 
ed about  the  vessel  vrith  the  strictest 
attention  to  equipoise,  trimmmg  it 
most  exactly .  The  canoe  was  large, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  family,  was 
loaded  with  cedar  and  other  kinds 
of  wood  for  sale  or  barter.  On  the 
top  of  the  cargo  appeared  a  fero- 
cious-looking animal,  setting  up  his 
bristles  like  the  quills  of  the  porcu- 
pine.    It  was  a  species  of  wild  hog 
caught  in  the  forest,  and   hence 
called  ^  hush- bog.  A  small  monkey 
was  likewite  skipping  about  the 
canoe.    At  one  side  sat  two  very 
fine  parrots,  and  on  the  other  wa^ 
perched  a  large  and  most  beautifbl 
mackaw,  exhibiting   all   the   ricH 
splendour    of  his    gay  plumage* 
On  the  canoe  arriving  at  tlie  land- 
ing place,  the  bow  and  arrows,  the 
clay     cooking-vessel,     caUbashes, 
hammocks,  and  crab-baskets,  were 
all  brought  into  view,  and  we  gazed 
on  the  whole,  as  forming  a  very 
complete  and  striking  specimen  g£ 
original  equipage  and  accommoda/- 
tion.  The  whole  family — the  house- 
bold  apparatus— the  bow  and  ar- 
rows— the  canoe  and  paddles — the 
hammocks — in  short  all  the  fumi' 
ture  and  implements  for  cooking, 
for  sleeping,  for  shooting,  fishing, 
and  travelling  were  here  moved 
together  in  one  compact  body,  so 
at  to  render  it  indiiTerent  to  theni, 
whether  tliey  should  return  to  the 
home  from  whence  tliey  came,  of 
take  up  a  new  abode  in  anyiTther 
pait  of  the  forest.  "^ 
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[From  Mr.  Nia's  Tour  through  the  Islands  of  Orksev  and 
.    •Shetland. J 


*«  Aug. 26.  Tp  ARLY  in  the  mom- 
r^  ing  1  foand  that  we 
wereofFNoness  Head  in  Shetland, ha- 
ving had  a  favorable  breeze  through 
the  night.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country,  as  we  coasted  aiong 
towards  Lerwick,  was  Lilly,  bleak, 
and  steril.  At  9,  we  anchored  in 
Brassay  Sound,  opposite  to  Ler- 
wick. It  bein J  Sunday,  the  colours 
weie  display e a  from  Fort  Charlotte, 
ar  fortress  situated  to  the  north  of 
^he  town.  We  had  scarcely  land- 
ed, when  some  of  the  inhabitants 
a'^ked  of  me,  whether  we  were 
direct  from  ScotJctnd  ? — a  question 
that  rather  surprised  me,  as  seem- 
ing to  imply  that  the  Shetland 
islands  tliemselves  did  not  consti- 
tute a  part  of  that  country.  In 
Lerwick  there  is  6nly  one  esta- 
J)lished  church,  and  tl^ere  are  no 
dissenters.  The  church  appeared 
to  be  well  attended,  -^d  the  com- 
mon people  were  in  general  very 
neatly  dressed. 

**  The  tovm  of  Lerwick  consists 
of  one  priacipal  street  next  the 
quay,  with  several  lanes  branch- 
ing off.  No  regularity  has  been 
observed  in  former  times  in  the 
•  position  of  the  houses,  some  of 
which  project  almost  quite  across 
the  street.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  town  has  of  late  years 
been  much  improved  by  several 
handsome  houses  built  in  the  mo- 
dem style.  The  town  is  co.rpputed 
to  contain  about  1000  inhabitants. 
Fort  Charlotte  is  a  great  orna- 
ment to  it.  Several  large  cannon 
command  the  harbour  and  pro., 
tect  the  town.  This  fortress  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  erected 
during  'the^  protectorate  of  Crom- 


well:  it  was  completely  rep^T?d, 
by  order  of  government,,  in  1781, 
and  named    Fort  CLiilolte,  after    . 
our  gracious   queen.     At  'present 
(ISO*),  it  is  garrisoned  by  a  pare 
of  the  ©th  royal  garrison  battalion. 
"  Upon  a   littler    island   in   the 
midst  of  a  fresh-water  lake,  about 
a  mile  west  ffom  Lerwick,  are  si- 
raated  the  remains  of  a  Pictish  fort,  ' 
in  a  better  state  of  preserv^vdoa 
than  most  others  that  we  saw  in 
Shetland.     It   consists  of  a  thick 
circular   vvall,    inclosing  .an  area 
of  about  thirty  feet  in  diametcuw 
In  the  wall  itself,  which  is  about 
twelve  feet  thick,  are  several  oblon'g 
recesses  or  little    chambers,    tea 
or  twelve  feet  in  len^'th,  by  three 
in  width.     No   kind  of  cement  or 
morUir  uppears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed   in   these   rude   structures. 
Ail  around  the  banks  of  this  lake 
I  found  abundance  of  a  dwarfish 
vai'icty  of  Jasione  momana  (hairy 
sheep's  scabious),  both  with  bine 
and  with  whiieflowers.  Tiiis  is  by  no 
means  a  plant  generally  found  ia 
Scotland  ;  but  here  it  grows  abun-   * 
dantly  on  all  tlie  dry  turfs  which 
form  around  half-sunk  stones,  or 
which    projett    on   grassy   banks.  ' 
Upon  this  little  lake,  one  cf  the 
officers  from  Fort  Charlotte,  about 
this   time,  shot  a  ti'uly   northern 
bird,  the  red-throated  diver  (colym* 
bus  septentrionalis),  wliich  was  po- 
litely presented  to  me.      Fhe  Sbet- 
landers  nanie  it  the   rain-goose,  4ts 
shrill   and   harsh    call,   as  it  flies 
along,  being  thought  to  prognos- 
ticate   rain.      The    ^.W-throa'ed 
diver  is  generally  seo.i  in  company 
with  tlie  rtJ,  and  h  perhaps  tlie 
fenaale.     They  breed  in  Shetland . 
•     « Near 
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•*  Near  Fort  Charlotte  there  is  a 
qttzpry  of  very  hard  sandstone 
breccia,  in  which  vast  numbers  of 
laige  water-worn  nodules  of  red 
granite,  some  gf  them  (as  remarked 
by  the  qua  triers)  most  exactly  re- 
sembling the  common  round  Dutch 
cheeses,  are  compactly  imbedded. 
About  ftilf  a  mile  south  from  Ler- 
vick,  below  a  projecting  eminence 
called  the  Knab*,  at  the  entrance 
flf  Brassay  Sound,  several  tbickstra- 
ta  of  sandstone  have  been  exposed 
to  view  by  the  action  of  the  sea* 
Imbedded  in  the  upper  strata  of 
this  sandstone,  I  observed  a  few 
scattered  nodules  of  the  same  kind 
©f  granite.  The  lower  strata  are 
vhiter»  and  are  freestone,  (i.  e. 
■aay  be  hewn  in  any  direction,) 
and  are  therefore  quarried  for  the 
new  buildings  in  Lerwick.  On 
the  grassy  banks  of  the  Knab, 
Scitla  vema  (vernal  squill)  grows 
BX  profusion.  At  this  time  I  ga- 
thered some  of  the  ripe  seeds, 
which  have  since  vegetated  in 
one  of  the  stoves  o!f  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Edinburgh*  I  also 
brought  home  some  of  the 
bulbs,  which  have  grown  freely. 
^April,  1805.)  The  vernal  squill 
b  considered  as  rather  a  nure  plant 
Wk  Scotland. 

•*  The  hills  around  Lerwick  have 
a  gloomy  look,  being  but  thinly 
clad  with  stunted  heath,  and  ma- 
my  naked  rocks  appearing.  ""The 
soil  is.  a  wet  peat-turf,  unfavour- 
aible  to  the  vegetation  of  the  better 
lihd&of  grasses,  and  yielding  only 
a  few  of  the  coarser  sorts,  (such  as 
aardus  stricta  and  festuca  vivipara) 
nixed  with  carices  and  dwarfish 
rishes.  There  are  two  chalybeate 
^rifigs  m  the  neighbourhood  of 


the  town ;  one  somewhat  stronger 
than  the  other,  but  oeitlier  highly 
impregnated. 

**  At  Lerwick  there  is  a  straw- 
plaiting  manufactory,  but  not  on 
so  extensive  a  scale  as  that  at  Kirk- 
wall. When  we  visited  it,  more 
dian  fifty  girls  were  at  work,  in 
two  rooms,  which  however  were 
rather  crowded.  They  receive  Id. 
per  yard,  and  can  make,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  manager,  from  12  to  16 
or  even  20  yards  a  day.  This  manu- 
factory is  carried  on  by  a  London 
company.  Before  its  introduction* 
there  was  no  kind  qf  manufacture 
in  Lerwick,  in  which  young  wo- 
men could  advantageously  exert 
their  industry ;  the  knitting  of 
stockings  being  only  a  waste  of 
time.^ 

"  Mackerel  were  at  tlits  time  very 
common  at  Lerwick,  and  were  sold 
very  cheap.  Eggs  were  brought 
aboard  to  us  in  Lerwick  Roads,  at 
2d.  a  dozen  ;  but  they  were  very 
small,  even  the  poultry  partaking 
of  the  diminutive  size  of  all  the 
domestic  animals  of  Shetland. 

At  Lerwick,  and  indeed  through- 
out Shetland,  Dutch  and  Danish 
coins  are  more  common  than 
British.  A  stuer,  or  stiver,  (a 
small  piece  of  base  metal  silvered 
over,)  passes  in  circulation  for  one 
penny ;  tlie  Danish  6-skilling 
passes  for  5d,  &c. 

"  All?.  27. — ^We  visited  Brassay 
island,  i;^ich  lies  immediately  over 
against  Lerwick.  All  along  the 
western  shore  of  this  island,  sea- 
beet  (beta  maritima)  grows  natu- 
rallv  ra  ^eat  plenty;  together 
with  Danish  scurvy-grass  (coch- 
learia  Danica.)  Intermixed  with 
these  we    observed  many  strong 


*  ^om  Fort  Charlotte  to  thti  point»  eaHed  the  Knab,  Oovenunent  has  caowd  a 
load  to  be  made,  by  means  of  which  cannon  could  be  broagfat  hither  in  the  course 
«f  a  few  minutes ;  and  here  they  would  effectually  command  the  lOUthcra  entrwce  of 
Bcusay  Sounds  at  least  uffixM  an  enemy's  cruiser  or  pimteer^. 
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«(«ms  of  wheat  and  of  white  oats, 
which  had  sprung  from  seeds  acci- 
dentally cast  ashore.  In  a  gentle- 
man's garden  here  too,  we  observed 
til  at  several  shewy  annuals  had 
reached  perfection  in  the  open  bor- 
der, parric  ularly  convolvulus  trico- 
lor (coloured  bindweed)-  and  cre- 
pis  rubra  (red  h  iwkweed  j,  Jasione 
mont  ma*  and  scilla  verna  are  very 
common  natives  of  this  island/ 
N  ar  he  church  of  Brassay  are  .situ- 
ated the  qu  irries  '.vhich  supply  the 
town  of  .Lerwick  witi>  slates. 
These  qu  Tries  consist  of  beds  of 
la-^iinar  micaceous  schistus.  Such 
slates  may  make  a  very  secure  roof; 
but  it  must  also  of  necessity  be  2^ 
ponderous  one.  Great  quantities 
of  Wack  compact  peats  are  dug 
from  the  mosses  of  Brassay,  and  sold 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Lerwick. 

*'  This  island  forms  the  eastern 
protection  of  Brassay  Sound,  the  safe 
and  commodiowj  harbour  or  road- 
stead of  Lerwick,  where,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  whole  British  navy 
ride  in  safety.  Brassay 
is  the  resort,  in  time  of 
of  several  hundred  Dutch 
busses,  which  annually  rendezvous 
here  at  the  beginning  of  June,  pre- 
paratory to  the  herring-fishery. 

"  On  the  28th  of  August  we  left 
Brassay  Sound,  in  a  large  open 
boat,  for  Unst,  the  most  north- 
crnly  of  the  Shetland  islands. 
In  passing  out  by  the  north  en« 


might 
Sound 
peace, 


trance  of  the  sound,  the  site  of  th« 
Unicom  rock  was  pointed  out  to 
us  ;  bi3t  it  was  at  this  time  covered 
by  rhe  fea.  When  Bothwell  was 
driven  to  extremities,  he,  as  is  well 
known,  commenced  pirate.  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange  Vas  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  in  a  vessel  called  the 
Unicorn.  While  Kirkaldy  entered 
Brassay  Sound  by  the  south,  Boik- 
well  narrowly  escaped  by  sailing 
out  at  the  north  entrance.  Both" 
wells  pilots,  it  is  said,  had  the  cun« 
ning  to  sail  very  close  by  a  sunk 
roct,  with  which  they  were  fahit« 
liar ;  thus  leading  their  pursuersi, 
who,  in  the  hurry  of  the  chase^ 
would  naturally  fo^ow  their  track, 
to  a  hazard  which  actnaHy  proved 
fatal  CO  them,  and  which  ensured  the 
escape  of  the  unhappy  fugitive 
Since  that  day,  this  rock  has  re* 
ceived  the  name  of  the  Unicom- 
This  tradition  is  uniform  and  ge- 
neral, and  may,  I  believe,  be  de- 
pended on. 

*'  While  we  scudded  .ilong  with  s 
favourable  breeze,  our  boat's  crew 
amused  themselves  with  catching 
mackerel,  which  swim  faster  tha« 
any  other  small  fish,  and  maf 
therefore  be  caught  while  a  vessdl 
IS  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  knots  (or  miles)  an  hour*, 
A^  pretty  heavy  weight  is  in  such 
circumstances  required  to-  sink  the 
lines  to  a  proper  depth.  'The  bait 
at  first  employed  on  this  occasioHt 

was 


*  la  fact  mackerel  are  caught  with  most  succets  in  a  breeze  of  wind  :  they  always 
fwim  fa!it ;  and  being  rather  a  shy  fish,  the  rapid  motion  of  the  bait  is  probaWv  useful 
'n  deceiving  them,  and  enticine  Uiem  to  hazard  a  bite  :  besides,  the  mackerel  is  pro- 
verbiitliV  fond  of  a  gale :  the  fishermen  in  the  north  of  Scotland  have  a  foolish  rhap- 
sody wnich  begins  thus  :  - 

*  The  herring  loves  the  merry  moon-light, 
And  the  mackerel  likes  the  wind.* 

A  moderately  stifFbreeze  is  therefore  sometimes  termed  a  mackerel-gale.  Dr.  Jolin- 
ton,  in  verbo,  supposes  that  a  mackerel-gale  means  a  *  strong  breeze,  such  as  h  desired 
to  bring  mackerel  fresh  to  market :'  but  this,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  the  origin  of  the 
phrase,  which  is  perfectly  understood,  where  no  sjach  motive  can  possibly  come  into 
consideration. 
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W4S  a  bit  of  red  woollen  cloth  !  af- 
ter which  the  hemt  of  the  mackerel 
itself  was  preferred. 

^  In  the  middle  of  the  day  we 
hnded  at  Gossaburgh,  in  die  island 
of  Yell,  and'  had  Some  of  our  new- 
ca\]ght  mackerel  prepared  for  Jfri- 
mer.  The  fields  hei  e  were  so  smuil 
in  dime  isicns,  that  they  appeared 
to  us  like  litiie  garden  patches. 
Instead  of  a  ploup^h,  a  coarse  Kind 
oi  awkward  spade  is  employed. 
^s  U>e  men  dig  the  fields  wirh  tliis 
fpade;  the  women  and  cluldren, 
we  are  told,  drag  the  harrows  ! — 
As  in  Orkney,  so  in  Shetland,  on'y 
the  grey  and  black  oat  is  cultiva-. 
led ;  and  it  is  here  mixed  witli  a 
good  deal  of  the  wild  oat  with  hy- 
nrometric  awns,  (avena  fatua.) 
rbe  white  oat  of  the  south  is  scarce- 
ly known*  Bear,  or  bii^g,  is  also 
ratsed  herein  considerable  quantity. 
We  saw  some  promising  lazy-bed 
potatoes ;  rather,  however,  too 
closely  planted.  During;  our  short 
9Cay  at  th?s  spot,  I  made  a  hurried 
▼isit  to  a'  heathy  eminence  in  the 
■eighbourhood.  The  ground  was 
Tery  wet  and  boggy,  which,  I  be- 
lieve,  is  the  case  with  a  great  pro- 
portion  of  the  pasture-ground  of 
Yell*  Most  of  the  little  pools  shew- 
cd  a  scum  of  the  oxide  of  iron  ;  and 
kop-iron-  ore,  of  different  degtxres  of 
consistence,  is  here  a  common  pro- 
duction. Narthecium  -ossifragura 
(bastard  asphodel);  Pinguicula vul- 
garis (butterwort  or  sheep-rot)  ; 
and  Pedicularis  palustris  (m^rsh 
lousewort),  were  indeed  too  com- 
mon. Melica  ccerulea  (purple  me- 
lie)  ;  Nardus  stricta  (heath  mat- 
weed)  ;  and  Fes tiica  vivi para  (vi- 
viparous sheep's  fescue),  were  the 
principal  grasses;  together  with 
dances  rejurva,  d  is  tans,  panicea, 
&c.  and  some  junci  or  rushes,  To 
a  mixture  of  all  these,  when  heath 
U  absent,  the  natives  give  the  name 


of  lebba.  The'water-wom  stones  a| 
the  shore  were  chiefly  of  micaceous 
schistus,  sometimes  with  the  re« 
mains  of  small  garnets ;  with  asbes* 
tus,  serpentine,  Sec. 

**  We  reached  Uyea  Sound,  in  the 
island  of  Unst,  early  in  the  evening. 
Most  of  the  rocks  in  this  distiict  of 
Unst  are  of  the  magnesidn  kind. 
The  serpentine  is  finely  variegated} 
and  its  fresh  fracture  possesses  such 
lu^re,  that  the  inhabitants  call  it 
jasper.  I'he  exterior  of  the  rocks, 
nowever,  is  of  a  dull  rusty  hue,  be- 
ing altered  or  partly  decomposed  by 
.  the  action  of  the  weather.  Pieces 
of  pure  white  steatite  are  frequent, 
ly  found  on  the  shore  ;  these,  i  be- 
lieve,  the  people  call  clemmil,  and 
employ  for  drawing  while  lines  on 
cloth  or  wood.  Chlorite,  imbed* 
ded  in  large  masses'  of  quartz,  is' 
^Iso  very  common  on  the  shore. 
A  little  way  east  from  Uyea,  great 
rocks  of  micaceous  schistus  appeax:, 
which  are  sometimes  quaixied  ft>r 
building,  espcci;illy  for  lintel  stones. 
Here  a  rude  pillar  of  this  schistus, 
rising  about  twelve  feet  from  die 
ground,  has,  in  former  days,-  been 
erected,  probably  as  a  land-mark 
to  vessels  entering  the  harbour  or 
road-stead  of  Uyea.  In  this  re- 
mote and  dreary  country,  we  were 
somev/hat  surprised  to  Hud  several 
handsome  modern  houses,  with 
small  gardens,  gravel-walks,  &c.  in 
a  neat  style.  The  principal  of 
these  is  Belmont,  die  scat  ot'  Mr, 
Mowat,  of  Gartli. 

"  The  remote  .  situation  of  the 
Shetland  JK<lands,  and  the  little  in- 
tercourse they  have,  especiiUly  du- 
ring winter,  with  the  mother  coim-t 
try,  frequently  render  the  inhabi- 
tants strangers  fop  many  weeks  to 
the  greatest  national  occurrences. 
it  has  often  been  alleged,  tljat  the 
Revolution  in  168B  was  not  known 
in  Shetland  for  six  months  after  it 
happened^ 
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happened.  Thus  Brand  (Descnp- 
tion  of  Zetland,  1701 ), says:  « The 
late  Revolution,  when  his  highness 
the  prince  of  Orange,  our  present 
kiflg,  was  plea^^ed  to  come  over  to 
•ftssert  our  liberties,  and  deliver 
Us  from  our  fears,  fallinpf  out  in 
the  winter,  it  'v^'-as  May  thereafter 
before  they  heard  any  thing  of  it 
in  Zetland;  and  that  first,  ihey 
fiay,  from  a  fisherman,  whom  some 
would  have  had  arraigned  before 
them,  and  impeached  of  high  trea* 
Son  because  of  his  news.*  And  to 
the  same  purpose  Mnrtin  (Appen* 
dix  to  History  of  the  Isles,  1703), 
copying  and  improving  Ufon 
Brand,  says:  *  The  ShetTanders 
had  no  account  of  the  prince  cf 
Orange's  late  landing  in  England, 
coroniition,  Sec.  until  a  fisherman 
happened  to  land  in  these  isles  in 
May  following ;  and  he  was  not 
believed,  but  mdicted  for  high  trea- 
son for  spreading  such  news.'  But 
from  an  old  letter  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Mowat,  of  Garth,  it  is  proved, " 
that  this  common  report  is  without 
foundation,  or  at  least  is  greatly 
exaggerated  :  for  it  hence  appear?, 
that  before  the  15th  of  December, 
1688,  the  report  of  the  prince  of 
Orange's  landing  in  England  had 
accidentally  reacned  Ui^st,  the  most 
northerly  of  tlie  islands,  tiiough  the 
fact  of  a  Revolution  having  been 
effected,  was  not,  probably,  ascer- 
tained for  some  considerable  time 
after.  Having,  with  Mr.  Mowat's 
permission,  copted  part  of  this  let* 
tef,  1  shall  give  the  exact  words : 

•  1 5th  December,  1668.-1  can 
give  no  account  of  news,  sax^s  only 
tliat  the  skipper  of  the  Wreckt  ship 
confirms  the  former  report  of  tlie 

-  prince  of  Orange  his  landing  in 
England  with  an  c  msiderable  num- 
Ijer  of  men,  bot  upon  what  pretence 
I  cannot  condishend.'      (Signed) 

*  And.  Mowat.'    (Addressed;  « To 


the  ftuich  honoured  George  Chcync 
©iF  Eilamonth** — The  prince  lan- 
ded at  Torbay  oti  the  5th  of  No*' 
vember,  1688. 

"  lii  the  kitchen-gardens  here, 
Jm  uncoifitnon  kind  of  articlidke  it 
cultivated.  It  has  numerous  but 
Very  small  heads,  scarcely  largo^ 
than  those  cf  the  common' spear* 
thistle.  The  inhabitants  think  it 
ynore  hai^y  than  the  large-headed 
kind,  and  also  superior  in  fiavout^ 

^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  BeK^ 
mont.  I  liad  an  opfiortimity  of 
viewing  a  Shetland  water-mill.  It 
was  truly  an  awkward  piece  of  tna* 
chinery.  The  wheel  (n  very  tri* 
fling  one)  was  placed  horixontaily 
instead  of  vertically  ;  consequeml^ 
It  could  do  but  little  work.  Th« 
miil-stpne  was  of  micaceous  schism 
tus< 

«<  The  gables  of  the  cottage* 
here,  were  at  this  season  hun^ 
round  with  hundreds  of  small  coat 
fi'ih,.  called  pittocks,  strung  upon 
spits,  and  exposed  to  dry,  without 
$a]t.  The  (ishes  dried  in  this  man- 
ner are  called  scrae-fish. 

"  Ne?er  was  I  more  surprised  or 
shocked  than  to  learn  tha:  there  was  . 
no  school  in  the  whole  island  of  Unst ! 
The  instruction  of  hundreds  of 
children  is  thus  in  a  great  measure 
neglected ;  m<iny  of  the  parents 
being  utterly  incapable  of  commn*' 
ni eating  even  the  knowledge  of  aU 
phahetic  letters  to  their  offspring* 
That  an  island  of  above  twenty- 
miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
taining above  SOOQ  inh^itants, 
s]u)uld  be  destitute  of  a  parochial 
school,  is  to  me  an  inexplicable 
circumstance. 

**  Upon  careful  eriqulry  we 
learned  that  the  Norwegiau  lan- 
girage  is  now  finally  extinct  in 
Unst,  where  it  subsisted  longer  than 
in  any  of  the  other  i*;Iands  :  for  we 
were  repeatedly  assured,  that  no 
a  farth* 
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farther  back  than  thirty  years  kgOp 
there  were  *  several  old  people 
that  spoke  the  Noms/  i.  e.  the 
Norse*  or  Norwegian  tongue. 

•*  Eagles,  or  ems  (falco  abicilla, 
and  falco  ossifragus),  reside  on  the 
hills  and  bold  precipices  of  Unst. 
T)ie  taminorie  or  puffih»  and  lyre 
or '  shear-water,  breed  here.  The 
calloo  (anasglacialis),  named  from 
Its  evening  call,  which  resembles 
the  sound  calloo,  calloo,  arrives 
from  the  arctic  regions  in  autumn, 
and  spepds  the  winter  here.  Great 
ilocks  of  wild  swans  come  at  the 
same  time  ;  bat  these  generally  mi- 
grate farther  south. 

«  It  is  curious  that  the  common 
house-mouse  has  not  yet  found  ac- 
cess to  the  island  of  Unst.  The 
feat  is  quire  unknown.  The  un- 
travelled  natives  of  Uyea  had  never 
teen  either  frogs  or  toads>  and  in- 
deed had  no  idea  of  the  appearance 
or  nature  of  those  animals* 

"  After  spending  some  days  in 
this  extreme  northern  island  of  the 
British  dominions,  we  again  sailed 
to  the  southward.  In  the  evening, 
^fter  much  tossing  with  a  contrary 
\vind,  we  landed  in  Yell,  at  a  fine 
arm  pf  the  sea  called  Brough  Voe. 
We  viewed  the  Pecht's  Brough,  or 
little  circular  fort,  which  has  given 
name  to  the  place;  It  is  nearly  of 
the  same  dimensions  and  construc- 
tion with  the  many  other  broughs 
or  pechts-forts  in  Shetland,  (one  of 
which  has  already  been  described, 
p.l5*3  ).  These  brougfis  sefem  to 
have  been  calculated  to  communi- 
cate by  signals  with  each  other ; 
the  site  of  one  being  uniformly  seen  ■ 
fr^m  that  of  some  other.    A  gen- 


tleman of  our  party  here  procured 
a  kind  of  rude  scone  bason,  which 
was,  some  years  ago,  found  among 
the  rubbish  in  the  Pechtj»-fort.  It 
is  shaped  like  a  lar^e  soup-dish,  or 
tureen,  having  two  hollows  for 
handles.  Perhaps  it  is  an  old  stone 
quern  or.  vessel,  in  which  grain 
used  to  be  ground  with  a  pesde*. 

"Early  next  morning  (Sep  I.) 
we  again  set  sail,  and  wafted  by  a 
fair  breeze,  before  mid-day  reach- 
ed Lerwick  roads,  where  we  now 
found  his  majesty's  frigate  La 
ChiflFonne  lying  at  anchor. 

"  4th  September,  1804.— We 
walked  across  BnSsay  Island,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Noss,  to  view  the 
far-famed  cradle  of  Noss.  This 
island  is  situated  to  the  east  of 
Brassay,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel.  The  tide 
was  here  running  with  considerable 
violence  and  velocity  ;  yet  the  only 
ferry-boat  we  could  procure  was  a 
miserable  skiff,  which  could  not 
without  difficulty  convey  two  pas- 
sengers at  a  time.  The  two  boat- 
men afforded  us  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  stupid  apathy,  which  we 
were  apt  to  ascribe  to  that  state  of 
oppressive  degradation  so  feelingly 
described  by  Pennant,  Knox,  and 
others.  We  observed  that  one  of  the 
boat-men  was  not  tugging  at  h»s  oar ; 
halfso  busily  as  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  boat  was  turning 
to  the  one  side  :  upon  remonstra- 
ting with  the  sluggish  ferryman,  he, 
instead  of  quickening  his  motions, 
made  a  full  pause,  and  hung  on  his 
oar  gaping  with  surprize :  the 
other  meanwhile  ccntiflucd  tugging 
away  as  hard  as  ever ;  nor  did  he 


*  The  same  gentleman  was  presented,  while  in  Shethuid*  with  a  kind  of  stone  kaift, 
or-  cutting  instrument,  which  was  fuund  in  cleariue  away^  part  of  a  Pechc's^ousi, 
This  knife  isfonned  of  a  thin  piece,  of  spotted  greenish  steatite,  of  considerable  indura- 
ration.  Both  it  and  the  stone  bason  have  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  So- 
giety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  ^ 

observe 
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observe  what  he  was  doing  till  he 
was  alarmed  by  the  boat  wheeling 
about,  and  almost  completing  a  cir- 
cle ;  and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  a 
boiling  current,  and  about  equally 
<iistanl  from  either  shore. 

**  The  island  of  Noss  is  wholly 
the  property  of  Mr.  Mowat,  of 
Garth.  It  forms  one  lar^e  farm. 
Mr.  Copland,  the  tenant,  kmdly  of« 
fered  to  accompany  us  to  Noss 
Head,  where  we  might  have  a  near 
▼iew  of  the  holm,  or  islet,  to  which 
access  is  had  by  die  celebrated  cra- 
dle. This  holm  is  situated  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Noss,  and  is  im- 
mediately exposed  to  the  ocean. 
Although  its  sides  are  every  where 
perfectly  precipitous,  its  su^ace 
forms  a  pretty  extensive  flat,  which 
is  thickly  covered  with  grass,  Mr. 
PeiAiant  has,  in  his  *  Introduction 
to  the  Arctic  Zoology,'  given  a 
representation'  of  this  holm  ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  an  accurate  one. 
tte  has  even  gone  so  far  wrong  as 
to  mention  Orkney  as  the  site  ofthe 
Noss  holm,  mstead  of  Shetland, 
In  the  description  too,  several 
things  are  mistaken  Or  exaggerated. 
The  height  of  the  precipitous  rock 
is  greatj  probably  from  160  to  200 
feet;  but  certainly  Mr.  Pennant 
more  than  doubles  it,  when  he  states 
it  as  480  feet.  The  chasm  over 
which  the  cradle  is  run,  is  indeed, 
to  use  Mr.  Pennant's  words,  *  of 
matchless  horror ;'  the  swelling  bil- 
lows ofthe  oceanfrequently  sweeping 
round  the  holm  on  bodi  sides,  and 
meeting  each  other  with  the  most 
tumultuous  collision.  The  width 
of  the  chasm  is  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet.  The  cradle  is  a  kind  of 
€)blong  box,  strong,  and  of  very 
coarse  workmanship,  having  two 
round  holes  at  each  end,  t}m>ugh 
which  the  cable  is  passed,  by 
whfch  the  box  is  suspended.    Mr. 


Pennant  is  mistaken  in  thmk- 
ing  that  the  cradle  serves  only  to 
enable  the  natives  to  get  at  the  eggs  ' 
or  yoong  of  the  gulls;  had 
this  been  all  the  object,  that 
machine  (considered  as  a  very  ex- 
pensive one  in  Shetland)  would 
never  have  been  erected.  The  fact 
is,  that  they  annually  transpoit 
thither  in  Jane,  by  means  of  the 
cradle,  a  certain  number  of  sheep^ 
which  they  take  out  in  November 
in  excellent  condition.  This  kind 
of  cradle  has  here  been  employed 
beyond  the  memory  of  man.  It  is 
accurately  described  in  Braiwf!i 
Account  of  Zetland,  Edin,  1701, 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  Martin's 
^  Description  of  the  Islands,'  dec. 
Lond.  1703.  It  is  nK>unted  and 
dismounted  twice  a  year,  in  order 
to  save  the  rope  or  cable  from  the 
action  ofthe  weather.  I  had  no 
opportunity  at  this  season,  ther»- 
fore,  of  seeing  it  used. 

**  We  ^now  ascended  the  peak 
of  Noss,  a  lofty  eminence  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  the  hoim.  Upon 
charts  xhis  peak  is  named  Hang- 
cliff;  a  name  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives, and  which,  it  is  believed,  was 
first  imposed  by  sir  Joseph  Baakib 
when  on  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  jt 
is,  perhaps,  more  than  twice  the 
height  of  Noss  holm,  and  yet  from 
the  sea  to  the  summit,  the  rock  is 
perfectly  mural.  At  some  poiut^ 
however,  even  the  timid  may  ad- 
vance without '  difficulty,  so  as  to 
see  the  white  foam  of  the  wav«s 
below,  which  here  seemed  diminii- 
tive  and  noiseless,  but  which  we 
•knew  to  be  far  otherwise.  The 
scarfs  or  corvorants,  which  sat  on 
the  ledges  of  the  rock  neir  the  sea,- 
appeared  to  us  no  larger  than 
blackbirds.  The  many  successive 
sandstone  "strata  composing  the 
cliff,  are  here  most  excellently  seen. 

♦«  Noss 
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*•  No^  island  is  chiefly  pasture, 
and  in  general  good  pasture. 
J-Iere  we  wen*  presented  with  the 
best  milk  and  butter  we  had  seen  in 
Shetland.  Mr.  Copland  complain- 
ed that  a  prejudice  existed  against 
Shetland  butter,  which  prevented 
him  from  exporting  it  to  Leith>  and 
otlier  ports  of  the  south;  This  pre- 
judice arises  from  table-butter  being 
confounded  -  with  grease-butter, 
which  however  are  two  entirely  di- 
stinct articles  of  Shetland  produce.  - 
The  prejudice  is  quite  unfounded  ; 
for  tiie  table-butter  of  Noss  Island 
trould  stand  a  comparison  with  any 
butter  made  in  the  Lothians.  The 
inilch-cows,  however,  are  here 
rather  of  a  diminutive  size,  and 
yield  but,  a  small  quantity  of  milk. 
Even  in  July  and  August,  when 
<he  pasture  is  best,  they  give  Only 
about  2  or  2J  pints  a  day  ;  while  a 
good  npilch  cow  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland  will  give  from 
12  to  1 4  pints  a  day.  The  tenant 
of  Noss  pays  50/.  of  rent  for  the 
whole  island,  and  is  allowed  to  ex- 
ert himself  in  the  fishing  of  tusk  and 
ling  for.  his  own  behoof.  This 
is  a  great  improvement :  tenants 
throughout  Shetland  being  general- 
ly taken,  bound  to  deliver  their  fish 
to  the  landlord  at  a  stipulated  rate, 
below liie  market-value,  and  being 
absolutely  prohibited  from  them- 
selves carrying  them  to  the  best 
market.  Even  the  tenant  of  Noss, 
however,  has  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a  lease  of  that  duration  that 
would  encourage  him  to  make  per- 
manent improvements.  Two  or 
three  ytears  bound  the  lease. 

"  5Lh  September,  1804.— We 
this  day  paid  a  visit  to  Scalloway, 
formerly  tlie  capital  of  Shetland, 
the  seat  of  justice,  and  the  occa- 
sional 'residence  of  the  earls  of 
•Orkney  and  Zetland^     In  going 


thither  we  reaolred,  in  order  to  see 
the  coimtry,  to  pass  directly  across 
the  hills,  westward  from  Lerwick, 
instead  of  proceeding  by  the  usual 
track  through  Tingwall.  The  hills 
here  are  excessively  wet  and  swam- 
.  py,  and  to  travel  but  a  few  iliiles 
over  them,  becomes  very  fatiguing* 
We  had  frequently  to  fetch  circuits 
around  stagnant  pools  or  deccitfill^ 
marshes.  We  passed  a  large  lake 
among  tlie  hills,  where  we  {ound 
soldi'ers  from  Fort  Charlotte  fish* 
ing  for  trout :  the  kind  of  troat 
caught  here  seems  to  be'  the  sea- 
trout  (salmotrutta)  i  they  are  often 
got  ot  a  large  size :  they  hare  pro- 
bably forcea  their  way  np*the  out- 
let of  the  lake  when  swoln  during^ 
some  very  rainy  season,  and  have 
been  afterwards  unable  to  make 
good  their  regress  to  the  sea.  At 
present,  there  is  no  apparent  com- 
munication of  the  lake  with  the 
sea. 

"  After  wandering  for  several 
hours  over  tlie  most  bleak  and  bar- 
ren hills,  which  presented  no  bota^ 
nical  rarity,  but  yielded  only  a  few 
of  the  coarser  plants  diat  are  com^ 
monly  found  on  m^iist  moors,  we  at 
length  caught  a  distant  glance  of 
the  castle  of  Scalloway^  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  fine  Valley  below  u4. 
The  castle  stands  on  the  brink  of  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  being  pro-t 
tected  from  the  rage  of  the  ocean 
by  a  number  of  little  islands,  Bur- 
ra,  Tondra,  Oxna,  Papa,  and  seve- 
ral holms,  forms  a  safe  natural  har- 
bour. The  town  of  Scallcnvaj 
consists  only  of  a  few  scattered^ 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the* 
castle.  Only  one  of  these  is  gented 
or  in  the  modem  style  s  this  is  the 
house  of'  Mr.  Scott  of  Scalloway. 
Around  it  is  a  neat  garden,  in 
which  we  observed  several  smaU 
fruit  and  timber  trees,  and  diffeteiit 

shrubs 
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shriibs,  all  of  which  are  rare  things 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  cas- 
tle of  Scalloway  (to  borrow  the 
words  of  Mr.  .Giffirt-d  of  Busta) 

*  has  been  a  Yery  handsome  tower- 
house,  with  fioe  vaulted  cellars  and 
kitchen,  with  a  well  in  it ;  a  beauti- 
ful spacious  entry,  with  a  turret 
upon  each  corner,  and  large  win- 
dows.' It  was  built  above  two 
centuries  a^o.  The  erection  of 
such  a  building  in  so  poor  a  coun- 
try, must  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  oppressive  exactions  of 
services  and  contributions.  The 
memory  of  the  founder,  earrPa- 
trick  Stewart,  is,  for  this  reason, 
still  held  in  detestation  by  the  na- 
tives. The  ivhole  edifice  has  been 
long  unroofed,  and  is  now  in  a  state 
of  irremediable  decay.  The  stair 
teems  to  have  been  taken  away  by 
tlic  inhabitants  of  Scalloway  when 
in  want  of  stones  '  for  btiildin^;. 
Had  not  the  building  been  original- 
ly very  strong,  it  could  not  so  long 
have  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
Shetland  climate.  Over  the  main 
door  is  an  inscription,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  still  perfectly  legible, 
and  savouVs  not  a  little  of.  the  ego- 
tisra  and  vanity  of  the  founder,  viz, 

*  Patricius,  Orcadum  et  Zetlandiae 
comes.'  The  lower  part  of  the  in- 
scnption  is  nearly  obliterated  by 
the  action  of  the  weather  ;  but  may 

'  thus  be  decyphered;  «  Ciijus  fun- 
damen  saxum,  domus  ilia  manebit: 
iabilis,  e-  coiHr^,  f-x  ar^iia,  perit.' 
iDuring  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth  it  was  occupied  as  barracks 
by  a  party  of  Cromv/cH's  soldiers, 
to  whoTTij  it  is  said,  ihe  Inhabitants 
were  indebted  for  several  improve- 
rnents,  particularly  the  culture  of 
cahbajycs. 

•*  There  is  no  inn  or  public  house 
at  Scalloway.  We  easily,  however, 
procured  eggs  and  milk,  but  could 
get  no  bread  of  any  kind:  indeed, 
'    180S. 


throughout  Shetland,  at  this  time, 
bread  was  only  to  be  seen  in .  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy.  Po- 
t;Uoes,  however,  of  good. quality, 
were  presented  as  a  substitute  ;  and 
we  understood  that,  in  the  district 
of  Scalloway,  they  have  generally 
an  excellent  and  an  abundant  crop 
of  this  excellent  root. 

•*  From  Scalloway  we  proceeded 
up  a  fine  dry  viilley  to  Tingwall. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  best  land,  and 
was.  loaded  with  the  richest  crops 
we  had  seen  in  Shetland ;  and  the 
corns  were  now  ready  for  cutting. 
The  whole  valley  has  a  bottom  of 
rich  primitive  limestone,  of  a  pale 
blue  colour  ;  none  of  which,  as  far 
as  we  could  learij,  has  ever  been 
wrought,  though  peat-fuel  is  here 
abundant.  At  one  place  we  ob- 
served that  a  ditch  having^. been 
dug,  had  exposed  a  bed  of  good 
marl:,  this  too,  however,  was  ut- 
terly neglected.  In  the  pastures  in 
this  pleasant  district,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  natural  clover,  botli  rjt'd  and 
white  (tri folium  medium  and  tri fo- 
lium repens)  ;  but  these  pastures 
are  infested  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, with  the  plant  called  sneeze- 
wort,  (achillea  ptarmica)  •  indeed 
I  do  noj;  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  elsewhere  such  quantities  of 
that  plant  /growing  in  one  place. 
Much,  it  may  easily  be  believed, 
might  be  done  to  increase  the  ferti- 
lity and  value  of  the  vale  of  Scal- 
Joway.  Instead  of  granting  lease's 
for  a  certain  nurpber  of  years,  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors  chooses 
rather  to  stipulate  for  one  half  of 
all  that  is  produced  on  the  ground, 
without  taking  any  part  whatever 
in  the  expence  or  manao^ement  of 
seed  or  labour: — a  w.>rsc  plan, 
either  for  landlord  or'tinant,  could 
scarce  perhaps  be  devised..  The 
new  church  of  Tingwall  is  situated 
near  tlie  head  or  north  end  of  a  lake 
.    L  'in 
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in  this  valley,  and  from  some  points 
of  Yicw,  forms  the  termination  of  a 
very  beautiful  prospect.  The  name 
Tir^'A-all,  it  is  believed,  signifies  in 
Kciwcgian,  *  the  place  of  the 
court  5*  and  on  inquiry,  we  were 
told,  that  on  a  small  green  island  in 
a  fresh  water  lake  near  the  church, 
there  is  a  mound  surrounded  by 
large  stones,  on  which,  as  tradition 
reports,  justice  was  formerly  admi- 
nistered, and  which  still  retains 
among  the  natives  the  name  of  the 
law-ting.  A  range  of  stepping- 
stones  leading  through  the  most 
shallow  part  of  the  lake  to  this 
green  helm,  remains  to  this  day : 
and  these  stones  are  of  such  size 
as  to  evince  more  than  ordinary  ex* 
ertion  and  expence  in  placing  diem 
there. 

**  In  returning  to  Lerwick,  we 
travelled  along  the  whole  stixjtch  of 
the  only  properly-made  road  in 
Shetland,  the  jomt  work  of  Mr. 
Ross,  of  Sound,  and  of  the  late  Mr* 
Scott,  of  ScottVhall.  This  road 
passes  over  a  mossy  hill  between 
200  and  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Even  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  hill,  we  observed  that  the  cover- 
ing of  the  peat-moss  is  ten  or  twelve 
feet  thick,  the  road  beine  cut 
through  it.  The  peat-moss  is  of  a 
kind  that  is  very  spongy,  and  very 
retentive  of  water  ?  for  wherever  it 
has  fallen  down  upon  the  road,  it 
has  formed  a  miry  sludge. 

"  In  ascending  this  hill,  we  had  a 
prospect  of  the  eastei*n  boundary  rf 
Tingwall  valley.    It  terminates  in 


an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Lazforth 
Voe.  The  gentleman  whom  the 
writer 'of  this  account  had  the  plea- 
sure to  accompany  at  this  time, 
happening  to  understand  a  good 
deal  of  the  Norwegian  language,  in- 
quired if  salmon  were  ever  cauj^ht 
there,  as  /^x,  in  that  language,  sig- 
nifies salmon  ;  and  he  was  informed 
tliat  they  were  more  frequently 
found  there  than  any  where  else  iu 
Shetland.  Laxforth,  or  Lax-feort» 
is  thetefore  a  significant  name^  and 
means  the  Bay  of  Salmon. 

"  After  the  61I1  of  September,  it 
was  too  late  in  the  year  to  attempt 
to  vibit  other  parts  of  Shetland 
which  we  at  first  had  in  view.  At 
this  season,  sudden  and  violent  gales 
are  here  to  be  expected,  which  ren- 
der travelling  between  the  islasds 
both  disagreeable  and  danger ous»  if 
not  impracticable.  In  returning 
to  Orkney  we  met  with  a  pretty 
hard  gale,  which  produced  a  most 
tumultuous  sea.  We  passed  at  no 
great  distance  the  lofty  and  pxecxpi- 
tons  Fair  Isle,  on  which,  it  is  gene- 
rally believed,  the  duke  de  Medina 
Sidonia,  in  the  flag-ship  of  the  In- 
vincible Annada,  was  wrecked  in 
1588,  in  attempting  to  return  to 
Spain  by. sailing  north  round  the 
Orkneys.  Many  marine  birds  itill 
kept  the  sea,  tempestuous  as  it 
was;  particularly  razor-bills,  shear* 
waters,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  skua* 
gulls,  large  brown  birds*.  We 
were  detained  two  days  in  the 
Orkneys,  by  a  dreadful  gale  from 
the  S.  W. :  although  after  this,  the 


♦  The  Skua  (Lams  cataract et>,  though  scarcely  known  in  the  iouth  of  Briuin,  w 
doubtless  a  dsittnct  species.  Its  bill  is  considerably  hooked  at  the  point,  and  the  upper 
mandible  is  partly  covered  with  a  cere  in  the  manner  of  the  eagle.  The  plumay  » 
.  almost  wholly  brown.  It  has  rery  mrong  hooked  talons  Kke  the  eagle,  aod  it  ii  a  very 
Ix)!d  bird.  It  grows  to  a  laryt  size,  being  inferior  bftly  to  the  LanJimarinut^or  great 
black* backed  gull.  Its  principRl  brc<dir.g-placc  is  the  island  of  Foulab  ;  bui  it  breeds 
also  in  tJie  Fair  Isle,  and  in  one  or  tw«  other  placet.     The  Shttlaudcrs  call  it  dn 
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Wind  had  entirely  csased;  we  foond 
that  we  had  to  encounter  what  the 
sailors  termed  a  ^  heavy  head-sea,' 
which^  had  been  *  «et  down'  by  the 
pi«cedtng  gale,  and  which'  pro- 
duced a  tumbling  motion  of  the 
Tessel,  \1er7  apt  to  occasion  nausea. 
A  favourable  breeze,  however, 
soon  sprung  up,  and  carried  .us  for- 
ward in  what  seamen  term* great 
style;'  so* that  on  thi?  evening  of  the 
seocMid  day  after  leavingOrkiiey^  we 
passed  the  May  lifi^hs,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  got  sight  of 
t^  new  light-house  on  Inch  Keith, 
which  httd  been  recently  finished, 
and  appeared  at  tliis  time  exceedr 
ingly  brilliant* 

*^  A  few  general  renoarks  on 
Shetland,  and  especially  on  the 
eoncfition  of  the  people^  shall  next 
be  given ;  and  with  these  we  shall 
conclude. 

**  GENERAL  OBSSRVATIOHS    ON 
SHETLAND. 

•*  Tea.— The  familiesof  the  Shet- 
land cottars  or  little  farmers,  how- 
ever poor,  3re  very  partial  to  tea. 
Happening  to  enter  on  a  Sunday 
evening  a  miserable  boothie»  or  cot- 
tage, about  two  miles  from  Lerwick, 
I  was  surprized  to  ohservean  earthen- 
ware tea-pot,  of  small  dimensions, 
simmering  on  a  peat-fire ;  while  in 
^  this  very  cottage,  they  told  me  they 
had  not  tasted  any  kind  of  bread 
for  two  months !  Considering  the 
indigestible  and  poor  quality  of 
their  common  food,  (dried  fish, oft- 
en semi-putresceht,  and  coarse  red 
cabbage)^  it  is  to  he  regretted  that 
they  are  not  enqottraged  to  spend 
thrir  scanty  pittance  of  money  on 
<some  more  substantial  and  nutritive ' 
ilelicacy. 

«  Piltocks.— These  are  the  coal- 
15 sh  (gadus  carbonarius)  in  the 
second  year  of  iti  growth.  In  size 
they    seldom    exceed    a    herring. 


The^  are  caught  in  myriads*  Ja 
coasting  along  the  different  islands^ 
we  fpecjuent^y  observed  aa  old  itiaii* 
and  perhaps  one  or  twp  boys,  seat* 
ed  on  a  projecting  rock,  Holding  ia 
each  hand  a  wand  or  fishing-rod^ 
and  catching  piltocks  ajs  fa^t  as 
they  could  bait  tlieir  hooks.  The 
bait  is  '  limpets  parboiled*  The 
fisher  keeps  a  few  in  his  mouth,  ana 
baits  his  hook  with  one  hand,  assist- 
ed by  his  lips,  by  a  single  motion, 
with  tlie  greatest  ease  and  rapidity. 
Now  and  then  he  squirts  out  a 
quantity  of  the  oily  matter  of  the 
chewed  liippets  upori  the  surface  of. 
the  water,  this  being  thought  to  be 
very  attractive  to  the  young  coal- 
fish. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
when  scarcity  prevailed  in  Shet- 
land to  a  most  distressful  degree^^ 
till  partly  relieved  by  the  bounty  of 
Government,  these  piltocks  or  coal- 
fish  formed  the  principal  food  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants*  Even  ia 
September,  1&[Q4,  when,  in  some  of 
the  meanest  cottages,  I  inquired 
what  they  generally  had  for  breakw 
fast,  they  answered,*  Piljtocks,'  Wlu^ 
for  dinner  ?  ^  Piltocks  and  cabbage** 
What  for  supper?  'Piltocks.* 
Some  of  them  declared  they  had 
not  tasted  oat-meal  or  bread  for 
five  months. 

<<  Shell  fish.— On  the  fiat  shorei 
of  the  islands^  a  variety  of  edible 
shelUfish  is  found.  Oysters  ^ 
common  in  Basta  Voe,  Yell :  and 
besides  cockles,  mussels,  and  rasor- 
fi^sh  or  spouts,  they  have  abundanc^ 
of  whut  are  called  calleocks  and 
smurlins.  The  cuUeock  is  the  TeU 
Una  rhomboides;  and  the  same 
name  seems  to  be  sometimes  ap^ 
plied  also,  to  the  Venus  Er^cina, 
and.  Mactra  solida.  The  smurlin  of 
smuthlin  is  the  Mya  truncata,  re- 
markable for  a  shrivelled  leathery- 
process  at  one  end^  Bc;h  theb^ 
/.  2  sliell-fish 
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shell-fish  are  highly  relished  by  the 
Shetlanders. 

^  Game. — Moor-fowl  or  grous, 
which  are  common  in  Orkney,  are 
not  known  in  Shetland,  The  heath 
here  is  probably  too  stunted  to  af- 
ford them  that  thelter  which  they 
require. 

•*  Trees — ^There  are  none  in  Shet- 
land*. Trunks  and  branches,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  the  peat-mosses ; 
and  the  remarks  formerly  made, 
p.  57.  (and  those  in  Appendix, 
note  £.),  on  (he  practicability  of 
raising  wood  in  Orkney,  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  Shetland, 

«*  Light-houses. — ^There  are  none 
in  Shetland,  althougli  they  are 
greatly  wanted.  One  lightphonse 
upon  the  low  rocks  called  the  Sker- 
ries of  Whalsey,  would  render  se- 
fCUre  nearly  the  whole  east  coast : 
.  while  ariother  on  Papa  Stour,  would 
be'equally  useful  on  the  west  coast. 
Seafaring  people,  perfectly  experi- 
enced in  the  navigation  of  the  Shet- 
land seas,  pointed  out  these  places 
as  the  most  eligible.  Were  these 
lights  erected,  many  shipwrecks 
would  doubtless  be  prevented  ;  and 
vessels  would  be  emibled  to  ap- . 
prqach  the  islands  for  shelter,  in 
the  darkest  night,  without  dread. 
[t  should  also  be  considered,  that 
they  would  prove  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  Kif^'s  vessels, 
(ome  of  which  are  almost  consrant- 
ly  ct'uising  between  the  Naze  of 
Norway  and  Shetland. 

•*  Packet. — ^The  irregularity  of 
the  communication  with  the  south 
is  exceedingly  unfavourable  ro  com- 
merce.   The  Post-ofiBce  makes  a 


bargain  with  some  trading  sloops 
to  convey  the  Shetland  mail  t  bnt 
the  sum  given,  it  would  seem,  is 
not  suQicient  to  induce  them  to  ob- 
serve regularity  in  the  time  of  sail- 
hig.  '  Sometimes  the  letters  for  two 
or  fhree  months  arrive  at  one  and 
the  same  nSoment:  this  actually- 
happened  when  we  were  at  Ler- 
wick, As  a  proof  that  the  business 
of  the  Post-office  is  considet«d  mere- 
ly as  a  secondary  object  byi.the  pro- 
prietors of  these  trading  sbops,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  one  of 
them  sailed  from  Aberdeen  withoot 
<:arrying  the  bag  arally  the  convey- 
ance of  which  ought,  by  bargain, 
to  have  been  her  principal  errand. 
Post-office  packets  ought  therefor* 
to  be  established  by  a  new  and 
more  efficient  oontract,  either  from 
Aberdeen  or  fromLeith  (which  lasf 
^ould  perhaps  be  preferable)  di- 
rect for  Lerwick  m  Shedand,  and 
to  sail  every  fortnight.  It  is  not 
imprnbable  that  merchants  in  Ldtfa 
and  Lerwick  would  soon  find  it  a 
pretty  lucrative  contract. 

"Commission  of  thepeace — There 
are  no  justices  of  the  peace  in  Shet- 
land, although,  as  we  were  told,  a 
commission  lies  ready  for  the  raip 
tlemen  of  that  country  ?  each  Eav^ 
tng  only  to  take  the  oaths,  which 
may  be  done  at  Kirkwall  in  Ork- 
ney, and  to  pay  a  small  sum  (it  is 
believed  about  7s.  6d.)  of  clerk's 
fees.  There  is  not  a  magistrate  of 
any  .kind  in  l^edand  except  tbe 
sheriff-substitute.  Were  the  prin- 
cipal Shetland  proprietors  to  quali- 
fy as  justices  of  the  peace,  the  bu- 
siness  of  the  Sheriff-court  would  be 


*  SKetlaoden  who  have  iievcr  been  from  home  have  no  idea  of  trees.  Lately,  a  na^ 
tive,  who  had  hitherto  spent  his  days  in  his  own  island,  having  occasion  to  Tiat  Edin- 
burgh, when  the  trees  were  first  p<>int<d  out  to  him  on  the  coast  of  Fife*  said  tiicy 
were  very  pretty ;  *  but,*  added  he,  with  great  simplicity,  *  what  Idndof  grass  ia  thai 
on  the  top  of  them  ?* — meaning  the  leaves  i  for  the  term  grass  or  girae  is,  m  Sbetlaad, 
applred  le  all  herbs  having  green  leaves. 

coouderaUf 
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considerably  lighteoed,  as  very  few 
of  the  Shetland  debts  exceed  51, 
sterling,  to  which  amount  a  decree 
of  the.  justice  of  Peace  Court  is  com- 
petent. It  may  be  added,  that  if  a  few 
ofthe  resident Jandlords  were  invest- 
ed with  the  powers  of  Justices,  in« 
cipient  culprits  might  sometimes 
bex:hecked  and  reformed,  who,  at 
present^  in  many  places  of  these 
scattered  islands,  must  be  hardened 
in  guilt  by  tlie  prospect  of  impu- 
nity. 

•*  Freel^old. — None  of  the  free* 
holders  of  Shetls^nd  (if  we  may  so 
call  them)  having  ever  qualified, 
they  have  never  yet  exercised  their 
iranchise  of  voting  for  a  member 
of  parliament ;  which  seems  to  be 
an  unaocountable  circumsunce. 

•*  State  ofthe  common  people, — 
At  first  view,  it  seems  to  a  stranger, 
that  the  common  people  are  here 
involved  In  a  state  of  more  com- 
plete vassalage  than  is  perhaps 
knowniin  any  other  part  of  the  em* 
pire.  .  *  In  these  distant  islands 
(says  Mr.  Pennant),  the  hand  of 
oppression  reigns  uncontrolled : 
the  poor  vass^s  (ih  defiance  of 
laws  still  kept  in  bondage)  are 
compelled  to  ^ve  and  hazard  their 
lives  in  the  capture,  to  deliver  tlieir 
£sh  to  their  lords,  for  a  trifling 
sum,  who  sell  them  to  adventurers 
from  different  parts  at  a  high  price.' 
In  confirmation  of  this  remark  of 
Mr.  Pennant^  it  has  been  suted, 
that  after  deducting  the  expcnce  of 
salting  and  drying  the  nsh,  the 
landlords  of  Shetknd  at  this  day 
export  them  at  a  profit  (including 
the  bounty  from  Government)  of 
about  400  per  cent.  1 

*••  •  They  must  fish  for  thj|ir  mas- 
ters»*  says  the  intelligent  Mr.  Men- 
^}es,  minister  of  Lerwick  ; — *  they 
must  fish  for  their  masters,  who 
either  give  them  a  fee  entirely  in- 
adequate to  their  labour,  and  their 


dangers,  or  take  their  fish  at  a  low- 
er price  than  others  would  give. 
It  is  true  that,  in  years  of  scarcity, 
they  ijoiust  depend  en  their  landlord.^ 
for  the  means'  of  subsistence,. and 
are  often  deep  in  their  debt.  But 
why  not, '  (he  adds  with  energy), 
.why  not  allow  them  to  make  tlie 
best  of  their  situation  ?  W^y  not 
let '  them  have  leases  i^pon  reason- 
able terms,  and  dispose  of  their  pro- 
duce to  those  tliat  will  give  them 
the  best  price  I  Why  not  let  them 
fish  for  themselves?  Why  should 
the  laird  have  any  claim  except  for 
the  stipulated  rent  ?' 

•*  Before  making  any  remarks  on 
this  apparentljr  deplorable  state  of 
dependence  of  the  poor  Shetland- 
ers,  it  is  proper  to  premise,  that 
the  evil  is  ivot  solely  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  peculiarly  rigorous  or  ty- 
rannical spirit  in  the  Shetland  land- 
lords ;  but  arises^  in  some  measure* 
out  of  the  nature  of  things:  de- 
pending partly  on  the  natural  po- 
verty of  the  country,  and  partly  on 
a  variety  of  unfavourable  circum- 
stances in  its  civil  regulation,  of 
Danish  origin. 

«•  Further,  it  must  be  considered, 
diat  in  Shetland,  some  of  the  most 
-salutary  laws  of  Britain,  are  un- 
known, or  do  not  operate,  so  de- 
tached and  over-looked  are  these 
islands. 

**  The  tenantry  look  up  to  the 
Shetland  landlord  from  ^  state,  ge- 
nerally, of  hopeless  poverty  and 
'kbject  dependence  ;  for  if  they  are 
not-  tenants  at  will,'  they  seldom 
hold  leases  of  more  than  two  or 
three  years ;  and  they  are  often 
drowned  in  debt  to  their  lairds. 

"  It  is  the  landlord's  interest 
that  his  tenants  should  be  fed  and 
should  multiply ;  he  takes  care  ac- 
.cordingly,  thatj  even  in  times  of 
scarcity,  none  shall  perish  for  want, 
and  he  encourages  marriage.,  B 
L3 
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in  some  other  point^)  the  Shetland 
•landlord's  mtefest  has  been  thought 
to  run  almost  directly  counter  to 
that  of  the  tenant ;  «nd  here  his 
'pverwhdming  influence  must  se- 
cure him  success.  For  example,  k 
has  been  thought  to  be  against  his 
interest,  that  his  tenants  should  atr 
tain  in  any  degree  that  envied  state 
of  Independence  v^hicli  is  the  grafid 
motive  of  every  description  of  te- 
nantsin  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
which  animates  the  exertions  even 
pfa  moss-laird,  ihStirlingshire.  Al- 
though, therefore,  it  is  by  no  tneans 
an  avowed  principle,  it  has  been  al- 
leged to  be  a  practical  one,  with' the 
Shetlatid  Iand4i0lders,  to  keep  their 
tenants  as  poor  and  feis  dependent  as 
/possible.  *  '^?y  w^ust  fish  for 
their  masters.*  Every  tenant,  or 
at  least  every  cottar-tenant,  is  ex- 
•pccted  to  fish  during  summer: 
and  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  sub- 
jection in  Which  the  Shetland  cot- 
tars are  held,  I  may  mention  as  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  for  fvery  lad 
who  g^oes  to  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishery  for  the  stimincr,  the  cottar- 
family  to  which  he  belongs  must 
pay  to  the  landlord  one  guinea  of 
fine.  This  is  an  exaction  which  the 
landlords  who  practice  it,  mav  well 
wish  to  shir  over:  but  if  the  fine  be 
not  levied  avdwedly  on  that  ground, 
we  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  a  guinea  is  always  added,  to 
that  year's  rent,  and  that  the  reason 
of  the  addition  is  perfectly  under- 
stood by  both  parties.  * 

^*  It  must  ever  be  kept  in  view, 
that  the  value  of  Shetland  estates 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  mo- 
ney-rents paid  to  the  landlord 
(which  in  many  cases  have  not'been 
nominally  raised  for  a  century 
past), 'as  upon  the  fishings  which 
their  tennnts  are  r.bliged  to  carry 
on  for  thc'm,  whfch  more  than  dou- 
ble tl;e  land-rents.    f'The  renu  of 


fhf»country  (says  (he  author  of  tibe 
Statistical  Repprt  of  Duiirossiiess) 
are  principally  paid  ouf  of  the  sea. 
The  tenants  nave  from  their  kuid- 
iords,  dd.  for  altng.  Id.  fwacod, 
or  for  a  tusk,  *c.  (Siis  was  in  ITOiS) 
^nd  these,  when  salted  and  dried^ 
will,  m  the  Hamburgh  iDaiket, 
yield  fom*  or  five  times  as  rtnuch, 
besides  debentures  from  •Govern- 
ment. Add  to  this,  double  or  triple 
the  prime  cost  for  ^oods  brought 
back,  and  sold  to  the  peoj^,  viz. 
linen^  tobacco,  spirits,  hooks,  lines, 
«cc.  If  this  s!«tc?nent  be  cor- 
rect,    (and   there  is    little 


to  doubt  but  it  i$>]  it  is  i^ident 
that  the  profits  <n  Ae  Shetland 
landlords  upon  their  fishings  and 
fishers,  •after  deducting  a  large  per 
Centa^e  for  expences,  must  be  very 
great  mdeed. 

'  «*  It'nwy  be  thought  that  there  is 
no  harm  in  the  landtbrd  supplyii^ 
his  tenants  with  clothes,  Unens,  and 
such  things,  and  that  it  is  even  a 
favour  to  them  to  do  so.  Trequent- 
ly  it  is  a  ftivour :  but  sonetimes  it 
is  far  otherwise.  It  sometOEes 
proves  the  gulf  in  "which  the  poor 
tenant  is  overwhelmed  in  misery. 
For  the  landlord  gives  to  his  te- 
nant unlimited  credit  for  such  ar^« 
cles :  the  tenant,  again,  as  may  na- 
turally be  expected,  indulges  widi 
less  scruple  me  taste  of  his  famOy 
for  clothing  and  finery :  mean- 
•While,  the  account  impcrccntibly 
swells  ;  and  frequently  the  day  ot 
'  reckoning,  alone,  opens  his  eyes  to 
'  the  state  of  irretrievable  min  a«d 
dependence,  in  which  he  has  thus 
blindly  involved  himself. 

**  It  may  be  proper  to  remait, 
that  Where  the  landlords  them- 
selves are  resident,  and  become 
contractors  with  their  tenants,  the 
exhausted  cottar  or  fi^er  generally 
obtams  mercy:  but  where  the 
landlords  let  in  lease  their  fisheries. 
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1U  is  (rften  done,  to  tacksinen»  who 
are  interested  to  make  all  they  can 
oFthe  cottars  or  under-tenaats,  piti* 
fut  is  said  to  be  the  state  of  the 
poor  fisher  and  his  family !   . 

*<  We  were  told  of  two  recent  in- 
novations, which,  if  really  put  in 
practice,  savour  strongly  of  deceit 
•and  oppression. 

«  1.  The  butter-debt,  as  it  is  call- 
ed,  is  paid  in  quantities,  called,  lis- 
pounds.  Formerly,  a  Hspound  con- 
sisted only  of  about  twelve,  or,  at 
most,  sixteen  pounds  Dutch*  By 
artifice  it  is  ssjd  now  to  be  raised 
tp  about  two-and-thirty  pounds 
Dutch;  and  still  the  tenants 
must  pay  the  same  number  of  lis- 
pounds !  And  a  certain  portion  of 
butter,  wool,  or  other  articles,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  not  only  gene- 
rally paid  as  rent,  but  every  where 
as  teind,  and  as  superior's  duty. 
'  ''  2.  Teind  has  always  been  exi- 
gible on  the  produce  of  the  haaf 
fishing, ;  viz.  ling,  cod,  and  tusk. 
This  haaf  fishing  (as  the  word  baaff 
or  distant  sea,  implies)  is  carried 
on  at  the,distance  of  from -25  to  50 
•  xmles  from  land.  ^Besides  this  fish- 
ery, which  can  only  be  practised 
during  summer,  the  Shetland  cot^ 
tar  or  farmer  has  always,  been  ac- 
customed to  apply  himself,. during 
winter^  to  the  snore«fishery,  where 
sUlocks  (the  fry  of  the  coal-fish), 
-andpiltocks,  (coal-fish  a  yefar  old), 
.with  thornbacks^  plaice,  8cc.  are 
caught.  :Prom  the  cqaUfish  fry, 
oil  is  procured  to  supply  the  cpt- 
tage-lamp  in  that  dreary  season; 
the  others  are  often  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Where  a 
cbttar  has  become  superannuated 
and  unfit  for  the  distant  ling-fish- 
ery, this  shore- fishing  is  likewise  l^is 
summer  employment,  and  he  then 
^i^fiy  catches  haddocks,  and  hoes, 
or  ptked  dog-fish.  Will  it  be  be- 
lievedy  that  of  late  years,  the  lessees 


of  .the  teinds  have  endeavoured  to 
extend  their  claims  to  this  shore- 
fishery  ?  a  burden  which  it  cannot 
b^r,  and  from  which,  we  were  in- 
formed, inveterate  and  immemori- 
al practice  ought  most  forcibly  to 
keep  it  free.  The  pretence^  we  un- 
derstand, is,  that  ling  are  sometimes 
caught  in.  the  shore-fishery  :  but 
although  it  cannot  fail  to  happen, 
in  tl^ese  northern  seasi  that  while  the 
grey-headed  Shetlander  is  paddling 
along  the  shore  in  his  skiff,  to  coC 
lect  a  dish  of  podleys  and  fiounders, 
his  bait  will  occasionally  attract 
the  eye  of  a  young  lin^  or  tusk,  it 
IS  certain  that  all  uie  Ung,  cod,  or 
tusk,  thus  caught  in  a  year  would 
not  amount  in  ^value  even  to  the 
sum  itself  claimed  for  teind-duty  ! 
"  It  is  evident  that  in  Shetland 
matters  are  tlius  in  a  bad  train: 
but  it  were  no  easy  thing  to  point 
out  a  general  and  suitable  remedy. 
In  .most  cases  ^e  tenants  are  ^o 
poor,  that,  were  the  landlord,  at 
on^e,  to  withdraw  his  aid,  and 
leave  them  to  maUfige  as  they  best  . 
could,  many  of  tb^m  would  proba- 
bly perish  forwant.  For  the  land-  ' 
lord  has,  in  zpost  places,  not  only 
to  provide  boats  for  the  fishery,  hut 
lines,  hpi>ks,  i&c.  and  gmorwhis*' 
.  ky,  >v,kh9ut  a,sm.ill  stock  of  which, 
the  fishers  coujd  scarce  venture  30 
or  40  miies  to  the  .main  sea  in  -an 
open  l>Qat.  He  furnishes  the  fishers 
aiso,  as  already  remarked,  with 
clothing ;  and  he  sees  to  tb'-*  ali- 
ment of  their  fari|ilies.in  ^beir  ab- 
sence. In  a  bad  season,  when  the 
crops  fail,  the  fisherman  and  his 
family  depend  on  their  laird  for 
subsistence ;  and  in  this  way,  also, 
a  debt  is  often  incurred,  from 
which  the  gains  of  several  succes- 
sive years  of  prosperity  may  not 
perhaps  be  able  to  relieve  him.^  It 
deserves  therefore  to  be  consideiod, 
that  if  the  fishers  were  to  be  entire* 
L4f  ly 
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ly  enianclpated  from  their  present 
St.. to,  it  would  be  bin  just  that  the 
ration  should  rc-imburse  the  land- 
lords the  sums  thus,  lonafidey  ex- 
pended in  alimenting  their  tenants 
in  years  of  scarcity, 

<<  The  cottars,  as  formerly  seen, 
are  almost  tenants  at  will,  or  at 
best  have  only  a  biennial  or  trienni- 
al lease.     This  is  a  great  evil,  ef- 

•fectually  preventing  any  attempts 
at  agricultural  impiovements  ;  but 
the'extrcme  poverty  of  the  present 
little  farmers  of  Shetland,  would, 
perhaps,  in  many  cases,  prevent 
them  from  accepting  a  nineteen 
years  lease,,  if  put  in  their  option. 

"In  many  places,  as  above  ob- 
served, the  money-rents  of  the  land 
have  not  been  raised  for  a  hun- 
dred years  :  this  irresistibly  proves 
what  high  profits  the  landlords 
imist  be  making  on  the  resale  of 
the  fish,  the  oil,  the  butter,  &c.  re- 
ceived from  their  tenants  at  stipu- 
lated prices.  Were  the  size  of 
farms  enlarged,  and  leases  of  nine- 
teen years  duration  granted,  the 
whole  lands  of  Shetland  would 
■doubtless  give  more  than  double 
the  present  rents.    But  even  in  such 

'  event,  unless  manufacturers  wei-e 
here  and  there,  at  the  same  time, 
cstabltslied,  is  it  not  improbable 
that  many  of  the  present  cottars 
would  either  starve  or  be  compelled 
to  indent  themselves  to  America  \ 

"  Were  some  fishing  villages 
established  in  Shetland,  and  were  a 
fsw  ODolent  Scots  or  English  com- 


panies to  open  warehouse^  theiey 
where  the  natives  might  dispose  of 
their  fish,  either  green  or  salted, 
and  where  tl:ey  might  procure 
boats,  lines,  salt;  &c.  as  they  want* 
ed,  or  could  purchase,  the  advan- 
tage to  the  country  would  proba- 
bly soon  appear.  The  landlords 
would  then  find  it  their  interest  to* 
invite  more  substantial  tenants,  and 
to  grant  long  leases,  in  order  to 
have  their  lands  improved  and  their 
rents  increased.  While  one  part  of 
the  natives  would  thus  be  engaged 
in  raising  crops  and  improvmg  the 
breed  of  sheep  and  cattle  ;.  another 
would  be  employed,  in  -  summer, 
at  the  ling  and  tusk  fishery,  and  in 
winter  at  tlie  piltock  and  shore- 
fishery  ;  and  each  would  mutuiiUy 
supply  the  wants  of  the  other. 

*«  It  does  not  readily  occur  that 
an  increase  of  the  bounty  on  the 
fishery  w*ould  be  of  advantage  to 
Shetland  in  general 

*'  The  conversion  of  the  teinds 
into  money  would  doubtless  be  of 
essential  advantage,  both  to  the  a- 

friculture  of  the  country  and  to  its 
armony,  and  would  remove  4 
great  bar  to  the  beneficial  infiuence 
of  the  example  and  instructions  of 
tiie  clergy, 

^*  It  woiild  also  be  highly  adv»s- 
tageous  to  convert  into  money-cter^ 
ling,  -the  whole  of  the.  superior's 
debts,  (scatt,  wattle,  and  other  ex- 
actions of  Danish  origin),  at 
present  paid  in  oil,  butter,  ac4 
wool."  .     , 
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1^  We  left  Lausanne  at  seven 
o'clock  ;  breakfasted  at  Meudon, 
where  we  found  a  good  but  extrava- 
gant inn ;  and  arrived,  about  five  in 
the  evening,  at  Payeme,  where 
we  took  up  our  quarters  at  tlie 
sign  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  The 
country  througJi  which  we  traveled 
in  the  morning  was  poor,  hilly, 
and  barren ;  but  about  five  miles 
from  Paveme  we  came  into  a  very- 
pretty  country,  and  passed  througn 
a  fine  wood  of  considerable  extent. 
"  Sunday,  Sept.  5.^—VJe  set  out 
from  Payeme  at  half  past  five  in 
tlie  momiikg,  and  arrived  at  Fri- 
bourg  at  eight.  We  traveled 
through  a  delightful  country  ex- 
tremely well  cultivated,  and  over 
roads  uncommotily  good. .  On  en- 
jtering  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  we 
were  much  entertaiiied  witli  the 
dresses  of  the  peasants :  the  women 
wear  large  straw  hats  ornamented 
with  black  lace,  and  their  hair  is 
plaited  in  large  tresses  round  their 
head :  the  men  are  dressed  in  red 
cloth  waistcoats,  and  round  hats 
with  gold  bands.  The  catholic 
churches  are  decorated  with  pic- 
tures over   the  door  of  each,  and 

.  the  tombs  with  colored  crucifixes. 

^  Fribourg  is  a  small  but  pretty 
town :  xhe  cathedral  is  a  very  fine 
building.  I  visited  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins,  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  went  through  the 
whole  house.     There  are  twenty- 

.  four  brothers,  or  members,  of  this 
community.  The  -  one  who  re  ceiv- 
ed  me  took  great  pains  to  convince 
xne  that  he  was  happy,  and  per- 
jKKtly  sa^fiisd  with  his  situatipn. 


I  can  only  say—*  Credat  Judacus 
Apella ;  non  ego.'  In  going  away 
I  oflFered  money  to  my  civil  coi> 
ductor ;  but  he  would  not  receive 
it ;  and  insisted  on  giving  me,  as  I 
left  the  monastery,  a  nosegay, 
the  produce  of  the  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  hou.se. 

"  We  afterwards  went  to  the  fe- 
male convent  of  Ursulihes.  Five 
or  six  nuns  appeared  at  the  grate  of 
the  parloir  ;  but,  alas  !  not  one  was 
either  young  or  pretty  :  they  were 
all,  however,  civil,  talkative,  and 
gay.  These  nuns  amuse  them- 
selves with  making  artificial  flow- 
eVs,  some  of  whicn  we  of  coiu'sc 
bought. 

«  We  then  drove  to  tlie  Hermi- 
tage, about  four  miles  from  the 
town.  This  is  a  spot  which  affords  ' 
a  curious  instance  of  persevering 
and  useless  industry.  It  is  a  vast 
hermitage,  consisting  of  a  dormi- 
tory, a  chapel,  a  large  siilooh,  a' 
kitchen,  and  other  ap:irtments,  cat 
out  of  a  rock  by  the  incessant  la- 
bor of  two  men,  who  successively 
made  this  place  their  retreat.  The 
first  person  who  settled  here  waSu 
satisfied  with  forming,  an  apart- 
ment for  his  own  use  ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor consumed  his  life  in  bring- 
ing it  to  its  present  state.  Unfor- 
tunately the  present  hermit,  who  i% 
the  third  occupier  of  this  singular 
habitation,  was*  not  at  home :  this 
circumstance  prevented  my  seeing 
his  own  room  ;  but  I  gained  admits 
tance  into  several  chambers  of  con- 
siderable size,  particularly  the  char 
pel  and  the  haU. 

•*  The  situation  of  this,  strange 
residence  is  romantic  and  beautifvl. 

;  The 
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The  rock  of  which  it  is  formed 
overhangs  the  river  Sane ;  *  which/ 
^u  Mr.  Cxixe  observes,  'jiftier  having 
Aieandered  through  two  chains  S 
mountains  covered  with  .wopd,. 
waters  all  the  valley  below.' 

«*  About  two  o'clock  we  return- 
ed to  Friboure;*  and,  get^ng  into 
our  corbellle,  (the  horses  of  which 
•we  had  left  to  rest,  while  we  took 
this  excursion  in  a  carriage  of  the 
country),  we  continued '  our  rout^ 
-towards.    Berne.   .    The    country 
through    whicji   we    passed   was 
-well  wooded,  nch,  and  highly  cul- 
tivated. The  houses,  built  of  wood, 
are  without  chimneys— the  smoke 
beiog  allowed  to  make    its  way 
through  the  doors  or  windows  ^  and 
the  roofs  are  of  tile.    When  we 
came  into  the  canton  of  Berne,  we 
instantly  perceived  the  change  by 
the  dress  of  the  people,  by  the  su* 
perior'  state  of  agriculture,  and  by 
•the  general  appearan(:e  of  wealth 
and    comfort.      The  women  .are 
clad  in  black  jackets,  blue  waist- 
coats, and  straw  hats ;   and  their 
,hair  is  dressed  in  long  plaits  which 
*fall  to  the  ground.     We  reached 
Berne  at  eif^t  in  the  evening,  and 
.  found  very  comfortable  accommo- 
'jdatioas    at  the  sign  of  La  Cou- 
•lotmef      • 

«  Monday,  Sept.  6.— We  pjro- 
«f  eeded  after  breakfast  this,  morning 
'to  view:  the  curiosities  of  the  town. 
^he  High-street  is  long,  wide,:and 
^'baiidsome.  The  houses  .are  built 
<  of  stone,  and  there  are  trotioirs,  or 
ila^  stones,  for  foot  passengers, 
iJcriUi  the  addilioivof  colonnades,  or 
<l>|az2as,  of  an.ekgant  consaruc- 
'  jUon,  which  protett'  the  inhabitants 
'  from  the  h^at  ^f  the  sun  .in  jsum- 
iner  and  fapoin  4the<^l  of  rain  in 
'ivinter. 

<<  The  German  bnguage  is 
.  -ADoken  alpfio&t  universally  in  Berne. 
.  i  paving  4iissed«he4ioor^jiiyiim 


in  this  street,  it  was  long  before  1 
could  find  any  person  sufficiently 
^onversasit  with  the  French  either 
to  understand  or  satisfy  my  in- 
quiries. 

**  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
Office;  and  the  terrace  near  k 
commands  a  most  sublime  and 
magnificent  prospect,  of  which  a 
country  singularly  rich  and  roman- 
tic— «de  Aar,  ja.  river  of  mucb 
beauty-;-«and  the  mighty  range  of 
Alps,  which  are  seen  in  all  their 
igrandetir — form  the  objects.  We 
ascended  the  top  ^the  church,  and 
thence  the  view  was  if  possible 
still  more  ..pianresque.  -We  .also 
saw  the  town  and  enviroos  to  gre«JL 
advantage  from  this  elevated  spot* 

<<  After  enjoying  forborne  time 
this  delightful  landscape,  we  de- 
scended, and  went  from  die  cathe- 
dral to  the  puUic  Mbcaxy.  The 
collection  of  books  is  not  large, 
but  made  jwith  consideiahle  jodie- 
ment  The  rooms  appropriatedlo 
this  purpose  are  liiandsome  and 
lively.  There  is  also  bereib  museum 
of  stuffed  iMnls,  fossils,  lasd  other 
curiosities  iiv  natural  history.  The 
walls  of  the  dtiFerent  :apartjaieiits 
belonging  to  this  library  ,are  orna- 
mented with  the  piaures  of  the 
former  magi^iates  of  fierae,  clad 
in  their  official  dresses. 

**We  next  visited  lhe^int,or 
\H6tel  des  Monnoies,  which  is  a 
small  neat  building,  llie  manager, 
an  Englishman  by  /bitth,  had  the 
poliieness  toisjiow  jos  the  intetiorof 
•  tliis  establishment,  »wliere  sevesal 
workmen .  were  employed  m  coin- 
ing itmall  pieces  of -baseijoiODey, 
composed  of. equal  4X)rtiQns.of  al- 
ver  <and  alky.  The'vabiejof  each 
of  these/pieces  is  the  >tenthif»rt;of 
<a  batz^'and  a^batz  is^waitn^tiKO- 
.pence  English. 

^  From^e  mint  ve  srave.omi- 
-^duc^ed  ¥>tb^  .infiitnary-  and  jdbe 

hci9>M< 
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iiospital.    The  ktter  forms  a  large 
square,  having  a    garden  for  its 
centre  j  is  Tery  airy,  and  apparently 
well  managed.     We  did  not  go 
Into  the  rooms ;  but  we  understood 
from  every  body  that  they  were 
■kept  in  great  order,     I  smiled  invo- 
lurttarily  at  the  patriotic  prejudices 
of  my  guide,  who,  on  my  observ- 
•ing  that  the  hospital  seemed  un- 
•commonly  clean,  exclaimed,  with 
a  deep  sigh,    *  Ah,  monsieur,  si 
•voos  I'eussiez  vu  avant  la  r6volu- 
tion,  c'^toit  bien  une  autre  chose*." 
The  Swiss,  one  may  conclude  from 
this  remark,  entertain  so  great  an 
•antipadiy  to  their  present  govem- 
-menty   that   they    consider    every 
•thing  as  deteriorated.     According 
fo  uiis    opinion,    even    washing, 
scouring,    and    sweeping,    cannot 
be  now  so  well  pertormed  as  for- 
'  merly. 

<«  yfe  spent  the  rest  of  the  mom- 
•ing  in  wandering  over  the  town, 
which    is   uncommonly   neat  and 
pretty  in  every  part.     We  dined  at 
an  early  hour,  and  proceeded  after- 
wards on  our  road  to  Thun,  which 
is  distant  about  dghteen  miles  from 
Berne, 
f        «  We  'arrived  at  the  former  of 
,   these  places  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
^fter  a  delightful  journey.     The 
road  was  excellent,  and  the  views 
more    than    commonly  beautiful. 
A  cultivated  and  wdl  wooded  valr 
Jey,  filled  with  pretty  villages,  was 
the  country  through  which  we  tra- 
veled,   and    the    towering    Alps 
finished  the  landscape. 

■f^  Tuesday,  Sept.  7— We  left 
our  carriage  to  await  our  return  at 


morning.  After  rowing  for  a  sliott 
distance  on  the  river  -^ar,  we  found 
ourselves  on  fhe  lake  of , Thun ;  one 
4)ank  of  Wtch  presents  maiestic 
•mountains    (particularly  le  Niese 
and  le  Stockhorne),  and  the  other, 
"fine  woods  and  rich  vineyards.    A$ 
-^e  moved  dong  on  this  wide  and 
beautiful  piece  of  Water,  we  re- 
marked le  chateaAi  de  Oberhoffeni 
where  formerly  resided  a  bailiff  of  . 
Berne,  and  near  it  a  gentleman's 
seat,  belonging  to  M.  de  Vatevell^ 
•  Under  the  Niese  I  perceived,  in  a 
sweet  situation,  a  white  little  churchy 
which  seemed   as  if  it  had   been 
an  object  placed  there  oA  purpose 
to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape.    Further  on,  on  the  saipe 
side,  we  observed  the  castle  and 
church  of  Spietz,    belonging  for? 
merly  to  the  barons  ol  Boutenr 
hour?,  and  at  present  to  the  ancient 
famihr  of  D*Erlach  of  Berne. 

"  On  the  other  bank»  we  noticed 
a  curious  old  wooden  house,  with 
the  horns  of  a  deer  suspended  as  a 
sign  before  it.  The  next  objects 
which  attracted  our  attention  were 
the  house  and  village  of  Meerlingen. 
The  former  of  these  is  exactly 
midway  between  the  extremities  of 
the  lake.  The  inliabitants  of  the 
village  are  considered,  according 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  country,  as 
idiots  ;  but  M.'Richart  (whose  tra^ 
veling  book  1  had  with  me)  says, 
that  there  is  not  the  least  truth  iii 
the  report. — On  a  ^height  aboye^ 
stands  a  village  church  in  a  most 
romantic  position. 

**  We  now  approached  a  kind  .of 
bay.      On*  the  left  were  fir  precs 


Le  Freyhoff,  the  Irtde  inn  of  Thun,  growing  out  of  the  rock ;  and  on 

and  got  into  a  boat  covered  with  tne  right,  fine  woods,  planted  at  the 

oiled  skin  and  rowed  by  three  men,  foot  of  the  mighty  mountains  which 

at  a  little  before  nine,  o'clock  this  stand  above.     After  turning  roun^ 


*  «  Oh,  lir,  if  yonJwdMen  it^befoce  the  revolatioD^  itwu  thoiMn  a'venrdiAr* 
^t  8Ute.*  ^'  ' 
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the  rock,  which  h^c  projects,  we 
perceived  Neuhaus  (or  the  new 
nouse),  near  which  persons-  some- 
times land,  and  take  a  direc:  path 
to  Utersee.  On  the  right,  close  on 
the  lake,  a  pretty  little  village, 
called  Leiseeal,  demanded  our  at-  * 
tention :  and  on  the  other  side,  a 
cascade  falling  from  a  vast  emi- 
nence :  and  above,  a  church  built 
In  the  centre  of  the  rock,  which  is 
itself  coyered  with  tiees. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  further  ex=  . 
tremity  of  the  lake  of  Thun,  a  di- 
stance of  nine  English  miles,  at  half 
past  twelve  o'^ock.  We  here 
seemed  to  be  in  a  spot  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  (he  world ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  view  the  vast 
features  of  nature  which  surround- 
ed us  without  feeling  a  kind  of  in- 
voluntary awe.  We  proceeded  on 
foot,  no  carriage  being  to  be  had  at 
the  water's  side,  to  Utersee,  a 
little  dirty  village  built  of  wood. 

^ «  We  found,  on  our  arrival  at 
this  place,  that  even  in  this  seques- 

;  tered  part  of  virtuous  Switzerland 
imposition  was  not  unknown  ;  ^nd 
so  great  a  price  was  asked  for  a  low 
cart,  with  seats  suspended  on  it, 
drawn  by  one  horse  (the  only  con- 
veyance of  which  th?  country  ad- 
mits), that  it  was  three  o'clock  be- 
fore our  arrangements  were  finally 
made.  We  at  last  set  out,  with  a 
<  good  horse,  and  a  fine  lad  as  driv- 
er, who  walked  by  the  side.  The 
road  was  wonderfully  romantic, 
wild,  and  -indeed  terrific.  At  first 
we  passed  through  a  fine  plain, 
surrounded  with  the  vast  moun- 
tains of  the  country.  We  then 
began  to  ascend  up  a  narrow  road, 
on  the  side  of  a  rapid  torrent.  The 
)iiUs  around^nvere  well  wooded  and 
well  inhabited,  for  cottages  were 
scattered  about  in  abundance.  Cows 

«.  wsere  grazing  on  the  summit  of  the 
|npuntai):is,  m  rich  fields,  the  ver- 


dure of  which  was  extremely  beaiu 
tiful. 

*^  After  traveling  in  this  manner^ 
at  the  edge  of  precipices,  durii^ 
the  space  ot  two  hours,  we  came  ia 
sight  of  the  Youngfrau,  or  Maiden 
ftlountain  (called  so  because  the 
foot  of  man  has  never  been  able 
to  traverse  it),  covered  wiA  snow  5 
and  in  another  hour  reached  Lau- 
terbnmen«  The  village  stands  in 
a  situation  truly  romantic.  We 
found  here  an  inn  of  decent  appear- 
ance; but  having  heard  that  trau 
velers  were  sometimes  received  at 
•the  parsonage-house,  we  sent  our 
servant  to  tne  minister's,  and  re* 
quested  the  favor  of  accommoda- 
tions for  the  night ;  which,  on  con- 
dition that  we  would  excuse  the 
homely  fare  which  his  larder  af- 
forded, was  readily  and  politely 
granted.  We  were  welcomed  to 
lis  peaceful  mansion  With  much 
hospitality  by  its  respectable  owner, 
whose  name  is  Zuroelini ;  by  his 
wife,  a  well-behaved  young  woman, 
who  spoke  French  perfectly  well ; 
and  by  her  mother,  a  respecuble 
and  sensible  old  lady.  Tea  was 
instantly  served;  after  which  our 
reverend  host  proposed  walkine 
with  me  round  the  neighbourhoo£ 
The  Stoubbach,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  waterfalls  of  Svdtzer- 
land,  fronts  the  windows  of  this 
house  ;  but  though  it  rolls  from  a 
height  of  nine  hundred  feet,,  it  is 
not  a  very  striking  sight  at  pre- 
sent,— the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
season  having  deprived  it  of  its 
usual  quantity  of  water.  After 
walking  more  than  an  hour,  in  a 
rich  vaQey  encircled  by  the  subUin- 
est  mountains,  and  washed  by  the 
waters  which  fall  from  their  sum- 
mit, we  approached  the  Younefrau; 
and  as  I  beheld  with  admiraDon  ks 
lofty  white  top,  my  attention  was 
drawn  10  a  fiioe  waterfdl,  which, 
descending 
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descending  from  that  vast  moun. 
tain,  rushes  with  roaring  impetu- 
osity into  the  plain  below.  I  had 
|ust'ttme  enough  to  contemplate 
this  and  the  adjoining  glaciers, 
when  night  hid  the  scene  from  my 
-view. — An  individual  attempted 
some  tin^e  back  to  rob  the  Young- 
frau  of  her  virgin  honors  ;  but  his 
rashness  was  punished  with  death, 
for  he  was  never  heard  of  after  the 
morning  when  he  set  out  on  the  ex- 
pedition* 

"  I  returned  home  with  my  re- 
spectable conductor,  much  delight- 
ed with  the  scenes  I  had  witnessed, 
and  not  a  little  obliged  by  the  civi- 
lities he  had  shown  me.     I  should 
doubtless   have    likewise   received 
much  information  from  his  conver- 
sation, had  I  been  able  to  under- 
stand him  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
German,  of  which  I  am  totally  ig- 
norant, was  the  only  modem  lan- 
guagfe  which  he  could  spcak»  After 
several  fruttleiss  attempts  at  express- 
ing to  each  other  our  opinions,  we 
at  last  remembered  that  a  medium 
of  communication  might  perhaps, 
be  found  by  talking  £atin.     This 
experiment  afforded  some  relief  to 
the  embarrassment  under  which  we 
had  hitlierto  labored  ;  but  thfe  dif. 
ference  of  pronunciation  still  plac* 
ed  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
>«ray  of   our   conversation.      The 
good  man  spoke  L&tin  with  con- 
siderable fluency    (for,  in  foreign 
education,  academical  students  are 
taught  to  speak  as  well  as  write  the 
dead  languages),  while  I  expressed 
myself  but  imperfectly,  never  hav- 
ing   had    occasion,    excepting    in 
the  schools  of  Oxford,  to  use  that 
tongue. 

•«  We  supped  with  this  worthy 
family  on  water-gruel  (which  sup- 
plied the  place  of  soup),  and  on 
trout  caught  in  the  neighbouring 
streams;  to  which  were  added 
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boiled  eggs  and  fried  Irrer.     Ouc 
drink  was  thtf  wine  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  repast  concluded  with  a. 
glass  of  Lunelle,  a  bottle  of  which 
was  brought  out  in  honor  of  the 
English  guests.     Every  thing  was 
given  with  such  good  will  and  cor- 
dial hospitality,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  be  pleased — chough  I 
must  confess,  that,  having  traveled 
all  day  -without  gating,  I  should 
have  considered  a  more- substantial 
meal  as  better  suited  to  the  keen- 
ness of  my  appetite.     Before"^  we 
left  the  table,  die  minister  pronoun- 
ced with  a  solemn  tone  a  prayer  in 
German,  answering,  as  1  suppose^ 
to  our  grace.    We  then  adjourned 
to  another  room,  where*  our  land- 
lord entertained  us  with  a  domestic 
concert.    The  good  minister  play- 
ed the  violin,  and  his  wife  the  harp- 
sichord.    They  were  accompanied 
by  the  voices  of  their  female  ser- 
vants,   two    pretty    young    girls, 
dressed  in  the  cosiume  of  the  coun- 
try, who,  being  uiiable  to  read  tlie 
notes,  kept  time  by  die  motion  of 
their  fingers.     The  music,  also  the 
composition  of  our  host,  was  wild 
and  simple  :  and  it  was  witli  great 
truth  I  assured  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  who  offered  many  apologies 
for  the  poverty  of  this  entertain- 
'ment,  that  I  prefened   it    to   the 
finest    efforts  of   studied    skill.-*— 
After  listening  some  time  to  this 
music,  we  retired  to  a  very  coip- 
fortable  bedchamber,  and  slept  so 
soundly   thut   we   never    heard  a 
violent  storm  which  raged  during 
die  night.  > 

"  This  day  was  passed  in  a  most 
agreeablQ^  manner.  After  enjoying 
the  'novelty  and  grandeur  of  the 
sublime  scenery  whicli  \^e  had  visir- 
ed  in  the  morning,  we  experienced 
an  equal  pleasure  from  the  society' 
of  the  good  people  whose  guests 
we  became 'in  the  evening :  their 

plain 
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ttem  but  hearty  welcome,  their 
liomelf  but  plentiful  board,  and 
their  good-hum6ured  attempts  to 
please,  afforded  an  mcidem  so  new 
and  so  interesting  that  I  set  it  down 
among  the  most  agreeable  occur- 
rences of  my  tour. 

•*  Wednesday,  Sept,  8. — I  rose 
at  half  past  five  o'clock,  and  walk- 
ed to  the  foot  of  the  Stoubbach, 
which  falls  from  a  vast  height 
directly  opposite  the  parsonage  of 
Laiiterbrunen.  The  rain  which  fell 
during  the^night  had  increased  its 
waters,  but  it  wus  still  far  ^om 
being  in  high  beauty. 

<•  On  returning,  I  fbnnd  the 
minister  and  his  family  ready  to 
receive  us.  After  breakfasting 
with  diese  excellent  people,  and  ex- 
pressing dur  gratitude  fbr  the  hos- 
pitable reception  which  they  had 
afforded  us,  we  mounted  again  our 
Bttle  cart,  and  continued  our  route 
towards  Grindenwald.  It  rained 
tery  hard  this  morning  |  and  as 
our  conveyance  was  uncovered^we 
were  obliged  to'  depend  on  our 
great  coats  and  umbrellas  for 
shelter  against  the  wef.  We  tra- 
versed again, ereat  part  of  the 
toad  which  we  had  passed  the  pre- 
ceding day.  At  length  we  crossed 
a  wild  rustic  bridge,  and,  taking 
tlie  other  bank  of  the  river,  began 
to  ascmid  the  hills  which  lead  to 
Grindenwald.  The  country  con- 
tinned  to  display  the  same  features  ; 
but  the  road  was  steeper,  and  the 
mountains  became  more  wild,  lofty, 
and  majestic.  After  traveling  for 
some  time,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
glaciers,  the  white  color  of  which 
was  beautifully  contrasted  with  the 
deep  green  of  the  fir  trees  vdiich 
surround  them  on  all  sides. 


**  We  arrived-  at  GrindenwaU 
abont  eleven  o'clock.  The  inn  b 
small,  and  iH  every  respect  but 
little  superior  to  the  cottage  of  a' 
peasant.  After  we  bad  earen  of 
the  refreshments  which  we  broaght 
with  us  f  for  nothing  was  to  be  had 
in  this  miserable  auderge)^  we  walk- 
ed to  see  the  glaciers  ;  bat  the 
rain  continued  to  fall  with  sodi 
violence,  that  we  were  prevented 
eidier  from  ascending  or  staying 
long  near  these  mountains  of  ice. 
Thongh  the  road  which  leads  to 
Grmoenwald  is  wonderful)  y  strik- 
ing, and  truly  magnificent,  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  the  valley 
itself  deserves  the  reputation  whic^ 
it  almost  universally  possesses.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Chamouny, 
which  I  have  already  described : 
nor  are  the  glaciers  of  Grinden- 
wald near  so  large  or  so  beaotifiil  as 
those  of  Chamouny. 

♦*  At  three  o'clock  we  recom* 
Inenced  our  journey,  in  spite  of  tha 
torrents  of  rain,  which  were  inces- 
sant ;  and,  passing  over  the  same 
ground,  amved  at  Utersee  above 
seven  in  the  evening.  Wc  thns 
completed  this  little  tour /to  the 
mouhtains  in  perfect  safety,  after 
traveling  for  two  days  in  an  un- 
steady cart  on  the  brink  of  preci* 
pices.  Mrs*  L.  was,  as  yon  mxf 
imagine,  much  alarmed ;  but  the 
lad  who  drove  us  was  extremely 
careful ;  and,  whenever  he  saw  feaf 
depicted  in  her  face,  he  cried  out» 
m  a  tone  of  voice  which  inspiied 
confidence*  *  N'tftws  pas  peur,  na- 
dame*.*  This  broken  s^tenc^ 
of  French  was  all  he  could  speak 
in  that  langua^;  but  he  seoacd 
very  proud  oi  being  able  even  to 


*  He  should  hare  said 
fbr  fear/ 


M'oycs  pas  peur'«»<  Be  aoi  aArai^V^  tl^rt  n  a»  cante 
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say  so  macbi  smd  was  extremely 
anxious  to  remove  .every  cause  for 
alarm.'  We  w^re  much  pleased 
with  his  naivet^y  his  skill,  and  his 
good-humor. 

**  At  Utersee  we  found  a  com- 
fortable little  inn;  and,  after  chan- 
ging our  wet  clothes,  sat  down  to  a 
clean,  simple,  plentiful  supper. 
Our  bed,  uiough  not  decked  out 
with  the  ornaments  of  a- Parisian 
hotel,. was  excellent :  but  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder  and  Uj^htnLng» 
which  shook  the  very  foundation 
of  this  wood*built  house,  rendered 
sleep  impossible.  The  noise  of  this 
storm  continued  during  the  whole 
of  th^  night. 

«  Thursday,  Sept.  9. — ^I  intend- 
ed  to  haye  risen  at  five  o'clock  this 
momtngt  in,  order  to  pav  a  visit  to 
the  lake  of  Bricntz,  wnich  is  not 
far  distant,  previously  to  the  intend- 
ed embarkation  on  our  return  ta 
Thun.    The  excessive  rain,  which 
continued,     made    me    give    up, 
though  with  treat  reluctance,  the 
execution  of  this  project  :   and  I 
almost  feared,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  clouds,  that   we  should  be 
detained  all  day  at  Utersee.     At 
nine    the    weather    unexpectedly 
cleared  up,  and  we  set  out  for  the 
Welter  side  in  the  cart  which  had 
taken  us  to   Grindenwald.      The 
'honest  lad  who  drove  us,  tJiough 
dismissed  the  preceding  night  with 
the  payment  of  his  carriage  and  a 
fee  to  himself,  came  unsolicited  in 
,the  morning  with  his  cart,  and  in- 
sistcd  on  conveying  us  to  (what  he 
conceived  the    extremity    ot    the 
world)  the    mouth    of    the   Isike 
which  separates  the  wild  country 
of  which  he  is  an  inhabiiant  from 
the  rest  of  Swiwzerland.     On  Kiriv- 
inii^  at  the  place  where  it  is  usual  to 
embark,  we  foimd  that  the.  w?nd, 
which  raged  with  violence  during 
'  ihe  night,  had  abated ;  and,  firing 


a  boat  similar  to  that  inr  wfacdb'Wr 
had  made  the  passage  before,  we 
ventured  to  set  out.      We   were- 
rowed  by  two  men,  and  by  a  fine 
Toung  woman,  who  was  not  the 
least  active  of  the  three.     When 
we  bad  traversed  about  half  the 
lake,  the  weather  again  changed— 
the     rain,    thunder,    and    light* 
ning  returned ;  and  our  condac- 
tors,  apprehending  a  storm  (for 
storms  are  bodi  frequent  and  dan- 
gerous on  this  water),  pushed  to  tjiar 
nearest  shore  with  great   energy 
and  apparent  alarm.    We  reachea 
the  land  in  safety ;  and  after  vre- 
had  waited    about  half  an  hour 
under  the  shelter  of  a  fisherman's 
hut,  the  stoVm  abated.    We  ven-^ 
tured  to  embark  a  second  umfii 
and  arrived  at  Thun  at  two  o'clock. 
We  here  took  some  slight  refresh- 
ment, and, getting  into  ourcorbeille 
(which  we  had  left  at  this  place)^ 
proceeded  on  our  journey  hi  spite 
of  the  rain  and  thunder,  which 
continued  to   prevail,   and^  found 
ourselves  at  Berne  before  seven  In 
the  evening.     We  were  agreeably' 
surprised  at  finding  at  the  inn  some 
English  friends ;  with  whom,  after 
dinner  (the  weather  having  again 
'become    favorable),    we    strolled 
about  the  town,  and  admired  the 
beautiful  view  which  presents  itself 
from  the  platform  or  terrace .  near 
the  cathedral. 

"  Friday,  Sept.  10.— We  set  out 
this  morning  at  half  past-  eight 
o'clock,  and  arrived  about  twelve 
at  a  little  village,  where  our  horses 
were  allowed  to  bait.  •  The  neces- 
sity of  allowing  some  hours  daily 
for  this  purpose  is  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  circumstances  attend- 
in;r  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  The 
drivers,*  or  vo'tturicr»y  h;\ve  iilso 
mucl\  of  the  Gerr-Kin  chai-acterj 
and  tht\  always  c /strive  to  reach 
the  place  wiiere  the/  purpose  mak- 
ing 
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tnga  ha]t  exactly  at  noon,  at  which 
precise  time  of  day  they  are  certain 
of  finding  a  hot  dinner  ready , 
dressed  at  the  inn :  and  it  is  impost 
sible  to  persuade  them  to  proceed, 
till  they  have  made  their  meal  in 
plenty, vswallo wed  their,  quota  of 
wine,  and  smoked  their  usual  quan- 
tity^ of  tobacco.  When  1  first  set 
out  on  this  expedition  I  endeavour- 
ed to  make  some  changes  in^tHts 
daily  routine  ;  but  I  soon  disco- 
vered how  vain  were  all  remon- 
strances ;  and  in  future  snb(nitted 
(1  cannot  say  very  willingly)  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  my  plans 
were  dreadfully  retarded. 

**,The  country  through  which 
we  passed  this  morning  was  rich, 
and  well  cultivated  ;  but  it  appear- 
md  flat  and  tame  to  our  eyes,  after 
the  wild  and  majestic  scenery  which 
presented  it  sell  on  the  road  to 
Grind  enwald. 

«  We  failed  not  to  stop  at  Hin- 
delbranch,  to  see,  in  the  church  of 
that  village,  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  madame  Langhams,  executed 
by  NahU  The  history  of  the  tomb 
is  this  .•—The  artist  being  employ, 
ed  to  ^rect  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  distinguished  magistrate 
of  Berne,  who  was  buried  in  the 
parish,  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
nouse  cf  the  clergyman,  where  h* 
experienced  the  utmost  kindnesg  and  - 
hospitiiHty.  During  Kis  residence 
there,  the  young,  beauiiful,'  and 
virtuous  wife  of  this  gentleman 
died  in  cliild-bcd.  Prompted  by 
the  recollection  of  the  favors  which 
he  had  received  in  tlie  family,  and 
moved  by  the  sorrow  to  which  it 
became  the  victim  in  consecjiience 
of  this  sudden  and  melancholy 
.  event,  *  M.  Nahl  determined  to  re» 
.  cord  his  own  gratitude  and  thfe 
merit  of  his  benefactress  in  a  tomb 
worthy  of  her  whom  he  deplored. 
He  left  unfinished  the  splendid  task 


which  had  brought  him  hither»  and 
devoted  his  vfrhole  time  to  the  mo- 
nument in  honor  of  madame 
Langhams,  which  was  accordingly 
completed.-T-The  design  is  admira- 
ble :  the  stones  of  the  grave  appear 
as  broken,  and  the  figure  of  this 
lady,  executed  with  ^reat  art,  is 
seen  bursting  with  her  child,  at  the 
day  of  judgement,  from  the tomb» 
which  still  half  detains  her.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  thought ;  but 
the  execution,  tliough  very  fiaie,did 
not  quite  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tion which  T  had  formed  m  conse- 
quence of  the  great  renown  which 
this  monument  has  obtained. 

"  After  we  had  consumed  the 
usual  time  at  our  baiting-place, 
well  called  by  the  coachman-  £f 
difidef  or  dining  time,  we  continued 
our  route,  and  reached  Langenthal 
at  six — a  pretty,  clean  village— 
where  we  found  a  neat  dnd  con^ 
fortable  inn  at  the  sign  of  the  GoK 
den  Lion.  / 

«  The  conntt7  through  which  we 
traveled  this  evening  was  well 
wooded  and  highly  cultivated,  but 
fiat  and  uninteresting.  The  pea- 
sants' hovses  presented  every  ap- 
pearance of  plenty  and  real  com- 
fort. Equality  seems  actually  to 
exist  in  this  country :  no  lordly  os- 
tentatious mansion  interrupts  the 
tranquil  scene,  and  no  half-ruined 
cottage*  marks  die  residence  of 
wretchedness.  Generally  speaking, 
the  canton  df  Berne  reminds  me  of 
England — with  this  exeeption  only, 
that  in  the  former  there  ar^few,  if 
any,  gentlemen's  houses.  Between 
berne  and  Langenthal  (a  distance 
of  thirty  miles),  I  iaw  but  one 
mansion ;  and  that  belonged  to  the 
ancient  family  of  B'Erlach,,  long 
at  the  head  of  the  magistracy  S 
Berne. 

**  Saturday,  Sept.  If,— We  set 
Outf  in  bad  weatbcri  this  mornings 
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for  Lucerne  j  into  the  canton  of 
vrhich  name  we  soon  afterwards  en- 
tered. The  poverty  and  dirt  of 
the  inhabitants  marked  the  h'mits, 
aft.d  would  have  proved  our  4rrival 
iii  a  catholic  country,  without  the 
crosses,  churches,  and  burying- 
grounds  covered  with  colored  cru». 
ctfixes,  which  we  met  with  at  everjr 
mile. 

**  After  a  tiresome  stage,  we 
reachedattwelvethewretched,little, 
priest-ridden  town  of  Sursee ;  in 
which,  amidst  filth,  tvretchedness, 
and  gloomy  solitude,  a  splendid 
church  riiises  its  insulting  head. 

. "  After  in  vain  attempting  to 
breakfast,  for  every  thing  which 
was  brought  us  at  the  inn  was/oo 
disgustingly  bad  to  be  eaten,  and 
waiting  with  as  much  pktience  as 
we  could  comm;lnd  \vhile  our 
coachman  devoured  his  usual  din- 
ner, we  continued  our  route,  not- 
withstanding the  rain,  which  fell  in 
torrents,  and  arrived  at  Lucerne 
about  seven  in  the  evening.  On 
our  road,  soon  after  leaving  Siir- 
sae,  we  passed  by  the  Lac  de  Sem- 
pach,  a  small  lake,  which  ^appear- 
ed,  as  far  as  I  conld  judge  from 
viewing  it  in  such  unfavorable 
weatJier,  to  possess  many  beauties. 
It  is  also  celebrated  for  a  great 
battle  fougkt  near  its  banks. 

"  At  Lucerne  we  had  the  plea- 
sure oP  meeting  two  English  gen- 
tlemen whom  we  had  known  at 
Paris,  and  from  them  first  learned 
the  insurrection  which  had  just 
taken  place  in  the  snialler  cantons, 
and  which  was  rapidly  spreading 
itself  over  tlie  rest  of  Switzerland. 
The  inn  was  crowded, — the  town 
being  filled  with  military ;  and  the 
Only  lodgmgs  we  could  procure 
Were  wretchedly  bad. 

•f  Sunday,  Sept.  12.  —  After 
breakfast  we  proceeded,  ta  seethe 
curiosities  of  the  place.     We  at- 
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tended  high  mass  at  the  cathedral 
of  Lucerne,  and  were  much  en- 
tertained, both  with  the  harmony 
of  the  music  and  the  tawdry  pomp 
of  the  ceremony.  In  returning, 
we  visited  the  three coveredbridges, 
each  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
paintings  —  particularly  that  •  over 
the  Reuss.  On  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented •  La  Danse  de  Mort.'  This 
is  a  strange  conceit  of  the  painter, 
who,  mingling  the  most  farcical 
with  the  most  serious  ideas,  has 
drawn  a  caricature  of  persons  of 
all  descriptions,  of  all  ages,  and 
of  all  professions,  overtaken  by  the 
unexpected,  unpitying,  and  undis-  > 
criminating  hand  of  Death.  Tlie 
ambitious  statesman,  the  powder- 
ed beau,  the  lawyer  and  the  dan- 
cing master,  the  prude  and  the  flirt, 
the  grey-headed  sage  and  the 
beardless  boy,  the  venerable  ma- 
tron and  the  lively  coquette,  the 
half-starved  miser  and  the  pam- 
pered prodigal,  tlie  soldier  and  the. 
politician,  the  author  and  the  me- 
chanic—each  of,  these  characters, 
has  his  place  in  this  picture,  an- 
rosted  by  Death,  armed  with  his 
siihe. 

"  The  church  of  the  Jesuits  was 
the  next  object  of  *our  attention. 
It  is  rich,  and  of  good  architec- 
ture. Only  two  brothers  of  the  order 
now  remain. 

«  From  the  Jesuits  we  ph)ceeded 
to  general  Pfyffer's,  where  we  ask- 
ed permission  to  se^  his  celebrated. . 
models.  This  venerable  gentle- 
man, who  for  many  years  took  a 
pleasure  in  himself  explaining  his 
ingenious  contrivance,  is  now  of 
too-advanced  an  age  to  exercise  m 
person  this  species  of  hospitaUcy ; 
but  a  servant  deputed  by  him  gave 
us  a  very  satisfactory  account.  Fhe 
wholJe  of.  the  little  cantons,  and  the 
Alps  which  surround  them,  are  ac- 
curately described  in  this  design  ; 
At  every 
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and  the  mountain  Rig  rises  majes- 
tically from  its  banks. 

*^  As  the  wind  was  .high,  and 
night  approached)  I  found  myself 
cold  in  my  uncovered  boat>  and 
determined  to  perform  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey  on  foot,  I  ac- 
cordingly 'made  to  shore  when 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  Zug, 
and  walked  along  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  in  a  beautiful  path  bordered 
with  lofty  trees,  till  I  reached  the 
towU)  where  I  arrived  about  half 
jpast  six  in  the  evening.  Here  I 
found  Mrs.  L.  already  arrived  5 
who  had  proceeded  in  our  corbe'dle 
from  Lucerne  to  this  place  by  rhe 
straight  road,  not  having  ventured 
to  accompany  mein  this  interesting 
but  fatiguing, tour. — I  ivas  highly 
satisfied  with  my  excursion,  having 
in  ©ne  day  visited  several  of  the 
most  striking  scene>  of  the  little 
cantons,  and  jseen,  among  other 
objects  of  great  curiosity,  the 
justly-celebrated  Aloys  Riding. 

<*  Zug  is  a  small  neat  town,  and 
is  only  distinguished  by  being  the 
capital  of  the  canton,  and  by  being 
surrounded  by  walls, — a  protection 
which  no  other  place  in  tJiis  neigh- 
bourhood possesses. 

««  Tuesday,  Sept.  14. — After  a 
violent  dispute  with  our  landlord, 
who,  even  in  this  retired  spot,  had 
learnt  the  arts  of  imposition,  -we 
proceeded  ,pn  our  journey.  On 
leaving  Zug,  we  drove  for  some 
t jme-  suong  a  cross-roa<l,  and  were 
spon  in  sight  of  the  river  Reuss ; 
on  the.  bank  of  which  we  traveled 
till  wc  came  to  Brengarten,  where 
we  stopped  to  bait  our  horses. 

".Brengarten  is  a  small  and  not 
\jtry  bandsopie  town^  filled  with 
rhurches  and  corvents.  We  found 
the  place  jn  a  ?f*te  of  great  gaiety 
£ind  niirili^  ..as  th^  inhabitants  were 
cekbrati^jg  one  of  tjieir  T\x%l\cf^ies. 
Several  houses  were  thrown  open, 


where  the  peasants  were  dancing 
waltzes  with  great  spirit.  Tlwr 
nen  wear  large  ifomid  hats  and 
long  coats-t  Ae  women,  short  pet- 
ticoats, and  straw  hats  ornamented 
^Vith  colored  ribands.  Their  hair 
is  dressed  in  a  long  narrow  plait, 
which  falls  almost  to  their  feet. 

«  About  three  o'clock  we  left 
this  town,  and  continued  our  jour- 
ney, passing  through  a  rich  and 
fertile  countrv.  We  met  on  the 
road  a  coips  of  armed  insurgents, 
who  had  flowers  and  a  eockade  of 
black  and  red  riband  in^ their  hats. 
From  them  we  experienced  no  in- 
terruption ;  but  as  we  approached 
a  little  town  in  possession  of  the 
peasants,  a  sentinel  appeared  befoie 
the  gate,  and  inquired  who  we 
were:  we  answered  *  English,'  and 
were  instantly  allcwed  to  pass. 

**  We  reached  Baden'  early  in  die 
evening,  and  on  our  anival  fbuod 
the  town  in  the  greatest  confiision  i 
it  was  filled  with  armed  men: 
troops  entered  the  place  every  mo- 
ment: military,  pueparations  were 
making,  drums  beatingv6tc.  Mrs. L* 
was  alarmed  at  these  warlike  sym- 
ptoms, and  wished  toleavetiie  town ; 
but  on  sending  my  servant  to  an 
old,  respectable,  soldierlike  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  to. command,  we 
received  such  assurances  of  safety 
and  protection  as  determined  us  to 
folloiv  our  first  intention,  of  passmg 
the  night  here  ;  and  accordingly 
we  took  up  our  quarters  at  £» 
Balances,  a  good  and  comfortable 
inn. 

**  While  our  slipper  was  prepar- 
ing we  took  a  pleasant  walk  on  the 
bank  of  therivdi"  Limmat,  which 
flows  at  the  foot  of  this  town.  The 
road  to  the  Baths  of  Baden  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  but  the  tillage 
where  they  stand  is  dall  and  dirty. 
We  bbserved,  as  we  walked  along. 
the  little  army  of  insurgents  wfaidi 

we 
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we  had  met  in  the  morning  winding 
round  a  hill,  pn  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  pn  its  way  to  Zurich.— 
A-propos :  we  have  been  prevented 
from  visiting  that  city  and  its  {oele- 
brated  lake  by  the  state  of  siege  in 
which  the  former  is  placed.  No 
person,  we  are  told,  is  at  present 
allowed  to  enter  the  walls.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  circumstance,  and 
will  render  our  tour  imperfect; 
bul»  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
adv^tage  of  seeing  the  country  at 
this  interesting  moment,  and  of 
witnessing  the  orave,  dignified,  and 
orderly  exertions  of  the  Swiss,  in 
the  holy  cause  of  liberty  and  na« 
tional  independence.  I  greatly  fear 
that  they  will  be  the  victims  of  their 
courage :  the  present  struggle  will 
form  a  pretext  to  France  to  inter- 
fere ;  and  the  consequence  will  be 
the  loss  of  what  little  freedom  they 
now  retain.  Whether  their  efForu 
be  or  be  not  politically  wise,  time 
only  can  decide ;  but  every  friend 
of  humanity  must  commend  the 
principle  from  wiiich  they  arise ; 
and  the  Swiss  may  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Addison, 

'  T  is  not  io  mortals  to  command  success  ; 
But  we  11  do  more,  Sempronius, — 
We  'li  deserve  it.' 

"  Wednesday,  Sept.  15. — ^Not- 
withstanding tl;e  military  prepara* 
rations  of  ue  preceding  everiing, 
the  night  passed  tranquilly  away. 

«<  We  set  out  again  at  half  past 
eight  o'clock  this  morning  ;  and, 
alter  traveling  for  about  two  hoars, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  over  a  new 
bridge^r— the  old  one  having  been 
burned  by  the  French  in  their  first 
invasion.  This  celebrated  river 
has  not  (at  least  at  this  spot)  any 
thing  very  particular  to  distinguish 
it :  It  is  not  so  wide  as  the  Thames : 
nor  did  we  &id  the  country  through 
which  we  traveled  this  morning 


very  picturesque :  it  is  generally 
laid  out  in  com.  We  cfined  at  a 
si^all  hm  (a  kind  of  farmhouse) 
about  half  way  between  Baden  and 
SchafFhousen. 

*«^  At  half  past  three  o'clock  wc 
set  out  again,  and  in  about  an 
hour's  time  came  in  sight  of  the  fall 
of  the  Rhine,  which  we  saw  to 
great  advantage  from  a  field  which 
nearly  fronts  this  beaiitiful  objecti^ 
After  contemplating  for  some  time 
this  far-famed  waterfall,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  SchafFhousen,  where  we 
arrived  early  in  die  evening. 

*<  Scha£Fhousen  is  an  old  ugly 
town,  and  possesses  nothing  worthy 
of  notice  but  its  romantic  situation ; 
yet  few  places  are  better  known,  in 
consequence  of  itJj  vicinity  to  the 
celebrated  cataract.  The  latter 
fully  answered  my  expectations: 
but  as  I  intend  to  visit  it  with  par- 
ticular attention  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, I  do  not  at  present  enter  into  a 
minute  account. 

"  Thursday,  Sept.  16.— We  rose 
at  six  o'clock,  and  after  breakfast 
continued  our  joamey . 

«  We  were  conveyed  in  the  car- 
riage of  our  voUurler  to  a  valley 
adjoining  the  Fall  of  the  Rhine. 
We  then  descended,  and  proceeded 
on  foot  (accompanied  by  a  hquaU 
dc  /r/tf.v,  whom'  I  bad  hired  as  ^ 
ciceroniy  and  brought  with  me  from 
SchafFhousen).  to  examine  this  won- 
derful fall  in  several  di  Cerent  diret- 
tions,  every  one  of  which  presents 
distinct  beauties. — After  viewing  it 
in  front  and  on  one  side,  I  crossed 
in  a  boat  to  the -village  of  Lauffen, 
and,  mounting  to  a  kind  of  sum- 
mer- house  placed  on  an  eminence, 
saw  it  to  great  advantage  from 
above.  The  sun  shone  directly 
upon  the  water,  and  produced  » 
finely-colored  rainbow,  which  add- 
ed not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

M3  "The 
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«  Th«  eastle  of  Laiitreni  also  A 
,  romantic  object,  stands  neat  the 
•Qjnmer-hoiise-  where  i  was  placedi 
•  ^«  After  t  h^d  sufficiently  enjoy- 
ed  this  i5oint  of  view,  I  descended 
|0  a* Httfe*  pbitfoiTn  erected  for  the 

fmrpdse,  where  I  was  so  near  the 
all  as  to  b#  able  to  touch  the  water,  . 
and'was  \e^tted  by  its-  spray.  The 
frospect  h€t«  was  so  magnificently  • 
striking,  that  I  could  scarcely  per*, 
suade  myself  to  go  away,  and  te 
join  Mrs.  L.,  who  waited  for  me 
^not  without  some  uneasiness)  on 
me  other  side  of  the  rirer..  In 
crossing  again  the  water  (which 
runs  with  vast  rapidity),  I  ventur- 
ed to  row  very  near  the  ifall,  and 
was  more  and  more  astonished  by 
llie  erandeur  of  the  scene.  On 
yeacning  the  land  I  got  into  the 
0drMUf  and,  dismissing  my  guide, 
kfe  unwillingly  this  charming  land- 
scape. 

**  We  continued  for  some  time  to 

.  travel  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine> 
and  breakfasted  at  a  little  dirty  vil- 
lage bdonging  to  the  emperor. 
Aner  one  of  those  jone  pauses  with 
whi^h  my  tw/wrifr  often  puts  my 
l^adence  to  the  trial,  we  recom- 
menced our  journey,  and  arrived 
two  hours  afterwards  at  a  very 
pretty  hamlet,  at  the  foot  of  which 
'BOWS  the  Rhine  in  all  its  majesty. 
In  this  place  our  coachman  insisted 
on  our  passirg  the  night,  alleging 
diat  the  inn,  though  apparently 
bad,  was  the  best  within  a  distance 
of  several  miles.  Here  we  found 
Ktthe  wretched  beds,  without  curr 
taixM,  placed  in  cavities  of  the  wall> 
and  as  few  comforts  as  it  is  'possible, 

*  to  meet  with  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  jpeople  were,  however,  civrl 
imd  hospitable,  and  .gave  us  the 
best  articles  which  fheir  cellar  and 
larder  produced — though  thitt  best 
utos  bad  indeed. 

<*  About  five  miles  before  we 


teached'  this  f^ee,  a  spot 
pointed  out  to  us  where  we  wcro 
told  that  a  small  army  of  French- 
tnen  had  durinc:  the  last  war  dvnrea 
back  twenty  thousand  Austt^flS. 
We  had  nnt  an  opportunity  ct 
Investtgating  the  truth  ef  the  w* 

ipoit. 

••*  Friday,  Sept.  IT.-^In  going 
away  rht^  morning  from  our  hio, 
^e  were*  niiich  struck  with  the 
honesty  of  our  landlady,  who  olAy 
charged  five  shillings  fer  our  din- 
ner, tea,  lodging,  and  breakfast. 

**  We  set  out  eariy,  and  travded 
through  a  pretty  and  well- wooded 
country,  in  a  fine  wide  road,  ge« 
nerally  near  the  Rhine,  whfch  river 
we  crossed  three  or  four  times*  W« 
baited  at  a  town  in  the  FricktkaV^ 
a  country  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  emperor,  but  which,  hav- 
ing been  conquered  by  France,  has 
}>een  ceded  within  the  last  week  tai 
the  Helvetic  republic,  in'e^cchange 
for  the  Valais.  We  afterwanis 
t^ntrnued  onr  routeialong  the  other 
side  ef  the  Khin6,  till  we  caiiie  to 
Basle.*  As  we  begin  to  approach 
that  town,  we  were  much  pleased 
with  th^  neatness  of  the  houses  an4 
the  arrangement  of  the  grounds, 
which  all  bore  the  appearance  of 
wealth  and  industry. 

"  After  crossing  the  vast  bridee 
which  separates  one  part  of  Bam 
from  the  other,  we  drove  to  Les 
Trois  Rois,— an  excellent  mn,  the 
windows  of  which  command  the 
Rhine.  We  obtained  here  »dean, 
large,  and  comfortable  apartment^ 
which  enjoyed  the  full  prospect  of 
the  river ;  and  diough  the  price  was 
exorbitant,  we  felt  no  incUnatioa  tp 
complain. 

**  There  k  sdso  in  this  house  a 
'toom  of  gnat  extent,  with  iseveial 
windows  and  a -balcony  opening'oo 
the  Rhine,  in  which  npretmrna 
iHRidred  persona  can  sit  down  to 
diaaer. 
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dinner.  It  is  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  table  d^Ute^  .or  ordinary, 
which  is  here  said  to  be  elegantly- 
served.  I  could  not  judge  of  its 
merits,  as  we  preferred  dining  in 
dar  own  chamber.— The  ladies  of 
the  continent  often  appear  at  public 
tables  in  Switzerland,  and  I  have 
imown  some  fe^  English  ladies 
follow  their  example ;  hut  the  ge- 
nerality of  our  countrywomen 
avoid  a  society  which  necessarily 
must  be  mixed  and  uncertain.  For 
cingle  men^  I  am  told  these  tables 
afford  an  aereeable  resource. 

«  Saturday,  Sept.  18.— After 
4>reakfasc  this  morning,  we  set  out 
to  see  the  town  and  its  curiosities. 
We  first  visited  M.  de  Michel's 
collection  of  pictures  and  prints. 
The  former  are  well  chosen,  many 
of  them  being  chefs^ePauvres ;  the 
latter  are  jusuy  celebrated.  We 
bought  here  severaP  prints  of  the 
iSwiss  costumes,  or  national  dresses; 
a  likeness  of  Bonaparte,  and  one 
of  Aloys  Reding.  M.  d^  Michel 
and  his  partners  received  us  with 
great  politeness  and  attention. 

"  We  next  saw  the  famous  and 
original  picture  of  *  La  Danse  de 
Mort.'  It  has  still  marks  of  great 
merit;  but  beings  neglected,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  situated  in  a 
kind  of  rope,  yard,  is  rapidly  falling 
into  decay. 
♦  «  We  ^en  went  to  the  cathedral, 
and  saw  there  the  tomb  of  Eras- 
mus, which  consists  of  a  simple 
stone,  on  which  an  inscription  in^ 
honor  of  his  memory  is  engraved. 
We  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
church,  and  had  fromthis  eminence 
a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  church  is  gloomy^ 
and  possesses  no  particular  beauty. 
The  terrace  adjoining,  which  forms 
die  public  w^k,  commands  a 
pretty,  but  not  an  extensive  pro- 
iwcu  We  saw  in  the  cathiedeal  t^ 


room  where  the  famous  con  icil  of 
Basle  w:is  holden»  and  that  in  whidi 
the  exercises  of  die  university  are 
perfofmed- 

*•  We  next  repaired  to  the  public 
■  librar)',  and  its  contents  were 
shown  us  with  much  politeness  by 
one  of  the  professors.  Some  excel- 
lent pictures  by  Holbein  are  here 
preserved,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
original  designs,  the,  subjects  of 
which  are  tlie  costumes  or  dresses 
of  his  day.  By  these  it  appears 
that  the  ladies  of  the  present  age 
are  not  more  liberal  in  the  display  ; 
of  their  charms  than  were  their 
sage  predecessors. — The  profe«or 
likewise  showed  us  some  of  the  . 
books  first  printed.  We  were 
much  surpiised  at  finding  the  types 
equal  to  tlie  best  of  the  present  day. 
We  were  gratified  with  the  sight  <if 
the  proces-^erhal  oP  the  council  of 
Basle,  taken  on  paper.  This  cu-^ 
rious  document  proves  to  demon- 
stration diat  the  invention  of  pa- 
per took  place  some  years  sooner 
than  is. generally  imagined. — ^We 
likewise  saw  several  letters  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Erasmus,  as  also 
'his  will.  I^ere  was  likewise  a 
curious  copy  of  his  work  on  « Fojlyi* 
with  sketches  in  the  margin  by 
Holbein. — ^The  librarian  had  the 
kindness  to  show  us,  ii)  addition  to 
these^  a  collection  of  medals,  seals, 
&y.  We  then  walked  through  the 
library,  which  is  large,  and  appa- 
rently well  chosen. 

«*  We  returned  to  dinner  at  four 
o'clock,  and,  fatigued  with  the 
exertions  of  the  morning,  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  our  iiui. 

"  Sunday,  Sept.  19. — We  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey,  taking  the 
road  by  die  valley  of  Delmont 
and  the  aperture  called  Fieri  e 
Purtuis. 

**  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a 
Tomantic  and  picturesque  country 
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on  the  bank  of  the  river  Birsch, 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains.  As 
^^e  advanced,  the  plain  became 
nitcrower  and  nairower,  and  the 
hill^  iapproached  each  other.  We  ■ 
then  entered  the  fertile  valley  of 
Lauffen,  which  is  encompassed  with 
rocks  covered  with  oak  and  other 
trees  ;  and  soon  after  arrived  at  the 
town  of  that  nkme,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  bishop  of  Basle,  and 
now  to  the  French  republic."  Here 
we  stopped,  as  usual,  to  rest  our 
borses,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  some  English  acquaint- 
ance, who  were  going  to  Basle,  and 
were,  like  ourselves,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  voiiurier.  After  a  delay 
of  three  hours  we  were  allowed  to 
proceed;  and  passed  through  a 
very  striking  country,  till  we  reach- 
ed the  beautiful,  rich,  and  justly- 
celebrated  valley  of  Delmont.  We 
traveled  during  the  whole  day 
along  a  narrow  but  good  road, 
bounded  by  rocks  which  were  co- 
vered to  the  very  summit  with  fir 
trees.     . 

"  The  valley  of  Delmont  is  pic-* 
turesque  beyond  description,  and 
would  have  fotmed  a  subject 
worthy  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine. The  town  of  the  same 
name  (which  stands  a  little  out  of 
the  hii^hv  road)  is  uncommonly 
neat  and  pretty.  "^There  is  a  general 
appearance  of  comfort  ana  inde- 
pendenpe.  I  never  saw  a  small 
place  so  completely  possessed  of  all 
which  can  be  looked  for  in  a  tran- 
quil/ spot  of  this  sort.  The  church 
is  handsome,  and  tne  c't^drvant  epi- 
scopal palace  (now  converted  into 
a  workshop)  is  a  lar^e  building, 
which  must  have  been  ''n  other 
times  an  object  wot  thy  of  noticet 
We  found  a  good  supper  and  a 
clean  bed  at  the  inn  of  La  Tour 
Rouge,  the  b^ck  windows  of  w^hich 
comnia^id  a  magnificent  view  of 


the  whole  valleyt  which  we  saw  ta 
great  advantage,  tinged  with  iht- 
rays  of  the  retiring  sun. 

"  Monday,  Sept.  20 Honesty  I 

where  art  thou  to  be  found  ? — 
Even  at  the  little  inn  of  the  littk 
town  of  Delmont,  in  the  most  re- 
tired part  of  a  country  celebrated 
for  its  simplicity  and  good  faith, 
imposition  is  not  unknown.  We- 
were  waked  this  morning  by  a 
violent  noise, and  found,  on  inquiry^ 
that  it  arose  from  the  tongue  of  the 
landlady,  who  was  vociferating  her 
abuse  against  our  courier.  It 
seemed,  that,  relying  on  the  inte- 
grity which  he  supposed  to  be  pre- 
valent, in  this  quiet  little  place,  he 
had  not  made  a  previous  bargain 
for  our  accommodations ;  and  mat, 
having  resisted  the  ridiculously-ex- 
orbitant demands  which  the  good 
woman  made  in  the  morning,  he 
was  now  exposed  to  all  the  most 
oflfensive  terms  of  scurrility  which 
the  French  language  affords ;  for 
with  such  she  now  vented  her  in- 
dignation, at  th.fe  expense  of  th^ 
poor  fellow. 

'<  As  soon  as  this  important  busi- 
ness was  settled,  we  proceeded  on 
our  jouiney;  and,  after  passing 
through  two  or  three  tillages,  came 
into  that  romantic  country  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  Coxe  and  ot^ier 
travelers.  We  drove  for  severs^ 
hours  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
The  rocks,  majestic  in  height,  an^ 
ornamented  with  trees,  seemed  in 
nuny  parts  almost  to  join.  We 
found,  however,  ^mple  room  for 
the  passage  of  our  carriage  ;  and, 
not^'itnstanding  the  alarming  ao 
counts  cf  this  joprney  given  by 
several  writers,  t  do  not  imagine 
that  there  is  the  smallest  danger  ; 
and  even  Mrs.  L.,  who  is  easily 
terrified, felt  no  alarm  after  the  first 
five  minutes  had  accustomed  her  to 
so  unusual  a  rqad.    The  points  of 
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View  were  mad  and  sublime ;  and 
I  think  this  expeditioi>9  if  we  ex- 
cept the  glaciers,  equal  to  that  of 
Lauterbruaen  or  of  Grindenwald. 
Peasants  were  employed  on  every 
side  in  repairing  the  xx>ad«  which  is 
now  becoming  extremely  good. 
The  inscription  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Coxe  still  remains,  in  honor  of  the 
patriotic  .founder  of  this  passage  ; 
who  certainly  niigbt  well  say  of  it, 
that  it  was  a  work  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Romans, 

"  We  reached  about  noon  Ta- 
yannes,  or  Dachfeld  (for,  from 
the  strange  mixture  of  languages 
which  prevails  here,  every  place 
has  both  a  French  and  a  German 
name)  ;  and,  after  a  second  break- 
fast, at  a  little  inn  which  has  as- 
sumed, in  honor  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, now  the  sovereign  of 
the  country,  the  sign  of  the  Civic 
Crown,  we  set  out  again  at  three 
o'clock,  and,  having  mounted,  a 
.  hill  nearly  opposite  to  the  village 
,  where  we  had  stopped,  came  to  die 
celebrated  Pierre  Pifrtuis.  . 

**  The  accounts  generally  given 
of  this  opening  are  so  extravagant, 
that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
what  1  now  saw  was  the  place  de- 
^scribed.  Pierre  Purtuis  is  simply 
a  passage  of  eight  or  ten  yards 
through  a  rock  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  The  aperture 
may. have  been  made  in  some  con- 
vulsion of  Nature,  but  Art  could 
easily  have  ejected  the  same 
thing. 

«  At  the  foot  6f  this  rock  is  the 
source  of  the  river  Birs,  or  Birsch  2 
a  few  paces  from  it  the  water  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  turn  two 
wind-mills. 

"We  soon  returned  into  the 
beautiful  valley  of  St.  Jmier  ;  then 
ascended  again  $'and  shortly  after 
began  once '  more  gently  to  de- 
scend^  tlirough  a  road  vcr}r  like 


that  which  we  had  passed  in  the 
morning  ;  till,  having  approached 
the  mountain  of  Jura,  we  beheld 
the  rich  valley  near  Bieane,  the 
charming  prospect  of  which  open- 
ed suddenly  on^s,  with  tlie  Alps 
at  a  distance,  ^d  the  lake  of 
Bienne  and  the.  Isle  de  St.  Pierre 
in  front.  We  drove  to  La  Cou- 
ronne  at  Bienne,  which  is  generally 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  inns  of 
Switzerland ;  but  the  house  was  so 
crowded  with  travelers  that  we 
could  only  obtain  a, very  indifferent 
apartment. 

«  Tuesday,  Sept.  21.— We  re- 
ceived, early  this  morning,  an  in- 
vitation fromourl;widlord(  which, 
considering  the  small  dimensions' 
of  our  lodging,  we  were  very  wilU 
ing  to  accept)  to  breakfast  in  the 
salon.  We  found  *  mine  host'  in  a 
neat  parlour  orn^unented  with  Eng- 
lish prints.  He  is  a  civil,  officious, 
talkative  fellow.  He  made  a  thou- 
sand bows,  and  as  many  apologies 
for  the  badness  of  our  accommo- 
dations ;  called  me  *  milord'  at 
ever^  word  ;  cried  out  *  Vivent 
les  Anglois'  three  or  four  times  ; 
aiid  at  last  drew  out  a  large  book, 
or  record,  in  which  most  of  our 
countrymen  traveling  this  way  had 
graiitied  the  vanity  of  the  poor 
man  by  the  most  fulsome  accounts 
of  the  hospitality,  civility,  and 
comforts,  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced at'  his  liou$e.  I  was  re- 
quested to  add  my  name  to  the 
long  list  of  satisfied  guests :  not* 
having  had  any  cause  to  speak 
well  of  his  inn,  but  unwilling  xo 
refuse  his  request,  I  contented 
myself  witli  writing,  that  *  though, 
having  arriyed  at  a  moment  when 
the  house  was  full,  I  could  not 
personally  judge  of  its  merits,  I 
had  no  doubt  that  the  praises 
lavished  on  it  by  my  countrymen 
were  well  de'served.'     This  negs^ 
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ttTC  commendation  fajly  gratified 
^mj  chattering  landlord*  whOf  re- 
peeing  Again  and  again  his  rM- 
remcety  his  mUorJs,  and  his  vlvsnt  Us 
jlughisy  at  last  disappeared,  and  left 
US  to  eat  our  brevkfast  in  pence. 

"  We  aftcrwarJs  strolled  about 
the  streets  of  Bienne  9  saw  the 
great  fountain,  vrhich  supplies  the 
vhole  town  \^h  water ;  and  called 
at  Mr.  Hartman's  (the  painter), 
where  we  were  shown  some  very 
pretty  views  of  Swiss  sccneiy. 

•*  We  then  crossed  ^the  beautiful 
valk  wliich  le;Kls  from  the  town  to 
the  lake  of  Bienne,  and,  embark* 
ing  in  a  boat,s|>rocecd?d  towards 
the  Isle  de  St.  Pierre.  The  wea- 
ther was  delightful,  the  water  was 
tmooth,  and  the  sun  shone  in  all 
its  brilliance.  The  town  of  Nidaa 
on  one  sidei  and  several  pictu- 
tresque  villages  on  the  other,  with 
Bienne  behind  and  the  island  in 
front,  presented  a  deliglitful  prp- 
cpect.  After  rowing  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  spending 
that  time  most  agreeably  in  con- 
templating the  scene  around  us,  we 
landed  at  the  Isle  de  St.  Pierre ; 
and,  having  visited  the  room  where 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  passed 
tiiree  mopthe,  and  seen  the  trap- 
fioor  by  which  he  pse^  to  descend 
iirhenever  anT  pne  came  to  the 
house,  we  walked  round  the  island^ 
which  is  well  shaded  with  lofty 
oaks,  is  rich  in  vmeyards  and  other 
cultivat'on,  and  commands  several 
charming  points  of  view.  There 
is  on  one  side  of  it  a  large  summer- 
house,  where  the  neighbouring 
peasants  assemble  and  dance  on 
Sundays.  ITie  Isl?  de  St,  Pierre 
still  belongs  to  the  hospital  of  ^eme, 
and  the  canton  pt  that  name 
possesses  the  jurisdiction.  Near 
St.  Pierre  is  the*  little'  island 
which  Rousseau  peoplec^  wLih 
rabbitju 


^  We  re-einbarked  abont  one 
o'clock,  and,  after  aa  boards  pas- 
sage, landed  at  Cerlier,  a  sroall 
\  iliage  at  the  other  extremity  <^the 
lake.  We  got  directly  into  our 
corbeille,  which  wefoisad  waiting 
for  Us  (for  I  had  sent  k  forw^d 
early  in  the  morning, -by  a  road 
which  runs  at  the  side  of  the 
water),  and  proceeded  on  our 
tour. 

•♦  ^^e  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of 
the  lake  of  Bienne  beibre  we  K>and 
ourselves  on  the  bank  of  chat  of 
Neufchatcl.  We  drove  along  a 
road  exactly  similar  to  the  ovr 
which  leads  Irom  Vevay  to  Lsh- 
sanne,  and  arrived  at  Neiucfaatd  at 
half  past  four  o'clock. 

**  Neufchatel  is  a  remarkahly 
clean  well-buiit  town*  The  bouies 
are  of  stone ;  aad  the  streets  ait 
regular,  well  paved,  and  lij^ted. 
There  are  some  very  handsoBoe 
houses,  particularly  the  mansoncf 
Mons.  rorulis,  the  cckbiated 
banker. 

**  Neufchatel,  under  Prussian 
protection,  lias  happily  escaped 
all  the  dangers  of  revolatioa  ;  aad 
the  fact  is  proved  by  the  ^coetA 
appearance  of  comfort,  wealili,  smd 
independence.  No  town  in  Switz* 
erland  bears  such  evidHit  marks 
of  prosperity, 

<*  I  visited  the  town4iall.  ft  is 
a  modem  edifice,  divided  into 
several  rooms  appropriated  to 
various  public  functions.  In  oat 
of  these  are  the  pictures  of  the 
late  and  present  king  of  Prussia ; 
and  in  another,  the  portrait  of  the 

Seat  Frederic,  and  that  of  M. 
avid  de  Pnry,  the  person  who 
left  the  money  with  which  thiii 
building  was  constructed. 

««We  are  lodged  at  Let  Ba- 
lances, an  inn  the  windows  of 
which  command  the  lake  and  the 
jsurrounding  country*     This  pre- 
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mpM  b  reixieml  partical^riy  inter*- 
esting  by  ,the  magnificent  range  of 
AlpSy  which,  when  the  d^y  -i3 
clear,  are  here  seen  in  all  their  gran^ 
<leur« 

«  Wednesday,  Sept  22.— We 
lose  early,  and  continued  our  jour- 
ney en  the  ^nks  of  the  lake  of 
Keufchatel,  or  Yverdon,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  from  the  town 
of  that  name.^  The  lajce,  though 
less  extensive  than  that  of  Geneva, , 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  it ; 
but  .it  does  not  boast  such  ele- 
gant houses,  nor  such  ornamental 
grounds,  on  its  banks.  The  vine- 
yards, however,  which  line  its  bor- 
ders, are  luxuriant 

**  We  baited  our  horses  at  the 
small  town  of  St.  Aubane,  and, 
after  die  usual  delay,  proceeded  to- 
wards Yverdon ;  in  sight  of  which 
we  soon  found  ourselves. 

**  Yverdon  stands  very  beaut!-, 
fully,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake, 
and  is  approached  by  a  long  and 
regnlar  avenue  of  trees.  After 
taking  a .  considerable  circuit,  we 
drove  through  this  avenue,  and, 
fxvxung  to  the  right,  found  our- 
selves  at  La  Maison  Roug^,  a  new 
imd  comfortable  inn,  where  we 
procured  ekcellent  accommoda- 
|3ons. 

«« As  we  approached  the  town, 
^  fiiw  an  assemblage  of  peasants 
"wbo  had  been  put  in  requisition  by 
tiie  Helvetic  government  and  were 
«ow  by  force  dragged  into  its  ser- 
^cc.  I  was  told  that  they  obeyed 
this  mandate  most  unwillingly,  and 
tliat  desertions  took  place  \every 
hoar* 

"Thursday,  Sept  23.-:On ris- 
im  this  morning,  I  learned,  tha^ 
ot  the  two  hundred  recruits  whom 
I  saw  collected  the  preceding 
iugfat»  only  fifteen  remained— the 
rest  having  escaped  during  the 
^gbt.'   Tkedrom  benither/vr//;^ 


again  and  again.  It  was  all  in 
vain ;  not  a  man  could  be  found 
beyon4  tie  number  1  have  men* 
tioned.  An^  the  inhabitants  of 
Yverdon  seemed  to  rejoice  at  4 
circumstance  calculated  to  brin|^ 
to  nothing  the  already  falling 
power  of  the  gorernment  ;  the 
members  of'  which,  driven%  froni 
Zurich,  are  now  at  La'usanne. 

"  We  proceeded  early  oq  bur 
journey,  and,  passing  the  very 
rich  and  picturesque  valley  of 
Orbe,  continued  our  route  towards 
Geneva, — ^taking  a  cross  but  excel- 
lent road.  As  we  traveled  along, 
we  met  on  every  side  the  deserting 
peasants  returning  with  their  arms 
to  their  respective  villages.  I  con- 
versed with  several  of  chem,  and 
found  they  did  not  conceal  their 
hatred  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was 
attempted  thus  against  their  will  to^ 
make  them  fight. 

**  We  rested  our  usual  number  of 
hours  at  a  small  town  called  Cos- 
soney,  where  we  made  a  very  b^d 
breakfast,  in  a  miserable  mn. 

««  Continuing  our  route  after 
this  delay,*  we  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  saw  on 
our  left  the  delightfor  valley  ah4 
distant  spires  of  Lausanne.  We' 
avoided  entering  the  latter  town^ 
on  account  of  its  present  political 
state,  and,  sending  our  courier  for 
the  Englidi  carriage  which  we  had 
left  there,  took  the  nearest  road  to 
Geneva,  and  went  straight  to 
Rolle,  wh^e  we  arrived  alK>ut  six 
in  the  evening. 

"  Our  coachman  drove  us  to  La 
Couronne,  where  we  found  a' land- 
lord who  sppke  English  uncom- 
monly well.  From  this  address 
we  nattered  ourselves  that  we 
should  be  well  received^;  but  in 
this  hope  we  were  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. It  seemed  that  a  British 
earl,  whose  courier  was  waiving  at 
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the  door,  had  engaged  all  his  best 
apartments  ;  ^hich«  he  said»  must 
plead  his  excuse  for  offering  us  an 
indifferent  room.  We  requested 
thatf  *  pour  nous  didommager^ ,  he 
'  would  give  us  an  excellent  dinner. 
To  our  great  astonishment  this 
oi^der  was  apparently  executed  in  a 
few  minutes ;  hut  when  we  at- 
tempted to  eat  what  was  placed  on 
the  tahle^  we  found  (what  indeed 
might  have  been  expected  from  so 
hasty  a  preparation)  that  the  dishes 
consisted  of  the  heated  remains  of 
some  former  repast.  Unable  to 
swallow  these  broken  victuals^  we 
requested  something  fresh.  Our 
civil  landlord  said  he  w^  very  sorry 
be  had  nothing  in  his  house.  *  Pray 
give  us  at  least  a  mutton  chop,' — 
*  It  is  quite  in;ipossible,  sir :  my  lord 
has  ordered  every  thing  in  my 
larder.* — ^Disgusted  and  irritated  by 
this  insolent  refusal,  I  called  for  the 
bill>  and}  paying  nearly  a  loms  for 
what  we  had  seen,  but  not  eaten, 
we  removed  to  another  inn,  called 
La  Tdte  Noire,  where  we  obtained 
a  good  dinner,  civil  attendance^  and 
a  comfortable  apartment- 

•*  I  only  mention  this  anecdote  to 
convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the  aris- 
tocratic impertinence  which  is  often 
met  with  in  these  democratic  re- 
publics;— ^To  conclude :  I  learned 
that  the  man  who  showed  such 
profound  respect  for  *  my  lord'  and 
such  contempt  for  an  humble  com- 
moner, is  a  great  jacobin,  and  ce- 
lebrated for  his  professed  attach- 
ment to  <  liberty  and  equality.' — 
On  the  continent  these  things  are 
talked  of,  and  tlius  followed  up  \  in 
England,  we  do  not  profess  such 
principles,  but  in  practice  we  enjoy 
them. 

«<  Fridajr,  Sept.  24. — ^We  set  out 
this  morning  in  very  fine  weather 
for  Geneva,  at  the  gates  of  which 
we  arrived  about  two  o'clock. 


^<  As-  we  purpose  cominenciiig 
our  Italian  journey  in  ,the  cour&e 
of  this  week,  we  have  taken  up  our 
present  residence  at  Les  Balancesv 
the  principal  inn  withm  the  walls 
of  Greneva,  in  preference  to  occu- 
pying our  old  apartments  at  Sedie- 
ron,— having  several  preparatory 
arrangements  to  make ;  for  all  cdf 
which  the  situation  of  the  town  is 
more  convenient  than  that  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

^*  Thus    concluded   our    Swiss 
tour,  whichy  though  inoperfect  (as 
the   political  state   of  Zurich  de- 
prived us  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
that  interesting  canton),  has  still 
afforded  us  tne  highest  gratifica- 
tion.   The  beauties  of  Switzerland 
are   so  various  ;    there  is  such  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  the 
grand  and  mild  features  of  nature, 
of  the  sublime  and  lovely ;  of  wild 
and  cultivated  scenery  \  tliat  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  un^ 
witnessed    the   satisfaction    which 
one  enjoys  in  traveling  through  this 
delightful  country.     Here^  tower- 
ing Alps,  mountains  of  ice,  ^xXxsl" 
sive  lakes,  and  loud-sounding  car 
taracts:  there,  comfields«  vineyards, 
pleasure-grounds,  lofty  trees,  plains 
of  unequaled  verdure^  level  roads, 
and  smiling  villages.     In  one  canf> 
ton,  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  the .  churcn  of  Rome,  accom- 
panied very  generally  by  dirt,  idle- 
ness, and   comparative  indigence) 
in  another,  the  unadorned  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  simpk 
rustic  meeting-houses  filled   with 
congregations    of    orderly,    well- 
dressed,  and  well-looking  peasan- 
try.    The  variety  of  region  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  variety 
of  costume ;  every  canton  has  its 
distinguishing  habit  ;    and  while 
each  differs  %-om  the  other,  all  of 
them  have  a  character  peculiar  to 
this  country,  and  totally  unlike  the 
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dresses  of  any  other  nation  in  mo- 
dern Edrope*  •  Many  of  the  femkle 
fashions  are  very  becoming ;  and  I 
have  seen  some  girls,  so  accoutred, 
who  would  have  excited  the  praises 
of  admiration  even  in  London  or 
in. Paris.  In  some  .parts  of  Swit- 
ierland,  the  women  wear  large 
straw  hats,  ornamented  with  rosps 
at^d  wild  flowers :  in  others,  black 
b(?aver5,  with  gold  bands.  Their 
hfit^  fs  'sometimes  folded  in  tresses 
f'Ou^d,  Vheir  heads  ;  sometimes  en- 
flosed  in  plaits,  which  are  so  long 
as-to'  reach  their  feet ;  and  some- 
times covered  by  a  black  lace  cap 
of  singular  shape.  Their  jackets 
are  'of  different  forms  iand  different 
dolors.  A  sTiort  petticoat  here 
df^vlefSf  a  red  stocking,  with  a 
\^ooden  flipper  ;  and  there,  a  white' 
one,  with  a  blatk  leather'  sandal 
df  peculiar  form.  In  s^ort,  the 
eccentricities  of  dress  are  innume- 
rable: and  in  traveling  in  this  coun- 
try, a  man  may  easily  imagine 
himself  at  a  masquerade., 
•  "  The  appearance  of  the  people, 
with  some  exceptions,  is  respect- 
able. There  seems  still  to  reign 
much  comfort,  independence,  and 
general  ease. 

•«  The  houses  in  most  of  the  vil- 
lages are  of  wood,  and  are  fre- 
quently built  without  chinmeysj — 
the  smoke  being  allowed  to  make 
its  way  throvgh  the  windows. 
This  is  an  inconvenience  not  aris- 
ing from  poverty,  for  many  of  the 
houses  so  constructed  belong  to 
persons  in  aifluent  circumstances, 
and  contain  rooms  of  someeiitent, 
but  occasioned  by  the  prevalence 
of  long  usage,  which  has  not  yet 
yielded  to  the  improvements  of  the 
present  day.      , 

"  The  Swiss  are  a  tall,  athletic, 
hardy  race  of  men  :  civil,  reserved, 
and  cautious  in  all  their  proceed- 
ings :  much  attached  to  their  own 


country  and  customs  ;  zealous  ^d-> 
vocates  of  rational  freedoiti-;  ill- 
clined  to  military  exertion;  and 
entertainii^g  'a^  violent  antipathf 
to  their  neighbours  and  oppressors, 
the  French  natipn.  Having  eivea 
them  this  character,  it  is  ahnost 
needless  for  me  to  add,  that,  if 
France  wishes  to  sink  the  natne  of 
Switzerland  into  that  of  a  depart^ 
ment  of  the  republic  •  6ne  and  in- 
divisible,* she  can  only  succeed  in 
her  object '  by  superior  force  :  Vo- 
luntarily this  brave  people  will , 
never  become  the  vassal  of  that  or 
any  other  country  whatever. 

•*  We  strolled  yesterday  eveairig,, 
after  oui'  arrival  at  Geneva,  ac-' 
compani^d     by    some    American 
friends,  to  see  the  junction  of  the; 
Rhone  and  the  Arve,  which  takes 
place  very  fiear  the  town.    This 
promenade,  i^  delightful ;  and  the 
object  which  we  werit  to  see  fully 
answered  our  expectation. 
"  "  On  returning,  jiist  before  we 
entered  the  gates,  we  found  a  party 
of  English  geiitlemen  playing  at 
cricket.     This  sport,  new  in  the^ 
country  where  it  was  now  exhibit- j* 
ed,  excited  no  little  portion  of  Ge-;. 
nevese  curiosity. 

^*  As  we  proceeded  to'wards  our 
inn,  we  passed  by  tlie  house  where 
Rousseau  was  bom.     It  is  now  a . 
barber's  shop,  and  is  a  mean  shab- 
by building.    Over  it  is  writteA,  on 
a  brass   plate,    *  Ici  naquit  Jean , 
Jacques  Rousseau.*    You  will  rea- ' 
dily  believe  that  I  looked  on  this 
humble  roof  with    more  interest 
than  I  have  'often  experienced  on 
viewing  the  proudest  palaces.  The 
birth  of  genius  fully  entitles  it  to 
the  notice  and  observation  of  all 
strangers  who  have  been  moved 
by  the  animated  languaq^c  or  enter- 
tained  with  the  eccentricities  of  that   - 
extraordinary  man.'*  , 
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••  Verdun»  Decern.  IT,  1803. 
•«  A  S  we  had  but  one  day 
j£\  more  for  oar  specified 
ttrnval  at  this  place,  and  twenty 
fcagues  to  travel,  we  were  obliged 
to  depart  at  so  early  an  hour  as  to 
prevent  us  from./seeing  distinctly 
any  part  of  Cbilons,  which  is  a 
considerable  town^  and  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Mame.-  The 
■first  four  posts  from  thence  to  Qr- 
beval  offered  little  worthy  of  re- 
mark but  the  church  of  a  village 
ilbout  two  leagues  on  our  journey, 
whose  exterior  presents  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  .enriched  go- 
thic  I  had  ever  seen.  Tradition, 
for  I  have  no  historical  evidence, 
states  it  to  have  been  built  by  the 
English,  when-  in  possession  of  this 
part  of  France  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, whether  founded  in  fact 
or  not,  rendered  it  an  interesting 
object  to  me.  On  approaching 
'  Orbeval  we  passed  the  heights  of 
Valmy,  from  whence  tlie  rrussian 
'  Army,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
on  its  march  to  Paris  to  reinstate 
Louis  XVI/on  his  throne,  so  unex- 
pectedly  retreated  in  September 
1792,  and  that  excellent  prince  left 
to  fall  ^  sacrifice  to  the  Jacobin 
faction.  The^  next  stage  brought 
ns  to.  St.  Menehould,  the  spot  in  ' 
which  the  king  was  discovered  in 
his  flight  from  Paris  to  Montmedi. 
This  sad  catastrophe,  from  which 
such  a  stream  of  horrors  has  Bowed, 
is  too  well  known  for  me  to  repeat 
its  melancholy  history.  Drouet 
the  postmaster,  who  made  the  fatiil 
discovery,  is,  at  this  time,  the  de- 
puty prefect  of  the  place.  On  de- 
scending the  heights  from  St.Meae- 


hould  we  left  the  departmeift  of  dife 
Mame,  for  that  of  the  Mease»  o^ 
which  Verdun  is  a  principal  towii» 
and  proceeded  onward  toCletmoat 
en  Argoime,  a  place  of  littde  con- 
sequence, but  m  the  road  to  it 
tKe  face  of  tbe  countrv  changed 
from  dreary  plains  to  all  the  pleas* 
ing  variety  of  hiU  and  dale,  domes- 
tic cultivation  and  forest  scenery* 
Tliis  t>eauu(ul  country,  however^ 
did  BOt  continue,  but  that  throng 
which  we  since  passed  is  veil  cul- 
tivated, and  appeared  to  possess  a 
considerable  population. 

"  The  day  had  closed  befbte  wc 
reached  Verd^Jtxi,  when  wk  stopped 
at  the  barrier,  and,  after  oar  pass- 
port  had  been  examined,  we' were 
ordered  to  alight  and  walk  to  the 
citadel;  but,  from  the  darkness 
and  rain  q£  the  night,  were  permit* 
ted  to  return.to  our  carriage,  whidx» 
attended  by  two  soldiery  convey- 
ed us  through  gatesand  over  draw* 
bridges  to  the  quarters  of  the  com* 
mjqidant ;  where  we  were  all  exa» 
mined  as  to  country,,  age,  profes* 
sion,  &c.  My  portrait  was  titlen 
taken  gratis  for  the  third  time,  and 
our  visit  Concluded  with  being  in* 
formed,  that  I  must  not  pass  the 
town  gates,  but  might  walk  on  the 
rampartls :  that  I  must  appear  at 
the  hotel  de  ville  every  momThg  at 
ten  o*clock,  and  repair  to  my  lodg- 
ing every  night  at  the  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  ot  the  cathedral.  Thus 
ended  bur  journey  to  .Verdna* 
where,  for  the  first  time,  ihrachor 
an  eventful  life,  I  find  myself  de* 
prived.  of  my  liberty,  and  confined 
within  the  waUs  of  a  fortress.'' 
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*'  Vexdun^Decem.  SI,  1 803- 
•*  Had  I  written  to  you  under, 
first  impressions,  I  should  perhaps 
have  troubled  you  with  littJQ  more 
than  an  account  of  my  unpropiticnis 
journey  to  this  place ;  no  very 
amusing  subject,  I  assure  you :  I 
have  therefore  waited  till  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that 
we  are  settled  in  a  comfortable- 
lodging,  with  a  physician's  family, 
to  whom  we  Were  recommended 
from  Paris;  which,  considering' 
th<*re  are  eight  hundred  English, 
already  here,  and  more^ expected, 
is  no  trifling  acquisition*  We  have 
alscr  been,  able  to  procure  music,, 
drawing,  French,  and  dancing- 
masters  for  my  daiighter.  Parisian 
excellence  is  not  .to  he  expected  in 
Verdun  masters :  Vestris  demaaid- 
ed  a  louis  per  lesson  for  dancing 
at  Paris;  here,  M.  Boriquet,  the 
first, professor  in  die  place,  humbly 
askeid  only  .ten  sous:  the  drawing- 
roaster,  having  studied  six  years  at 
Rome,  expects  fifteen  pence,  and 
ft)r  music  we  are  to  eive  a  shilling 
a  lesson,  Mons.  Harpmrthe  French 
master,  is  professor  of  the  belles 
lettres  in  jhe  college,  and  formerly 
profess<ir  of  chemistry  at  the  cen- 
tial  school  of  Verdun:  he  was  a 
priest  before  the  revolution,  when, 
being  absolved  from  his  vows,  he 
married ;  and  is  now  the  father 
of  a  family.  The  singing-master 
has  been  forty  years  ona  of  the 
choristers  at  the  cathedra],  a  wor- 
thy old  geatleman;  who  tells  us 
many  sad^  stories  of  revolutionary 
phrers/  at  Verdun  :  aiftong  otlier 
tvanton  sallies,  ht  saw  a  sacrilegious 
party  enter  the  church,  proceed 
to  the  sacred  repository  of  the  con« 
secrated  wafers  for  the  Eucharist, 
and  give  those  holy  symbols  to  be 
eaten  bv  the  dogs  they  had  brought 
in  for  tne  purpose. 

"  We  might  certainly  have  been 


in  a  more  uncomfortable  situation  i^ 
but,  stiU,  it  is  rather  trying  to  a 
British  spirit  to  be  compelled  to  ap- 
pear every  morning  at  tlie  gene- 
ral appel  of  the  English,  and  at 
nine  in  die  evening,  when  the  great 
bell  of  the  cathedral  tolls,  to  he 
compelled  to  repair  to  our  lodg- 
ings, or  be  sent  to  prison.  A  walk 
without  the  ?ates  is  at  present  pro- 
hibited ;  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
menade's within  the  walls  are  plea- 
santer  than  most  of  those  whicIT  I 
have  seen  in  fortified  places.  The 
town  stands,  on  very  unequal 
ground :  the  ciudel,  catheclral, 
and  episcopal  palace,  are  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  in  die  vici- 
nity of  shady  walks,  and  fine  pro-, 
spects ;  particularly  from  the  gar- 
dens of  die  episcopal'  residence^ 
and  the  suljacent  parade.  The 
'  bishop's  palace,  now  inhabited  bf 
the  sous-prefet,  and  many  of  the 
best  houses,  are  situated  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  near  the  cathe>« 
dral }  on  i,ts  acclivity,  and  imme- 
diately surroimding  it,  is  the  rest  of 
the  town;  which  consists  of  several 
streets,  with  many  good  houses 
and  well-famibhed  sliops;  particu- 
larly those  selling  liqueurs  and  con- 
fectionary, for  which  Verdun  is 
famous.  The  convents  and  nuiv- 
nerics,  formerly  amounting  to  eigh- 
teen, are  all  suppressed?  and  the 
parish  churches  reduced  from  twen- 
ty to  three.  The  lower  part  of 
Verdun,  where  we' reside,  is  pleas- 
ingly diversiued  with  wood  and 
water,  fields  and  gardens.  The 
Meuse  flows  here  through  verdant 
meadows  with  great  rapidity ;  and 
in  its  pri lie i pill  stream  and  di^e- 
rent  branches,  forms  several  noisy 
cascades  over  the  artificial  preci- 
pices from'which  it  rushes  into^the 
town.  Here  the  ramparts  are  shad- 
ed by  large  trees,  and  the  walka 
through  the  meadows  planted  wrtfa 
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osiers,  willows,  and  alders,  a  scene- 
Tery  unlike  the  interior  of  a  fortress, 
and  bearing  a* great  resemblance  to 
I)hirboy  in  the  East,  Indies,  where  I 
so  long  resided  among  the  peaceful 
Brahmins,  Such  is  the  place  of 
'our  captivity." 


"  Verdtin.  Jan.  2d,  1804. 

^  I  EMBRACE  a  safe  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  yourletter  dated  on 
Christn:as  day ;  which  I  received 
unopened.  What  a  treasure  of  kind- 
ness  and  comfortable  inielligence 
from  our  friends  and  native  home  I 
We  are  here  kept  in  total  ignorance 
of  what  passes  in  the  political  world 
on  both  sides  of  the  channel ;  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  give  us 
no  authentic  intelligence ;  and  not 
an  English  one  have  we  seen  since 
the  month  of  June,  except  the 
Scurrilous  Argus,  Or  London  re- 
viewed in  Paris;  which  is  piint- 
ed  in  English,  and  published  three 
times  a  week  ;  but  as  it  is  the 
only  vehicle  by  which  we  can  ob- 
tain intelligence  of  any  kifid  from 
England,  I  am  among  the  subscri- 
bers to  this  infamous  paper. 

**  We  hear  various  reports  con- 
cerning the  Verdun  captives,  who 
sit  present  amount  to  near  ejght 
hundred,  some  of  whom  are  daily 
removing  to  Biche  and  Charle- 
mont ;  but  I  give  such  rumour  no 
credit ;  sufficient  for  the  day  is  die 
evil  thereof.  We  continue  to  be 
favoured  with  good  health  and 
spirits;  my  personal  restrictions 
are  few ;  for  general  Wirion  has 
lately  excused  me  from  appearing 
at  the  municipality  more  than  once 
in  five  days,  and  given  me  permis* 
sion  to  walk  or  ride  out  of  the  gates 
when  I  please ;  but  the  weather, 
^^er  since  our  arrival,  has  been  too 
rainy  and    tempestuous  to   enjoy 


that  satisfiiction.  In  tlie  meail 
time  we  amuse  ourselves  as  mtich 
as  we  can  within  the  walls :  but 
that  you  may  exactly  know  our 
situation,  I  will  give  you  a  short 
sketch  of  one  Verdun  day,  which 
may  serve  for  a  general  diary,  as 
the  days  here  succeed  each  other 
with  little  variety,  except  from  the 
hopes,  fears,  and  anxieties,  which 
our  peculiar  destiny  natarsdly  sug- 
gest^ 

"  About  nine  o'clock,  after  at- 
tending the  appel,  we  breakfast  k 
I'Anglaise.  /   My    daughter   then 
attends  to  her  studies.    Her  mo- 
ther looks  to  her  domestic  engage- 
ments ;  and  my  ihonrs  pass  on  m 
a  succession  of  reading,  writing, 
and  drawing.     At  three  my  bro- 
ther joins  us  on  the  public  prome- 
nade, a  dry  and  shady  cminer.ce, 
in  the  midst  of  meadows,  gardens, 
groves,  water-falls,  and  rivers,  al- 
uiough '  wiihin  the  walls  of  a  gar- 
rison ;  WjB  dine  together    at  five, 
and  in  the  evening  are  often  joined 
by  our  English  acquaintauice,  and 
^  very  few  French  visitors.    We 
are  happy  in  a  small  selection  •€ 
the  former,  with  whoto  wt*  can  en- 
joy something  of  •  the  feast  of  rea- 
son and  the  flow  of  soul.'    We  have 
here  English  gentlemen  in  the  ar- 
my, navy,  law,  physic,  and  divi- 
nity ;  and  many  very  amiable,  as 
well  as  highly  qualified   persons 
among  them.     A  large  college  hall 
has  a£o  been  permitted  to  be  com-* 
modiously  fitted  up  as  a  place  of 
public  worship,  where  a  numerous 
congregation  assembles  every  Sun- 
day morning :  one  of  the  clergy- 
men has  undertaken  to  perform  the 
sacred  ofitces  of  our  diurch,  and 
is  occasionally  assisted  by  his  cle- 
rical brethren  who  are  amone  cor 
fellow-prisoners.   The genetalalsa. 
by  way  o£  entertaining  the  £iiglish« 
sent  for  comedians  from  Metz ;  abd 
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iht  theatre  at  Verdun  is  ndw  con- 
stantly open,  either  for  the  come- 
dy or  operas  he  has  also  encourag- 
ed a  subscription^bally  concert,  and 
other  amusements ;  among  them 
I  -wish  I  was  not  under  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  a  gaming-table: 
these,  with  many,  will  certainly  ren- 
4iler  captivity  less  irksome  ;  but  the 
English  and  French  do  not  asso- 
ciate well  together  in  their  diver- 
sions: I  think,  mdeed,  the  separation 
is  gradually  increasing  ;  and  if  we 
have  no  spies  among  ourselves, 
we  shall  perhaps  be  the  happier 
for  it. 

**  After  a  very  slight  supper  we 
close  the  day  by  reading  the  best 
of  books,  and  joining  in  grateful 
adoration  to  that  being  who  gra- 
ciously hears  the  prayer  of  the  pri- 


«' Verdun,  Feb.  13,  1804. 

«•  IsHOULO  sooner  have  acknow- 
ledged your  kind  favour  accompa- 
nying the  Henriade,  had  I  possessed 
a  single  topic  to  render  a  letter  in- 
teresting or  entertaining.  You, 
who  reside  in  the  gay  metropoKs, 
have  no  idea  of  the  monotony  which 
reigns  in  a  fortress  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  :  day  succeeds  to  day  with- 
out variety,  and  this  scene  of  dull 
uniformity  is  only  interrupted  by 
the  dreadful  anxiety  which  pervades 
some  minds,  when  informed  that, 
for  the  delinquency  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, who  have  effected  their 
escape,  prisons,  dungeons,  bolts, 
and  bars,  are  preparing  for  their 
unfortunate  countrymeo.  How. 
ever,  as  the  French  papers  inform 
you  that  we  are  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  singing,  and  playing  all 
day  long,  I  will  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions  ;  and  assure 
you  that  your  friends  from  the  Ho- 
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tel  de  la  Rochefoucault,  in  whose 
welfare  yob  so  kindly  interest  your- 
self, are  neither  '  depressed  by  the 
rumours  of  increased  severity,  nor 
elated  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
deliyerance,  repots  of  which  are 
sometimes   circulated  among   the* 
listening,  crowds  of  captives,  and 
cause  a  momentary  gleam  of  joy 
to  gladden  their  hearts.    The  ex- 
pectation of  our  freedom  has  how- 
ever a  very  different  effect  upon 
the  generality  of  the  Verduriois,  * 
especially  the  shopkeepers  who  are 
fattening  at  ourexpence;  having 
raised  the  price  of  their  commodi- 
ties almost  double  since  our  arri- 
vaT:  nevertheless,  Verdun  is  alto- 
gether a  cheap  place,  as  yotf  will 
readily  believe  when  you  have  look- 
ed over  the  table  accqmpanying 
this  letter ;  and  on  which  you  may 
rely,  as  I  took  considerable  pains 
to  obtain  a  correct  account.     It  is 
calculated  that  the  English  spend 
here   several    thousand    pounds  a 
week,  which  is  a  gold  mine  of  some 
consequence  to  a  French  provincial 
town,  where  not  long  ago  the  offi- 
cers   upon   garrison '  duty  had  a 
dinner  of  three  removes,  a  dessert, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  each,  for  thirty- 
six  livres  per  month  j  and  a  fami- 
ly could  live  in  a  good  style,  and 
keep  a  liorse  and  cabriolet,  for  an 
hniidred  pounds  a  year.     It  is  not  . 
so  with  the  English,  though  they 
cannot  complain  of  the    charges 
being  exorbitant :  our  small  fami- 
ly, for  instance,  is  conifortably  ac- 
commodated in  a  first  floor,  con- 
sisting of  four  rooms  well  furnished, 
together  with   a  coach-house,  sta- 
bles and  other  conveniences,  and  are 
provided   with    lineh,    glass,  and 
china-ware,  at  a  guinea  a  week.  We 
have  a  plentiful  dinner,  and  -  drink 
Champagne  and  other  good  wines, 
at  four  louis  a  week  :  adding  two 
more  for  fuel>  washing,  grocery 
N  and 
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and  other  necessaries,  we  can  for 
one  guinea  a>  day  partake^  of  the 
enjoymeitts  of  animal  life :  intellec- 
tual feasts,  indeed,  and  above  all, 
sweet  liberty  with  all  her  ineffable 
chariti?,  must  for  the  present  re- 
main amongst  the  pleasures  of  ima- 
gination. We  are  indeed  informed, 
that  when  the  English  have  spent 
a  little  more  of  their  money  in  Ver- 


dun, they  will  be  ordered  to  some 
other  poor  .town,  that  it  may  be 
enriched  in  the  same  manner; 
Verdun  having  been  highly  faToor- 
ed  by  Bonaparte,  in  conceqoence  of 
a  petition  from  the  inhabftants 
complaining  of  their  poTcrty,  since  a 
large  part  of  the  garrison  was 
withdrawn  to  job  the  anny  of  En- 
gland/' 


Liberation  from  Verdun. 
[From  the  Same.] 


"June  4, 1804. 
«<  TT TEEK  succeeds  week,  but 
W  no  answer  have  I  yet 
received  from  the  national  in- 
stitute, or  his  excellency  the  war 
minister  ;  perhaps  they  are  so  en- 
grossed at  Paris  by  their  new  dig- 
nities, and  preparations  for  the  im- 
perial coronation,  that  all  afF^urs 
of  less  consequence  are  procrastinat- 
ed sine  die :  thus  hope  languishes  : 
the  summer  advances,  and  both 
Bareges,  and  England,  appear  at 
a  distance.  Our  journey  to  Va- 
rennes  has  given  o£Fencc  to  the 
higher  powers,  and  the  English 
are  now  prohibited  from  extending 
their  walks  and  rides  beyond  two 
leagues  from  tl^;  gates  of  Verdun. 
This  is  indeed  6{  little  consequence, 
as  nothing  can  be  less  interesting 
than  the  general  face  of  the  cour« 
try,  or  more  dull  tljan  the  towns 
and  villages  in  this  part  of  France: 
but,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
we  somaimes  enjoy  a  pleasant  spot 
hi  the  woody  regions,  which  com- 
pose our  boundary.  M.  Cajot,  the 
gentleman  whose  house  we  occupy, 
V?as  formerly  inspector  of  the 
forests,  and,  having  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  kindly  poiuts 


out  erery  thing  that  may  be  agree* 
able  to  our  taste.  To  him  I  am  iiw 
debted  for  most  of  my  rural  sketch- 
es, and  particularly  for  a  day  of 
tranquillity  and  repose  in  the  forest 
of  Towane,  four  or  five  miles  from 
hence,  .which  he  describe  not  only 
for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
woods,  but  for  tne  ruins  of  an  her- 
mitage, an  hnage  of  the  Virgin 
venerated  by  pilgrims,  and  a  sacred 
fountain  springing  among  thercdcs, 
and  fertilizing  the  meadows  of 
Bourraux,  a  farm  in  the  adjacent 
▼alley,  which  we  made  our  bead 
quarters.  The  idea  was  pissing, 
nor  did  the  reality  disappoint  us : 
we  left  our  carriage  at  the  fanD» 
when  follovnng  the  course  of  a 
rivulet  we  reached  its  source  at  the 
foot  of  the  woody  hills,  which  sud- 
denly terminate  the  valley.  Th^ 
fountain  is  small,  but  it^  limpid 
current  has  beem  for  age«  celebrat- 
ed for  its  i^iraculous  virtues  in 
healing  fevers,  for  which  it  was  for- 
merly much  fl-equented.  At  pre^ 
sent,  I  believe,  a  certain  portioa 
of  cortex  Peruviana  is  thought  to 
be  a  more  efficacious  febnfage. 
On  the  mossy  banks  above  it,  we 
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found  the  decaying  shrtne  of  tke 
Vtrginy  and  her  mutilated  image 
enwreathed  with  garlands  of  flow- 
ers* While  we  were  contemplating 
these  ohjects,  the  distant  sounds  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  salut- 
ed us :  and  soon  after^  we  beheld, 
on  the  surrounding  hills^  a  l6ng 
procession  of  priests  and  chonsters^ 
-with  silken  .banners  and  crucifixes, 
attended  by  the  peasants  in  their 
best  attire,  returning  from  the  Vir- 
gin of  the  Fountain,  to  finish  their 
fiolemn  rites  at  the  church.  It  was 
the  F^te  Dieu,  or  Corpus  Chrisd,  ' 
one  of  the  most  sacred  festivals  in 
the  Roman  church.  This  gave  an 
interest  to  thesccne.  From  the  foun- 
tain, a  steep  narrov^  padi,  through 
thick  embowering  wood,  led  us 
to  the  hermitage,  or  rather  the  re- 
mains of  this  sacred  edifice,  which 
many  centuries  was  the  successive 
residence  of  ohe  of  those  religious 
characters^  who  think  it  more  neces*. 
sary  to  their  own  salvation,  to  lead 
a  life  of  solitude  and  penance,  than 
by  fulfilling  the  useful  and  delight- 
ful duties  of  social  and  domestic 
life.  Philibert,  the  last  of  these 
anchorites,  died  suddenly  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  as  he  was  ascending 
the  heights  with  a  pitcher  of  water 
from  the  sacred  sprine: ;  and  a  cross 
indicates  the  place  ofhis  sepulture. 
It  has  been  somewhat  mutilated 
by  revolutionary  barbarism,  and 
the  hermitage  and  its  other  append- 
ages were  nearly  destroyed.  Some 
flowers  still  wildly  spring  on  the 
site  of  the  adjoining  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of 
wood,  ejEcept  in  front  of  the  h.er- 
mitage,  which,  overlooking  the 
nether  groves,  comgiands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  ten  leagues  over  a  rich 
and  fertile  country,  where  you 
distinguish  Etain,  L'anguy,^  and 
-other  towns,  with  upwards  of  six- 
ty villages.    Such  was  the  situation 


selected  by  the  anchorites  for  their 
humble  abode,  where  »they  were 
constantly  visited  and  fed  by  a  con- 
course of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes^ 
attracted  by  their  reputed  sanctity, 
and  the  salutary  eflFects  of  the  sa- 
cred waters." 

«<Vferdun,  June  11, 1804.  ' 
^'  Long  since  should  I  have  an^ 
swered  your  kind  note,  .accompa- 
nying ^e  letter  from  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  but  I  had  too  much  re^uon 
to  suppose  you  would  not  receive  it : 
and  I  wished  also  to  send  you  some 
satisfactory  intelligence.  Some 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  very  polite 
letter  from  monsieur  Ciivier,  secre-  , 
tary  to  the  national  institute  at 
Paris,  with  an  assurance  of  every  - 
exertion  being  made  in  my  favour 
with  the  minister  of  war ;  but  al- 
though his  letter  was  dated  on  the 
19  Floreal,  r^th  g£  May)  I  have 
not  yet  heard  any  thing  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  on  the  very  in- 
teresting subject  of  my  emancipa^ 
tion.  I  must,  however,  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  enjoy  here,  from 
tlie  amiable  and  excellent  charac- 
ters of  both  sexes  which  form  our 
society,  every  rational  comfort  and  . 
pleasure  which  our  situation  v^Wl 
admit.  Among  our  chief  privi- 
leges I  consider  a  regular  and  be- 
coming attendance  on  public  wor-, 
ship :  we  have  five  or  six  Eni>:lish 
clergymen  at  Verdim,  one  of  whom 
has  taken  on  himself  the  stated  pas- 
toral office,  and  is  occasionally  :is- 
sisted  by  two  other  clerical  gen^e- 
men  of  great  merit. 

"  Yesterday  was  the  second  com- 
memoration of  the  F^te  Dieu, 
when  the  whole  city  was  converted 
into  a  forest :  the  neighbouring 
woods  were  despoiled  of  their  ho- 
nours to  decorafe  the  streets  of 
Verdun,  and  conceul  the  walls  of 
the  bouaes ;  while  the  market-place . 
N2  and 
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and  open  spaces  Trere  filled 
tPith  bowers,  Ji  arm  itages,  cascades, 
groves,  and  gardens,  su?  rounding 
temporary  altars,  enriched  with 
images,  crucifi.ves,  pictures,  lighted 
candles,  and  all  the  appendages  of 
the  Roman  worship.  The  whole 
was  ei)ii>ened  by  living  shepherd- 
esses, seltcted  from  the  prettiest 
children  in  Verdun,  each^  havmg 
a  lamb  adorned  with  flowers  and 
ribbands,  and  embowered  in  the 
"vei  aant'  reccbscs.  They  were  also 
attended  by  little  Ifi^js,  clad  in 
skins,  tending  the  saWe  innocent 
animals,  in  ;-eference  to  John  the 
Baptist.  Ther  parisJics  vie  with 
each  other  in  tlie  splendour  and  ex- 
pence  of  their  decorations,  prepared 
for  the  religious  procession  from  the 
cathedral ;  which,  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  visits  every  altar  in  the 
tovTn.  This  procession  consists  of 
all  the  clergy  and  choristers,  attend- 
ing the  host,  carried  updera  crim- 
?  on  canopy,  with  intense,  banners, 
crucifixcs,and  all  the  pomp  of  form- 
er times.  A  military  detachment, 
with  a  band  of  martial  music,  ac- 
companies the  show,  playing  so- 
lemn airs.  At  the  beat  of  drum 
the  host  is  elevated;  when  the 
cflScers,  soldiers,  and  all  the  po- 
|>ulace,  kneel  down  in  the  streets 
to,  receive  the  benediction  ;  whicli 
is  repeated  at  every  temporary  al- 
tar. The  whole  concludes  with 
a  solemn  rite  at  the  cathedral. 
Among  the  choristers  were  two 
girJs  in  nuns  habits  ;  so'  tliat  after 
al:  which  has  lately  happened,  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  any  revival  . 
in  France ;  so  rapidly  do  these 
jjeople.  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
another.** 

««  Verdun,  June  14, 1?04. 
"  Tuis  day  I  received  your  let- 
ter, dated  on  my  natal  mom,  and 
replete  with  tlie  fond  ^Husions  of  ^ 


sister's  hfeart.    You  need  no  assu- 
rances that  mine  beats  in  unison ; 
and,  in  return,  I  will  cause  yours 
to  bverflow  with  joy.     I  can  hard- 
ly hold  my  pen,  or  connect  an  idea 
to  tell  you  of  our  felicity  :  ir> deed, 
it  was  at  first  such  a  mingled  sen- 
sation of  pain  and  pleasure,  as  al- 
most to  prevent  th^  power  of  ut- 
terance :  in  short,  your  brother  is 
free.     Yesterday  evening  I  finished 
a  letter  to  our  valuable  friend  Dr. 
,  and  after  keeping  it  open 
for  several  days,  in  hopes  of  belter 
inteD?<^ence,  I  closed  it  almost  in 
despair,  as  up'wards  of  a  month 
had  elapsed,  witliout  any  answer 
to  the  request,  through  the  national 
institute,  for  our  liberation  :  never 
had  "my  spints  been  so  depressed 
since   the   period  of  our  captivity. 
At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  our 
bell  rang,  and  one   of  the  gens- 
d'arraes  was  ushered  up  staJrs  ;  his 
smiling  countenance  indicated  go'>d 
news,  and  he   communicated  the 
glad  tidings   that  general  Wirion 
had  just    received   a  letter  from 
Paris,  with  a  passport  far  our  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  and  that  he 
wished  to  see  me  with  Eliza  as  soon 
as  convenient :  the  news  was  too 
much  for  us  ;  and  die  soldier  par- 
ticipated in  our  mingled  emotions. 
When  the  first  agitation  was  a  little 
calmed   we  went  to  the  general, 
and  were  received'  by  him  and  his 
lady,  not  merely  with  politeness, 
but  with  the  warmth   of  friendly 
sympathy  and  deligh^     He  desir- 
ed, us  to  peruse  the  letter  from  Ae 
minister  of  war,    conurning   ^the 
emperor's  permission  for  my  return 
to  England,   and  that  I  had  the 
choice  either  of  Rochelle  or  Morlaii 
for  our  enbarkation.     I  preferred 
ti«e  latter,  but  requested  to  proceed 
by  the  way  of  Paris,  which  he  kind- 
ly granted,  and  desired  me  to  name 
any  day  for  leaving  Verdun,  and 
passports 
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passports  shoulcl  be  ready }  even 
tliis  very  day,  if,  we  thought  proper. . 
Knowing  myself -now  perfectly  safe 
tinder  imporial  favour  nnJ  impe- 
rial mandcttes,  and  having  several 
things  to  do,  we  have  deferred  our 
departure  until  the  19th,  when  we 
intend  setting  oflF  for  Paris,  from 
whence  you  may  he  sure  of  hearing 
again  fT9m  us« 

**  The  gens-d*armes  communi* 
cated  die  news  of  our  liberation  at 
the  morning  appd,  when  we  re- 
'  ceived  the  warm  aiid  affectionate 
congratulations  of  our  friends  and 
fellow-prisoriers :  in  which,  I  be- 
lieve, envy  had  no  share ;  yet,  if 
imy  thing  might  excuse  such  an 
amotion,  it  was  an  occasion  like 
•the  present.  Some  alloy,  however, 
must  be  mingled  with  all  terres- 
trial blessings,  and  ours  is  imper- 
fect, while  I  leave  an  only  brother 
and  his  family  in  captivity.  Indeed, 
I  can  truly  say  our  joy  w^ill  not  be 
complete  unt'd  every  one  of  our  fel- 
low-captives is  equally  free." 

"  June  19,  1804. 

*«  With  sensations  1  shall  not 
pretend  to  describe,  I  am  now  seat- 
ed beneath  the  shade  of  a  poplar 
grove,  near  a  small  cascade,  with 
the  citadel  of  Verdun  in  my  view, 
where  I  am  waiting  for  tlie  car- 
riage which  is  to  conduct  myself 
and  my  family  to  the  sea-shore; 
and  from  thence,  I  trust,  we  shall 
soon  be  wafted  by  a  southern  gale 
to  the  laad  of  Liberty. 

*<  We  rose  early,  having,  even  to 
thelast  holir,  many  thingsto  do,  and 
many  kind  friends  to  interrupt  us 
in  all  our  doings.  The  cathedral 
^  clock  struck  seven  as  I  passed  the 
gates  of  Verdun}  and  presented 
myself,  for  the  last  time,  to  the 
gens-d'armes  at  the  barrier.  We 
came  to  Verdun  in  the  depth  of 
winter^  amidst  rain  and  windi  and 


depressed  by  ill-forebodi  n ws  of  every 
kind';  while  we  Iteave  it  in  tlu  mi  1st 
of  summer,  when  nature  i:i7i>  and 
cheerful,  and  arrayed  in  tii.*  ut- 
most beauty.  I  am  writing  in  a 
meadow  of  new-mown  hay,  with 
a  delightful  prospect  all  around 
me,  and  cheered  by  a  choir  of 
hightingales.  The  road  before  me 
is  covered  with  peasants  bearing 
their  country  commodities  to  the 
Verdun  market ;  wHile  their  chiU 
dren  are  loaded  with 'biskets  of 
cherries  aiid  stra.\v  berries,  with 
♦i^hich  the- woods  abound. . 

"  We  proceeded  on  tjtir  jOumey 
to  Chalons  through  a  country  al- 
ready described,  which  was  now 
enriched  with  its  summer  dress,  and 
enlivened  by  the  active  scenery  of 
the  hay-harve«t.     The  want  of  day  - 
light,  and  extreme  fatigue  both  of 
body  and    mind,    prevented    our 
seeing  Chalons  in  our  way  to  Ver- 
dun ;  we  therefore  took'the  present 
opportunity  of  viewing  all  that  it 
offers  to  the  passing  traveller.    The 
houses  ai*e,  in  general,  of  ancient 
structure;  but  the  prefecture  and 
some    other   buildings,  are   in   a 
eood  style  of  modern  architecture. 
The  convents  had  been  either  de- 
stroyed or  converted  to   ordinary 
purposes,   but  the  churches  have - 
been    suffered   to    remain.      The 
spires  of  th6'  Cathedral  are   pecu- 
liarly light  and  elegant,  but  the 
images  and  other  sculptures  which 
enriched  the  exterior,  were  destroy- 
ed at  the  revolution,  and  within, 
its  appearance  is  very  inferior  to 
the  general  figure  of  the  French 
churches.  -  This  place  is  recovering 
very  fast  from   all    other  revolu- 
tionary injuries,  an^  hits  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  silk   and  woollen 
.  stuffs,  in  linen  and  other  manufac- 
tures.    It  is  situated  on  the  Marne 
and  is  also  washed  by  two  inferior 
rivers ;  but  its  communication  with 
N  ^  the 
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the  capital  by  water  takes  the  cir- 
cuit  ot\n  hundred  leagues  ;  while, 
by  land,  its  distance  is  no  more 
than  forty-one*  The  walls,  bridges, 
and  public  edifices,  are  in  an 
actual  state  of  reparation;  and 
every  circumstance,  within  our  ob- 
servation, indicates  a  very  thriving 
place.  Chalons  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  history  of  France. 
Atcila  is  related  to  have  beeir  defeat* 
cd  on  its  plains  ;  and  it  must  live 
in  every  one's  recollection,  that  'the 
l^russian  army,  on  its  march  to- 
wards  Paris,  in  the  year  1792,  re- 
ceived a  check  in  its  vicinity, 
which  destroyed  the  flattering  pro- 
spects of  the  royalists.  Nor  can  I 
forget  its  delicious  wine,  particu* 
larly  the'  red  Champagne,  which 
gratifies  the  palate  and  cheers  the 
spirits  of  the  captives  of  Verdun." 

''     w  June  20. 

**  At  an  early  hour  we  proceed- 
.  ed  to  Jalons  to  breakfast*  It  is  no 
moi^  than  a  village,  but  well  known 
for  its  cakes,  which  retain  their  eat- 
al^le  state  for  twelve  months,  and 
are  sent  to  Russia  and  other  distant 
countries.  T^o.  posts  onwards 
brou^hl»sto&pernay«  a  large  old 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Marnc. 
It  was  takep  by  Henry  IV,  in  1 592 : 
.an9  here  it  was  that  the  mar6schal 
Biron  was  killed  while  the  king 
•was  leaning  on  his  sliouldef .  The 
country  through  which  we  passed 
produces  abund^ce  of  ^rain,  pota- 
toes, and  pulse, 'with  vmeg  on  the 
uplands;  but  we  could  not  but  be 
sensible  of  that  want  of  animation 
which  distinguishes  the  landscapes 
of  England.  We  met  very  feyr  per- 
sons  on  the  ro^ds,  and  saw  no  cat- 
^tle  at  any  distance  from^e  vil- 
lages. 

♦«  Epemay  is  situated  between 
lofty  hills  covered  wifh  vineyards, 
asluoh  ext^d  to  Aye,  Hautcville, 


ing 
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and  other  towns  in  disdbpSgnfV 
celebrated  for  the  finest  wine,  and 
from  whence  the  royal  cellars  were 
formerly  supplied.  On  leaving 
this,  place,  we  ascended  the  hills, 
when  a  very  rich  and  evcr-varying 
prospect  presented  itself  tons.  Hill 
and  dale,  wood  and  watjer,  corn- 
fields and  vineyards,  gardens  and 
orchards,  successively  composed  it ; 
with  an  interspersion  of  towns  and 
villages,  modem  chateaus,  and  the 
ruined  towers  of  ancient  castles  ris- 
above  the  gloom  of  groves 
ich  clothe  the  sides  of  the  moim- 
tains.  The  Mame,  both  in  its  di- 
jstant  and  approaching  meanders, 
completed  the  scene.  The  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  D'arcy  was,  how- 
ever, my  favourite  spot  in  this  de- 
lightful part  of  our  journey.  In 
two  posts  we  arrived  at  Port  a  Bin- 
son  on  the  Mame,  whose  trade  is 
in  wood  and  charcoal,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  through  Dor* 
mans,  a  small  town, '  with  some 
handsome  public  buildings,  to  the 
romantic  villageof  Faroy :  die  road 
was  occasionally  regaM  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  beans  in  full  Uos- 
stom,  whimsically  planted  among 
the  vines,  and  is  bordered  with  wa£ 
nut  and  cherry.trees.  At  Donnans 
we  quitted  the  department  of  the 


Mame,  for  that  of  the  Aisne,  al- 
ready mentioned;  buttheromandc 
scenery  of  the  former,  in  a  great 
measure,  continued  till  we  reached 
Chateau  l*hicrry,  which  appearing 
to  be  an  ancient  and  interesting 
place,  we  were  induced  to  remain 
tliere  the  rest  of  Ae  daj.  The 
ruins  of  its  castle,  the  towers  of 
the  churches,  the  large  barraclrs 
and  other  lofty  buildings,  rendered 
it  a  striking  object  as  we  viewed  it 
at  a  distance :  but  it  did  not  an- 
swer our  expectation.  Its  streets, 
however,  are  clean,  the  inhabitants, 
particularly  the  women,  remark- 

iblj 
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aUj  neat  in  their  persons,  no  very  They  declared  that  they  were  alto- 
common  provincial  circumstance  |  eether  ignorant  of  the  caase  of 
and-it  gave  birth  to  La  Fontaine,  uieir  confinement :  -  but  v/e  have 
The  castle  is  converted  into  a  pri-  since  heard  that  they  had  first  he- 
son,  and  when  visited  by  some  trayed  their  own  country,  aftd  had 
English  gentlemen  in  their  way  to  afterwards  A>ecome  objects  of  suspi- 
Verdun  they  found  two  of  their  cion  to  the  government  which  Jiad 
countrymen  confified  there  in  sepa-  received  theu:  traitorous  services.'* 
rate  cells,  and  in  extreme  distress. 
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On  certain  Elements  of  Grammah. 
[From  Mr*  Barron's  Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres.J 


«  rr^HE  only  remaining  circum- 
X    stance  concerning  gender, 
of  importance  sufficient  to  attract 
attention  in  an  inquiry  so  general 
as   the  present,  is  the   principles 
which  seem  to  have  guided  the  prac- 
tice,  both    of  the    ancients    and 
modems,  in  the  classification  of 
nouns  etpressive' of  substances  of 
no  sex.    The  proper  arrangement 
would  have  been,  to  have  made  all 
nouns,  not  naturally  significant  of 
sex,  of  no  gender.   This,  however, 
is  found  not  to  be  tlie  case ;  for 
many  of  these  nouns  arc  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  males  or  females. 
Two  analogies  which   influenced 
the  conduct  of  antiquity,  still  ap- 
pear to  regulate  tlie  practice  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  and  even  of 
ourselves,  when  we  personify,  or  as- 
sign gender  to  inanimate  substances- 
l^ie  former  regarded  termination ; 
the  latter  signification.     If  a  noun 
had  a  mascuhne  terminanon,  it  was 
raised  to  the  masculine  .  gender, 
though  it  inherited  no  Qlher  claim 
to  that  pre-eminence.     According- 
ly, ventus  VLTidJiuvius  are  masculine 
in  Latin,  fms  and  yjpv<ros  in  Greek. 
For  no  better  reason  were  nouns 
,  often  remitted  to  the  feminine  gen- 
der,  as  semitaf   cathrdray    ntfi^m, 
^i'Xpupa.      So    powerful,    some- 
times,  was   this  principle,    as  to 
counteract   even  the  analogy  of 
nature,  and  to  banish  to  the  neuter 
^QOder^  uouw  whic^  fiojoD.  chair 


signification,  ought  to  have  been 
made  masculine  or  feminine.  Thus 
manclpium  in  Latin,  and  dySfwraSop 
in  Greek,  both  significant  of  a  hu- 
man creature,  were  banished  to  die 
class  of  neuters,  on  account  of  their 
termination.  In  French,  maibcur 
is  masculine,  and  mala£e  ^minine,. 
iov  a  similar  reason. 

*'  But  signification  chiefly  seems 
to  have  guided  the  French,  in  as- 
signing genders  to  words  expressive 
of  neuter  substances  ;  and  the  En- 
glish, when  they  peisonify.  Hence 
nouns,  naturally  neuter,  but  denot- 
ing something  powerful,  vigorous, 
or  energetic ;.  as  tonrurre^  canmt^ 
transport^  are  arranged  among  mas- 
culines; while  nouns,  significant 
of  capacity,  or  something  prolific^ 
beautiful,  or  passive,  as  ckaimrf 
vcrtUf  montagntf  mer^  are  associated 
w^ith  the  class  of  feminines.  But 
to  this  rule  there  are  many  except 
tions  in  the  French  language^ 

**  Ai^ticles  and  adjectives  are  em- 
ployed to  restrict  and  explain  sub- 
stantives; and  before  we  relinquish 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  they  are 
entitled  to  some  portion  of  attention. 

"  Articles  are  little  words  prefix- 
ed to  substantives,  or  to  other  parts 
of  speech,  used  as  substantives,  to 
enlarge  or  circumscribe  their  mean- 
ing. The  purpose  they  serve,  will 
be  readily  understood  from  the 
following  simple  theory.  Whea 
we  purvey  any  object  we  oever  saw 
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before,  or  speak  about  an  object 
"With  which  we  are  not  intimately 
acquaintedt  the  first  thing  we  do 
to  distingoish  or  ascertain  it,  is  to 
refer  it  to  its  species,  or  to  class  it 
with  other  objects  of  its  species,  of 
which  we  have  the  ^knowledge. 
(For  instance,  we  would  say,  a  trecy 
m  houscy  a  hant^  a  many  when  we 
wished  to  denote  any  individual  of 
these  classes  which  we  had  never 
'before  seen,  and  of  which  we  knew 
nothing  but  its  species  from  its  ap- 
'pearance.  These  objects  are  in- 
dividuals of  >  the  species  called  treei^ 
hoMeSf  horses y  or  'm^ ;  and  must 
^therefore  possess  the  common  quali- 
ties of  their  respective  species. 
.  •  «<  But,  on  surveying  the  same  ob- 
jects a  second  time,  and  recollecting 
•our  former  acqitaintance  with  them, 
«r  their  own 'peculiar  properties, 
we  would  notexpsess  our  sentiments 
of  them  in  the  same  language  we 
idid  at  first.  Besides  referring  them 
to  their  species,  we ,  would  now 
«gnify  the  additional  ideas  of  hav- 
ing formerly  seen  them,  and  of 
'having  been  made  acquainted  with 
their  nature,  or  distinction  ;  and 
would  therefore  employ  the  follow- 
ing phraseology,  the  tree,  die  house, 
the  horse,  the  man.  TJie  article  a 
is  called  indefiivte,  because  it  refers 
the  object  to  its  species  only,  and 
denotes  our  conceptions  of  i^  no 
farther  than  the  common  qualities 
of  the  species  extend.  The  article 
the  is  called  .definite,  because  it 
•discriminates  the  object  to  which  it 
is  prefixed  from  all  others  of  the 
tame  species,  and  denotes  our  pi'c- 
vious  acquaintance  with  it,  or  its 
own  particular  characteristics.  A 
king,  a  commander,  a  bookseller, 
express  any  individuals  of  the  order 
of^  men  called  kings,  commanders^ 
booksellers.  But  the  king,  the 
•ommanderjtjie  bookseller,  circum- 


scribe the  expression,  and  signify* 
tlie  king  of  a  pardcular  nation,  the 
commander  of  a  particular  army* 
the  bookseller  of  peculiar  eminence 
or  of  some  particular  town. 

**  In  respect  of  articles,  our  ow|i 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  lan-^ 
guage  in  tlie  world.  The  Greek, 
the  French,  the  Italian, ,  and  the 
Spanish,  possess  only  the  definite 
article.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  indefinite  ar- 
ticle, by  tlie  absence  of  the  definite  ^ 
the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Jrench,  by  the  adjective  otte.  The 
Jlora)<'.ns  neither  had  articles,,  nor 
supplied  the  place  of  them  by  anj 
expedient.  Their  conduct,  ,in  this 
distance,  is  one  cause  of  the  he^- 
^tion  and  suspense  to  which  the  ^ 
reader  is  sometimes  reduced  is 
perusing  their  splendid,  but  occa^ 
Anally  equivocal  languages  A  few 
examples  will  illustrate  these  re* 
.marks. 

"The  following  phrase,  anucu» 
imperutor'sy  admits  no  fewer  thaa 
four  different  interpretations.  If 
may  denote  either,  a  friend  of  a' 
commander,  a  friend  oi  the  com«^ 
mander,  the  friend  of  the  com- 
mander,' or  the  friend  of  a>  com- 
mander. The  Latin  reader  must 
collect  from  the  context  which  of 
these  interpretations  it  is  proper  to 
prefer.  He  can  receive  no  assist- 
ance fron^  the  words  themselves. 
The  Greek  language  would  distin- 
guish the  first  sense  by  the  words 
<fi\f>$  ^ysfjiov^,  the  second  by  ^iKog 
78  ^/fjbtoVof,  the  third  by  o  ^lh,og  r,if 
^ygjxo'vo^,  and.  the  last,  by  o  fl^s 
•^y^it^iv^S*  The  French  would  ex- 
prj^is  the  first  meaning,  by  un  ami 
d*ih  cbeff  the  second,  by  im  ami  du 
chef^  the  third,  by  Vam'i  du  chefy  and' 
the  last,  by  Famt'd*un  chef.  Again, 
the  phrase,  prsde  mhi  panemf^m-Aj 
be  translated  either,  Giye  inc  bread,   « 
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tbat  rsy  bread  in'  opposition  to  sii* 
gar  or  wine,  or.  Give  me  the  br^ad, 
which  is  used  at  the  table.  The 
Greek  language  can  distinguish 
these  meanings,  and,  to  convey 
the  former,  would  employ  the 
*  "words,  ^of  jMrW  Of  ray,  but  to  convey 
the  latter,  tlie  words  H^  [lOi  roy 
Sftoy.  llie  French  would  express 
the  former,  by  donw%  mot  du  faiftf 
the  lattef,  by  dorine%  mot  li  fain. 
The  phraseology  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
on  tliis  occasion,  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  France* 

« Between  adjectives  and  par- 
ticiples there  is  no  difference,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter,  along  with 
their  primary  signification,  denote 
the  additional  idea  of  time.  Both 
serve  to  notify  the  qualities  or  at* 
tributes,  a^d  to  define  or  illustrate 
the  meaiHng,  of  substantives.  'Hras 
the  qualities  of  a  man  are,  black, 
-white,  young,  old,  strong,  weak, 
tall,  little ;  ofa  horse,  black,  brown, 
white,  grey,  fat,  lean,  swift,  slow; 
which  qualities  all  tend  to  describe 
or  dtstingntsh  the  man  or  the  horse 
of  which  we  speak,  and  to  dis- 
criminate them  from  all  others  of 
^eir  species.  I  have  alreadytnade 
remarks  on  tl>e  genders  of  adjec- 
tives ;  it  remains  only  to  offer  a  tew 
observations  on  their  comparison. 
«  All  adjectives  that  denote  qua- 
Eties  susceptibleof  augmentation  or 
diminution,  and  almost  all  quali- 
ties are  so,  are  susceptible  of  com- 
parison. It  is  unnecessary  to  criti- 
cfse  the  propriety  of  the  grammati^ 
cal  word  comparisotif  or  to  inquire 
whether  it  cjin  be  applied  to  what 
IS  called  the  positive  degree,  or  the 
adjective  itself.  We  have  no  leisure 
•  to  scrutinize  or  to  rectify  the  loose 
vnd  scholastic  language  of  gram- 
marians, and  must,  therefore,  be 
satisfied  with  expressing  what  the 
subject  calls  us  to  explain. 


'<  It  was  of  great  cdnseqiienoek) 
the  formation  of  language^  never 
to  descend  farther  to  particolan 
than  was  absolute!  y  necessary ;  be- 
cause it  more  completely  (veserved 
the  simplicity  of  expression^  and 
rendered  communication  more  easy 
and  expeditious.     For  this  reasoa, 
though  the  degrees  of  aogmentatioa 
of  which  a  quality  is  susceptible 
may  be  almost   infinite^  yet  tibe 
framers  of  languaj^s  have  been 
content  with  markmg  two  sta^ 
only  of  these   degrees*    Br  utt 
former  is  signified,  tbat    (A  two 
qualities  compared,  one  is  greater 
than  the  other;  by  the  latto-  is 
understood,  that   of  any  larger 
number  of  qualities  than  two  com- 
pared, one  is  the  greatest  among 
them.    It  will  eas^  be  perceive^ 
that  the  former  of  these  stages  is 
called  the  compaiative  degree ;  die 
latter,  the  superlative*    HiesetWo 
stages  have  been  found  sniEcieat 
for  all  the  purposes  of  social  cora- 
municatton;  aii4  if  moremimiteness 
were  sometinies  necessary,  snchas 
twice,  thrice,    a   hundred    dmes 
greater,  it  was  thought  prefi9rad>le 
to  notify  them,  by  concomitaot 
words,  rather  than  to  encumber 
language,  by  adopting  more  stsiges 
of  comparison  than  were  comaxm- 
ly  requisite.  The  ancient  languages 
express  these  degrees    of    com- 
parison chiefly  by  adding  tenm- 
nations  to  the  adjectives  themselves. 
The    modem    languages   incline 
more  to  signify  them  by  auxiliat^' 
words. 

<*Havinc:  explained  the  theory 
of  nouns,  both  substantive  and  ad* 
jective,  it  will,  perhaps,  appear 
unnecessary,  tliat  I  should  d^aia 
you  wifh  an  illustration  of  pro* 
nouns ;  the  use  of  them  being,  af 
their  name  implies,  to  occupy  the 
place  of  nouns,  in  order  to  prevent 
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too  freqilent  and  disagreeable,  re- 
petitions of  thd  same  word :  as,  how- 
erer,  there  is  sometliing  singular, 
both  In  the  syntax  and  inflections  of 
pronouns,  it  will  not,  I  presume, 
be  a  misapplication  of  our  time,  to 
'oflfer  concerning  them  a  few  obser* 
Yations, 

"  Pronouns  are  a  source  of  very 
great  -convenience  and  variety  in 
language.  Were  it  not  for  them^ 
the  substantive  for  which  the  pro- 
noun  stands,  mtist  have  been  re- 
peated every  time  there  was  occa- 
sion to  mention  it,  and  the  verbs  of 
'  all  languages  would  have  had  much 
less  variety  of  termination  than 
they  possess.  Suppose  the  contents 
of  the  following  sentence  were  to 
be  expressed  without  the  use  of 
pronouns:  *  Caesar  loVed  his  coun- 
try, his  family,  and  his  friends ;  but 
his  ruling  passion  was  ambition, 
VLnd  he  sacrificed  to  it  all  his  attach- 
inents  and  his  duties;*  It  must 
have  appeared  in  this  very  aukward 
form :  '  Caesar  loved  Csesar's  conn- 
try,  Cassar's^  family,  and  Cesar's 
friends :  but  Csesar's  rulmg^passion 
ivas  ambition,  and  Cesar  sacrificed 
to  ambition,  all  Cesar's  attach- 
ments, and  all  Cesar'a  duties*' 
Suppose,  again,  Cxsar  to  have 
addressed  the  senate,  by  a  letter 
couched  in  the  following  terms; 
*  I  consent  to  disband  my  army, 
provided  you  will  order  my  enemy 
Pompey  to  dismiss  his*  I  cannot 
come  to  Rome  in  safety  witliout 
my  army,  while  he  retains  his  near 
the  dty  f  and  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  convey  the  same  senti- 
ments without  the  aid  of  pronouns. 
He  must  have  employed  the  fol- 
lowing" words :  ^  Cesar  consents  to 
disband  Cesar's  army,  provided 
the  senatewtUorderCesar's  enemy, 
Pompey,  to  dismiss  Pompey's 
army.  Cesar  cannot  come  to  Rome 
in  safety  without  Cesar's  army. 


while   Pompey  retains   Pompey^^ 
army  near  die  city.* 

•  It  is  plain,  from  these  examples^ 
that  without  the  use  of  pronouns, 
the  repetitixm  of  nouns  would  have 
been  intolerable  ^and  that  all  verbs  - 
would  hav«  been  restricted  to  the 
third  part  of  the  variety  of  ter« 
miViations  diey  now  possess.  They 
could  have  retained  only  the  ter« 
minations  peculiar  to  the  third 
persons  Of  the  singular  and  plural 
numbers.  Because  the  noun  require 
ing  the  third  person  of  the  verb  to 
follow  it ;  and  the  noun  1>eing  aU 
ways  repeated  without  any  substi* 
tution  ^  the  pronoun;  the  fiirst  ' 
and  second  persons  of  verbs  which 
correspond  to  the  pronouns  of  the 
first  and  second  persons,  would 
have  been  altogether  unnecessary  $ 
and,  of  course,  must  have  beea 
banished  from  the  number  of  their 
inflections. 

"The  pronoun  /  is  said  to /be 
of  <he  first  person,  because  the 
speaker  or  the  writer  employs  it  to 
denote  himself,  and  to  prevent  the 
disagreeable  repetition  of  his  name« 
Thou,  or  you,  is  called  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person,  because  the 
speaker  or  the  writer  employs  it  to 
denote  the  person  or  thing  address- 
ed, in  order  to  prevent  the  too  fre« 
quent  recurrence  of  its  name.  To 
both  these  persons,  the  verbs  of 
polished  languages  have  adapted 
terminations,  which"  contribute 
greatly  u>  promote  the  variety  and 
the  precision  of  communication* 
Hf,  shey  kt  are  called  pronouns  of 
thediird  person,  because  they  de- 
note some  third  thing,  or  person,  i 
which  has  been  formerly  mention-  . 
ed,  but  is  not  addressed.  They 
are  employed, '  like  the  other  pro- 
nouns, to  prevent  the  too  frequent 
appearance  of  the  nouns  for  which 
they  sund;  but  thefhaveno  ter- 
minations of  the  verbs  appropriated 
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to  them*  They  correspond  with 
the  terminations  required  by  the? 
nouns  whose  places  they  supply. 

"  The  substantive  pronouns  ^b 
more  numerous  in  English,  than 
in  any  other  of  the  polished  lan« 
guageSf  eitlier  ancient  or  modern. 
The  Greeks  and  Liittns  have  only 
three  such  pronouns  ;  those  of  the 
first  ai)^  second  persons^  If  tbou\ 
tod  the  reflected  ^pronoun  of  the 
third  person,  sclft  including  all 
ganders.  The  Frenchi^  the  Spani- 
ards, and  the  Italians,  have  four.; 
/,  thou^  denoting  the  first  and  second 
persons ;  and,  as  they  have  aQ  neuter 
genders,  Af,.denQUiig  the  iiiale,  and 
tbet  the  female  of  t^e  third  persont 
The  English  haye  tjbe.  prD^ouns  of 
the  first  .and  second  persons*  /,  thou  \ 
but  preserving  here,  as  in  die  case 
pf  nouns,  a  strict  acc.ommodatioa 
to  the  genders  of.  nature,  they  pre- 
sent, m  the  third  per$on,  he^  to 
denote  the  xnale,  shi  to  denote  the 
female,  and  a  fiftli,  i/,  to  denote 
every  substance  of  no  gender,  or 
of  which  the  gender  is  unknown- 
The  pronoun  «/is  perhaps  die  most 
general  word  in  the  language,  be- 
ing employed  to  supply  tlie  place 
of  all  siibstanuves,  and. even  of 
tilings  without  names.  There  is 
not  a  thing  in  language,  or  in  na- 
ttu'e,  which  k  may  notrepresent* 

"  In  respect  of  the  pronouns  of 
the  first  and  second  persons,  the 
merit  of  polished  tongues  is  nearly 
equal.  In  the  ancient  languages, 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  proouce 
them,  as  they  are  readily  suggested 
by  the  correspondent  termination 
of  the  verb.  In  the  modern  Ian- ' 
guages,  this  liberty  can  seldom  be 
indulged  without  ambiguity  or  af- 
fectation, because  die  terminations 
of  their  vests  are  not  sufficiently 
varied,  to  disunguish  with  certainty 
^e  pronoun  from  another.  In 
denoting  the  pronous  of  the  third 


person  there  is  the  greatest  <fi&r« 
ence,  and  the.  ments  of  difierent 
languages  are  most  discer  nible. 

*'*'  Bc^h  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages are  well  provided  with 
words  for  this  purpose;  tirc^,  ixsh^St 
avrosj  ilk,  isUi  hie,  ipsey  is  j  which 
are  all  adjectives,  and  have  all  the 
variedes  of  gender,  both  m  the 
singular  and  plural  numbers.  Both 
the. French  and  the  Italians  have 
two  pronouns  of  the  third  person, 
and  these  in  the  plural  have  likewise 
their  varieties  ef  gender.  Our  own 
languageishere  notalitdedefecdve, 
owing  to  its  tigid  attachment  to 
the .  simplicity  of  nature^  which  is 
the  leading  principle  of  its  structure. 
We  have  no  adjective  pronoun  of 
the  third  person;,  and  even  the 
iitde  variety  we  have  in  the  sinra- 
lar  numb^  \%  diminished  in  the 
plural. 

.  "  Thoiigh  we  possess  three  pro- 
nouns, ify  she^  ff,  to  express  the 
tliird  person  in  the  singular  num- 
her,  yet,  unless  the  su^ct  of  di$* 
]CoUr$e  be  a  nule  or  a  female,  or 
^ome  inanimate  substance  personi- 
fied, we  are  not  at  liberty  to  de- 
note that  subject  by  any  bthW  word 
than  U ;  and  as  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  occasions  on  which  the  uurd 
person  mdst  be  employed,  refer  to 
other  things  than  males»  or  feqiales» 
or  personincadons,  we  are  in  a  great 
measure  restricted,  even  ia  the 
singular  number,  to  the  use  of  U 
Alone.  We  are  still  more  embar* 
rassed  in  the  plural  Damber^  for  b^ 
sict  'iff  have  no  other  plural  for 
them  all  than  t^t  which  jilso  is 
destitute  of  all  variety  of  gender. 
..  <«Tbe  ambiguity  resulting  hom 
the  nakedness  of  our  language^  i» 
respect  of  the  prcmoons  ot  the 
third  person,  is  the  chief  defect 
perhaps,  to  which  it  is  obnoxious* 
Open  only  the  works^  any  of  the 
principal  writers  of  the  latter  part 
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tf  the  serenteehtfa  century,  parti- 
cularly the  history^  of  lord  Claren- 
doiiy  or  the  prose  compositions  of 
'Milton,  and  they  will  be  found  in 

*  many  places  scarcely  tnteUigtblei 
because  the  authors  were  obliged, 

'  from  a  deficiency  of  pronouns  of 
the  third  person,  to  refer  the  same 
relative  to  different  antecedents  in 
the  same  sentence.  Similar  inac- 
curacies, though  less  frequent,  still 
appear  in  the  writings  of  our  purest 
and  most  elegant  authors.  Indeed, 
any  person  in  the  least  accustomed 
to  correct  composition,  must  be 
sensible  that  errors  of  tliis  sort  are 
the  most  difficult  to  be  avoided  in 
our  language. 

**A  singularity  respecting  the 
inflections  of  pergonal  pronouns 
must  not  pass  unnoticed.  They 
have  almost  all  three  cases,  a  no- 
minative, a  genitive,  and  Jin  ac- 
cusative :  /,  tniney  me ;  tht}U,  thine f 
thee;  ht^  hls^  /jtm.  Some  gram- 
marians, however,  contend,  that 
tt/«,  thine f  are  not  genitives,  but 
pronominal  adjectives  employed 
instead  of  my,  thy  :  but  one  of  two 
things  must  be  admitted  ;  either 
that  they  are  real  genitives,  as  our 
best  grammarians  make  them,  or 
that 'they  are  used  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  these  adjective^,  and 
without  being  conjoined  with  their 
substantives^  For  in  the  following 
sentence,  my  cannot  be  substituted 
in  tlie  place  of  mine  :  *  This  book 
is  mine/  The  nominative  of  the 
pronoun  almost  always  appears  be- 
ibre  the  verb,  and  the  accusative 
^fter  it ;  and  as  no  other  of  our 
substantives  have  accusatives,  the 
syntax  of  the  pronouns  is  the  only 
case  in  which  we  discern  the  ten- 
dency of  our  language,  to  adopt 
the  analogies  of  the  ancient  lan- 
g;uages,  by  assigning  to  the  active 
verb  the  government  of  an  accusa- 
tive case. 


<*  I  have  now  finished  the  dis- 
cussion of  nouns,  and  their  depend- 
ents, articles,  adjectives, .  partici- 
ples, and  pronouns,  which  denote  ^ 
the  first  great  branch  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  the  names  and  the  nature 
of*  the  substantives  which  exist  in 
matter  or  in  the  mind.  I  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  verb,  and  its  de- 
pendent adverb ;  which  dencte  the 
second  creat  branch  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  actions  and  energ'es, 
with  their  modifications,  which 
subs'tances  exert  in  respect  of  them- 
selves, or  of  one  another. 

•♦llie  radical  characteristic  of 
the  verb  is  action  or  energy.  I  . 
read,  run,  Walk,  eat,  diink,  sit, 
sleep,  are  all  expressions,  declara- 
tive of  some  operation  or  exei'tion 
performed  by  the  creature  or  thing 
that  is  the  nominative  to  ll  l*  verb. 
Every  action  injplies  existence,  and 
the  activity  or  patience  .ol^xsome 
agent ;  and  hence  the  common  de- 
finition of  the  verb,  that  it  signifies 
to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer.  It  is  the  « 
most  intricate  of  all  the  parts  of 
speech  ;  and  this  intricacy  results 
unavoidably  from  the  combination 
of  ideas  it  is  employed  to  express. 
Let  us  consider  the  various  circum- 
stances which  must  be  communi- 
cated by  tlie  word  de;iOting  an  ac- 
tion. The  chief  of  these  refer  tor 
time  and  njanner.' 

"  In  relating  an  action,  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  ^le  purposes  of  com-  ^ 
munication  to  signify  barely  its  ex- 
istence; it  is  dbmmonly  requisite 
to  be  more  particular,  and  to  notify 
whether  it' is  finibhed,  is  finishings 
or  will  be  finished.  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  tliat  the  verb,  along 
with  the  signification  of  action, 
should  likewise  express  time.  But 
the  manner  also  of  tliC  execution 
of  the  action  is  often  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  conimunicated.  For 
example,  whether  the  agent  ope- 
rated 
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^tedwi^ddibentton,  confidence, 
tnd  resolution,  or  with  embarrass- 
^menty  hesitation^  and  suspicion; 
vhether  he  commanded  the  per- 
formance of  the  action,  or  signified 
only  his  inclination  that  it  should 
be  performed.  Hence  resulted  the 
necessity,  that  the  verb,  along  with 
the  signification  of  action  and  time, 
9hould  also  denote  manner.  You 
will  easily  perceive  in  these  obser- 
vations the  origin  of  the  tenses  and 
snoods  of  verbs. 

•*As  it  was  necessary  that  the 
drcumstances  of  time  and  manner 
should  attend  the  signification  of 
action  r  the  next  important  step  in 
the  formation  of  language,  was  to 
determine  by  what  means  this  com- 
bined •  communication  should  be 
accomplished.  Oneof  two  method^, 
it  seems,  must  have  been  adopted ; 
either  ^to  vary  the  terminations  of 
the  verb,  or  to  conjoin  with  it 
auxiliary  words,  so  as  to  convey 
these  additional  circumstances. — 
The  former  of  these  methods,  with 
a  mixture  of  the  latter,  in  the  pas- 
sive form  of  their  verbs,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  latter  method,  with  a  mixture 
of  the  former,  in  the  active  form 
of  their  verbs,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  English,  the  French,  and 
the  Italians. 

"The  structure  of  the  verb  was 
rendered  Hill  more  complicated, 
becaus^t  was  found  requisite,  that 
along  with  the  signification  of  ac- 
tion, time,'  and  manner,  it  should 
also  denote  person  and  number,  to* 
adapt  it  for  corresponding  with  the 
persons-  and  numbers  of  nouns  and 
pronouns  with  which  it  might  be 
connected.  To  combine  together 
so  many  important  articles  m  the 
inflections  of  one  word,  required 
a  degree  of  ingenuity,  which  no- 
thing could  supply  but  the  discern* 
jnent  and  expeiience  of  ages. 


"In  respect  of  dme,  it  maf 
perhaps  be  imagined,  on  the  &nt 
view,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
die  purposes  of  communicatioot  if 
the  verb  deodtcd  the  general  divi* 
sion  of  it,  into  past,  present,  and 
future ;  but  a  little  experience 
would  discover  the  imperfiectiom 
of  this  arrangement.  The  very 
fleeting  nature,  indeed,  of  present 
time,  made  any  subdivtsioa  of  it 
both  diflicult  and  unnecessary ;  and 
for  this  reason  all  polished  lan- 
guages, according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  grammarians,  have  in 
any  mood  one  tense  only  appropri- 
ated to  express  it,  A  similar  o- 
pinion  seems  to  have  guided  the 
construction  of  lailguages  for  ex- 
pressing future  time.  That  future 
time,  including  a  long  doratton, 
was  divisible  into  parts,  must  soon 
have  been  perceived ;  but  the  total 
ignor^ce  in  which  mankind  are 
involved  concerning  actions  that 
may  take  place  in  that  period,  most 
have  divested  them  of  all  disposi- 
tion to  mark  difiFerenccs  of  future 
time,  or  to  provide  language  with 
tenses  for  that  purpose. 

"  Hence  appears  the  reason  why 
all  polished  languages,  expect  tlie 
Greek,  have  aUo  been  contented 
with  one  tense,  expressive  of  future 
time.  The  Greeks,  it  has  been 
supposed,  wished  to  circnndscribe 
future  time,  by  their  tense  deno- 
minated fauiofosi/uitiritmfhj'wldch 
they  intended  to  signify  that  -the 
action  was  future;  but  would  not 
be  long  so,  as  the  time  of  its  exe- 
cution would  quickly  arrive. — 
This  tense,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  specimen  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Greeks,  and  of  their 
great  zeal  lo  cultivate  and  improve 
their  language,  rather  than  as  re- 
quisite for  the  communication  of 
knowledge ;  for  it  ♦very  rarely  oc- 
curs in  any  of  their  works,  laxtr 
grammarians 
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grammanaBs  controvert  earen  the 
existexKe  of  this  tense. 

"The  p3«t,  then,  is  the  time 
ixrhich  the  framers  of  all  languages 
bave  been  chiefly  anxious  lo  sub- 
divide. Most  of  the  actions  M^hich 
could  be  the  subject  of  discourse 
or  writing,  must  have  taken  place 
in  past  time;  and  to  render  the 
accounts  of  them  more  conspicuous 
and  intelligible,  it  must  often  have 
been  requisite  to  specify  the  pro- 
gress, or  the  stages,  of  their  execu- 
tion. Hence  the  various  divisions 
of  past  time,  and  the  different  tenses 
significant  of  tiiem,  witli  which  all 
languages,  even  the  most  imper- 
fect, abound.  Of  polished  lan- 
guages, the  least  complete,  in  this  re- 
spect, have  three  divisions ;  a  plu* 
perfect  tense,  by  which  is  signified 
that  die  action  is  finished,  and  that 
some  time  has  intervened  since  it 
was  completed;  a  perfect,  which 
denotes  that  the  action  is  finished, 
but  that  very  little  or  no  time  has 
elapsed  since  its  completion ;  and 
an  imperfect,  which  signifies  that 
the  action  had  been  going  on,  but 
had  not  been  completed.  These  are 
all  the  tenses  significant  of  past 
time«  possessed  by  the  language  of 
ancient  Rome* 


«  But  the  Greek  language,  the? 
English,  and  the  French,  besides 
these  tenses,  employ  another,  which 
lheGreekscaUanaori«^t,  and  which 
denotes  only,  tliat  the  action  is  com-> 
pleted,  wiuiout  distinguishing  ii| 
what  division  of  past  time  the  com- 
pletion took  place,  or  whether  the 
execution  was  pluperfect,  perfect^ 
or  imperfect. 

« if  we  attend  to  the  usual  course 
of  speaking  and  writing,  we  will 
find,  that  this  state  of  an  action 
very  frequently  occurs;  and,  there- 
fore, tliat  a  tense  adapted  to  express 
it  is  of  singular  convenience  and. 
advantage.  In  numerous  cases^ 
the  completion  of  the  action  is  the 
only  circumstance  6{  consequence 
to  be  communicated ;  and  in  all 
such  cases,  the  aorist  is  the  proper 
tense  to  be  employed.  The  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome  retains,  on 
Uiis  occasion,  a  portion  of  that 
ambiguity,  to  which  it  must  be  ' 
allowed  to  be  obnoxious  in  some 
other  articles.  For  it  is  from  the 
sense  of  the  context  only,  that  the 
hearer  or  the  reader  can  discover 
whether  amaiii  denotes  the  aorist 
s^lXvjT-af  j'aimau  I  loved,  or  the 
perfect  past,  ^stiplXriKa,  /ai  mmc,  I 
have  loved." 
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[From  the  Same,  j 


*^/^l^E  of  the  mpst  singular  ap- 
\J  pearances  in  the  history  of 
society,  is  the  progress  of  letters ; 
4Lnd  considering  how  extensive  the 
period  is  from  their  first  illustrious 
display  in  Greece  to  the  present 
limei  we  can  scarcely  with-hold 


im>nder  that  the  number  of  com- 
positions of  merit  is  so  small«  Cli- 
mate, or  natural  causes,  may  have 
some  influence;  government  can- 
not be  doubted  to  navt  a  great  deal ; 
but  emulation,  and  the  love  of 
fame,  seem  to  be  the  chief  causes 

to 
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to  t^'hich  we  are  to  impute  the 
flourishing  state  of  every  species 
of  composition,  except  oratory, 
vhich  appears  to  be  prompted  chief, 
ly  by  ambition  and  times  of  danger. 
As  emulation  and  the  love  of  fame 
are  the  principal  causes  to  >^'hich 
ve  are  to  ascribe  the  eminence  of 
poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
critics,  yet  conspicuous  exhibitions 
in  any  of  these  fines  are  to  be  ex- 
pected only  w  hen  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  genius 
and  industry  Is  countenaiiced,  at 
least  not  discourae;ed  by  govern- 
ment ;  when  society  is  so  far  ad- 
vajiced^  so  polished  and  enlighten- 
€jd,\is  to  discover  and  applaud  what 
is  rqeritoiioys  ;  and  when  the  ex^- 
ertions  of  genius  are  instigated  by 
livalship.  If  we  consult  the  history 
of  literature,  we  shall  find,  that  in 
the  fortunate  conjunctures  u)  which 
all  these  favorable  circumstances 
Jiave  concurred,  authors  of  emi- 
nence have  sprung  up  with  rapidity, 
and  in  clusters,  hke  plants  from  a 
bot-bed. 

**  The  progress  of  poetry,  how- 

,     'ever,  is  not  altogether  regulated 
|>y  the  same  circumstances  which 
arc  supposed  to  infhzence  the  pro- 
'duction   of   prose    compositions; 
and  epic  poetry  particularly  seems 
to  constitute  a  remarkable  excef)- 
tion.    It  appeared  in  Greece  in'  the 
.poems  of  Homer  some  centuries  at 
*  least  before  any  composition    in 
prose  which  merited  the  attention 
of  posterity ;  for  it  is  scarcely  sup- 
poseuble    tJiat   all  productions  in 
prose  should  have  perished,  while 
those   in  poetry  remained."   The 
*singular  Institution  of  bards,  and 
the  practice  of  reciting  at  festivals 
aod  publFc  solemnities  the  illustri- 
ous deeds  of  patriots  and  heroes, 
so  consonant  to  the  notions  of  a  war- 

(*    like  and  magnanimous,  though  an 
uncul^yJlXedkhd  unpolished  people, 


"  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the 
early  perfection^  of  epic  composU 
tion.  Attachment  to  poetrymiffbt 
even  introduce  a  conttjnpt  and  dis- 
lijce  of  prose,  and  may  help  to  ac- 
count tor  the  late  appearance  of 
that  species  Of  composition.  It  ic 
Well  known,  that  even  the  laws  and 
public  acts  of  rude  communiiies 
were  sometimes  written  in  verse. 

"  Among  the  first  good  compo- 
sitions in  prose  which  were  prodn* 
ced  in  Greece,  was  probably  the 
history  of  Herodotus,  and  it  is  the 
most  early  and  best  of  that  species 
which  has  descended  to  modem 
times.  He  lived  bett^Ten  the 
Persian  invasion  and  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  war,  about  four  hundred  and 
forty  years  before  the  birth  o£ 
Christ,  and  was  the  dawn  of  the 
illustrious  age  of  his  country.—^ 
From  the  time  of  his  appearance 
to  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great  into  Asia,  ( a  period  of  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years), 
were  displayed  all  those  conspica* 
ous  exertions  of  the  genius  of 
'  Greece,  which  all  men  of  letters 
have  hitherto  admired,  and  all  re- 
fined ages  will  continue  to  admire. 
The  prmcipal  writers  of  this  period 
were,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Thucy- 
dides,  Isocrates,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Demosthenes.  Alexan- 
der the  G  reat  aimihilated  the  liberty. 
of  Greece,  and  with  it  fled  her 
spirit  and  her  gei^ius. 

"  After  the  Romans  had  OTer^ 
run  the  greater  part  of  Greece, 
they  were  tempted  to  turn  their  at- 
tention towards  the  precious  remains 
of  literature  aud  ajts  which  that 
country  had  to  exhibit.  But  to  uo- 
polished  still  were  this  great  people,  . 
that  in  the  six  hundreaaml  seventh 
Tear  of  their  city,  starcrfy  a  hon- 
ored years  before*  the  termination 
of  the  commOtiweahb,"  lAicins 
Mtimmius,  'a  Roman  comr&l,  was 
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to  ihiperfect  a  judge  of  the  value 
jbf  the.ex(Juisite  statues  and  paint- 
ings which  he  found  in  the  plunder 
of  th«  city  of  Corinth,  thaihe  tookan 
obligation  pf  the  shipmasteir  wh(^  was 
^  to  convey  them  to  Rome,  to  replace 
or  repair'  theih^  if  any  of  them  were 
lost  or  injured  in  the  voyage.  His 
only  conception  of  their  use  was  to 
grade:  his  triumph,  and  the  num- 
ber* '  not  the  workmanshtp»  was  to 
nimself  and  his  countrymen  tbe 
chief  object  of  attention.  . 
.  "Before  the  age.  of  Ciceroi 
Jlome  ha,d  produced  few  writers  of 
^inence»  except  PlaUtus  and  l^e- 
rence»  both  of  whom*  particularly 
the  latter,  seem  entitled  ^o  little 
9ther  fame  than  that  of  translators 
from  the  Greeks.  The  pure  period 
<af  Roman  genius  did  not  long  sur- 
pass Cicero.  It  can  xsdarcely  be 
extended  bey<Mid  the  age  of  Livyi 
though  several  authors  of  great 
mecit  are  to  be  found  after  that 
time.  According,  then>  to  this 
^ompuution,  the  golden  agfe  bf 
Roman  eenius  did  not  much  exceed 
one  hundred  years,  and  was  som^ 
what  shorter  than  that  of  Greece. 
The  great  ornaments  of  this  period 
were,  Lucretius,  Cesar,  Cicero, 
Sallust,  TibuUus,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid»  Livy.  The  revolution  of 
the  civil  ^vemment  affected  the 
genius  of  Rpme,  as  it  h^d  done 
that  of  Greece,  with  a  shock  from 
ivhich  it  never  recovered.  But  the 
genius  of  Rome  languished  much 
longer  than  that  of  Greece  before 
it  expired.  Of  all  antiquity,  no 
iwo  periods  were  so  refined  as  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome  I  have  men- 
tioned. At  no  other  times  was 
litoary  merit  to  obtain  such  high 
praise,  or  were  great  men  to  de- 
rive $0  much  «Q2Ulation  and  im- 
provement from  one  another*  No 
other  andent  nation^  not  even  th^ 
Greeks  and  Romans  themselves, 
1806. 


were  so  high-miinded,  and  so  full 
of  .t»t*oat  views,  in  any  other  periods 
as  Uiey  were  in  these. 

*^  After  tlie  termination  of  the  ' 
golden  age  of  P.ome,  genius  grti- 
dually  subsides,  and  seems  :o  de- 
scend into  a  state  of  .torpor,  if  not 
tot:il  ettinction,  in  the  cells  of 
ponks,  dt  to  wander  utu-e^arded 
in  the  desetts  of  Arabia,  till  thQ 
restoration  of  civilization,  learning, 
and  arts,  aided  by  the  useful  inven- 
tion of  pilnting,  caused  her  revive 
yriiik  a  lar^e  portion  of  her  ancient 
lustre.  Por  a  term^  therefore,  of 
near  two  tliousand  years,  from  th^ 
first  appearance  bfletfiers  iilGreeci^ 
to  the  invention  of  printing  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ccrtturyi 
no  more  than  two  hundred  a,ncl 
^fty  years  can  be.  found,  whicl| 
\iirere.enlifi^htened  and  adorned  ,ms^ 
the.  brightest  displays  of  human 
genius ;  a  demonstration  eith|S^.  qf 
Uie  astoni&hine  delicacy  of  literary 
merit,  ot  of  me  slow  and  diffipuU 
steps  by  whicK  society  advances  in 
knowledge  and  refinement.        ^^^ 

**  Printing  has  s6  cptrectecf  ang 
dis()ersed  the  most  valuable  pfor 
ductions  6(  ancient  and'modenil 
times,  that  scarcely  any  revpl^tioQ 
in  human  ajSairs  can  be  supposed  to 
introduce  such  ignorance  and  error 
ak  jf»revailed  before  it  was  invented* 
With  the  tntrodiictjon  of  an  art  so 
auspicious  to  learning,  genius  and 
industry  assumed  new  vigour,  an4 
redoubled  their  effortJ^  The  spirit 
of  the  shiteentli  century  caught  fire 
from  the  pubh'cation  and  perusal  of 
the  illustrious  remans  of  Gree;^ 
and  Rome,  and  was  distinguished 
by  an  acquaintance  with  their  wr(^ 
ers  and  language,  whidi  Iij8l&  nef 
yet  been  equalled.  ^ 

<<  The  transition  from  the  use  of 
the  Latin  language,  in  which  al- 
most all  the  modern  authors  began 
to  write  after  the  reirival  of  learx^ 
0  :   ing, 
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mg,  and  the  hesitation  tinder  which 
literary  men  long  remained,  wherhei* 
they  should  relinquish  that  lan- 
guage, and  cultivate  their  own 
moie  im  perfect  lunguages,repTessed 
considerahly  the  efforts  of  modern 
genius.  All  men  of  letters  regret- 
ted the  lahour  and  difficulty  of' 
iKTiting  in  a  dead  language,  and 
en  topics  which  it  often  had  not 
trords  to  express.  They  felt  also  the 
disagreeable  inconvenienciesof  hav* 
ing  the  knowledge  of  their  labours 
confined  to  the  learned,  instead  of 
iiiiru!»ing  uscf-^'  or  amusing  infor-» 
ihntion  amonjz:  all  ranks  of  peoplei 

•  and  ofrcceivmg  that  jost  and  gcne^ 
ral  applatise  which  usually  attends 
jfenuine  merit.  A  few  successful 
efforts  gare  conviction  that  modepi 
Ikngrra^cs  were  fully  adequate  to 
Ho  jusOce  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
Aiost  eteincnt  authors  ;  and  it  was 

,  fouhd^'that  much  less  time  and 
hudf  "rt-eri  rcquisi:^  to  acquire  an 
frrthnute  acquaintance  with  any 
folished  Linguage  cl'  modern  Eu- 

'  ropc^  than  to  Qualify  an  author  for 
Wiling  with  elegance  in  die  lau- 
^]ftge  of  aneicnt  Rome. 

"<*Tlie  Italians  appeared  foretnost 
In  ^Wfe  new  path  of  fame.  Before 
the  Invcntinri  of  printing,  the^  pas* 
ifessied  a  Considerable  share  ol  taste; 
mrfraps'  from'  a  communication 
Wift  Cmistantinopie,  where  leant- 
iiig  s;5bsistcd  till  the  middle  of  the 
finecnih  century,  when  that  city 
^was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
.T'.:rTt«:  and  they  wrote  their  own 
lanqfuage  viHrh  wonderful  propriety. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Petrarch,  D;^n'e, 
"fio^accjo,  Ariosto,  displayed  in 
their  trorks  an  ex^c^t  of  knowledge, 

»  jt  richness  of  genius^  and  an  el(v 
'^Attpe'^ef  language,  which  have 
'iturteU  yet  l^tfen  surpassed.  Tasso, 
^uarini,  Davfia,  smd  MachiaveT, 
•fravCiibt obficured tiiefame oi  the&e 


writer*.  England  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Itiuy,  and  in  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  centur}',  and  the  be- 
ginning cf  the  seventeenth,  her 
best  authors  wrote  her  own  lan- 
guage, with  a  purity  and  correctness 
which  are  not  always  to  be  found 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  which  have  not  even 
in  the  eighteenth  been  very  •ften 
exceeded.  The  works  of  Hooker, 
lord  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  the  Ho- 
milies and  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  to  men- 
tion the*  translation  of  the  Bible» 
present  a  propriety  of  style  which 
is  not  always  found  in  Milton^ 
Clarendon,  orTillotson,  and  scarce* 
ly  In  Dryden  and  lord  Shaftsbury. 
The  civsil  wars  of  England  infect- 
ed her  language  and  her  taste,  with 
a  •  degree  of  cornrption  which  it 
required  the  merit  of  Pope,  Addi- 
son, and  Swift,  to  bantsht  and  to 
re-establish  former  purity.  The 
highly-iimshed  productions  of  later 
times  have  not  done  much  more 
than  to  regain  prtniitive  correct- 
ness. 

**The  French  began  last  to  polish 
their  language,  but  their  progress 
was  very*^ rapid.  'Before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
could  boast  of  few  authors  whom 
any  reader  would  wish  to  peruse 
twice.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,' ilieir  language  a*nd  their 
genius  seem  to  have  reached  ihetr 
highest  eminence.  Pascal  com* 
menced  this  career,  and  was  quickly 
fdloVed  by  Malebranche,  Flechier« 
Comeille,  Racine,  Boileau,  Fon- 
tenelle»  Moliere."  These  .  author* 
retain  the  character  of  French 
cki^sics:  even  tl.e^great  names  of 
Roaf>se^u>  Voltaire,  and  Ra^'nal, 
liavc'  not  aspired  to  higher  praise 
than  to  share  (heir  fame. 

"  While  the  greater  part  of  the 
learned  men  of"  modern  Europe 

were 
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>«rere. pleased  to  vmte  the  ^artgtia^ 
of  ancient  Ronfte,  conscious  of  tlteif 
infenoVit7  on  account  of  the  disad-- 
▼ant'riges  under  which  they  labour-* 
ed,  they  looked  up  to  the  ancients  . 
with  the  respect  which  scholars 
maturally  entertain  for  their  masters, 
and  presumed  not  to  rival  them  in 
the  merits  of  execution  and  origi- 
nality. But  scarcely  had  tlie  French 
begun  to  write  their  own  language 
with  a  purity  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europe,  when  ;heir' 
national  ambition  was  excited;  they 
claimed  to  be  held  originals,  ihem-^l 
selves,  both  in  respect  of  matre'r^ 
and  style,  and  thus  aspired  to  rival, 
if  not  to  surpass,'  the  merit  of  l:>e 
ancients.  '  Hence  arose  an  extra- 
ordinary controversy,  which  com- 
meuced  in  France,  concerning  the 
comparative  excellence  of  ancient 
and  modern  wtiters,'  and  which 
was  agitated  with  great  keenness, 
and  even  asperiLy,  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance. Many  leaf ned  treatises 
were  pubUshed,  many  bold  asser- 
tions were  advanced.  Bolleau  and 
madame  Dacier  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  the  ancients,  and  asserted 
their  rij<ht  to  superiority;  PerraullJ 
and  la  Motte  maintained  the  claims 
of  the  moderns.  Much  partiality, 
and  abuse,  and  ignorance,  as  com- 
monlj  happens  ni  similar  cases, 
were  displayed  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  relative  to  the  respec- 
tive constituents  of  the  parties. 

«*  The  dispute'  extended  to  En- 
eland.  The  gentle,  the  humane, 
die  indolent  sir  William  Temple 
was  roused  to  engage  in  it,  and 
undertook  the  cause  of  the  ancients, 
which  he  supported  with  much 
learning,  discernment,  and  good 
taste.  The  sentiments,  however, 
even  of  this  a1)le  champion  did  not 
convey  universal  satibfaction ;  they 
were  controverted,  and  attack- 
ad,  by  several  obscure,  but  perti- 


nacious writers  among  his  country- 
men. Society  was  pestered  and 
tired  with  the  dispute,,  till  Swift 
exposed  the  whole  of  it  to  rldicuje^ 
by  the  irresistible  vein  of  keen  satire 
with  which  he  has  handled  it,  in  his 
curious  treatise  on  the  battle  of  chd 
books  in  St.  Jaipes's  library. 

*'  But  though  the  Violence,  and 
mistakes,  and  misrepresentations  of 
the  first  disputants  have  long  ago 
subsided,  yet  so  much  solid  foun* 
dation  is  the  controversy  accounted 
to  have,  that  we  very.ftequcntly 
meet  it  in  conversation ;  and  so 
much  inclined  are  many  readers  to 
obtain  information  concerning  it, 
as  to 'afford  considerable  currency 
to  a  learned  essay  published  by  Mr. 
Dutens,  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England.  This  author,  in  the 
course  of  other  employments,  had 
been  obliged  to  consult  niost  of  the 
ancient  writers  of  chief  reputation, 
and  he  scruples  not  to  afBrm,  that, 
in' all  compositions  of  genius  and 
taste,  their  superiority  is  palpable 
and  incontestable,  and  that  vcsiiges 
are  to  be  found  in  their  writings  of 
all  the  mosi:  brilliant  discoveries  in 
science  and  arts.  This  aiitlior  is 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Hb  dis- 
plays' no  malevolence,  or  inclina- 
tion to  misrepresent  either  of  the 
parties;  he  never  supposes  the, 
reader  is  to  be  satisfiod  with  his 
authority  or  interpretatiori;  he  pre- 
sents on  his  margin  the  passages  on 
whicli  he  founds  liis  opinion,  and 
leaves  every  reader  a  fair  field  to 
decide  for  himself. . 

**  In  a  controversy,  then,  which ' 
seems  of  importance  sufiicient  to 
attract  a  little  of  our  attention,  we 
will  endeavour  to  gel  possession  of 
those  principles  by  which  a  proper ' 
judgement    must    be    supported- 
The  negWt  of  this  precaution  has 
been  the  origin  of  much  useless  dis- ' 
0  2  puUtioA 
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putation  in  aU  controversies,,. bu^ 
particularly  in  the  prejk?nt.  It  is, 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  ho 
fiiir  compafisdn  can  be  in^ituted 
between  ancient  and  modem  au-. 
thors,  except  tfrh^reVircumstances 
are  nearly  similar.  *We  y^nM  not  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  complain  that 
our  poets  do  not  eqnal  Hofner,  or 
our  orators  DemosthcmeS  and  Ci- 
cero, if  the  dissimilarttj  of  theif  cir* 
cumstances  rendered  it  impossible. 
We  will  not  expect  that  our  poets 
and  orators  should  equal  or  surpass 
those  of  antiquity  in  circumstances 
so  un£iTourable,  that,  had  the  poets 
and  orators  of  antiquity  been  in 
them,  they  would  riot  have  sur- 
passed our  own.  We  will  not  de- 
mand that  the  ancient  philosophers 
^•uld  have  made  the  same  pro- 
gress in,  science  which  ours  have 
done,  "when  the  latter  have  had  the 
advantage  of  all  the  researches  and 
experience  of  the  former,  besides 
the  aid  of  several  subsidiary  arts 
and  systems  then  unknown.  An- 
other prtnctpfe  entitled  to  attention 
is,  diat  the  inferiority  of  the  mo- 
derns, or  the  superiority  of  the 
ancients,  in  different  articles,  is  no 
reproach  or  compliment  to  the 
genius  pf  either.  There  is  no  rea- 
son  to  conclude  that  vigour  of 
genius  is  oornfincd  to  one  period  of 
socie^ymore  tlian  anot]>er.  It  de- 
pends on  external  <;ause9  ?  let  the 
siime  causes  exist,  and  the  same 
Vigour  will  be  displayed*  Guided 
by  these  solid  principles,  let  us 
now  mq)a(hre  a  little  what  are  the 

•<  That  Homef  must  stMl  bear 
away  the^pdirt  of  epic.poetfy  from 
Virgil  hitnself,  and  all  the  modems, 
no  candid  critic  will  much  hesitate' 
to  admit.  He  possesses  more  Vari- 
ety of  chai»actcr,  more  originality, 
more  beautiful  dcscriptibn,  ittore 
ek]2;ance  and  simplicity  of  Uy\6,- 


than  any  other  poet«    iBut  I  wSL 

ventute  to  m:tintaitf»  diat  a  greac 
part  of  this  excellence  i^  to  be  im* 
^uted  to  the  situation  of  the  ttmea 
m  which  he  lived*  The  natural 
ifianners  aiKl  magnanimity  of  those 
times  were  jwirticularly  favourable 
to  the  simplicity  aod  sublhntty  of 
his  sentiments  and  style.  TheKigb 
honours  conferred  on  bards,  being, 
cionsider^d  as  the  sages,  the'  legist 
lators,  and  the  heralds  of  their 
agd,  as  companions  of  kings,  and 
guests  at  all  festivals,would  prompt 
the  liveliest  exertions  of  genius. 
He  had  all  nature  before  htm  un- 
occupied, and  all  his  pictures  of 
her,  at  least  to  us,  wear  the  meric 
and  charm  of  novelty*  Had  ekber 
Virgil  or  Milton  lived  in  the  same 
circumstances^  I  doubt  not  that  they 
would  hare  rivalled  him  in  other 
particulars^  and  have  snipassed 
him  in  judgement  and  subEaiity* 
They  equal  him  in  these-  qualities^ 
notwithstanding  the ^sadvantage 
of  being  obliged  to  imagine  a)I 
the  interesting  situations  of  their 
heroes,  widiout  having  ever  seen 
or  conversed  with  such  men.  Os^ 
sian  derives  his  extraordinary  merit 
from  circumstances  similar  to  thos^ 
of  Homer,  from  living  and  con- 
versing with  such  men  as  those  of 
whom  he  sung. 

♦'Euripides  and  Sopbocles  arc 
tbe  only  tragic  poet^  ot  antiquity, 
for  the  Romans  produced  none  en* 
titled  to  notice ;  and  considerable 
as  their  merit  is  in  point  of  charac* 
ter,  passion,  and  stvle,  they  seldom 
possess  much  excellence  in  point  of 
fable.  It  was  impossible  t&it  they 
should  deserve  mucfi  praise  in  this 
article,  for  they  wrote  too  fast  l» 
acqtHre  it.— Of  the  few  plays  oC 
Sophocles  which  remain,,  scarcely 
any,  except  die  QSdipus  Tyrannusy 
can  be  said  to  have  much  f^Ble^ 
th^y  are  ofteiv little  more  than  mere 
^  dialogues^ 
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^alogues,  and  the  actors  go  and    The  new  comedy,  in  which  Menan- 
come  without  much  apparent  rea-    deranUothersexcplled,  and  of  which 


son.  Thetastc  of  tlie.' Greeks  in 
trajgic  representations  could  not  be 
nefined,  when  weVeikct,  that  little 
more  than  thirty  years  before  the 
rime  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
their  theatrical  exhibitions  were  no 
tetter  than  musical  entertainments, 
exhibited  by  strollers  equipped  in 
the  most  homehr  manner.  Thespis 
^yas  manager  ot  such  a  band,  ;*nd 
Horace  describes  his  cavalcade  in 
fhe  following  words, 

*Dicimr  et  Thetpis  vei^sse  poemaf^ 
plaucUris.' 

«« He  had  only  on^  speaker*  who 
was  introduced  to  giye  the  singers 
some  respite,  ^schylus  succeeded 
h|m,and  firstpresented  dialogue,  or 
exhibited  something  like  a  tragedy ; 
he  did  not  live  above  tliirty  years 
before  Euripides  and  Sophocles. 
These  poets  may  surpass  modem 
tragedians  in  simplicity  and  pro- 
priety of  style,  but  it  requires  an 
Uncommon  reverence  for  -anti* 
quity  to  prefer  them  in  every  odier 
view. 

"  tn    cojnedy,    ev^rj    candid 
judge  must  give  the  preference  to 

the  modems.     The  old  comedy  of   tTon,  no  authors  surpass Tbucydides 
the  Greeks,  in  which  living  charac-    and  Liyy  5  but  tliey  must  be,  ^d- 


we  may  form  some  notion  from  the 
translations  of  Terence,  though  tlie 
originals  arc  lost,  was  a  much  more 
perfect  species  of  compositions- 
Simple,  however,  and  n;}tural  and 
innocent  <is  tlie  dialogue  i^  it  con- 
tains little  wit  or  spirit,  and  less 
variety  of  cliaracter.  Nearly  the 
same  characters  recur  in  every  play ; 
and  even  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  appear  are  not  much 
chaAged. 

"Greece  and  Rome  are  unrival- 
led in  orsitory,  but  many  circum- 
stances  cpncurred  to  produce  that 
effect.  I  explained  the  fbief  of  these 
in  the  historv  of  eloquence.  Had 
modem  genius  been  placed  in  the 
same  situation,  I  d&ubt  not  of  its 
having  made  as  eminent  a  figure. 

"Historical  composition  is  the 
field  in  which  comparison,  can  be 
made  wi;h  most  equity,  because 
circumstances  are^most  similar  1, 
and  here  ^t  mus(  be  admit^d,  that 
the  respective  merits  pf  candij^tes 
are  so  nearly  balanced  as  to  create  ' 
some  hesitation.  In  puriyr  and 
correctness  of  style/  liveliness  of 
description,  and  candour  of  ren- 


ters were  introduced  and  ridiculed,, 
though  it  might  display  boldness 
and  spirit,  was  the  coarsest,  grossest 
ribaldry,  that  ever  disgraced  a 
stage.  The  object  of  it  was  not  more 
reprehensible  than  the  execution 
was  indelicate.  We  cannot  readt 
without  th<^  most  lively  feelings  of 
disgust  and  contempt,  the  rough 
daubing  of  Aristophanes,  by  which 
the  Athenians  were  Instigated  to 
put  to  death  Socrates,  oiie  of  the 
$est  men  andworthiest  citizens  they 
ever  had.  The  most  worthless  licen- 
ijous  farce  ever  appeared  on  the 


English  stage,  is  not  so  opprobrious,    cients. 


mitted  to  be  inferior  to  the  hos^ 
n^qdern  hi^torji^ns  \t\  forming  a^ 
interesting  and  instructivep4rrationi 
The  capital  secret  of  composing 
history,  namely,  to  extend  or 
abridge  the  parratipn  ^^ccordi^  to  . 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  seem^ 
little  attended  tQ  by  the  former. 
By  the  use  uf  it^  ai^d  \i\3f  rj^ost  en- 
lightened spirit ,  pf  political  and 
pliilosophicai  ki^pwledge  with  which 
the  latter  have  adorned  their  rela^ 
tions,  they  have  communicated  t^ 
them  a  degree  of  perfection  for  whicl^ 
we  seek  in  vain  among  th^e  a^i- 


(?? 
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",  In  moral  philosophy  the  merit 
of  the  ancients  ^ras  considerable ; 
but  it  was  .unfortunate  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  apply  very  closely 
*tb  the  study  of  it,  till  the  most  il- 
lustrious age  oftheir  literature  was 
past/  PlatOy  indeed,  has  advanced 
many  fine  views  of  the  subject, 
and  adorned  it  with  all  the  onia- 
ments  of  a  rich  imagination.  His 
exampL*  was  followed  by  Xenophon 
in  his  Memorabilia  Socmtis,  and 
both  m;iy  be  read  with  much  emolu- 
ment. But  we  see  in  them  few  prin- 
ciples or  accurate  delmeations  of  the 
human  mind ;  .they  either  deviate 
.  into  abstract  reasonings,  or  content 
themselves  with  recommendations 
of  particular  virtues  from  consider-r 
ations  of  utility.  The  schools  of 
philosophy,  especially  those  of  the 
Stoics  and  epicureans,  which 
arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  schools 
of  eloquence,  ^nejiated  contro- 
versies tnid  maintained  systems, 
rather  than  improved  the  science 
of  the  human  mind.  Mutual  anti- 
pathies tempted  both  to  pQsH  their 
doctrines  to  extremity,  and  to  Over- 
look the  true  science  df  nature  situ- 
ated between  them. 
*  ^  The  Stoics  considered  man  a^ 
a  pure  intelligence,'  and  mkde  little 
aU6^ante  for  liii  possessing  appe- 
tites and  passions.  They  would 
scarcely  permit  him  to  feel  that  he 
/  >vas  a  man;  and  considered  him 
imnaturally  Is  '  independent  of 
things  about  him.  The  {Epicureans 
rim  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They 
held  him  forth  as  formed  principally 
to  consult  his  pleasure  ^nd  his  ease ; 
and  were  not  sufficiently  assi- 
duous ;to  inculcate  virlue  as  t)ie 
means  of  obtaining  both;  "Their 
system  was  hostile  to  all  the  manly 
and  generous  effbrts  of  the^  soul, 
and  contributed  to  sink  its  vot^ies 
.  into  indblence  or  criminal  gratifica- 
tion. We  need  not  hesitate  to  pro- 


nounce, that  the  doctrine  of  the 
human  mind  is  now  better  under? 
stood  than  it  was  by  either  of  these 
sects  of  philosophers. 

<'  But  it  is  in  tlie  inathemadcal 
sciences,  and  In  the  knowledge  of 
the  system  of  nature,  that  the  $u- 
'  periority  of  modem  attainments  is 
most  conspicuous.  The  ancients 
extended  not  their  inquiries  beyond 
the  properties  of  lines  of  the  second 
order,  called  Conic  Sections ;  and 
It  does  ndt  appear  <hat  they  applied 
the  science  of  these  to  any  use.  It 
was  reserved  for  Newton  to  explain 
by  their  means,  the  iaws  which  gO; 
vemthe  motions  r)f  the  planets.  We 
are  told  that  the  Pythagoreans  were 
acquainted  with  the  Copemican  sy- 
stem ;  but  this  acquaintance  could 
hardly  amount  to  more  th^n conjec- 
ture, for  they  wanted  every  resource 
to  proceed  farth^.  They  had  no 
elasses  with  which  to  make  observa- 
tions, and  iheir  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  seems  to  have  been  directed 
rather  to  astrology  than  to  astrono- 
my. They  might  be  adm-Tsd  by 
the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
among  whom  they  lived ;  bat  their 
whi  msical  nostrums  concerningabs- 
tinenc^  froni  aiiimal  food,  and  the 
fransniigration  of  souls,  rather  sug- 
gest the  character  of  empirics  m 
philosophy,  than  of  enlightened  and 
rational  inquirers. 

<<  Some  people  wiU  conclude  that 
Plato  was  acquainted  with  ihe  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  which  is 
supposed  one  of  th^  most  illostrious 
discoveries  of  .modern  medicixie, 
because^  in  speakmg  of  it,  he  em- 
ploys die  Greek  word  ifiuaysSaij 
which  sififnifies  to  be  carried  tound.' 
But  if  uie  use  K  of  figurative  lan- 
guage is  to  be  supposed  a  good  ar- 
gument for  the  knowledge  of  the 
i^ncients,  thet«  is  scarcelyany  know- 
ledge of  which  the/  may  not  be 
shown  to  be  possessed.  Had  this 
doctrint 
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doctrine  been  understood  by  them, 
is  it  possible  it  should  never  be 
mentioned  in  terms  explicit  and 
full,  that  no  reasonings  should  be 
founded  onit,  no  causes  of  diseases 
deduced  from  it  f  In  a  word,  to  im- 


prove our  gerdus  and  our  taste,  'We 
cannot  read  the  ancients  too  much  ; 
but  we  must  seek  important  ad- 
ditions to  our  kiiowledg*,  whether 
moral,  pol'itical,  or  mathema^caly 
among  die  modems.'' 


On  Perception. 
[From  Mr,  Scott's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophv.] 
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'£   have  seen  with  how 
,  ,     little  success  philosophers 
have  invented  theories,  in  order  to 
throw  light  upon  the  process  of 
sensation  ;  and  to  trace  the  parti- 
cular manner  in  which  material  ob- 
jects convey  impressions  to  our  in- 
tellectual   principle.      Tliey  have 
not  been  less  desirous  to  investigate 
the  mode  of  action  of  perception ; 
but  as  this  faculty  is  of  a  still  more 
intellectual     and    refined    nature, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their 
hypotheses  have  been  attended  with 
very  fortunate  results.    Such  hypo- 
theses, however,   have  been  very 
prevalent  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity ;  and,  contrary  ta  the  gene- 
'  ral  course  of  such  things,  have  pre- 
served a  considerable  uniformity, 
and  been  Implicitly  admitted  by 
succeeding  philosophers  as  a  ration- 
al basis  of  investigation.    The  con- 
sequence has  been,    a  systematic 
idiffusion  of  error  in  this  branch  of 
science,  unparalleled  in  any  other ; 
so  as  at  length  to  be  matured  into 
a  complete  system  of  scepticism, 
or  disbelief.     Those  who  wish  to 
see  th^  gradual  progress  of  this 
sceptical  philosophy  completely  de* 
veloped,  are  referred  to  Dr.  Reid's 
Second  Essay  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers.     Our  present  plan  requires 
only  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading 
opinions  of  philoso^ers  concerning 
|be  operation  of  perception* 


**  Tlie  first  philosopher,  in  whose 
writings  we  find  a  systematic  theory 
concerning  perception,  is  Aristotle. 
According  to  this  theory,  percep-' 
tion,  as  well  as  all  the  other  opera- 
tions of  the  min,d,  is  carried  on  by 
the  agency  of  certain  images,  forms, 
pr  species  of  material  objects  there 
present.    The  images  presented  to 
our  senses  were  called  sensible  spe- 
,cies,  or  forms;  and  were  supposed 
to  be  continually  sent  cfflF  from  ma- 
teri;ll  objects,  in  all  directions  ;^so 
that  by  entering  at  the  avenue  of 
the  senses,  they  produced  percep* 
tion  during  the  day,  and  drestming 
during  the  night.    These  images' 
were  supposed  to  be  ao^ain  present- 
ed to  tlie  memory,  or  imaginAion, 
in  a  more  refined  state,  when  they 
were  called  species,  simply ;   and 
when  presented  to  the  intellect  in 
tlieir  most  refined  state  of  all,  ther 
were    called    phantasms;    and  it 
was  maintained,  that  there  can  be 
no  perception,  memory,  or  intel- 
lection, without  species,  or  phan- 
tasms. 

**  This  theory  was  well  adapted 
to  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  which 
resolved  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world  into  the  effects  of 
two  principles,  called  maiter  and 
form.  It  does  not,  however,  .appear 
to  have  originated  With  Aristotle ; 
for  the  followers  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus  held  a  similar  doctrine 
0  4  with 
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vith  regard  tp  sleiider  films  of  sub* 
tSetnatter,  vrhich  they  supposed  to 
cone  from  external  object$i  It  i$ 
ttlMwIte  probable  that  the  Pydia- 
^reaos  and  PlatonisU  taught  a 
similar  theory  of  perception ;  as 
may  beeathered  trom  die  hints 
which  Plato  eives  in  the  seventh 
1>ook  of  his  Kepublic,  cwicerning 
the  mannec  in  which  we  perceive 
'  the  objects  of  sense ;  which  ne  com* 
p^s  to  the  situation  of  persons  in 
a  deep^^and  dark  cave,  who  ^ee  not 
external  objects  themselves,  but 
only  their  shadows,  by  a  ^ight  l^t 
into  the  cave  through  a  smafit>pen- 

**  The  principal  diiFerence  among 
these  sects,  was  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  pbjects  of  the  human 
l2naerstandii\g*  According  to  the 
Peripatetics,  these  must  all  enter 
priginally  ^y  the  senses,  a$  sensible 
species,  and  are  merely  ttfined  and 
rendered  more  s{>iritual  by  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  This  doctrine 
afterwards  passed  into  tlie  niaxim, 
*  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non 
fuit  prius  in  sensu/  Plato,  on  the 
other  handf  had  a  very  mean  opi- 
jiion  of  all  the  knowledge  we  ge( 
'  by  the  senses.  All  science,  accoi  d* 
ing  to  him,  must  be  employed 
about  what  he  called  iduu^  which 
are  the  eternal  and  immutable 
patterns  of  things,  which  existed 
before  the  objects  of  sense  them- 
selves, and  are  not  liable  to  any 
change.  This  doctrine  nearly  coin- 
cides with  what  the  Pythagoreans 
taught  concerning  their  numbers. 

*<  The  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as 
is  well  known,  continued  to  prevaij 
In  the  world  during  a  period  of 
several  centuries ;  nor  were  its  noe- 
taphysical  doctrines  successfully  op- 
posed till  the  time  of  Descartes. 
The  theory  of  peroeptioh,  above 
detailed,  received  a  considerable 
modification  fcpm  this  philosopher* 


He  did  not,  howevei^  totally  re- 
ject it ;  for  he  lield  k  as  certaini^ 
that  it  is  only  u  representative  pic- 
.  ture,  form,  or  species  of  an  object* 
that  is  present  in  the  mind  when  we 
jperceive,  and  not  the  object  itself. 
"^But  he  denied  that  these  fonns,  or 
species,  are  sent  forth  from  externa^ 
bodies  ;  and  shewed  tlie  absurdity 
of  this  doctrine  by  solid  arguments. 
He  also  gave  the  name  of  ideas  to  . 
the  representative  fortos  which  he 
supposed  to  be  present  in  the  mind ; 
a  term  which  he  seems  to  have  bo^* 
rowed  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 
Another  peculiarity  in  the  Cart^ 
si  an  system,"  was  the  origin  whii^ 
it  assigned  to  certaii^  of  our  ideas» 
such  as  those  of  time,  space,  mo- 
tion, Ac. ;  which  it  represented  to 
be  innate,  or  coeval  with  the  xmtii 
itself. 

"  The  Cartesian  theory  of  pcrccp^ 
tion  was  variously  modified  by  Male* 
branche,  and  other  succeeding  me^ 
taphysicians:  but  it  is  not  necessary, 
here,  to  specify  the  peculiar  notions 
of  each.  The  writings  of  M^* 
Locke  are  justly  entitled  to  mora 
consideration  than  those  of  anf 
philosopher  of  the  period  in  ques*^ 
tion.  It  does  not  appear  that  bus 
opinions,  concerning  perceptioi^' 
differed  materially  Irom  those  of 
Descartes ;  except  in  respect  of  the 
origin  which  he  assigned  to  the 
representative  images,  pr  ideas,  as 
they  now  were  uniyerssdly  named. 
In  thisrespect  he  difien&d  both  from 
tbe  Peripatetijcs  and^  Carfi^ans  i 
and  assigned  all  our  idea^  br  no-' 
tions,  to  two  sources,  viz.  1st,  Sen- 
sation ;  and,  2d,  reflection  or  con- 
sciousness,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasioh  to  specify. 

<'  It  is  an  evident  consequence  of 
the  doctrine  of  peTceptioii,'a$  suU 
mitted  by  Descartesand  Mr.'  iKKk^ 
that  we  have  no  direct  e^Fdence  for 
the  existence  of  exteriud  oMects,  or 
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.pf  a  im^terial  warl4 ;  since  all  the 
objects  pf  our  perception  and  con- 
sciousness are  otAj  ideas,  or  xznages» 
'which  have  no  dependence  wha^<> 
f ver  upon  e^^tfemal  thingf.  Both 
philosophers  were  too  s^cute  not 
to  perceive  tliis  inference  j  but  nei- 
ther were  inclined  to  givfe  up  the 
existence  of  a  material  world,  al- 
tliough  we  have  found  them,  with- 
out reluctance,  relinquishing  the 
independent  existence  of  che  secon^ 
dary  qualities  of  body.  The  arau- 
ments,  however,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  resd 
existence  of  matter,  are  not  very 
strong,  and  founded  chiefly  upoh 
^his  position,  ^hat  a  benevolent 
Supreme  ppwer  would  never  have 
given  us  faculties  like  tlie  senses, 
inerely  in  order  to  deceive  as. 

*•  But  although  we  find  Descartes 
and  Mr.  LocKe  conceiving  that 
ihe  Existence  of  a  material  world 
is  only  supported  by  probable  ar- 
guments,^ we  are  scarcely  prepared 
for  a  system  so  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense,  as  positively  and  seri- 
ously to  denj  the  existence  of  anv 
kind  of  matter  whatever.  Yet  sucn 
was  the  system  of  the  ingenious 
t>ishop  Berkeley,  who  was  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  philosophical 
reasoners  of  his  day.  The  denial 
of  the  existence  of  the  secondary 
^ttalities  of  body,  bat  as  mere  sen- 

.  saitons  of  the  mind,  which  we  have 
seen  formed  a  part  of  the  systems 
of  Descartes  and  Locke,  no  doubt 
prepared  the  way  for  this  sceptical 
doctrine;  and  It  was  not  difficult 
to  extend  the  arguments,  by  which 
the  non-existence  of  the  secondar|^ 
oualities  of  body  was  supposed  to 
pe   proved,  to  tlie  primary  also. 

^These,  according  to  the.  prevailmg 
jheory  of  perception,  were  mere 

^  uleas  or  images  presfent  in  the  mind ; 
and  we  kiiow  nothing  of  them  but 
^  ideas  existing  in  the  mind ;  so 


that  of  the  existence  of  extern^  bo- 
dies we  have  no  evidence.  Belfleer 
ley  statei  his  system  as  a  thing,  veiy 
obvious,  and  readily  to  be  adnah* 
^ed.  iSom^  truths  there  are,'  says 
-^he,  '  so  near  and  obvious  to  th^ 
''^^lind,  th^t  a  man  need  only  opea 
his  eyes  to  see  them.  3nQh  I  tafc^ 
this  important  one  to  be,  that  all  / 
the  choir  of  heaven,  and  famitnre 
of  earth,— in  a  word,  all  thbsi^  bo-, 
dies  which  compose  the  mightj 
frame  of  tfie  world,  have  xiQt  anj' 
subsistence  without  a  mind.* 

**  Berkeley,  though  he  denies  the 
existence  of  a  material  world,  yet^ 
as  became  his  cloth,  decidedly  es- 
pouses the  existence  of  a  world  of 
spirits.  In  order  to  this,  he  ad« 
mits  that  there  are  certain  objects 
of  hnman  knowledge,  which  are 
not  idea%  ,htlt  things  which  hay(;  a 
permanent  existence.  These  are 
our  own  minds,  and  their  various^ 
operations,  other  finite  minds,  and 
tlie  Sugreme  mind.  And  this 'he  ' 
thinks  rtnist  follow  from  the  very 
natare  of  ideas  which,  being  inert* 
passive,  unthinking  beii^gs,  cannot 
be  the  imaecs  of  thinking  and  active 
beines;  oT  tliose  very  beings  in 
which  they  exist. 

**  It  was  a  large  stride  in  8cep>» 
ticism  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
material  world :  but  the  tenets  soon 
after  advanced  by  Mr.  Hume,  an4 
grounded  upon  the  same  theor/ 
of  our  perceptions,  go  far  Jieyond 
this,  even  to  deny  the  existence  of 
mind,  as  well  as  matter*  This  plii« 
losopher  distinguishes  the  images, 
or  pictures,  which  were  suppo- 
sed 10  be  the  objects  of  our  • 
thoughts,  into  two  classes,  which 
he  calls  impressions  an:l  ideas ;  and 
comprehends  under  the  first,  all 
our  sensations,  passions,  andemo. 
tions ;  and,  under  the  last,  the  faints 
er  copies  of  these,  when  we  re- 
member, iinagix^,  or  reason  con- 
cerning 
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cerMDg  them.  He  sets  out  with 
this  as  a  principle  that  needed  no 
proof,  (and  of  which,  therefore,  he' 
,  offers  none),  that  all  the  percep- 
tions of  the  human  mind  resolve 
themselves  into  tliese  impressions 
and  ideas.  This  being  granted,  it 
was  eas^  to  shew,  by  the  same 
process  which  Berkeley  employed 
.  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  mat- 
ter, that  there  is  neither  matter  nor 
xnind  in  the  universe ;  nothing  but 
impressions  and  ideas.  What  we 
call  a  body,  is  only  a  bundle  of 
sensations;  and  what  we  call  the 
yiind,  is  only  a  bundle  of  passions, 
thoughts,  and  emotions,  without 
^ny  subject :  so  that  Mr.  Hume 
4oes  not  leave  us  even  a  self  to 
iplaim  the  property  of  these  impres- 
sions and  ideas* 

"  The  system  of  Mr.  Hume  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  phi- 
losophical reverie,  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  operations 
of  the  rairtd  are  conduc-.'»d ;  but 
as  a  highly  dangerous  apd  insidious 
atteinpt  to  overturn  every  princi^ 

fie  ot  belief,  and  rule  of  conduct. 
^or  it  admits  no  other  standard  by 
which  our  opinions  and  reasonings 
are  to  be  guided,  than  those  hypo- 
.  thetical  impressions,  or  ideas,  which 
we  are  to  look  for  within  ourselves. 
From  jhis  singular  assumption,  the 
author  endeavours  logicsQly  to  de. 
duce,  that  there  is  tio  such  thing 
as  power,  or  intelligence,  in  the 
universe ;  no  active  cause,  or  vo- 
luntary agent ;  no  time  or  space, 
matter  or  mind :  in  fine,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  evidence,  or 
even  probability  j  nor  any  reason 
why  we  should  believe  one  thing, 
more  than  its  contrary. 

<1  Philosophical  scepticism  had 
now  "arrived  at  its  utmost  limits ; 
and  it  became  time  to  assert  the 
privilege  of  reason,  and  examine 
upox^  what  foundation  doctrines  of 


so  preposterous  and  dangerous  a 
tendency  rested.  Dr.  Reid  has  un- 
questionably the  merit  of  being  ihc 
first  who  successfully  executed  this 
task  ;  and  in  hil  various  works  on 
the  human  mind,  he  has  so  com- 
pletely accomplished  it,  as'to  leave 
little  more  to  succeeding  writers 
than  to  select  and  illustrate  his  va- 
rious arguments. 

**  On  examining  the  ground  upon. 
which  the  modern  sceptical  system 
rests,  it  is    found  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  hypothec  which  re- 
presents all  our    perceptions  and 
thoughts  as  carried  on  by  means  of 
images  or  representations  of  thc^ 
thing  perceived  or  thought  of,  pre- 
sent in  the  mind  ;  which  images, 
in  modem  times,  have  generally 
been  called  ideas  s   an  hypothesis 
which,  we  have  seien,  has  descend- 
ed -from   a   very  high   antiquity, 
under  various  modifications*     As 
this  theory  was  taught  by  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, 'however    erroneous  in 
its  assumptions,  it  led  to  no  scep- 
tical conclusions  ;  because  it  taught 
that  the  images  present  in  the  mind 
were  sent  fortli  by  material  objects; 
and,  consequently,  still  left  us  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  for  the  exist- 
ence of  matter.      But   Descartes 
and  his.followers,  while  they  retain- 
ed the  supposition  of  images  in  the 
mind,  rejected  that  of  their  pro- 
ceeding from  the  external  body. 
The  consequence  was,  that  diey 
began  first  with  doubting  the  ex- 
istence of  material  substances,  and 
at  length  deliberately  denied  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  in  the  world 
as  matter,  or  mind,  or  ^y  sen- 
tient being.    *  It  is  pleasant,'  says 
Dr.  Reid,  *  to  observe,  that  while 
philosophers  have  so    long  been 
labouring,  by  means  of  ideas,  to 
explain  perception,  and  the  oAcr 
operations  or    the    mind ;    those 
idea^  have,  by  degrees,   usqrpcd 
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die  place  of  pe!rceptioii»  object,  and 
even  of  the  mind  itselfi  and  have 
supplanted  those  very  things  they 
were  brought  to  explain/ 

«  It  might  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded»  that  this  theory,  which  has 
so  long  prevailed  in  the  world,  and 
been  so  implicitly  admitted  as  to 
sanction  conclusions  apparently  the 
most  absurd,  rendered  our  notion 
of  perception,  as  well  as  the  other 
intellectual  faculties,  very  clear  and 
intelligible.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  die  case ;  for,  if  we  ap- 
ply the  tlieory  to  any  other  of  tne 
senses,  except  sight,  it  is  altoge- 
ther incomprehensible,  I  can  m- 
deed  understand  what  is  meant  by 
an  image  pr  representation  of  visi*, 
ble  forms  or  colours,  because,  I 
know  that  such  images  are  painted 
pn  the  retiua  of  the  eye ;  and  this 
fact  seems  to  have  afforded  the  ori- 
gin of  the  whole  hypothesis.  But 
what  is  meant  by  the  image  or 
idea  of  a  taste,  of  a  smell,  a  sound, 
of  sourness  or  sweetfiess,  of  loud- 
ness or  lowness,  of  hardness  or  soft- 
ness, I  confess  myself  perfectly  at 
a  loss  to  determine.  M|ich  less 
can  I  pretend  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  images  of  intellec- 
tual objects,  of  truu  or  falsehood, 
fitness  or  unfitness,  virtue  or,  vice. 

**  Again,  if  we  should  ask,  where 
^re  these  images  exhibited,  and  of 
what  kind  of  materials  are  they 
formed  ?  it  would  be  difiBcult  to 
obtain  an  answer  from  those,  who 
pave  most  strenuously  espoused  the 
theory.  It  wotdd  seem,  from  the 
writings  of  Descartes,  thatbe  some- 
times places  the  ideas  of  material 
objects  in  the  brai^,  TK>t  only  when 
jthey  are  perceived*  but  when  diey 
are  remembered  or  im^ffmed ;  but 
at  other  times  he  says,  Uiat  we  are 
not  to  conceive  the  images  or  traces 
in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if 
'  ibere  were  eyes  in  the  braui^ ;  these 


traces  being  only  occasions  on 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union 
of  soul  and  bodv,  ideas  are  excited 
iu  the  mind.  Mr.  Locke  also  seems 
to  have  wavered  between  these  tv^o 
opinions,  sometimes  representinjf 
the  ideas  of  material  things  as  be- 
in^  in  the  brain,  but  more  frequent- 
ly m  the  mind  itself.  Other  philo- 
sophers, among  whom  we  may* 
rank  Newton  and  Dr.  Clarke,  speac 
of  the  images  of  material  things  as 
beine  in  that  part  of  the  brain  call- 
ed the  sensorium,^  and  perceived  by 
the  mind,  there  present :  but  New- 
ton speaks  of  this  point  only  inci- 
dentally, and,  with  his  usuad  mo- 
desty, in  the  form  of  a  ouery. 
As  lor  Berkeley,  his  system  leaves 
no  brain  on  which  the  images  could 
be  traced ;  and  the  system  of  Mr. 
Hume  leaves  neitlier  a  brain  nor  a 
mind  for  the  reception  of  his  im« 
pressions  and  ideas. 

«  As  to  the  particular  nature  or 
substance  of  the  images,  philo^o- 

?hers  are  generally  silent.  Mr. 
^ocke  indeed  savs,  that  our  sen- 
sations  are  *  produced  in  '  us .  by 
different  degrees  and  modes  of  mo- 
tion in  our  animal  spirits,  variously- 
agitated  by  external  objects  :*  and 
again,  that,  by  the  faculties  of  me- 
mory and  imagination,  *  the  mind 
has  an  ability,  when  it  wills,  to  re- 
vive them  again,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  paint  them  anew  upon  itself, 
though  some  with  more,  some 
with  less  difiScultj.-  Dr.  Robert 
Hook  is  almost  the  only  author 
who  is  explicit  on  this  subject.  He 
informs  u&  (Lect.  on  Light,  sect.  ?•) 
that  ideas  are  completely  material 
substances,  and  that  the  brain  is 
fumjshed  with  a  proper  kind  of 
matter  for  fabricating  the  ideas  of 
each  sense.  The  ideas  of  sight, 
he  thinks,  are  formed  of  a  kind  of 
matter  resembling  the  Bononian 
stone,  or  some  l^ind  of  phosphorus  i 
^  the 
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fjhe  ideas  of  sound,  of  some  matter 
resembling  the '  chords  or  glasses' 
jwhich  take  a  sound  from  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  air  ;  and  so  of  the  re^t. 
Were  this  doctrine  any  thinp;  like 
the  truth,  we  might  reasonably 
cipcct  to  obtain  a  Tiew  of  these 
idea9  by  a  careful  dissection  of  the 
brain  (  which,  however,  lias  not 
y^  been  found  to  be  the  case. 

**  Wljatthen,  it  may  beaskcd,  can 
be  the  cause  of  tlie  very  general  re- 
ception of  an  hypothesis  which  is 
replete  with  so  many  inconsisten- 
cies  and  difficulties,  insomuch  that 
it  rather  obscures  than  enlightens 
the  doctrine  which  it  is  Jjrought  to 
explain  ?  Thi^  seems  to  be  ascribai> 
ble  to  a  prejudice  which  is  deeply 
rooted  in  tiie  human  mind,  and 
has  even  been  admitted,  from  re- 
mote antiquity,  as  a  philosophical 
axiom,  or  self-evident  principle, 
namely,  that  '  nothing  can  act,  or. 
be  acted  upon,  but  when  and  where 
it  is  present.'  It  seems  a  necessary 
consequence,  from  'this  principle, 
tbat  when  the  mind  perceives,  either 
tbe  objects  of  its  pierception  must' 
come  into  it,  or  it )  must  go  out  of 
the  bo^y  to  these  objects.  The  first 
cf  these'opintons  has  generally  been 
adopted  as  the  most  rational.  <  We 
see,'  says  Malebranche,  *  the  sun» 
the  stars,  and  an  infinity  of  objects 
vithout  us;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  tlie  soul  sallies  out  pf 
tiie  body,  and,  as  it  were,  takes 
a  walk  tiffough  the  heavens  to  cour . 
template  all  these  objects,'  Yet 
the  author  of  the  Antient  Metaphy- 
sics haJ,  among  his  other  singula- 
ilties,  espoused  this  last  opinion. 

**  The  origin  of  this  prejudice, 
that  all  action  is  the  effect  of 
contact,  it  is  not  difHcult  to  as* 
sign.  This  is  the  only  manner  in 
which  we  ourselves  can'nct  upon 
external  objects  ;  and  it  is  the  man- 
ner in  wjiich  all  our  entemal-sen^s 


are  acted  upon  by  these  objectSa 
either  immediately,  or  by  the  inter« 
vfention  of  some  knoM^n  medium,, 
such  as  the  rays  of  lighr,  the  undu- 
lations of  the  ah*,  or  the  efHuvia  of 
odoriferous  bodies.  Yet,  after  alj, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter a  little  more  nearly,  we  no  more 
understand  h6W  bodies  act  upon 
one  another  when  in  contact^  than 
when  at  a  distance  ;  and  we  should 
never  have  found  out,  indepen* 
dently  of  actual  experience^  that 
niotion  is  the  effect  of  contact  or 
impulse.  Nay,  if  the  system  of. 
Boscovich  be  tnje,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  n^  contact  in  nature,  nor 
is  such  a  thing  possible.  Again* 
there  are  many  natural  phench 
ipena,  such  as  those  of  gravitation, 
magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  which 
appear  to  be  produced  by  the  tnHf 
rual  action  of  bodies  at  a  distance 
from  one  another.  For  though  we 
have  various  hypotheses  of  miterr 
vening  media,  ethers,  or  efflaviaf 
which  are  intended  to  explain  diese 
phenomena,  all  these  are  mere  sap. 
positions,  destituteofcne  least  sha- 
dow of  proof.  The  inference  is, 
that  the  maxim  abpye  stated  is  to 
be  ranked  among  those  rulg^^r  jprc^ 
judices  which,  Uidugh  veiry  gene- 
rally received^  are  without  any 
real  foundation  in  nature. 

*«  If  we  s^k  for  any  other  proof 
of  the  ideal  theory,  in  the  wntings^ 
of  those  who  have  espoused  it,  than 
this  generally  received  prejudice, 
we  snail  seek  in  vain.  Thej  all 
appear  to  assume  the  existence  of 
ideas  as  a  thing  self  evident,  and 
of  whkh,  therdote,|  no  proof  witt 
be  expected.  «  j  presume,'  say' 
Mr.  iJocke,  «  it  will  be  granted  me 
that  there  are  such  ideas  in  men's 
minds  5  every  naan  is  conscions  of 
them  in  himself,  and  men's  words 
and  actions  will  satisfy  him  that 
they  are  in  otters.' — «  his  evident/ 
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he  &£iys  ag^ijiV/^the  mind  knaws.. 
not  things  impediately,  but  only 
bj  tlie  in^ervSnuon  of  the  idsas  k 
has  of  them.?     Berkeky»   indeed,, 
infers  the  reality  of  ideas  from  this 
circumstance,  that  mfignitude.and.. 
figure,  as  perceived   by  the    eye, 
and  as  perceived  by.  the  touchs  are 
things,  in  appearance,  very  diH^* 
rent;  and  Mr.  Hume  employs  a 
similar  argument  when  he  says, 
*  The  table  which  we  see,  seems  to 
diminish    as   we    remove   farther 


from  It »  bu^tj^the  real  table,  wb'ch 
ejcists  incfepciicieijt.pf.  usi  sufiers  no 
alteration.^   It  W4$>  therefore,  no-. 
thu)g  but  Its  imag;e  which  was  pre*' 
sent  to  the  mm4.'     But  the  known 
laws  of  optics  jwe  a  sufficient  answer 
to  such  reasoiiingSy  and  prove»  that* 
tangible  magnitude  must.assame, 
the  precise  appearances  to  the  ey«/ 
which    it   is    known   to    assumed* 
There  is,  in  truth,  an  tmage  iq 
such   cases,  but  it  is  not   in  fiie 
mind,  but  in  the  retina  of  the  eye.? 


TheJEsTHEK  pf  Raoke. 
[From  KoTZEwriV  Amecdot^s  and  WfiscEtLiNiKS.]  , 


^  npHE  Esther  of  Racine  was 
X  performed  at  the  theatre  of 
the  Republic,  for  the  benefit  of 
tnadame  Vesuris.  This  celebrated 
piece  was  then  very  coldly  received, 
therefore  it  is  interesting  to  look 
bttck. to  the  seventeenth  centurjr, 
and  c^ll  to  reynembrance  a  certaui 
evening  when  it  threw  the  whole 
fj^male  world  into  tlie  most  violent 
e/nocion.  It  was  the  3rd  of  Febru- 
ary,  U)89.~Racine,  after  his  Phc- 
drahad gained  him  so  great  a repn- 
XSiXlopf  willingly  ^ave  up  the  the- 
atre a  prey  to  his  rivals,  and  re* 
solved  to  "write  no  more  for  tlie 
stage.  Pradon  remained  master  of 
the  field  of  battle,  on  which  ac- 
count Boileau  said : 
*£t  H>caQeFran9aiM  nt  en  proiea  PradoU/ 

Racine  had,  from  religious  en- 
thusiasm, already  for  twelve  years 
given  up  tlie  profane  art  of  poetry  ; 
when  suddenly,  relrgimis  duty 
again  put  the  lyre  into  hfa  hand. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  abotre 
all  things,  Was  very  attentive,  that 
the  young  kdie.s  who  helonged  to 
the  convent  of  St-  Cyr  should  re- 


ceive a  suitable  education,  onc;e 
loudly  •  lamented^  that  their  loy^|-; 
lips  should  be  allowed  to  sing:  an  j^ 
declaim  the  most  beautiful  verses,, 
because  they  all  treated  of  jprofanc, 
subjects.  She  asked  Racw,  if  it 
was  ^  not  Double  to  unite  P9Ptry>/ 
music,  .and  piety  together  ?  '^.ajcine 
found  her  ideas  very  edifying,  biit' 
also  very  troublesome  to  himself. 
Willingly  would  he  have  resigned 
the  honour  of  perfecting  them  to 
another.  <  He  had  not  tor  twelve, 
years  madp  a  single  rhime — ^what, 
would  his  enemies  say  ?  and  if,  now, 
even  the  common  fate  of  mankind 
should  happen  to  him  ? — if  his  fame 
should  b^  extinguished  on  the  spi- 
ritual stage,  after  it  had  shone  so 
brilliantly  on  the  worldly  one  ?*— 
Yet  he  could  not  absolutely  refujie 
madame  dc^Iaintenon  ;  for,  with 
all  his  piety,  he  was  still  a  courtier. 
Boileau,  whose  advice  he  asked, 
decided  positively  for  tlie  negative. 
*  Reflect,*  said  the  latter,  « that 
you  have  a  great  reputation  at 
stake,  the  preservation  of  which  is 
more  difficult  than  the  attainment/ 
After  loi!g  consideiing  for  and 
against, 
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The  EstHU  6t  KAtmt. 


against,  Racine  at  last  came  to  a  de* 
termination ;  the  storjr  of  Esther 
]5^eiented  itseTf,  and  all  doubts  for- 
tunately vanished.  '  It  was  not 
long  before  he  carried  to  madame 
de  Sfaintenon  not  only  the  plan  of 
his  niefce,  (for  he  was  accustomed 

.  to  sketch  scene  by  scene  in  prose,) 
but  thje  first  act  completely  finished. 
8he  wa4  enraptured  with  it,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  great  modesty,  she 
could  not  help  discovering  In  the 
character  of  Esther,  and  m  some 
other  trifling  circumstances,  very 
flattering  con^pliments  to  herself. 
Even  Vashti  and  Haman  were  strik- 
ing portraits.  As  this*  bible  piece 
was  perfectly  proper  for  the  ladies 
of  i>t.  Oyr,  so  was  the  fifst  repre- 

,  sentation  got  up  with  .zeal ;  but 
only  the*  priflcipar  courtiers,  wllo 
accompanied  Loui$  the  XlVtli  to 
the  chace,.  were  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent.  At  supper 'the  Hn^  could 
talk  of  nothing  but  Esther,  ^lonsei- 
gneur,  Monsieur,  and  all  the  princes 
would  see  it :  the  applkuse  was  un- 
common, Esther's  prayer  w<is  ir- 
resistible J  all  appeared  great,  ex- 
cellently treated,  worked  up  with 
dignity;  even  the  great  Condc 
wept. — ^The  third  refpresentation 
was  dedicated  to  the  pious,  viz. 
to  the  Pere  de  la  Chaise,  some  bf- 
shops,  twelve  or  sixteen  Jesuits,  to- 
gether with  madame  de  Miriamon, 
and  her  most  elevated  nuns.  *  To* 
day,*  (said madame  deMaintenon,) 
it  shall  oribr  be  played  to  the  saints.* 
The  saints  applauded  as  highly  as 
the  children  of  the  world,  and 
heartily  wished,  that*  all  trage- 
dies resembled  Esther.— In  the  end. 
the  king  allowed  all  his  courtiers  to 
take  a  share  in  it ; '  as  was  natural, 
they  were  in  raptures.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  tormented  on  all 
sides  for  tickets  of  admission ;  there 
were  more  than  two  thousand  ap- 
plicants, and  only  two  hundred 
4 


pAtces.^  The  king  generally  made 
a  list,  as  he  was  on  die  rood  to 
Marli,  For  he  wetit  in  first,  with 
the  list  in  one  hand,  and  an  uplifted 
Spanish  cane  in  the  other ;  thus  he 
himself  guarded  the  entrance,  mi-- 
til  the  chosen  number  were  assem-  * 
bled. — It  was  also  a  very  comic 
circumstance,  that  the  young  love- 
ly actresses  prayed  their  Fe/ti  Cre^ 
a*or  behind  tne  curtain,  to  interest 
•the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  several 
parts.  As  the  king  and  queen  of' 
England  now  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  Esther,  it  was  got  up  with  le^ 
doubled  splendour,  the  actresses 
were  decorated  with  diamonds,  the 
orchestra  consisted  of  the  first  rou« 
sicians  *  belonging  to  the  king. 
Madame  de  Montespan  and  Lou- 
vois  knew  themselves-  under  the 
name  of  Vushti  and  Haman,  bit 
their  lips  and  clapped.  Their 
English  majesties  were  delighted, 
that  the  minister,  who  hAd  promo- 
ted their  removal  from  the  throne, 
should  be  represented  as  dazzled 
and  deceived  by  hell.  Louis'  the 
!XlVth,  who,  perhaps,  had  piety  to 
thank  for  his  great  reputation,  "wfco- 
at  the  sometime  was  a  little  tyranni** 
cal,  willingly  knew  himselT  in  dio 
pride  of  a  Persian  monarch,  m  bis 
love  for  jusdce^^as  in  die  tenderness 
of  his  Esther.  In  short,  every  body 
>^'as  satisfied.  'Racme  wished  to 
dedicate  his  work  to  madazne  de 
Maintenon ;  but  she  entreated  him' 
not  once  to  mention  her  name  in 
the  prefiice.  Two»and-thirty  years 
afterwards,  the  players,  for  die  first 
time,  brought  Esther  on  the  public 
stage,  and  It  had  only  one  repre- 
"dentation ;  probably  because  only 
the  pure  and  innocent  actresses  of 
St.  Cyr,  with  their  ang^l  voices, 
knew  how  to  give  a  certain  high  in* 
terest  to  a  play,  which,  as  Voltaire 
says,  represents  an  improbable,  not 
an  attractive  incident:    a  fooli^' 
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kingi  who  lived  six  months  with  his*  ly  hunj^  uphU  farourite.p-Tlie>cold 

wife  without  knowing  who  she  was,  reception  that  Esther  again  expert^ 

who,  without  the  least  pretehce,  or-  enced  in  Paris  in  our  days>  appears 

dered  a  whole  nation  to  be  slaugh-  to  confirm  the  judgement  of  Vol- 

tered,  and  afterwards,  even  as  mad-  taire.'* 


On  Good  Ton. 
(From  the  same.) 


•<  4  LL  nature  efcemally  strug- 
Xjl  gle»  after  a  kind  ot  .unity, 
and  irom  the  intermixture  of  things* 
arise  new  things ;  as  once  the  jRjQ^i 
mans,  after  a  dreadful  fire,  out  of* 
many  melted  metals  draw'  the  Co*' 
rinthian  bronze,  which  was:' valued, 
as  highly  as  ?old;  Ithe  sanae  can. 
almost  be  said  of  the  good  ton  of 
the  clubs,  lesources,  copinos,  and/ 
by  what  other  names  theassem* 
bling  places  are  called  where  men 
form  the  different  classes,  'noeet 'to- 
gether ;  where  there  arises  a  kind, 
of  friction  of  every  sort  of  mind- 
and  breeding,  which  aho  produces- 
a  new  mind  and  breeding,  a  kind 
of  middle  ton,  that  passes  better  to 
the  whole,  than  the  ton  of  every 
single  coterie  would  have  done,  be- 
fore it  was  modified  in  this  way. 

*'  This  property  is'  what  has  been 
agreed  to  be  called  good  ton^  in 
whatever  town  it  may  reign,  may  it 
be*  Paris,  Lofodon,  or  Querfurt ; 
the  name  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 
the  thing  remains  the  same  for  the 
whole  physical  and  moral  world- 
It  cannot  absolutely  be  said,  that 
the  best  possible  ton.  is  the  ton  of 
France,  (at  least  not  now,)  or  Italy, 
Kngland,  Germany,  &c.  &c.  but 
that  it  is  the  most  agreeable  to  each 
of  these  couniries.  Even  as  littles 
c;m  magistrates  or  soldiers,  priests 
or  men  of  letters,  artists  or  men  of 
elegant  minds  pretend  tojt ;  but 
the  ton  that  the  nearest  accords  with 


all  these  stations  is  the  best.  Good 
company,  in  which  it  should  reign^ 
is;  as  it  'were>  the  store*hoii9e  crJF 
a  free  disinterested  commecce,  ia< 
vrhich  every  weQ-^iucated .  man. 
takes  a  share,  and.  where  people- 
only  yield  to  each  other,  to.be  in 
tlie  highest  dejcrree  themselves  dt« 
stinguished.  To :be. introduced  intv 
company  no  ofience  shooild  be  given 
to  another  ;  to  please,  it  requires 
something  more,  still  more  to  ber 
distinguished ;  because  in  that  case- 
ambition  raises  chiulation,  and,  the 
emulation  is  more  difficult  to  be 
gained  over,  than  yx  be  conquered^ 

<<'fiut  a  preliminary  titrticle  in  all 
society  is,  that  it  must  be  under*: 
stood.  Every  xoterte  has,  as  before' 
said,  its  own  langtNige,  that  with*, 
out  its  limits  is  not  understood. 

**  ^rhis  consequently  must  he 
avoided  ;  for  if  a  man  will  not  talk 
so  that  all  may  nnderstimd  him,  it  is 
an  open  usurpation  on  the  equality 
before  mentioned,  and  theexdiange 
of  words  and  thoughts  has  no  long- 
er liberty  nor  pleasantness.  AIL 
words  of  art,  science,, scholastic  or 
juridical  expressions,  are  banished' 
from  good  company ;  they  must  be: 
translated  or  paraphrased,  other* 
wise  in  the- end  ^oaversation  would^ 
be  a  kind  of  pick- nick,  to  which 
every  one  brought  a  dish,  but  s<y 
placed  it,  that  none  of  the  fellow* 
guests  could  come  at  it.  Much  bet* 
.ter  would  it  be  to  eat  alone. 

«  Every 
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.  **  Ereiy  seiunan  endeavours  to 
nake  his  best  way  to  his  port.  In 
the  open  dea  that  certainly  is  invish- 
ye»  thfe  path  is  not  traced  eut«  but 
he  reckons,  estimates,  makes  obser* 
▼ationsy  takes  tb^  nonhem  latitude, 
nils  courai^nsly  on,  and  fortu- 
nately reaches  his  destination.  Even 
so  it  is  with  society*  It  has,  like 
the  sea,  its  storms,  its  currents, 
rocks,  ebbs,  ^oodsy  Tariabkness^. 
and  faithfulness. 

,  .  *<  On  the  qUestiob  t  is  there  a 
'  tribunal  for  good  ton  I  yes  and  m» 
WKj  be  answered ;  it  holds  its  sit- 
tings ««»r  and  never  \  it  assembles 
mnrj  tuherg  and  no  ^ubtrc ;  it  con- 
sists of  every  bodyaad  nobody ;  it 
k  called  man.  This  short  word 
ann  mams  the  public,  aviCall  iu 
voices  were  forxned  into  one. 

^Amongst  the  deeriers  of  po* 
KtenesB,  for  it  has  them,  there  are 
p^ple  v^o  suppose^  that  a  man 
must  be  coarse  to  be  free-minded. 
From  fear,  it  may  be  believed  there 
are  polite  deceivers^  who  deceive 
xauber  downrighdy*  Politeness  cer- 
tainly also  deoeives,  but  it  pleases, 
and  conceals  from  man,  that 
vhidtin  his  eyes  is  a  horrible  mon*> 
ster  to  man  himself,  fgotisM.  These 
are  the  real  enemies  of  society,  the 
fvpposition  paTty,.that  from  the  first 
have  crossed  everything  good,  and 
have  never  been  tared  of  destroying 
the  best  which  man  with  united 
powers  could  found.  Alas,  all  is 
sgohjm,  even  passion  and  reason, 
even  integrity  u  only  a  modettf  and 
virtue  a  moderated  egotism.  Po« 
liteness,  it  is  true,  can  neither  make 
it  modest,  nor  moderate  it«  but  it 
veils  it  up,  puts  a  mask  before  it,  is 
die  general  mediatrix  between  every 
kind  of  pride.  Benevolence  and 
modesty  will  certainly  never  be 
imitated  irom  her ;  but  when  she 
borrows  language,  features,  organs, 
from  virtue,  st^  even  then  some-.r 


times  overcomes  vtce,  zs  gil<ii 
tng  protects  from  verdigrease; 
Through  her  alone,  people  of  £;ood 
ton  are  every  Where  disdnguished  i 
who  ever  busy  themselves  with 
others,  seldom  with  themselves, 
ever  appear  to  acknowledge  a  sui 
periority  in  others,  and  failings  in 
themselves,  in  ton  and  manner,  as 
it  were  appropriated  lo  the  other. 
So  is  politeness,  as  it  were  an  «£{• 
fitmttf  of  the  mind  with  the  body, 
which  nature  gives  to  no  one«  but 
company  to  every  one.-^The  good 
/(M  is  a  middle  ton  between  aS 
tons,  as  beauty  is  a  middle  mould 
Uciweeii  all  moulds.  The  pec£ec* 
tion  of  both  consists  therein,  diat 
they  are  equally  distant  from  the 
extremes.  The  most  beautiful  bo- 
dily form,  for  example,  is  in  no 
comitry  the  fattest  or  leanest,  nei- 
ther thedropsr  nor  the  consumptioo  % 
so  also  is  neither  the  best  ton  too  &« 
miliamor  too  ceremonious.  Al«> 
in  both  lies  (beauty  and  3ms  Um^ 
something  real  and  something  covv« 
ventional.  Custom,  manners^ 
toumeurs  change,  in  every  cotmtzy^ 
often  in  every  town.  The  great- 
est beauty  is  that  fonn  which  best 
agrees  with  the  views  of  nature,  but 
in  detail,  the  opinions  and  tastes  of 
people  may  always  be  difierent, 
and  a  Chinese  may  look  upon  the 
Germans  as  very  ugly.  So  few  as 
there  are  ndtes  in  music  for  false 
tones,  as  little  can  a  man  in  com* 
panv  be  accused  of  faults  ;  thesfe  ?re 
against  the  good  ton.  Man  can, 
as  he  every  where  does,  sin  by  too 
much  or  too  little,  through  igno- 
rance as  through  pretension.  Bat 
the  first  can  only  be  reckoiked 
singly;  the  second  doubly.  Too 
much  ele^nce  is,  for  the  most  part, 
more  striking  than  too  much  sim- 
plictty«  We  forgive  much  sooner 
those  vrtio  do  not  equal  na^  than 
those  who  will  be  betten  A  young 

man 
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Ibvcti  ftiUst  aTaio  rattier  even  fear  to 
be  otherwise,  than  wi^  to  be  bet- 
ter.    Ennilation  is  ercellent  in  all 
that  require  labditr,  industry,  tron- 
We,    exertion:     but,    as    it    has' 
Been  "already  observed,  conversation 
requires  neither  pains  nor  exertions ; 
it  is  for  repose  ;  it  is  no  war,  scarce- 
ly guard  parade.     Woe  to  the  sol- 
diers, who,  to  distinguish  them- 
<e1vesj  would  fall  ortt  of  their.ranks  ! 
In  company  we  ihust  agree  ;  to  do 
which,  it  t$   necessary  to    spare, 
more  particularly  self-love,  which 
IS,  of  all  things,  the  roost  irritable 
in  us,  that   constan;tly   intermixes 
with  every  thing  that  surrounds  us, 
and  never  pardons  those   that  it 
ftids  greater.      Reason  may  for 
ever  preach  ;   no  one  ever  acknow- 
ledges that  they  aire  in  the  wrong. 
The  lowest  place  that  perhaps  we 
ever  take;  is  the  place  of  equality. 
Therefore  my  lord,  and  my  lady, 
or  honourable  miss,  have  all  possi- 
ble preference  for  themselves  be- 
fore us ;  but  they  are  pleased  not  to 
let  it  glimmer,  otherwise, — no  so- 
ciety.   They  are  richer  than  we ! 
Away,  with    supercilious    pomp, 
otherwise — ^no  society.     They  are 
handsomer  than  we ;    yet  they  do 
not  every  moment  look  into  the 
glass,  otherwise— no  society.  They 
.  arft  more  learned  than  we,  but  they 
do  not  suffer  us  constantly  to  feel 
our  ignorance,  otherwise — once  a- 
gain,  no  society. — The  intercourse 
with  the  world  must  be  free,  with- 
out expence,  man  barters  nothii^ 
against  nothing ;    grace,  ease,  f  i- 
cility,  compliance,  are  the  first  me- 
rits.     Nothing  should  be  prepared, 
the  opportU'Uty  givfes  the  subject 
of  conversation,  caprice  dictates  the 
laws.     We  dispute  for  and  against, 
about  a  pin ;    we  dread  logic  more 
than  folly  ;  a  thousand  subjects  are 
rather  treated  of  superficially  than 
Ode  fundamentally.    A  &ew  law* 
1806. 


book,  or  a  new  fashion,  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  or  a  walk  in  a 
park,*  are  then  of  equal  importance* 
Thus  now  was  once  the  world,  in 
which  we  live,  to  cultivate  which^a 
Aian  must  please.  Be  what  you  wiH, 
stand  as  high  as  you  please,  yoii 
must  come  down,  otherwise  society 
will  banish  you.  A  perfect  man 
could  not  once  pass  in  company, 
for  even  perfection  displeases,  when' 
it  is  not  m  its  place  j  even  so^  as  a- 
'great  gentleman  of  seventeen  wouU 
displease'  in  a  crowd  of  sport* 
ive  children  when  he  would  display 
his  school  wisdom,  or  a  profoundly 
learned  pedant  amongst  young  la* 
dies,  talking  of  new  fashions.  It 
would  so  happen  to  him,  as  if  Milo. 
of  Grotoha  with  his  club  was  ta 
come  amongst  z flump  sack  part^f. 

**  A  carriage  once  broke  down' 
on  a  stony  road,  not  far  from  the 
small  and  poor  town  of  Oondre- 
court.     It  must  be  repaired  ; '  the' 
workmen  were  but  feW ;    it  would 
take  a  considerable  time.     There 
was  no  resouT<;e  against  eTmni,  the* 
few  honourables  of  the  place  were 
in  the  country.    The  travdJpr  dis- 
covered at  a  distance,  a  prettily  si- 
tuated neat  house,  with  a  modest 
steeple.    It  Was  a  Httle  convent  of 
Capuchins.     He  went  up  to  it  and 
rung  tlie    bell.       The  door  was 
opened  to  him,  the  inhabitants  be- 
held a  tolerably  lean,  sickly  appear- 
ing man,  but  who  was  very  well* 
dressed,  and  who  courteously  en-, 
treated  for  their,  hospitality.  '  The* 
Capuchins  had  but  little,  but  they 
gave  Wilat  they  had.    After  the 
first  general  compliments,  this  and 
that  were  spoken  of ;   the  traveller^ 
heard  much,  but  said  little.     Ques- ' 
tions  were  asked  him,  his  answers 
Wire  reasonable.     The  hora  sound- 
ed.— «  Will  the 'gentleman  also  say 
his    Angdus    here?* — *My  reve- 
rend fadiers^  I  would  even  beg: 
F  youir 
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(our  permtision  to  that  effect/—^ 
fpon  which  followed  dinner,  but 
yet  somewhat  better  than  usaal» 
plain  wholesome  food,  for  the  ^uest 
appeared  feeble.  During  dinner 
the  conversation  arose  on  theology: 
(that  is,  the  philosophy  of  the  Ca« 
puchins.)  The  stranger  was  al« 
most  as  well  acquainted  therewith 
as  the  fathers  themselves,  and  was 
always  of  their  opinion*  They 
^poke  of  di£Ferent  convenes  of  Ca« 

fuchins  in  France,  Germany,  and 
caly,  which  to  these  ^ood  people, 
were  the  proper  capitals  of  the 
world.  The  stranger  in  the  part  of 
geography  was  much  better  in- 
structed than  he  could  have  been 
expected  to  be.  A  feature  of  the 
humility  of  Su  Francis  of  Assissi 
,was  related ;  the  stranger  admired 
it,  and  rdated  some  oSiers,  which 
Vere  even  unknown  to  the  fathers 
themselves.  They  became  interests 
ed  for  the  courteous  strangen  So 
modest  a  man  with  such  an  excel- 
lent education !  a  man  who  could 
talk  on  every  things  and  who  cer- 


tainly had  a  good  rtody!  ibrhc< 
understqod  a  couple  of  Latin  qao« 
tations  almost  as  well  atf  the  father 
guardian  !  a.  maa  who  appeared 
to  be  acquainted  with  every  thing 
that  interested  their  order,  &c  It 
went  so  far  that  they  wi^ed  to  »• 
ceive  him  into  their  oxxler»  and 
gave  him  hopes  one  day  of  attain- 
ing its.,  highest  dignities.  The 
stranger  was  enraptured  at  the 
honour—- he  would  consider  of  it-^ 
believed  himself  unworthy — but  did 
not  refuse  it,  only  put  it  oBL  The 
carriage  was  at  last  ready.  They 
separated  with  the  real  tokens  of 
respect  and  devotion.  Now  guess 
who  could  this  man  be,  who  knows 
how  so  soon  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
Capuchins !— It  was  VoLTAiat.*— 
Alas,  will  this  long  remain  the  on- 
ly  example  of  its  bnd  ?  In  France 
especially,  there  are  no  longer 
either  Voltaire  or  Capuchins ;  and 
should,  ai  any  time,  one  of  these 
kinds  return  again,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  be  a  Voltaire^  '* 
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{[From  Mr.  Preston's  Communication  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  X. 


•«  'T^O  trace  4e  ori^  of  ro- 
JL  mantle  fabling,  m  nxnlem 
Europe,  would  be  a  curious,  and, 
perhaps^  not  a  fruitless  enquiry. 
In  proportion  as  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  the  East  shall  be  opened 
gnd  displayed)  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring information,  on  this  in-* 
teresting  subject,  will,  probably, 
be  increalsed.  It  would  seem,  that 
the  magicians,  knights,  and  dam- 
sels, Vith  which  Fairy4aiid  is 
peopled,  owed  their  birtb»  lo  the 


warm  fancy  of  the  Oriental  ro- 
mance-writers. Through  what 
channels,  the  fictions  oi  the  East 
found  their  way  into  Europe,  may 
be  conjectured,  but  cannot  be  po- 
sitively determined.  To  the  tane 
of  the  Crusades>  their  introducdoQ 
is  generallv  referred.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse, which  formerly  sobsisc- 
ed,  between  the  Levanti  and  some 
of  the  principal  Italian  states, 
opened  a  chaxmel»   equaUj  wide, 

and 
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■lid  tsrtainly  JCuore  secure.  The 
tumultuous  crowd,  that  rushed  to 
die  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre* 
had  not*  prohablyt  either  leisure  or 
mcluiation  for  mental  gratific^ttions. 
In  the  acquisition  of  spoils,  they 
teem  to  have  rather  exercised  their 
prowess,  than  their  taste.  But,  we 
will  not  weary  ourselves  with  con- 
jecture, in  regard  to  the  medium, 
through  which  those  fictions  flowed 
into  Europe ;  •it.  is  enough,  for  our 
present  purpose,  that  we  not  only 
find  them  there,  duiing  the  middle 
ages,  but  can  trace  them,  in  some 
of  the  popular  romances  of  that 
period.  Ariosto  supplies  us  with 
an  instance  in  point.  The  story  of 
Schariar  and  his  brother,  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertaihments, 
efvidently  appears  to  have  laid  the  ' 
iEbandation  for  the  well-known  tale 
of  Astolpho  and  Jocundo,  in 
canto  xxviii.  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  I  am,  I  will  confess,  in-, 
clined  to  consider  Italy,  as  the  great 
emporium  of  the'  fictions  under 
consideration.  And  as  the  monks 
of  that  delightful  region,  as  well  as 
diose  of  Sance,  occasionally  re- 
laxed from  their  severer  studies,  in 
excursions  to  Fairy-land,  the  Ori- 
ental fictions  might,  through  their 
means,  have  spread  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Sobrne  of  the 
early  romances,  as  well  as  the 
legends  of  saints,  were  undoubt- 
e&y  fabricated,  in  the  deep  silence 
of  the  cloister.  Both  frequently- 
sprung  from  the  warmth  of  fancy,. 
which  religious:  seclusion  is  so  Well 
calculated  to  nourish ;  but  the  for- 
mer were  adorned  with  fQF^gti 
ti^belltshments. 

"While  the  see  of .  Rome  was, 
fostering,  with  anxious  solicitude, 
the  Catholic  charch:in  Ireland,  mis- 
sionaries were  occasionally  sent, 
from  the  several  monastic  founda- 
tians  on  the  contliotea^  to  regulate 


the  ritual ;  and,  at  the  same  timet 
to  invigorate  superstition,  by  fur- 
nishing  fresh  .  supplies  of  holy 
legend.  Amongst  these,  it  may^ 
he  presumed,  some  of  the  profane 
'romances,  f^ricated  in  the  conti« 
nental  cloisters,  were  introdaced 
(perhaps  we  might  say  smuggled) 
into  this  country.  And,  as  the 
brilliant  fictions  of  the  East  were 
the  element^  of  which  those  ro* 
mances  were  chief^composed,  they 
thus  obtained  a  footing  m  Irelandf 
and  furnished  materials  for  tlio 
metrical  tales  of  our  early,  bards.- 
To  the  stock  of  materials  thu» 
supplied,  were,  probably^  added 
many  Moorish  and  Arabian  fables^ 
and  Spanish  Historias  de  Cavalle-> 
rias,  which  might  have  found  their 
way  to  thCv  western  coast  of  this 
island,  by  means  of  thecomntiercial 
intercourse,  which  subsisted  so 
early,  and  so  long,  between  Spain 
and  Galway. 

"  <  A  very  gallant  gentleman,  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,'  (says  sir 
William  Temple),  « has  told  me, 
of  his  own  experience,  that,  in  hi» 
wolf-huntings  there,  when  he  used 
to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains 
three  or  four  dajrs  togetlier,  and 
lay  very  ill  a-nights,  so  as  he  could 
i)ot  well  sleep,  tliey  would  bring, 
him  one  of  the  tale-tellers,  tha.t, 
when  he  lay  down,  would  begin  a 
story  of  a  king,  or  a  gyant,  a 
dwarf,  and  a  damsel,  and  i^cU 
tan^bling  stuff ;  and  continue  it  all 
night  long,^  in  such  an  even  tone, 
t^iat  you  ne^ard  it  J^oing  on  wheaw 
QVer  you  awaked.'  Now,  as  giants* 
dwarfs,  and  damsels,  are  topics,  ia 
which  the  Eastern  romanc.^s  are 
very  .conversant,  we  can  be  at  np 
loss  to  discover  the  source,  whence 
they  fi<^wed  into  Jreland,  though  we 
cannot  determine;  with  ceKainty, 
tlie  mediuni  through  which  xjiey 
pass?d«  ]3^t  I  shall  now  proceed 
P2  '^19 
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to  adduce  a  few  instatticesy  in  sap* 
P9rt  of  my  hvpofliesis. 

<«  The  similitude,  between  the 
pathetic  Irish  tak  of  Conloch^and 
the  story  of  Rustam,  as  relatefd  bf 
die  Persian  poet*  Ferdusi,  in  hi*' 
heroic  poemyCntided  Shah  Nameh^ 
is  almost  too  strong  to  admit  of  its 
.being  supposed  accidental.  *  Fer* 
dusi  relates,*  (I  borrow  the  word» 
of  the  ingenious  sir  William  Ouse- 
le^i )  <  thaty  after  a  sumptuous  feas^ 
and     magnificent    entertainmisitty 

S'ven,  in  honour  of  Rastam,  by 
e  king  of  Sitemgam,  to  which 
wine  and  music  contributed  all 
their  charms,  a  couch  or  bed  being 
carefully  prepared  for  the  Persian 
hero,  (Rustam,)  he  retired  to  rest ; 
and,  after  a  short  time,  was  .asto* 
nished  at  the  appearance  of  a  lovely 
damsel,  who  advanced  from  be- 
hind the  curtains  and  hangings/ 
After  a  glowing  description  of  the 
personal  charms  of  the  damsel,  and 
a  relation  of  the  particulars  of  her 
conversation,  with  the  hero,  sir 
William  proceeds.  *  Of  this  mys- 
terious interview,  and  the  subse* 
quent  union  of  our  hefo  with  the 
princess,  the  result  was  a  son, 
whom  the  king,  her  father,  educat- 
ed,  after  Rustam's  departure,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Sohradb. 
The  youth,  faavmg  learned  from 
his  mother,  the  strange  circunN 
stances  of  his  birth,  and  of  Rus- 
tarn's  fame,  resolved  to  set  out,  m 
quest  of  adventures,  and  imme- 
diately coihmenced  ^series  of  brave 
amd  gallant  actions.  But  being  so 
unfortunate,  as  to  encounter  his 
own  father,*  each  ignorant  of  his 
delation  to  the  other,  the  issue  of  the 
<k>mbat  proved  fatsd  to  Sohraiib  ; 
who  did  not,  however,  expire,  until 
it  was  discovered  that  he  fell  by  a 
parent's  hand.  The  circumstances 
attending  this  discovery,  the  dying 
words,  and  filial  affection^  of  tbo^ 


ill-i&ted  yooA,  andthe  ftthePs  f«f 
hement  stffltctionand  distress,  afFord 
the  poet,  Ferdusf,  a  fine  subject,  for 
many  interesting  and  beatitifol  pa** 
sages/ 

«'  Of  the  Irish  tale,  I  shall  now 
give  the  outlnieii,  tlltzstrated  wkh 
extracts,  from  the  v^ery  elegsmtand 
spirited  Ter^on  of  miss  Brooke. 
Conloch,  *  battighty,  bold,  and 
brave/ 

*  Csme  to  viMt  Erin's  coast; 
Came  to  prove  her  mighty  luMt  f 

**  Finding  tl^e  Finian  chiefs  as« 
sembled,  on  some  particular  occa* 
$ion,  he  hurls  defiance  at  theai» 
and 

•  While .  he  ipoke,  coDtcdiii^  aU  hb 
might, 

Herce  he  addrett  his  coliqiwrizic  arms  t» 
%ht;,  ^      ^ 

No  stop,  no  stay,  his  furiou*  Csulchio*' 
found. 

Till  his  dire  hand  act' hioidrad  wanioi* 
bound: 

Vanquish'd,  they  sunkbenaath  his  dread- 
ful swaj, 

And  low  on  earth  their  bleedii^  glories 
toy.' 

**  A  messenger  is  then  dispatch- 
ed for  CucuUm.  He  arrives,  and 
challenges  Conloch  to  single  com- 
bat ;  but  first  requests  he  will 

••  To  him*  his  pur|)ose  «nd  his  moat 
confide. 

And  what  hif.  lineage  and  hie  hnd  de- 
clare.* 

**  To  this  ve^isttion,  Conloch 

fives  an  unwffling  refusal.  H^ 
nows  he  is  about  to  raise  his  arm 
against  a  parent ;  but  hb  honour, 
as  a  knight,  will  not  allow  him  to- 
decline  the  combat,  er  dechre  his 
name. 

*■  Reluctant,  then^  the  chieB  commenc'4 

the  fight. 
Till  glowing  honor  ixii»*d  thdr  dumber*  • 

ing  might ! 
Dire  was  the  strife   each  valiant  ara» 

malntain*d. 
And  uadedded  kiagtheu:  fates  rmainVlT 

For> 
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^or,  till  Hak  kbvitt  iK>  m  hU  rr«t> 
^*      -  ▼iew'd  *  - 

^A  field  so  fought,  l  conquest  so  puriu*d  I 
At  length  CucuIIia*s  kindling  soul  arose { 
ladtgnani  shame  i^niited  fury  lends ; . 
With  fatal  aim  his  glittering  lance  he 

tbrowiy    ' 
And  low  on  earth  the  dying  youth  cs* 

tenda.' 

^  Conloch»  feeling  the  approach 
of  deaths  addresses  pucuHin»  in  the 
following  patfa^c  terms: 

^  Approach  1-^  (tht  woaiidcd  youtk  rv- 
ply'4.)- 

Yet,— yet  more  closely  nigh  i 
On  this  dear  earthy*— by  that  dear  fide, 

Oletmediel'^ 

.  *  Thy  haad»  —ay  £atfaer»— hapless 

chief!— 
And  you,  ye  warriors  of  our  isle»  draw 
near. 
The  anguish  of  my  soul  to  hear, 
.For  I  must  kill  a  father's  heart  wit|i 
gtief.' 

**  As  this  passage  (a  passaee  ndt 
inferior,  perhaps,  to  any  otthose 
passages  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  allud- 
ed to  oy  sir  William  Ouseley)  ex- 
hibits a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil^ 
I  shall  submit  it  to  the  contempla- 
'  tion  of  the  academy ;  while  1  pro- 
ceed to  the   relation  of  another 
Irish   tale,    which    bears   evident 
marks  of  an  Oriental  origin.   The 
.tale  in  question  is  entitled,  Moira 
.  Borb  ;  of  which  also  miss  Brooke 
has  given  a  translation. 
^     «  While  the  Finian  chiefs  ran^ 
carelesslv  along  the  banks  of  the 
fierce  Mac-bovar«  or  river  Erne, 
which,  t&  Its  fall,  near  Ballyshao- 
tion,  occasions  the  celebrated  sal- 
^  mon-leap,  they  are  surprised,   by 
the  appearance  of  a  lovely  damsel, 
^  in  an  enchanted  bark.    The  dam- 
^  sel  lands,  and  is  courteously  receiv- 
ed  by  the  chiefs ;  who,  observing 
her  trembling  apprehensions,  en- 
.  quire  into  the  causa*    Sheielates 
her  ^tory : 

*  Oi  I  am  folloVd  o*er  the  rolling  vrsLVt ! 
.0!,mjghty  final   thy  trembling  sup- 
pliai^savii' 


The  lOB  of  Sora'b  Uqg  with  wrath  pQf^ 

sues, 
The  chief  of  spears,  whose  arm  the  host 


subdues  r 

**  While  she  speaks,  a  migfatjr 
warrior  appears,  riding  over  the 
waves,  upon  a  atagic  fteed.  Reach- 
ing the  shore,  he  rushes  forward* 
and  seizes  the  trembling  damseL 
A  combat  ensues,  between  him  and 
tho  Finian  chiefs,  in  which  he  falls  ; 
and,  immediately  after,  recdves 
sepulchral  honours.  The  maid 
continues  in  the  camp.  Miss  BrOoke 
concludes,  fnun  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  poem,  that  the  story 
does  not  end  mre. 

•  Woe  to  the  ehampioaa  of  that  btely 

dame! 
Woe  «o  the  land,  to  which  her  ieaiil^ 

earner 

**  On  these  lines,  she  observes,  iit 
a  note,  *'  it  is  probable  ^at  this 
passage  alludes  to  some  subseouent 
consequences  of  the  death  of  Moira- 
borb.*  It  may,  therefpre,  be  pre-  * 
sumed,  that  the  heroine  of  tUs 
poem  was,  like  the  Armida  of 
Tasso,  a  deceitful  damsel,  whose 
object  was,  to  seduce  some  of  the 
Finiai^  chiefs  from  their  duty ;  and 
destroy  or  enervate  them,  by  fe- 
male wiles,  and  the  power  of  en- 
chantment. Indeed,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  Italian  and  the 
Irish  bards  drew  the  materials,  of 
which  their  respective  tales  are 
composed,  from  the  same  source* 
The  similitude  is  certainly  striking. 
That  Tasso  never  saw  the  Irish  ' 
tale,  is  highly  probable;  and,  if 
he  had  seen  it»  he  undoubtedly 
could  not  have  read  it :  yet,  it  may 
be  presumed,  it  was  written  befofe 
he  was  bom.  Miss  Brooke,  on  the 
presumptive  evidence  of  die  lan^ 
guage,  refers  it  to  the  middle 
agps.  If,  therefore,  it  supplied 
Tasso  with,  a  foundatiflm  for  his 
begutiful  episode  of  iUmida,  ij^ 
/'S  nittsfi 
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muat  have  found  it  in  some  other 
language  ;  and,  perhaps,  under 
some  other  form.  Witfiout  mean- 
ing, however,  to  insist  on  the  pro- 
bability of  my  conjecture,  I  shall 
exhibit  a  few  paralld  passages, 
from  the  rveo  poems,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  decide. 

'  Air  apparir  della  bclta  novella 

Na»ce  un  bisbiglio,  e*l  gaaido  ogn*im 

v'iotende; 
Siccoine  Ut  dove  coxneta,  o  stella 
>Ion  pii!k  vitta  di  giomo  in  ciel  ritplende: 
£  traffgOB  tutti  per  veder  chi  sia 
61  hauL  pellegrina,  e  chi  llnvia. 

'  Argo  non   n^i,  mm    vide   Cipro,  |o 

Delo 
D'abito,  o  di  bdta  forme  d  care. 

<  Her  matehleM  channt  the  wond*ring 

bands  surprize, 
Provoke  their  whiapen,  and  attract  their 

'«y«; 

9o  mortals,  throu^^  th^  midnight  fielda  of 
air. 

Observe  the  blaze  of  some  unumal  star. 

Sudden  they  thrpqg  to  view  th'  approach- 
ing dame, 
•  Eager  to  learn  her   message  and  her 
name. 

Kot    Argos,    Cyprus,    or    the    Delian 

coast,  &C.  HOOI.B. 

*  And,  oh,  to  tcU  the  charms  her  form 

array*d ! 
The  winning  sweecnesi  that  her  face  dis- 
played! 
On  her  alone  we  could  pr  think  or  gase. 
And  our  rapt  souls  were  lost  in  sweet 
amaze.*  moiea-borb. 

*  Stasst  I'avaro  sguardo  in  se  raccolto, 
£  i  tesori  d*Amore,c  i  suoi  nasconde. 

*  Declin'd  on  earth,  her  modost  look  de- 

nies. 
To  shew  the  starry  lustre  of  her  eyes. 

HOOLB. 

*X>ecVd  by  «oft  love,  with  sweet  oftrac- 

tive  grace. 
And  all  the  charmt  of  mind*illumin'd 

face; 
Before  our  host  the  b^uteous  ftnuiger 

Ijow'd, 
Aad,  thrown  to  earth,  her  eyes  thar 

gloriis  shroudt*  MO  1  ka-BO  i3* 

<I)oqna» 


Ch«d»t««ri«eraB?  tdondcvicBa? 
Qual  tiia  Ventura,  o  nostzm,  or  qol  tf 


? 

<  Say,  damsel  W— 
What  fortuoe  bids  tbce  to 

repair  ?  ^ 

What  fortune  sends  to  us  a  Com  sofnr  ! 
What  art  tbouf  nooiA. 

*  Soft  mariner !  (the  son  of  Cmnhal  cr^d,) 
What  chance  haa  torn  thee  from  pcotoc- 

tion's  side  ?• 
Why  com'st  thou  here,  and  from  wh4t 

happy  earth  f 
And  whose  the  noble  race  that  give  diee 

birth  V  MoiaA.»Boa.B. 

*  n  tuo  lodar  troppo  alto  sale; 

N2  tanto  insuso  ii  merto  nottro  airivm. 
Cosa  yedi,  ngnor,  non  pur  mortale, 
Ma  gil  morta  ai  diletti,  al  dnol  sol  Hwa, 
Mia  sciagura  mi  spinge  in  loco  talc, 
Vergine  pcllegrina,  e  fuggitiva. 
Rjcorro  al  pio  Oofiredo,  e  in  lui  coofidoi 
Tal  va  di  sua  bontate  intonioil  grido. 

<  Too  far  thy  praite  extends,  (the  nado 

-  reply,) 
My  mentf  ne'er  attain*d  a  flight  k>  Ugh. 
Thy  «yes,  Q  chief  \   a  mtortal  wrttch 

survey. 
To  pleasure  dead,  to  grief  a  living  prey  I 
Unhappy  fate  my  footsteps  hither  led, 
A  fugitive  forlorn,  a  wjmd'ringmaid ! 
Godfrey  I  seek,  on  him  my  hopes  depend. 
Oppression's  scourge,  and  injured  virtue's 
friend. '  booxa 

<  Truth*  O  great  chief!  my  artlev  stoiy 

frames: 
A  mighty  Idn?  my  filial  duty  daim& 
But  princely  oirth  no  safety  ooiild  be- 
stow; 
And,  royal  as  I  am,  Lfly  from  woe. 

<  Jjong  havie  I  lookM  that  nngfaty  aim  Q» 

see. 
Which  is  alone  of  force  to  Aet  me  free ; 
To  Erin's  far  fam'd  chief  for  aid  1  f 
And  on  that  aid  my   trembling  I 

rely.*  MOfEA-Boaa. 

<<  But  I  shall  not  zmfiltiply  quo- 
tations. Unwillmg  to  trespass  too 
long  on  the  patience  of  the  acade- 
my, I  shall  adduce  bnt  a  single  in« 
stance  more,  in  support  of  my  po- 
sition. The  Story  of  Ae  rini,  as 
related  by  Trissino,  in  the  Italia 
Liberata,  and  by  the  aqthor  of  the 
Irish  poem  of  meOtace^  «eni  to 
bear  so  ^kse  an  fXfj^  to  eadi 
'  other, 
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vtkery  thatt  it  ma^be  presumed/ 
ihej  were  rsiited  upon  the  same 
foundation^  But  that  foundation- 
lies,  and  wtU,  probably,  ever  lie, 
«  hid  in  night.'  In  both  tales,  we 
may  discover  the  colouring  of 
magic,  with  which  the  Saracens  of 
the  middle  ages,  then  adepts  in 
cJhemistry,  tinctured  all  the  tables, 
which  sprung  from  thein.  brilliant 
and  creative  imaginations.- 

**  Belisarius,  having  ordered  out 
a  detachment  of  liis  army,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  jthe  war- 
riors are  met,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp,  by 

<  Una  donzella 
Taato  leggiadn,  e  graziosa  in  vista, 
Cb'  arebbe  accesa  ogm  ^alata  meate : 
Ben*  era  piena  di  faUaci  ia£;azmi»' 

^'  This  damsel,  who  appears 
•  sconcolata  e  mesta,'  says,  sigh- 
ing, to  the  admiring  chiefs, 

<  Voi  mi  paretecavalleri  ecceisi, 

Di  eran  valore,  e  di  pietade  adomi : 

Pero  prendo  ardimento  di  pregarvi, 

Che  nC  ajutate  in  auesto  mio  pisogna 

lo  fui  figliuola  gia  d'  una  gran  donna, 

Signora  del  paese  di  Bttonte, 

Cne  maritonuni  al  duca  di  Crotone, 

£  diedemi  per  dote  on  solo  anello 

Di  pregio  estremo,  e  di  valpr^  immenao : 

Questo  aveatal  virtu,  che  •*  to  il  basciava, 

E  poi  toccava  ogni  qualunque  cosa, 

Quella  si  convertiva  in  seta,  o  in  oro, 

O  in  tutto  qu^i,  ch'  i'  aveadentr*  al  pen-. 

siero* 
Or*  lo  tomando  al  dolce  mio  t^rreao. 
Per  rivedere  i  miei,  con  questo  a^ello, 
Ch*  io  nol  lasciara  mai  da  me  lontano  { 
Passai  vicina  ad  una  beila  foptei 
£  veduta,  ch*  io  1*  ebbi,  ivi  discesi 
Per  bere,  e  1*  anel  presi,  e  lo  basciai, 
Vdendo  farmi  un'  ottima  bevanda : 
Ma  mentre  cha  voiea  toccar  con  ease 
j^*  acqua  del  fonte,  e  trarmi  ivi  ia  sete. 
Mi  sopravenne  un  cavalier  armato 
Con  dui  ^ganti ;  e  con  orribtl  voce 
St  mi  sgndaro,  ch*  io  lasciai  1*  anello 
Cadermi  per  timor  nella  fontana: 
Poi  quei  crudeli  vi^aro  indietro, 
Ifc  voUer  piik,  ch'  io,  m*  appressasse  ad 

essa; 
Otid*  io,  pe^  non  lasciar  si  ricca  gioja, 
^tt)  mi  nmast,  e  vq  cjercando  ajucv » 


E  s^'akun  mi  aanl  tanto  cortete, 
Ch'  attecri  il  cavaKere,  ond*  io  racq^ritti 
JLa  mia  a?  cara^  e  prezioso  gemma ; 
r  taro  piik  di  lui,  che  di  me  ttessa.' 

"  Yielding  to  her  requisition,  the 
chiefs  attend  her  to  the  lake  or 
fountain,  where  they  find  an  armed 
knight,  the  son  of  an  enchantress, 
ready  to  receive  them.  They  en- 
gage in  combat  with  him.  Thejf 
kre  vanquished,  and  led  away  pn- 
soners  to  the  palace  of  the  enchan- 
tress, under  die  guard  of  the  two 
giants  mentioned  by  the  artful 
damsel.  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
our  present  purpose,  to  relate  the 
adventures  which  followed;  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  waters  of 
the  fountain,  into  which  the  dam- 
sel pretended  she  had  dropped  her 
ring,  were  endued  with  miraculous 
powers. 

'  Chiun^ne  bevt 
DI  a  dolce  acqua,  tutto  si  risana ; 
Onde  k  detta  la  fonte  del  Sanajo.' 

**  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Irish 
tale. 

<<  During  a  feast,  given  in  'the 
hall  of  Almhain  to  the  Finian 
chiefs,  Finn  steals  from  the  festive 
l>oard  *  to  breathe  the  fraerani 
gale/  An  enchanted  doe  suddenly 
appears  before  him.  He  calls  his 
dogs,  and  pursues  her  to  Sliever 
Guillin,  where  she  instantly  vanishes. 
Finn,thf?n  looking  around,discovers, 
Qear  a  small  lake, 

*  A  weeping  fair. 
Upon  a  bank  recltn'd, 
In  whose  fine  form,  and  graceful  air,    ^ 
Was  every  diarm  combin'd.' 

<<  The  chief  approaches  the  fair 
mourner,  and  addresses  her, 

'  Hast   thou,  sweet  maid!   of  golden 
hair!  ^ 

Beheld  my  hounds  itt  chaae?* 


>«*  She  replies, 

•  Thy  chase,  O  king,  was  not  my  C«r*5 
I  nothing  of  it  know; 
/»4 


Far 
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FftT  other  thovgbts  my  botoiti  tharcy 
Tbe  thoug^u,  aUs,  of  woe  \ 


*  Alas,  my  ring*  for  whose  dear  ukt       ' 
*  These  ceasefets  tears  I  shed, 

Fell  from  my  ^ger,  in  the  lake, 
(The  sofi-hair'd  virgia  said.) 

*  i.ec  me  conjure  thee,  generous  king! 
-  Com|>assioiiate  as  brave, 

Find  for  me  Dow  mv  beauteous  riagf 
That  fell  beneat^  ^^  wave.' 

•*  The  tale  proceeds : 

«  Scarce  was  the  soft  entreaty  mad^ 

Her  treasure  to  rede<»m. 
When  hif  fair  form  he  disarray'd^ 

And  pJungV:  isxta  the  stream. 

*  At  the  v/hiitf-h-'nded  fair's  request* 

Fixe  times  the  lake  he  trv'd  ; 
On  cv'j^  side  his  search  addfrus'dy 
Till  he  the  ring  descry'd. 

*  But  when  he  sought  the  blooming  maiid 

Her  treasure  to  t'estore ; 
His  powers  wtregonc»*^  scarce  could 
wade 
To  reach  the  distant  ahore  1 


*  That  fonB»  when 
met. 

To  conquer  or  engage. 
Paid  prematui^,  iu  moumfid  debt* 

To  grey  and  pabicd  age.* 

*^  Finn  is  soon  afterwards  found 
by  his  chiefs^  in  the  state  describ- 
ed by  the  poet.  They  draw  tiie 
enchantress  from  a  cave,  in  wbidi 
she  had .  concealed  herself^  and 
oblige  her^  by  threats*  to  dtspft. 
chant  their  leader.  She  presents 
bim  with  a  n'.edicated  cup.  H« 
drinks,  and  immediately 

*  His  former  gnuib 
His  former  powers  retnmM ; 
Antn  with  beauty  glow'd  his  face. 
His  breast  with  valour  bum'd.* 

<«  I'  shall  now  conclude.  I  have 
not  the  vanity  to  thmk,  that  I  have 
established  my  faj^thesis ;  bati  I 
flatter  myself,  I  have  thrown,  oat 
a  hint,  which  may  lead  to  arcnrioos 
and  interesting  investigation  bj 
some  abler  hand.*' 
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*  TVyfONA  or  Anglesey— This 
J.V1.  island,  once  thg^  principal 
.seat  of  the  Druids,  and  the  last 
asylum  to  which  the  distressed 
Britons  fled  for  succour  from  the 
victorious  Romans;  the  residence 
of  the  British  princes,  and  the 
stronghold  of  their  expiring  armies ; 
contains  many  interesting  monu* 
ments  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and 
coeval  with  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  Druids.  Though  a  large  vo- 
lume has  been  dedicated  to  this  lit- 
tle island,  yet  its  parochial  and 
antiquarian  'history  has  not  been 
so  fully  developed  as  the  travelkr 


could  either  wish  or  have  expected, 
from  so  abk,  learned,  and  inge* 
nious  a  writer  as  Mr,  Rowlands. 

*<  Its  soverdgaty  appears  to  have 
been  both  frequently  and  sturdily 
contested  for  above  four  centuries, 
and  was  the  scene  on  which  the  last 
and  decisive  battle  .was  fought  be- 
tween the  Welsh  and  £ngli£ ;  and 
although  prince  Lhewdyn  here 
witnessed  the  total  overthrow  of 
his  rival  kinff  Edward  the  First,  flfid 
the  discomfiture  cf  his  army,  with 
the  loss  of  many  of  its  most  iUas« 
trious^  Icnrghu  and  chieftains ;  yet 
fortune^  on  this  occaisioDt  <w>^* 

only 
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-Mly  to  have  glimHiered  for  a  tno- 
nient  in  his  favour,  for  in  the  ensu« 
ing  year  he  was  betrayed,  and  lost 
bis  life  near  Buildi  in  Brecknock. 
.  -**  The  fii'st  mention  made  of  this 
Island  in  the  Welsh  Chronicle,  is 
in  the .  year  808,  "when  ils  posses* 
•I'on  was  disputed  by  Conan  Tin* 
'  dafthwy,  and  Howel,  sons  of  Ro- 
deric  Molwynoc  5  victory  decided 
tn  favour  of  the  latter,  who  retained 
possession  of  it  till  the  year  8I79 
when  it  was  taken  from  him  by  his 
brother  Conan. 

«A.  D.  sia.  In  thtf  reign  of 
Mervyn  Frych  and  Esylht,  the  only 
daugntprof  the  late  Conan,  Egbert 
king  cf  the  West  Saxons  ente^d 
Wales  witli  a  CTeat  army,  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  country  unto 
Snowdon  hills ;  and  about  the.same 
lime,  there  wsis  a  sore  battle  fought 
'  in  Anglesey,  called  the  battle  of 
Lhanvaes* 

»*  About  the  year  843,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ro- 
deric  the  Great,  Ethelwulph  king  of 
tii6  Saxons  united  his  forces  with 
Burchred  king  of  Mercia,  and  en- 
tering North  Wales  with  a  great 
power,  destroyed  Anglesey,  and 
fought  diverse  battles  with  the 
Welsh. 

«  A.  D.  873,  The  Danes  having 
knade  peace  with  king  Alfred,  and 
according  to  the  words  of  the 
Welsh  Chronicle,  « having  abjured 
England,'  bent  their  force  against 
Wales,  and  entered  Anglesey  with 
a  large  army,  where  Koderic  the 
Great  gave  them  two  battles ;  one 
at  a  place  called  Bangole,  and  an- 
other at  a  place  called  Menegid. 

"  In  the  year  876,  the  English 
totenpd  the  island,  and  fought  a 
•ore  battle  with  the  Welsh. 

«  A.  ,D.  900*  Igniond,  with  a 
great  number  of  soldiers,  came  to 
Anglesey,  and  the  Welshmen  gave 
iboa  battle  at  Moleiab. 


**  About  d»_  year  915,  the  mek 
of  Dublin  destroyed* thie  island. 

**  The  modern  edition  of  the 
Welsh  Chronicle  records  a  bai;tlfe 
fought  in  Anglesey  betwixt  Howd 
Dha  and  Conan  ap  Edward  Foel» 
wherein  the  latter  fell. 

«<  A.  D,  958.  Abloic  king  oF 
Ireland .  landed  in  M6n,  and  hav- 
ing burnt  Holyhead,  spoiled  thp 
country  of  Lhyn ;  and  in  the  year 
966,  Aberfiaw,  the  rpyal  seat  of 
the  princes  of  North  Wales,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Irishmen,  In  the 
year  969,  Mactus,  tbe  son  of  Ha- 
rold, entered  Anglesey  with,  a% 
army  of  Danes,  and  spoiled  Petv 
mon,  and  shortly  afterwards  God« 
fryd,  the  son  of  Harold,  did  sub* 
due  to  himself  the  whole  isle  of 
Anglesey,  which  he  enjoyed  not 
long. 

«  Al.  D^  979.  At  this  time,  Cn*;. 
tenyn  Dhu,  that  is»  Conscantirie  the 
Black,  son  to  lago  (who  was  then 
prisoner),  hired  Godfryd,  the  son 
of  Harold,  w;ith  his  Danes,  against 
his  cousin,  and  they  both  togethef 
destr>yfed  Anglesey  and  fhynt; 
whereupon  Howel  ap  Jevaf  gather- 
ed his  army,  and  setting  npon  them 
at  a  place  called  Gwayth  Hirbarth; 
ovenhrew  tRem,  and  Constantine 
was  slain  ;  but  in  the  year  986«* 
Godfryd  entered  Anglesey  a  third 
time,  and  having  taken  Llywarch^ 
the  son  of  Owen,  prisoner,  together 
with  two  thousand  meh,  he  cruelly 
mt  out  •  his  eyes.  In  989,  the 
Danes  taking  advantage  of  Mere« 
dyth*s  absence  in  South  Wales^ 
landed  in  Anglesey,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  island.  v 

«  A.  D.  1073.  Gruffyth,  son  ta 
Conan  ap  lago,  the  rightful  in* 
heritor  of  the  principality  of  North 
Wales,  came  over  from  Ireland 
with  the  succour  which  his  brethren 
Encumalhon  king  of  Ulster  had 
'd^^vered  hizO}  and  he  laildedin 
Anglesey, 
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Anj^ksey,  and  brought  it  to  his 
subjection. 

^  In  1096,  the  island  was  attack- 
ed  by  Qagh  de  Mountgomery  eari 
of  Arunddf  and  Shrewsburvy  and  by 
Hugh  earl  of  Chester,  the  former  of 
whom  was  killed  by  Magnus^  as  re^ 
lated  by  Giraldus  in  the  text  of  this 
ch£^)ter» 

^  The  island  seems  to  have  en^ 
joyed  a  long  period  of  tranquillity 
till  the  year  1151,  when  Cadwala- 
dcTp  the  brother  of  Owen  Gwynedh 
prince  of  North  Wales  escaped  out 
cxf  prison,  and  subdued  part  of  the 
isle  to  himself;  but  his  brother 
Owen  seTit  an  army  against  him, 
snd  chased  him  thence.  In  the  year 
1157^  during  the  war  between  king 
Henry  the  Second  and  the  Welsh,  the 
navy  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  under 
the  command  of  Madoc  ap  Mere- 
ftytk  prince  of  Powys,  anchored  off 
Anglesey,  and  put  on  land  some 
solcUers,  who  spoiled  two  churches, 
aixi  a  little  of  the  country  there- 
abouts; but  as  they  returned  to 
their  ships,  the  whole  strength  of 
^  isle  set  upon  them,  and  killed 
them  all,  so  that  none  of  those 
irfaich  robbed  within  the  isle  brought 
tidings  how  they  sped. 

«  A.  D.  117^.  About  this  time, 
David  ap  Owen  Gwynedh,  prince 
of  North  Wales»  made  war  against 
Us  brother  Mael^on,  who  was  in 
possession  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey, 
and  brought  his  people  over  Menai 
Ifbr  so  that  arm  of  tne  sea  is  called 
that  separateth  the  island  irom  the 
lOain  land),  and  forcing  his  brother 
to  fly  to  Ireland,  brought  all  Aa- 
glesey  to  his  subjection. 

"  A.  I>.  1193.  Roderic,  the  son 
of  Owen  Gwynedh,  by  the  help  of 
.Godirike  king  of  Man,  entered 
Anglesey  and  conquered  it^  but 
brfore  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
the  sons  of  his  brotlier  Conan  drove 
him  out  of  the  island  and  got  it 
thuBselye^ 


<<  In  the  year  J2S7>  the  deatli  of 
Joan,  daughter  of  king  Jobiit  is 
thus  recorded  in  the  W^ldi  Chro* 
nicle.  **  The  next  spring  dtel 
Joan,  daughterto  king  John,  prin- 
cess of  Wws,  and  was  buried  upotf 
the  sea  shore  within  the  isle  of  Aiip 
glesey,  atLhanvaes,  as  her  pleasure 
was,  where  her  husband  fprince 
Lhewelyn  ap  Jorwerth)  did  build 
a  house  of  bare-foot  friars  over  her 
grave. 

«  A.  D.  1245.  King  Henry  ni. 
having  failed  in  his  military  expedi- 
tion against  North  Wales,  and  hav- 
ing lost  a  great  number  of  his  mos^ 
worthy  soldiers  and  nobilitf,  sent 
for  the  Irishmen,  who  landed  ia 
Anglesey,  and  spdled  a  great  part 
thereof,  till  the  inhabiunts  gathered 
themselves  together,  and,  meedj^ 
with  them  heavily  laden  with  spou^ 
drove  them  back  to  their  ships. 

«  A.  D.  1277-  Prince  LhewelvB 
was  at  length  obliged  to  snenir 
peace,  which  king  Edward  I.  gnuit« 
ed,  npoii  the  fc^owing  hai^  con- 
ditions: <That  he  should  pay  to 
the  king,  for  his  favour  and  good* 
will,  50,000  marks ;  that  the  can- 
tref  RoS}  wh^e  the  king's  csistle 
of  Te^anwy  stood  ;  the  cantief 
Ryvonioc,  where  Denbigh  is ;  die 
cantref  Tegengi,  where  Ruthlan 
standeth,  and  cantref  Dyf&yn 
Clywd,  where  Ruthyn  is,  liioidd 
remain  to  the  king  and  his  heirs 
forever,  and  that  me  prince  should 
pay  yearlv  for  the  isle  of  Anglesey, 
1000  marks,  which  payment  should 
begin  at  Michaelmas  nait  ensuing, 
and  that  he  should  also  pay  50& 
marks  out  of  hand,  and  if  the  prince 
died  withoBt  issue,  the  island  should 
revert  to  the  ipng  «md  his  heirs. 
The  prince  was  ^Iso  required  to 
come  to  England  every  Christmas 
to  do  homage  tO  the  king  for  bis 
lands/ 

*•  The  histo^ruQ^Cartebas  icm;d* 
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ed  the  following  anecdote  on  this 
occasion.  •  The  barons  of  Snow- 
don,  with  other  noblemen  of  the 
most  considerable  families  in  Wales, 
had  attended  Lhewelyn  to  London, 
when  he  came  thidier  at  Christmas 
A.  D.  1*277,  to  do  homage  to  king 
Edward  ;  and  bringing,  according 
to  their  usual  cu^om,  large  reti- 
nues with  them,  were  quartered 
in  Islington  and  the  neighbourlne 
Villages.  These  places  did  not  af- 
ford milk  enough  for  such  nume- 
rous trains  ;  they  likeJ  neither  wine 
nor  tlie  ale  of  London,  and  though 
plentifully  entertained,  were  much 
displeased  at  a  new  manner  of  liv- 
ing which  did  not  suit  their  taste, 
nor  perhaps  their  constitutions. 
They  wore  still  more  offended  at 
the  crowds  of  people  that  flocked 
about  them  when  thsj  stirred 
abroad,  staring  at  tliem  as  if  they 
had  been  monsters,  and  laughing 
at  their  uncouth  garb  and  appear- 
ance; they  were  so  enraged  on 
this  occasion,  that  they  engaged 
privately  in  an  association  to  reb*-l 
on  the  first  opportunity,  and  re- 
solved to  die  in  their  own  country 
rather  than  ever  come  again  to  Lon- 
don, as  subjects,  to  beheld  in  such 
derision ;  and  when  they  returned 
home,  they  communicated  their 
resentments  to  their  compatriots, 
who  made  it  the  common  cause  of 
'  their  countryf * 

^  In  the  year  1281,  the  Welsh, 
with  Lhewelyn  and  his  brother 
David  at  their  head,  took  up  arms 
^gain ;  and  Edward  being  now 
convinced  that  he  could  place  no 
dependance  upon  them,  as  long 
as  they  had  a  prince  to  lead  them, 
resolved  to  make  an  entire  conquest 
of  the  country-.  He  sent  an  army" 
by  sea  to  Anglesey,  which  they  won, 
and  slew  such  as  resisted  them,  but 
the  chief  men  adhered  faithfully  to 
(be  king,accprding  to  the  oath  they 


bad  taken  at  the  last  peace.  Thea 
they  came  over  against  Bans^or, 
where  the  arm  of  the  sea  called 
Menai  is  the  narrowest,  at  a  place 
called  Moel  y  don,  and  there  made 
a  bridge  of  boats  and  planks  oyer 
the  water,  on  the  same  spot  where 
Julius  Agricola  had  done  the  iike^ 
when  he  subdued  the  isle  to  the 
Romans.  This  bridge  being  ac- 
complished, so  that  tlireescore  mea 
mija;ht  well  pass  over  in  a  front^ 
William  Latimer,  with  a  great 
number  of  his  best  soldiers,  and 
Luke  de  Thany  with  his  Gascons 
and  Spaniards  (who  were  in  t2)e 
king's  service),  passed  over  the 
bridge,  and  there  saw  no  stir  of  ene- 
mies :  but  as  soon  as  the  sea  begaa 
to  flow,  dovm  came  the  Welshmen 
from  the  hills,  and  set  upon  theza 
fiercely,  and  either  slew  or  chased 
them  to  the  sea  to  drown  them- 
selves';  for  the  water  was  so  high* 
that  they  could  not  attain  the  biidge, 
saving  William  Latimer  oi>ly,who«e 
horse  carried  him  to  the  briage,  and 
so  he  escaped.  But  die  death  of 
Lhewelyn  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
cruel  execution  of  hii  brotfier  Da- 
vid' in  the  ensuing  one,  effectualir 
checked  the  rebellious  spirit  ct  the 
Welsh,  and  secured  to  Ed w.iri 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
principality. 

"  This  island,  which  in  modem 
days  deserves  the  epithets  applied 
to  it  by  Giraldus  in  this  chapter* 
once  bore  a  very  different  appf'.u- 
ance.  When  attucked  by  th.e  Ro- 
man general  Suetonius,  the  sa.re^i 
woods  of  the  Druids  were  L^v^!- 
led  to  the  ground:  *Piais^iuri 
impositum  viclis,  excisioue  luci, 
sasvis  superstition! bus  sacri.'  At  i 
much  later  period  we  find  it  wtll 
provided  with  trees,  for  in  t.;'^ 
year  1102  the  Welsh  Chron-cU 
says,  •  that  Magnus  landed  in  A:.. 
glesey,  and  hewed  dpwn  Jumucii 
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^^ber  wood  as  was  needful  for 
liiin/  Drear7  as  its  oiitward' 
aspect  itaay  seetti  to  the  trayeller, 
ft  sttU  contains  many  interesting 
(objects  of  attention  i  it  is  partial- 
Janlj  rich  in  Druidical  remains, 
the  finest  specimen  of  which  is  to 
ht  seen  i«  the  park  of  lord  Jix» 
tndge,  at  Plas  Newydd.  The  Pa- 
TTS  mountains  deserve  the  notice  of 
dbe  artist  as  well  as  the  mineralo- 
gtst ;  for  the  majestic  grandeur  and 
effect  of  thetr  excavations  cannot 
fte  surpassed;  neither  should  the 
ttateiy  asd  well  preserved  castle 
at  Beaumaris  be  overiookedy  though 
vrferior  in  point  of  situation  to  its 
rival  brothers  at  Conwy  and  Caer- 
■arvon*  The  parish  chtu-ch  is  a 
landsome  Gotnic  building,  and 
contains  some  monuments  worthy 
«f notice:  the  most  remarkable. is 
ibat  of  a  knight  in  armour  recum- 
httkt^  with  a  female  by  his  side» 
well  sculptured  in  alabaster;  his 
liead  rests  upon  a  hehneti  and  at 
.  Ids  feet  is  a  lion :  the  female  is 
kabited  in  a  long  robe  richly  oma* 
vented  round  the  neck ;  the  hands 
•f  which  are  uplifted.  Various 
iOialL  figures  dressed  like  knights 
and  monks  decorate  the  pedestsu  of 
diis  tomb,  which  is  said  to  have 
htoi  brought  from  the  religious 
k>use  at  Lhanvaes,  at  the  time 
ef  its  dissolution)  but  the  persp* 
vcges  whom  it  was  designed  to  re-> 
present  have  not  been  ascertained. 
It  now  stands  before  the  altar,  with 
the  feet  of  the  figures  placed  to- 
wards it.  On  the  right  hand  side 
«f  the  altar  is  a  large  tablet  insert- 
ed in  the  wall,  bearing  the  following 
ilevices  and  inscriptions :  the  tablet 
is  of  an  oblong  form ;  at  each  comer 
sear  the  top  are  t?wo  escutcheons, 
encircled  with  the  motto  of  I/mi  sok 
mi  tnafy  fewsi  \  under  the  one  on 
the  left  is  this  inscription:  Henricus 
*  Sfjfdn^  ordiiiis  gar$(rii^  mUcs  ftmi* 


dens  ex  eonsUSu  marchiis  WatBde^ 
Jontnus  dffuiatus  in  Hitenda, — 
Under  the  other,  Antonius  Sextleger 
cfdints  gariem,  miles,  quondam  dift^ 
taitu  in  Hiherma  ;  round  a  circle  in 
the  centre,  Gulielmus  Tbwajles  ar-^ 
migeri  and  beneath  it  in  a  straight 
line,  OUit20  die  JanuariilSeS.  At 
the  lower  comers  are  also  two  es- 
cutcheons :  the  one  on  the  left  has 
this  motto,  Franciscus  Agard  ex  com- 
silns  Hihem!^;  the  other  cm  the 
right,  Edwardus  Waterlaws  art 
fosuit }  and  at  the  bottom  is  this 
mscription,  Nosee  ieipsum^-JUs  ee 
iacitwrm/ale — I  could  not  learn  that 
any  historical  account  was  extant 
of  this  singular  monument,  nor  on 
what  occasion  it  was  placed  in  Beau- 
maris church.  Neither  could  that 
indefatigable  traveller,  Mr.  Pen* 
nant,  gain  any  positive  information 
about  It. 

^  Henrv  Sydney,  in  the  second  and 
third  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was  made 
general  governor  of  all  the  lane's 
and  queen^s  revenues,  within  me 
realm  of  Ireland,  and  about  two 
years  afterwards,  lord  justice  there* 
of.  In  the  second  of  queen  Eliza* 
beth  he  Was  appointed  lord  president 
of  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  four 
years  after  was  made  knight  of  the 

garter.  In  1568  he  was  constituted 
eputy  of  Ireland.  He  died  at 
the  bishop's  palace  in  Worcester* 
A.  D.  1586,  and  was  conveyed 
from  thence  to  his  house  at  Pens* 
hurst  in  itent,  where  he  was  most 
honorably  interred.  He  was  howw 
ever  previously  emboweUed:  his 
entrails  were  buried  Tb  the  dean's 
chapel  in  the  cathedisil  church  at 
Worcester;  and  his  heart  was 
brought  to  Ludlow,  and  deposited 
in  the  same  tomb  with  his  dear" 
beloved  daughter  Ambrosia,  with- 
in the  little  oratory  which  he  had 
made  in  the  same  collegiate  parish 
church.  l^bistoriahHeainshed 
r  jas 
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hasleft  along  and  elaborate  charac- 
ter of  thisj  celebrated  personage; 
from  whom  also  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  some  information  respect- 
ing two  of  the  other  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  tablet*  The  historian . 
sAjs,  that  at  each  several  time  he 
was  sent  deputy  into  Ireland,  he 
was  furnished  with  a  new  secre- 
tary. The  first  was  master  Edward 
Waterhouse,  now  knighted, .  and 
one  of  his.  majesty's  council  in  Ire- 
land, The  same  author  adds,  <  He 
made  special  choice  of  two  worthy 
counsellors,  whom  for  their  faith- 
fulness in  counsel  for  the  state,  ^^ood 
i^ill  and  friendship  towards  him, 
and  for  their  integrity  and  sincerity 
€very  way,  he  entirely  loved  and. 


assuredly  trusted ;  oneofthe 
master  Francis  A^ard,  whom  hm 
commonly  called  his  <£dus  Adu^ 
tes.' 

"  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  was, 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  the  year. 
1539.  He  was  succeeded  first  hf 
sir  James  CroftSi  and  afterward 
by  Fitz« Walter,  carl  lOf  Sussec^ 
When  air  Henry  Sidney  was  recaB* 
ed  to  this  high  office,  sir  Anthony  . 
St.  Leger  was  appointed  as  fna. 
coadjutor,  and  stationed  in  Munster 
with  the  tide  of  lord  president  «af 
that  province.  I  can  gain  no  Ino-- 
graphical  information  respecting 
Gulielmus  Thwaytes,  the  sera  <x 
whose  death  is  r^ccvded  «a  il^. 
Ublet.'*    - 


History  of  the  Order  of  Baros*. 
£From  the  Same.] 


«fTnHE  Bardsor  reciters  of  songs 
X  niade  so  very  conspicuous 
a  figure  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, that  some  account  of  their  in- , 
stitution  and  proceedings  will  not,  I 
faope,  ha  deemed  uninteresting ;.  for 
we  must  not  consider  their  songs  as 
mere  poetical  compositions,  but  as 
the  primary  sources  of  much  his- 
torical and  authentic  information. 
Neither  were  they  compiled  hastily 
from  fabulous  records  and  vagye 
-traditions ;  but  were  composed 
after  recent  exploits,  and  immedi- 
ately copied  and  dispersed  amongst 
diose  who  had  either  been  actors 
or  eye-witnesses  to  the  deeds  they 
commemorated. 

**The  Bardiwere  held  in  high 
estimation  in  Germany,  and  par- 
ticularly amongst  the  nation  oi  the 
Belgae.  *  Sunt  illis  hasc  quoque 
carmina,  quorum  relatu,  quem 
Barditum  vocant,  accendunt  ani- 
snpSy  futnra^que  pugn«  fortunam 


ipso  cantu  angarantnr.^  *A|ml 
omnes  tre^  passim  nationes  eximio, 
in  honore  sunt  Bardi*.  Vates,  Dnii*> 
dx,  Bardi  quidem  laudationibis. 
rebusque  poeticis  student.^ 

**  By  their  songs  they  ammsftaA^ 
the  troops  to  battle*  and  recorded 
the  names  and  heroic  deeds  of  thos^r 
who  fell  in  the  field  of  glQxy* 
The  poet  Lucan  thus  admesses. 
them : 

*  Vos  q^oqtie  qal  fortes  aninus  ben^^Kt.^ 

peremtas,  '• 

Laudibusin  longum  vatetdimittittnierav*. 
Plurima  securi  fudiscii  carmina  BardL 

*  You  too,  ye  Bards,  whom  saoned  cap- 

tures fire, 
To  chaum  your  heroes  to  yottr<«oua(r|ff , 

Who    consecrate    in    joiar   lAmoital, 

strain, 
Brave  patriot  sbulf  in  rightsdos  l»atdt 

slain ;  ,  '  . 

Securely  now  the  tuneful  task  renew* 
And  noblest  th«ues  iv;  deaU^ess,Mnj» 

pursue.'' 
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••The  earlfest  mention  I  can  find 
aoade  of  the  Bards  in  Wales,  is  in 
the  retgn  of  the  British  king  Cad- 
valader,  who  died  at  Rome  A*  D. 
688 ;  and  of  v/hom  the  following 
anecdote  is  recorded.  This  king 
l^restded  at  an  Eisteddvod,  or  meet- 
ing assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
xegulatrng  the  Bardic  institution  f 
vnen  a'  minstrel  appeared,  and 
ntajed  upon  his  harp  before  this 
Stustrious  assembly  in  so  displeasing 
and  unharmonious  a  key,  that  he 
was  orderedyunder  severe  penalties, 
whenever  he  again  performed  be- 
foie  persons  skilled  m  the  art»  to 
adopt  that  of  Mwynen  Gwynedd» 
or  the  pleasing  melody  of  North 
Wales. 

«*  During  the  reign  of  the  great 
Welsh  ^legislator  Howel  Dha, 
A*  D.  940»  we  find  that  the  Bards 
were  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
enjoyed  great  and  peculiar  privi- 
leges. Y  Bardd  Teulu,  or  the 
Musicus  Aultcusy  (corresponding 
with  our  poet  laureat)  received  on 
hii  appointment,  from  the  king,  a 
karpi  and  a  gold  ring  from  the 
ffkecik ;  which  harp  he  was  to  part 
with  on  no  consideration  what- 
•cver. 

•*He  held  his  land  free,  and  at 
die  three  great  festivals  of  Christ- 
mas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he 
9at  at  the  princess  table.  If  the 
Bard  desired  any  favor  of  the  king, 
b^  was  obliged  to  play  one  of  his 
owti  compositions ;  if  of  a  noble* 
niany  three  ;  and  if  of  a  plebeiaif, 
he  was  under  the  obligation  of  play- 
ing till  he  went  to  bed,  or  was  tired 
with  his  music.  His  person  was 
held  so  sacred,  that  whoever  slight- 
ly Injured  the  Bard,  was  fined  vi 
cows,  and  cxx  pence;  and  the 
murderer  of  a  Bard  was  fined 
czzvi  cows.  He  preceded  ihe 
army»  when  prepared  for  battle* 
reciting  an  aacient  song  called  Un- 


ben^th  Prvdain,  or  the  Monarch^ 
song  of  Britain,  and  for  this  ser« 
vice  received  his  share  of  the  ene- 
my's spoils. 

"About  the  year  1070,  Bleddyn 
ab  Cynvyn  prince  of  Powys  (the 
author  of  another  code  of  Welsh 
lau's)  established  some  regulations 
respecting  the  Bards,  revising  and 
etiforcing  those  which  were  aheady 
made. 

"  After  the  death  of  Trahaeam 
ab  Caradoc  in  1079,  Gmffydd  ab 
Cynan  succeeded  to  the  principality 
of  North  Wales.  During  his  long 
and  glorious  reign  of  fifty-six  years, 
he  reformed  the  disordered  behavi- 
our of  the  Welsh  minstrelsy  fay  a 
very  good  statute,  which  is  extant 
to  this  day.  The  annotator  on  th^ 
Welsh  Chronicle  records  the  foI« 
lowing  particulars  rejecting  the 
Bards. 

<<  There  are  three  sorts  of  mbii- 
streU  in  Wales. 

«<  The  first  sort  named  Beisdlit, 
which  are  makers  of  song,  and  odes 
of  sundr  ie  measures,  wherein  not  ca^ 
lie  great  skill  and  cunning  is  reqnir* 
ed,  but  also  a  certeine  naturall  indi* 
nation  and  gift,  which  in  Latine  is 
termed  furor  pattkus.  These  do 
also  keepe  records  of  gentlemens 
armes  and  petegrees,  and  are  bed 
esteemed  and  accounted  of  among 
them. 

"  The  second  sort  of  them  are 
plaiers  upon  instruments,  chiefelie 
the  harpe  and  the  crowth,  whose 
musike  for  the  most  part  came  to 
Wales  with  the  said  Gruffyth  ap 
Conan,  who  beine  on  the  one  side 
an  Irishman  by  his  mother,  and 
grandmother,  and  also  borne  in  Ire* 
Emd,  brought  over  with  him  out  of 
that  countrie  divers  cunning  musi- 
cians into  Wales,  whcf  derived  in  a 
manner  all  the  instrumentali  musike 
that  is  now  there  used,  asappeererh 
as  well  by  the.bookes  written  of  the 
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tXBtitf  as;also  by  the  names  q£  the 
tunes  and  measures  used  amongst 
^em  to  this  dsue. 
-  •'The  third  sort  called  Afxaneaid 
'Vre  tkoft  which  do  sing  to  the  in- 
sti-ument  plaied  by  another*  and 
these  be  in  use  in  the  coontrie  of 
Wales  to  thisdaie. 

"  This  statute  or  decree  before 
mentioned  doth  notonelie  prescribe 
and  appoint  what  reward  crerie  of 
the  said  minstrels  ought  tofaave^and 
at  ^ose  hands;  but  also  of  whsit 
honest  behavionr  and  couTersation 
they  ought  to  be,  to  wit,  ho  make- 
bates,  no  .vaeabonds,  no  ale-house 
hnntersy  no  drunkards,  no  brallers, 
no '^hose4iunters,  no  theeves,  nor 
companions  of  such.  In  which 
things  if  they  ofiend*  everie  man 
hj  the  said  statute  is  made  an  offi- 
cer, and  authorized  to  arrest  and 
punish  them,  yea  and  uke  from 
them  all  that  they  have  abont  them* 
The^  are  also  in  the  same  statute 
forbidden  to  enter  into  anie  mans 
houses  or  to  make  anie  song  of 
ajiie  man  without  speciall  licence  of 
the  partie  himselfe.  And  this 
statute  or  decree  hath  beene  often- 
timet  allowed  by  puHlike  authoritie 
of  the  cheefe  magistrau  of  that 
countrie,  as  appeareth  by  sundrie 
commissions  directed  to  divers  gen- 
tlemen in  that  behalfe. 

**  The  character  of  king  Edward 
the  first  lias  been  blackened  by  the 
imputation  of  the  greatest  cruelty 
towards  the  Bards;  for  after  the 
final  subjugation  of  Wales,  he  is 
ffiid  to  have  issued  an  edict  for  their 
^extermination,  on  the  false  plea  of 
*  exciting  their  countrymen  to  sedi- 
tion, by  the  recital  of  the  heroic 
deeds  performed  by  their  ancestors. 
This  idea  hasbeen  generally  adopted 
both  by  poets  and  historians ;  but 
perhaps  without  good  foundation. 
The. historian  Carte  says  ♦that  the 
-«n}y  set  of  men  who  Iiad  reason  to 


complain  of  Edward's  severity^ 
were  the  Bards,,  who  used  to  pat 
those  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons 
in  mind  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  their 
ancestors.  He  ordered  ih^m  all  to  hi 
banged^  as  indtefs  of  the  people  to 
sedition.  Politics  in  this  point  got 
the  betterof  the  king's  naturailen^y  I 
and  those  who  were  afterwards  «a* 
trusted  with  the  government  of  the 
country,  following  his  ecantpla^ 
the  profes&ion,  becoming  dang^-^ 
ous,  gradually  declined,  and  in  a 
little  time,  that  sort  of  men  was  ' 
utterly  destroyed.' 

♦♦  Sir  John  Wynne  hi  his  hisioty 
of  the  Gwedir  family,  fbllowiig  the 
same  opinion,  says,  ♦Edward  die 
first,  who  caused  our  Bardt  ail  $9  le 
banged  by  martial  law,  as  stirrers 
of  the  people  to  sedition,  whose  eic- 
ample  being  fbllorwed  by  the  gover- 
nors of  Wales,  until  Henry  xk» 
fourth  his  time,  was  the  utter  de- 
struction of  that  sort  of  men.  8i« 
thence  this  kind  of  people  were  at 
some  further  libertie  to  sing  and 
keep  pedegrees  as  in  ancient  time  * 
they  were  wont;  sitxre  which  we 
have  some  light  of  antiquitie  by 
their ,  songes  and  writings.  From 
the  reigne  of  Edward  the  first  t» 
Henry  the  fourth,  there  is  there- 
fore noc  certainty,  or  very  little,  of 
things  done  ;  other  than  what  is  to 

•  be  found  in  the  prince's  records, 
which  now,  by  tossinge  the  same 
from  tbe  Exchequer  at  Caernarvon 
to  the  Tower,  and  to  the  offices  in 
the  Exchequer  at  London,  as  alsoe 
by  ill-keeping  and  ordering  of  late 

'dayes,  are  become  a  chaos  of  con- 
fusion with  a  total  neglect  of 
method  and  order  as  would  be 
needful  for  him  who  would  be  ns« 
certained  of  the  truth  of  things 
done  from  time  to  time.' 

«'Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  tour  through 
North  Wales,  informs  us,  that  in 
the  15th  Henry  VIIL  an  Eistedd. 
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fod  was  held  &t  CaerwySf  FUnt> 
ihirey  in  which  the  ancient  laws  re- 
electing the  Bards  weie  confirmed. 
And  he  further  adds,  that  A..D. 
1568,  in  the  retgn  of  queen  Eliza* 
]»eth,  a  royal  commission  was  issu* 
•d  for  holding  an  Eisteddfod  at  the 
fame  places  on  which  occasion 
■ereral  Bards  received  their  degrees. 
This  commission  is  the  last  ci  the 
)ind  which  has  been  granted,  and 
is  still  m  the  possessionof  theMostyn 
£unily»  together  with  the  silver 
barp,  whic%  from  time  immemo- 
rial, had  been  in  their  gift  to  be« 
■tow  on  the  chief  of  the  faculty.— 
This  badge  of  honour  is  about  five 
•r  ^x  inches  long,  and  famished 
with  strings  equal  to  the  number  of 
die  Muses.  See  Pennant,  vol*  i. 
pt.  463 ;  where  a  copy  of  the  com* 
Hussion,,  and  an  engrayii^  of  the 
karp  are  given* 

**  Such  is  the  infonnation  which 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  from 
written  authorities  xiespectinsr^this 
celebrated  order  of  men  in  Wales* 
The  following  notes,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  William  Owen,  at  my  reouest, 
will  enable  me  to  enter  more  fully, 
and,  Ijtrust,  satisfactorily,  into  this 
subject. 

«  BARDS.— What  we  find  to 
have  been  most  prominent  in  the 
leligion,  laws,  and  manners  of  the 
patriarchal  ages,  suid  in  that  part 
0fthe  world  whichhas  been  genendly 
4eemed  the  cradle  of  the  human 
VLCCf  namely,  the  western  regions 
•f  Asia,  prevailed  likewise  among 
the  distant  colonies  of  Britain. 
.  <*Were  we  inconsiderately  to  pro- 
nounce tlie  early  inhabitants  of  this 
island  to  have  beeaina  savage  state^ 
according  to  the  common  accepta** 
lion  of  t£e  term*  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of  a  multitude  of 
historical  facts.  But  this  is  the 
character  generally  drawn  of  the 
Druids,  and  of  the*  religion  they 


practised  among  the  Cyibry.  Socl^ 
a  picture  is  so  contrary  to  the  evi» 
dence  we  are  enabled  to  coUecC 
from  die  monuments  v^ich  they 
have  left  behind  them,  and  even  to 
the  few  notices  taken  of  them  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that 
I  think  it  useless  to  enter  into  a  de* 
tail  of  things  so  much  misrepresent* 
ed.  The  common  observation  that 
the  whole  people  were  overawed 
by  the  terror  of  priestcrafi^  is  fool- 
ish ;  for  every  nation  is  governed  by 
the  influence  of  its  reugion :  and 
we  have  no  evidence  of  any  particu- 
lar abuse  of  this  power  amongst  the 
ancient  Britons. 

**  In  considering  their  stale  dTre* 
ligion  and  society,  the  first  object 
that  arrests  the  attention  is  the  sy- 
stem of  the  Bards ;  the  principles  of  ^ 
which  are  clearly  identified  ampn^  ' 
the  first  patriarchs  of  mankind,  ai^ 
were  extended  to.  the  fardiest  re- 
gions of  India,  ih  common  with 
ue  western  borders  of  Europe; 
and  the  agreement,  of  systems  in 
these  two  extreme  regions  is  asto- 
nishing, as  might  be  illustrated  by 
numerous  facts  ;  such  as  the  exact 
identity  of  character  of  the  Indian 
Menw,  and  the  Menw  of  the  British 
Triads  and  romantic  tales. 

^One  of  the  most  striking  pe« 
culiarities  of  the  bardic  system  wa» 
the  invention  of  an  orw/  reatrdi 
more  certain  than  the  art  of  writing^ 
itself,  especially  as  it  existed  in  its 
infancy,  or  perhaps  at  any  other 
period  before  the  discovery  of  print* 
mg.  For  the  B^s  reouired  that 
every  branch  of  knowledge  cna- 
braced  by  them  should  be  commiti* 
ted  to  memory ;  and  this  their  dis» 
CI  pies  were  obliged  to  do  before  they 
could  be  fully  initiated  into  tfa» 
order ;  and  with  a  view  of  render* 
ing  them  perfect  therein,  nochiR|^. 
that  appertained  to  the  institutioD^ 
was  wowed  to  be  coin2Birted.t» 
wiidag# 
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writing.  What  they  thus  taught 
was  reduced  into  a  peculiar  kind  of 
aphorisms,  called  Tnaii^s,from  their 
comprehending  thre6  different  ar- 
tides  classed  together  according  to 
the  characteristic  analogy  subsisting 
between  them ;  and  these  Triadtfs 
.  embraced  the  leading  points  of 
theology,  morality,  science,  and 
history. 

•*  Solemn  meetings  were  held  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  such  a^ 
at  the  new  and  full  moon,  but 
more  particularly  at  the  solstices 
and  equinoxes  the  four  principal 
meetings  of  the  year  took  place,  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  maxims  of 
the  Bardic  religion,  and  for  other 
purposes.  •  But  there  were  other 
superior  triennial  meetings,  which 
were  great  national  assemblies, 
wherein  were  ratified  such  things 
as  were  proposed  for  their  oral  re- 
cord. 

*'TTiese  conventions  of  every  de- 
scription took  place  within  circles 
of  unhewn  stones;  in  the  most 
public  and  convenient  situations, 
such  as  in  the  open  plains  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  whereon  the  prin- 
cipal stone  circle  of  the  whole  island 
was  raised,  and  of  which  Avebury 
and  Sillbury-hill  present,  at  this 
day,  to  our  observation  some  of  its 
▼ast  and  wonderful  remains. 

"The  institutionconsistedof  three 
prders* :  the  Bards  prbper,  the 
Druids,  and  the  Ovates;  and  to 
each  of  these  were  attached  peculiar 
pursuits  and  functions. 
.  "The  order  'called  the  Bardic  ' 
was  the  predominant  class,  or  that 
into  which  all  the  disciples  were 
initiated  in  the  first  instance;  it  was, 
in  short,  the  privileged  national 
college  of  the  Britons,  for  on  being 
-^dniitt^d  into  it,  the  members  as- 
sumed one  or  the  other  of  the  three 
classes,  as  their  inclination  or  inter- 
est directed  them.  To  this  primary 
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order  appertained  the  perpetuation 
of  the  privileges  and  customs  of  the 
system,  and  also  of  the  civil  and 
moral  institutes  and  learning.     If  a 
Bard  assumed   the  character  of  a 
Druid,  he  had  to  perform  the,  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood ;  and  as  there 
was  a  priest  or  t)ruid  in  every  com- 
munity, and  the  greatest  influence 
was  attached  to  him,  this  was  the  ' 
class  into  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  Bards  were  necessarily  * 
entered.     Therefore,  owing  to  the 
power  belonging  to  this  character,, 
the  Bards  appeared  more  conspicu- 
ous to  strangers  in  the  Druidlcal 
character,  than  when  they  officiat- 
ed in  the  others ;  so  that  the  ac- ' 
counts  we  find  in  ancient  writers, 
who  describe  them,  are  often  con?-  * 
tradictory,  but  generally  the  names" 
of  the  other  orders  are  lost  in  that 
of  the  Druids. 

"  The  Ovates  were  such  of  the 
Bards' as  cultivated  particular  arts 
or  sciences :  therefore  it  was  the 
order  to  which  belonged  artists  and' 
mechanics  of  every  description. 
And  this  was  the  only  character  irf 
which  the  Bards  were  permitted  to 
hold  private  meetings  y  in  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  the  other  class- 
es, they  were  obliged  to  assemble; 
as  they  expressed  it,  in  the  eye  of 
light,  and  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  from 
the  information  1  have  obtained^ 
but  that  this  class  of  craftsmen  was 
the  origin  of  free  masonry ;  for  in. 
times  of  persecution,  the  Bards 
found  it  too  dangerous  to  hold 
public  meetings :  they  therefore 
asstlmed  the  ovs-te  character,  which 
permitted  them  to  meet  under  cover; 
and  indeed  many  of  the  very  terms, 
arrangements,  and  principles  of  Ma- 
sonry are  to  be  found  in  Bardism.' 
So  that  Masonry  is  Bardism  in  dis- 
guise ;  being  so  involved  in  techni- 
cal terms  that  it  requires  great  api 
Q  plicaiiof 
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plication  m  those  who  are  imtiated, 
to  see  through  the  mysterious  cover- 
ing, llie  Bards  too  have  a  secret 
like  the  Ma«ons,  by  which  tliey  can 
ktiow  one  another.  The  three  let- 
ters O.  L  W,  are  with  theni  the  un- 
utterable name  of  tlie  Deity  z  they 
therefore  made  use  of  another  terra 
known  only  to  themselves,  just  as 
the  Jewsy  who  always  make  use  of 
^ionai  when  the  name  of  Jehovah 
occurs.  Each  of  the  letters  in  the 
Bardic  name  Is  also  a  name  of  itself : 
the  ^irsx.  is  the  word  when  uttered, 
that  the  world  burst  info  existence ; 
the  second  is  the  word»  the  sound 
of  which  continues,  by  which  all 
tilings  remain  in  existence ;  and  the 
third  is  that  bj  which  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things  wi^l  be  in  hap- 
ginessy  or  the  state  of  renovated 
itellect,  for  ever  approaching  to 
the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Deity. 

"  Each  of  these  three  orders 
Ifore  an  appropriate  dress.  That 
of  the  primal y  order,  or  the  Bards 
in  genera],  was  of  sky-blue,  emble-. 
ipatic  of  light,  or  truth,  and  of 
peace.  White,  as  a  m«rk  of  pority 
and  holiness,  was  appropriated  to 
the  Druids.  The  Ovatds  wore 
green,  thus  denominating  that  the 
earth  wa^  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suits. 

"The  fundamental  object  and 
principle  of  the  Bardic  system  were, 
the  search  after  truth,  and  a  right 
adherence  to  justice  and  pcLice. 
They  never  bore  arms,  nor  engaged 
in  any  party  disputes ;  so  that  even- 
tually they  became  totally  exempt- 
ed from  all  political  connections ; 
and  they  were  therefore  employed 
as  heralds  in  ws^r  between  different 
powers.  So  sacred  were  their  per- 
sons consider€(d,  in  tlie  office  of 
mediators,  that  they  passed  uumo- 
lesied  through  hostile  countries,  and 
fjrea  appeared  ia  xh»  midst  of  bat- 


tle, to  arrest  the  arm  of  slaii;>htcff 
while  they  executed  their  missionsb 
But  tliis  state  of  disintefcited  virtue 
was  at  length  the  means  of  pro- 
curing to  the  order  the  supreme  in- 
fluence in  the  nation,  by  die  per- 
version of  its  original  principles  $ 
as  we  find  1,6  have  been  the  case 
amongst  the  G^uls,  where  the  of- 
fice of  Archdruid  was  established 
and  made  permanent,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  those  principles  j  and  this 
high-priest  had  acquired  so  great 
an  ascendancy«as  to  struggle  suc- 
cessfully against  the  Roman  power 
for  nearly  "^wq  hundred  years. 

"  Their  idea  with  respect  to  the 
moral  government  of  die  world 
was,  that  life  was  gradually  increas- 
ing in  perfection ;  that  therefore 
truth  and  justice  were  advancing 
therewith;  so  that  the  Bards  looked 
for  a  period  when  those  attributes 
should- predominate  over  the  prin- 
ciples of  evil  and  devastation  ;  that 
when  that  period  arrived,  man 
would'  begin  to  make  rapid  ap- 
proaches towards  that  perfection 
which  his  state  was  capable  of  un- 
dergoing; and  then,  on  the  con- 
summation of  such  an  event,  the 
design  of  this  terrestrial  world  was 
answered,  and  it  would  be  changed 
into  anotlier  state  by  fire. 

"The  theolotry  of  the  Bards  was 
shortly  this  :  tiiey  believed  in  the 
existence  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
of  whom  they  reasoned,  that  he 
could  not  be  material,  and  that, 
what  was  not  matter,  must  be  God. 
The  soul  was  considered  to  be  a 
lapsed  intelligence ;  and  the  punish- 
ment it  was  siiscep'iible.  of,  was  a 
^  total  privation  of  knowledge  ;  and 
the  possession  of  that  knowledge 
was  deemed  essentially  to  imply 
happiness.  To  effect  this  punish- 
ment," and  destruction  of  ev.il,  the* 
soul  was  cast  hito  Anoofij  the  ex- 
treniity'  of  which  Was  the  lowest 
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pfeint  of  existence ;  and  to  regain 
its  former  state,  it  must  pass  through 
all  the  intermedtate  modes  of  ex- 
istence.    For  such  a  purpose,  they 
sjry;    God  created    iliis    as    Y'ell 
as    other    innumerable    worlds  ; 
that  is,  for  the  progression  of  in- 
telligences through  all   modes  of 
being,  approxinfiat'ing  eternally  tOr 
trards  himself.     Further,  that  this 
earth  was  originally  covered  \vith 
vntcTf  'which  gradually  subsidmg, 
land  animdls  appeared,  but  of  the 
lowest  and  least  perfect  species ;  and 
thus  corresponding  in  orrranization 
with  the  then  capacity/  of  the  souL- 
New  orders  in  the  seal**  of  being 
were  scwcefesiveiy  produced  from 
these,  whose  frames  and  intellects 
improved  through  many  ages :  thus 
also  attgmenting  the  store  of  know- 
ledge,  or  happiness  5  so  that  ulti- 
mafiely  »ian  appe;lred  the  most  per- 
fect receptacle  of  the  soul  on  this 
earthk    For  this  was  a  state  where* 
in  the  soul  had  so  augmented  its 
faculties  or  kndwledj^e,  as  to  be 
capable  of  judging  between  good 
and  evil;   consequently  it  was  a 
state-  of  liberty    and   of   choice. 
If    the     soul     became     attached 
to  evil,  it  fbll  again  to  brutal  life, 
ijf  state  of  necessity,  to  a  point  cor- 
respoYiding  with  its*  turpitude  of 
human    exigence;    and   it   agaii\ 
transmigraifed  towards  the  state  of 
man,    iir  a- renewed  probation,— 
When  the  soul  became  attached  to 
good ;  death  was  its  release  from 
the  human  to  a  higher  spher^  of  ex- 
Iwtaoef  where  the  loss  of  memory 
was  done  away  ;  so  tliat  it  then  re- 
collected the  oitonomy  of  every  in*, 
feriormode  of  existence ;  thus  be- 
iM  nfaide*  happy  in  the  knowledge 
of  aU  aniifkated  nature  below  its 
then  cottdftSbn,  it  became  elevated 
higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  to  eternity,  anM  conse- 
qqemfy  increased  in  knowtedge*and 
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"Sach  was  the  original  system 
of  the  Bards;  but  like  all  other 
systems  of  theology,  it  was  corj 
rupted  and  abused:  the  rank^x'eeds 
of  superstition  were  so\vn  for  the 
sake  of  power,  «nd  they  grew  lux-: 
urir.itly  in  a  field  originally  culti- 
vated to  yield  more  wholesome 
fruir. 

"Amongst  the  first  aberraHons, 
maybe  traced  that  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  great  ffuon,  or  the' 
Supreme  13ein?,  which  ivas  obscur- 
ed in  the  hieroglyphics  or  emblems 
of  his   different  attributes,  so  that" 
the  grovcllini^  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude often  sought  not  beyond  those 
representations,  for  the  objects  of 
worship  and  adoration.  This  open- 
ed  an  inlet   for  numerous  errors 
more  minute;  and  manysnperstiV 
tiops  became  attached  to  iheir  perii- 
odical  solemnities,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  their  rejoicing  fires,  on 
the  appearance   of  vegetation    in 
spring,  and  on  the  completion  of 
harvest  in  autumn.     Others  of  lesi 
note  grew  into  import;' nee,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  some  ceremonies ; 
such  as  cutting  the  roisletoe  with  z 
golden  hook  by  tBe  presiding  Druid; 
me  gathering  of  tne  cowslip,  and^ 
other   plants   consecrated   to^  the 
power  of  healing.    The  awtumnal 
fire  is  still  kindled  in  North  Wales,- 
being  on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of 
November,   and    is   attended    by 
many  ceremonies  ;  such  as  running 
through  the  fire  and  smoke,  each 
casting  a  stone  into  the  fire,  and  all 
running  off  at  the  conclusion  to 
escape  from  the  black  short-tailed 
sow  ;  then  sapping  upon- parsnips, 
nuts,  and  applet;  catching  up  an 
apple  suspended  by  a  string  with 
the  mouth  alone,  and  the  same  by 
an  apple  in  a  tub  of  water  :  each 
throwing  a  nut  into  the  fire ;  and 
diose   that    burn  bright,  betoken 
pr^iperity  to  the  owners  through' 
the  foliowing  year,  but  those  that 
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burn  black  and  crackle,  denote  mis- 
fortune. On  the  following  mom* 
ing  the  stones  are  searched  for  in 
the  fire^  and  if  any  be  missing» 
they  betide  ill  to  those  who  threw 
them  in.       I  , 

"  The  authority  assumed  by  the 
Bards  of  excommunication  during 
the  purity  of  the  system,  was  an 
useful  corrective  in  tneir  discipline : 
but  when  the  civil  government  be- 
came in  a  degree  coalesced  with  the. 
order,  the  sentence  pronounced  in 
the  circle  was  clothed  in  all  the 
terrors  that  surround  an  outlaw  in 
modem  times.  Then  too,  their 
doctrine,  of  expiation  by  sacrifice 
extended  to  more  awful  victims, 
for  all  the  criminals  (among  whom 
captives  taken  in  war  were  often, 
considered  the  most  guilty)  were 
collected  together  at  the  great  year- 
ly assemblies ;  and  there,  in  aton- 
ing for  their  offences,  presented  a 
spectacle  to  the  whole  nation  at  once 
impressive  aud  tremendous. 

**In  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
Bardic  system,  we  are  led  back  to 
very  remote  antiquity.  The  first 
who  made  verse  the  vehicle  of  in-. 
rtruction  and  of  record,  according 
to  the  Triads,  was  Tydain  Tad 
Awen,  or  Tydain  i'ather  of  the 
Muse,  between  whom  and  Taaiit, 
Thotli,  or  Hermes  of  the  ^Egyp- 
tians,  there  is  si  striking  conformity 
as  well  in  the  names  as  in  their  at- 
tributes. From  this  original  were 
derived  the  privileges  and  peculiar 
customs,  which  were  arranged  an4 
metliodized  by  tlie  three  prim^&val 
Bards,  Plennydd,  Alon  and  Gwz  on, 
and  then  sancdoned  and  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  nation,  and  which  before  only 
received  through  courtesy  what 
afterwards  was  insured  by  law. 
The  >Triads  differ  as  to*the  period 
when  this  took  place,  whether  in 
the  timeof  Prydain  son  of  Aedd  the 
^rqat,  9r  of  iDyvn^pral  Moelmud 


his  son.  The  exact  sra  of  all  these 
personages  is  lost  in  antiquity ;  but 
it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
Alon  here  mentioned,  seems  to  be 
the  same  widi  Olen  the  Hyperbore- 
an, Ailinus  or  Linus  in  the  Gra- 
cian  mythology.  It  miay  be  per- 
tinent here  to  notice  another  Tnad, 

.  wherein  it  is  said,  that  Gwyddon 
Ganhebon  was  the  first  who  com- 
posed verse ;  that  Hu  the  Miehty 
was  the  first  who  made  it  the  v^ide 
of  record  and  instruction :  and  that 
Tydain  Tad  Awen  was  the  first 
who  reduced  it  to  an  art,  and  fixed 
rules  of  compo^tion ;  and.  hence 
originated  Bards  and  Bardism,and 
the  regulation  of  ^  system  in  all 
its  privileges,  by  the  three  primaeval 
Bards,  Pleny dd,  Alon  and  Gwron. 
The  Gwyddon  Ganhebon  above 
mentioned,  seems  according  to  an* 
other  Triad,  to  have  achieved  a 
work  that  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
pillars  of  Hermes  in  Egypt;  for 
this  Triad  mentions  three  great  ex- 
ploits, one  of  th^m  being  ^Tbe 
stones   of   Gwyddon    Ganbebon» 

.  upon  which  were  to  be  read  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  the  world.' 

*'lt  does  not  appear  that  the 
Bards  had  any  my  thological  fables. 
They  had  Triads,  and  other  ldnd» 
of  aphorisms,  containing  their  09- 
litical,  moral,  religious  and  other 
maxims  and  branches  of  knowledg^» 
which  it  was  necessary  that  every 

^disciple  should  learn  by  heart,  be» 
fore  he  could  gain  admission  iato 
the  order..  Of  tfiese  things  as  many  . 

.  are  still  preserved  as  would  take  up 
a  long  time  for  a  person  of  com- 
mou  capacity  to-  acquire, 

<*  Whatever  superstitions  might" 
have  originally  belonged  to  the 
system^  jmust  in  a  great,  measure^ 
or  perhaps  totally  have  been  ex- 
piin^edby  the  introduction  of  Chris, 
tianity*  In  other  respecii,  1  believe 
thatdie  system  is  still  preserved  as 
to  the  {eoeral  principles  within  a 
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small  district,  of  Glamorganshire ; ' 
whilst  it  has  become  nearly  rni- 
known  in  every  other  part  of  Wales 
for  several  ages.  This  appears 
more  particularly  from  a  celebrated 
Eisteddvod  or  congress  held  at 
Carniarthen,  about  the  year  1450, 
aga'nst  which  the  'synod  of  the 
Bards  of  Glamorgan  protested,  as 
being  totally -subversive  of  the  an- 
cient institutions  as  preserved  by 
them.  This  congress  at  Carmar- 
then and  those  subsequently  held  in 
North  Wales,  were  scarcely  any 
thing  more  than  the  simple  meet- 
ings of  poets  and  minstrels  under  a 
few  common  and  indispensable  re- 
gulations for  the  sake  of  good  order; 
and  therefore  not  worthy  of  particu- 
lar notice. 

"  The  chair  of  Glamorgan  being 
the  only  one  that  preserved  the  an- 
cient Bardic  institutes ;  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  bring  it  more  particu- 
larly to  the  notice  of  the  public  :  for 
without  it,  we  should  have  pro- 
bably nothing  left  of  Bardism  or 
Druidism  except  in  scattered  ruins, 
of  which  nothing  satisfactorily  could 
now  be  made  out. 

«<  This  provincial  chair  or  Gor- 
sedd  has  repularly  preserved  tlie 
ancient  discipline,  and  has  occasion- 
ally held  public  meetings  to  give 
effect  to  the  functions  of  the  Bards 
belonging  to  it.     Some   of   these 


meetings  were  expressly  conyened 
at  the  desire  of  the  Lords  Marchers 
and  other  powerful  families,  who 
were  desirous  of  learning  something 
of  this  extraordinary  system,  which 
was  so  fowned,  as  to  have  within 
itself  the  means  of  self-preservation- 
under  all  the  great  changes  of  the 
nation.  And  to  satisfy  the  wish^ 
of  those  noble  personages,  several 
of  the  most  intelligent  Bards  of  the 
times  were  appointed  to  collect  to- 
gether and  digest  every  particular 
relating  to  the  order.  Of  the  con- 
gresses convoked  by  such  authori- 
ties, the  first  was  under  the  patro* 
nage  of  sir  Richard  Neville ;  a  sub- 
sequent one  was  held  under  the  ^ 
auspices  of  William  Herbert,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  at  Cardiff  casile,  in 
1570 ;  another  in  1580,  under  the 
direction  of  sir  Edward  Lewis,  of 
the  Van ;  and  the  last  for  such 
special  purpose  was  held  at  Bewpyr 
castle  in  1681,  under  the  authority 
of  sir  Richard  Basset. 

"The  result  of  these  meetihgs 
was  entered  into  books,  which  were 
revised  in  the  last  mentioned  con- 
gress, and  of  which'  manuscript 
copies  are  still  extant ;  and  tlie 
original  register  of  the  last  mee»- 
ing  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tur- 
berville  of  Llan  Haran  in  Glamor- 
ganshire/* 
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Observatioijs  on  Reflecting  Telescopes,  their  M.ETAi>.rc  Com* 
POSITION,  and  the  Manner  of  Casting  them. 

[From  Mr.  Little's  Paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Vol.  X. 


««  rriHERE  are- but  few  things 
JL  produced  by  the  united  ef- 
fort of  mechanical  artifice  and  in- 
tellectual labour,  which  have  done 
more  honour  to  the  ingenuity  and 
invention  of  man,  than  the  reflect- 
ing telescope  ;  which  has  many  ad- 
\'antages  over  any  of  the  diopirical 
kind,  notwithstanding  their  im- 
provement by  achromatic  glasses. 
it  will  bear  a  greater  aperture,  and 
may  be  made  to  magnify  more,  (as 
bejpg  more  distinct,;  in  proportion 
to  its  lengtli,  than  the  others,  as 
they  are  at  present  made ;  and  its 
dimension^  and  povrers  are  unli- 
mited. What  its  excellence  is,  es- 
pccially.the  Newtonian  construction 
of  it,  has  been  prove4  by  Dr. 
Hcrschell,  to  his  own  honour,  and 
•  that  of  the  age,  'and  country,  and 
patronage,  which  encouraged  his 
labours.  Accordingly,  the  per- 
sons^ eminent  for  science  and  me- 
cha>ncal  ingenuity,  appear  to  have 
felt  a  peculiar  and  disinterested 
pleasure,  in  contributing  to  its  im- 
provemeiit :  and  the  late  discovery 
of  a  metallic  composition  for  the 
miiTors  of  it,  which  will  bear  as 
high  a  polish  as  glass,  reRcct  as 
much  light  as  glass  transmits,  and 
endure  almost  equally  well,  with- 
out contracting  tarnish,  is  a  fariher 
.4  •• 


encouragement  to  prosecute  its  ka^ 
provement  to  perfection. 

"  Among  others,  I  had  formerly, 
from  admiration  at  its  contrivance^ 
bestowed  some  attention  on  the 
mechanism  of  this  instriSment:  and, 
as  it  would  have  spared  roe  some 
expcnce  of  time  ^^d  trials,  if  any 
other  person  had  previouslv  sug- 
gested to  me  tl:e  hints,  which  I  an| 
to  relate  ;  I  imagine  they  yiU  be  of 
use  to  others,  in  directing  or  assist- 
ing the  course  pf  their  labour,  in 
the  same  pursuit.  I  had  also  taken 
some  pains,  to  under&t^nd  the  me- 
rits of  the  different  constructions  of 
this  telescope :  but,  as  this  enquiry 
ended  •  in  a  conviction,  that  th^ 
Newtonian  form  otit  is  the  most 
perfect  that  can  be  hoped  for  ;  (i| 
being  the  nature  of  its  great  author, 
to  persevere  in  his  researches,  till 
he  had  arrived  at  a  complete  solu- 
tion of  his  doubts,  and  compre- 
hension of  the  subject ;)  so  I  have 
only  to  report  what  i-esnlted  from 
my  experience  in  the  mechanical 
fabrication  of  it,  as  to  die  metho<f 
of  casting  the  mirrors,  and  com- 
municating to  them  the  proper 
•figure. 

*'  Before  I  had  heard  of  the  im- 
provements of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward^i  in  the  composition  of  the 
speculft 
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specula  for  telescope^,  I  had  rnade 
trany  experiments  myself  with  that 
^ictv ;  which  led  me  to  give  full 
credit  to  his  report  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  that  composition 
which  he  recommends :  because  I 
had  fburuf,  that  the  .  qnalities  of 
hardness,  whiteness,  and  indisposi- 
tion to  contract  tarnish,  necessary 
to  a  specnlum,  could  not,  by  any  • 
admixture  that  I  could  hit  upon, 
be  produced,  unles » the  metal  were 
so  highly  saturated  with  tin,  as  to  - 
be  excessively  bi  ittle  ;  and  because 
I  found  that  this  briitleness,  how- 
ever inconvenient  in  some  respects, 
was  necessary  to  render  it  suscep- 
tible of  the  higliest  polish  :  for  no 
me. ill  yet  known,  except  steel, 
(\^hich,from  its  disposition  to  rust, 
is  uniit  for  this  purpose,)  v?iU  take 
as  higii  a  polisli  as  glass  will,  un- 
less it  be  more  brittle  than  glass. 
And  indeed  this  proper^-y  is  com- 
mon to  all  substances  which  we 
know,  that  ai-e  capable  of  such 
polfsh :  they  must  be  very  liard, 
and,  as  such,  brittle  ;  for  tlic  polish- 
ing powder  employed  would  stick 
and  bed  itself  in  any  soft  metal,  in- 
stead of  cutting  dnd  polishing  it. 
"  From  the  result  of  my  trials, 
I  contented  myself  with  the  com- 
position mentioned  hereafter,  as 
being  in  every  re*;pect  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  inferior  to  none  in 
whiteness,  lustre,  and  exemption 
from  tarnish :  for,  as  to  the  addi- 
tion of  silver,  I  found  that,  when 
used  in  a  very  small  quantity,  it 
had  an  extraordinary  property  of 
rendering  tlie  metal  so  soft,  that  I 
was  deterred  from  employing  it : 
and  unless  it  shall  be  found  that, 
without  this  effect,  it  makes  the 
metal  less  porous  than  otherwise  it 
might  be,  or  less  frail  and  brittle, 
I  am  certain  that  it  may,  in  every 
other  respect,  be  dispensed  with. 
I  had  no  oppormnity  to  try  it,  in 


the.precise  quantity  Mr.  Edwards 
recommends,  (.though  I  did  so  be- 
foie^  in  very  nearly  that  propon^ 
tioit)  since  I  first  saw  his  memoir 
on  that  subject.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
made  trial  of  a  verj'  small  portion 
of  it,  and  found  the  same  effects 
from  it  as  I  experienced  :  but  it  h 
possible,  that,  if  it  were  added  in 
the  just  proportion  discovered  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  it  would  be  an  ini- 
provement,  and  useful  ingredient, 
in  the  composition. 

"  I  must  observe  here,  tliat  a 
metal,  not  liable  to  contract  tarnish 
from  the  air,  is  otherwise  suscep- 
tible of  it  accidentally,  when  there 
happen  to  be  minute  holes  in  its 
ju*  face,  caused  by  the  air,  or  sand, 
&c.  in  casting  it.  Such  cavities 
will  be  filled  with  the  dust,  or  nisty ' 
solution  of  the  brass,  in  grinding ; 
which  will,  in  time,  become  a.$ort 
of  vitriol,  and  act  on  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  speculum,  producing 
a  canker  in  it,  which  wilt  spreacJ, 
-in  form  of  a  cloud  of  tarnigh,  around 
each  c::vity.  In  such  a  case,  ta 
prevent  tliis,  I  would  advise,  ro  lay 
the  mirror,  as  soon  as  polished,  "in 
warm  water,  and,  after  drying, 
while  it  remains  heated,  *  to  rub  it 
over  with  spirit-varnish ;  from  which 
it  may  be  cleansed,  by  a  piece  of 
fine  linen  dipped  in  spirit  of  wine. 
The  varnish  will  remain  in  the  ca- 
vities; and,  by  defending  th6  im- 
purities  m  them  from  the  action  of 
the  air, -will  probably  preserve  them 
from  becoming  corrosive  to  the 
metal.  ^ 

«  From  numerous  experiments, 
of  the  qualities  of  different  compo- 
sitions, made  by  several  persons,  it 
appears,  that  no  combinations,  of 
any  other  metals  or  semi-moials, 
are  fit  for  specula,'  except  tho^e  of 
copper,  brass, tin,  silver,  and  arsenic. 
1  tried  no  ?emi-TOct.il,  except  the 
latter,  whi^jh  whitens  copper,  and 
Q  4f  unites 
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unites  mtimately  wiih  it ;  because 
it  is  stated,  in  the  treatise  of  the 
Art  of  Assaying',  Fy  the  observant 
and  accurate  Cramer,  that  all  the 
semi-metals  rise  in  flowers,  during 
the  fusion  :.  which  would  certainly 
make  the.  metal  porous.     On  this 
'account,  I  would  have  rejected  the 
brass,  because  pf  the  zinc  contain- 
ed in  it  J  but  that  it  seemed  to  ren- 
der the  composition  whiter,  and 
less  apt  to  tarnish,  than  it  would  be 
without   it.      It    will    have  little 
tendency  to  rise  in  flowers,  if  the 
speculum-metal  be  fused,  with  the 
lowest  heat  requisite,  and  if  the 
brass  be  of  the  best  kind ;  because, 
in  this,  the  zinc  is  more  perfectly 
united  with  the  copper,  and  both 
are  purer.      I   used,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  brass  of  pin-wire :  and, 
because  the  quantity  of  it  was  only 
the  one  eighth  part  of  the  copper, 
employed,    which,     I     imagined, 
would  receive  too  fierce  a  heat,  if 
put  alone  into  the  melted  copper ; 
1  first  added  to  the  brass,  in  fusion, 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tin, 
and  put  the  mass  cold  into   the 
melted   copper ;    supplying   after- 
ward the  remainder  of  the  tin,  and 
then  the  arsenic ;  the  whole  being 
generally  in  the  following  propor- 
tion :  viz.  S2  parts  best  bar  copper, 
previously  fluxed  with    the  black 
nux,  of  two  parts  tartar,  and  one 
of  nitre,  4  parts  brass,  16^  parts 
tin,  and    1^  arsenic.      I  suppose, 
with  ethers,  that,  if  the  metal  be 

franiilated,  by  pouring  it,  when 
rst  melted,  into  water,  and  then 
fused  a  second  time,  it  will  be  less 
porous  than  at  first. 

"  In  this  process,  whatever  metals 
are  used,  and  in  what  proportions 
soever,  the  chief  object  is,  to  hit 
on  the  exact  point  ot  saturation  of 
the  copper,  &c.  by  the  tin.  For,  if 
tlip  latter  be  added  in  too  great 
||uantlty,  the  metal  will  be  dull. 


.  coloured  and  soft.;  if  too  little,  it 
will  not  attain  the  most  perfect 
whiteness,  and  will  certainly  tarnish. 
It  is  too  late  to  discover  the  imper- 
fections of  the  metal,  after  the 
mirrors  are  cast  and  polished  ;  and 
no  tokens  given  of  them  (that  I 
know)  are  sufficiently  free  fix>ni 
ambiguity.  But  I  observed  the 
following,  which  proved,  in  my 
trials,  at  first  view,  indubitable 
marks  of  the  degree  of  saturation ; 
and  I  think  it  fit  to  describe  them 
particularly,  as  they  have  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  noticed  by 
others. 

",When  the  metal  was  meltcdt 
and  before  I  poured  it  into  the 
flask,  I  always  took  about  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  of  it,  with  a 
small  ladle,  out  of  the  crucible, 
and  poured  it  on  a  cold  flag ;  and 
observed  the  following  appear- 
ances. 

"  First.  If  the  metal  assumed, 
in  cooling,  a  lively  blue,  or  purple 
colour,  commonly  intermixed  with 
clouds,  or  shades  of  green'  or  yel- 
low ;  and  if,  when  broken,  the 
face  of  the  fracture  exhibited  a 
silvery  whiteness,  as  bright  and 
glistening  as  quicksilver,  without 
any  appearance  of  grain,  or  in- 
equality of  texture  ;  then  the  de- 
gree of  saturation  of  the  metal, 
with  the  tin,  was  complete  and 
perfect. 

"  Secondly.  If  the  surface  of 
the  metal  became  of  a  dun.  or 
mouse  colour,  and  especiaUy  if  of 
a  brown  or  red ;  and,  wh6n  broken, 
the  fracture  exhibited  a  more  yel- 
low, or  tawny  hue,  than  that  of 
quicksilver ;  then  the  quantity  of 
tin  in  the  composition  was  de- 
ficient, and  it'was  necessary  to  add 
more. 

"  Thirdly.  If  the  colour  was  an 
uniform  dull  blue,  like  lead^  and, 
where  brol^en,  discovered  a  dull 

colour, 
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colotrr»  with  a  coarse  grain,  like 
iacetts;  the  due  saturation  was 
exceeded,  and  there  was  an  over 
proportion  of  tih  in  the  metal. 

**  These  colours  would  be  more 
distinct,  if  a  small  quantity  of  the 
metal  were  cast  in  a  flask,  which 
had  been  previously,  smoked,  byi 
a  candle,  made  of  resin  mixed  with 
taUow  ;  in  which  way  I  used  to 
prepare  the  moulds.  I  attribute 
the  formation  of  the  colours  to 
this:  that,  as  the  calx  of  every 
metal  has  its  own  peculiar  colour, 
so,  the  heat  of  the  melted  mass, 
calcining  some  of  the  particles  on 
its  surmce,  which  are  in  contact 
with  the  air,  these  display  the  co-  . 
lour  of  the  calces  of  those  ingre- 
dients, which  prevail  in  tlie  com- 
position. Whence,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that,  if  the  copper  is  the 
redundant  metal,  the  mass  will 
exhibit  a  reddish  tinge,  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  cahc  of  copper ; 
and,  if  the  tin  be  prevalent,  a 
blueish  dye  otight  to  appear.  Either 
of  these  colours,  therefore,  appear- 
ing unmixed,  shews  the  redundance 
of  that  metal,  to  which  each  be- 
longs. And,  as  brass,  when  cast 
alone,  has  always  a  yellow  tinge, 
so,  when  these  three  colours  are 
exhibited  in  a  cloud-like  mixture, 
they  shew  an  equality  and  due 
proportion  of  their  respective  me- 
tals in  the  composition.  When  too 
large  a  mass  of  the  metal  is  cast 
together,  its  intense  and  lasting 
heat  calcines  the  surface  so  deeply, 
as  (when  exposed  to  the  air)  to  ob- 
scure the  colours  ;  so  that  a  small 
quantity  will  best  serve  to  exhibit 
them. 

«*  As  to  the  method  of  casting 
the  mirrors,  it  has  been  directed,  to 
leave  the  ingate,  or  superfluous 
part  of  the  cast,  so  large,  as  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  metal,  equal 
to  that  in  the  mirror  itself ;  which 
1 


would  occasion  a  great  waste  of  it* 
and  render  it  not  easy  to  cast,  at 
once,  more  than  one  mirror  in 
each  mould  ;  and  even  this  might 
be  done  so  injudiciously,  as  not  to 
afford  security  against  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  cast.  But  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  this  great  quantity  of 
metal,  and  incommodious  manner 
of  casting  it,  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary. However,  -a  jiidgement 
cannot  be  formed,  of  what  may  be 
the  safest  and  most  eligible  method 
for  casting  the  mirrors,  uhless  it  be 
considered,  what  are  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  operation,  in 
the  case  of  malleable  itaetais  ;  and 
how  the  management  of  speculum- 
metal,  in  this  respect,  must  diflfer 
from  that  of  them :  since  there 
must  be  peculiar  diflicuhy  in  cast- 
ing, in  sand,  a  metal  more  brittle 
than  glass. 

"  When  any  fused  metal  is  pour- 
ed into  the  flask,  the  external  parts 
of  it,  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
mould,  congeal  and  harden,  sooner 
than  the  internal  parts,  and  form  a 
solid  shell,  filled  with  the  rest  of 
the  metal,  in  a  fluid  state.  This 
will,  consequently,  remain  in  a 
state  of  greater  expansion,  from  its 
heat,  than  the  external  crust ;  and 
its  particles  will,  in  the  act  of 
shrinking  as  it  cools,  recede^  from 
one  another,  as  being  moreeasily 
separable,  and  cohere,  on  each 
side,  with  the  particles  already 
fixed  and  grown  solid :  by  which 
means  a  vacuum  will  be  formed  in 
the  middle,  and  this  will  be  gradu- 
ally filled  by  the  superincumbent 
metal,  which  has  been  later  poi^red 
in,  and  remains  longer  in  a  fluid 
state.  But,  when  there  is  no  more 
metal  supplied,  the  void,  which 
was  in  this  way  latest  formed,  re- 
mains unfilled ;  and  then  the  shell 
of  the  metal,  adjacent  to  the  va- 
cuum, as  yet  remaining  soft,  and 
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unable  to  bear  the  ^l^eight  of  the 
atmosphere^  resting^  on  it,  sinks,  and 
is  pressed  down  into  the  vacuum  i 
by  which  means,  a  pit  or  cavity 
will  be  constantly  and  necessarily 
formed  \fi  the  face  of  the  cast,  in 
that  part  of  it  which  was  last  con* 
gealedi  which  cavity  will  com» 
monly  be  larger  or  smaller,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  metal 
in  the  cast* 

**  The  event  will,  in  this  respect, 
be  the  sanie  with  speculum*me»al, 
as  it  is,  in  the  case  of  that  which 
•  is  tough  and  malleable  :  only  that 
as  the  former,  in  cooling,  arrives 
sooner  at  iu  natural  state  of  hard- 
ness and  brittleness^  its  external 
solid  shell  will  not  bend,  bat  break, 
and  fall  into  the  void  part  under  it ; 
and  thas  form  cracks,  or  abrupt 
chasms,  in  the  places^  where  tougher 
^  *  metals  would  contract  only  regular 
depressions.  And  also,  when  the 
body  of  the  ca&t  is  small,  or  the 
mould  is  so  damp  or  cold,  as  to 
congeal»  not  only  the  surface,  but 
the  substance,  of  the  cast  too  soon, 
and  thus  prevent  a  gradual  in^ux 
of  the  fluid  metal,  to  keep  the  cen- 
tral part  as  distb^ded«  as  the  cxte« 
lior  shell  was»  when  it  became 
filed;  the  farther  contraction  bf 
tbe  interior  parts  of  this  brittle,  re- 
fractory metal,  after  it  has  become 
solid»  will  be  apt  to  form  rents  in 
it,  because  its  substance  will  not 
bear  extension,  without  rupture* 

*<  It  would  be  an  obvious  reme- 
dy of  the  above  inconvenience,  if 
there  could  be  contrivrd  a  reser- 
.  voir  of  fluid  me(a},  to  descend  into 
.  the  interior  part  of  the  cast,  and 
^U  up  the  void  made  in  it,  as  fast, 
|uid  as  longy  as  it  is  forming  by  the 
fontraction  of  the  metal.  Now, 
this  is  effected,  by  having  a  jet  or 
fippendage  to  ilie  ca!>t,  of  such  a 
fize, .  form,  and  position,  as  will 
lie  clfe^iual  to.retaia  the  metal. 


composing  it,  in  a  state  of  fluidity  % 
and  also  to  su^r  it  to  descend  into 
the  interior  of  the  cast,  until  aU 
parts  of  tbe  same  become  fixed, 
aqd  incapable  of  receivini^  Any 
farther  influx  of  metal.  For  thiis> 
all  the  in: perfections,  that  would 
othen^-ise  be  in  the  cast  itself,  will 
now  exUt  only  in  the  appendage  to 
it,  which  is  a  supei-numerary  part, 
tt)  be  afterwards  separated  from  it. 
This  appendage  ought  to  be  of  the 
form  of  a  prism,  and  as  nearly 
that  of  a  cube,  as  the  operation  of 
moulding  it  in  the  sand  will  per* 
mit ;  for,  in  tnis  gross  shape,  the 
metal  in  it  will  be  ihe  longer  cool- 
ing. It  should  be  connected  with 
that  part  of  the  mirror,  which  is 
uppermost  in  the  flask,  and  joined 
to  it  by  a  neck,  equal  in  thickness 
to  the  i^dge  of  the  mirror,  (but  so 
posited,  that  the  face  of  Ihe  mirror 
may  project  a  little  above  it,)  and; 
In  breadth,  about  twice  the  thick- 
ntss.  This  neck  onght  to  be  as 
sliort  'as  possible,  i.  e.  just  so  as  to 
permit  it  to  be  nicked  round  w^ith 
tlie  edge  of  a  file,  in  order  to  break 
ofF  the  prism  from  the  mirror 
when  cast :  for  thus  the  heat  of  the 
large  contiguous  body  of  the 
prism  will  keep  tlie  neck  from  con- 
gealing ;  which,  if  it  happened, 
would  stop  the  liqvieficd  metal,  in 
the  prism,  from  running  down  into 
the  mirror.  And,  to  prevent  this, 
the  prism  ought  not  to  form  directly 
a  part  of  the  main  jet  or  ingsUe,  by 
which  the  metal  is  poured  into  the 
flask  I  for  so  the  jet  would  cool 
sooner  than  the  large  mass  of  the 
mirror,  and  bear  off  the  weight  of 
tlie  atmosphere,  which  ou^ht  to 
press  on  the  fluid  metal,  m  the 
prism  underneath,  and  force  rt 
down  into  the  mirror,  to  fill  up  ail 
vacuities  in  it.  Both  the  prism  and 
the  mirror,  ti>«refore,  ought  to  be 
filled  by  a  ktend  channel^  opening' 
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(iirom  ^  prixwripal  ineate)  into 
the  top  of  the  prism  j  which  latter 
fihould^be  fprmed  broad  mii4  fl<it^ 
smd  not  taper  upward ,  like  a  pyra- 
mid*  *  lest,  by  ,cooling  where  it 
grows  narrow,  it  might  foina  a 
$olld  arch,  and  oppose  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  it  is 
fashioned,  as  here  directed,  and 
ir.de  of  a  bulk  equal  to  a  third 
oi  .fourth  pait  of  the  nyass  of  the 
inlrror,  or  even  a  fifth  or  sixth 
-  part,  when  the  mirrors  are  of  large 
size,  there  will  ever  be.  found,  in 
the  top  o^  the  prism,  alter  the 
met:^l  is  cast,  a  deep  pit  or  cavity, 
%vhich  contained  the  metal,  that 
bad  ran  down  into  tlie  mirror,  after 
the  outer  shell  of  the  mirror^  lad 
&ides  of  tlie  prism,  had  become 
solid  ^nd  conx^aled  $  and  the  mir- 
ror itself  will  be  found  perfect, 
without  any  sinking  or  cavity  ; 
wbicb  could  only  be  formed  by  aa 
injudicious  disposition  of  the  jet  or 
appendage,  permitting  the  metal  in 
it  to  freeze  sooner  than  the  whole 
mass  in  the  mirror,  'and  thus  stop- 
ping its  descent  into  it.  If  several 
znirrois  be  cast  together,  in  the 
s^me  flask,  there  must  be  such  a 
separate  appendage  made  to  each  of 
0iem. 

'<  In  this  manner  I  have  (with- 
out a  failure  in  any)  cast  many 
mirrors  of  different  si^es,  and 
^i^otimes  several  of  them  together 
in  one  flask.  But  very  ^malfones, 
such  as  the  little  mirrors  for  Gre- 
gorian telescopes,  cannot  be  cast^ia 
this  manner ;  for  their  masses  being 
but  small,  they  cool  too  quickly,  to 
receive  any  additional  infusion  of 
metal ;  and  their  outer  edges  sud* 
deiily  forming  a  solid  iucompres** 
sible  arch,  the  central  parts,  in  con* 
trUiCting  towards  it  on  every  $icie« 
separate,  and  are  rent  afsun^^i** 
And  this  has  happened,  even  when 
I  cast  them  ia  br^ss  9}Pt^  nm^ 


red  hot :  on  wiuch  account^I  havi» 
been  obliged  to  form  them  out  of 
pieces  of  the  metal,  cast  in  long 
thin  ingots  or  bar«  ;  which,  bf 
nicking  them  across  with  a  fil^ 
could  be  easily  broken  into  square 
pieces,  whose  comers  could  b^ 
taken  off,  and  rounded  in  the  saint 
manner. 

^^  I  do  not  repeat  the  other  pra»  - 
cautions  to  be  observed  in  this  pro<^ 
cess,  which  have  been  already  sa 
well  and  sagaciously  described  b/ 
the  Rev.  Mr.  £d wards ;  but  ^t 
circumstances  above  mentioned,  x 
prudent  attention  to  which  is,  in  xaf 
opinion,  essentially  necescai^  to  thf 
success  of  it,  are  not  to  be  collect- 
ed from  any  directions  published 
on  the  subiect  that  are  known  ta 
me.  And  though  particular  artisti 
may,  by  large  experience,  arrive  a( 
a  sufficient  Knowledge  in  this  mat* 
ter,  for  their  own  practice  i  yet,  to 
render  that  knowledge  general* 
and  to  contribute,  as  far  as  X  could* 
to  the  improvement  of  this  instro- 
ment  in  any  hands,  being  the  d*-  ^ 
sign  of  this  essay,  I  thought  it  ne^ 
cessary  to  state  tlie  above  particu^i 
lars  fully  i  though  I  doubt  nor  that 
these,  as -well  as  other  matters  of 
moment  in  the  operation,  are  known 
to  m:tny,  who  cliuse  not  to  make 
tliem  public.  Thus  the  great  skill, 
in  the  construction  of  the  telescope^ 
acquired  by  Mr.  Short,  seems  not 
to  nave  been  transmitted  to  any 
successor. 

**  I  come  now  to  speak  of  th^ 
most  difficult  part  of  the  mecha^ 
nibm  of  this  instrument,  that  of 
communicating  a  proper  figure  tp 
tlie  mirrcffs  i  on  which  depend 
the  powers  of  the  telescope*  when 
its  dimensions  ayegtven:  fortheman- 
ner  pf  polnbing  tnem*to  tlie  highest 
degree  of  lustre,  has  been  already: 
well  understood  and  described^ 
They  v^hp  4av«  Uied  this  part  of 
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the  work,  and  know  how  mcon* 
ceiyabl)^  small  is  that  incorrectness 
of  form  which  will  produce  griev- 
ous aberrations  of  the  rays  of  light, 
will,  I  am  sure,  readily  subscribe 
to  the  assertiom,  that  *  htfc  opus,  Bje 
labor  cst.^  Methods  have  indeed 
l>een  proposed  for  accomplishing 
it ;  but  not  a  single  hint  given, 
that  I  know,  of  the  modus  operandi^ 
or  the  grounds  of  these  methods  : 
insomud),  that,  when  I  first  tried 
to  polish  mirrors,  I  Had  no  idea 
why  any  figure  of  them,  different 
from  that  oT  a  sphere,  should  result 
from  the  modes  of  polishing  re^ 
commended.  But,  on  my  making 
the  attempt,  in  the  ways  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mudgc^  and  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, I  was  surprised  to*  find, 
that  sometimes  a  spheroidal  or 
other  irregular  figure,  and  some^ 
times  (though  rarely)  a  conoidal 
one,  was  produced  by  each:  the 
cause  of  either  being  to  me  then 
unknown ;  and  disappointment  or 
success  appearing  to  depend  on 
mere  accident^  and  not  on  the  de- 
gree of  pains  and  accuracy  used  in 
Sie  process. 

«*  At  length  I  began  to  suspect, 
that  these  variations,  in  the  event  of 
the  process,  (which  will  be  here- 
after accounted  for,)  arose  from 
some  property,  not  adverted  to,  in 
the  pitch  that  covered  the  polishing 
tool  ;  which  material  has  been 
generally  used  for  this  purpose,  of 
communicating  a  proper  figure,  as 
well  as  a  high  polish,  to  the  mirror, 
since  it  was  first  recommended  by 
sir  Isaac  Newton  \  being  commonly 
spread  on  the  polisher,  to  about  the 
thickness  of  a  crown*piece,  and 
then  covered  with  the  polishing- 
powder;  (the  manner  of  doing 
which  I  suppose  the  reader  to  be 
acquainted  with,  as  also  with  what 
has  been  made  public  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  Mescrs.  Hadley,  Madge, 


Edwards,  &c..;)  and  I'  was  con* 
firmed  in  my  suspicion,  from 
the  following  reasons,  after  I  had 
found  them  approved  by  many  re- 
peated and  diversified  experiments. 

<'  Pitch  b  a  soft  unelastic  sub- 
stance, which,  as  snch,  will  sufer  a 
permanent  change  of  form,  when 
It  is  made  to  sustain  a  degree  of 
pressure  suflicient  to  communicate 
an  intestine  motion  to  its  particles : 
and  tliis  property  directs  us  to  con- 
sider, what  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  of  the  mirror  on  it*  when 
spread  on  the  polisher,  as  to  the 
figure  it  may  then  gradually  ac- 
quire,   during    the    operau<ui    of 
polishing,  and   the  resistance  and 
friction  it  will  oppose  to  the  mir- 
ror ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  tenacity 
of   its   substance,  it  will   resist  a 
certain  degree  of  pressure,  without 
change  of  its  form,  butwiU  yield 
to  a  greater  pressure.     But  it  is  by 
its  resistance   the  miiror  is  worn 
down  and  polished:  if,  therefore, 
that    resistance*   be    nbt   imifi>rm 
and    equal    on    the    whole    sqr- 
face  of  the   poltbher,  neither  will 
the    abrasion    of  the  mirror    be 
equal  in    every   part;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  must  b^    that 
both  will  degenerate  from  an  uni- 
form curvature,  i.  e.  from  a  sphe- 
rical figure ;  the  mirror  from  un- 
equal friction,    and    the   polisher 
from  its  mobility,  by  which  it  wiD 
adapt  itself  to  the  successive  alter- 
ations produced  in  the  figure  of  the 
mirror;   their  mutual  action  and 
re-action   inducing  a   change   ia 
both. 

<<  As  the  pitch  is  (in  our  present 
enquiry)  to  be  considered  as  an 
homogeneous  substance,  >ve  most 
suppose,  that  its  resisting  force,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  pressure  of  the 
mirror  oa  it,  are  uniformly  diffus- 
ed over  the  surface  of  the  polidier ; 
imd,  from  hencet  it  may  not,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  "be  easy  to  conceive,  how  the 
surface  of  the  mirror  could  sustain 
from  h  any  inequality  of  resistance 
5^nd  friction.  In  fact,  dicse  would 
be  equal  and  uniform,  in  every 
part,  if  the  pitch  were  a  substance, 
cither  of  perfect  hardness,  or  per- 
fect fluidity  :  but  it  will  hereafter 
appear,  that  its  consistence  must 
not  be  so  hard,  as  to  render  it  inca- 
pable of  any  change  of  form ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  so  soft,  as  to  yield, 
in  a  small  degree,  to  the  pressure 
of  the  mirror :  at  the  same  time, 
opposing  a  resistance,  sufficient  to  - 
Wear  down  and  polish  it :  and  the 
enquiry  is,  how  that  resistance  is 
rriodified. 

•«  Bodies  of  perfect  hardness, 
such  as  glass,  flints,  &c.  will  not 
admit  a  total  intimate  change  of 
their  form,  in  all  their  dimensions, 
without  a  dissolution  and  perma- 
nent separation  of  all  the  particles 
composing  their  masses,  (except 
when  they  are  brought  to  a  state  of 
fusion  by  heat).  But  soft,  viscid, 
semifluid  bodies,  such  as  lead, 
pitch,  &c.  will  suiFer  such  change, 
preserving  the  cohesion  of  their 
particles,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
dergoing a  general  intestine  motion 
of  all  the  particles  among  them- 
selves :  so  that  the  coat  of  pitch, 
pressed,  on  each  side,  between  the 
parallel  surfaces  of  the  mirror  and 
polisher,  will,  by  their  force,  be 
equally  extended  laterally  in  every 
direction  ;  by  which  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  all  its  particles :  since  no 
{^articles,  except  those  at  the  extre- 
mities, can  move,  without  protrud- 
mg  others,  and  these,  the  rest,  suc- 
cessively, as  if  the  mass  were  a  fluid 
body, 

**  But,  though  all  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  polisher  receive  an 
equal  pressure  and  motion,  all  do 
BOt  exert  an  equal  degree  of  resist- 


ance to  that  pressure  :  for  those 
parts,  that  cannot  move  without 
displacing  and  overcoming  the  "re*-- 
sistmg  tenacity  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  surrounding  mass  of 
pitch,  than  other  parts  do,  must  op- ' 
pose  the  greater  resistance  to  the  * 
mirror,  as  having  that  of  the  other 

?arts    superadded    to   their  own.' 
or  ascertaining  this,  the  force  im-* 
pressed,  and  the  quantity  of  pitch, 
confining  any  annular  tract  of  the 
polisher,  should  be  computed.     In 
the  present  case,  whei'e  the  coat  of 
pitcli  is  a  thin  equal  stratum,  of: 
circular  form,  we  need  regard  only* 
its  superficial  dimension,  and  con-' 
sider  all  parts  of  it  as  alike  situated* 
in  the   above  respect,  which  are 
equidistant    fiom   the    center,   or' 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  polisher. 
**  To  this  purpose,  let  the  surface 
of  the  polisher  (supposed  equal  in 
size  to  the  mirror)  be  represented 
by  the  circle  A  B  ;  and  its  area  be 
conceived  to  be  composed  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  concentrical 
zones   or    annul!,  a,  I,  c,  d,  &c, 
A 


Each  of  these  wiH  sustain  an  uni* 
form  pressure,  from  the  mirror, 
proportional  to  its  area ;  becaase^  • 
the  force  impressed  on  the  mirror, 
and  its  attraction  to  the  polisher,  is 
equably  diffused  on  it.  The  areas 
of  tliese  annuli,  taken  separately, 
are  the  differences  of  the  two  err-  ' 

cles,  ' 
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clesy  whose  peripheries  inscribe  arid 
circumscribe  each  of  them  $  as  the 
ax&i  of  the  annulas  d  (for  instance) 
is  the  difference-  of  the  circles,. 
who%t  radii  are  a  J  and  a  c ;  and 
they  are,  consequently,  to  each 
other,  as  the  differences  of  the 
squares  of  their  diameters^  or  as 
'  those  of  their  radii  \  and  the  series 
of  them,  afhyCfdfCf  &c.  taken,  in 
order,  from  tlie  center  to  the  ex- 
ti*emitj,  are  strictly  as  a  rank  of 
figurate  numbers  proceeding  from 
rnihft  vis^*  the  odd  numbers,  |,  3, 
5,  7,'&c.  But,  since  their  breadth 
is  supposed  to  be  indefinitely  small, 
tdiey  may  be  taken  as  prpportlcnal; 
to  their  mean  diameters  or  radii, 
i,  e.  as  their  distances  from  the 
center  of  the  polisher  ;  which  di- 
stances will,  therefore,  represent 
-the  pressure  on  each  annulus,  and 
the  quantity  of  motion  communi- 
cated by  that  pressure ;  seeing  it 
must  be,  as  the  number  of  particles 
the  annnlus  contains  that  are  mov- 
ed ;  i.  e.  as  its  area. 

«  But  the  resistance  to  the  force 
hn{iressed  on  any  annulus,  beiii^ 
as  the  quantity  of  pitch  to  be  put 
in  motion  by  it,  will  be  different, 
not  only  as  the  annulus  is  nearer  to, 
or  farther  from,  the  margin  of  the 
polisher,  but  different,  aBo,  as  this 
has  either  one  margin  only,  or  two, 
j.  e*  when  the  polisher  is  entirely 
covered  Wtth  pitch,  or  when  it  has 
a  space  It  ft  un^oated  at  the  middle  ; 
which  latter  always  is,  and  must 
be  the  case,  when  the  great  mirror 
of  the  Gregorian  telescope  is  to  be 
polished,  which  has  a  perforation 
at  its  venter. 

«  Fiist.  When  thcve  is  no  vacant 
space  in  the  middle  :  the  resistance 
to  the  several  annuli  will  be  as  the 
circumambient  spaces  only  ;  be- 
cause, the  pilch  not  being  comi- 
pressible,  it  is  only  into  these,  land 
BQt  towards  the  center,  it  can,  in 


yielding  to  the  force  or  weight  of 
the  mirror,  extend  itself,  by  lateral 
motion :  and  the  space,  surround- 
ing any  annulus,  is  the  difiervnce 
between  the  circular  area  of  the 
polisher,  and  that  inscribed  in  the 
annulus;  and  is,  relatively  to  the 
rest«  measiuvd  by  thtf  difference  of 
the  squares  of  their  radii,  viz.  o£ 
the  distances  of'  the  edge  of  the 
polisher,  and  that  of  the  annulus, 
from,  the  center.  But  since,  in  this 
case,  the  bodies  (of" pitch)  arena* 
elastic,  there  can  be  no  augmeiita*> 
tion  of  motion  ;  nor  can  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  and  action  comma- 
nicated,  and,  consequently,  the  le- 
sistance  to  it,  and  re-action,  exceed 
that  which  is  impressed :  on  which 
account,  I  imagine,  that  the  resist- 
ance to  the  several  annuli  is  to  be 
taken  as  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sures they  sustain,  and  measured  by 
them,  i.  e.  by  their  magnitudes  or 
areas,  or  the^umber  of  particles  in 
them,  to  which  a  motion  is  impart- 
ed ;  which  were  stated  to  be  .as 
their  respective  radii  or  distances 
from  the  center :  and,  consequently* 
I  suppose  the  resistance  to  be  the 
inverse  of  this,  or  as  the  distances  of 
the  annuli  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
polisher ;  which  distances  measure 
the  direct  resistance,  or  the  quantity 
of  pitcl^>  to  which  equal  motion, 
with  that  in  the  respective  annulit 
is  communicated. 

"  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
that,  if  a  mirror,  previously  ground 
to  a  spherical  figure,  were  to  be 
polished  on  such  a  polisher  as  this : 
the  resistance  and  friction  of  the 
pitch,  being  greatest, and  increaang 
to  a  maximum  at  the  center,  and 
dinuni^ing  towards  the  extremity* 
would  wear  down  and  polish  the 
mirror,  most  in  the  central  part, 
and  least'  towards  its  ed^es ;  tlius 
giving  toit a  curvature, tlie reverse 
of  a  conoid,  which    it   ought    c6 

have^ 
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hr\ve,  and  ^^•hich  it  can  ^  never  at 
first  afquire  correctly,  by  any. 
other  m-jde  of  p-^lishing,  but  that 
of  wearing  it  most  down  (and  thus 
reducinj  its  c-urvatiire),  towards  its 
extrciiiit'.'-s. 

"  Po'^ondly.  When "  there  is  a 
hole 'ni;i'.ie  through*  the  center  of 
the  polssheT,  or  a  void  space  left 
there,  iin»:oated  with  pitch. 

**  In  these  circumstances>  the 
pitch  will  have  liberty  to  expand 
itsielf  (v  hen  yielding  to  the  pressare 
of  die  niiiTor),  towards  the  center, 
as  well  as  the  edgvs  of  the  polisher : 
and,  as  the  resisnince  and  fr'Ction, 
in  any  annular  tract  of  it,  Is  as  the 
direct  extent  of  pitch,  bounding  it 
'  on  either  si  tie,  it  follows,  from 
what  has  been  laid  down,  that  it 
will  increase  in  any  part,  as  the 
distance  of  the  same  annulus  in- 
creases, from  each  extremity  of  the 
coating  of  the  polisher ;  and  will  be  in 
a  ratio  compounded  of  the  distances, 
from  the  interior  and  exterior  miar- 
^ins  of  the  pitch.  So  that,  if  the 
btcadth  of  the  polisher  between 
these  margins  were  (for  example) 
5  inches:  then  the  pressure  apd 
friction  in  the  middle  tract,  cqui- 
■  distant  from  the  outer  and  inner 
^dges,  would  be,  to  that  prevailing 
at  tlie  distance  of  half  an  inch 
from  either  margin,  as  6^  to  2^, 
(nearly  as  three  to  1 ;)  and  the 
same,  at  proportionate  distances, 
in  polishers  ^  of  any  other  size  ; 
'  which  unequal  pressure  could  never 
produce,  in  the  mitror,  a  regul*«ir 
curvature  of  any  species ;  and,  in 
the  ^aces  nearer  to  the  margins, 
the  inequality  of  pressure  ^^-ouid  be 
Jtill  greater.  Whence  may  be  con- 
ceived the  impossibilit)*  of  figtiring 
mirrors  correctly,  on  pqlisliers  dis- 
X  posed  m  this  manner,  widiout 
jjomercmedial  contrivonde;  whether 
the  face,  or  area  of  them,  be  of  a 
circular  shape,  as  directed  by  Mr. 


Mudge  and  others*  or  oval,  as  pro^. 
pofced  by  Mr.  Edw^trds  :  for  the 
mirror  would  be  thiis  least  reduced*, 
and  left  of  a  spherical  form,  at  the 
middle  and  edges;  and  be  wora 
down,  and  hollowed  Intp  a  different  * 
and  irregular  curvature,  in  the  ia« 
termediate  tract* 

"  For  these  inconveniences,  how-» 
ever,  arising  from  the  unequal  fric-- 
tlon  of  the  polisher,  there  are  the 
following  easy  and, adequate  reme- 
dies ;  which  will,  in;  the  sequel,  be 
more  fully  explained,  and  applied 
as  in  practice,  to  effect  the  degree 
of  curvature,  or  any  correction  of 
the  same,  which  may  be  requisite* 

**  First.  Since  the  ^rurvatiire  of 
the  mirror  ought  to  be  gradualljr " 
reduced  towards  its  edges,  whicb 
can  only  be  effected  by  an  increase  - 
of  friction  in  ihe  corresponding^ 
part  of  the  polisher ;  and  ihat  tht% 
latter  efEpct  is  to  be  produced  in  aajj^ 
part  of  it,  by  enlarging  ;he  $un» 
rounding  coat  of  pitdi :  it  fottowsg^ 
th^t,  for  this  purpose,  the  brcadtb 
of  the  polisher  muikt  be  enliiirgeci 
above  that  of  the  mirror ;  and  ihi% 
in  the  same  degree,  as  the  curva- 
ture of  the  mirror  is  to  bes  dimi« 
nibbed  :  so  that  the  polisher  is  to  be 
of  greatest  breadth,  for  a  mirror  q£ 
an  hyperbolic,  and  least,  forone-o^ 
a  spherical  figure.  This,  however^ 
is  to  be  done,  under  the  linAltations 
hereafter  mentioned. 

•*  Secondly  To  preserve  the  re» 
gular  gradation  of  curv^ure  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  m  irror,  the, .. 
uncoatcd  space,  at  the  center  of  the  ^ 
pplisher,  should  be  contra  tted  to  a 
certain  lipnit,  which  will  be  die^ned  f 
though,  for  the  reasor.s  above  men;* 
tioned,  it  can  never  be  £ll&d  ilp 
akogether. 

«<  Thirdly.  Where  the  r^sistence 
and  friction  of  tfie  pitch,  in  any 
tract  OH  the  face  of  the  j^oli^Her,  is 
computed  as  above,  or  found  id 

'tffect,    ' 
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efffect,  to  be  too  ereat  j  it  may  be 
lessened  and  regmated,  in  any  de-  - 
gree,  by  cutting,  out  of  that  part  of 
Its  surface,  some  of  the  pitch,  at 
proper  intervals,  in  narrow  chan- 
nels or  furrows :  the  number  and 
depth  of  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  distance  from  the  - 
^dges  of  the  coat  of  pitch  directly, 
smd  to  the  reduction  of  curvature, 
proper  to  the  corresponding  parts 
ijf  the  mirror  inversely,  and  should 
be  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  both ; 
for,  by  these  cavities,  the  continuity 
of  the  pitch  being  dissolved,  its  re- 
sistance, depending  thereon,  may 
be  modified  at  pleasure. 

•*  In  this  manner  may  the  polisher 
be  so  disposed,  as  to  communicate 
a  correct  figure  to  large  mirrors, 
and  even  to  those  of  smallest  size. 
Now,  whatever  success  may  have 
attended  the  eflForts  of  other  per- 
•bns,  in  communicating  z  proper 
figure  to  the  great  speculum,  (es- 
pecially Mr.  Short,  whom  I  have 
manifold  reasons  for  believing  to 
fiavebeen  among  the  most  eminent 
cpticisins,  as  well  as  artists,  that 
have  laboured  in  the  improvement 
of  this  instrument;)  I  have  not 
heard,  that  any  method  has  been 
proposed^  of  communicating,  to 
the  little  mirror  of  the  Gregorian 


telescope,  any  other  than  a  sphe.* 
rical  form,  which  yet  may  in  thii 
manner  be  done.  And  it  mast,  in 
this  telescope,  be  a  thing  most  de- 
sirable to  accomplish ;  especially 
when  its  size  and  aperture  is  so 
great,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
impress,  on  the  extensive  surface 
of  its  great  mirror,  (merely  by  the 
small  alteration  of  figure,  which 
could  be  produced,  in  the  delicate 
operation  of  polishing,)  the  d^ree 
of  change,  from  its  prior  state  of 
spherical  curvature,  which  would  be 
requisite  ;  since  the  defect  of  form 
in  this  mirror,  may,  in  these  cases, 
(as  will  be  shewn,)  be  easily  com- 
pensated, in  the  figuration  of  die 
little  mirror.  For  the  greater  size 
of  thts  latter,  in  such  instances,  will 
render  it  capable  of  more  steady 
handling  and  motion,  and  more 
equal  pressure ;  and  so  more  ma- 
nageable, and  susceptible  of  a  cor- 
rect figure;  in  proportion  as  the  en- 
creased  magnitude  of  the  great 
mirror  renders  it  unmanageable  ^ 
which  is,  plainly,  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  the  fabncatiod  of  this  te- 
lescope; whose  mirrors  wiU  thos* 
in  the  cases  where  it  is  most  espe- 
cially necessary  and  desirable,  ad- 
mit mutual  correction  and  compen- 
sation for  each  other's  defects.'* 
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«<  ^IX  years  have  noyr  elapsed 
X  J5  since  yve  und«took  a  cpurse 
ff  extensive  inquiries  updn  vegeta- 
tion, genhiuation,  and  fermenta- 
tic^,  }n  the  laboratories  of  the  Mu- 


seum of  Natural  History.  Al- 
though our  experiments  were  very 
numerous  a  long  time  ago,  we  did 
n£it  wish  to  puoiish  them  nntil  we 
might  OQpsloitt  oorlabottxs  on  the 

subject 
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subject  a$  completed.  In  spite  of 
till  out  exertion3  this  period  has  np.t 
yet  arrived';  th^  multiplicity  of  our 
'experimentsi  however,"  has  present- 
fed  us  with  several  facts,  which, 
from  their  novelty,  must  be  useful 
to  the  arts  and  sciences  dependent 
on  them.  Besides,  as  several  che- 
mists are  about  to  publish  meipoirs 
And  experiments  upon  tm  same 
fcubject,  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
Jjublsh  our  observations  in  their 
present  shape.  We  shall  com- 
mence, therefore,  by  an  analysis  of 
the  principal  alimentary  grains,  and 
by  tlie  experimenis  we  had  made 
upon  thdr  germination  and  fermen- 
tation. We  shall  give,  at  the  con- 
iclusion,  our  labours  upon  the  che- 
mical phaenomena  of  vegetation. 

J  I.  jinalysis  ffthe  Farina  vf  Wheat. 

"  The  water  in  which  this  farina 
has  been  macerated  in  equal  quan- 
tities for  six  hours,  clears  very 
slowly  J  it  is  colourless,  of  a  mjld 
insipid  taste,  with  the  ,  smell  of 
•bruised  green  corn;  it  becomes 
frothy  by  agitatioti ;  it  does  not 
fedden  turnsole  paper,  and  it  is  iiot 
acid  like  barley  water ;  it  is  preci- 
pitated by  gall-nuts,  by  the  acids 
and  particularly  by  tlie  oxymuri- 
atlc  acid ;  almost  imperceptibly  by 
the  oxndate  of  potash,  and  not  at  all 
by  lime  water.  It  does  not  con- 
tain phosphate  of  potash,  like  the 
water  which  has  been  used  in  the 
maceration.of  garden  beans. 

"This  liquor  speedily  becomes 
spur,  and  even  d4iring  tihration  ;  it 
precipitates  yellowish  fl.ikos  by 
means  of  heat ;  reduced  to  one- 
half  by  evaporation,  it  becomes  a 
little  saccharine ;  evaporated  furtli- 
er,  It  is  of  a  golden  yellow,  sac- 
charine, acid  and  bitter,  and  be- 
comes ay  tliick  as  a  strong  solution 
©f  gum.  In  this  second  evapora- 
tion it  forms  on  its  surface  »riender 
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flexible  pellicle  of  yellowish  flakes; 
It  deposits  upon  the  vessel  contain- 
ins^  it,  a  white  hard  crust  of  phos- 
phiite  of  lime. 

-  "  When  thus  Uiickened,  the  licidor 
is  not  disturbed  by  water;  it  15 
precipitated  by  the  alkalis  in  a  small 
quLintity  ;  abundantly  by  gall-nuts, 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and.  by  the 
acids.  Alcohol  coa.j^ulates  it  into 
a  white,  glue/,  membranous,  glu^ 
tinlform  substance,  which,  being 
evaporated,  leaves  a  little  deep  yeU 
low  saccharO-acid  matter. 

*''The  substance  precipitated  by 
alcohol  is  at  first  white  and  dry, 
softens  and  changes  to  brown  on 
losing  the  alcohof;  it  then  becomes 
semi-transparent,  mild,  and  nau-  , 
seous;  at  lost  it  dries  in  the  air, 
and  is  hard,  brittle,  and  transpa- 
rent, like  strong  size ;  when  burn- 
ing  it  bubbles  up  with  a  white  and 
fetid  smoke,  and  leaves  plenty  of 
charcoal. 

"  It  reiults  from  these  experi- 
ments, tliat  cold  water  makes  of 
the  farina  of  wheat  a  frdthy  sub- 
stance precipitable  by  acids  and 
guUnuis,  and  which  also  sours* 
dissolve^  then  more  abundantly,  and 
dissol/Qs  at  the  same  time  more  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime :  it  is  analo- 
Sous  to  gluten.  It  is  united  to  a  ' 
little  mucilage,  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 

§  II.  Analysts  of  the  GluUn  of  IVheaU 
«  Fresh  gluten  well  washed  and 
very  pure,  raacerff  ed  a  long  time 
in  a  little  distilloAl  water,  renders  it 
opake,  leaving  in  it  a  substance 
minutely  suspended,  which  doe« 
not  separate  from  it :  repeated  SI- 
traMoils  clarify  it.  The  clear 
water  is  frothy  ;  by  infuslofl  of  galls 
it  precipitates  yellow  flakes;  by 
oxymuriatic  acid  it  precipitates 
white  flakes.  Thus  the  glusen  of 
wheau  is  soluble  in  cold  Wdter. 
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"  TIi:«  solution  when  hrated  be- 
crmifs  iiiiiJdy,  dtpos'ts  yelunvish 
fla'^c;,  and  rcuius  ihem  in  spite  of 
loiv^  el^iillirion. 

**  Ti'c  ;c^i!tei,i  placed  in  the  oxy- 
mnii;tt'c  atid  b^onits  soft  cjuiclcly, 
s^cwis  to  dissolve,  unJ  hftervvurds 
co;j?;iilalc  into  ycrowibh  -uhite 
i'.ikcs,  whlc?i  become  trai:s}>arcnt 
and  ^lecnish  upon  dvyin:^ ;  placed 
Upon  buiTin^jj^  charcoal  it  crackles, 
c:J:alir5T  (;iyr.iuriat'c  acid,  and  af- 
terwards has  all  the  ap]>eu.rances  of 
'com n: en  irliitcn. 

"  It  dissolves  very  freely  in  con- 
centrated ac»-tic  acid,  which  it  ren- 
ders till  bid,  and  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  Ixy  means  of  the  alka- 
lis, wiih  all  its  properties,  even  after 
a  lapse  of  m.uiy  years.  This  fiftt 
i:>  idready  well  known  to  chemists. 

"  Plunged  into  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  J  C®  (5:5-6  Fahr.),  this 
j^luren  jnelts,  .bubb!es  up  to  the 
surface,  becomes  sour  and  fetid, 
and  exhales  c.nl>oriic  acid  g.is.  The 
water  filtered,  and  not  clarified, 
reddens  turnsole  paper  very  stronpj- 
1/';  is  soon  precipitated  and  clari- 
fied by  the  acids ;  the  oxymuriatic 
acid  frodwces  an  abundant  precipi- 
t.i!.e,  if  used  in  great  quantity  :  it  is^ 
precipitated  also  by  infusion  of 
gail-nnts  and  by  the  fixed  caustic 
alkalis,  which  discng  ige  ammonia 
from  it.  The  latter,  precipitated 
br  the  alkalis,  is  dissolved  in  plenty 
of  wiuer. 

'*  The  water  of  fermentation  of 
the  gluten  {on*  pound  with  tliree 
oimees  <>f  white  sugar)  converted 
"sugar  into  good  vinegar,  without 
rtther  fermentation,  eiFervebcence, 
or  contact  of  ihe  'atrposphrre. 

**  The  gluten  already  fermented, 
put  a  seecmd  time  into  water  at  the 
temperature  of  12  degrees  (5!)(i 
Fahr.),  ferments  again,  iiisengages 
cVirbonic  acid,  is  weajvly  acidified, 
and  it?  acidity  is  not  increased  at 


the  end  of  thrte  or  four  days.  T!^ 
water  decanted,  and  by  this  tiine 
feiid,  reddens  tincture  of  turnsole 
but  slightly,  and  precipitates  it ;  it 
becomes  turbid  by  ammonia,  the 
acids,  infusion  of  galls,  and  the  ox* 
;datc  cS  ammonia  ;  it  deposits  glu- 
ten by  an  excess  cf  potash,  exhaling 
an  ammoniacal  vapour. 

**  After  this  second  fermentation, 
whioli  had  formed  ammonia  and 
saturated  the  acid,  thd  gluten  be- 
comes of  a  violet  purple  colour, 
forms  at  the  surface  of  the  water  a 
pellicle  of  the  same  colour,  be- 
comes very  fetid,  passes  afterward* 
to  a  blackish  gray,  and  soon  exhales 
the  same  odour  with  putrefied  nni* 
cous  membranes.  At  this  period 
the  water  which  floats  above  is 
blackish  and  muddy;  it  browns 
the  nitrate  of  silver ;  blackens  that 
of  mercury  at  the  minimum  of  oxi- 
datibn  by  losing  its  own  colour ; 
becomes  milky  and  inodorous  by 
the  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  is  no  long- 
er precipitated  by  infusion  of 
galls. 

"  After  three  months'  putrefac- 
tion (March,  April,  and  May,)  tlie 
gluten  had  a  brown  colour,  and  ex- 
haled only  a  weak  smell,  but  pre- 
Kented  a  gr«at  diminution  in  vo- 
lume and  mass.  Separated,  and 
then  submitted  to  desiccation,  it 
Vlncd  into  lumps,  the  smell  of  which 
resembled  that  of  the  earth  of  bury- 
ing-places  :  it  softened  under  the 
fmger  li.ke  wax;  it  melted  and 
burned  with  a  flame  and  a  smell 
like  fat,  yielded  very  little  carbon* 
and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  to  which 
it.gave  a  brown  colour;  the  por- 
tion not  dissolved  ^^-as  dry,  pulve- 
rulent, inodorous,  insipid,  and  very 
like  the  ashes  of  charcoal ;  it  burn- 
ed with  the  sharp  sn^ell  of  wood, 
without  ammonia,  and  left  reddish 
gray  ashes,  in  which  iron  and  siles 
were  found* 
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,  •«  In  this  putrid  decomposition  of 
gjuten  azote  is  uhltedto  hydrogen, 
and  a  portion  of  carbon  to  oxygen, 
in  order  to  form  ammonia  and  car- 
bonic acid.  The  carbon  united 
more  abundantly  to  hydrogen  had 
:  produced  the  fat ;  and  the  princi- 
ples superabundant  to  the  forma- 
tipn  of  the  carbonic  acid,  animonia 
and  fat,  remained  combined  in  a 
state  something  like  that  of  a  lig- 
neous body. 

§  III.  Analysis  of  Barley, 

"  Good  wholesome  a\id  fre^ 
ground  barley  contains  a i most  al- 
ways the  acetic  acid  completely 
formed,  and  an  animal  matter 
more  abundantly  soluble  in  water 
than  that  of  the  farlRa  of  wheat,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  acid. 
Some  barleys  are  not  acid  at  all. 

**  The  water  in  which  the  farina 
of  barley  is  diluted  in  equal  volume, 
forms  a  thick,  gluey,  mucilaginous 
soup ;  when  clarified,  ik  is  of  an 
amber  colopr ;  its  surface  becomes 
brown,  and  tlie  colour  fades  by  de- 
grees. After  the  departure  of  the 
acid,  the  water  in  which  the  barlev 
is  dissolved  remains  milky,  and 
does  not  clarify,  ex;.ept  by  repeated 
filtrations.  When  drawn  off,  this 
water  clarifies,  by  itself,  an.i  be- 
comes purple.  It  is  very  acid,  and 
very  nauseous  ;  it  contains  an  acid 
formed  by  fermentation,  and  an 
animal  matter  in  large  quantity, 
which  the  acid  renders  soluble. 

"  The  last  solution  of  the  barley 
contains  no  more  saccharine  mat- 
ter 5  it  however  experiences  the 
-  acetic  fermentation^  is  precipitated 
purple  by  galUputs,  white  by  the 
acids  and  the  alkalis,  which  re-dis-^ 
solve  the  precipitate,  and  it  is  pre- 
cipitated green. by  the  prussiate  of 
potash.  The  substance  which 
thickens  the  different  waters  which 


had  washed  the  barley,  is  very  ana- 
logous to  the  gluten  of  wheat. 

«*  The  iibove  waters  heated  to 
60°  (14.0**  of  Fahr.),  become  mud*, 
dy,  deposit  very  abundant  yelldw- 
jsh  gray  flakes,  and  yield  red  pelli* 
cles,  brown  at  their  surface.  These 
flakes  and  pellicles,  when  burnt, 
leave  a  fifth  of  tl^eir  weight  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  magnesia  ;  they  . 
do  not  cause  the  saccharine  matter ' 
to.  ferment.  The  liquor,  after  ac* 
quiring  the  consistence  ^if  syrup  by 
evaporation,  njixed  with  sugar,  fer- 
ments no  longer,  so  that  the  ve^e- 
to-ahimal  matter  of  barley,  dis- 
solved in  water,  or  already  altered 
by  fermentation,  is  not  tiie  ferment 
of  sugar. 

"  The  syrup  of  .barley  diluted  in 
three  or  four  parts  of  water,  and 
the  mixtures  ot  the  precipitates  and 
of  sugar,  fermented  and  became 
sour,  but  without  showing  any  ap- 
pearance of  alcohol;  the  vegeto- 
animal  matter  of  the  barley  and  su- 
gar contributed  t;o  the  formation  of 
the  acid.  These  syntps  alwkys 
preserved  tlieir  saccharine  matter 
and  their  vegeto-anlmal*  viscous 
matter.  The  sugar,  being  greatly  ^ , 
dimini^ed  by  these  operations, 
may  thus  be  acidified  without  beinj 
first  converted  into  wine,  and  with- 
out the  contact  of  the  air. 

*•  JJarley  water  thickened  into 
syrup,  is  brown,  sweet,  and  acid  j 
it  is  abundantly  precipitated  by 
gall-nuts,  oxymuriatic  acid>  and 
the  alkalis.  Alcohol  precipitates 
from  it  a  very  abundant  brown 
matter,  which  furnishes  a  good  d€&l 
of  phosphate  of  lime  by  combus* 
tion. 

*  "  These  phajnomena,  belonging 
to  the  solution  of  a  vegeto-animal 
matter,  explain  why  th<J  vinegars 
produced  from  grains  are  less  agree- 
able and  less  decomposable  than 
-  R2  those 
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those  produced  from  wine^  and  al- 
srt  why  they  precipitate  by  gall- 
nuts,  amnionii,  and  the  acids, 
while  ^ir.e  vinegars  do  not  present 
thej>e  charact^risrics.  ^  We  sec  also 
by  this  how  the  vinegar  of  grains 
U  better  preserved  af  era  sli^^ht  ebul- 
lition, recommended  by  Schcele, 
\^ho,  no  doubt,  meant  this  kind  of 
vinegar  alone. 

"  Barley,  exhausted  by  \^'asihings 
in  cold  water,  when  digested  a  few 
days  in  Alcohol,  gives  a  yellow  co- 
lour to  it ;  when  dlsr filed  this  alco- 
hol contracts  the  smell  and  ias*e  of 
spirits  distilled  from  grain;  it  leaves 
a   thick   oil,   yellow^   brown,    and 

freenish,  which  is  even  got  from 
arley  not  diluted,  and  which  is 
then  mixed  witli  ilie  saccharine 
i;ubstnnce.  Tliis  discovery  accounts 
for  tlie  bitterness  of  the  water  of 
peeled  barley,  and  for  the  necessity 
if  throwing  away  the  first  decoc- 
tion of  this  grain. 

"  One  hundred  parts  of  thtTfiri- 
na  of  barley,  macerated  for  thiity 
hours  in  alcohol,  gave  it  a  golden 
yellow  cdoar,  and  the  sharp  taste 
of  spirits  distilled  from  grain. 
This  alcohol  is  precipitated  by 
means  of  water,  and  becomes  much' 
more  odorous.  When  distilled,  it 
preserved  its  smell,  and  left  eight 

frammcsofan  oily  matter,  yellow, 
rown,  and  bitter,  and  which  con- 
densed into  a  species  <»f  soft  beer. 
This  matter  contained  sugar,  which 
the  water  had  separated  frcm  it, 
and  was  reduced  to  nearly  an 
eighth  of  its  primitive  weight,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  oil  of  the 
barley  only  made  an  hundredth 
part  of  the  grain. 

*»  This  oil  becomes  clotty  lifce 
olive  oil ;  it  volatiiizes  on  red  hot 
iron ;  it  bums  like  any  other  fat 
oil,  and  forms  a  soap  with  alkalis. 
ft  is  manifestly  tliis  oil  which  gives 
a  bitt«r  ;ancid  taste io  barley  bread. 


and    tlie    disagreeable   smell  smJ 
taste  which  belong  to  spirits  from 

f  rains.  We  may  observe,  that  this 
xed  or  fat  oil  is  not  dissolved. in 
alcohol,  but  by  employing  the  lat- 
ter in  vwy  great  quantity. 

"  The  farina  of  tarlcy,  treated 
twice  by  alcohol,  was  washed  four 
times  with  water;  tlie  water 
evinced  the  same  appearances  as  al- 
ready4said,  only  the  vinegar  vriiich 
they  yielded  was  of  a  lively  taste 
and  smell ;  this  certainly  depends 
upon  the  alcohol  which  remained  in 
the  farina. 

"  The  husks,  steeped  in  water, 
placed  m  fine  linen  and  agitated  in 
plenty  of  water,  deposited  starch  ; 
there  remained  in  me  linen  a  sort 
of  gray  gluten,  flaky,  and  a  little 
'  clastic,  which  gave  the  same  pro- 
ducts, when  exposed  to  the  fire,  as 
that  of  the  farina,  the  incinerated 
charcoal  of  which  furnished  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  magnesia,  qoick- 
lime  and  iron. 

"  According  to  these  'expeii- 
ments  barley  contains,  Ist,  fat  oil, 
capable  of  concreting, '  weighing 
one  hundredth  ;  2dly,  sugar,  form- 
ing about  seven  hundredms  ;  Sdly, 
starch;  4thly,  an  animaV  matter, 
partly  soluble  in  tl:e  acetic  acid  and 
pardy  consisting  of  glntinous  flakes ; 
5thly,  phospliatesof  Hme  and  xnag- 
n'Jsia ;  6thly,  silex  and  iron ;  and, 
7thly,  acetic  acid,  which,  however, 
is  not  in  all  barleys,  but  which  is 
often  enough  found  to  deserve  no- 
tice. 

f  IV.  Analysis  of  Gtnrdm  Bcmis, 

«  The  infusion  of  the  farina  of 
garden  beans,  drawn  clear  off,  and 
put  into  a  phial  well  corked  and 
completely  filled,  becomes  troabled 
like  milk,  and  makes  an  abtmdant 
deposit,  whidi  clears  it  up.  Left 
in  the  phial  for  twenty  days,  it  libe- 
rates no  gas ;    it  is  acid>  preserves 
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the  taste  of  bean^,  reddens  turnsole, 
and  is  precipitated,  by  means  of 
lime  water,  in  transparent  fl.ikes  : 
by  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  it  is  pre- 
cipitated abundantly ; .  by  amiuo- 
iiia,  but  sli^li<Iy  ;  by  ^all-nuts,  in 
jhkcs  like  wine  lees  ;  by  the  nitrates 
of  mercury  and  silver,  in  yellowish 
lyhite ;  and  by  tlie  prussiaie  of  pot- 
ash, in  green  flakes  which  become 
blue. 

"  The  spontaneous  deposit  be- 
comes  transparent  upon  drying, 
and  burns  like  horn. 

*'  The  same  infusion,  put  into  a 
large  bottle  about  three  fourtlis 
empty,  acts  in  the  same  mjin ner  as 
at  first ;  it  diminishes  the  volume  of 
air^  which  afterwards  coniains  a 
fifth  part  of  carbonic  iiciJ,  m^J  ihe 
residue  of  which  is  then  forniid  o£ 
97*5  of  aiotic  gas  and  of  2'.5  of  oxy- 
gen gas.  The  liquor  assumes  a 
unell  slightly  putrid,  wltliout  acidi- 
ty ;  it  precipitate^  lime  water,  gall- 
^uts^  &c.  &c. 

**'  The  precipitate  formed  by  lime 
water  is  of  a  purple  colour,  which 
blackens  on  drying ;  it  yields  am- 
monia on  being  burnt,  and  leaves  a 
gray  cinder,  soluble  in  the  muriaiic 
acid  witheffervcicence,  from  which 
ammonia  precipitates  it  in  gelati- 
nous flakes,  and  the  pru'^.siate  of 
potash  in  white.  Thus  this  preci- 
pitate contains  an  animal  matter— 
.phosphate  oYlime  and  phospliate  of 
iron,  besides  thcj  phosphate  of  pot- 
ash, remarked  by  IvI..  Saussure, 
junior, 

**  We  burned  some  dry  garden 
beans  to  ashes  in  a  placina  crucible, 
The  taste  of  these  ashes  was  alka- 
line  and  caustic ;  they  contained 
potash  and  phosphates  of  iime^ 
inagnesia,  and  iron,  which  the  ni- 
tric aeid  dissolves. 

^'  Garden  beans  also  contain 
^arch,  an  animal'  matter,  phos- 
phates of  limC|  magnesia,  potash, 


iron,  and  free  potash.     No  sugar  is    ' 
found  in  it,  at  least  not  in  any  ap- 
pretiable  quantity.  * 

"  The  tunic,  or  coat  of  these 
beans,  contains  tannin  in  abun- 
dance. 

"  This  an; Jysis  explains,  1st,  why 
beans  putrefy  so  eaily,  and  become  . 
infectious:  2ii^^  why  they  are  so 
nourishing,  and  susceptible  of  fill- 
ing the  pliice  of  ail  other  food : 
SJly,  why,  when  cooked  with  the 
skins  on,  they  are  better  preserved  : 
and,  4'fhly,  why  this  article  yields 
at  once  the  aliment,  the  basis,  and  , 
the  mateiials  proper  to  f  n-m  and 
colour  the  blood,  and'  to  nounsh 
the' bones. 

^  V-  ^na^sh  cf  Lti'lh, 

"The  farina  cf  lc:it'!5,'n;jaccra* 
ted  in  water,  spreads  ihe  smell  of 
this  green  Ici^umin  )as  lierb  ;  after 
an  hoar's  muceration  the  water  does  - 
not  be^comc  clear,  except  afier  twot 
filtrations;  its  taste  is  w?ak  and 
nauseous;  it  is  not  acid;  it  precipi- 
tates abundantly  by  giU-nuts  and 
the  oxymuriaiic  acii,  as  well.:;s  by 
sulphate  of  iron:  lime  waHjr  ren- 
ders it  milkv.  It  becomes  troubled 
spontaneously,  and  becomes  speed* 
iiy  milky ;  ihe  alkalis  render  ic 
cleir  by  making  it  yellow;  the 
acids,  wh'ch  clear  it  at  nrbt,  put  in- 
to it  afterwards  xh  excess,  precipi- 
t:ite  it  strongly.  This  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  liquor  owes  its  lim- 
pidity to  the  alkali  which  absorbs 
die  acid,  either  spontaneous  or 
added. 

*•  The  infusion  grows  frothy  and      ' 
coagulates  at  a  boiling  heat ;  when 
fil.ered,    it    precipitates,    but    less 
abundandy^  by  the  re-agents  indi^ 
caied. 

"  Upon  inclosing,  at  a  low  tem^ 

perature,    this     infusion,     already 

troubled,  in  two  flasks,  the  one  fill* 

ed,  and    the    other    tljree-fourths 

R  S  ^mptiy^ 
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emnty*  wtli  Woolf  s  tubes,  we  saw 
it  become  clear,  and  ^deposit' white 
flakes  after  some  hours.  We  did 
rot  observe,  after  a  few  days,  any- 
apparent  change  of  the  liquor,  dis- 
engagement of  gas,  or  absorption 
of  air;  the  water  was  ascqscent,  and 
the  air  above  it  contained  a  little 
carbonic  acid  gas.    '^ 

"  Lime  hindered  the  spontaneous 
precipitation  of  the  infusion  until  it 
was  situnitcd  by  its  fermented  acid. 
*«  Fifteen  parts  of  alcohol,  digest- 
ed several  times  upon  \ho  coarser 
farina  of  lentils,  was  coloured  ^ 
greenish  yellow,  and  acquired  a 
bitter  and  sharp  taste.  When  di- 
stilled, the  produce  yielded  a  very 
'strong  smell  ofvanilla^  which  water 
caused  to  disappear  by  changing  it 
iato  another  very  disagreeaole. 
The  residue  of  this  distillation  is 
yellowish  green" ;  a  thick  careen  oil 
floats  at  the,  surface  ;  the  liquor  is 
thick  and  gluey,  of  a  saponaceous 
smell,  and  of  a  rancid  taste ;  the 
acids  and  lime  water  coagulate  it 
like  a  water  cf  scap.  Sulphuric 
acid,. by  decomposing  it,  collects 
on  its  surface  a  rancid  greenish  oil 
of  the  smell  q{  fopuhum :  upon  eva- 
'  porating  the  water  a  black  residue 
is  obtained  of  a  saline  appearance, 
but '  in  such  a  small  quantity  that 
we  could  not  determme  ihe  nature 
of  it. 

*<\Whole  lentils,  m.acerated  in 
double  their  weight  of  water,  yields 
after  twenty-four  hours,  a  greenish 
yellow  infusion  cf  an  astringent 
taste.  Water  precipitates  u  strong 
size,  sulphate  cf  ircn  a  fine  blue, 
and  acetate  of  lead  a  yellowish 
white,  without"  reddening  the  blue 
colours :  .lentils,  stripped  cf  their 
skin,  alTord  no  traces  of  tannin, 
which  seem  only  to  belong  to  this 
envelope. 

"When  cleaned  completely  by 
means  of  water,  tlie  skins  of  these 


lentils  macerated  in  alcohol  gave  iz 
a  'fine  yellowish  green  colour; 
spontaneously  evaporated,  this  al- 
cohol deposited  green  flakes  and  a 
crust  of  the  same  colour ;  it  black- 
ened the  solution  of  iron.  After 
this  double  treatment,  these  skms 
are  dry  ard  arid.  They  furnished 
upon  distillation  a  good  deal  of  oil, 
the  smell  and  taste  of  which  resem- 
ble4  tobacco  smoke  ;*  the  water  of 
the  distillation  is  acid,  but  yields 
ammonia  by  means  of  potash. 
Thus,  besides  the  feculent  matter, 
lentils  contain  a  kind  of  albumen 
and  a  little  green  oil :  their  bark 
contains  tannin  and  more  oil. 

§  VI.   Analysis   of  the   Funna  of 
Lupines. 

•*  1st,  This  farina  is  yellow  and 
very  bitter ;  when  exposed  to  th« 
fire,  it  exhales  an  animal  odour. 

'  "  2d,  Distilled  in  a  retort  it  yields 
three-twelfths  of  charcoal,  nearly 
sevjn-twelfihs  of  a-  foetid  red  oil,  a 
twelfdi  of  phlegm,  and  a  twelfth  of 
crystallized  caibonate  of  ammonia. 
The  water  contains  a  little  ammoni- 
acal  acetate.  We  find  in  the  char- 
coal phosphate  of  potash,  because 
its  watery  ley  precipitates  calcare- 
ous phosphate  by  the  addition  of 
lime-water.  We  also  find  in  the 
ashes  of  the  burned  farina  of  lu- 
pines, phosphates  of  lime,  magne- 
sia and  iron. 

**  3d,  It  colours  alcohol  yellow, 
and  renders  it  bitter ;  the  latter, 
spontaneously  evaporated,  leaves  a 
yellow,  thick,  and  very  bitter  oil, 
form.ing  a  seventh  of  the  weight 
of  the  farina,  which  almost  entire- 
ly dissipates  upon  burning  coals, 
with  the  srAell  of  fat  oil. 

"  4th,  The  farina  of  lupines  gives 
water  a  vellow  colour,  a  bitter  taste, 
and  a  frothy  quality,  without  ren- 
dering it  either  acid  or  alkalme.' 
TJiis  water  predpitates  white  fiakes* 

by 
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by  the  oxymuriatic  acij  ;  a  purple 
coagulum  By  infusion  of  j»;alls* ; 
very  abundant  wliite  flakes  by-  the 
nitrates  of  mercury  and  silver,  and 
the  acetate  of  lead  :  there  are  a  few 
muriates,  not  soluble  by  the  nitric 
^cid,  in  the  latter  precipitates.  It 
yields  aUo  yellowish  flikes  by 
means,  of  lime  water,  and  a  white 
powder  of  calcareous  oxalate  by 
means  of.  the  ammoniacal  oxidate. 

"5th,  The  farina,  treated  twice 
successively  by  alcohol  and  water, 
is  dissolved  almost  entirely  after- 
wards .  in  the  concentrated  aceiic 
acid  :  this  solutio:i,  by  means  of  die 
infuMon  of  galls,  precipitates- in 
abundance  oxyjnuiiacic  acid,  am- 
monia, and  mercury. 

"  6:h,  Diluted  in  water,  and  ex- 
posed, to  a  gentle  heat,  the  f  irina  of 
lupine  ferments,"  exiialcs  carbonic 
acid,  focmi  acetic  acid,  without  any 
vestige  of  alcohol,  and  soon  ptitre- 
fies,  exhaling  a  fccLid  odour. 

•*  It  results  from  this  analysis  that 
the  farina  of  Kipinrs  coiuaios  : 

"  1st,  A  bitter  and  coloured  oil, 
to  the  amount  of  a  s^vc^nih,  which 
communicates  its- properties  to  die 
whole  masc. 

"  ^2ndy  A  vegcto-anirral  matter, 
soluble  in  plenty  of  water,  and 
much  more  so  in  the  acetic  acid. 
It  is  this  which  farnisHes  oil  and 
ammonia  upon  distillation,  and 
which  gives  to  the  watery  i.^ftision 
.    all  its  properties  of  precipitation. 

"  3rd,  Phosphates  of  lime  and 
magriesia  abundant  e:iongh,  and 
small  quantities  ot  phospnates  of 
potash  and  iron. 

**  4:th,  It  contains  neither  starch 
nor  sugar,  and,  on  this  account,  cil- 
fers  from  the  other  ic^umiiious  iik- 
rinas. 


.J  VII.    Ufiyn  the  Gcrminnlicn  of  Lc- 

"  1st,  In  Fiofeal  of  ihe  year  1*2, 
we  placed  lentils  and  garden  bcani, 
freed  Irnm  their  busies,  under  a  bell- 
glass  full  of  atmospheric  air,  placed 
upon  waier,  and  in  a  capsule  of  por- 
celain. The  for  Tier  germinat:*d 
three  or  four  days  afterwards ;  their 
radicles  were  veVy  long,  and  the^ 
plumules  very  perceptible  ;  twelv<^ 
days  afterwards  their  height  was 
three  centimetres ;  their  leaves  were 
dis;:i:\yed.  I'he  beans  had  no  sign 
of  germination  at  all;  their  radi- 
cles, however,  were  iengihened, 
without  the  plumule  having  made 
any  progress.  They  began  to  turn 
mouldy,  and  at  tliis  pftiod  the  ex- 
periment was  stopped.  The  air  of 
the  bell-glass  extingniiihed  a  taper 
and  precipitated  lime  Wviter,  al- 
though it  still  allowed  phosphorus 
to  burn  a  little. 

"  iJnd,  The  same  seeds,  placed  at 
the  same  period  under  a  bell-glass 
full  of  hydrogen  gas  placed  upon . 
water,  presented  no  appearance  of 
go  r  mi  n  a  don,  not  even  a  develop- 
ment of  the  radicle  ;  tliey  preserved 
their  freshness  and  coii^ir^tence ; 
the  beans  did  not  tnni  mouKly. 
The  hydrogen  gas  contained  carbo- 
nic acid  entirely  fcrrned  by  the 
seeds,  which  afterwards  germ  ir  a  ted 
in  the  open  air.  Thus  !v.'dro;;on 
gas  does  hot  favour  gcrnn:i.it'cn  ; 
but  it  does  not  taUe  av,ay  froin 
seeds  the  property  of  gorminaJig. 

"  Sd,  Garden  beans  maceKiled 
in  water,  deprived^o-f  tn-.MrskIn,  and 
afterwards  rec^lunged  in  this  liquitl, 
did  not  gern;inate  in  the  coaii^  «f 
eight  days  :  the  water  became  sour, 
and  assumed  the  snieii  of  soar 
cheese. 


*  M.  Vauijuclin  attribute^  thU  colour  to  a^ir^Ic  phcw>liaip  of  iron. 


♦Mth 


[^i]        On  the  GiKMiNiTiOM  ud  FcimiirTiTiOK  of  GtAIf. 


••  4'Ji,  The  water  sharper cd 
^Tih  a  iiidc  <a;.niunatic  acid  had 
no  mrie  Muct-«.  The  IcTitiis^ 
nvated  in  the  snn.f*  rranneij,  did  i.ot 
germinaif.  I'hese  seeds  no  lorgcr 
ecrn  iniited  in  the  uir  ;  ihose  wlilch 
ix.id  been  plunged  in  water,  on  Uie 
contrary,  gernunated  in  ihe  air. 

•*  ^th,  Tih*  *m^e  !»eeJs  prtlcd, 
covered  with  a  lir  Ic  v.iter,  onu>ii:;h, 
hi^Wfver,  to  l>e  d'^piivid  oltijeccr- 
tact  c(  ilie  a'r,  piur-fleJ,  invtr.id  of 
germ'n:i:inc^.  N\  hen  only  moist*  n- 
ed,  h<^'>wever,  znd  v  Itliou:  bt  ing  ti'.*- 
prived  ol  this  cont>ict,  they  ^ern»i- 
nned  klty  wfll,  and  sert  oui  co- 
L'^u^ed  leaves,  although  in  the 
sh  id«. 

*•  We  Tniy  concUuJ?  from  those 
erpcrimeins  t'vit  t-ie  iiirfn^nce  of 
the  air  is  requisite  f</r  irer.-*  inat'on, 
«s  ha?  Keen  already  announced  by 
M.  de  Saussure. 

§   VIII.    E  prm-nts  t.p^i,  thi   Rr- 
tnehiation  of  G'o'n -. 

•*   1st,    Two  pounds  of  pround 

rr^rmmatf  d  barley,  placed  wiih  six 

*pOM:iHs    o(  water    healtd  to    5Cy** 

{^.  IS  1"  r.ihr, )  in  a  n^atrass  furnished 

wlih  a  cTOnl^ed  tr.he,  fermented  in 

fo;ir  hcir.s  in  a   hr:it  c>i  2'.'*>  f?-" 

PaV.)     The  femrnlat'.v.i  eortinu- 

ed  C'Xt  li?iir<;.  •  The  ras^i.-scr/Mged 

and  cel'oc'ed  was  partly  Airnsed  of 

civbonic  rcld  and  partly  of  hydro- 

g<'n  pa'j  P':tc  enr  \\\  h.    iSix  days  af- 

tfrv'.:r-ls   rliis  barley  w;fs  dihtillcd, 

fr-m  v.li'th  a  piodiict  was  obta'p^d 

Cijnal  at  I'^a^t  to  ore-^hiid  <.f  tlic 

water   en:p»oyed.       '1  his   produce, 

.    .  licavie?  ili.tn  water^  w.is  ac'd  aud 

'    .  enjuyrcurr.at'r.     'Thi^  ac'd'ty  dc- 

>'•"  T;>'^ii?"trnt''S  :!'?  c^r^rcfrlon  of  alcn- 

■    «hTiV  jnt<^  aotlMJS  arid.     T'le  liquo^, 

•.  -vlVch  X''t^  saccharine  at  tlie  period 

*";     of  d'v'ilj  !tiop,  was  no  longer  so  af- 

.  ten^:iids.     .    -  .  --■  .  • 

.  '  «♦  'Jd,  The  sape  ground  and  ger-  - 

r.    /irjn^iivd  bai ley^' but  dcprim^d  of  lU 
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bran  by  bolting,  was  treated  is  titc 
same  n.anner  as  in  the  first  eipcri- 
rr.cT.t ;  it  lermcntr  d  with  tLe  same 
appearances,  and  yielded  an  equal 
part  ol  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  hy- 
drogen gas.  Thus  the  bran  was 
net  the  srurce  of  die  latter  gas,  as 
at  6rst  suppQ^ed. 

**l5d,  Breucis' rr ash,  exposed  in 
the  san^c  arpararus  to  the  same 
t/nioer,ituie  f  i  22  degrees,  lenndt. 
ed  more  quicll .'  witii  a  more  rapid 
effervescence,  aad  it«;  jras  was  mere- 
ly carbv,/ic  acid,  wifh'uit  hydrogen 
j^as  Thuiihelatt**!  d.'peuds  upon 
the  far'na  mixed  witli  fioiir. 

**  4th,  The  farini  of  germinated 
barley,  wiih  water,  exposed  in  the 
matrass  to  a  temperature  of  ]C»* 
(.5i>*  of  F.)  did  not  ferment  until 
the  end  of  five  hours ;  nnd  its  gas 
was  condensed  by  r>*)tish.  Upon 
raising  the  temperature  to  22  de- 
prec'>,  there  came  o^"  a  mi?rare  of 
^•as  not  soluble  and  infiammable, 
the  proportion  of  which  was  soon 
equal  to  that  of  the  carbonic  acii 
TJius  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  heat  of  upwaxds  of  20<>  {6^oi 
F.)  before  there  canine  any  liberation 
of  hydro:;  en  gas  in  the  farina  of  bar* 
ley  which  isfermcnt'nc. 

**  5th,  Sis  pounds  of  ground  bar- 
ley, not  germinated,  treated  at 
three  several  times  with  twelve 
pounds  of  warm  alrohol,  fnmishcd 
one  ounce  two  drachris  of  pun?  sc- 
gar  ;  wliile  six  pounds  c.f  germina- 
ted barley,  treated  in  tJie  same  man- 
ncT,  yielded  four  oimccs  and  vtre 
drachms,  or  about  5  per  cent ; 
v.hic^  is  four  times  what  the  bariey 
contained  previous  to  germlnatitn. 
Tims,  germination  iojms  sugar,  as 
v.'c  h'lve  announced. 

"  6th,  We  put  24:  pounds  of  fari- 
na of  barley,  not  germin:ited,  into  a 
tub-,  .with  seren  times  its  weight  of 
3>ot  wjter  at  TO""  (J5S"  of  F.)  ai?d 
fwpr  pjunds  of  mild  beer  yeast- 
*^  *  Fennentatioii 
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Fermentation  immediately  com- 
menced wkh  great  violence,  and 
corittnued  seven  days.  The  liquor 
.  Submitted  to"  distillation,  with  the 
husks,  yielded  nine  litres  of  a  weajc 
and  empyreumatic  liquid,  vhich, 
feeing  passed  again  through  the 
still,  furnished  16  deciiiires  of  an 
^Icohol  at  16  degrees,  which  comes 
to  nine  decilitres  -it  40  degrees. 
These  nine  decilitres  weighing  23 
ounces,  and  24*  pounds  of  barley  not 
germinated,  containing  only  five 
ounces  of  sugar,  it  follows,  that  foUr 
times   more    alcohol    was  formed 

ean  there  was  sugar  in  this  farina, 
avoisier,  however,  asserts  that  iOQ 
pounds  'of  sugar  furnish  only  58 
pounds  of  alcohol. 

**  7th,.  Twenty-four  pounds  of 
germinated  and  ground  barley, 
made  to  ferment  under  the  same 
.  circumstances  as  barley  not  germ"'- 
iated,  presented  the  same  phxno- 
xnen^,  and  only  varied  in  their  pro- 
duels.  There  were  two  litres  OvS 
of  alcohol  at  40  degrees,  which 
makes  five  pounds  of  alcohol  for  a 
quintal  of  barley,  or  three  times 
more  alcohol  than  there  was  sugar  5 
and  this  answers  to  tlie  produce  of 
barley  not  germinated. 

**  It  must  be  concluded  from  these 
results  that  it  is  some  other  substance 
than  sugar  wliich  is  converted  into 


alcoliol,  although  sugar  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  production  and  to  the 
establishment  of  fermentation. 

"  8th,  Two  pounds  of  tarina  of 
bolted  wheat,  mixed  with  S'x  pounds 
of  waier  at  60^  ( 14Gi>  F.^  rematAe^ 
six  hours  without  motion.  The 
next  day,  after  having' remarked  the 
swelling  of  tlie  mass,  we  placed  the 
matrass  upon  a  sand-bath  a  little 
heated,  and  added  water  to  favour 
tlie  disengagement  ©f  the  gas.  We 
obtained  hydrogen  gas  twice  larger 
in  volmne  than  carbonic  acid.  The 
vessel,  having  been  taken  pflF  the 
sand-batli,  the  temperature  havine 
decreased  to  14«  (57*of  F.)  the  fer- 
mentation all  at  once  stopped.  TJ>e 
liquid,  when  submitted  to  distilla*  •• 
tion,  did  not  yield  alcohol,  but  aa 
acid  liquor. 

"  The  farJha  of  wheat,  therefore^ 
does  not  form  alcohol  by  fermenta^ 
ii<»  ;  yeast  is  indispensable  for  thit 
fermentation,  although  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  compasition  of  alco- 
hol ;  by  accelerating  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  it  opptises  tlie  forma** 
tion  of  vinegar.  When,  on  the  con- 
tray,  the  fermentation  is  very  slow, 
the  alcohol  becomea  acetous  in  pror 
portion  as  it  is  formed  ;  perhaps 
even  then  sugar  and  the  otiier  fer- 
menting substances  pass  into  the 
acid  state  wiiiiout  acoholizing.'^ 


New  Process  for  clearing  Feathers  from  their  Animal  Oil. 

By  Mrs,  Janb   Richardson. 

[Inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  SodiKTYofARTs,CoMMERCE,  &C.J. ■ 

*"TniAKE   fcr  every  gallon   of    pour  off  the  dear  If  me- water  for, 

X     clean  water,  one  pound  of  'use,  at  the  time  it  is  wanted, 
quick-lioaje ;    mix  them' well  toge-         *^  Put  the  feathers  to  be  cleared 
ther,   -and   \the^  the   undissolved     in  another  tub,' and  add  to  them  a 
lime  is  prccipkated  in  .fine  po\yder,    quantity  of  the  clear  iime^watef, 

sufficient 
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snfficrcnt  to  cover  the  feathers  about 
three  inches   when  well  immersed 
'  mid  stirred  about  ihcj-eiiT. 

»«  ri:<i  fcLithc^'-s^  when  thoroughly 
moistened,  will  sink  down,  and 
should  femain  in  the  lime-water 
three  or  four  day*?,  after  which  the 
foul  liquor  should  be  sej  arated 
from  the  feathers  by  hying  them 
on  a  sieve. 

•*  The  feathers  should  be  after- 
wards well  washed  Sn  clean  water 
and  dried  upon,  nets  5  the  meshes 
about  the  fineness  of  cabbage-iicts. 
,  **  The  feathers  must  from  time 
to  time  l>e  shaken  upon  the  nets, 
and  as  they  dry  will  fall  through 
tlie  meshts,  and  are  to  be  collected 
for  nse. 

"The  admission  of' air  willj^e 
serviceable  in  the  drying.  Tnc 
-vholc  process  will  be  completed  in 
about  three  weeks;  after  being 
prepared  as  above  mentioned,  tliey 
will  only  require  beating  for  use. 


*«  Mr;  JoMy,  poulterer,  of  Clia- 
Ting-cioss,  attended  a  coniniittce 
of  the  society  appointed  to  insjx^ct 
the  feathers,  and  stated  that  Mrs. 
Richardson  had  bought  from  him 
forty  pounds  weight  of  feathers,  in  ' 
the  itate  they  were  j)lucked  troBi 
dead  geese,  and  in  such  a  condition 
that  if  they  had. been  kept  in  the 
bag  only  four  days,  without  being 
ckaiised,  they  would  have  been 
Tery  offensive ;  that  the  feathers 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Richardson  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  he  had  sold 
her,  but  they  were  now  in  a  much 
cleaner  state,  and  scL'mcd  perfectly 
cleared  from  tl^eir  animal  oil. 


**  The  committee,  in  order 
to  authenticate  more  fully  the 
merits  of  Mrs.  Richardson's  pro- 
cess,  rcqu€s:ed  Mr.  Grant,  a  con- 


siderable dealer  in  feathers,  to  fur- 
nish some  specimens  of  feathers 
of  diiterent  kinds  in  an  uncleaa 
'  state,  to  be  cleansed  by  Mrs.  Ri- 
chardson ;  in  consequence  wliereof 
an  application  was  made  to  Mr. 
Grant,  and  the  following  letter  re^ 
ceived  from  him  : 

"  *SiR, — I  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing herewith  three  samples  of  fea- 
thers, on  which  the  cxp^erimenis 
may  be  tried  ;  but  sliould  the  quan- 
tity not  be  sufficient,  on  bein^  fa- 
voured with  your  command 3,' shall 
with  pleasure  send  any  quautity 
necessary. 

"  *  The  bag  No.  1,  contains  the 
commonest  feathers  we  ever  noake 
use  of — it  is  a  Russian  produce  of 
various  wild  fowl ;  No.  2,  gray 
Dant'/.ick  goose  ;  No.-  *^,  a  superior 
kind  of  Dar*t/!ck  goose.     * 

**  *  The  two  first  are  in  their  raw 
state,  just  tal^en  out  of  the  bags  xu 
which  they  were  imported  ;  the  last 
have  been  stoved  -the  usual  time 
(three  days),  but  retain  their  ua? 
pleasant  smell.  Should  it  not  be 
considered  niving  you.  too  much 
troulile,  shall  be  extremely  obliged 
by  your  favouring  me  widx  a  line 
when  the  experiment  has  bce:^ 
made,  ^nd  I  shall  be  happy  in  wait- 
ing upon  you  to  know  tlie  result. 
*  I  am  respectfully,  &c. 

No.  22G,         'Thomas  Grant/ 

Piccadilly. 

**  After  the  featliers  List  mention- 
ed were  sent  back  by  Mrs.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Grant  attended  to  eiansme 
tliem,  and  dcchired  that  tlicy  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  well  clc»UTei, 

"  Certificaics  from  Mr.  CJirisco- 
pher  Bushnan,  No.  10,  Beaafort- 
row,  Chelsea,  and  from  Mr.  W. 
Baily,  testified  to  the  efficacy  cf 
Mrs.  PJchard:>cn's  proccsi." 
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Nfw  MfitHOD  bf  Cliansing  Silk,  Woollbn,  and  Cottoh  Goom 
without  damage  to  the  ..Texture  or  Colour. 

By  Mrs.  Ann  Morris. 

.  [From  the  Same.]  ,  • 


*«  rriAKE  raw  potatoes,  in  the 
X.     state  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  earth,  wash  them  well,  then  rub 
them  on  a  grater  over  a  vessel  of  clean 
water  to  a  fine  pulp,  pass  the  liquid 
matter  through  a  coarse  sieve  into 
another  tub  of  cl^ar  water ;  let  the 
mixture  stand  till  the  fine  while  par- 
ticles of  the  potatoes  are   precipi- 
tated, then  pour  the  mucilaginous 
liquor  from   the  fecula,  and  pre- 
serve this  liquor  for  use.     The  arti- 
cle to  be.  cleaned  should  then*  be 
laid  upon  a  linen  cloth  on  a  table, 
and     having    provided     a    clean 
sponge,  dip  the  sponge  in  the  pota- 
toe^Uquor,  2md  apply  the  sponge 
thus  wet  upon  the   article  to  be 
cleaned,  and   rub  it  w^ll  upon  it 
with  repeated  portions  of  the  pota- 
toe-liquor,  till  the  dirt  is  pdrlectly 
.  separated ;    then  wash  the  article 
in  clean  water  several  times,  to  re- 
move the  loose  dirt ;  it  may  after- 
wards  be  smoothed  or  dried. 

**  Two    middle-sized    potatoes 
-will  be  sufficient  for  a  pint  of  water. 
"  The  white  fecula  which  sepa- 
rates in  making  the'  mucilaginous 


liquor  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
tapioca^  will  make  an  useful  non* 
rishing  food  with  soup  or  milk,  or 
serve  to  make  starch  and  hair-pow« 
der. 

"  The  cDarse  pulp  which  does 
not  pass  the  sieve  is  of  great  use  la  ' 
cleaning  worsted  curtams,  tapestry, 
carpets,  or  other  coaCrse  goods. 

"  The  mucilaginous  liquor  of 
die  potatoes  will  clean  all  sorts  of 
silk,  cotton,  or  woollen  goods,  with- 
out hurting  the  texture  of  the  arti- 
cle, or  spoiling  the  colour. 

<'  It  is  also  useful  in  cleansing  oil 
paintings,  or  furniture  diat  is 
soiled. 

"  Dirty  painted  wainscots  may 
be  cleaned  by  wetting  a  spongeia 
the  liquor,  then  dipping  it  in  a  little 
fine  clean  sJhd,  and  afterwards 
rubbing  the  wainscot  therewith. 

•  *  Various  experiments  were  made 
by  Mrs.  Morris  in  the  presence  of  a 
conunittee,  at  the  Society's  house  : 
the  whole  process  was  performed 
before  them  upon  fine  and  coarse 

S)ods  of  diflTerent  fabrics,  and  to 
eir  satisfaction." 
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I  ^  1 
POET  R  Y. 

ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR* 
By  HgNRY  James  Pye;  Esq.  Poet  Ladreat,. 

WHEN  ardent  zeal  for  virtuous  fame. 
When  virtuous  honour's  holy  flame. 
Sit  on  the  gcn'rous  warrior*  sword. 
Weak  is  the  loude-kt  lay  the  Muse  can  sing, 

His  deeds  of  valour  to  record  ; 
And  weak  tlie  boldest  flight  of  Fancy's  wing:— * 

Yir  above  her  high  earlier, 
Upborne  by  worth  th*  immortal  Chief  shall  rise. 

And  to  the  !ay-rnraptur*d  ear 
Of  seraphs,  lisi'ning  from  th'  empyreal  sphere. 
Glory,  her  hymn  divine,  shall  carol  tlvough  the  skies. 

For  though  the  Muse  in  all  unequal  strain* 
Sung  of  the  wreaths  that  Albjon's  warriors  bore 
From  ev'ry  region  and  from.ev'ry  shore. 
The  naval  trifimphs  of  her  Greorge's  reign- 
Triumphs  by  niiany  a  valiant  son 
From  Gaul,  Iberia,  and  Batavia  won ; 
Or  by  St^  Vincent's  rocky  mound, 
•    Or  sluffgish  Tex?l's  shoal y  sound  ; 
Or  Haffnia'sf  hyperborean  wave 
Or  where  Canopus'  billows  lave  , 
Th'  Egyptian  coast,  while^  Albion's  genius  gui<kK 
Her  dauntless  Hero  through  the  fav'ring  tides. 
Where  rocks,  nor  sands,  nor  tempests'  roar. 
Nor  batteries  thund'ring  from  the  shore, 
A  nest  the  fury  of  his  naval  war, 
When  Glory  shines  tho  leading  star; — 
Still  high..T  deeds  the  lay  recording  claim, 
Still  rise  Britannia's  sons  to  more  exalted  fame. 

The, fervid  source  of  heat  and  light. 
Descending  through  the  western  skies. 

Though  veird  awhile  from  mortal  sight, 
Emerging  soon  with  golden  beam  shall  rise. 


•  Alluding  to  a  poem  called  Kaucratia,  written  by  tha  author,  and  dedicftted  by 
pcrmiMion  to  hit  Majestv.  f  CopejoJiafCB. 
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Irt  orient  climes  \\-ith  brighter  radiance  shine. 
And  sow  th'  ethereal  plains  \^itl>  flame  divine- 
So,  dampM  by  Peace's  transient  smile, 
/  If  Brit;iin's  glory  seem  to  fade  awhile,  <   - 

Yet,  when  occasion's  kindling  rays 
Relumine  valour's  gen'rous  blaze^ 
Hii^her  the  radiant  flames  aspire, 
And  shine  with  clearer  light,  and  glow  with  fiercer  fire* 

From  Europe's  shores  th*  insidious  trains 
Eluding"  Britain's  watchful  eye. 
Rapid  across  th'  Atlantic  fly 
To  Isles  that  stud  the  western  main ; 
There  proud  their  conqu*ring  banners  seem  to  rise. 
And  fann'd  by  shadowy  triumphs,  flout  the  skies: 
But,  lo!  th'  avenging  Pow'r  appears, 
His  victor-flag  immoital  Nelson  rears ; 
Swift  as  the  raven's  ominous  race. 
Fly  the  strong  ea^le  o'er  th'  ethereal  space, 
The  Qallic  bark?  the  billowy  deep  divide, 
Their  conquesu  lost  in  air,  o'erwhelm'd  in  shame  their  pride. 

The  hour  of  .vengeance  comes — by  Oades*  tow'rs. 

By  high  Trafalgar's  ever-trophied  shore, 
The  godlike  warrior  on  the  adverse  Pow'rs 
Leads  his  resistless  fleet  with  daring  proro. 
Terrific  as  th'  electric  bolt  that  flies 
With  fatal  shock  athwart  the  thund'ring  sklest    • 
By  the  mysterious  will  of  Heaven 
On  man's  presuming  oflFspring  driven. 
Full  on  the  scatter'd  foe  he  hurls  his  fires. 
Performs  the  dread  behest,  and  m  the  flash  ezpire^-^ 

But  not  his  fame— While  chiefs  who  bleed  *• 

For  sacred  duty's  holy  meed, 
With  glory's  amaranthine  wreath, 
By  weeping  Victory  crown'd  in  death. 
In  History's  awful  page  shall  stand 
Foremost  amid  th*  heroic  band  ; 
Nelson !  so  long  thy  hallow'd  name 
Thy  country's  gratitude  shall  claim  ; 
And.  while  a  people's  Paans  raise 
To  thee  the  choral  hvmn  of  praise. 
And  while  a  patriot  Monarch's  tear 
Bedews  and  sanctifies  thy  bier, 
Each  youth  of  martial  hopes  shall  feel 
True  valour's  animating  zeal ; 
With  emulative  wish  thy  tropliies  see. 
And  heroes,  yet  unborn,  ^all  jSritain  owe  to  thee« 

9  Oo« 
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ODE  FOR  THE  KING-'S  BIRTH-DAY- 

By  Henry  Jam6s  PyE„Esq.  Pokt  Lavreat. 

T*  ONG  did  cfhill  Winter's  dreary  reign 
,1  \d  Usurp  tk^  promisM  hoars  of  Spring  ; 
Lons^  Eurus  o*er  the  russet  ^lain 

Malignant  wav'd  his  noisome  wiftg. 
0*er  April's  variegated  day 
The  frolic  zephyrs  fear'd  to  play  ; 
Th*  alternate  change  of  suns  and  shower* 
Called  not  to  life  her  silken  flowers ; 
•  But  arm'd  with  whirlwind,  frost,  and  hail. 
Winter's  ungcnial  blasts  prevail, 
And  check  her  venial  powers. 

But  o*er  the  renovated^plaln 
See  Maia  lead  her  smiling  traiiv 

Of  halcyon  hours  alotig ; 
While  burst  from  every  echoing  grove 
Loud  strains  of  harmony  and  love. 

Preluding  to  the  choral  song, 
\         Which  opening  June  shall  votive  pour 

To  hail  >»'ith  proud  acclaim  our  Monarch's  natal  hotir« 

Still  must  that  day,  to  Britain  dear, 

To'Britons  j'oy  impart ; 
Cloudy  or  bright,  that  day  shall  wear 

Tl?e  sunshine  of  the  heart. 
And  ^  before  the  fervid  ray 

That  genial  glows  in  sumrter  skieS^ 
Each  cloud  tijat  veil'd  the  beam  of  day 

Far  from  the  azure  welkin  flies : 
So  may  each  cheerless  mist  that  seems 

Awhile  to  cloud  our  prospects  fair,. 
Dispell'd  by  hope's  enlivening  beams. 

Our  brightening  ether  fly,  and  melt  away  in  ain 

Awhile  though  Fortune  adverse  frown- 
By  timid  friends  their  cause  betray'd,       '' 
With  bosom  firm  and  undismay'd. 
On  force  depending  all  their  Own, 
A  living  rampire  round  their  parent  Lord, 
^  The  British  warriofs  grasp  th'  avenging  sword  ; 

While  youths  of  royal  hope  demand  the  fight, 
To  assert  a  Monarch  and  a  Father's  right.   '        • 
^  United  in  one  patriot  band, 

"^  From  Albion's,  Erin's,  Caledonia's  land^ 

Elate  In  arms  indignant  shine 
The  kinjired  heroes  of  the  Briton  line. 
To  whelm  invasion  'neath  our  circling  flood. 
Or  stain  our  verdant  fields  with-GaHia's  hostile  blodrf-' 
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Address  oif^rARY  Queen  of  wSco.tland,  on  the  Annunciation  of  tor 

fatal  Sentence,    *  .    , 

•  ■  ' 

[Translated  by  Lord  Holland,  from  Lope  de  Vega's  PotM  on  this 
unfortunate  Princess. 3 

I  c 

THANKS  for  your  news,  illustrious  lords,  she  cried  ; 
I  greet  the  doom  that  must  my  griefs  decide  : 
Sad  though  it  be,  though  sense  must  shrink  from  psun. 
Yet  the  immortal  soul  the  trial  shall  Sustaia, 

But  had  the  fatal  sentence  reacVd  my  ears 

In  France,  in  Scotland,  with  my  husband  crown'd. 

Not  age  itself  could  have  allayed  my  fears. 

And  my  poor  heart  had  sliudder'd  at  the  sound.      , 

But  now  immur'd  for  twenty  tedious  years. 

Where  nought  my  listening  cares  can  catch  around 

But  fearful  noise  of  danger  and  alai'ms. 

The  ft-equent  threat  of  death,  and  constant  din  of  arms. 

Ah !  what  have  I  in  dying  to  bemoan  ? 

What  punishment  in  death  can  they  devise 
For  her  ^'iio  living  only  lives  to  groan, 

And  see  continual  death  before  her  eyes  ? 
Comfirt  's  in  death,  where  't  is  in  life^anknown ; 

Who  death  expects  feels  more  than  he  who  dies  :-^ 
Though  too  much  valour  may  our  fortune  try. 
To  live  in  fear  of  death  is  many  times  to  die. 

Where  have  I  e'er  repos'd  in  silent  night. 

But  death's  stern  image  stalk'd  around  my  bed  ?  '     . 

What  morning  e'er  arose  on  n^e  with  light. 

But  on  my  health  some  sad  disaster  bred  ? 
Did  Fortune  ever  aid  my  war  or  flight,     '  ^ 

Or  grant  a  refuge  for  my  hapless  head  ^ 
Still  at  my  life  some  fearful  phantom  aim'd. 
My  draughts  with  poison  drugg'd,  my  towers  with  treach«rf . 
ftSmed* 

And  now  with  fatal  certainty  I  know 

Is  come  the  hour  that  my  sad  being  ends, 
^      Where  life  must  perish  with  a  single  blow  ; 

Then  mark  her  death  whom  steadfast  faith  attends : 
Aly  cheeks  unchang'd  my  inward  calm  shall  show*, 

While. free  from  foes,  serene,  my  generous  friends, 
I  meet  my  death — or  rather  I  should  say, 
l^et  my  eternal  life,  my  everlasting  day. 

Tkc 
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The  LucKv  EscAPfi. 
IBf  the  Same,  tt-anslated  from  the  Arcadia  of  the  Sarife^j 

IN  the  green  season  of  my  flowering  years^ 
I  liv'd,  O  Love  f  a  capt'vehi  rhy  chains  ^ 
'  Sang  of  delusive  hopes  and  idle  fears. 
And  wept  thy  follies  in  my  wisest  strains  t 
Sad  sport  of  time  when  under  thy  controul, 
So  wild  Was  gro^n  my  wit>  sb  blind  my  souL 

But  from  the  yoke  whieh  once  my  courage  tam'<l 
I,  undeceived,  at  length  have  slipp'd  my  head. 

And  in  that  sun  whose  rays  my  Soul  enflam'd^ 
What  scraps  I  rescued  at  my  ease  I  spread. 
So  sVdU  I  altars  to  Indijfirenee  raise, 
And  chaunt  without  alarm  returning  freedom's  praise: 

So  on  theit  chains  (he  ran<?om*d  captives  dwell } 
So  carols  one  \rho  cured  relates  his  wound; 
So  slaves  of  masters,  troops  of  battle  tell. 
As  I  my  che'?rfiil  liberty  resound. 
treed,  sea  »ind  burning  fire,  from  thy  controul. 
Prison,  wound,  war,  aod  tyrant  of  my  sotd. 

Remain  then,  faithless  friend,  thy  arts  to  try 
Oxl  such  as  court  aliernare  joy  and  pain; 

For  me,  I  d:ire  her  very  eye^  defy, 
I  scorn  the  amorous  snare,  the  pleasing  chain. 
That  held  enthraiPd  my  cheated  heart  so  lonpr; 
And  charm'd  my  erring  soul  unconscious  of  its  wrong: 

CoRYDOW.     (A  MoNobv.) 

[rVom  Mr.  Raymond's  Lifb  of  Thomas  Deri^ody.^ 

{Tn  thi6  Monody  the  author,  a  youth  of  tin  years  of  age,  bewails  the 
death  of  his  brother ;  who  died  of  the  small-pox,  an.  1785,  £tatis  ?•) 

WHAT  dire  misfortune  hovers  o'er  my  head  ? 
Why  hangs  the  salt  dew  on  my  aching  eye  ? 
Why  doth  my  bosom  pant,  so  sad,  so  sore. 
That  was  full  blithe  before  ? — 
Bitter  occasion  prompts  ih'  untimely  sigh ; 
Why  am  I  punFsh'd  thus,  ye  angels  !  why  ? 


A  shepherd  swain  like  me,  of  hjjmless  guise. 
Whose  sole  amusement  was  to  feed  his  kine. 
And  tune  his  oaien  pipe  the  livelong  day, 
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Conld  he.  in  aught  offend  th'avengjng  skies, 

Or  wake  the  red-wi;jgM  thunderbolt  divine  ? 

Ah  !  no :  of  simple  structure  was  his  lay ; 
'    Yet  unprofan'd  with  trick  of  city  art, 

Pure  from  the  head,  and  glowing  from  the  heart.-p- 

Thou  dear  memorial  of  a  brother's  love. 

Sweet  flute,  once  warbled  to  the  list'ning  grove, 

And  mastered  by  his  skilful  hand. 

How  shaUI  now  comtnand 

The  hidden  charms  that  lurk  within  thy  fh^met 

Or  tell  his  gentle  fame  ? 

Yet  will  1  hail,  unmeet,  his  star-crown'd  shade  j  ^ 

And  beck  his  rural  friends,  a  tuneful  throng, 

To  mend  the  uncouth  lay,  and  join  the  rising  song. 

Ah  !  I  remember  well  yon  oaken  arbour  gay. 
Where  frequent  at  the  purple  dawn  of  morn, 

Or  'neadi  the  beetling  brow  of  twilight  grey,  ^ 

We  sate,  like  roses  twam  upon  one  thorn. 
Telling  romantic  tales,  of  descant  quaint, 
Tintea  in  various  hues  with  fancy's  paint : 
And  I  would  hearken,  greedy  of  his  sound, 

Lapt  in  the  bosom  ol  soft  ecstacy, 

TiU,  lifting  mildly  high 
Her  modest  frontlet  from  the  clouds  around. 
Silence  beheld  us  bruise  the  closing  flow'rs^ 
Meanwhile  she'shed  her  pure  ambrosial  showVs. 

O  Shannon !  thy  embroidered  hxaks  can  tell 

How  oft  we  stimy'd  beside  thy  amber  wave. 
With  osier  rods  arcning  thy  wizard  stream. 
Or  weaving  garlands  tor  thy  liquid  brow. 
*  Ah  me  !  my  dearest  partner  seeks  the  grave ; 
The  ruthless  grave,  extinguisher  of  joy. 
Fond  Corydon,  scarce  ripen'd  into  boy. 
Where  shall  I  ever  find  thy  pleasing  peer  ? 

My  task  is  now  (ungrateful  task,  I  ween !) 
To  cull  the  choisest  ofiSpring  of  the  year, 
•With  myrtles  mix'd,  and  laurels  varni&h'd  bright ; 

And,  scattering  o'er  thy  hillock  green  ^ 

The  poor  metd,  greet  the  gloom  of  night. 

Ye  healing  Pow'rs,  that  range  the  velvet  mead, 
Exhaling  the  fresh  breeze  from  Zephyr^s  bow'ry 
Oh !  wh^re,  in  that  unhappy  hour. 

Where  did  you  fly  from  his  neglected  head  ? 

O  Health,  thou  mountam  maid  of  sprightliest  cheek. 

Ah  I  why  not  cool  his  forehead  meek  ? 

Why  not  in  his  blest  cause  thy  pow'r  di&playy 

And  chase  the  fell  disorder  far  away  i 
180S.  ^  tw 
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For  h6  crewhile,  most  lovely  6f  thy  titfin^  "' 

Wont  the  entangled  wood  to  trace, 
Would  Hear'the  jocund  horn,  and  join  the  chase  : 

Till  thou  reHnquish'dst  him  to  grief  and  pain, 
E'ert  hi  the  bloom  of  flourishing  age  ; 

And  Dea'th,  gpm  tyrant,  frotti  hjs  plague-drawn  car 
Espied  the  horrid  Fury'i;  j-uthless  rage. 

Then  wing'd  his  eboh  shaft,  and  stdpp'd  (he  ling'riDg  war. 

Yet  cease  to  weep,  ye  swains ;  for  if  no  cloud   . 
Of  thw.irting  influence  mar  my  keener  sight, 
I  mark'd  a.stran^er-^tar,  serenely  bright. 

Burst  from  the  dim  indosure  of  a  shrowd., 

*T  was  (Jorydon!  a  radiant  circlet  bound 

Hk  brow  of  meekness  5  and  the  silver  sound. 

Shook  from  his  lyre,  of  gratulations  loud. 

Smoothed  the  unruffled  raven-plume  of  Night. — 

Thus  chanted  the  rode  youth  his  pa'st*ral  strain. 
While  the  cold  earth  his  playmate's  bosom  press'd. 

And  now  the  sun,  slow  westing  to  the  main, 
Panted  to  give  his  weatied  coursers  rest ; 

The  azure  curtains  took  a  crimson  $tram, 
And  Thetis  shone,  in  golden  garment  drest. 

The  shephefd-minstrel  b<^  his  homeward  way. 

And  brush'd  the  dew-drops  from  the  glitt-ring  spray. 


The  Poet*s  Recantation. 
'    •  Addre^^ed  to  Mr.  Berwick. 
[From  the  Same.] 
«*  facit  recantatio  versum.*'* 

PUFPD  with  false hopesof  fame  and  bon6cir> 
My  muse  (the  Philistines  tipon  herl ), 
StilFin  her  own  bold  ipse  D'txit^ 
Erst  sent  mfe  out  a  true  Don  Quixote  1 
Despising  wealth,  conten^t,  and  pleasui^j 
For  authorship's  enchanted  treasure  : 
Nor  could'thcgT^at  Eliaa'sf  kindness 
Pttrge  ^Tvim  jiiy  eye  poetic  bliminess. 
At  last,  well  vers'd  Iti  cares  and  txDUble, 
*I  see  my  fotmer  folly  doable 
.  (As  (Edipas>  with  haggard  eyes^ 
'  Saw  double  suns  and  worlds ^rise  ;* 

■::J. r,;...     .   .  •- . 1-, —^ 1 / 

*  ^  Facit  indi^atlo  v^rsiuh."    HoU.  \  Cottatcte  oi  ISKoiFiu 
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B^  Virgil,  prince  of  epic  fellows. 
Is  pleas'd  in  kis  ninth  book  to  tell  us) ; 
And,  startled  at  my  faults  and  foibles, 
Firm  as  if  sworn  on  fifty  Bibles, 
X>eclare  eternal  hate,  and  lasting. 
To  lagging  rhymes  and  paper-wastingl 
Not  Brutus  did  so  much  determine 
To  hunt  from  Rome  the  royal  vermin. 
Thus  then,  in  a  most  furious  fashion, 
1  write  (not  read)  my  recantation. 

.    Imprimis  (pray  your  godship,  mind  me); 
Phoebus,  I  cast  thee  far  behind  me  ; 
And  all  thy  books,  facete  or  tragic, 
i  look  Upon  as  spells  or  magic. 

In  second  place,  I  do  combine 
Body  and  blood  against  the  Nine : 
Ill-nat}ir*d.  balla^-chantin?  slatterns ; 
That  spoiled  my  luck,  and  lost  my  patronsl 

,   Lastly,  cum  viy  et  corum  rege^ 
t  do,  my  reverend  sir,  engage  ye, 
To  view  a  quill  from  goose  or  sparrow 
As  if  it  was  a  Parthian  arrow, 
t)r  William  Tell's  unerring  dart. 
Directly  bouncing  to  my  heart. 
Neither  shall  ink  or  black  or  pallid, 

il  jw^tff,  to  make  your  trust  more  valid,} 
'or  me  in  cup  or  bottle  teem. 
No  more  than  Pluto's  Stygian  stream.- 
For  ink's,  I  find  by  disquisition. 
The  very  essence  of  perdition  ; 
The  gall  was  made  for  man's  undoing, 
And  signs  the  bond  *twixt  him  and  ruinJ 
And  iffsome  time  hence,  sorely  smit 
By  flashes  of  electric  wit, 
I  should,  in  deep-designing  malice. 

Deal  with  the  volume-Vending  tories  *, 
Mav  Scandal  plant  his  blackest  gallows, 
.    And  hang  me  in  his  attic  stories  j 
Where  the  grim-phyzM  Reviews  exhibit 
(Fell  vaticides !)  their  ruthless  gibbet. 


•  '  Tories*  is  here  used  merely  as  a  term  of  reproach,  in  which  sense  it  was  first 
^ven  to  the  political  pa^ty  now  bearing  this  appellation.    In  its  origin  it  is  appro- 
priate to  rbbbefs  or  freebooters;   being  derivea  from  the  native  Ir»h  toree,  or 
site  mt.* 
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Moreover,  mxy  the  prince  of  printing 
(You  well  may^ guess  him  by  my  hinting^ 
Roll  up  each  page  in  sulphur-pills  ; 
When  from  his  stately  chariot's  wheels. 
In  doctor's  semblance,  he  bestows   - 
Dtsea^  and  death  where'er  he  goes. 

Now,  having  madQ  tliis  adjuration^ 
I  find  there  is  some  sli'|^ht  occasion 
To  seek  some  other  method  (knowing 
The  mouth  must  still  be  kept  a-going) 
By  which,  in  lieu  of  rhymes  unjneasanty 

^  I  may  carouse  witli  Port  and  pheasant: 
While  at  my  door,  with  bat  in  hand. 
Vile  bards  (once  brothers)  shivering  stand; 
And,  cursing  me  (a  proud  Egyptian), 
Request  his  honour's  least  subscription. 
O  friend,  whose  goodness  plac'd  me  once. 
Above  the  sneer  of  every  dunce. 
Above  the  scorn  of  fools  well-drest. 
In  Hastings*  generous  bounty  blest ! 
Once  more  her  pitying  heart  assail 

^  With  youtliful  indiscretion's  tale  ; 
And  bid  above  the  viler  throng, 
A  princely  patron  grace  my  song. 

So  ends  recant :  by  marv'lous  carc^ 
I've  clench'd  it  with  a  poet's  pray'r  ;  . 
A  kind  of  anti-scribling  matin  .    , 

To  scare  th^  fiends  of  Greek  and  Latm:-^— 

.  From  notes  unpaid,  that  make  us  mourn  j 
'  From  Marshal  sea's  close-grated  bourn. 
From  whence  lio  debtor  can  return  ; 
From  teasing  countesses  with  letters. 
And  rash  intrusion  on  our  betters ; 
From  Cambrian  booksellers,  who. scrape  or 
Conceal  all  prolits  with  a  caper; 
From  shillings  scant,  that  often  send  us 
To  tasteless  lords ; — good  Lord,  defend  us ! 
But  if  it  be  thy  will  immortal) 
Let  Moira-house  extend  its  portal ; 
Forgivin^^  the  ill-fated  sinner, 
And  welcomi'  Dermody  to  dinner-: 
And  may  he  live  at  ease  again. 
Its  bard  for  ever  and — Amen. 


}; 
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Versus  wiiuen  hj  Mas,  Hutc  hinson. 

£In  the  small  Book  containing  her  own  Life,  and  mo5t  probably  com- 
posed by  her  during  her  l^sband's  retirement  from  public  business 
to  his  seat  at  Owthorpe,  about  the  year  1659.] 

AL  L  sorts  of  men  through  various  labours  presse 
To  the  same  end,  contented  quietnesse ;   , 
Great  princes  vex  their  labouring  thoughts  to  be 
Possest  of  an  unbounded  spveraignetie ; 
The  hardie  souldier  doth  all  toyles  susteine 
That  he  may  conquer  first,  and  after  raigne  { 
Th'  industrious  merchant  ploughs  the  angrie  seas 
That  he  may  brinp:  home  wealth,  and  live  at  ease, 
Which  hone  of  riicm  attaine  ;  for  sw<^':te  repose 
But  seldome  to  the  splendid  pallace  g»)es ; 
A  troope  of  restlesse  passions  wander  there, 
And  private  lives  are  only  free  from  care. 
Sleep  to  the  cottage  bringeth  happie  nights, 
.     3ut  to  the  court,  hung  round  witn  flaring  lights. 
Which  th'  office  of  the  vanisht  day  sapplie, 
His  image  only  comes  to  close  the  eie. 
But  gives  tile  troubled  mind  no  ease  of  care  j 
While  countrie  slumbers  undisturbed  are  j 
"Where,  if  the  active  fancie  dreamed  present, 
They  bring  no  horrors  to  the  innocent. 
Ambition  doth  incessantly  aspire, 
And  each  advance  leads  on  to  new  desire  $ 
Nor  yet  can  riches  av'rice  satisfie,  • 
For  want  and  wealth  together  multiplie : 
Nor  can  voluptuous  men  more  fuUnesse  find. 
For  enioy'd  pleasures  leave  their  stings  behind. 
He's  only  rich  who  knows  no  want ;  he  raignes 
Whose  will  no  severe  tiranny  constreins ; 
And  he  alone  possesseth  true  delight 
Whose  ^pojJejse  soule  no  guiltie  feares  affrigbtf 
This  freedome  in  the  countrie  life  is  found. 
Where  innocence  and  safe  delights  abound : 
Here  man 's  a  prince ;  his  si;biects  ne'er  repine 
When  on  his  back  their  wealthy  fleeces  sliine  : 
If  for  his  appetite  the  fattest  die. 
Those  who  survive  will  rayse  no  mutinie : 
His  table  is  with  home-gott  dainties  crown'd, 
With  friends,  not  flatterers,  encompast  round; 
No  spies  iwr  traitors  on  his  trencher  waite. 
Nor  IS  his  mirth  confin'd  to  rules  of  state  ; 
An  armed  guard  he  neitlier  hath  nor  need% 
Nor  fears  a  poyson'd  niorsell  when  he  fepJs; 

'^  3  Bright 
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Bright  constellations  hang  ahove  his  head. 
Beneath  his  feete  are  flourie  caq^tts  spred ; 
The  merrie  birds  "delight  him  with  their  song^ 
And  healthful!  ayre  his  happie  life  prolongs. 
Att  harvest  merrily  his  fiocks  he  sheares. 
And  in  cold  weather  their  warme  fleeces  wear^ ; 
Unto  his  ease  he  fashions  all  his  clothes ; 
His  cup  with  uninfected  liquor  flows : 

'^he  vulgar  breath  doth  not  his  thoughts  elate^ 
N6r  can  ne  be  o'erwhelmed  by  their  hate ; 
Yet,  if  ambitiously  he  seeks  for  fame, 
One  village  feast  shall  gaine  a  greater  name 
Then  his  who  weares  th'  impenall  diadem,        ' 
Whom  the  rude  multitude  doe  still  condemne. 
Sweete  ptace  and  ioy  his  blest  companions  are; 

"  Feare,  sorrow^  envie,  lust,  revenge,  and  care,* 
And  all  that  troope  which  breeqtlie  world's  offence. 
With  pomp  and  maicstie,  are  banisht  thence. 
What  court  then  can  such  libertie  afford  ? 
Or  where  is  man  soe  uncontroul'd  a  lord  i 


The  Eve  of  St.  Johk* 

[From  Mr.  Scott's  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces."] 

V 

THE  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  ro«e  with  day. 
He  spurred  his  <;ourser  on. 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way, 
That  leads  to  Brotlierstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew. 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate^jack*  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was  laced. 

And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore  ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe. 

Full  ten  pouud  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  returned  in  three  days  space. 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace, 

As  he  reached  his  rocky  tower. 


♦  The  plate-jack  is  coat  armour ;  the  vaunt-brace,  or  wam-brace,  annour  for  tte 
body;  the  sperthe,  a  battle-axe. 

'  '      •  • '  He 
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He  came  not  from  where. AncraiQ  Moor  • 

Ran  red  with  English  blood  i 
Where  tjie  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Bucdeucht 

'Gainst  keen  lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hacked  and  hewed. 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore  j 
His  axe  a'i^d  his  dagger  with  blood  embinied» 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  ChapeDag^e,  % 

He  held  him  close  and  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page. 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

«  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  fbot-page  ; 

Come  hither  to  my  wiee  j 
Though  thou  art  youne;,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

Come,  tell  me  aU  that  thou  iiast  seen. 
And  look  thou  tell  me  true  ! 
Since  I  from  Smaylbo'me  tower  havp  been. 
What  did  thy  lady  dor 

♦*  My  ladyi  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light,  , 

That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfold  ; 
For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 

Of  the  En^ish  fQementold.  , 

«<  The  bittern  clamoured  fro^n  the  moss,  '  . 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross. 

To  the  eiry  beacon  hill. 

<*  I  watched  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone  ; 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame ; 

It  burned  all  alone. 

<*  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight, 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came. 
And,  by  Mary's  might !  an  armed  knight 

Stood  by  the  lonwy  flame. 

<*  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew* the  blasts   . 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 


*  ?ce  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Ancram  Moor,  subjoined  to  the  ballad. 
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**  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  (adr, 

And  the  moantain  bla$t  was  still. 
As  again  I  watched  the  secret  pair, 

On  the  lonesome  beacon  hill. 

^  And  I  heard,  her  name  the  midnight  hoort 

And  name  this  holy  eye  ; 
And  say,  <  Come  thH  night  to  thy  lady's  bower  | 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  kave, 

^  *  He  lifts  his  spear  with  bold  Bnccleuch  ; 
His  lady  is  all  alone  ; 
The  door  she  Ul  undo  to  her  knight  so  true^ 
On  the  eve  of  good  Saint  John/ 

I,  t  I  cannot  come  ;  I  must  not  come  ; 
I  dare  not  c^me  to  thee ;  ' 

On  the  eve  of  Saint  John  I'  must  wander  alone ; 
In  thy  bower  1  may  not  be.' 

•«<  Now,  out  on  thee,  faint-hparted  knight ! 
Thou  should'st  not  say  me  nay  ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet. 
Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

.  **  *  And  I  '11  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder  shall  a5t  soaiid| 
And  rushes  shall  be  strewed  on  the  stair  ; 
So,  by  the  black  rood-stone*,  and  by  holy  Stl  John,. 
I  corjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there!* 

<«  *  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush  beneath  my  foot* 
And  the  warder  his  bu^le  should  not  blow. 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  m  the  chamber  to  the  east^ 
And  my  foot-step  he  would  know/ 

•*  *  O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  east ! 
For  to  Dry  burgh  f  the  way  he  has  ta'en; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass, 
For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne/  " 

"  He  turned  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frowned; 

Then  he  laughed  right  Sf  orniblly — 
*  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul  of  that  knight^ 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me. 


*  The  black  roo4  of  Mekose  wu  a  crucifis  of  black  marble,  and  of  ^perior 
sanctity. 

f  Diybureh  Abbey  is  beautifuIJy  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  After  itf 
£lsohJtioD)  It  became  the  property  of  the  HalliburtoDs  of  Newmains,  and  is  now  the 
seat  of  the>right  honourable  the  earl  of  Buchan.  It  b^onged  to  the  order  of  Prcmon- 
stratenMs. 

•At 
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i  . 

*«  ^  At  tljfi  lone  midnight  honr,  when  bad  spirits  h;ive  pow«> 
lu  thy  chamber  will  I  be/ — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  ^ady  Jeft  alone, 
And  no  more  did  I  see." — 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  diat  bold  Baron's  brow. 

From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high  ; 
^*  Now,  tell  me  the  me!n  of  the  Tcnight  thou  hast  seen^ 
"For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die !" 

f*  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  re'd  light : . 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue  j 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  Sranch  of  the  yew.*' 

**  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thon  L'ttle  footrpage, 

LiOud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  I 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in.  the  ttiould^ 

All  under  the  Eildon-treeV* 

**  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord  J 

For  I  heard  her  namd  his  name  ^ 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  cajled  the  knight, 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." 

f*  The  bold  Baroii*s  brow  then  changed,  I  trow. 

From  high  blood-red  to  palcr- 
The  grave  is  deep  and  dark — and  the  corpse  Is  stiff  and  statk^-^ 

So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

M  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 
,    And  Eildon  sloped  to  the  plain. 
Full  threp  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  &e. 
That  gay  gallant  was  slain* 

f*  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight^ 

And  the  vild  winds  drowned  die  name ; 
For  the  Dryburgh  bells  rin^,  and  the  white  monks  do  siagf 

For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame !" 

^e  passed  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  (ower  ^rate. 

And  he  njojjnted  the  narrow  stair. 
To  the  barttzan  seat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her  wai^ 

He  found  his  lady  fair. 


*£Udoiiis  a  high  hill,  terminating  in  three  conical  summits,  iilTmediately  abcr/e 
the  town  of  Mebose,  where  are  the  admired  ruins  of  a  magnificent  monastery.    £il- 
Jon-tre^  is  said  to  be  the  spot  whsre  Thomas  the  Rhymer  uttered  hi?  prophecies.        ^ 
V  Thmt 
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T^iat  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood ;  >■ 

Looked  over  hill  and  dale  ; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  floods  and  Mertoun's*  wood, 

And  all  down  Tivtotdale.  i 

••  Now  hail,  now  haiU  thou  lady  bright!" ' 

"  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true  I 
What  news,  what  news  from  Ancram  fight  ? 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ?" 

'*,  The  Ancram  Moor  is,  red  with  gore,  ' 

,  For  many  a  soptliem  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evennore, 
To  watch  our  beacons  well.'* 

Hie  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said ; 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word : 
Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair, 

.And  so  did  her  moody  lord, 

|n  sleep  the  lady  moum'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and  tum'd^ 

And- oft  to  himself  he  said-- 
•*  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  hU  bloody  gr^ve  is  de^p^-m 

It  cannot  give  up  the  dpaid  !'* 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matinrbelli 

The  night  was  well  nigh  done. 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  uiat  Baron  fell, 

On  the  eve  of  good  ^t  John, 

The  lady  looked  through  the  chamber  fair. 

By  the  light  of  a/dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  tbete— i 

Sir/Richard  of  Coldinghame ! 

**  Alas  !  away,  away!*^  she  cried, 

"  ^or  the  holy  Virgin's  sake! '^ 
"'Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side  j 

But,  lady,  he  ^ill  pot  awake. 

**  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  Bights  thr^. 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  s^d  for  me. 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

"  By  the  Baron's  bfand,  near  Tweed's  fair  strand. 

Most  foully  slain  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon*s  height. 

For  a  space  is  doomed  to  dwell. 


*  Mertoun  is  the  beautiful  seat  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden. 
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p  At  oar  trysdng-place  *,  for  a  certain  space» 

t  must  wander  to  and  ifro  ;  \^ 

Put  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to.  thy  bower^ 

Had'st  thou  not  tonjured  me  so.'^ 

Love  mastered  fear— her  brow  she  crossed ; 

"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ?  ,^        ' 

And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ?"— : 

The  Vision  shood  his  head !  . 

«*  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe  : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  ahove, 

This  awful  sign  receive," 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam  i 

His  right  u^n  her  hand : 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  it  scorched  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four. 

Remains  on  that  board  impressed ;  » 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 

A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  Nun  in  Dryburgh  bower. 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun : 
There  is  a  ^onk  in  Melrose  tower. 

He  speaketli  word  to  none. 

That  Nun,  who  ne'eir  beholds  the  day. 

That  Monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 
That  Nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay. 

The  Monk  the  bold  Baron.      ' 


The  Birds  of  Scotland. 
[Froni  Mr.  Grahame*s  Poems-] 

HOW  sweet  the  first  sound  of  the  cuckoo's  note  !— 
Whence  is  the  magic  pleasure  of  the  sound  ? 
How  do  we  long  recal  the  very  tree. 
Or  bush,  near  wnich  we  stood,  when  on  the  ear. 
The  unexpected  note,  cucioo  I  again. 
And  yet  again,  came  down  the  budding  vale  ? 
It  is  the  voice  of  spring  among  the  trees ; 
It  tells  of  lengthening  days,  of  coming  blooms ; 
It  is  the  symphony  of  many  a  song. 

♦  Trystinff'placp-^]2ice  of  rendezvous. 

•  It 
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Baty  there,  the  stfaAger  flies  close  to  the  gFound| 
With  h^Lwklike  pinion,  of  a  leaden  blue. 
Poor  wan4erer  1  from  hedge  to  hedge  she  Hies, 
And  trusts  her  offsprifig  to  another's  care : 
The  sooty-plum' d  hedge-sparrow  frequent  acts 
The  foster-mother,  warming  into  life 
The  youngling,  destined  to  supplant  her  own. 
Meanwhile,  the  cuckoo  sings  her  idle  song. 
Monotonous,  yet  sweet,'  now  here,  now  there,    • 
Herself  but  rarely  seen }  nor  does  sjie  cease 
Her  changeless  note,  until  the  broom,  full  blown. 
Give  warning,  that  her  tin^e  for  flight  is  come. 
^Thus,  ever  journeying  on,  from  land  to  land. 
She,  sole  ot  all  the  innumerous  feathered  tribes, 
passes  a  stninger'^  life,  without  a  home. 

Home  I  word  delightful  to  the  heart  of  man. 
And  bird,  and  beast ! — small  word,  yet  not  the  lefS 

Significant : — Comprising  ail !  I 

Whatever  to  aflfection  is  most  dear^  *       i 

Is  all  included  in  that  little  word,-r-  i 

Wife,  children,  father,  mother,  brother,  friend. 
At  mention  of  that  word,  the  seaman,  clinging 
Upon  the  dipping  yai-d-arm,  sees  afar 
•  The  twinkling  iire,  round  which  his  children  cow'r. 
And  speak  ot  him,  counting  the  months,  s^nd  weeks, 
That  must  pass  dreary  o'er,  ere  bp  return, 
He  sighs  to  view  the  sea-bird's  rapid  wing.       ^ 

O^  had  I  but  the  envied  power  to  chuse 

My  home,  no  sound  of  city  bell  should  reach 

My  ear ;  not  even  the  cannon's  thundering  roar. 

Far  in  a  vale,  be  there  my  low  abode, 
•    Embowered  in  woods  where  many  a  songster  chaunts.     ' 

And  let  me  now  indulge  the  airy  dream  *! 

A  bow-shot  off  in  front  a  river  flows, 
•     That,  durinfij  summer  drought,  shallow  and  clear, 

Chides  With' its  pebbly  bed,  and,  murmuring, 

Invites  forgetfulness  f  half  hid  it  flows. 

Now  between  rocks,  now  through  a  bush-girt  glad«, 

Now  sleeping  in  a  pool,  that  layes  the  roots 

Of  overhanging  trees,  whose  drooping  baughs 

Dip  midway  over  in  the  darkened  stream  ; 

While  ever  and  anon,  upon  the  breeze. 

The  dash  of  distant' waterfall  is  borne.  .  • 

A  range  of  hills,  with  craggy  summits  crowned. 

And  furrowed  deep,  w^th  many  a  bosky  cleugb. 

Wards  off  the  northern  blast :  'lliere  skims  the  hawk 

Forth  from  her  cliff,  eyeing  die  furzy  j«lope 

^bat  joins  the  mountain  to  die  smiling  vale. 

;  Throjugh 
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Through  all  the  woods  the  hblly  evergreen, 
And  laurel's  softer  leaf,  and  ilried  thorn, 
Lend  winter  shelter  to  die  shivering  wing. 
No  grayelled  paths,  pared  from  the'smooth-shaVed  tilrfi 
Wind  through  these  woods  ;  the  simple  unmade  road,      * 
Marked  with  the  frequent  hoof  of  sheep  or  kine. 
Or  rustic's  studded  shoe,  1  love  to  tread. 
'  No  threatening  board  forewarns  the  home^vard  bind^  • 
Of  man-traps,  or  of  law's  more  dreaded  gripe* 
Pleasant  to  see  the  labourer  homeward  hie 
Light-hearted,  as  he  thinks  his  hastening  steps 
Wul  soon  be  welcomed  by  his  children's  smile  ! 
Pleasant  to  see  the  milkmaid's  blythesome  Ipok, 
As  to  the  trysiing  thorn  she  gaily  trips,  ' 
With  steps  that  scarcely  feel  the  elastic  ground  I 
Nor  be  the  lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor      - 
Thrust  to  a  distance,  as  unseemly  sights. ' 
Curse  on  the  heartless  taste  that,  proud,  exclaims, 
**  JErase  the  hamlet,  s^veep  the  cottage  off ; 
Remove  each  stone,  and  only  leave  behind 
The  trees  that  once  embowered  the  wretched  huts. 
What  though  the  inmates  old,  who.  hoped  to  end" 
Their  days  below  these  trees,  must  seek  a  home. 
Far  from  their  native  fields,  far  from  the  graves 
In  which  their  fathers  lie, — ^to  city  lanes. 
Darksome  and  close,  exiled  ?  It  must  be  s6  ; 
The  witie-extending  lawn  would  else  be  marred,     - 
By  objects  so  incongruous."     Barbarous  taste ! 
Stupidity  intense !  Yon  straw-roofed  cot. 
Seen  through  the  elms,  it  is  a  lovely  sight ! 
That  scattered  hamlet,  with  its  burn-side  gr^en. 
On  which  the  thrifty  housewife  spreads  her  yarn, 
Or  half-bleached  web,  while  children  busy  play, 
And  paddle  in  tlie  stream, — for  every  heart. 
Untainted  by  pedantic  rules,  hath  charms. 

I  love  the  neighbourhood  of  man  and  beast.: 
I  would  not  place  my  stable  out  of  sight. 
No ;  close  behind  my  dwelling,  it  should  form 
A  fence,  on  one  side,  to  my  garden  plat. 
What  beauty  equals  shelter,  in  a  clime 
Where  wintry  blasts  with  summer  breezes  blend. 
Chilling  the  day  \  How  pleasant 't  is  to  hear 
December's  winds,  amid  surrounding  trees. 
Raging  aloud !  how  grateful 't  is  to  wake, 
While  raves  the  midnight  storm,  and  hear  the  sound 
Of  busy  grinders  at  the  well-filled  rack  ; 
Or  flapping  wing,  and  crow  of  chanticleer. 
Long  ere  the  lingering  mom ;  of  bouncing  flails,     . 
.That  tell  the  dawn  is  near  I  Pleasant  the  path 

Br 
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B;^  sunny  garden-wall,  when  3(11  the  ^elds 
Are  chill  and  comfortless ;  or  barn-yard  snugy 
Where  flocking  birds,  of  various  plume,  and  chi^p 
Discordant,  cluster  bn  the  leaning  stack,   ,    - 
From  whence  the  thfesher  draws  the  rustling  sheiaives^ 

O,  Nature  !  all.thy  seasons  please  the  eyift 
Of  him  who  sees  a  Deity  in  all. 
It  is  His  presence  that  diffuses  charms   , 
Unspeakable,  o'er  mountain,  wood,  and  stream. 
To  think  that  He,  who  hears  the  heavenly  choi]^^' 
Hearken<:  complacent  to  the  woodland  song ; 
To  think  that  lie,  who  rolls  yon  solar  sphere,' 
Uplifts  the  warbling  songster  to  the  sky- ; 
To  mark  His  presence  in  the  mighty  bow,' 
That  spans  the  clouds,  as  in  the  tints  minute 
Of  humblest  flower ;  to  hear  His  awful  voice 
In  thunder  speak,  and  ^-hisper  in  the  gale  ; 
To  know,  and  fe^  His  care  for  all  that  lives ;— ' 
'T  is  this  that  makes  the.bar^en  waste  appear 
A  fruitful  field,  each  grove  a  paradise^ 
Yes  !  place  me  *mid  far  stretching  woodless  wildsi 
Where  no  sweet  song  is  heard ;  the  heatlvbell  there 
Would  soothe  my  weary  sight,  and  tell  of  Thee  l 
There  would  my  gratefully  uplifted  eye 
Survey  the  heavenly  vault,  by  day,— -by  night. 
When  glows  the  firmament  from  pole  to  pole  j 
There  would  my  overflowing  heart  exclaim,      • 
i^b£  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  the  Jjord^ 
Thejirmament  shews  forth  his  handy  work  / 

Less  loud,  but  not  lete  clear.  His  humbler  works 
Proclaim  His  power  \  the  swallow  knows  her  time; 
And,  on  the  vernal  breezes,  wings  her  way. 
O'er  mountain,  plain,  and  far-extending  seas, 
From  Afric's  torrid  sands  to  Britain's  shore. 
Before  the  cuckoo's  note,  she,  twittering,  gay,    • 
Skims  o'er  the  brook,  or  skiffs  the  greenwood  tops; 
When  dance  themidgy  clouds  in  warping  maze 
Confused  {  'tis  thus,  by  her,  the  air  is  swept 
Of  insect  myriads,  that  would  else  infest 
The  greenwood  walk,  blighting  each  rui*al  Joy  i 
For  this, — if  pity  plead  in  vain — O,  spa^e 
Her  clay-built  home  !  Her  all,  her  you{ig,  she  tnist^ 
Trusts  to  the  power  of  man  :  fearful,  herself 
8he  never  trusts ;  free,  the  long  summei'  mom. 
She,  at  his  window,  hails  the  rising  sim.-^— 
Twice  seven  days  she  broods ;  then  on  the  wingy 
From  mom  to  dewy  eve,  unceasing  plies. 
Save  when  she  feedfi  or  cherishes  her  young  \ 

And 
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And  oft  she  *s  se^  4»^eath-her  little  pordi^ 
Clinging  supine^  to^ul  the  air-gleanedfood,  '  ^ 

From  her  the  htii^tklman  the  conririg  shower  •      .       ■• 
Foretells :  Along  the  mead  closely  she  skiffs. 
Or  o'ef  Ae  stteamlit  ^ioo«t  she  slclmsi  so  fleit-,,f'  '^''  ' 
That,  from  her  d^pteg*>^inp,  the  wavy  <:ittclet3    • 
Spr^d  to  the  shbre  s-thin  foil  the  sitigle  dropsy  ' 
Prelusive  of  the  rfiower:  '   •         . 

•»'    The  MARTINS,  tOOy  "' 

The  dwellers  m  the  hiitted' castle  wall. 

When  low'i's  tho  sky  ^  flight  less  lofty  wheel. 

Presageful  of  the  thunder  peal,  when  deep  . 

A  boding  silence  broods  o'er  all  the  vale. 

From  airy  altitudes  they  stoop,  and  fly    • 

Swiftly,  with  shrillest  scream,  round  and  around 

The  rugged  battlements  ;  or  fleetly  dart 

Through  loopholes,  whence  the  shaft  wats  wdnt  to  glance  5. 

Or  thrid  the  window  of  the  lofty,  bower, 

Where  hapless  roptlty,  with  care-closed  'eyes', 

Woo*d  sleep  in  vain,  forebodinc;  what  befeLrr- 

The  loss  of  friends,  of  •couritTy,lreedom,  lifei 

Long*ere  thfe  tvintrt  grists,  with  chilly  iweep. 
Sigh  through  the  leafless  groves,  the  swallow  tribes^ 
Heaven-warned,  in  airy  bcvie$  congregate, 
Or  clustering  "sit,  as  if  in  deep  consult 
What  time  to  launch ;  but,  *  lingering,  they  wait 
Until  the  feeble  of  the  latest  broods 
Have  gathered  strength,  the  sea^ward  path  to  brave* 
At  last  the  farewell  twitter  spreading  sounds  ; 
Aloft  they  fly,  and  melt  in  distant  air. 
Far  o'er  the  British  sea,  in  westering  course',  <  i 

O'er  the  Biscavan  inountain*waves  tney  glide,: 
Then  o'er  Ibemh  plains,  through  fieltis  of  air, 
Perfumed  by  orchard  groves,  where  lowly  bends 
The  orange  bough  beneath  its  juicy  load. 
Thence  over  Calpe's  thunder-snielded  rock 
They  stretch  their  conrss  to  Mauritania's  plains. 

There  are  who  doubt  this  migratory  flight* 
But  wherefore,  from  the  distance  of  tlie  way, 
Should  wonder  verge  on  disbeKcf, — ^the  bulk 
So  small,  the  buoyant  wing  so  large  and  strong  I 

Behold  the  corn-'craik  }  she,  too,  wings  her  way 
To  other  lands  :  ne'er  is  she  found  immersed 
In  lakes,  or  buried  torpid  in  the  sand, 
^Though  weak  her  wing  contrasted  with  her  bulk* 
Seld^  she  rises  from  the  grassy  field. 

And 
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And  never  till  compelle4 ;  suidi  wfaett  j^rsused^' 
Willi  feet  suspended,  awkwarictty  $b«  /lies  $ 
Her  flight  a  ridge-breadth  :  suddenly  she  drops> 
Andy  nimiingy  litilleladfls  ^t  foQowJ^  fbot»    > 

Poor  bird>  though  harsh  thy  note,  I  love  it  weU  I 
It  tells  of  summer  eves,  xnild.aod  sefene^  i 
When  through  the  gras8>  wal$t.-dteepi  I  wont  to  wade 
In  fruitless  cnace  of  thee  ;  now  h^re,  now  there> 
Thy  desultory  :caU.    Ofi  doe$Jhy  call 
The  midnight  silence  break ;  oft;,  ere*  the  dawn, 
It  wakes  the  slumbering,  lark  ;  he  upward  wmgs 
His  misty  way,  aud>  viewless,  sings  liad  soi^rs* 


A  Poetical  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Lord  Nelsok  5  *•" 
Inscribed,  to  the  Honourable  Charles  Grey. 

[By  Mr*  PEacxvALSrocKDALi.J 

NELSON,  with  all  the  patrlot^s  ardour-fired. 
Like  our  great  Wolfe,  in  \nctory*&  arms  expired. 
Triumphant  Calpe,  on  the  hostile  shore. 
Heard  the  last  thunder  of  his  cannon  roar ; 
Firm  as  our  hero,  witli  a  proud  disdain. 
It  claimed  our  ^npire  o'er  the  land,  and  main. 

Oft  had  he  suficred  for  his  counti^'s  good  ; 
His  laurels  oft  took  vigour  from  his  blood ;  ' 

Where'er  our  fleers  unniriedlheir  prosperous  sail% 
His  glory  flew  with  as  propitious  gales. 

May  thy  tllusttious  deeds,  in  History's  pagdy 
With  dignity  be  told,  to  every  age ;  . 

May,  to  pi^stfnt  thee  to  admiring  eyes, 
A  Dionysius,  or  a  Livy  rise ! . 

Shall  feeWe  age.cndeavour  to  diTOVpforth 
Some  strong  ideas,  to  express  thy  worth  ? 

•      Though  long  the  British  flag  hath  fule^  the  sea^ 
Its  bravest  heroes  were  excelled  by  thee ; 
The  shades  of  Hawke,  and  of  \Boscawen  shine 
With  fainter  glories,  wheti  compared  with  thine* 
Tiis  praise  to  a  new  height  exalts  thy  name  ; . 
Thusy  on  the  iummfi  placed^  of  faumaa  fame. 
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Of  the  Year  1 806. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BIBLICAL  AMD  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comfrisinf  BiUical  Criimsm  i   licptagUMt  tSriSasm  ;    Sacred  Morals  f 
Sirmattt\  Singk  Strmons  j  Contnt^msM  Divhnty. 


THE  only  biblicaT^version  iStax. 
has  made  its  appearance  with* 
in  the  tange  of  our  present  fimits 
is  <•  The  Apocalypse  or  Revelation 
of  Sl  John,  translated ;  with  Notes 
cntica!  and  explanatory ;  by  John 
Chappel  Woedhouse»  M.  A.  Arch- 
deacon of  Salop.  8vo,*^  This  ver- 
sion  is  introduced  by  onr  author's 
Disserution  on  the  t)ivine  Origin 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  pub* 
Ixshed  about  four  years  ago,  in  re- 
pW  to  the  objections  of  professor 
Mtchaelis;  and  which,  having  then 
cursorily  noticed,  we  shall  have  the 
less  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  at 

f>resent.  With  reeard  to  the  trans- 
ation»  we  can  truly  affirm  that  it  is 
faithfully  and  most  cortectlv  ex- 
ecuted ;  in  reality,  we  had  almost 
said  it  is  executed  somewhat  too 
faithfully ;  for,  while  in  «very  Ian* 
gu^  there  is  an  idiom  and  gram* 
matical  construction  characteristic 
6f  itself,  and  incajiable,  without 
great  utocouthiiess  and  violence,  of 
Eeing  ektended  to  any  other,  there 
is  a  constant  endeavour,  in  U)e  ver- 
sion before  us,  to  ^ve,  not  only 
the  minetest  phrasuigs,  but  the 
1806. 


t^hole  series  of  the  accidence  and 
syntax  of  the  original,  without  the 
omission  of  scarcely  a  single  par- 
ticle or  government ;  Vhence  the 
greater  number  of  the  page& 
are  so  loaded  with  Grecisms, 
as  not  only  to  esdiibit  considerable 
inelegance,  but,  in  many  instances^ 
to  be  altogether  unintelligible  to  the 
mere  English  reader.  The  ar- 
rangement is  in  three  columns ;  the 
middle  consisting  of  Griesbach*s 
text,  which  if  thkt  our  author  has ' 
chosen  as  his  standard ;  the  new 
version  occupying  the  one  side  of 
it,  and  the  common  English  lection 
the  other.  With  the  latter  we 
might  certainlv  have  dispensed,  if 
not  with  the  tormet ;  for  we  are 
confident  thete  i$  nyt  a  single 
house  into  which  the  present  ver- 
sion will  evef  enter,  that  will  be 
found  destitute  of  the  vernacular 
text  \  and  to  ug  on  to  an  original 
work,  a  work  t&t  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  etery  one,  is  rather  to 
evince  a  specimen  of  the  art  of 
book*making  than  the  art  of  criti- 
cism. The  explanatorv  notes  are 
numerous,  well  a]^plietl,  and  "for 
T  the 
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the  most  part  satisfkctofy.  The 
btroductoxy  dissertationt  as.  we 
bftve  just  ohserved,  has  ab«ady 
tDacte  hf  appeanmce  in  a  detadied 
form;  die  object  of  which  is  to 
give  a  new  and  different  inteme- 
tltion  vof  this  mystical  book  from 
any  that  has  hitherto  been  adran^ 
ced-;  as  aLo  to  inquire  into  its 
genuineness,  and  to  ^dicate  its 
author*  'Respecting  tbeApoca- 
lypse  there  are  three  important 
questionii  which,  to  this  honr^  re- 
main in  a  greater  or  less  degree  un- 
<leddedy  notwithstanding  all  the. 
aicempu  that-  have  been' made  to 
aettle  them  in  a  satisfactory  and  iin 
conQioTflrtible  manner.  Tlie>  first 
iSy'at  what  period  •  was  it  written  ? 
the  second,  who  was  its  andiori 
and  the  third,  to  what  era  do  its 
^rcyhecfes  apply?  l-n  regard  to 
d)e  first  qtiestion,  however,  if  we 
cannot  answer  it  definitively,  we 
can  at  least  make  a  pretty  near  ap« 
proach  Cowards  such  adesideratum : 
hM-  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  ex- 
istence in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  epoch,  from  the  coii- 
current  testimony  of  not  less  than 
twelve  of  >the  fathers  of  that  period, 
who  ave  here  produced  as  actually 
quoting  or  reftrringto  it,  of  whom 
it  may  be  stiffi^i^Bt  to  mention 
Irenaru6,-Athena£:oras,  and  Origen* 
Tlie-  name,  of  the  author  is  John; 
but'  whether  the  evangelist,  or  a 
.  tuttne-sake  of  the  evangelist,  is  a 
£Oint  which  admitk  of  much  doubt, 
'There  is  a  single  passage  in  £usq- 
fiius,  H*  E.  ill.  18,  which  has  ge- 
nerally been  appealed  to  in  proof 
of -its  having  been  the  production 
c£  -the  evai^elist,  .'and. written  to« 
^1/^x4$  the  dose  of  tbei^igubf  Do- 
ly^daiH'  hi  which  caserne  evan- 
gelist most  have  been  between 
ninety  and  a  hundred  fears  old; 
t>uC'UnibTtunatdy  thispdssa^  is 
capable^  of  another  iniei^tetatioa  i 


while  in  odicr  paiUof  his  wrftmgs 
Eatebiiis  himself  afqaeua  to  have 
been  undecided  apcnaitfaesabjoct^ 
and  in  regard  to  theyemnineoess 
of  the  book  (of  .whsdi  then  oonld 
be  no  doubt  had  icpipceedad  de- 
moaitrably  ^OD  the  peft  of  St. 
John  ),  he  represents  the  autter  as  a 
controverted-  rtbaxti  aixi  ffrtanisest 
what  uahappihr  l^g  never  perfiamt* 
ed,  further  inmrmatidn.^  mbmk  it 
shall  be  settled  bydie  testznuaijr  of 
the<  antients.''     ^Hiere  are  faance 
some  doubts  whether  the  Apoc^ 
lypse  were  admitted  in;  fifaeaeooiid 
and  beginning  of  die  thiiid  ceotmy 
of  the  cfan»£  into    the  c]»a  cf 
books,  tamed  ifusyofeaj^^eti-^bom 
universally  read  aad  admitted  to 
be  genuine^  or  txaasfenad:  m'ehe 
voSoi,  the  spiiri0iis:^ca^oife7)))ml««*> 
dK>8e.  whose  aatlftadUaty  or  divine 
inspiradon/was  iacapdile'^.  proof, 
bia  whibh:tziight  br-aefuBy  per- 
used^ as. -isontaisifi^  pions   seati- 
mrnts'  andiapodtolicat    doctrines. 
Yet,  as  bv.man^t  and  perhaps  by 
most  of  die  Christi^in  fisthets  of  die 
ages  immediately  subsequent^  sc^ 
vera!  of  the  books  deoominaeed 
by    Eusebius  vofe(  or  apocryphal 
(which  included    the^  Kpisrles  of 
James   and  Jude,  the  second  of 
Feter,  the  second    and  durd   of 
.  John,  the  Acts  of  Faul,  the  Shep- 
,  herd  of  Hermasy  the  Episde  of 
Barnabas    and     lAe.    Ijudcntes 
{AiSax<bu}  oE  the. Apostles,)  arere 
admits  and  appealed  |o  as  an* 
thentie,  it  cannot  be  wondeied.at 
that  no  question  couldbe  cntei tain« 
ed  of  •  the  propriety  of  4«gaidiBg 
the  Apocalypse  lathe  saM^charac- 
tor  ^>  more  especntiy  as  ^seJans 
'  l^ariselHsibtwithstandii^iBS'doabtSy 
•  was  ineliaed  to  enter  th^  booJr&Bm 
'  she  -first  intot;  die.  ehiss  cC  the 
£iboXoy9SfAS90i^  aiQiw^  int&'the!limr 
Oriistsaries  of  dbe   Krangrfitty:the 
£^plsdts  of:  Sc  BariTi^;^-  fast 
jEfiistle 
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|!pifde  of  Johxi;  ind  the  first  of 
Peter:— w  t^virtus  roLKTsivf  says  he, 

Hence  the  church  is  perfectly  Jus^ 
tified  in  continuing  it  in  its  eanoit; 
and  our  ezpcisitors  in  ei^deiavouring 
to  decipher  and  interpret  its  mean* 
ing.  ,    , 

.  The  mofit  difficult  qtiestkiii  of  all 
is»  to  what  epoch  does  the  Apoca- 
lypse immediately  apply » and  what 
are  the  erents  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
dict ?  That  the  chain  of  these 
events  has  eommencedf  is  doubted  by 
no  one  who  adniits  its  ditine  inspi- 
ration ;  the  only  object  of  dispute 
being,  whether  they  be  wholly  ac- 
complished, or  merely  in  a  train  of 
fulfilment;  whether  the '^<  things 
yhich.  must  com6  to  pass  in,a  short 
time/'  fhe  expressions  ^  I  come 
quickly/'  and  ^the  time  f  of  ac- 
complishment) is  at  hand»'  rrfor 
to  the  dcKiline  and  fall>Df  the  Ro- 
inan  empire,  and  the, general  pnv: 
pagatibn  and  triumph  of  the  go^ 
spel  at  the  period  ih  question :  at 
whether,,  independently  of  this,  as 
an  individual  series  of  facts»  they 
toibrace  ahtp  such  additional  series 
as  the  origin  of  Mqhammedismi 
the  origin  and  downfall  of  Popery, 
the  French  revolution,  and  other 
events  of  the  present  dajr,'  together 
with  the  find  restoration  m  the 
Jews  i  Upon,  all  these  subjects  so 
Various  have,  been  the  opinion^  ad- 
vanced, aii4  so  plausibly  and  with 
such  opposite-argument  supported, 
that  yre  conffss.ouic^ves  to  be  to- 
tally incapable  of  forming  a  deci- 
sion* All  we  know  ^d  aS  we  fciel 
1^  that^afi  Well  in  the  imagery  as  in 
the  spirit,  there  is  a  solemn  awe 
^d  grandeur  which  haye  never 
been.  sur^.ssed,  perhaps  n^ver 
^ualled».  m  any  production,  whe- 
ther sacreii  or  profane,  and  which 
Mein  bes^  to  be  exemplified  by  siipr 
posin||an  union  of.  the  sublimity  of 


Isaiah  with  the  mrstieal  majesty 
and  magnifioenceofEsekiel.  Hie 
thec»*y  .before  us  extends*  the  chaiil 
of  predictions  in  the  Apbc^vpiie 
to  the  entire  htstoiy  of  tk^  (Aai» 
tian  church*  Our  aCithoT  ooaceives 
the  first  threexhapters' to  relate  to 
tibe  state  of  the  gospel  -  hk  Asia» 
about  the  time  of  the  pubUcation 
of  the  boo4c,  and  this  part  of  his 
arrangement  hedenomifiater«i  Art* 
The  tour  etisumg  i:hapteisi  he  up- 
plies  to  the  subseqoent  jepocbs  of 
the  church,  which  he  tfxtends  to  its 
final  consummation;  and  thisdO''' 
partnwnt  he  entitles  d  fuXXei  ymm^* 
ieu.  These  fbnr  chapters,  and  the 
Events  they  f>ret6gure^  fill  up  die 
imagery  of  tne  fitst  six  seals*  The 
successive  soanding.of  the  tnimpeth 
andeffustoufronitne  vials,  whicb 
follow,  progftssivelyi  are  -merely 
aiililiary  scenes,  and  repeat  in  mi-* 
nuter  detail  S|mie  of  the  more  im<» 
porunt  transactions^  wfiicb  ^tre  but 
rapidly  glanced  at  in  tbej^rior  «nd 
more  general  sketch.  Here,-  as  ta 
piost  other  theories*  the  great  Ba- 
bylon is  the  usurpation  of  the  Vati-- 
can,  whose  falli  as  usual,  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  typified  by  the^aptivity 
of  the  great  dragon  ;  immediately 
alter  which  oursmtbor  commence^s 
his  Millennium.  Yet^  oontrary  to 
tli^  bulk  of  our  interpreters^  he 
supposes  an6|:her  apo^ta&y,  and  o^ 
a^  peculiar  kind,  after  the  epoch  of 
the  Millennium,  in  which  the  ^ene- 
mies of  the  dmrch  are  to  be-  incsd- 
culably  numerous  and  formidable. 
^IJpon  this  epoch,  howeyer,  he 
spooks  with  some  hesitation;  yet 
he  describes^it.as  the  last  pQweiful 
ffibrt  of  Satan  against  the  churcfat 
and  the  prelude  to  his^^rWiili- 
prispnment.  The  general  jqd^e- 
rntql  succeeds,  and  the.  subliine 
my  thos  doses  with  the  appropriate^ 
rei^ard  of  the  good,  and  punish* 
noent  of  the  wicked. 

re  Wo 
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' '  We  have  dwek  the  longer  upon 
thissubject^  because  it  seems  to  have 
been, the  favourite  and  leading  pur* 
suit  of  our  biblical  critics  thi^gh- 
out  tlie  whole  of  the  year  before  us; 
and  because  not  kss  than  eight  or 
ten  other   publieatlons   upon  the 
same  point  have  actually  issued 
from  tne  press.    Of  these  the  chief 
are  Mr.  Paber*s  **  Dissertation  on' 
the  Prophecies  that  have  been  fut« 
fiUed)  ate  now  fulfillmg'»  or  will 
hereafter  b#  fulfilled,  relative  to  the 
great   IMod  of  Twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  Years,  4kc.**  in  two  vo- 
lumes, Svo;  Mr.Whitaker's  '<  Let- 
ter-- ^occasioned  by  some  Passages 
in  tht  Rev.  G.  8.  Faber^s  Dissertafi 
tion  on  ihe  Prophecies  ^^'  Mr.  Fa* 
ber*s  **  S«nM>iement«-*-conta}nmg  a 
full  Reply  tothe— Rev.£.W.Wht. 
taker  -,"  Mn  Butt's  <•  Revelation  of 
fit.  Jdlin,  compi^fed  with  itself  and 
the  rM  of  Scripture  t*'  Mr.  Rett's 
new  edkkm  of  his   »  Historv  the 
Interpreter  ^f-  Pf^phecy,  wiA  ad«. 
dtU^hial  Notes  f'  aikl  Mt.  Bicheno^l 
**  DiHtiny  of  the  German  Empire ; 
or  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  'Apo« 
calyptic  Dragon,  stud  the  MiUen- 
nary  States"    Upon  tibese  we  shall 
otfw  a  few  words ;  nor  need  they  be 
otiierwise  than  few  after  the  co«i« 
prehertsiveview  we  have  just  taken 
Yxf  the  subject  at  large.    Mr.  Fa** 
ber  endeavours  to  assimilate  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  atld  believes  i9iat|  in 
the  former,  as  wfeU  as  the  latter, 
the  progress  both  of  Popery  and 
Moltiimmedism  is  referred  to    sr- 
tidtimf  as  well  as   their  ultimate 
^yverthrovH^^at  "die  durktk>n   of 
bodi^  as  prefigured  bytheJewiA 
SIS  wdl  a^bythtevaAgeucal  prophet, 
is  to  embrace^  an  epoch'  c^f  1S60 
vearS)  commenefi^  mmi  ^e  yter 
606  of  our  own .  reckoning }  thai 
towards  the  close  of  thUepodi  i 
thintpower  peculiarly  chafaoterlMl 


as  atheistical,  or  ihdiflerent  to  aQ 
religions,  is  likewise  to  make  its  ap» 
pearance;  which,  notwithstanding 
some  temporary  triumph   it  may 
have  to  boast  of,  will  also  be  de- 
stroyed, in  conjunction   widi   the 
other  two  powers,  at  the  termina- 
tion  of  this  grand  sera  ;  that  Pales- 
tine will  be  the  glorious  scene  of  the 
triple  defeat— and  diat  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  the  country  of 
their  forefiidiers  wiH  upmediatdy 
commence.     This  theory    carries 
upon  the  first  blush  of  it,  an  intima- 
tion that  the  present  mofnent  b  the 
direct  point  of  its  consummation : 
that  the  atheistic  or  infidel  power  is 
the  French  revolution,  and  that  the 
Hebrew  restoration  may  be  vAresdj 
foreseen  from   the  interest  which 
Bonaparte  has  lately  discovered  is 
regard  to  a  concentration  of  this 
dispersed  and  rejected  people.  Our 
expositor  is,    in  some  cases,    er- 
tremely  minute,  and  undertakes  to 
diteover  not  only  the  year,  hat  even 
the  month,  week,  anddav^in  which 
many  of  the  prophetic  visions  hare 
been  fulfilled.  T%us  he  tdls  vs  diat 
the  third  Woe«trumpet  began  its  tie- 
mendous  blast  on  Augtist  IS,  1792 ; 
and  that  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  the  first  vial  was  poured 
forth.    According  to  the  atkuh- 
tion  before  us,  some  few  of  our 
readers,  perhaps  of  our  own  corps, 
may  y^  hve  to  iccAt  first  ^bmcbigs 
of  the  MiUemuum,  which  is  to  com* 
mence  in  about   thirty   or  hftf 
years :  th^  restoratiAi  of  the  Jews 
is  to  take  phure  in  about  ten  yean 
afterwards,  who  are  to  beescotted 
to  Palestine  by  a  gnat  marisiat 
'  fower^most  prolxsbTy  that  df  En- 
gland— when  the  feign  of  the  saints 
on  earth  viffl  begin,  and  continize 
through  the  eootttious  revolutiofn. 
of  not  less  ^^  fMi  htn^M  aid 
lixty  tboKSoHd'^i^s  f  f  i  ■■■      Ve 
have  sdtaft  scriifA^  wit  ooafiss^  s 
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to  this  calculation:  but  our  author 
is  so  great  an  adept  atfiguret^  t(iat 
we  dare  not  throw  down  the  gaunt- 
let  in  opposition  to  him. 

Yet  the-  difficulty  we  dare  not 
imdertake  has  been  actually  en* 
countered  by  Mr.  Whitat:ery  a  vete- 
ran in  the  cause,  it  must  be  acknow* 
ledgedf  and  whose  theory  it  has  been 
.  Mr.  F^iber^s  endeavour,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  subi^ert.  Mr.  Whitaker, 
whose  uniform  object  it  has  been 
to  turn  the  attention  of  Protestants 
to  the  tyranny  and  downfall  of 
Popery  aunost  exclusively,  and  to 
deny  to  Bonaparte  and  to  infidel 
France  the  honour  of  any  concern 
in  the  prophetic  history,  has  prin- 
cipally rebutted  his  assailant  upon 
this  last  point :  and  Mr.  Faber  in 
his  "Reply"  admits  "that  I  have 
frequently  expressed  myself  too 
positively  respecting  the  proper 
dat€  of  the  1260  years."  "  Yet  he 
still  .thinks  that  their  most  probable 
commencement  is  -in  606  of  the 
Christian  epoch.  Being  doubtful, 
however,  of  the  date,  which  is  the. 
foundation  of  all  his  calculations, 
he  ought  consequently  to  have  been 
doubtful  of  every  tning,  as  every 
derived  application  must  inevitably 
rest  upon  this  fact :  yet  it  is  too 
much  to  relinquish  the  whole  of  a 
favourite  hypothesist  and  Mr.  Fabcr 
still  contends  that  the  grand  pu^ 
lines  of  his  exposition  remain  un- 
shaken ;  being  more  desirous  of  the 
character  c^  a  blind  and  doting 
fatlier.  than  of  an  accurate  and  im« 
partial  judge* 

Afr.  fiutt  appea,rs  to  regard  this 
sublime  my  thos  as  an  allegorical  his- 
tory of  modem  Europe ;  andy  in  his 
view  of  the  sjubject,  there. are  cer- 
tain chapters  contained  in  it,  as  the 
eighteenth,  for  example,  that  typify 
every  event  as  minutely  as  Uiey 
will  be  found  in  Hume  oi^  Macaiv 
Jay— -In  some  verses  of  which  he 


undertakes  to  decipher  the  very 
names  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Gib- 
bon, and  Weishaupu  He  com*- 
mences  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
Millennium  with  die  revolution,  by 
which  the  complete  subversion  of 
the  Papal  jpower  is  to  be  ultimately 
accompli  shedf 

Of  Mr.  Kett  It  is  suificient  to 
observe,  that  in  this  new  edition  of 
his  work  on  prophecy,  he  has  takea 
the  opjportunity  of  enlarging  ^t  by 
some  additional  notes  in  supfort  of 
the  theory  he  has  fonnerly  thou^t 
proper  to  advance.  , 

In  Mk  Bicheno  we  have  a  bolder 
performer  than  in  any  who*  have, 
hitherto  appeared  oa  the  Apocaly« 
ptic  staee.  With  this  authpr  the 
old  red  dragcHv  is  the  late  continen- 
tal regtme^*^and  Bonaj>arte,  thi» 
grand  hero  who  has^  triumphed^ver 
him;  thus  handsomely  counter^ 
balancing  th^  incivility  oi  Mr«.Fa« 
ber.  Like  Mr,  Butt,  Mr.  Bichenof 
too,  conceives  that  the  age  of  thei 
Millciuiium  has  actually  commen- 
ced :  but  while^  the  first  of  the«e 
three  expositors  extends  its  duratian«  \ 
after  some  such,  arithmetical  table 
as  that  of  Daniel,  to  three  hundred 
-  and  sixty  thousand  years^  the  lasc# 
like  our  modem  interpreters  lof  the 
Indian  avaters,  sconces  it  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
ninehundiedand  eighty  ofthcsetliree 
hiindred.  ^\^  $txty  thousand  years» 
andreduces  it  to  something  less  than 
twettfy  years  in  the  whole  ;  so  tbatf 
as  the  Millennium  has  ahready  com- 
meuff  d  for  two  or  three  lustres,  if 
we  do  not  look  carefuUy  about  us, 
it  will  soon,  slip  through  our  fingers 
without  ouf  being,  aware  of  its  ex» 
istei^ce.  We  are  .not  disposed  to 
tur^  matters  of  this  kiiid  Jnto  ridi* 
cule  \  but.  while  we  behold  them  so 
variously,  and  in  some  instances  so 
.  absurdly  tre^te4»  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised, nor  even  very  ai>gry,  at  the 
T  '3  attempt 
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tempt  >Bvliicb  was>  made,  and  with 
high  saccessy  only  a  fe^otr  years,  ago, 
to  proves  in  a  very  humoroQ&  and 
aadrical  poem»  entiue4  The  Millen- 
oiam,  me  commencement  of  this 
lonji^  expected  epoph  at  the  present 

renody  from  die  discoveries  ana 
lestingt  of  jacobinismi  iUunfiinisnit 
and  the  unque^tionahle  progress 
towards  what  was  latdy  called 
perfectibility  in  regard  to  Europe 
at  large;— -and  in  regard  to  oor 
<ywn  country,  from  our  facility  of 
acquiring  domestic  enjoymentjs,  and 
the .  cheapness  of  our  provisions — 
from  our  increased  diaxities  and 
public  foap>shop^t— the  universal 
display  amongst  us  of  prodigality 
and  eootempi  of  wealth — equality 
of  affluence— -community  of  pro- 

Ety  through  the  medium  of 
rper8,shop*lif|ers,  swindlers^  an4 
q^faer  general  agents  a^d  negotya- 
tor8-«^m  pur  duly  display  of 
domestie  virtue  and  happiness — 
and  the  vast  and  miraculous  pro- 
gress among^  us  of  religion^  pub. 
Itc' virtue,  patriotism,  and  political 
honesty* 

*-  Ood  udt^  King  T  th^  nnivinnl  rnaf 
Vkom  uonest  fiicmnd  to  the  Cambfisn 

•bora;  * 

f*  God  and  the  king!**  the  bounding  hilk 

rcplyi 
This  the  9pif  vow— to  conquer  or  to  disk^ 

Bot  we  nroceed  to  subjects  more 
cemprdiensible  and  practical.  Dr. 
tiolmes,  whose  eolation  of  the 
fieptnagint,  so.  far  as  it  has  ^et 
been  fmblisBbd,  We  spoke  of  with 
s»  small  degret^  of  approbation  in 
enr  last  year's  Retrospect,  has*«ince. 
yielded  to  the  commor*  lot  of  mor* 
tality;  but  he  has  left  thV  world 
one  or  two  legacies  which  we  trust 
irill  long  endear  hjs  memory  to 
posterity*  He  Kved  long  enough 
to  complete  bis  collation  of  uie 
6eptna^nt,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
|hat  the  remaining   part  of  this 


work  win  be  soon  pnbliAed  by 
diose  to  whose  supenntendance  he 
has  committed  it.    We  are  now^ 
howeyer,  particularly  called  to  a 
posthun^ous  production  of  his  al- 
ready presented  to  the  public,  en* 
titled  **  Treatises  on  Religion  and 
'  Scripttiral  Subjects,'*  in  one  large 
octavo  volume.     The    wiiole  of 
diescy  indeed,  have   formerly   ap- 
peared under  different  shapes  and 
designations  ;   but  generally  in  a 
cast  sp  fugitive  that  we  cannot  but 
approve  of  the  pious  direction  of 
the  author,  as  expressed  in  his  will, 
that  they  should  be  collected  and 
arrailged  in  thefr  present  and  more 
permanent  form,  exhibiting  a  more 
accurate   division,    an^    affording 
greater  facility  of  reference.  **Thc 
first,  third,  fifth,  and  $Sxth  of  these 
treatises, together  with  the  discourse 
on  Hpmility  I  were  published  in  one 
yolume  8to*    in  the   year   178& 
The  tecond  treatise  was  printed  in 
4he  year  18QK  lender  the  titk  of 
<  A  M^ual  of  Re^pfctions  on  the 
Facts  of  Revelation.'    He  fourth 
treatise,  *  On  the  Proj^iecies  and 
Testimony  of  John  the  3apdst^  and 
the  ParaQel   P^pheci^.  of  Jesus 
Christ,*  originally  apjpeaured  in  die 
form  of  Sermon^  pfeached  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  at  the 
Bampton  Lecturei  in  th^  Tear  1782^ 
It  is  now  re-printed,  widi  such  al- 
terations and   corrections  as  bad 
been  made  hj  the.  anthor  himself 
in  a  copyydiich  he  left  prepared 
for  the  Vfcss.    The  discourse  enti^ 
tied    *  Ttie  Resurrection   of  die 
Body,  deduced  froki  the  Resurrtc- 
tion  (k  Christ,  an<|  illustrate^  irom 
his  Transfigtiratiop/  wasjpreached 
before  the  Uni verity"  of^  Oxford, 
and  first  pi(b]i$hed  in  4to,  intke 
year!  787."    Upon  the  whole,  this 
last  treatise,  in  its  presetit  shape,  is 
the  most  interesting  inthecolkc: 
tion;  it  disjplays  modi  refding, 

great 
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.^reat  readiness  of  composittony 
aiicl  m  sbiind'  and  accurate  judee- 
men^  ''         -      f' 

^  "An  Attempt  to  display  the  ori- 
ginal Evidences  of  Christianity  in 
their^enuine  Simplicity,  by  M.  Nis* 
bett,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Tunstall/' 
fvo.  p.  20*.  This  IS  a  plain  and 
instructive  work,  and  will  by  no 
means  discredit  the  kiithor's  ante- 
rior publications.  The  present 
writer,  like  the  late  Mr.  Cappe,  as 
well  as  many  other  biblical  critics 

.  oif  modem  times,  refers  the  predict- 
ed approach  of  the  kingaom  of 
heaven  in  glory  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and 
the  triumphant  propagation  of  the 
gospel  over  every  quarter  of  the 
world  :  believmg  that  they  hereby 
resist  most  successfully  the  sneers  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  and  other  infidel 
writers,  who  'continue  to  ridicule 
the  pophetic  ailnunciatfonr,  By  as-^ 
setting  Lhar  it  ha^'  ttotl^t  ftiken 
plac^  notwithsiincling  fhe^olemn 
assertion  \t^at'  tiies^  grand  and  so- 
lemn e^rtts't^^ef e  ;ik  hand  even  hi 
the  liY6-time  of  our  Saviour  ;r>-and 
byf^lnSiinuiipng  that  the  Christian 
;'    fcWfch  ,is  pompeUed  tcr  refet  thyr- 

.  wholefbf  ftltii^^spge'day  as.tt  wa« 
forctSid  ihatthtfy  wcSSdmakrtheir 
appearance,  to  the  eAd  of  the 
>Vorid  and  the  great  consummation 
f)f  all  thihgs.     In  conjunction. with 

,  itih  view  of  our  Saviour's  prpphe- 

.  cics  and  ofthe  Apocalypse,  Mr. Nis- 
bett,  with  a  laudable  uniformity  of 
system,  applies  St  Paul's  man  of 
sin  to  the  Jewish  churchy  raito' 
than  to  that  of  modem  Rome. 

"  An  Historical  View  of  Chrifri 
tianity,  containing  select  Passageis 
from  Scripture :  wit^  a^  Commen- 
tary.  by  the  late  ]^dward  Gibbon^ 
Esq. ,  an^  Notes  by  the  lace  Lord 
BoUngbfoke,:  M.  de  Vplta&e  and 
others,^'  4to.  p.  1^5.  A  book  in 
favour  of  Christianity  froxa  a  body 


of  writers  of  this  description  may 
wetl'sti^tle  our  readers,  tiih  the 
mystery  t$  tophmed.  The  niost 
exalted  system  of  ethics^  as -well 
as  the  simplest  and  purest  code  of 
religion,  th^t  has  ^ver  beentiffered 
to  mankind,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Christian  scriptures,  fjiftdtls,  -who 
have  seldom  made  any  .scruple  of 
adverting  to  every  system  and  to 
every  code,  whenever'it  has  had  a 
chance  of  answering  same  particu- 
lar object  they  have-bejeninpussult 
of,  havey  on  this  account,  notom* 
frequently  turned  t^  the  sacred 
pages,  and  the  earlier  history  of  the 
ChrisiianchUrchi  in  a  strain'  of  th« 
highest  approbation  ^nuk  eulogy." 
Yet  the  instances  i^re  b}»>.(Rr"too 
numerous)  in  which  thiiy  kave4)re-- 
tended  to  i^is^  with  diemere'vicW 
of  l>ein|;  thought  Impkftiali^wfiile  a 
6{Krit  6f  the  keenest  ridiciArof'isar- 
casih  has  pervaded  tev^yveiatnGe 
of*  tKe  hollow  panegyric.  '  it  is 
frorb  such  passagestliattheimDDy- 
mous  writer  before' Ur has  dfawn 
up  a  Volume,  in  Ivhith  matrjnof  the 
arch^emies  of  ihe'ChHstixn  faith 
are  depicted  as  its  vntm  and  ge- 

-nttiiie  apologists.  •  But.^^vetz* 
edited  such  a  work  with  ocinqplete 
success,  requires  a  greaoer  degree 
both '  6f  ta£e  and"  d^cernthent  uan 

:  arcrbere  exhibited*  .To  convict  an 
adversary  by  the  words  of  his  own 
mouthy  is  ti^X3€  the  mofie  decisive 
triumph's  w^  can  Oblaitt-^'biit  it  be^* 
eames  us  Co  tale  cafe'  thsit  the 
^rds  w&appieal  to  have  nondouble 
meaning,  and  that  tibey  \aeve  been 
altogether  etsiEifiiiiSd  to  iheir  primary 
or  most  obvfdU^'c^nstfticttOM.  In 
th^  volume  befbr6^- 'lis  >we  are 
afraid  that  thiSMs' flit  attways  the 
fact ;  tH<*re  Is  ai^arCftrfowslnimany 
of  fhe  shewed  /p^rtgcsi  '^^hich 
shdfild  hkve  induced  Utt>JWihor  to 
havV  rejected  thrift  af?  bf  a:  very 
suspicious 'ftndencyi  '-t<!^ 'Apeak  of 
'  7*  4  them 
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them  in  the  xnon  complimentary 
terms.  Timco'Danaoi  et  dona  fercm^ . 
Us,  is  a  motto  he  should  have  had 
more  frequently  in  his  mind.  Upon 
the  whple»  we  are  better  pleased 
with  the  intention  than  with  the 
execution  of  tliis  tessellated  testi- 
mony. 1 1  consists  of  five  chapters : 
of  which  die  first  is  entitled  The 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
the  second  treats  of  Polytheism; 
the  third  is  devoted  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  the  fourth^  to  the 
persecutions  of  th^  Christians  ;  and 
the  fifth)  to  the  state  of  tlie  Jews, 
and  their  dispersion.  Every  chap* 
ter.  consists  first  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  texts  of  scripture,  occupy- 
\im  the  upper  part  of  the  page : 
below  which  follows  the  commen- 
tary, extracted  from  ]^r.  Gibbon's 
F:m  and  Decline  in  a  kind  of  regu- 
lar series ;  and  lowest  of  all  a  va> 
riety  of  notes  froxn  works  of  fi  simi- 
lar £cndency>  aiyi  import,  condu- 
cixjp  to  tlie  sampr  point. 

The  very  exc.ellent  bishop  of 
London  has  again  exerted  his.  pen 
in  the  cause  of  our  holy  religion,  so 
near  to  his  heart  and  ^  familiar  to 
his  ui^derstanding.  In  a  small  oc- 
tavo volumje,  entitled  "  The  bene- 
ficial Effecu  of  Christianity  on  the 
temporal  Concerns  ofMankind  prov- 
ed from  History  and  from  Facts," 
he  has  revived  and  eiven  addi- 
tional spirit  and  popuUrity  to  Uie 
argument  that  the  general  meliora- 
tion of  mankind  in  the  present  a^e, 
and  progressively,  from  the  mst 
introductioa  of  Christianity  into 
the  world,  is  tq  be  ascribed  solely  to 
this'  beneficent  institution.  That 
the  purest  systenis  of  philosophy* 
the  most  amiable  manners  of  the 
best  inclined  savages,  tlie  aggre- 
gate ]c:irning  and  accomplishments 
of  Greece  ai;d  Rome,  never .  <&/ 
conduct  to  the  admirable  and  liar- 
monious  system  of  jnorivU  mo&t 


strictly  inculcated,  smd  actually  and 
universally  produced,  by  tbego^d* 
wherever  it  has  been  professed  in 
its  purity-^^and  that  hence  it  if  twt ' 
fair  to  conclude,  that  such  causes 
never  would  nor  ccmid  conduct  to  . 
such  efiects.  .  The  learned  prelate 
peculiarly  alludes  to  domestic  chas- 
tity, the  parental  relations^  ^he  con- 
dition of  servants,  the  mitigation  ci 
the  common  horrors  of  war»  and 
the  total  abriition  of  humaa  sacri- 
fices. 

We  have  often  had  occasioQ  to 
observe,  that  one  injudicious  friend 
to  a  cause  is  frequouly  more  inin- 
rious  to  it  than  a  host  of  opea  and 
undisguised  enemies :  axid  we  are 
compelled  to  repeat  this  remax^  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Geo.  Nichol- 
son's <<  New,  clear«  and  concise 
Vindication  of  the  Holy  Scriptnres**' 
than  which  we  have  never  seen  a 
work  replete  with  arguments  more 
hackneyed  and  worn  out  instead  of 
new,  more  cloudy  instead  of  clear* 
or  more  cumbrous  instead  of  con- 
cise. The  only  consolation  that  re* 
mains  to  us  is,  that  the  book  can 
produce  but  little  mischief,  because 
it  is  sure  of  being  but  little  read. 
Mr.  Nicholson  may  have  thought 
it  an  iict  o£  duty  in  him  to  pufaSsh 
this  Vindication:  we  are  afnud, 
however,  that  his  sin  of  commis- 
sion is  lieavier  than  would  have 
been  his,  sin  of  omission  if  he  bad 
let  it  iUone. 

"  FurtlWr  Evidences  of  the  Ex- 
istence of  the  Deity :  by  Geor^se  - 
Clark,'-    8vo.  pp.  46.    This  litik 
tract  is  ^V^^^^^^^  ^  an/hupible 
supplement  to  archdeacon  Palcy^s  - 
Natur^il  '^^hf ology  j"  and,  though 
here  denominated  a  sufpkminif  was 
in  fsvct  written  before  the  publica-   • 
tion  of  I>r*  Pat§y*s.work.     Our 
rondel's  cannot  bat    recollect  that 
the  object  of  the  Natural  Theology 
is  to   infer    intention  and  design 
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fr6m  the  geherad  mechai&m  and 
evidences  of  art  apparmt  in  the 
aiiimal  frame— an  intelligent  cause 
from  an  effect  evihcing  intelligence* 
Mr.  Clark  proceeds  one  step  further, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  gtnm 
of  an  animal  adverts  to  the  nature 
of  the  gender f  attempting  "  to.show 
firospectivdy,  from  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  sexes,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  individual  of  each 
species  of  animals,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  pre-cogitation,  a  pre- 
vious intention,  a  pre-ordinauon ; 
to  show  from  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  sexes,  that  a  pre^upposal  of 
the  certain  future  formation  of  the 
other  sex  must  then  have  existed : 
and  that,  upon  atheistic  principles, 
it  Was  impossible,  even  if  an  ani- 
mal of  one  sex  had  been  fortuitously- 
produced,  that  another  co-ordinate 
and  correspondent  animal  of  the 
other  s»ex  could  have  been  so  pro« 
duced  as  to  have  perpetuated  the 
species;  and  finally  to  show  that 
this  impossibility  attaches  to,  ^d 
is  multiplied  in,  every  instance  of 
the  formation  of  sexes,  in  all  the 
species  of  animals  which  have  been 
produced.'*  The  argument,  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  principle  axi- 
vanced  by  Dr.  Paley,  has  its  indi- 
vidual force,  and  is  here  ably  main- 
tained, and  done  justice  to* 

Mr.  Warner  of  Bath  has  applied 
his  indefatigable  pen  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  book  of  Common  Pray- 
er, &c.  introduced  by  various  dis- 
quisitions, upon  the  whole  not  un- 
entertainingly  drawn  up  ;  compri- 
sing a  history  of  the  English  litur- 
ff ;  a  sketch  ,of  the  Reformatibn  in 
ngland  ;  and  a  view  of  the  En- 
glish translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  has  moreover  accom- 
panied the  calendar,  rubrics,  ser- 
vices, and  book  of  psalms,  with 
miany  useful  notes  historical,  ex- 
planatory,  and  illuitratii^e. 
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Mr.  Bates,  who  is  also  indefati* 
gable  in  his  pen,  has  now  added  to 
his  **  Rural  and  Christian's  Philoso- 
hy'*  a  volarae  of  *<  Cliristian  Po- 
itics;'*  and  he  is  still  entitled  to, 
our  attention  and.  even  to  our 
thanks.  His  present  work  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts :  the  $rst  com* 
prebends  a  view  of  civil  ffovern- 
ment  in  its  influence  on  viitue  and 
happiness,  chiefly  in  the  relation  \% 
.bears  to  liberty  and  prpperty :  the 
second  descants,  upon  tne  impof* 
tance  of  religion,  both  to  society 
and  the  inmvidual,  with  reflec- 
tions on  religions  establishments 
and  toleration;  towards  the  close  of 
which  he  concludes'  *<  on  the  wboU^ 
that  an  establishmenr  with  a  tole- 
ration, especially.when  the  tolera«) 
tion  is  complete/*  is  the  best  plan 
that  can  be  devised  for  maintaining 
purity  of  religious  worship.  Our 
author,  in  his  third  part,  points  out 
the  conduct  of  a  good  citizen  under 
any  moderate  government,  and  ad* 
vances  a  code  of  regulations  that 
may  enable  him  to  pieserve  such  a 
character.  ITie  concluding  part 
teaches  us  "  the  way  to  live  napjji- 
ly  under  all  governments  and  in" 
all  situations;"  the  foundation  of 
which  is  laid  in  peace  of  conscience 
and  holy  and  well  regulated  affec-^ 
tions.  We  have  been  pleased  with 
this  work  in  no  ordinary  degreei 
though  we  honestly  coiifess  it  pos-e 
sesses  less  spirit  and  entertainment 
tlian  our  autlior's  Rural  Philoso- 
phy. 

«  The  Temple  of  Truth ;  or  the 
best  System  ot  Reason,  Philosophy, 
Virtue  and  Morals,  analytically  ar** 
ranged."  This  system  the  write^ 
before  us,  who  calls  himself  Par* 
resiastes,  and  dedicates  his  pages 
"to  the  illustrious  author  of  tne 
Pursuits  of  Literature,**  aflirmsto 
be  "  the  oracles  of  the  living  God;** 
and  ^e  temfU  here,  presented  he 
undertakes 
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undertalces  to«  assert  ronndly  h 
«^  erected  upon  that  basis  whiclfthe 
divine  architect  hims^has  laid  in 
kis  bwn  oracles :"  and  .intoxicated 
with  the  same  seif-snfBciencyv  he- 
Adds,  towards  the  close  of  his  work, 
^  it  will  be  acknowlecK-edyhe  hopes, 
that  he  has  erected  a  basis  with  art*  . 
less  simplieity ;  that  its  basis  is  the^ 
▼erjr  foundation  which  in&iite  wis- 
dom itself  has  laid ;  thau  it  isidis- 
figured  by  jio  needless  ornaments  i 
that  it  is  illuminated  only  by  the 
beams  of  **  the  son  of  rifhteous- 
f^s ;"  and  that  nothing  has  been 
proclaimed  h^  it  but  the  riches  and' 
the  glory  of  divine  grace.?  Yet 
we  have  met  widr-intoxicaliont  far 
jnore  diseased  and  infinitely  more 
grofelling.  The  builder  of  the 
temple  before  us,  whtmskal  and 
^led  with  conceit  as  is  its  outline, 
is  a  skilful  planner  and  an  eicellent 
reasoner;  his  intimate  acquaint- 
imce  with  the  scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  in  their  original  we  high- 
ly i^pprove,  nor  have  we  any  great 
ejection  to  '^  the  nine  great  arches 
upon  which  is  erected  and  elevated 
this  temple  of  truth ;"  we  can  Nvalk 
in  the  portico  and  admire  its  sym- 
metry and  elegance ;  but  when  ad- 
mitted into  the  interior  of  the  build- 
fne,  there  are  various  detached  parts 
ot  which  it  is  composed .  that  we 
wcfold  wish  to  see  removed,  and. 
trhich  uiiquestionably,  m  our  opt«. 
nion,  neither  add  to  its  strength 
ndrito  its  ornament^  Those  who 
are  fond  of  the/orr^  of  CalvinisiUr 
and  have  long  and  Cordially  fre- 
quented it  as  students,  may.w;ilk 
in  and  partake  of-  the  .esoteric  e^* 
hortations  here  prepaied  for/ihem,. 
withr  high  mental  satisfaction ;  it 
is  Bieir  own  fault  if  they  be  not 
\Bocfci  discharged  with  the  diploma 
of  7fij«ri«.^cpXi;rflH,  or^^iwW  <W 
ffffroveJ  dtMflfu 
-:*.We  proceed  t^  the  class.of  Stsr-.- 


m6us;    ^d  shall  have  to  notice 
several  publications  under  this  di- 
vision, which  are  certainly  cajuble 
of  maintaining  the  credit  of  our 
national  pulpit  oratory*    We  com- 
mence  witli    lflr\.  Van  Mtldert's 
/^Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and 
Prog^:0a&  of  |iifidelity,  with  a  Re- 
'futation  of  itsPriucipl^ and  Rea- 
sonihrsj   in  a  ^Series  of  Sermons 
peacnedrfy  |di«vLecuir^  f 
by  the  Hon.Mr«Boyle,i|[^t^^.j^_ 
churchjr9f^St''Mwte  Wjwv^m 
the  Year  l«02to  1806."^2yo&r;lvo. 
This  exeunt  insdtudon  has  of  late 
years  been'  almost  entirely    oVer- 
looked^  although  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century  the  lecture  was  con- 
tinued with  little  intermisadn,  and, 
as  early  as  the  year  1739*  the  va- 
rious discourses  which  were  judged 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  the 
public  extended  to  a  collection  that 
filled  three  large  foHo  volumes*  Of 
late  ;^ars,  however,  the  last  ser- 
mon  that  was  conceived  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  similar  distinction  was 
preached  and  printed  in  1783.  Yet 
between  this  'dat^  and  the  present, 
the  world  has  been  more  endanger- 
ed than  ever  by  the  dispersion  of 
infidel  and  atheistic  principles;  by 
those  of  illuminism  and  cosnK>poli- 
tism  in    Germany  ;   of  revivified 
^paganism  in  Frsuice,'  with  all  the 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  annual  festi- 
vals of  the  Dea  Mater ;  by  systems 
o£  wild  and  ii^oherent/^fy^/i^xfir^ 
in  all  countries,  but  especially  in 
t7ur  crwn,  M:here>  also  we  have  been 
torment^  witli  Jg4f  of  nasaa^  and 
4i^W^.dream&  of  tiaionism^  msuiyof 
whi^h  a^r<};ties  and  abomipations 
have  bi^n.  purposely  dressecf^up  in 
language  andide^s  pecu)isfi)y  cal- 
culated \o  altr?^t  tbe^mUtifude: 
while,  piot.  a  si|fgle.waraiQg:«ir^ 
has  been   heard,   throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  diis  pestioid,  bqyond 
ihe  r^inge-of  B9w-,.«f!i»un;^  ^walls 
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fior  often,  we  are  afraid,  Co  any 
very  great  effect  within  their  limit.  ' 
Mr.  Van  Miidert,  therefore^xnay  well 
/commence  his  subjeiet,  as  in  ^ct  hft 
4oes,  in  a  manner  that  would  seem 
to  intimate  that  the  whole  wasnew 
and  untrodden  ground  from  the 
first  moment  of  a  rerelatfOn  of  any 
^ind.  Regarding  all  the^discQursei 
already  delivered,  and  the  volumes 
^already  pubKshe^  vpoft  the  subject 
]before  faim,  as  long  since  obsolete 
^d  (bt^otten,  he  feels  it  necessary . 
io  step  back  so  far  as  to  the  sera  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  to 
clear  away  in  some  degree  the  rub-" 
tish  of  Jewish  as  well  as  ci  Gentile 
sceptics,  by  an  i&/i/0rrrtf/ retrospect 
,of  biblical  xraxhafartf  antfi,  bdFore 
the  argumentative  division  of  his 
subject,  its  individual  proofs  and 
intrinsic  excellence,  can  be  adduced 
with  their  appropriate  force  and 
'lustre.  "  In  the  first  part  of  these 
lectures,  therefore^*'  says  he,  "  it  is 
iny  desrign  to  take  a  summary  view 
of  the  endeavours  made  to  coun- 
jteract  tjie  revealed  will  of  God,  in 
the  times  Antecedent  toth^Chrispan 
dispensation  ;  then  to  show  the 
perverseness  of  both  Jews  and  Genr 
tiles  in  their  rejection  of  the  gospel, 
and.  their  various  efforts  to  over- 
throw it  from  the  time  of  ouf  Lord's 
personal  appearance  6n  eai^h  to  the 
'downfall  of  paganism  in  the  Ro^ 
man  empire:  afterwards  tocontir 
nue  the  inquiry  tilrough  the' mid* 
die  ages,  when  almost  the  'whole 
world  was  overspread  by  Maho«> 
metan  and  Gothic  b^artsm  ;  then 
to  contemplate  the  new  aspect 
which  infidelity  asstiiAed  on  the  re* 
▼Ival  of  letters,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  reformation ; 
and  lasdy,  having  brought  do'lm 
the  history  of  its  progressive  1^ 
bours  to  the  present  <ay>  16  eon- 
^der  what  ex|)ectations  we  may 
wstly  cmertaia  re^)ecting  the  finsil 


issne  of  ^  this,  tremendous  contest^ 
The  historical  view  of  the  subject 
being  i;losed,  it  is  int^ded^  in  the 
second  part  of  these  lectures,  to 
entertipon  a  general  vindication  qf  . 
the  grounds  and  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  in  answer  to  tlve  ar^ 
guments  mdst  commonly  ureed 
against  its  authority  and  credibimy* 
"Diese  arguments,  whether  deduced 
from  reasoning  ^  priorif  to  diow 
the  improbabQity^  uniiitness,  and 
inutility  of  revejadpn^  or  of  xea- 
sontng  a  fosterhri,  to  invalidate 
its  evidence  as  a  matter  of  fact^— 
will  be  dbtinctively  considered,  itt 
order  to  expose  their  futility,  and 
to  show  the  spmt  of  perver^n^ss 
by  which  they  are  generally  dic-i 
tttted."  The  field  is  ample,  the 
plan  'good,  the  execution  h^hiy 
creditable.  Upon  the  wh(4e,  how*  - 
ever,  we  have  been  better  pleased 
with  the  former  than  the  latter 
part  of  our  author's  undertaking* 
The  very  idea  of  an  argumem  inw 
plies  an  S4)peal  to  the  ttasM  of  the 
mind,  a{id  consequently  adetennt* 
nation  to  abide  by  her  fair -and  im« 
partial  decision  t  yet  in  too  many 
ms^nces  in  this  division  of  oiir  au- 
thor's labours,  we  are  afrasd4ie  wifl 
be  said  to  have  departed  froiri  hk 
challenge ;  and  from  an  tmdue  de- 
gree of  tknidity,  as  we  should  ~ 
phrase- it,  or  an  apprehensioo  of  . 
defeat,  as  it  will  nnquesttooablybe 
termed  by  the  adversary,  to  have 
quashed  aH  further  investigation,  by 
pretending  that  the  doctrine  di»* 
cussed  and  affirmed  to  be  c^MTrtfiA^ 
f6ry  to  reason  is  a  mysi^^  a  divine 
and  unimeUigible  do^a,  into 
i^ich  renson  has  no  rtght  to  pry* 
Now,  though  we  are  very  far  from 
asserting  that  where  mysteiy  be*  , 
»nsreligion.  ends^  or  that  the 
Christian  religion  contains  no  my- 
steries whatever,-^teysteries  which 
a)one  can  justify  ^s^conniittiiica^- 
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tioHf  and  are  the  strongest  proofs 
of  its  divine  authorityy-^yet  we 
aroold  bot  so ,  soon  relinquiih  the 
comhat.  Nothing  is,  in  strict* 
truth,  a  divine  mystery  but  that 
wbicb  is  ^bsolvttislj  hKomfreheruiUe 
to  human  raaion :  not  conirary  to 
its  deductions*  but  svferief  Xf>  iu 
powers  oC  contemplation*  When 
tfaiie  infidel  pretends  that  a  propos- 
ed doctrine  is  totally  repugnant  to 
teason,  or  in  other  words  a  plain 
contradictionf  it  is  our  bounden 
dbty  to  rebut  his  remark,  not  to  fly 
from  itp  It  is  our  duty  to  dq  this 
9t  all  tinieSf  but  more  especially 
.when  we  undertake,  like  our  au* 
tfaor,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  work, 
an  argumenta^w  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of.  the  Christian  faith ;  that 
liuth  which)  in  appealing  to  the 
iTj^tcmal  evidence  of.  historic  facts 
ia  behalf,  of  the  scJiditx  of  its 
foundation,  appeak  to  reason  in 
.the  very  outset,  and  which,  in  the 
prosecution  of  iu  appeal,  uniifonnly 
aivi  -uhiverssdly  abjures  all  ulf^cda^ 
ir^^BctMii  though  it  contend  for  m* 
eQmfrdi€n$lbk  SMrmtttie^  Those  who 
liave  carefully  perused  this  body  of 
4ivinity  will  at  once  be  able  to  a{>- 
ply  and  appreciate  these  remarks  \ 
ai|d .  most  of  them,  like  ourselves, 
will  probably  regret  that  a  cham- 
pion  who  has  so  completely  clad 
himsflf  in  .the  panoply  of  the 
Christen  armoury  should,  on  par- 
ticular .occasionst  have  made  so 
timidand  unsatisfactory  a  defence. 
*•  Fifty-three  Discourses;  con- 
taining ;i  connected  System  of  doc- 
trinal Hnd  pjracticai  Christianity  as 
professed  and  maintained  ^by  the 
Church  of  £nff1and  r  Q  vols.  By  the 
Rev.  JBdwara  Brackenburyy  A.  B. 
Vic V  of  ShlcnkUeby  m  the  County 
erf"  Lincobt  $yo."  .A  connected 
system^  of  Christianity  it  what 
preiichers  sb<Mild  rotate  frequently 
eo^tovowr  to  eommunicate  to  their* 


hearers  than  we  commonly  find  to 
be  the  £icL     Discourses  on  single 
texts  and  single  subjects  may  be  oc- 
casionally useful :  but  divinity  is  a 
science ;  and  if  not  learnt  as  other 
sciences  are,  it  will  never  be  learnt 
at  all.   .In  fact,  as  a  sdcnuy  it  is 
much  too  little  learnt  inmost  places. 
And  hence  we  far  more  generally 
nieet  with  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted ^b  niemory  detached  por- 
tions of  scrii>^fe,  and  are  staunch 
champions  tor  a  tew  peculiar  doc^ 
trines  which,  from  a  partial  and 
unconnected  course  of  reading  or 
iniitruction,   they   suppose    to    be 
grounded  on  them,  than  with  those 
who  have  studied  the  gospd  as  a 
whole,  and  hat^e  acquainted  thein- 
selves  with  its  various  bearings  and 
dependencies.      Yet  the  Christian 
religion,  like  every  other  science, 
has  its  different  views  and  systems  ; 
and  the  writer    before   us,    as  a 
minister  of  our  own  church,  has 
honourably  and  conscientiously  ad- 
hered to  the  system  of  her  own 
profession.     This  system  he  has 
endeavoured    to  support  by  that 
which,  after  all,  can  alone  support 
it,  an  appeal  to  holy  writ-^to  the 
various  or  at  least  the  most  promi- 
nent passages  from  whidi,  in  his 
estimation,  the  different  articles  it 
maintains  are   deduced.     In  this 
fair  and  liberal  elutndation  he  is,  fpr 
the  most  part,  highly  successful :  ' 
but  we  have  to  enter  otur  protest 
against^  several  of  his  citations,  as 
by  no  means  r^fera}>le  to  the  doc- 
trines he  is  endeavouring  to  esta- ' 
blish,  and  which,  unquestionably, 
were  never  in  the  contemplation  of 
tlie  authots  of  our  national  articles 
at  the  time  of  dieh*  compilation. 
Mr.  Brackenhury  discovers  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hebrew.    This 
in  a  man  pretending  to  holy  orders 
is  a  defect  unpardonable  in  every  * 
instance,  c«nsidermg  the  facility 
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vhich  a  very  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  ton^e  may  be  ac- 
quired,  and  the  high  importance 
and  even  ncce^ity  of  such  an  ac- 
qaisitton^  m   ordei'  to  understand 
and  explain  the  K^e^t  subject  in-' 
trusted  to  him.    But,  where  a  due 
knowledge  of  the  original  cannot 
be  acquired,  the  next  point  of  im* 
perative  duty  is,  that  the  preacher 
thus  deficient  should  avail  himself 
of  every  possible  aid  to  obtjuin  a 
fall  knowledge  of  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  lioly  scriptures,  by  a 
comparison  of  one  version  or  com- 
mentary with  another.    This  our 
audior  has  not  done  in  a  variety  of 
instances,  and  he  has,  hence,  in  one 
or  two  cases-  weakened,  instead  of 
having   confirmed,    some   of  the 
most    essmtial    doctrines    of   the 
church,    by   placing    them  on  a 
foundation  which  does  not  applv  to 
them,  and  was  never  intended  to 
support  them.     But  these  are  rare 
defects  ;  and  while  the  general  sy- 
stem is  by  no  means  radically  a£Fect- 
ed  by  them,  our  author  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  community  for 
having  honestly  and  conscientious!  v 
laboured  in  His  high  and  holy  call- 
ing to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and 
for  having  produced  a  very  valua- 
ble though    not  a  faultless  pub- 
lication. 

**  Forty  Sermons  .  on  doctrinal 
and  practical  Subjects :  selected 
from  tlie  Works  pf  the  Uev.  Dr. 
Sam.  Chu:ke,for  the  Use  of  Fami- 
lies. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Sketch 
of  his  Life.  By  the  ftev.  Sam. 
Clapham,  M.  A.  8vo."  Mr.  Clap- 
ham  has  been  engaged  in  a  good 
office,  and  in  many  respects  has 
successfully  accomplished  it.  Or. 
Clarke's  discourses  are  peculiarly 
valuable  from  the  powerful  and  ir« 
resistible  mode  of  reasoning  which 
runs  through  them:  but  his  method 
i^  somedmes  tedious  from  its  pra- 
jctsioii,  'and  his  languag^  is^  in  « 


good    degree,    become    obsolete. 
Our  reviser  has  certainly  selected^ 
with    ability,    has   disencumbered 
him  with  judgement,    and  givea 
new  spirit  and  vivacity  to  his  dic- 
tion.   But  we  cannot  approve  of 
making  an  author  prbfess  senti- 
ments which  we  know  him  to  have 
habitually  and  zealously,  however 
erroneously,  opposed — ^and  thus  of 
presenting  him  to  us  in  false  and 
disingenuous  colours.   The  staunch 
adversary  of  the  Athanasian  crcecf 
is  here  converted  into  a  zealous  as- 
serter  of  its  mysteries;    and  tbi^' 
sermons  which  uniformly  and  in- 
tentionally, in  their  original  form, 
are  silent  upon  the  doctriA:  Of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or,  when  their  sdlude 
to  it,  only  aHude  to  k  with  disap- 
probation, are  exhibited,  in  tbdr  * 
new  version,  as  peculiarly  friendly 
to  this  article  of  ourestablishea 
creed,  and  occasionally  terminditft 
with  a  Trinitarian  dor<Mogy.    **  It 
may  be  proper,*'  says  Mr.  Claphani 
in  nis   preface,  *<  to  •  aequaint  the 
reader  that  I  have  in  ^  £e^  in^ahcei 
changed  tie  exfreinmof  the  audiOr  i 
my  conviction  ibrbidding  me  to  be* 
come  the  instrument  of  promulgate 
ing  a  doctrine  derogatory  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  son  of 
God  and  the  spirit  of  truth.**    But 
oor  editor  has  done  something  mor^ 
than  merely  cbaugiag  the  expresskn 
to  attain  his  object »  he  has  mad* 
Iiis  author  utter   sentiments   and 
doctrines  (as  we  have  already  ob^ 
iciwcd)  repugnant  to  hi$  o^n  oun« 
viciion,  and  to  the  direct  obj^t  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  publications. 
The  cause  of  truth  it  not  to  be 
served  by  such  means  i  and  theolo- 
gians are  at  least  as  much  entitled 
to  a  retention  of  Htumt  characiferistic 
opinions  as  writers  of  aiiy  other 
class.    We  should  as  sooft  think  oi 
making  Mr.  Burke,  in<anew  and 
revised  edition .  of  his  Works,  an 
apologist  for  the  Fr^ch.revolutioii, 
Newtoa 
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Newton  the  espoaser  of  a  pknttm» 
dr  Qoptitmcus  of  th6'  Ptoleinaic 
philosophy*  as  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke  an 
adrocate  for  the  Trinity  ;  zhd  we 
iihould  be  as  much  justified  In  the 
three  former  cases  as  in  the  latter* 
We  had  occasion  to  make  the  same 
temark  only  a  few  nani{>er$  back^ 
in  noticing  si  hew '  collection  of 
psalms  andnymns  for  what  is  called 
Unitarkin  worship,  selected  for 
the  most  part  from  Trtnitariah 
poetSytin  which  the  stanzas  were 
io  completely  trimmed,  pruned 
and  lopped  off»  to  meet  the  propos* 
ed  standard,  that  Cowpef,  Addi* 
son.  Watts,  and  Meyrfci,  seemed 
to  have^u4sen  from  their  graves 
for  the  express  mirpose  of  seeanta- 
tion»  and  pf  nofdioe  a  joiut  eounclt 
to  determine  how  they  might  most 
effectually  oppose  opmions  which 
it  had  been  die  nhtform  teiior  oF 
their  livei  ib  establish.  We  oi)^ 
jected  to  the  practice  then»  aiid  we 
object  to  it  now :  for  what  is  wrong 
im  the  one  side  can  never  be  right 
tm  the  other. 

Dn  Hallfday,  who 'Has  noir  re- 
ITnauished  the  cure  of  souls  fbf  that 
of  bodies,  hj  having  exchanged 
the  duties  oi  the  ministty  for  the 
(rofbssion  of  phy^it,  lias  published 
a  small  octavo  volume,  ccmipn&ing 
seven  sermons,  composed  by  him 
in  his  former  capacity.  The  sub- 
jects  are  as  follow : — ^The  shortness 
of  life— The  blessedness  of  those 
who  die  in  the  Lord — ^The  import- 
ance of  holiness — ^The  a4vantages 
of  early  piety— The  benefits  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  If  there  be  little 
novelty  in  tliese  discourses  there  is 
much  good  sense,  and  a  forcible 
impressive  style;  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  doctor  thus  looking  back  to 
a  fimction  whicfi  we  are  sorrjr  he 
has  beerf' compelled  to  tpxiU  with  a 
kind  of  longing,  lingenng,  retro- 
spect ;  and  are  confideitt  that  lie  will 
sot  tn^<ike  the  worse  physician  for 


carrying  vtmhhmmfntaA^it 

serious  coxm^on  of  the  imporf 
tance  of  relieioos  duties  (  a  coa^' 
viction  which  is  not  carried  into^ 
it  <|uite  so  freqitontly  as  we  cook^ 
ipmetimes  wis^  it  were.'  ; 

Drw  Grant  has  published  a  thirdf 
volume  of  his  <*  Sermons  onvariou^ 
Sobjects  and  Occasions,**  consist-. 
iM  of  twentyrfouf  discourses ;  of 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  observe^  that 
tliey  possess  the  same  merfts  and 
the  saxne  diefecU,  the  same  plain- 
ness  and  perspicuity  sometimes  de* 
scendihg"-  to  a  diction  too  k>w  and 
colloqutai,  which  chanicterize  hia 
preceding  labours.-  I)r.  Grant  is 
minfster  o/*  the  English  episcopal 
chapet  at  Dundee,  and  for  various 
reasons,  whic)i  to  tis  ar6  dtogether 
satisfactory,  fiids  himself  incapable 
of  following  tlie  example  set  be« 
fore  him  b^  several  of  hts  bt^edireny 
of  iubmittmg  to  the  canonical  aiU 
thority  of  the  Scotch  bishops,  fromi 
a, mistaken  idea  that  no  essential 
difference  exisu  between  the  two 
churchesi  and  that  hence  td  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  separadon  from 
tite  local  establishment  is  to  erioc^ 
an  unjusti£at>Ie  obstinacy  of  WfkiU 
Oo  this  account,  thevoluBftbtfoicK 
lis  doses  with  what  the  autho^ 
dioose&tocall  ^  An  apolory  forcon- 
tinuing  in  the  commumon  of  the 
church  of  England.''  It  is  an 
essay  which  we  heartily  recommend 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
question. 

Mt.  Cooper,  the  rector  of  .Ham^ 
stall  Ridwere,  has  published  >  4 
second  volume  of  sermons,,  of 
which  the  first  was  presented  ta  th^' 
publie  in  18(H,  and  will  be  fbimd 
noticed  in  oar  Literaty  Retrospect 
for  that  year,  p.  28S<  The  suIk 
}ects  discussed  in  the  vcdume  before 
US,  twelve  in  liumher,  are  asM- 
low ;  The  sin  and  danger  of  |ie»> 


lecting  the  great?  salvauon  of 
gospeI**The  life  and  deaib  of 
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t^dertng  -tVLfstlffBt'^tcf^&od  /iiib*^ 
^Mned  and  enforced — Angels  xs^ 
joicin^  (if^t  the  penitent  sumer--- 
CoDfi^fttion  to  the  afflicted— Expos* ' 
tulation  with  careless  shiners^— The 
grace  of  Christ  .sttfiicient  for  Jbts 
peo]Sle^^Hezektah*6  fall  consider- 
ed and  applied— The  daty  of  coa- 
fusing'  Christ  before  meii»-«-The  ad- 
iraiitages  of  godliftess  to  the  present 
life-*-Eaniestiiess  in  religion  reconi- 
mended  and  enforced*-^he  marks 
of  true  faith  stated  and  explained. 
The  character  we  gave  6f  the  for- 
mer Tolame  will  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent I  the  discourses  are  plain» 
serious^  arid  forcible;  doctrinal 
tsithet  than  practical :  yet  the  doc- 
trine '  is  for  *^e  mt)st  part  of  the 
best  and  most  established  character. 
Our  Uiiihor  discovers  in  every  page 
H  strong  desire  to  be  sincerny 
nsefttl  in  his  day  and  generation ; 
and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  had  suf- 
ficient encouy^agement  *to  add  to  tlie 
length  of  his'labours. 

Oir  the  single:  Sermons  that  have 
bccutred  to  our  notice^'  by  £ir  the 
teftif  "ertrao^dlnary  oa  various  ac- 
^5tt9l9|^'<vogil>n^t  the  most  praise^ 
^ve^^fyV^'filcthAt'  preached  i>$i'  thd 
rev.  F.  Stoile^  Mr  A:  F.  &j  A;. 
rectdrof  Ofeld  N<n5tt)n,  before  thte 
ar4ihdeacon  of  EssexyTitliisTi  sication 
holden  at  Danbary,  July  8/ 180^; 
and  which  he  entitles  **  Jewish 
Prophecy,  tbe  sole  Intention  to  di- 
stinguish between  genuine  andspu- 
TibusChristtan  Scripture;  or  a  hum- 
ble^ Attempt  to  remove  the  grand 
imd  hitherto  msurmountable  Ob- 
stacles to^  the  Conversion  of  Jews 
and  Deists  to  the  Christian  Faith. 
Affectionately  submitted  to  their 
Cdnsideratidn.*'  Jn  the  course  of 
this  sermon  the  present  minister  of 
the  church  of  England,  a  beneficed' 
jMiest  in  his  ppo&ssitm,  before  a 
-  toll  lend  public .  convocation  of  his 
1f{&^e%sniholy  {Trdersyfundartfikei 


totasserCy-andattempU  to  prove^  tbait 

all  the  chief  anuelf^  of  t&  natioaalt 
creed  are  founded  in  falsehood  of^ 
imposture:  tlvtour  blessed  Saviour 
was  a  man*  and  nothing  more 
than  a  man  i  thathe  was  conceived 
not  by  the  Holy  Ghosty  but  by  Joseph 
his  reputed  £»ther,  brought  foitli 
not  of  th^  virgin  Mary,  but  of 
Mary  the  ^mft  m  ccmsequence  of  . 
the  consunmaationof  her  nuptisds~«' 
and  bom  not  at  Bethlehem  but  at 
Nazareth  i  that  the  first  two  chaf»* 
ters  of  St.  Matthew,  upon  which 
the  orthodox  belief  is  chiefly  founds 
ed,area  gross  fraud  and  imposition  . 
upon  the  Christian  world :  that  the 
hypostatic  union  is  an  old  wivesV 
fable-»tbe  Arian  trinity  all  Action . 
and  sophistry -— the  Athanasian  . 
trinity  a  monster  of  absurdity  ^^ 
and  the  docmne  of  the  atonement. 
a  disgutiting  impossibility  [!!  How 
many  of  the  reverend  auditory  to 
whom  this  string  of  indecencies  and  ' 
blasphemies'was  addressed  had  the 
spirit  and  consistency  to  quit  the 
walls  of  a  church  so  profaned,  in 
the  midst  of  the  profanation  it- 
self, we  are  not  told  j  nor  what 
was  the,  vote  of  censure  passed 
unanimously  upon  the  rcaegado 
preacher)  by  the  clergy  present,  in 
consequence  of  his  open  and  avow-' 
ed  apostasy  T*nor  whether  any  such, 
ve|»  was  passed  .at  all.  The  onlf  ^ 
point •  that aippears creditable  upon: 
the  occasion — and  the  credit  of  this ' 
is  merely  negative — ^is,  that  the 
sermon  before  us  does  not  appear 
to  be  published  ar  the  request  of 
those  who  were  hearers,  ofi^  . 
whether  clergy  or  laity.  The  man*. 
ly  and  llber^  spirit  of  our  constU 
tution  tolerates  the  religious  opinio 
ens  of  every  maii,  so  long  as  t^ey 
are  ^trained  within  the  bauads of 
sobriety  and  eodd* manners;  and 
we  trust  it  wul  Im^  continue  t»  ' 
tplera(e  them ; ,  b^t  .m  the  present 
bstance  tliere  appe<irs  to  h^ye  \)e^ 
0«ilher 
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Bttther  good  maimerst  aor  sobriety, 
nor  even  conunoii   ImMiyt   and 

tibougfa  we  are  no  friends  to  perse- 
cution of  anf  kindf  much  less  to 

t«bgt<mspersecution»  we  trust  that 
some  efiectual  method  will  be  taken 
to  prevent  die  repetition  of  so  scan- " 
wont  an  outrage  and  abuse  of 
t<>leratioa  in  future*  The  rev.  Mr. 
Aancis  Stone  is  certainly  at  full ' 
liberty  to  become  an  Unitarian,  or 
a  Mahometan,  or  even  a  Deist  or 
an  Atheist,  if  he  choose ;  bttt  he  is 
not  at  liberty,  upon  any  principles 
we  can  conceive  of  common  honour 
or  honesty,  df  religion  or  morality 
of  any  kind,  to  continue  in  such 
case  rector  of  Cold  Norton ;  ti&  re- 
tatin  possession  of  his  benefice  while 
he  publiclv  avows  his  apostasy :  to 
live,  and  tnat  in  ease  and  affluence, 
upon  the  very  church  with  vtiiich 
he  IS  in  open  rebelUon,  nor  to  ana- 
thematise fr«m  the  pulpit  the  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  doctrines  of 
the  national  creeds—immediately 
after  having,  in  the  pew,  pretended 
to  join  in  a  liturgy  that  is  fiiH  of 
such  doctrines*. 

'  Prom  Mr.  Belsham  we  expect  a 
profession  of  many  of  the  principles 
thius  parricidiousiy  advocated  by 
the  rector  of  Cold  Norton:  and 
Jiowever  we  may  object  to  his  argu- 
inent  as  advanced  in  the  discourse 
me  are  now  called  upon  to  notice, 
entitled  *•  The  Importance  of  right 
Sentiments  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ-^preacbed  at  Essex-street 
Chapel,  April  10,  1S06/'  we  have 
no  right  to  object  to  his  honesty. 
Mn-  Belsham  does  not  make  use  of 
one  sf stem  of  divinity  in  his  prayers 
pind  another'  in  his  pulpit— -nor  re- 
ceive tithes  from  an  estaUishment 
with  whose  creed  he  is  at  open 
W4rftre.    The  sermon  before  u^ 


indeed,  indepeiidtfntlf  oF  the  ] 
liar  tenets  it  propounds,  is  s 
what  too  dogmaticsd  and  ie\£^m* 
portant,  but,  in  point  of  general 
liberality  and  true  christian  3iarity» 
is  certainly  entitled  to  our  appro* 
bation. 

From  Dr.  M^tby  we  have  i«» 
cetved  anadnuraUe  sermon  preach* 
ed  before  the  univernty  of  Cam* 
brid^  on  CommencemeBt  Sun- 
day—the text  John  ix.  4.  <<  I  must 
work  the  works  of  him  that 
me  while  it  is*  dayr  die 
Cometh  when  no  man  can 
There  is,  in  this  discourse,  a  per- 
spicuity of  method,  a  justness  of 
reasomng,  a  purity  of  IaxigBag|^ 
and  a  ferceand  sofemnitv  of  ap^ 
cation,  which  we  eamesay  recom- 
mend to  the  study  of  every  ooe 
.who  wishes  to  acquire  the  best,  the 
most  solid  and  useful  oratory  of 
the  pulpit.  Thatitwas&tfTilwitli 
effi^t  we  have  no  doubt. of  $  that  it 
has  been  read  with  efect  we  caa 
personaUy  answer  for. 

^*  A  Sermonpreached  atLeices-^ 
ter,June6, 160^  at  the  Vlsitatioa 
of  the  Rieht  Rev.  die  Lord  Btdwp 
of  Lincom:  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
H.  Ryder,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Lut- 
terworth.'* The  hon.  and  rev. 
H.  Ryder  fills,*  in  the  rectory  of 
Lutterworth,  a  pulpit  wUch  was 
once  the  possession  of  Wlddifle** 
and  long  may  he  fill  it  while  he 
mreaches  such  serauMis  as  thepreseat 
IS  the  honest  prayer  of  our  hcait. 
The  preacher^s  subject  is  of  hi^ 
cons^uence  in  our  own  times,  m 
which  we  find,  among  a  certain 
description  of  persons,  so  much 
sanctimonious  confidence  and  self- 
conceit  ;  it  is  devoted  tothe  doctrine 
of  prelection  and  die  certain  as- 
surance of  sdvatioD,  and  his  text  is 


^  We  have  rince  UBdertcood  that  ao  ecclesiaicical 
xgsAnu  Mr,  Stoxte,  ia  the  naaie  of  thf  Bishap  of 
^m.  Scfrit. 
i 


by  his  vicar  i^uinai  Sir 

f  Coring 
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1  Corinth,  ix,  ^.    His  object  is  two- 

fo)d-r-to  point  out  the  grand  evils 
of  spiritaal  pride,  and  at  the  same 
tiptie  general  relaxation  in  spiritaal 
duties  which  it  is  too  apt  to  engen- 
der-- ^and  to  prove  that  it  is  a  doc* 
trine  equally  incompatible  with  the 
test  of  scripture  itself;  the  ex- 
amples and  precepts  of  its  inspired 
authors;  the  interpretations  of  their 
more  immediate  successors,  and  the 
general  sentiments  of  oar  establWh- 
«d  church  ;  although  the  preacher 
admits  that  there  have  been,  occa- 
sionally, distinguished  persons  be- 
longing to  the  charch  who  have 
erroneously  adhered  to  such  a  tenet. 
"Let  us  dierefore,"  says  he,  **  relin- 
quishing all  vain  expectation  of 
preternatural  conviction,  pursue 
the  plain  path  which  the  gospel 
points  out,  and  to  which  our  church 
will  lea,d  us :  let  us  walk  with  the 
fear  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  Holy' Ghost  on 
the  other :  with  sach  a  fear  of  being 
cast  away  as,  keeping  us  steadfast 
unto  the  end,  will  be  changed  into 
awful  reverence ;  with  such  a  hope 
of  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  as, 
brightening  gradually  to  the  last, 
will  be  lost  in  the  vision  of  celestiiil 
glory — ^in  a  possession  of  "  the  ful- 
ness of  joy.'' 

•  We  have  also  to  notice  n  very 
excellent  Sermon  preached  in  St, 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  July 
IS,  1806,  at  the  Consecration  of  the  - 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.Warburion,  Bishop 
of  Limerick  :  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Groves,  D.  D.  M.  R,  I.  A.  Our 
preacher's  text  is  derived  from  the 
last  three  verses  of  St.  Matthew, — 
and  a  more  argumentative,  con- 
vincing dissertation  in  favour  of  a 
regular  hierarchy,  derived  chiefly 
from  that  soiu-ce  which  is  first  of 
all  to  be  consulted  an'H  abided  by 
6n  such  occasions,  the  New  Testa*> 
Knent,  we  haVe  never  met  with, 
1806. 


To  the  different  classes  of  dissenters 
we  recommend  it  strenuously :  we' 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  libe«. 
rality  of  a  great  number  of  them» 
and  on  such  we  are  confident  it 
¥rill  produce  impression,  if  not 
thorough  conviction.  ^ 

The  other  single  Sermons  which 
have  occurred  to  us  as  chiefly 
worthy  of  notice,  but  upon  which 
we  cannot  dwell  in  detail,  are 
Mr.  Walker's,  preached  in  bishop 
Strachan's  chapel,  Dundee,  at  the 
Consecration  of  the  R.  *  R.  Dan. 
Sandford  to  the  oflice  of  a  bishop  in 
the  Scotch  episcopal  church,  enti- 
tled **  On  the  Condition  and  Duties 
of  a  tolerated  Church;"  doctor 
Gaskin's,  delivered  at  St.  Benet» 
Gracechurch-street,  &c.  entitlec) 
"  The  English  Liturgy,  a  Form  of 
sound  Words;"  Mr.  CracknelPs, 
preached  at  Hoxton  chapel  before 
the  Supporters  of  the  Hoxton  Col- 
lege, at  their  anniversary,  Jime  26, 
from  Epbes.  iv.  12.;  Mr.  Haw- 
key's, preached  at  Holy^hood 
church,  Southampton,  August  1<X 
1806,  entitled  «  On  the  JDuty  of 
Humanity  toward  the  irrational 
Part  of  the  Creation  ;'*  and  Mn 
AsplcUid's  on  the  death  of  Mr.  For, 
preached  at  the  Gravel-pit  Meet- 
ing, Hackney,  September  21, 1806. 

We  lament  to  find  tliat-  the  dis- 
pute concerning  the  real  principles 
of  our  established  church  continues 
in  a  state  as  unsettled  as  ever.  It 
is  disgusting  to  retread  the  grounds 
we  have  already  trodJen  for  seve- 
ral years  past  upon  this  same  sub- 
ject, and  again  to  bring  forw^trd 
the  arguments,  the  sophistries,  the 
wrath  diat  have  been  occasionally 
advanced  on  all  'sides,  with  a  view 
of  confounding  whatever  might 
happen  to  be  asserted  by  the  oppo- 
site party.  Amidst  the  myriads 
of  pages  that  have  been  compiled 
on  this  subject,  we  know  of  but  three 
U  works 
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works  that  haye  isnteted  into  a 
fairy  historical  anci  cir^unwaotta^  * 
inquiry  f:o]ac«ming  .  it:^  and  th6so 
are  hishop  Pmt^man's  Cl^rgeAo 
thp  Clorgy  of  the  I>^oo^fie  of 
Lincolp*  deSvened>a!t  the  Triennial 
Visitation  an  l$Od#  ai^^  account  of 
vhich  our  readers  will  find  in  our 
I^iteraiy  Retrospect  of  the  same 
.year}  Dr,  Lav^Tence's  Bampton 
Lectures  preached  at  Oxford  in 
1804>»  and  noticed,  with  due  ap^ 
piobatioo»  in  this  journal  in  our 
last  yeiu*'^  number;  and  a  fnost 
candid. and  erudite  vrork  now  be- 
fore u^  the  production  of  an  old 
and  veucrable  clerg}''man,  who  has 
served  in  the  sacred  mimstry  for 
nesMrly  half  a  century*  but  whc^ 
with  a  modesty  not  often  to  be  ipet 
within  the  present  dty»  still  chooses 
to  conceal  his  name,  while  he  ia 
endea,younnff)  with  an  ability  that 
cannot  fail  of  success,  to  subserve 
the  best  interests  of  his  holy  pro- 
fession^  This  .  work  '  is  ekititled 
♦*  Primitive  Truth  ;  in  a  History  of 
|be  internal  Stvitie  of  the  Reformer  - 
tioni  expir^s^  by  the  early  Re- 
formers m  their  Writings*  and  in 
which  the  Question  con<ienung  the 
CalvinLi»ia  of  the  Church  of  £n* 

fland  is  determined  by  positive 
Evidence.."  It  is  a  thla  octavo  of 
28:^  pages.  Our  readers  may 
fbrm  iCiXne  judgement  of  its  im* 
portanoe,  and  research  from  the  folt 
iov.ing  cataipgue  .of  its  sections^ 
l..}^ve)^i8.in  the  reign  of  qiieen 
Mary.  2.  Circumstances  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth*  •  S. .  Contention 
;ibpat  vestznants  and  ceremonies. 
4.  Aniw^  of  Jewel  bishop  of 
Salisbury  to  frivolous  ob|ectioi2S 
against  the  church  government. 
f]  Whai  the;  fhnrch  tryly  k.  6. 
Refprmation,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Lii'^abelh  compared  with  that  in 
fhe  reign  of  Edward  VI.    7.  Com* 


parUoa  of  die  church  artieleft  w*h 
tlie  sentiments'  oJF  all  die  chief 
foreign  reformers.  St  9>  10.  Qmit 
timmtion  of  the  same.  1 1 .  OfsiA, 
from  Bellinger.  12.  Of  the  go- 
spel, from  the  same.  IS,  14.  Of 
providence  and  prede&tniation« 
signs  and  sacraments,  frcm  the 
same.  15.  Archbisbdp  Pacrker't 
articles  of  rdigion,  as  drawn  iif» 
for  •  subscription  in  1550-  16,  His 
preface  to  the  Bishop*s  Bible-  17* 
Public  apology  of  the  church  of 
England.  18.  Bish<)p  Jew^'r  de- 
scription of  the  worship  of  €^ 
church.  19,  20.  Other  extracts 
from  the  works  of  the  same,  tOr 
Umatdy  connected  with  the  qoes- 
tion»  ^1.  Opinion  of  Sands  arch- 
bishop pf  York.  S^-  Origin  ilf  ite 
reformation  in  Swttterlttid.  ^ 
24*»^25.  Continuatjon  ef  the  same. 
26.  Party-prejudJee*  ^.  TTje  io- 
consistsency  of  the  appeal  to  the 
same  authprities  fav  the  vindica- 
tion of  opposite  opi'nions*  In  the 
course  of  the  entire  discussicm«  the 
author  is,  in  die  higheist  degree^ 
liberal  to  the  parties  frftm  vrhtm 
he  differs  f  and  in  tnltfa  iMre  «f 
the  milk  '^of  human'  kfndness;  or 
true  christiascharity,  Weha^  never 
met  with.  All  panics  should  iiBod 
this  work,  an^  all  nMy  reMl-'il  ^ 
with  moral  and  devdcionfel  as  titell  • 
as  intellectual  improvemetm  In 
the  main  he  agrees^  OoiApleccHy  tHek 
bishop  Pi«iC)*man,  'Whose  y^jtds 
we  thus  quoted  from  thediair|ewe 
have  just  refemfifd'to,  «»Oar«nutdi 
is  not  Lutheran — it  i«  not  QalviwSf^ 
tic— it  is^  not  Armhiian-*J^t  -is 
ScRi^T»RAL  !*»  -  Our  aiith«ir  'h 
section  6  of  th^inquii^  h^>i^  Hi  ^ 
repeats  tliese  words  hf^iiabsi^Bte, 
Yet  in  sections  7,  Si  9.  he  eM^« 
vours  strenuously  td  ^stabl^\iAt» 
the  bishop  <rf  Lincoln  c^iiff 
never  intended  xk>r  eVen  suppdiedii 
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tbtii  though  the'  chm^h  be  not  Lu- 
theran, not  Culvinistic  (or,  as  it 
shbui^i  rather  be  caUed,'Calvimc,) 
not  Armitfan,  but  Scnrturalf  yet. 
tkct  it  is»  at  the  same  tirae^ 
tr«if  ahd  -directlf  Zvingliak,^ 
and  that  its  interpretation  of 
scripture  was  collected  from  the 
doctrines  >  of  Zuingliiis.  We  con- 
fess therefore,  t1>.it  tJifrTdispute  is 
stU  open — ind'  the  more  i»o  from 
Dfw  Lawiience'^  conclusion,  after 
his  ov'iv  mo6t  cautions  and  accu- 
rate inquiry,  tkJiU  in  opposition. 
to^both  the.f>receding  theologians, 
the  church  articles  are  "neither 
^  the  prpdtKtionof  Parker  nor  of  the 
Convocation  4  that  they  were  not 
borrowed  from  anyCalvinic  or  Zn- 
m^iany  but  from  a  Lutheran  crecd«?* 
We  are  Aot  alone  in  this  appre** 
hemon:  the  *vety  powerful  Charge 
of  Dr«  Hoi^ey»  ddiYeied  in  tlie 
cootie  of-  the  current  year  at  his  « 
first  visitation  as  bishop  of  St» 
Aaaph-^alas !  that  it  should  have 
be«n  both  his  first  and  his  lastl 
apparently  firpm  the  very  same 
feeing— «ail  full  knowledge  of  the 
p^plexity  of  the  point^^and  witli 
a  wisdom  to  which  we  most  im- 
plicitly* bow^^-thus  terminates  its 
ez)M>rtation :  "  These,  intricate 
ijuftftions  tend  to  nothing  but  per- 
pldttty  and  scepticism;  and  the 
di^Ussions  of  them  conduce  to 
en^lless  discord  and  dissentton.**^ 
Le$|ve  these  barren. disquisitions  to 
the  tliieok>gians  of  the  schools.  ^ 
Apply  yourselves  with  the  whole 
strength  and  powerof  your  minds 
to  do  the  work  of  evangelists. 
Proclaim  to  those  .who  are  at  «n-  . 
mity  with  God>  and  children'of  his 
wrath,  the  glad  tidings  ^  Christ's 
pacification.  Sound  thealarm>  to 
awaken  to  a  life  of  righteousness  a 
world  lost  and  dead  in  trespasses 
and  ^ins*    LiftfJoft  the  blazing 


torch  of  revelation,  to  statter'fts 
rays  .over  them  that  sit  in  darlpiess 
and  the  shadow  bf  death:  ai\d 
guide  the  footste|>8  of  the  benighted 
wanderer  into  the  paths  of  Kfe  and 
peace."  This  was  his  last  and  al- 
most his  dying  charge x  one* more 
solemn  or  "more  truly  important 
and  in  character  he  could  not  have 
given,  had  the  cler.t^y  of  his  dio- 
cese been  assembled  around  his 
dying  bed* 

How  infinitely  more  wi^,  and 
prospectiveof  eventual  benefit,  than 
to  endeavour  to  accomplisli  many 
of  the  same  ends  by  new  acts  of 
parliament  and  legislative  interft* 
rences,  as  his  giace  qf  Canterbury  fs. 
warmly  recommended  to  do  by 
an    anonymous  clergvman,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  with  much  as- 
sumed consequence,  and  an  mti- 
mate  aequahitance  with  his  grace's 
predecessor,  under    the    title    of 
"  Hints    for  the  Security   of  the  - 
Established  Church."  Inthecour^l^ 
of  which  address  it  Is  ourauthor'i 
object  to  turn  out  of  the  ecclesiastic  ' 
pale  all  those  preachers  trho  are  ' 
vulgarly  denominated  Methodists ; 
but  of  whose  religious  opinions  as  * 
constituting   a    system-— probably^ 
from  the  Proteus-shape  and  per- 
petual vAriadon  of  those  opinion^ 
themselves-'-K>ur  author  does  not  * 
appear  to  posses* ttrtyveryaccnr?ite  ' 
conception^    In  his  view  of  the  '• 
subject,  though  not  in  oar  ovvn,   * 
thb  is   certainly  a  matter  of  no 
small    degree   of   personal  conse- 
quence to  otir  national  jjiirAatfe; 
since  from  the  existenci^'  cVf  this 
cause  alone,  "iftheobject  of  iftiJittyr-  "" 
dom/*    says   our  a6tho^,    '<  'ever   ' 
formed  an  object  of  ymn*  ambition,  ' 
you  have,  in  the  estimAt^  cf  many, 
as  fair  a  ^ospect  of  harvm^  that 
wish  gratified,  or,  at  least,  of  x^^t^  ' 
nesaing  the  annihilation  qf  *  your 
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high  dignity,  as  any  of  your 
prcde  essors  Mnce  the  days  of 
Cranmer." 

We  have  of  late  years  had.  to 
spealc  repeatedly  of  internal  dissen- 
sions 'and  separations  among  the 
people  called  Quakers — and  dissen- 
sions and  se|>aratlQns  which  we 
only  collected  from  their  own 
histories,  a/id  which  threatened  a 
speedy  subversion  to  the  entire 
sect.  We  are  now  to  notice  a  woi  k 
which  is  certainly  of  a  pleasanter 
1(1  nd,  iu  25  2huch  as  it  represents 
thein  in  afar  more  harmonious  and 
amiable  light  than  they  have  of 
late  represented  themselves,  and 
^hich  we  well  know  to  have  been 
pccilifiriy.  grateful  to  the  larger 
Dotiy  of  ihcm.  We  allude  to  Mr. 
Cl:u  kson's  *♦  Portraiture  of  Quaker- 
ism, as  taken  from  a  View  of  the 
Mcral  !E<lucation,  Discipline,  Pe- 
culiar Custcnis,  Religious  Frinci- 
plef,  Political  and  Civil  Economy 
aT'<i  Character  of  the  Society  of 
Friends:''  and  which  we  classify 
in  this  department,  because  quakeis 
liave  bei»i  usually  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  religious  rather  than  a 
pclitical  jsect;  and  because  they 
have  heretciforeoccupied  thepresent 
i^round-plot  of  ourRetr^isptct.  We 
nave  hng  perceived  an  approxi- 
mation in  this  fraternity  towards 
the  rcit  of  the  world,  and  we  have 
rejoiced  at  it.  The  author  before  us 
seems  to  deny  it ;  but  we  ask  for 
DO  clearer  proof  of  our  assertion 
than  the  very  book  before  us, 
coupled  as  it  is  well  known  to  have 
been  with  the  im^rimaiitr  of  the 
society  vhcse  histcry  it  records. 
Perhaps  the  modemi7ed  arguments 
Jcr  ieparailon  and  peculiarity 
cf  customs  here  advanced  are  in 
-every  respect  €uperior  to  those  of  a 
quainter  and  more  mystical  nature 
urged  hy  Fox,  ^qdh  and  Barclay : 


but  we  are  sore  that  they  are  ar« 
guments  which  would  not  have 
been  equally  current  in  their  respec* 
tiveaeras.  ^We  have  here  TeasoQ 
appealed  to  instead  of  feeling :  ex- 
ternal motives  instead  of  tntenial 
spu-itualism.  We  are  glad  that 
the  book  is  approved  of,  thoueh 
we  cannot  always  approve  of  &e 
motives  and  the  reasons  adverted 
to ; — but  the  very  approbatioQ  in- 
dicates in  our.  mind,  a  serious  con- 
stitutional change  in  the  sensations 
pf  this  harmless  society,  and  which, 
in  no  illegible  characters,  prognos- 
ticates its  approaching  downfall. 
Our  author  himself,  indeed,  admits 
that  its  membei-s  are  supposed  to 
have  diminished  of  late  years :  nor 
d^es  he  intimate  that  its  provincial 
charity-schools,  many  of  which  we 
lately  pointed  out  as  in  a  state  of 
ruin,  have  received  any  additional 
encouragement  since  we  brought 
tlie  topic  before  the  public. 

W>  close  with  a  subject  in  which 
we  can  truly  rejoice^— we  mean  the 
<<  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreigii 
Bible  Society ;''  the  rapid  progress 
and  increased  means  of  whicb^  are 
only  commensurate  with  the  heart- 
reviving  and  truly  astonishing  ad- 
vantages which  seem  to  have  re» 
suited  not  only  in  all  quarters  at 
home,  but  in  all  parts  ot  the  north 
of  !Europe,  from  the  vast.eztension 
of  its  most  honourable  and  glorious 
exertions.  The  first  year  of  the 
institution  of  this  excellent  Society 
produced  a  joint  subscription 
throughout  Great  Britain  of  550C/. 
in  the  second  it  was  nearly  doubled ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
it  will  continue  to  augment  in  an 
equal  proportion.  The  Bible,  that 
best  guide  and  hope  cf  man,  is 
now  giatuitously  circulated  from 
England  in  almost  all  languages  to 
almost  all  places. 
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CHAPTER    It 
PHYSICAL  ANu  MATHEMATICAL. 

Comprehending  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Natural  History,  Kxpfrlmcnfal 
Philosopby,  /Igricuhure,  Mechanics^  jistronomy.  Commerce,  Ariibnutic^ 
Naval  and  MtHtary  Taciics^ 


WE  shall  open  this  chapter, 
according  to  our  usual  cus- 
tom,   with    the   most    important 
branch  of  all  physical  knowledge 
-^physiology,  and  the  laws  of  pre- 
serving or  re-acquiring  healrfi ;  the 
bjgirinf,  or  bygieia  as  it  is  denomi- 
nated by  the  French  schools.    M. 
Pinel's  excellent  **  Treatise  on  In- 
sanity," which  has  already  passed 
through  our  hands  in  its  original 
form,  has  been  carefully  translated 
irtto  English  by  Dr.  Davis  of  the 
Sheffield  Infirmary ;  to  which  ver- 
sion the  translator  has  prefixed  an 
introductory  essay  of  his  own,  con- 
taining  a  cursory  view  of  tlie  his- 
tory of  insanity  as  connected  with 
the  human  mind.  It  is  well  placed, 
and  discovers  a  close  attention  to 
the  best  writers  upon  this  important 
but  still  recondrte  subject.     The 
translation  of   M.  Pinel's  treatise 
into  o^r  own  tongue  was  certainly 
a  desideratum:   for  we   have  no 
woi-k   upon    mental  alienation  so 
compendious,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  truly  scientific  and  practically 
useful. 

Yet  Dr.  Arnold  of  Edinburgh 
has  furnished  us,  in  his  **  Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature,  Kinds,  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Insanity,"  with 
a  larger  work  on  the  same  topic, 
which  is  well  entitled  to  attention, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  to  no  small 
portion  of  approbation.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold  is  no  novice  in  this  disease. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  tlie  same  tre- 
mendous m^Wdy, which  was  by  no 


means  destitute  of  merit ;  his  at- 
tention hj^fi  ever  since  that  perfod 
been  occasionally  directed  to  the 
same  point ;  and  in  the  "  Observa- 
tions"  before   hs    we    have     his 
maturer  sentiments,  as  they  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  his  inter- 
mediate practice.  We  shall  take  an 
ampler  glance  at  the  disease  before 
M%  because  we  have  the  fullest 
conviction,  as  well  from  our  own 
professional  remarks,  as  from  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  every  me- 
dical writer  of  reputation  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  that  it  is  progress-  ' 
ively  increasing  in  the  world,  were 
this  observation   confined  to  our 
own  country,  we  think  we  could  of- 
fer  a  variety  of  plausible  reasons 
to  account  for  such  a  fact — and 
reasons  which  this  hint  alone  will 
be  sufficient  to.  excite  ip  the*  mind  of 
every   man,  without    parcicularly 
detailing  them  :  but  when  climate^ 
when  manners,  when  the  distresses 
f»f  the  country,  and.  the  force  of 
many  of  its  religious  opinions,  are 
withdrawn  from  the  mass  of  causes 
-*-when  we  find  this  cruel  malady 
as  largely  multiplied  in  one  part 
of  Europe>  if  not  of  the  world,  as 
in  another — in  France  as  in  Eng- 
land— in  Italy  as  in  Gwinany — ^we 
confess,  ourselves  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
general  or  procatarctic  cause  of  the 
augmentation,   however  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  dis- 
covered its  proegumenal  stimuli. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  disease  ^^utha*; 
its  cycle — rperhups  there  is  none  but* 
has  its birtli, maturity  and  declension 
U  :i  ;  In 
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Manydiseases^hich  are  now  known 
^\yere  certainly  not  Inown  in  the 
times  of  the  Greeks  and  Itoroans, 
among   which   we    may  n:entioti 
rachitis,     siphilis    and  scrofula — 
*  ard  hence  the  ahsiird  and  unclassi- 
cal ,  appellations  which  they  have 
obtained  in  our  iRodern  nomenchi- 
tures:  n'anycf  the  disenscs,  then 
fully  known  and  described,  have 
since  altogether  disappeared  a  and 
many  again  which   have   arisen, 
even  since  the  revival  of  literature 
(compaxatively  of  ephemeral  ex- 
isteiKe)  have  already  begun  to  die 
ftway .  The  English  sweating  fever 
was  almost  literally  an  ephemeral 
malady*    The  rickets^  which  hate 
now  endui^d  for  about  a  century 
and  a  hjuf  only,  ^re  at  this*  hour 
ao  considerably  on  the  decline,  that 
probably  the  :;ext  generation  will 
have  to  wonder  what  was  meant  by 
the  term.    The  siphilis,  or  syphilis, 
ior   the  origin  ot   the  term  is  un- 
certain, .  though    by     n^     means 
worn  our,  and  perhaps  more  com- 
mon than  ever,  has  dropped  more 
than    half   its  horror;    and  had 
vaccination  not  been  discovered  till 
.a  century  hence,  so  less  proportion- 
ably  severe  is  the  small-pox  of  the 
present  xlay  compared    with   the 
.same  disease  in  the  time  of  Syden- 
hami   and  so  progressively .  is    it 
diminishing   in  virulence  and  fata* 
lity,    tliat,    unquestionable    as  is 
^fhe    boon    to   os  now,  it    might 
then  be  regarded  as  a  discovery  of 
fupererogation< 

Complex  as  is  the  mechanism  of 
.tiie  boidy,  the  mechanism  of  the 
-xnind  is  more  complex  still— and 
,lhe  jdreVdful  malady  to  which  it  is 
^-Kiif^athically  subject  does  not  yet 
*appeir4ohave.i:e;iched  its  perfect 
^9^^^,But  ^we^afe  bewildering 
louttil^je/iiii  a  maze  of  prgspective 
J^^ifi^<^^J^SB}  -^Hich  no- good 
fPA^P^^^y  I'esiilfi.TjWliat^  in  the  ^ 


language  of  Dr.  ArAoId,  are  tlitf 
"  kind5,"^for  we  give  up  the  eqateff 
and    what    more    especially-  thef 
"prevention** of  this  fearftil  cala-f 
mity  ?  Of  thfe"  kinds  our  author  etiir- 
merates  two^-ldeal  ahd  notion^^ 
the  first  admhtip"^  of  fottr  specie^ 
phrenetic,    incoherent,    maniac al, 
sensitive;    the  second  embracing 
n<u  less  than  nine,  y\%:  dduiiy^ 
whimsical,     fai^ctfiil,     impulsive^ 
scheming,  vain  or  self-in^rtaniy 
hypochondi-iacal,  pathetic^  appeCii. 
tive.    We  cannot  enter-  into  \n% 
^cies,  or  we  should    object  C» 
several  of  them,  but  hts  kmdi  or 
grand  divisions  are  defined  as  fol^ 
lows  :  ^*  Ideal  insanity  is  tfcaestatt 
of  mind  in  which  a  person  imagiiieK 
he  sees,  hears,  or  otherwwc  per- 
ceives or  cotiverses  withy  persons  or 
things  which  have  either  no  external 
existence  to  his  senses  at  that  tim^ 
or  have  no  such  external  ^istenc'c 
as  they  »e  then  concdyed  to  haves 
or,  if  he  perceives  extmial  objecta 
as  they  really  exist,  has  yet  enxmcM 
ous  and  abstird  ideas. o^  hts  o«m 
form,  and  other  sensible  qualities  t 
such  ^  state  of  mind  eontionia^ 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  beti^ 
unaccompanied  with  anyTioleat  or 
adequate  degree  of  fever.  N§$immi 
insanity  is  that  state  of  midd  ib 
which  a   person   sees,   hearsf^  or 
otherwise  perceives  external  objects 
as  they  really  exist;  as  pfayect^  of 
sense,  yet  conceives  siieh*  ftotiott 
of  the  powers,,  pfoperdes^  <les»gAr^ 
state,  destination^  importsince,-mas- 
fier    of  existence,  or  the^  ltke»  of 
things  and  persons,  of  hittoself 'tt4 
others,  as  ap^ar  obVioiisljf  imdl  of* 
ten  grosdy  eroneou$,idid«iiaiea90#« 
able,  to  the  common  •sen^'vif  the 
sober  and  judicn)tis  pslit^nw^ 
kind.     It  is  of  xdttaiderabli*  dfHn^ 
tion,  is  never  accon^daiUed- tritl^ 
any  great  degree  Wi'fevttri»*6nd 
vrff  oftcfl  \vitfrjft^fi4e#-*iiiam^^ 
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it  i)s  hef^  sufficiently  obvious 
that  our  authort^tbough  be  haye  not 
iconfineid    himself   to   the    terms, 
has  at  least  limited  his  views  to  the 
fliviston  of  Mr.  Locke — ^and  tiiat, 
in  the  bngosige  of  this  ezceHent 
.mets^hysiciapy  die  wording  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  two  distinctions   would 
be  insanity  of  smsatiofij  and  insanity 
of  fffiefiignf  or  sensitive;  and  reflex 
insanity.    We  prefer  Mr*  Locke's 
term^tohis  own*  It  is  also  equally 
pbviousy  that  in  his  general  charac- 
ter of  the  disease,  he  has  embraced 
^yety  species  jof  the  batiuclnaUo  of 
Sauva^y  as  wellasxhose  of  hif  JSr- 
Urium ;  and  chat  his  description  is  so 
^omfM-ehensiye  as  to  include  almp&t». 
qr  perl^ps  altogechery  everyone 
.who  puts  what  the  writer  himself 
may  de^m  afalse  estimate  on  any  ob- 
ject or  subject  introduced  ;  and  of 
jiparae  so  comprehensive  as  to  in- 
clude every  person  who  dlSPers  from 
himself  in  opinion. .  For,  when  he 
jpeaks  of  '^  the  common  sense  of 
the  sober  and  judicious  part  of  man^ 
Jkindy"  he  can  only  mean,  as  is 
jneant  by  enrery  one  else  ^ho  em* 
plo^s   such ,  a    phraseblogy,  that 
which  ic  regards  as  its  sober  sense 
r— no  ptvson,  in  this  respect,  allow- 
iogany  o.t)icr  to  de^erxmne  for  hinii 
ITet  much  as  we  object  to  our  au« 
thor's  definitiout  we  highly  approve 
the    indefatigable   industry  with 
^hlcb  b^  has  studied  his  subject  in 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  tlae 
most  esteemed  authorities.  We  are 
ehtefl^-forxy  tliat  after  all,  notwith- 
MandiQg  his  adventui^g  to  touch 
^^oil  d&  ^Miature,  kinds,  causes, 
aa4  preyenLbn  of  in^sanity,*'  be  has 
not  l^toimself  warranted  to  spealk 
upon  the ,  curt  of  this  disea^*  We 
»ve  diie  credit  to  his  modesty,  and 
£unent  oyer  the  hopelessness  that 
restrains  bim. 

•The  CQwpoz  is  still,  we  perceive, 
Wslgipi^  it^  MUum  ad  htUrttccioncnif 


although   we  had  flattered  our- 
selves we  should  have  been  at  liber- 
ty to  have  dropped  it  with  the  obi> 
servations  we  advanced  in  our  last 
year's  number,  and  especially  ^ 
we  ventured  to  step  a  little  beyond 
>  oiir  due  limits,  to  save  our^ves  and 
pur  readers  the  trouble  of  revert- 
ing to  it  for  several  subsequent 
numbers.     But  the  trumpet  is  siill 
sounding,  and  we  have  no&ins  to 
do  biit  to  obey  the,  calL    ^^ides 
the  tracts  and  tteatise^  we  have  al- 
ready anticipated,  the  current  year 
has  fumisbeJ  us  with  **  Vaccine 
Inoculal;ion,"    by  Robert  Wilfan, 
M*  p.  F.  A.  S.  which  has  already 
attained  a  second  editiop:  ".The 
Vaccine  Contest ;"  by  Wni.  fiFair, 
M.  A.  &c. :  and  not  less  than  three 
answers  to  Mr.  Birch  in  conse^ 
quence  of  his  pamphlet  m  repi^t« 
ation  of  the  practice :  one  by  Mr. 
James  Moore  ;  one  by  the  indefa- 
tigable Mr.  Ring ;  and  one  by  an 
anonymous  ^'Memberof  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.'* 
We  have  but  little  fresh  matter, 
however,  notwithstanding  this  fresh 
accession  of  materials,  to  add  to 
the  observations  we  have  ^Ire^dy 
advanced:  the  argument  is  alto- 
gether with  the  vaccinists,  but  the 
triumph    most   assuredly  /at  ibt 
present  with  their  opponents;  for 
we  believe  no'  unprejudiced  .prac* 
titioner  will  pfretend  to  say^  that  at 
.t{ie  moment  before  us  there  is  not 
a  stronger  and  more  extensive  pre- 
judice against  vaccine  inoculation 
than  there  was  a  year  and  a.  half  or 
two  yfears  agoj     In  truth,  tve  have 
always  thought  the  Cause  bjudici- 
ously  bindl.(^  by  its  best  or  rather 
by  its  warmest  advocates ;  it  Ivas 
an  instrument  that  required  much 
delicacy  of  touch — ^and  fhey  have 
snapped  the  strings  by  screwing  * 
them  up  too  tightly,    nad  the  dis« 
CO  very  beeu  suffered  to  taikit  its  own 
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course,  attd  to  find  its  own  level, 
we  verily  believe  there  would  have 
been  at  this  time  scarcely  a  dissent- 
ing voice  heard  against  it.  But  it 
has  been  weakened  by  excess  of 
kindness ;  systematic  encourage- 
ments have  produced  systematic 
oppositions  ;  and  the  personal  and 
earnest  entreaties  which  have  been 
made  to  vast  numbers  of  the  poor- 
est families,  and  from  the  best  and 
most  benevolent  of  motives,  to  be 
allowed  the  honour  of  inoculating 
Aeir"  ragged  brats,  have  been  re- 
ceived generally  with  a  suspicion 
of  self-interes^  and  often  with  a 
contemptuous  refusal.  The  anti- 
▼accinists  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  common  feeling  hereby  en- 
gendered, and  every  dying  preju- 
dice has  been  resuscitated  with  ten- 
fold vigour.  For  the  uninitiated, 
Dr.  Wnian's  is  by  far  the  best  book 
to  be  consulted:  for  the  contro- 
versialist, the  best  reply  is  that  of 
Mr.  M(^ore. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  our 
review  of  forf  ign  literature  M.  Ca- 
banis*  valuable  "Coup  d'OEil,"  or, 
as  his  translator  names  it,  "Sketch 
of  the  Revolutions  of  Medical 
Science;"  and  are  now  happy  to 
announce  an  English  version  of  this 
useful  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  has  executed  his 
task  with  no  small  credit  to  him- 
self. The  volume,  as  we  hinted 
in  our  last  number,  is  devoted  to 
the  two  considerationsof  the  histoiy 
of  medical  science,  and  the  various 
arras  of  its, chief  revolutions,  and 
the  means  by  which  this  science 
may  be  still  further  reformed  and 
improved.  In  the  former^part  our 
author  enters  with  considerable 
minuteness — ^more  so,  indeed,  than 
the  few  scanty  details  of  unquestion- 
able facts  which  v^  possess  would 
'seem  to  justify — into  the  life  and 
f  urstnu  of  Hippocrates,  and  tbt 


origin  of  the  school  of  Cos:  he 
glances  rapidly  at  the  succeeding 
schools  of  Greece,  Rome  and  An- 
bia;  and,  amonc:  the  modems, 
dwells  wirii  pecoliar  cmtipbcency 
upon  Stahl,  Sydefihatti  aod  Boer* 
haave.  In  hH  second  part  he  ad- 
vises an  emjployment  of  the  analy- 
tical plan  to  a  greater  enenc-*^ 
deduction  of  legitimate  results  horn 
facts  more  largely  collected  and 
generalized :  he  offers  some  vain- 
able  reiharksupon  nosology,  which 
we  think  stands  in  need  of  evea 
more  correction  than  he  has  here 
suggested — and  that  in  every  rami- 
fication which  belongs  to  i'^t^^'i^^cr 
of  classification,  nomenciatiire,  or 
terminology;  and  condudeswith 
recommending  a  close  attention  to 
various  accessory  departments  of 
medicine.  The  whole  should  be 
perused  with  care,  and  tiie  caielbl 
reader  will  not  peruse  in  vain. 

«A  Practical  Treatise  on  die 
power  of  Castharides  when  used 
internally;  by  John  Robertson, 
Sur^on,  Edinburgh,"  thin  octavo. 
This  is  a  usefbl  inquiry  inlo  tfat 
powers  of  a  very  active  and,  when 
skilhilly  directed,  a  ^erj  Enable 
medicine.  The  diseases  in  vdiidi 
the  author  has  chiefly  found  it  so^ 
Vf  ceable  are  gleet  and  leaconhoa. 
From  a  personal  and  very  consider- 
able experience  of  many  years,  we 
can  honestly  concur  with  htm  in 
its  recommendation.  It  is  of  great 
consequence,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  gonorrhoea  the  consdtotioii 
be  not  possest  of  high  nervoos  ir- 
ritability :  tor  we  have  fbnnd  «nost 
painful  and  obstinate  dysories  in- 
troduced in  such  habits  even  bf 
small  doses,  and  espedally  Wfaea» 
from  the  existence  of  {wrmanent 
strictures  in  the  course  ef  the 
urethra,  there  is  a  greater  dEiJposi^ 
tion  to  spasmodic  contraction.  In 
kucorrhcea  tlris  dfHmdtMon  «  <f 
«  modi 
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much  smaller  consequence  (  and 
)]ere  we  believie  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered with  most  success.  The 
tincture  is  judiciously  recommend- 
ed in  die  present  work ;  and  the . 
dose,  which  should  be  gradually  in- 
creasedy  cominences  with  from 
€ight  to  twelve  drops.  Our  author 
recommends  the  same  medicine, 
alsoy  in  cases  of  indolent  ulcers : 
hot  in  these  instances  even  hts  own 
practice  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  highly  fortunate.  He  has 
added  some  Taluable  experiments 
on  the  use  cf  both  the  tincture  and 
powder  in  lar;re  doses  on  dogs :  a 
dtam  and  halt  of  the  former  pro- 
duces great  chyldpoietic  inflamma- 
tiOB ;  and  halt  a  dram  of  the  latter 
was  generally  sufficient  to  destroy 
4he  animal. 

We  shall  extend  our  attention  to 
>6ther  diseases  connected  with  the 
Sexual  System.  Mr.  Howard^  who 
apme  time  since  published  yarious 
^serva^tions  on  Siphilis>  has  now 
presented  us  with  a  larger  work  in 
<two  octavo  volumes  upon  the  same 
subject,  under  the  title  of  <<  Practi- 
cal Observations  on  the  Natural 
History  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal 
Disease/'  Mr.  Howard  ts  certain- 
ly  an  attentive  observer,  and  in 
«ome  parts  of  hts  work  appears  to 
have  been  an  attentive  reader.  In 
hts  history  of  the  origin  ef  lues 
-venerea  he  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  a  simple  disease)  but 
of  hybrid  breed,  and  the  mere  re- 
sult of  tlie  yaws  and  leprosy ,  pro- 
<iuced  in  Africa  by  the  Moorish 
•Jews  after  their  expulsion  from 
Spain.  In  his  mode  of  cure  he 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
best  general  methods  of  practice  : 
be  regards  gonorrhoea  as  generated 
'by  a  difierent  poison  from  lueS)  and 
«s  curable  without  mercury ;  yet, 
«nth  an  irregularity  of  reasoning 
4re  caoBot  account  for^  be  recom- 


mends the  use  of  mercury  in  the 
former  as  well  as  in  the  latter.  We 
have  also  reiceived  a  work  of  some 
value  in  the  **  Practical  Observa^- 
tions*'  of  Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  oc- 
cupying a  thin  octavo,  and  direbted 
to  strictures  of  the  urethra;  diseases 
of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland  9 
and  urinary  gravel  .and  stone. 
Calculi,  he  proves  by  additional 
cases  and  CKperiments,  may  have  a 
chance  of  being  dissolved  by  injec- 
tions into  the  bladaer,the  nature  of 
the  calculus,  whether  acid  or  alk^ 
line,  being  in  the  first  instance  as- 
certained. Yet^  where  injecdons 
may  not  be  used,  or  even  advisable^ 
the  disease  in  its  commencement 
may  be  alleviated^  if  not  totally- 
destroyed,  by  the  introdjaction  <^ 
alkalies  into  the  stomach,  which 
should  hence  seem  to  counteract 
the  secretion  of  the  uric  acid  by  the 
kidneys.  In  the  case  of  stricture^ 
our  author  is  decisive  in  preferring 
the  medical  cure  by  the  caustic 
bcugie,  to  the  mere  relaxation  of « 
the  constricted  ring  by  the  common 
bougie:  or  rather,  he  is  certain 
that  the  firstmethod  alone  prodxKCs 
a  radical  cure.  Connected  here- 
with we  may  mention,  that  in  a  very 
enlarged  form,  and  certainly  en- 
riched by  many  subsequent  obser- 
vations and  improvements.  Dr. 
.  Adams  has  republished  his  **  Oht^ 
servations"  on  what  he  calls  ^Moxw 
bid  Poisons.*'  These  he  divides 
into  acute  and  chronic:  the  first 
comprehending  siphtlis,  yaws, 
si  wens,  elephantiasis,  and  the  ano*- 
mala  confounded  with  them :  the 
second,  febrile  contagions,  partici»- 
larly  the  variolous  and  vaccine. 
The  theory  of  constitutional  sus*- 
ceptibility  and  disposition,  invented 
by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  is  here  env 
braced  in  its  utmost  latitude,  and 
enforced  by  many  ingenious  con^ 
jectures  and  observations  of  the 
author** 
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author's  own.  Upon  si  philips  he  is 
very  full,  but  rather  as  a  commen- 
fator,  thanja  pTX)pouncfer  of  new  or 
extraordinary  xnfortnation. 

Dyispeptic  aflfecticns  have  receiv- 
ed some  attention  from  various 
Suarters.  A  pamphlet  written  bf 
le  acctn-ate  and  iAdefatigahle 
Daubenton  has  been  anonymously 
translated  into  English  ;  on  which^ 
without  entering  into  his  theory,  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  author 
strongly  recommen<|p,  and  from 
successful  experiments  on  his  own 
person,  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
each  consisting  of  about  ihree 
G;rams  for  an  adult,  and  of  course 
incapable  of'  exciting  vomiting,  to 
b^  taken  in  the  morning  fasting. 
From  Dr.  Stone  we  have  also*  re- 
ceived a  short  but  a  more  genei-al 
treatise  upon  dyspepsia,  which  not 
only  comprises  "  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach  and  of  Digestion,"  but  also 
the  "  History  and  Treatment  of 
those  Affections  of  the  Liver  and 
digestive  Organs  which  occur  in 
Persons  who  return  from  the  East  or 
West  Indies :  with  Observations  on 
various  Medicines,  and  particularly 
on  the  impropex*XJse  o{  IT  metics.'* 
In  the  midst  of  much  desultory 
chit-chat  we  meet  with  some 
▼aluable  remarks.  Our  author  is 
a  decided  enemy  to  the  use  of 
digitalis,  and  objects  to  that  of 
castor  oil  from  its  frequent  impu- 
rity. Yet  he  confirms  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Hamilton  as  to  the  benefit 
almost  sure  to  result  from  purga* 
,  lives  in  most  dyspeptic  diseases, 
and  especially  in  hypochondriasis 
ai'd  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach. 
Gout  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
regarded  as  a  link  in  the.  same 
chain  i  and  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Dt.  H.nnilton,  of  Lynn  Regis, 
Wc  have  received  a  postlnimous 
treatise,  which,  though  Ihtle  im^ 
'btted  with  the  spirit  or  science  of 


modern  chemistry  or  phy^dlc^V 
is  highly  respectable  in  regard  to 
the  facts  it  contain^,  and  the  mode 
of  practice  it  offers.    The  atithoi^ 
was  a.  severe  victim  at  one  period 
of  his  life  to  this  cruel  scourge^ 
and  to  the  last  an  occasional  suP 
ferer  from  its  returns :  but,  both 
in  his  oWn  person  and  hi  others,  he 
imiformly    found     the    pcdagral 
paroxysms  pass  off  with  compara^' 
tive  ease  and  brevity  by  the  use 
pf  bleeding,  c^oniel  widi  opiain, 
cathartics  freely  employed^  topical 
blistering,  and,  if  not  refrigerant 
applications,  at  least  keeping  the 
part  perfectly  cool,  andfreefrom^ 
mcumbrance  of  additional  flaxmels. 
The  other  medical  publications  of 
the  year,  which  are  chiefly  worthy  of 
notice,  are  Dr.  Reid's  **  Treadseot 
the  Origin,  Progress,  Prevention 
and  Treatment  of  Consumption  ;** 
a  Work  containmg  some  sensible  re- 
marks, but  purposely  enveloped  in 
Brunonian  mysticisiii,  and  too'moc]! 
brocaded  with    the  tinsel  of  fine 
writing.    *' Observations  on  Abor* 
tibn,''  by  Mr.  Bums  of  Gla^Wi 
for  the  most  part  well  worth  pertt»^ 
in^  by  every  one  whose  studies  are 
chieHy   devoted  to   the  bbstetric 
art ;  affording  much  that  is  noveb 
and  not  a  litt&  that  is  interestmgt 
but  a  good  deal  that  is  totally  xta^ 
founded,  or  at  least  in  direct  op*' 
position  to  the  experiene^  of  other 
practirioners.    **  Essay  on  tiieDisJ^ 
eases  incident  to  Indian  Seaonen  or 
Lascars  on  long  Voy&ei  ;"'!ry  W,, 
Hunter,  A/M.  &c.    The  dnestsr 
here  chiefly  referred  to  is  a^pepnfitf^ 
species  of  anasarca,  notiired-verf 
frequently  in  several  vessds  in  fii 
Company's  service  in*l'801,  Mi 
which  our  audior  proposes  to^caU 
anasarca  cacotrpphica.    The  abf 
counts  given  botli  oF  this  and  Alt 
other  maladies  of  the  Lascar  iribi* 
are  well  drawn  up  from  actual  d> 
senratkai 
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^ry^^QTi :  and  tbe.volame,  which 
Vas  printed  at  Calcutta,  is  highly, 
worthjofbebg  circulated  at. home. 
{.'The  f^'aval  Surgeon  :  the  whole 
UUistrated  by  Plates ;  by  W.Tunu 
bull,  A.M.  ace**"  One^jof  the  neat- 
est and  moot  conlplete  ccnlpilatiDns 
\ye  have  ever  m^t,  with:  clear  in 
Its  division,  accurate  in  its  infor- 
piattoh,  important  and  qorrect  in 
Its  instructions,  and  elegant  in  its 
^ateria  medica. .  We  can  conscien- 
tiously recommend  it.  to  every 
medical  practitioner  inthe  service. 
TJiis,. however,  13  a  praise  which 
.  we  .cannot  bestow  on  "  The  Naval, 
Ktilitary.  and  Private  Practitioner's 
Ainanuensis,  Medicus  et  Chirurgi- 
QUsi*'  of  *'  Ralph  Cuming,  M.  D. 
ICN. .Medical  Superintendant  of 
IjTs  Majesty's  Naval  Hospital,  An- 
tigda.  _A  more  flatulent,  con- 
ceited publication,  filled  with  pom- 
gpus  nothings^2md,interlardedwith 
scj;zps  of  the  most  barbarous  Latin, 
"^e  have  never  met  with,  and  trust 
viis  n^'ver^  shall.  Dr.  Cuming  is 
also  a  Briinonian— ^and  more  cleep^ 
ly^  intoxicated  with  its  diffusible 
^'muli  than  his  co-studeiit  Dr# 
Sf id :  **  ^ther,  says  he,  opium, 
l^^ndy,  oleum  mendiacpiperitidi^ 
smd  the.  volatile  alkali,^  should  al- 
tf^ays  btc  at  hand,,  when  the  patient, 
wti^ther  hs  be  young  or  old,'  is 
u^ng  aqtta  frigUa,'*  .  We  would 
canimend  thcautlior  to  .the  use  of 
4^ua  fri^ida  alone,  for  at  least  the 
qijsuj^g  twelve  months, 

-'j^Jifion  the  subjects  of  practical 
s^gery,  and  anatomy,,  whether 
human  or  domparati.ve,.we  have  re- 
ceive not  a  single  publication  in 
t^pj.  smallest  degree  entitled  to 
n^^ce,  in  the  course  of  the  entire 
ygar,  if  we  except  Mr.  Bell's  Es- 
•  s^S'  which  mpre  properly  apper- 
tain to  our  fourth  chapter  oi;i  litera- 
ture and  polite  artsr-  . 
',,Cliemistry  has  beea^  nearly  as 


barren,  if  we,  e(xcept  several  Ter]|t 
valuable    papers  .inserted   in  the. 
Transactions  of  scientific  societies* 
and  which,  consequently,  do  tioi 
belong  to  the  present  chapter.  Dr* 
Wilson^  however,  has  o^iveQ  us  a 
useful  and  accurate^ "Analysis  o£' 
the  Malvern  Waters,   issMing  from 
the  only  mineral,  spring  in  aur  owor 
country  that  affords  £arbonat'o£ 
soda ;  which,  according  to  the  ezperi* 
ments  before  us,  exists  m  the  propor«>. 
tion  of  5 1  grainsinagalloo,  very 
largely  exceeding  the  cac^onat  of 
iron,  which  is  also  held  in  solution  in. 
the  same  waters.  These  waters  are 
found    chiefly  serviceable  in  dys« 
pepsia,  urinary  calculi}^,   and  all 
complaints  in  which  powerful  diu- 
retics are  indicated.   We  have  aka 
to  notice  ,k  new,   enlarged,   and, 
much  improved   edition   of   Mr«, 
Henry's  "  Epitome  of  Chemistry  ;'*, 
and  from    the   pen   of  Mr.  ".  &; 
Parkes,  Manufiicturing  Cheraist/'^v- 
we  have  received  a  bulky^  octavo^, 
entitled  "A  Chemical  Catechism* 
for  the  Use  of  youne  People  ;with' 
copious  Notes  for  the  Use  of  the- 
Teacher :  to  which  are  added  a. 
Vocabulary  of  chemical  ^ermsjuse^ 
ful  Tables,  and  a  Chapter  of  amus-* 
ing  E  xperinients"concerning  which 
we  shaU  only  add,  that  if  the  reaJer^ 
be  not  induced,  by  perusing  the  title, 
to  purchase  it,  he  ceruinly  will  not 
by  an  examination  of  the  contents*., 
In   an  octavo  volume,  entitled. 
"The  Climate  of  Great^Britain^ 
8cc.   by  John  Williams^  Esq."  we. 
have  what  the  author ^  at  least,. thinks . 
a  shrewd  guess  at  the  supposed  de>^ 
tcrioration  which  thb  climate  Kas^ 
undergone  within  the  last  half-cen-* 
tury ;  together  with  a  bold  prqjfictf 
for  altering  oar  sea^ns,  and  giiring^^ 
Uf  rain,  dry  weather  and  smvtshine^ 
at  pleasure. '  Our  autlior  assume^; 
it  as  a  fact,  that  tlie  cUpiate  has^ 
changed,    and  .  is    become  ,ma<^' 
moister 
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moister  and  colder  than  in  former 
.  rras,  chiefly  upon  a  loose  as^rtion 
ct'  William  of  Malmsbury,  who 
wrott  in  the  twelfth  century,  that 
many  parts  of  Gloucebtershire  and 
the  Isle  of  Ely  afforded  as  ^ood 
▼meyards  as  any  of  die  provinces 
0(  France.  The  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  so  desultory  and  unsupport- 
ed by  other  testimony,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  attention,  much  less 
entitled  to  become  the  foundation 
of  so  sublime  and  daring  a  prefect 
as  that  now  presented  to  us.  Hav- 
ing, however,  in  this  manner  es- 
tablished his  fact,  our  author  next 
proceeds  to  accoimt  for  it  by  a 
reference  to  the  different  modem 
improvements  in  agriculture,  horti- 
ctiknre,  and  canal  navigation — al- 
most every  one  of  which,  he  tells  us, 
is  a  joint  or  separate  cr.ase  of  the 
mischief  complained  of.  «*  I  attri- 
bute," says  he,  "  the  humidily^and 
consequently  coldness,  of  our  mo- 
dem summers,  to  the  increased 
'  evaporating  surface  caused  by  the 
enclosing  of  the  open  fields  and 
wastes:  the  multifarious  intersec- 
tionSjOf  them  by  fences,  especially 
with  nawthom:  to  the  increased 
luxuriance  of  our  crops,  by  a  gene- 
ral system  of  improvement  in  the 
agnculture  of  the  country :  to  these 
I  may  with  propriety  add  the  late 
increase  of  pasturage,  productive 
of  a  serious  disproportion  between 
that  and  tillage ;  to  the  numerous 
plantations,  more  especially  of 
foreign  trees,  and  such  whose  ex- 
haling power  is  prodigiously  great; 
and  tne  immense  bodies  of  nearly 
s^gnated  water  in  the  numerous 
canals  that  have  been  cut  within  the 
as^gned  period.*'  Now,  admitting 
that  the  nature  of  the  climate  has 
actually  changed,  and  changed  too 
for  the  worse,  a  very  slight  glance 
at  the  state  of  the  country  at  present 
aad  fifty  years  ago»  will  sufficiently 


prove,  that,  whatever   may  hare 
been  the  causesof  such  a  change,  the 
circumstances  here  referred  to  have 
not  been  so*.    In  consequence, of 
the  general  introduction  of  land* 
draining,  almost  all  our  stagnant 
marshes  and  swampy  moors  have 
disappeared ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  our  canals,  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
surface  of   stagnant  waters  now 
that  we  had  at  the  former  period. 
Our  antient  and  almost  immeasur- 
able forests  have  in  like  manner 
yielded  to  the  plough  and  the'aie : 
and  the  high  price  of  com  has  of 
late  years  ^metamorphosed  a  very 
great  propon  ion  of  our  pasture  lands 
back  again  into  arable ;  while  we 
believe  that  the  larger  part  of  our 
inclosed  wastes  has  been  appropri- 
ated to  tillage  ralher  tlian  to  grass. 
But  we  cannot  dwell  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  proceed  therefore  to  sute 
in  few  words  the  plan  here  propos- 
ed to  call  back  the  climate  to  the 
elysium  of  former  times,  so  that 
every  Englishman  may  be  enabled* 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  terms,  to 
"  sit  under  his  vine  and  his  fig-tree 
with  delight  :*'  and  this  consists  in 
regarding  as  nuisances,  and  conse- 
*  quently  m  annulling  without  ^osa 
of  time,  almost  every  improvement 
which    is    the    pride    of  modem 
phytology  :    in   diminishing    our 
harvests,  our  canals,  and  our  en- 
closures;   in    giving    an    ampler 
range  to  the  strides  of  free  uncul- 
tivated  nature,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  negatwe  part  of  the 
proposal ;  and,  with  respect  to  that- 
which  may  be  called  its  posHlvi 
part,  in  a  regular  series  of  electri- 
fying mills,  established  at  certain 
distances  throughout  s  the  British 
empire,  armed  with  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  diffusing  a  sufficient 
portion  of  positive  electron  through- 
out ^^  the  vaporous  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  ;*■* 
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iiiAxosptere  ;•'  of  which,  one  or  two, 
our  author  conjectures,  might  be 
8u$cient  for  every  county ;  in  a 
similar  series  of  pluvial  mills  con- 
Strubted  upon  **a  process  the  re- 
verse of  this,"  which  would^  act  as 
an  universal  shower-bath,  and  en- 
able us  "  to  precipitate  the  aqueous 
f  ^articles  at  our  pleasure ;"  and  last- 
y   in  establishing  **a    board    of 
meteorology/*  which  "should  be 
united  with  other  agricultural  es- 
tablishments   for  conducting  the 
process;*'  in  which  "the  machinety 
should  be  made  to  act  simultane- 
ouslyand  under  telegraphic  signals ; 
otherwise  one  county  would  be  coun- 
teracting another.     And    no    at- 
tempt snould  be  made  to  effect  a 
change  in  theHAKather,  except  in  those 
instances  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  such  change, 
whether   it  should  be  for  fair  or 
rain»'*    We  have  only  to  propose, 
by  way  of  addition,  that  the  com- 
mittee-room   for     this   board   of 
meteorology  be  built  in  the  afore- 
said   "  vaporous  regions"    them- 
selves ;  and  that  ^  John  Williams, 
esq.   be  appointed  architect  upon 
this  occasion,  and  that  the  machi- 
nery be  then  set  to  work  with  all 
possible-speed. 

The  very  valuable  pamphlet  of 
sir  Josej^  Banks  on  the  blight  or 
mildew  of  wheat,  noticed  m  our 
last  number,  has  been  commented 
upon  and  scrutinized  by  various 
agriculturists.  The  hypodiesis,  wo 
believe,  has  generally  been  approv- 
ed, though  it  has  encountered 
some  opposition;  but, what  is  of  far 
more  consequence  than  any  thing 
else,  tlie  important  fact  it  was 
meant  to  develop,  namely,  that  the 
most  mildewed  wheat  is  as\iseful  for 
seed,  and  may  be  as  determinately 
employed  as  the  fattest  and  most 
glossy,  has  been  denied  by  no  one, 
so  far  as  our  remarks  have  extend- 


ed.     In  comparison  T^th  this  most 
important  discovery,  all  the  rest  is 
«  but  leather  and  prunello.r     The 
stoutest  opponent  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable author  is  Mr.  Egremont^ 
who,  in  a  pamphlet  designed  as  an 
answer  to  si  r  Joseph's  observations^ 
has  published  other  **  Observations 
on  the  Mildew ;"  in  which  he  con- 
jectures, and  so  far  we  believe  cor- 
rectly, that  the   mildew  is  not  a 
primary  bat  a  second.;ry  diseases 
in  other  words,  that  the  parasitic 
fungus  which  produces  it,  by  being 
deposited  and  growing  in  the  straw^ 
or  even  the  earlier  grass,  of  the 
plant,  would  not  bo  able  to  obtann 
a  liveliliood,  or  at  least  t6  tlirlve 
there,  jf  the  grass  or  straw  were 
not  weakened ,  by  some  previous 
disease.'    This  disea^  he  supposes 
to  arise  from  a  morbid  secredon  ia 
the  plant,  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
variation  in  the  temperature  of  the  ^ 
atmosphere,  and  especially  from 
extreme  cold  to  violent  heat :  and 
he  arranges  the  soils  most  likely  to  ' 
allow    of   such  morbiJ   secretion 
from  snch  sudden  variaiion,  and 
consequently  most  productive  of 
mildew,  into  the  following  scale,    ' 
the    6rst   enumerated  being  that 
chiefly  predisposing  to  the  disease: 
peat  or  moor ;    2.  calcareous  ;  3, 
sand;  4.  gray  earth  (a soil,  how- 
ever, not  very  accurately  explain- 
ed); 5.  clay.  Further  observations 
upon  this    important  subject  are 
still  necessary.      Reason! ug  from 
animal    physidogy,  we   are  cer- 
tainly inclined  to  think,  and  have 
so  expressed  ourselves  already >  that 
not  only  the  us  ilago  ( smut  or  black-       / 
mildew)  but  other  diseases  of  a, 
simHar    parasitic    kind,  as   altigOf 
(white-mildew,)  a  species  ufFeciiag 
other  plants,   and    especially  the 
iusiilago,    fat  far  a^     and    ftumulus^ 
(or  common  hop,)  as  also  rubigi  . 
(rust  or  redrmildew,)  so  frequent-. 
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Ij  found  on  whe«e,  oats»  and 
even  the  hirheris  euphorlna^  and 
rbamnus  catbatiicuSy'SLre  secofidaiy 
distascs  alone,  and  only  exist  lA 
^  comequence  of  a  weakly  constftn- 
'  tton  of  the  pbnt  in  its  earliest  stage. 
We  know  that  iptestinal  Trorms 
will  net  live  in  the  stomach  of  a 
healthy  child  whose  gastric  jaice 
is  of  due  quantity  and  potency,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  panuitic  plants  as  mueor^ 
etyufhe^  and  Mcidiimt  the  com- 
VBOn  fimigi  we  apprehend  in  the 
cases  BOW  before  ns,  would  be  more 
difficult  of  destruction  by  the  livin? 
principle  of  the  plant  on  which 
they  nx,  if  in  a  ttate  of  perfect 
health,  dian  the  iama  by  the  action 
of  a  healthy  stomach. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  who  has  been 
employed  in  the  character  of  en- 

fineer   and    mineralogist  by  the 
uke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke,  and 
sercral  other  eminent  agriculturists, 
haspublid&ed  a  thin  octavo  volume 
of  •*  Observations  on  the  Utility, 
Form  and  Management  of  Waste 
Meadows,  and  the  Draining    and 
Irrigating  Peat-bogs ;"  which  does 
him  no  jmall  degree  c^  credit.    It 
gives  a  plain  account  of  various 
and  very  extensive  improvements 
in"  .this   branch    of    agricultural 
engineermg,  conducted  under  his 
own    foperintendence,  which   are 
well  wcntii  afttendii^g  to  by  all  who 
possess  landed  estates  und^r  similar 
disacdTaataces*    Mr.  tSmith  evinces 
much  sbll  mhis  profession,  and  his 
weU-<directed  labours  seem  to  ensure 
anenormomprofit  tohis  employers. 
««^  An  Account  of  someExperi- 
sienufor  drillisig  and  protecting 
Turmps :  by  the  Rer.  T.  C.  Mun- 
nm^.''    This    is   a  very    useful 
ireatisTj  and  especially  to  the  Noi^. 
folk  ftunner,  for  whose  benefit  it'  is 
chiefly  intended.    'No  plant  suffers 
moi^  than  the  ttemip  irom  its  pe» 


culf^  delicacy, '  as  wdl  'itibea  It' 
first  maldes  its  appearance,  »  «43en 
stacked  fbr  winter-stock  ;  "a' variety 
of  gnibs  and  ( tfier  pwdtttory  rep. 
tiles  prodilcing  great  mischief  in 
the  former  case,  ^d  se^^ei>c»^fiti^C5 
still  more  ext^stverulo  in  the^lat-  • 
ten    To   give    the   turnip  every 
advantage'  and   eytfry  pi^otectfoii,  - 
Mr.  Munnings  recommends  deep- 
plooghing,  orilksi^wing  ins^eM  of 
broadcast,  and  the  cominuahce^^  "^ 
such  a  number  a£  rows  at  a  eon-'  ' 
srderable  distant e  from  each  other,  - 
"as  may  be  sufticient  for  the  wint^- 
stock — which  are  to  be  compietely 
moulded  up,  €oas  to 'bid  defiance  >* 
to  the  utmost  severity  of  weatlief, 
bv  the  introduction  of  a  one4iorse 
plough  into  the  ihiermediate  spaces, 
which  will  give  the  field   the  ap- 
pearance  of  two-furrow.worki  or 
tops  and  balks.    He  thinks  it,  how- 
ever,  still  more  advisable,  and  fhis  ' 
may  be  done  where  the.  drill  has 
not  been  employed,  tliat  the  plants 
thus  designed  to  outlast  the  whiter 
should  be  transplanted  into  furrows   ' 
already  prepared  for  them,  and  * 
the   ridges    afterwards   sHc^rdled    ' 
over  tliem  up  to  the  -^^vf  tojp-^"* 
process  which  a  single  lab^ret' will    ' 
be  able  to  effect  in  the  progtifi^lon    ' 
of,  two  acres  in  thi%^  dayi ) 'it^    * 
the  expense  of  the  il#ho^)e  of  which    ' 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  pire* 
scrvation  of  the^Mrhip^  af^afftst- a- 
period  in  which  the>  gfHeie^  WiU^be 
scarcely  able  to  obtain  ^nf^xbtr    - 
provendetvand'^UHi^anien^niffbflf ' 
of  the  SOiLitdelff  by'beiAg^pdl9k^'  - 
on  a  larger  .snirfiN^iki^<?^Tl$b<}ti«^iHi   ' 
of  its  addltievril  .f^louphiA^'  aiHl    * 
high  rid^s^  ISO'  the  Wtfett'  ti  Ae^  '•- 
frost.  •       s    '^i  •''    '         '•'  i'^^'   •  ' 
Dfi' Aldei^son  ha^  ]Mibltsbed'*r 
usefol  li  ttle'traet  «*  On  d*Im«rt>»*i 
ment  of  p«jot»^ih;^*whftfl  ^(ra* 
lately  read  in  ih!e  H^dc¥hess'  Agri-i. 
cultural  Sckitfty^itt  i^y  tothetJ^^  * 
loyri&g 
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lowing  ^question ;  ««What  is  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  and  im* 
proving  poor  soils  where  time  and 
manure  cannot  be  had?"  The 
foundation  on  which  our  author 
proceeds  is  rational ;  his  directions 
are  easyrand  practicable  $  and  the 
instances  he  adduces  of  success 
such  as  cannot  fail  of  stimulating 
jto  similar  exertions. 

From  the  pen  of  an  anonymous 
^  Lincolnshize  Grazier"  we  have 
received  the  second  edition  of  a 
useful  compilation  under  the  title 
of  "The  Complete  Grazier,  or 
Fanner  and  Cattle-dealer's  Assist* 
ant."  It  undertakes  to  give  the 
best  advice  upoti  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  nusbandr j»  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner;  and  upon  the 
whole  it  is  not  often  that  it  fails  in 
its  undertakinew  We  havx^  also  re- 
ceived trom  tne  pen  of  Mr.  John 
l<awreiice»  of  whose  "General 
Treatise  on  Cattle"  we  have  ibr- 
merly  spoke:^  with  respec%  an  oc- 
tavo volume  entitled  "The  Modem 
Xiand  Steward;"  in  the  course  of 
which  the  chief  dutie<:  ?nd  tunctions 
4>f  stewardship  are  fairly  consider- 
ed and  ezplai^edy  and  regarded  in 
ihdr  several  relations  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  landlord,  the  tenant*  and 
tbecoinmunity  at  large.  We  can 
jecommend  tlus  work  as  an  able 
compilation  from  prior  writers^ 
and  as. abounding  with  many  valu- 
able and  original  hints  upon  i»acti- 
cal  eeoigics. 

Of  provincial  statements  of  agri- 
culture, we  have  not  had  more 
tiian  thre^  of  four  published  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ;  and  these  are 
almost  .ezdusivdy  confined  .  to 
North  Britain.  From  Dr.  Smith's 
*f  Gefie^  View  of  the  Agricultuie; 
of  the  County  of  Argyle,"  we 
learn  ^at  very  little  of  modem  \m* 
provament  of  any  kind  has  yet  shed 
|tf  benign^t  in^u^Qce  upoii  ^ 


district:  very    little  arable  knd». 
and  a  prodigious  proportion    of. 
waste»  and  that  upon  every  farm-*^ 
few  inclofures — barley  grown  chiefs 
ly-*.wheat  neglected,  and  turnips 
scarcely  known.    Though  abound-  • 
ing  with  bays,  creeks  and  harbourst 
and  chiefl  y  thriving  by  its  fisheries ; 
no  plantations  of  wood,  valuaUe  as 
timber  must  necessarily  be  on  this 
account,  and  the  timber  actually 
employed  principally  brought  from 
Wales  and  Norway.  The  ploughs 
are    home-mad^— -so    heavy  and 
clumsy  that  the  weight  alone  i» 
draught  enough  for  a  single  horse  ; 
and  hence  four  horses  and  a  leader 
are  generally  employed  even  upoti 
the  Hghtest  soils.  The  harrows  ai^ 
usually  constructed  in  the  rudest 
manner  imaginable  ;  the  teeth  be^ 
ing  of  timber,  scarcelyever  of  inntp . '  ^ 
and  the  instrument  bemg  still  iir 
some  places  barbarously  tied  -  on    > 
the  horse's    tail.     The   cottages- 
wretched  almost  beyond  descnp* 
tton,  low,  narrow/ dark,  damp  and  ' 
cold  ;  scarcely  a  gor>d  fif>m*house    . 
throughout  the  entire  county,  and.  * 
not  an  edifice  entitled  to  notice  ei&t    ' 
cept  the  duke  ef  Ai^gyle's  palace ' 
at  Inverary.     Flax. is  one > of  the 
articles  commonly  cultivated  ;  and 
the  soil  is  so  well  adapted  to  it,  that,    ; 
were  this  article  attended  to  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  might  alone  prove.  - 
more  valuable  than  the  mmes^  ofl 
Poto:;i.     «« When  Ae  crop  is  tolora- . 
bly  good,  the  produce  of  a  stngle^   -^ 
acremay  be  estimated  at  1 5L  on  tbo    r, 
field  %  at  20/.  when  it  cDttiesfrdm  u  *. 
the  n^l ;  at  601*  when  sptm  into  >  • : 
yam ;  and  at  more  than  100//when 
wrought  into,cloek  and  bleadiedr «  " 
Thus  a  thonsahdv  acrei^'  {idotK)if^  .  . 
which  would  be  but  forty  to  every;   "• 
parish  on  the^codttnent  '(icounj^^)    >' 
would  yield  materials  for  a  yesuiy^ 
produce    of   lOOJOOO/."  and,  ft    ' 
fiboiiki  have  been  4<ld^^  the  whole 
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of  che^e  natneriais.migtui  be:cQn^ 
pieted  withia.  the  xan^«  of  tj^ , 
coanty  itself.  The  YaliK  of  the 
fishedes  might  ^ik  a  little  anaa* 
tion  and  improv^meat  be  quoidcci* 
pkd;  yet  of  their  aota»iworth*we 
may  ionii  a  tci^^  .fajroUriMe  est»- 
mate^froHi  ouf  avchctc's^oalculiitM. 
tbatthe  bcninii^aloneiaiughtinere* 
]]r.at  Lochfiae  in  ITd^  aftd  179^ 
jielded  jnare.. than. 40^000/^  eai:h 
year«*.|At  this  period*  howeveis 
they,  produced  above -thetr  tom^ 
fljHCiii'average.  Of  the .  other  prtv 
vineial  fishes  the  ^ief  a<e  trout  and 
nknpn.  The  entire  rental  of  the 
county  smottnts  to  nearly  lOfiOOL ; . 
the  4>ropnetors  half  a  cenniry  baek 
vereabput^two  huivdredf  the  es» 
tatce  are  nQwiai^er  and  in  fewer 
liands^  and  the  proprietors  do  not 
exceed  a  hsadred-  and'  4^y^ix. 
Totran^er'  a  patrjmoutal  posfiesston 
wa£  torniei^  esteemed  a  vej^roach ; 
,  by  the  frequency  of  the  practice  in 
late  years  ti)e  repioach  no  longer 
Qpdsts.  Thifr  agHciikmal  view^  af- 
fords the'  aios\  evident  proofs  of 
cOKrectnese  and  of  personal  obser- 
Tatioh:  yetwetru^ly  if  compared 
vidi  ^he^state  of  Argykshire  at 
the  ffiSint^  momaa^  ft  \<M.  be  found 
to  &U^r  below  the'imppovejh&nc 
it  has  actually  attained?  for  though 
drawn  up  for  the- cendiderfttion  ^ 
the  Soardof  Agricultitre,  it  consists 
of  a.  swvipy  df  at  kase  ten  or  per* 
haps  twelve  yearS'ago.  *  The  spirit 
of  agWeuharal  fi^pr6veftient,^hich 
hes^  <et€titly  pervadied  Brttain  ^t 
large,  ha&  been  mok'e  conspi^eti^ 
in  die  North '  chan  in  *  the  •  Sctotii, 
iuid  we  ten  sciuieely  bring*  tHirselves 
toconceltethat  Arryk$hii«  akMti^ 
has  continued  tininfiuenc^  by  the 
benefkial  Contagion;      •  -  •*^* 

'  A  <^Geiiei^  Vi^wof  thii^^i^cU^ 
ttire  of  ;the  Cotiiky  of  Cflvdei^iink^ 
-isgi^en*ns*4>3^Mri  .lohh  Nafsmith., 
Liks  the  f<Atner  vitms  it  i^  dfti^li 


v^^£ai  4iie  «40findar«tBM  oCtfce 
Beaiid;.€<?  A^nonhku^;  akwiy  Wbt 
that  MO,  ift;>aA(>nir  ag*<po«i4hr 
whok  bm  a  gloomy4Hi  jejiiiiia^ 
popspect,  :oetwicbttamKa^  'imeoiy 

lyibetB.antvlxiiioflid'.cf  late  lyesK 
Gifdeedalei^  btee»  kaoiva^ 
by  ths  •aine.  oft  JLaMrliAiKjt  it 
abouta  thir^w  ifttg^^m  J 
sbii»f  iiiie  kuner  miwdiainy  i 
and  watei^  tiaari^  amftttieiKami 
half  ofUiani^  tiie>imnw  iiei  4t«e 
hdf  &  miUion.  te.salMil,iMkDM 
every  .  diieatoa;  and  ^tliMilgteiNit 
gieat  partof^esreliofttsdileemflBk 
er  gniad  divisi«(tst Isad  akni^tai* 
tvactabk  and'  pennanemlff  gviim> 
ingpeat.  .Throagb  tMii«D( water 
can  ffltei'^  lasKUtOiaiftg  k'tmuteii 
ed<extremely  difficidft,  «idrtfaeta»ly 
process  of  exhalation  inn^riiilw— 
IS  alcme  trusted  to,  or**neittl^  'mh 
for  a  removal  of  the '  superflaons 
and  destrOcti^  mOBsmrev  •  'Upett 
die  wbok»<^  these  peat  mo^Ks  seem 
at  preeenfr  to  occupy  iieeely  «>thiltl 
part  of  the-ientire  eKtemrofthe 
county;  they  are  ineessmtlyiucai^ 
muladog;  bave-  already,'  byi'dte 
c^d  aiM-  humidity  they  ever  i80»> 
duceiiito  die' atmosphere^  deuarnf^ 
eda greait  propoitSonof^dbew  ev- 
tensive  forests,  priaeipift^«il''«fth^ 
for  •which -Clydesdak'iKemtf'^DfL 
-merly<t>  ha^!«e/beea  fadfiote^  tad  ky 
llieir.ftfsidioas  eneiriutliiliewf  ls> 
the  araUe  soil, 'have'tfotteiled  die 
^4iok^  and  .  rendered'-fliMltf*  «f 
what  eres  fMMr^t8laia$iM''4Httt»l)' 
^r%h  cultivating.'/ ^eigniftd^tll- 
tentiemrtHct^fole^'of  HHePCIjfiil^ 
dale  rv#a^  shottkh  U*  tO  %«9tpt 
so  irfvetMtt  en,tiiBiuPft'»AnlNhfc 
success  V4iicb%»*  il^cdmlrtfciWeB 
«MhttffnlH9  '-pnyfect  *^  'iilrJMtii 
Smith  -^f 'AynHire^^  wbbs^itfmfe 
we  record  Wfilft'lieiirtfA'ilfeM^ 
tioil^  mnidsf  tix^jMnspaM  «f 
North  BHtain,  vmould  ^dmuMe 

every 
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tTM7  inan  co  a  similar  jystem  of 
conducu  He  has  vety  largel/  in- 
troduced^ the  use  of  lizuje ;  and  has 
proved  by  hKontroverttble  and  er- 
ttmvre  experiment^  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this,  subsunce  to  moss  has 
been  able  to  convert  themoe^yand 
inert  soil  into  a  spil  of  the  most 
luxuriant  fertility;  and  is  at  this 
jaoaaent  growing  laigeand  thrifty 
cioptof  different  grasses  in  situa- 
tions that  were  formerly  looked  at 
with  disgust*  and  regarded  as  al- 
together intracuble.  By  these 
and  other  methods  we  have  occa- 
sionaily  ^inted  out  or  alluded  to, 
we  trust  the  Clydesdale  agricul- 
turist may  yet  be  able  to  obtain 
one  of  tbenobliest  triumphs  thatcan 
fall  to  die  lot  of  man— that  of  sub- 
dying  the  thriftless  and  inveterate 
soil  that  surrounds  htm»  of  convert- 
flng  theland  of  famine  intoa  garden 
ol  luxuriance,  and  of  making  the 
wilderness  sing  aloud  for  joy«  The 
mines  of  Lansyrkshire  are. a  source 
of  much  opulence ;  in  coals,  iron, 
lead  and  limei  they  are  calculated 
to  produce  a  yearly  income  of 
494*,500/. :  of  this  the  coals  alone 
yield  312,000/.,  and  of  course  af- 
ford by  far  the  highest  source  of 
wealth  f  while  lime,  which  is  con- 
siderably tiie  lowest^  brings  to  the 
common  mineral  stock  not  more 
than  14,000/."  But  the  chief  reve- 
nue of  tlie  county  is  derived  from 
its  cotton-manufactories,  and  its 
eentral  trade  at  Glasgow  s  the  cot- 
ton»manufactories  occupy  nearly 
half  the  hands  of  the  entine  county, 
and  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  the 
great  mart  5f  this  and  of  every 
other  commodity  it  produces. 

We  may  here  notice^  asreferring 
to  an  impprunt  diough  a  distant 
part  of  tne  British  empire,  Mr. 
Colet>rook.s  <<  Remarks  en  the 
Husbandry  and  internal  Commerce 
•f   9$nga]r>"   which  ^.  have  tsi^lf 


reached  us,  and  were  republished 
at  CalcvtClia  in  1 803,  from  a  treatise 
on  the  same  subject  iR  1794,  but 
which  in  th^r  present  form  are  en- 
riched with  a  variety  of  new  an4 
highly  interoscing  obscrvatiops. 
From  the  bast  ana'  most  accurate 
means  of  calculation,  derired  from 
the  actual  number  of  hu4>^udmen 
holding  leases,  and  of'arttficejrs  pay- 
ing '  ground-rent,  in  conjunction 
with  the  average  consumption  of 
food—for  We  have  here  no  regular 
census,  no  registers  of  births,  jmar^ 
riages  or  deaths— -our  author  ops^ 
eludes  that  Bengal,  including  llie 
province  of  Benares,  comprises 
twenty-s^eyen  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants }  and  vast  as  this  population 
jnay  appear  when  compared .  with 
that  of  the  .paramount  or  mothers 
country,  we  by  no  means  think  ,it 
excessive;  having  lately  perused 
other  tables  drawn  up  with  con- 
siderable Judgement,  which .  raise 
it  to  not  less  than  thirty  millions. 
This  immense  multitude  is,  for 
the  most  part,  supported,  by  har- ' 
vests  that  ate  ;^lmost  spontaileou^ 
for  nodiing  -can  be  conceived  more 
unattended,  to  than  agricultural 
concerns  in  Bengal;  and  were  Na- 
ture not  so  bountiful  in  her  pre*. 
ductjons,  either  the  inhabiiants 
must  labour  cinder  an  almost  per- 
petual famine,  or  exercise  a  de- 
gree of  skill  and  industry  of  which 
they  give  no  example  at  present.  . 
In  truth,  the  Bengal  husbandman  , 
has  but  little  stimulus  tb  indiutry : 
for  a  sys^m  of  greater  wretched- 
ness* oppression  and  uncertaint)', 
was  never  acted  upon  nor  devised 
even  in  Ireland ;  ta  whose  system 
of  progressive  tyranny  it  approxi- 
mates more  closely  than  to  an/ 
other  agricultural  code  or  practices 
we  are  acquainted  with.  The  re- 
venues of  the  state  are  chiefly  farm^ 
ed>y  Zemindars  at  certain  iinnual  , 
X    '  sums 
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flints  for  certam  exlenisof  tefri* 
tory ;  these,  first  of  all*  collect 
the  whole  di^  strer  Me  ta'  lay  diei r 
hands  oOy  uid  deposit  the  surphis 
in  th^  own  cofiers;  for  though,^ 
su.i»  sometime  the  case^  they  agree* 
Vith  the  gotcmment  to  coBcct 
certam  sunns,  and  receive  out  of 
9udi^  stntis  a  stipulated  salary  at 
the  reward  of  their  labotir^  seldom* 
iirdeed  is  it  dial  they  limit  them* 
seizes  to  snch  stipulation;  next» 
Acre  is  a  perpetual  display  exhibit-* 
Bd'of -ettortion  on  die  pan  of  the 
landlord^  and  fraud  on  that  cf  the 
taiantv  connected  with  eseh  otiier 
fry  the  most  indefiniter  and  Insecure 
ienm«s:  as  the  former,  however, 
tacerts  the  utmost  mpaeity  ever  the 
Utter^  so  the  latter  plays  the  sitb* 
tyrant  over  an  inferior  teisantry, 
auxmgwhom  he  fritters  out  and 
re-lets  the  land  he  has  hired  in  the 
jnoss.  liiese  last  arb  die  real  cul« 
ttratob,  and  the  rent  exacted  of 
diem  is  ttstially  half  the  produce  in 
kibd,  or  a  scur  of  money  equal  to 
'  in'  It  often  happens,  moreoTer, 
that  die  cultivator*  when  he  has 
obtained  his  fragment  of  a  farm, 
has  no  property  With  which  to 
stocl^it  and  procure  implements. 
'  TiKse,  too,  are  to  be  had  however ; 
tactheaccoxnmodatorexpects  twen- 
ty«five  per  Cent  for  all  he  advances 
even  if  the  loan  be  rcfiaid  at  the 
ensuing  harvest,  and  fifty  per  cent 
if  postponed  to  ^ny  period  beyond 
it.  ~  The  sa^e  pillage  -is  pursued 
through  every  class  ;  fer  the  cuiii* 
major,  thus  pteyed  upon  by  those 
above  him,  preys  in  an  et]ual  de- 
^e  npon  the  labourer  below  him. 
S*o  erery  ploughman  he  albtsr  as 
•a-part  of  his  wages^  u  small  'pkit 
*>fr  his  x»wn  land  to  bfecuhferated  at 
the  plocrghman's^lei^tej;  antbfmm 
2die  profets  of  such  a  cultrratbn  he 
tetun^  by  way  of  rent,  thei  same 
.^nipoitio&'thaar  is  ewMtd  x>£4iist- 


self-^  in  otberwords,  half  kg  pRJ^ 
diice*  Under  sudi  a  miserable 
aiystem  of  robbery  upon  robbery  it' 
is  impossi^  that  agticokure  <Hr 
any  other  art  «r  idence  coidd 
thrive;  Herd  are  few  iiiflcsiiies,  nor- 
knowlec^  of  arotationr  of  crops, 
manure  never  resorted  to:  except 
fbr  the  growth  ofthe  sogancame, 
poppy,  and  other. costlier  fdants  ; 
implements  the  most  wretcoed  ^£k»d. 
clumsy  V  roads  almost  famasMbie, 
aasdheavy  awlcward  wainstfaatcaidd 
not  be  dragged  without  diflicaliy- 
ondiebest  hi^way»  in  thnrco>nntry« 
whilst  tiie  nnrnemus  .  mivSgable^ 
streams  that  fisiU  into' the  Ganges 
in  every  direcdotr  are  never  made 
use  of.  The  chief  ardcies  of  csnK 
meroeare  the  sugar«cane,  cobacocv 
opium  and  cotton.  ^Irand  die 
siik*wonn  have  for  tho  most  part 
travelled  into  other  coantries,  and 
especially  the  warmer  and  move 
southerly^of  £urope<  Indiffo  Has 
lately  been  revived,  and  -ir  aow 
become  a  considerable  article  of 
trade  throoghoot  the  ^ole  of 
Ben^.  LS>onr  is  from  sir  to 
ten  times  cheaper  here  than  in  ibe 
West  Indies,  the  wants  of  the  ita* 
tives  being  so  few,  and  dieir  desires 
so  easily  satisfied.  Tlie  wfaoie 
history  tends  to  prove,^-  and  that  m 
the  clearest  and  most  convincing 
manner,  that  Were  the  trade  to 
India  thrown  open,  instead  of  be- 
ing confined  to  a  single  tonqpony, 
it  would  afford,  by  reboted,  a 
fund  of  .iikhxstry  and  wealth  to 
Great  Brttaio  at  oncefncafamUile 
and.inediauscifale.^ 

Neaify  cboneoted  wish  t!ie  sob* 
ject  before  ts,  we^  shall  notice  an 
excellenr  transla^os  of  a  veqr  C!X>- 
cellent.iitde  ^orko^  liiOajaiiil^ 
^On.theTeedi  of  WherishPiaiatta, 
&c.'*  Thet>bjeais<to.^a 
^n-  tniU-work,  dodMvMsr- 
Jijpiilu- lefaachiaer]^. 


j^OMBSTI^  l,tTBRAT^t;'RB,' 


vm 


i^e  wkh  ^hick  one  whoel  worb 
Upon  another  depends  upon  the 
tfn-m  of  their  respective  teeth  or 
cogs  ;  whicby  when  long-naed  and 
Constructed  of  -wopd,  are  generally 
fonnd  to  a&siune  a  partkuur  carve 
in  consequence  of  repeated  action 
and  reciprocal  amustment.  This 
t)ien  should  seem  to  he  the  direct 
form  pointed  out  by  nature,  as  the 
best  we  can  ever  employ,  and 
yrhich  it  should  be  our  constant  en^ 
deavour  to  copy.  M.  Camus*  in 
the  treatise  before  us»  underukes 
V>  trace  out.  the  principle,  and  gives 
rules  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  as  well  as  for  ascer* 
taining  what  ought  to  be  the  num- 
Wr  and  size  oftBe  cogs  in  propor^ 
tton  to  the  diamster  of  the  wheeL 
lie  takes  it  for  granted,  a^  the 
Mouild-work  of  nis  cakulations, 
uiat  die  epicydoidal  curv^  is  that 
assumed  bv  nature,  and  upon  this 
tMsis  calculates  all  his  propositions. 
]lt  b  probable  that  his  conjecture  is 
loearly  correct ;  it  is,  at  least,  suffi«> 
ciently  true  for  every  mechanic^ 
Operation ;  and  the  principle,  when* 
0ver  carried  into  practice,  cannot 
idM  of  imparting  an  ease  and  gla- 
brity  of  action  to  every  kina  of 
machinery  Vrhich  it  can  never  a«* 
.  quire  otherwise.  ^ 

«  A  Treatise  of  Mechanics,  the- 
'oreticaj,  practical  and  descriptive  i 
byOlindius Gregory,  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy, Woolwich.  8vo. 
2  vols,"  This  is  a  work  highly 
useful  totherivil  en^inoer — as  con» 
taining  both  prinaples  and  pnu:- 
tice-»the  former  well  su{H)orted, 
and  ihe  htter  ezempUfied  by  a 
desoriptaon  of  a  great  variety  of 
machinery  actually  employed  (and 
withsuccessjin  many  ixnportant  and 
i^EteufiVe  concerns,  o^r  which  well. 
4eeevres  a  ttial,  and  has  every 
chance  of  s^uccess.  The  fir^  vo* 
^e  IS  JkPfgtitd  |o  )^  tbfox^al 


view  of  the  diffejrent  branches  o| 
mechanical  science-^statics^  dyna^ 
mics,  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics^ 
pneumatics: — the  second  contains 
the  practiced  application  of  the 
science;  and  cannot  be  perused- 
without  improvement* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  befor* 
us.  Baron  Masseres  has  added  an** 
other  volume,  making  the  siJrth,  t9 
his  <*  Scriptores  Logarithmici  i"  or. 
collection  of  curious  tnu:ts  on  th# 
nature  and  construction  of  laga*- 
rithms.    These  tracts  are  twenty* 
two  b  number,  some  written  i% 
Latin,  others  in  English }  some^li^ 
production  of  deceased,  others  oP 
living  authors*    Whydiose  Qrigi^t 
nally  composed  in  I^n  have  no^ 
been  translated  intoEnglish,  which, 
they  ought  to  have  been,  if  tbe 
work  be  deagned  for  onr  om 
meridian  chief^  or  altogether,  or. 
those  composed  in  English  hant 
XK)t  been  translated   into.  Latin, 
provided  it  be  ehiefly  intended  for 
the  continent,  we  are  not  infonned* 
At  present  it  will  comparativdy  b9 
but  of  little  use  in  eitherview :  for    . 
few  foreign  *  mathematicians  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  wi^    onr 
own  tongue  to  study  fluxions  in  it» 
and  not  every  English  siathema* 
tician  is  sttfficientlv  versed  in  lAtm 
to  pursue  the  object  of  his  attend 
tion  in  a  Latin  dress.  .  In  thon^ 
selves,  however*  the  tracts  aretruly 
valuable;  and  so  far  as  y^  have 
perused  them,  there  is  scarcely  anf 
one  that  we  could  wish  to  have 
omitted.    The   chief  contribuoors 
are,  the  bafon  himself,  Dv*  Mackay, 
Mr;  Frend,  Mr.  Manning,  the  lat# 
Dr«  Robert  Denison*.  Fermat,  and 
Huygensl    An  arranged  -  prosp9G»> 
tus  of  the  Contents  of  the  volume 
is  prefixed  in  the  fonn  of  a  prefoc^ 
which  occupies  eightywfottr  pages 
d  this  biOJty  quarter ;  tht  b«dy  of 
the  v^ork  eztcvKistoiiiqie  kmdred 
X2  and 
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and  fiftj^eight  pages,  making  not 
less  than  a  thoasand  and  ibrty^-two 
in  the  whole* 

.  Mr.  Bonnycastle  has  furnished 
us  with"  a  <*  Treatise  on  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry;''  in  an 
octavo  volume,  which  may  be 
pgroBtaUy  consulted  hy  those  who 
have  mad^  con^derable  proUci  ency 
in  the  scienee  of  logarithms^  but 
has  too  little  of  the  professional 
^raJm  for  a  beginner.  There  is, 
rm  truth,  a  great  want  of  order  and 
precision  in- the  entire  arrangement 
•f  the  work,  which  is  an  alnaost 
inexpiable  sin  in  a  writer  upon  ma- 
.  iheinatical  subjects ;  the  language 
is  often  incon^ect,  and  the  authors 
of  the  present  day  aretreated  with 
a  contempt  to  which  many  of  them 
,  are  hy  no  means  entitled,  notwith- 
standing their  heterodoxy  upon 
jtiie  score  of  infinite  positives  and 
^  negatives. 

Mr*  Frend  continues  to  supply 
the .  rising  generation  with  useful 
,atid  entertaining  information  upon 
the  general  science  of  astronomy 
by  his  «  Evening  Amusennents" — 
a  small  octavo  volume,  published 
annually,  in  which  a  variety  of 
striking  appearances  in  theheavens, 
discoverable  at  distant  evenings, 
for  the  current  year,  are  accurately 
pointed  out  and  accounted  for. 
Upon  the  volume  now  before  us.  it 
is  useless  to  add  any  thing  further 
than  that  it  possesjses  all  the  merit 
of  that  of  last  *  year,  which  was 
noticed  by  us  with  respect. 

*^  Tables  of  Simple  Interest,  ai^d 
of.  Commission,  Brokerac:e,  or  £x- 
changei  at  tiilihe  usual  Rates  pier 
CmU .  Constfiuctcd  on  a  Plan  en- 
tirely ne  ^  easy  and  tnathematicaHy 
accurate ;  to  /^'hich  is  prefixed  a 
complete '  -'  Read  y^reckoner^*  and 
jseveral  new  Tables,  usefilUn  edmi^ 
'mereial  Opevations.  By  WiUi;im 
^tenhottstf,  accountant,  F.  A. S.  £•'' 


We  have  nothing  to  object  to  ai 
to  ^e  accuracy  of  this  title ;  the 
labour  it  aiu&ounces  is  fairly  ac* 
compli^ed  in  the  body  of  the  book* 
which  is  an  octavo  of  upwards  of 
five  hundred  pages.  In  commer- 
cial concerns  a  work  of  this  kind 
is  of  essential  value  ;  it  spares  .an* 
immensity  of  time  and  labour  that 
may  beneficially  be  appropriated 
to  other  coacems.  We  have  here 
the  fractions  of  farthings,  whid^ 
notwithstanding  the  superior  ecao> 
titudesucha  system  of  calculatioa 
displays,  will  often  be  found,  if  wm 
mistake  not,  as  burdensome  in  ap- 
plication as  it  must  have  been  in 
original  adjustment. 

**  Tables  for  computing  die 
Weight  of  Hay,  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Hogs,  &c.  by  Measurement,  with  a 
comparative  Table  of  the  Wei^it 
used  at  Edinburgh  to  those  in  use 
at  Smithfield  and  elsewhere.  Bj 
JohnAinslie.  IS  Plates,  square.** 
The  comparative  table  is,  indeed, 

fiven,  and  to  a  certain  extent  must 
ave  its  use ;  but  the  calculation^ 
in  the  bodv  of  the  book  computed 
upon  the  Edinburgh  value,  in  which 
city  weights  '  and  measures  are 
equally  Afferent  from  those  made 
use  of  in  London^  and  this  in .  a 
ratio  that  renders  it  difficult  in 
many  instances  to  designate  the  ex- 
act proportion,  the  Edinburgh 
pound,  for  example,  without  ad- 
dvicingDther  instances,  consisting 
of  171  ounces.  In  other  respects 
these  fables  will  be  found  highly 
ustjful,  and  we  can  cordiaHy  re- 
oomasend  a  new  edition  jof  them, 
adapted  in.  every  re^ct  to  the 
.firitish  -metropolis.  The  plates 
^ould  <;ertainly  be  added,  which 
•giv^a;mQre  pei^eot  -idea,  than  can 
be  ob^ined.  otherwise,  of  tb« 
U^al  iHethod  of  faking  die  girt 
^  ^hay^stackfk  pig9>oows  and  sheep: 
Mn  Derrick's  *<  Memoirs  of  the 
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Rise  aind  PrQ|^^  of  the  Royal 
Navy'*  seem  to  rank  in  the  present 
chapter  iTither  than  in  any  othen 
The'  numerons  tables  wliich  ac- 
company the  'work  appear  to  be 
calculated  with  accuracyy  and  to 
give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number 
of  ships  and  tonnage,  &e.  of  their 
several  classes  at  different  periods* 
Our  author  commences  the  history 
©f  the  British  navy  with  the  reign 
.of  Henry  VI L  It  is  generally,  we 
beFievei  dated  from  that  of  Henry 
VIII.  5  but  as  the  former  prince  is 
well  known  to  have  been  possest  of 
tfu  large  ship,  it  certainly  may  be 
transferred  to  the  period  here 
proposed.  As  a  book  of  frequent 
reference  we  can  cordially  re- 
commend the   publication  before 


us. 


All  danger  of  invasion '  from 
the  French  coasts  having  been  of 
late  sup^sed  to  have  ceased,  the 
.^greater  part  of  the  attention  which 
"was  antecedently  bestowed  on  this 
subject  has  ceased  with  it ;  and  we 
are  no  loneer  overpowered  with 
those  miscellaneons  tracts  on  mili- 
tary  and  internal  tactics,  that  at 


one  time  swarmed'  forth  from  the 
pressf  and  which  perhaps,  from  the 
change  of  the  political  horizon,, 
may  soon  swarm  forth  again.  On , 
the  present  occasion  we  shall  only 
notice  a  single  anonymous  octavo, 
entitled  «  Observations  on  the. 
Use  of  Light  Armour.'*  This  vo*-". 
lume  is  intended  to  revive  the  old 
practice  of  wearing  a  body-fence; 
called  Jakes,  and  which  were  no* 
other  than  quilted  waistcoac^ 
covered  with  narrow  platen  of  tWif 
iron,  so  intersected  as  to  allow  of 
every  muscular  motion.  The  ra- 
pidity of  modem  tactics,  which  has 
made  side-arms  of  more  conse* 
quence  than  almost  at  any  time, 
and  which  has  so  often  plunged 
hostile  division  into  close  contact 
with  hostile  division,  seems  to  have 
made  a  teviral  of  this  defence  an 
object  of  expediency.  And  thouerh 
we  cannot  give  much  commenda- 
tion to  the  bombast  and  gTittfriilg 
style  in  which  this  book  is  written, 
we  have  at  least  thought  the  ob# 
servations  it  contains,  worthy  of 
propagation,  and  have  noticed  it 
accordingly.  '        '  ^ 


CHAPTER    IIL 

MORAL   AND   POLITICAL. 

Containing  History,  f^yagei,  TraviU,  Pglitics^  Ethics^  ^eliicatio0. 


THE  late  disturbances  and  the 
present  fermentation  in  Ire- 
land have  ^fixed  the  general  eye  of 
'mankind  ujpon  this  part  of  the  uni- 
ted  empire  for  many  years,  and 
still  prevent  it  from  wandering.  I,ts 
•history  and  its  politics,  the  moral 
disposition  and  religion  of  the  mul- 
titude, have  been  examined  in  every 


possible  attitude^  atnd*  in  pubHca<» 
tions  of  every  shape  and  taiideiKy. 
Still  the  subject  Is  by  no  meanre^- 
haustcd,  and  we  are  yet  called  to 
the  consideration  of  newhi^one^, 
and  hew  political  traas.  "Wi*  shall 
commence  this  chapter  with  noti- 
cing Mr,  Gordon's  <*  History  'rff 
Irel^d^irom  the  earliest  Accounts 
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t>6iititic  tirBRAf  um. 


to  the  Aecamplishment  of  ch^Uhion 
with  Great  Britun  in  ISOl,  in 
two  volutnesy  Svo/*  TIhs  is  a '  ja- 
dicioas  and  convenient  compen« 
dmm  of  Irish  history :  0ie  ism- 
gtiage  is  in  general  correct  and 
pure,  though  occasion^ly  characte- 
tized  by  t&  creation  of  new  terms, 
and  attempts  at  new  modes  of  phras- 
ing. The  political  principles  of 
bur  author  lead  hixh  to  a  love  of 
popular  freedom  and  catholic 
^mancfpatfon :   yet  these  principles 

I  are  restrained  within  due  bounds, 
and  his  loyalty  i$  tinimjjeachable 
and  satisfactory.'  The  first  volutee 
Opens  with  a  geog^raphical  sketch 
of  the   country?    examines  with 

■  much  brevity  the  traditionary  peri- 
ods of  !pruidism,  and  the  earliest 
Christian  missions,  and  treats  with 

'  due  contempt  the.  wonderful  le» 
gends  vi^ich  afe  generally  crowded 
Into  this  prim«vaa  epoch,  and  con- 
stitute its  most  prominent  features. 
It  proceeds  in  a  steady  and  temper 
^te  track  through  the  different 
Centuries  of  real  history,  from  th^ 
arrival  of  Robert  Fitzstephen  in 
Ireland^  in  1170,  and  closes  with 
the  civil  wars  that  devastated  tlie 
-cowktrf  anterior  to  the  common- 

^  wealth.  The  whole  of  these  trans- 
actions are  divided  into  twenty-six 
chapters.  The  second  vdkd^  be-r 
gins  vnth  twenty-seven,  and  extends 
to  chapter  forty-se^^h.  It  tr&ce^ 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  under  the  dis- 
creet admmi^rati^n  of'  Henry 
Cromwelli  a  man,  perhaps,  of  as 
much  disinterestedness  and  public 
spirit;^  as  his  fkther  Was  of  selfish- 
-  ness  aud  personal  ambition;  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
accompanied  with  enormous  confis^ 
cations  atid  popular  commotions ; 
the  confiscations  of  the  revolution, 
by  which  many  families  were  rein- 
stated in  possessions  that  the  restora- 
tion wrenched  aw^y  from  thet^ j  the 


poBtkial  animositiesi  ^bOL  ^vlded 
^e  cotmfry  ^rou^h  the  period  t)f 
American  dissentioAs  aiid  bortciU* 
ties  I   the  infioence  of  the  Frencl^ 
revolution  on  the  feelings  and  tus 
clinatSonscrf' the  people  J  theentirei 
scope  of  the  measures  whkh.  have 
been  pfarsued  to  obtain  ^cauliollt 
emancipation  $    the  pnytincisd  asid 
secret  committees  fernfted  at  defer- 
ent times  to  carry  these  meaitores 
into  efi^ct ;    and  the  iaBaeftice  pro- 
duced upo^  the  hopes  of  the  catho- 
lics by  the  accoknpli^ment  of  the 
Union,  with  which  great  aad  glori- 
ous event    it  closes.      The    two 
prime  bien^ts  which  our  aoAo^ 
tells  us  were  expected  by  the  Irish 
nation   as   the    immediate   conse- 
quence of  the   unity  of  empire, 
were  ^<  a  commutation  of  dthes,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  political  dcsatnli- 
ties  in  catholics,     Br  the  fowner,** 
he  continues,  '*  would  agricdItuTtfe  be 
encouraged,  viMent  diacontenCs  Mr 
gainst  ^e  maintenance  of  the  pio- 
t^stant  clergy  be  banished,  and  tbe 
clerical  character   rendered  more 
respectable.    The  last  conseqnence 
6f  cohiuiutt^tion  tmi^  be  evident  to 
all  persons  acquainted  with  the  de- 
grading circumstance  of  wiangliag 
for  tithes,  and  enforcing  their  pay-r 
ment   on    miserable  peasants,   to 
which  the  clergy  sue  compelled  by 
the  present  systems.     By  catholic 
•  eftiifraiklii«ement  would  the  ximcfa  of 
the  British  people  throughout  the 
uiivted  kingdom    far    oompleted. 
and  protestant  ascendancy  secureq 
of  the  empire.    That  measures  of 
such  prime  advantage  should  be  so 
long  prevented  by  a  ^irif  of  nar- 
row policy^  must  be  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  ^  for  When  powers  ca\ 
the  continent  of  Europe  arc,  by  the 
natural  course  of  events,  growhig 
into  enoifmous  magnitude  by  tte: 
absotpiion  6f  the  weaker 'states, 
>»hkX  nave  the  Sri^sh  |£ittfrfe  tir 
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MBsefvation  o£  dkehr  indcpeadeace 
-  but-  ch^c.  aqueous  barriers^-  finn 
unioa  tu  home.,  and  a  irbolefloinc 
^jsi^m,  of  govenuBient,  promotive 
particularly  of  africuUure»  the 
-j^eat  source  and  omj  soUd  founda- 
tion of  national  wealth  for  the 
lihaSntenance  of  fleets  and  armies. 
To  the  Ronnn  catholic  religK>n  I 
am.iFa^  from  b^ing  a  friend ;  itrn- 
dungtttns  human  reason,  the  only 
light  with. which  we  are  famkhed 
by  our  Creator  for  discrimmating 
betwe^  real, and  fictitious  revela^ 
tion.  Its.  intolerant  spirit  ba«  far 
surpassed  that  of  all  others,  even 
the  Mahommedan*  For  under 
what  .oth6r  system  of  worship  can 
we  find  in  history  such  courts  of  in- 
quisitipnt  siich  national  massacres, 
and  such  numbo^  with  solemn 
^rmality  burned  alive  for  a  mere 
di&rence  of  opinion  ?  By  a  men- 
^  tal  thraldopi  it  has  degraded  the 
human  .^cies,  and  paralysed  thdr 
industry !  But  the  spirit  of  papal 
intolerance,  is  broken :  the  revolu- 
tion of  France  has  inflicted  a  mortal 
If^ound.  Commixed  with  protest- 
ants,  and  vesUd  witb  no  priJamnant 
pcwery  the  catholics  are  as  gbod 
members  of  society  as  any  other 
description  of  men  whatever :  a 
more   icind-hearted    and   obliging 

fople  dian  the  catholics  of  IreTand 
am  persuaded  can  no  where  be 

found,  and  I  must  confess  that!  feel 
.   for.  them  a  strong  a&ction  %  nor  can 

1  entertain  adoubt  of  their  inviolable 
,  aj(;tachme»t  to  British  government, 
.  if  they  were  once  fully  admitted  to 

'4Xk  unqualified  participation  of  its 
.  heo/^fitSt'l  We  shall  soon  have  oc- 
^ ,  casion.  to  .advert  to  this  subject 
,  ,mpre  at  large ;  and  shall  at  present 
. '  p^y  observe^  that  however  attached 

to  ,the  Irish  catholics  oiu*.  author 
V  app^$  tobe^as  weU  from  pnnci^ 

pie  as  atfection,  h6  feels  znore  tlian 
»,.mii  ^r^d  p£.iCrim;ing,iheiii  jaot- 


withstanding  s.  for  i^his  prpposkkffii. 
bejcrue»  that  it  is  only  while  they  are 
'<  netted  vntb  na  pr/dominant  pow^tf^ 
that  the  catholics  are  as  xood.  mem- 
bers of  society  as  any  other  d^scrip-. 
tion  of  men,"  it  must  follow  of  ne- 
cessity, that  the  moment  they  are 
enabled  by  any  means  CQ.pbtaiiia/^- 
dominancyef  p9weTi  they  will  <;e'^e|o 
be  as  good  members  of  sotiety  |iS 
other  descriptions  of  men.  .With- 
out ent^ing  into  the  question:  Wk 
either  side  at  present,  we  shall  znece- 
ly  relnark,  that  we  have  not  heard  a 
stronger  argument  advanced  by 
their  enemies  than  is  here  advanced 
by  one  of  tlieir  advocates,  for  (Con- 
tinuing the  restraints  to  wbick-  t|>ey 
have  been  sp  long  s^bject,^  .We. 
believe  "it  is  not  this  opinion,  -but 
one  far  less  hostile  toward^  them» 
that  has  thus  far  prevented,  an.d46« 
for  spnuyeATSf  likely  to  prj^v^t  their 
shackles  .irom  being  loosed,  and. 
their  emancipation  rendered  '^oxur* 

*'  Journal  of  the  1  ransactiona 
in.  Scotland  during  the  Conte^  be* 
tweenthe  Adherents  ofQuee^  Ma^  ^ 
ry  and  those  of  her  Son,  1570-1373, 
by  Richard  Bannatyne,  Secrelarjr 
to  John  Knox,  8vp,'p*  50."    This 
is  a  curious  and  important  docu- 
ment.   The  peculiar  situation,  of 
Bannatyne,  while  it  rendered  hini 
inimical  to  the  cause  of  this  accom-i 
plished  princess,  afforded  him  abun* 
dant  opportunities  of  acquiring  mi- 
nute inibrmation  upon  subjects  that 
must   have   been    inaccessible    to 
every  que  without  the  pale  of -the 
corps    diphmntlq^e  I    and    there    is 
much  reason  to  suppose;  that.  th9 
work  before  us  was  drawn,  up  witli 
the  express  purpose,  as  we  knew  it 
was  ofiered  wjih  the,  express  wish^ 
of  being  printed  ai2;oi}g.  the  memo- 
rials selected  for  pjublication  by  the 
;gc'nerala?isenibly  of  the  kirk,  sooa 
. .  aft^  .the  df  iith  of  Kiox,    Our  au- 
XA^  tbor 
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thor,  however,  for  some  cause  we  are 
unacquainted  with,  did  not  succeed 
in  his  application ;  and'  il  has  hence 
lemaihed  as  a  manuscript  authori- 
ty, to  be  consulted  by  all  who  are 
desirous,  and  have  opportunity  of 
plunging  into  the  most  genuine  ar- 
chives of  Scottish  history.  Into  whose 
Qircit  was  at  first  committed  we  know 
not.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the' 
last  century  it  was  in  the  possession 
p{  Robert  Hiln, '  and  the  hand- 
writing was  generally  supposed  to 
b2  Bannatyne^  own  :  it  bears  cre- 
dible evidence  of 'being  a  maAU- 
script  of  his  own  sera,  if  not  his  ac- 
tual autograph.  In  174«8  itSvas 
transferred  to  the  advocate's  libra- 
ry, -jit  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  con- 
tinued, ever  since,  and  has  been  ex- 
amined and  quoted  by  Crawford, 
Gbodall,aridotherhistoriographers. 
In  its  present  state,  however,  it  is 
iihperfect,  the  first  eighteen  pagei 
being  wanting  :  thfese  arc  Supposed 
^to  liave  opened  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  regent*  Murray,  and 
peVhaps  with  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  murder  of  Damley;  the-  im- 
prudent marriage  of  Mv^ry  with 
i56thwe!I ;  the  rebellion  that  en- 
siled ;  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
'  qn'edh ;  her  impri^onmefit  at  Loch- 
ievin,  and  escape  into  England,  that 
fmnnctl^ttcly  preceded  this,  atroci- 
ty'; and  our  «?ditor,  Mr.  John  Gra- 
bamr  Dalyei],  has  filled  up  the  in- 
tmductory  vacuity  with  a  sketch  of 
these  events  iVi  a  manner  that  does 
ci^cdit  to  his  chronological  talents. 
The  journal  of  Bannatyne  immedi- 
ately succeeds  this  introduction,  ac- 
companied with  notes  from  the 
eriitor,  which  has  so  much  pleased 
us, '  that  \ve  regret  they  have  beeri 
so  sparingly  interspersed.  ,  At' the 
do^e  f.f  tne  jonrnal  are  subjoiuedi 
1.  Letters  fronl.  Secretary  Maiiland, 
and  the  EarJ  of  Mortown,  written  itv 
1572.  'i.  An  Account  of  the  peath 


of  t^eEarl  of  Hontly,"  in  IWC 
5.  Confession  of  the  EarfofMor* 
town,  1581.  4*.  Mutual  Aggres- 
sions by  the  contending  Factions ;  a 
document,  in  point  bftime,  anterior 
to  the  thfee  preceding,  and  fixtabku 
ing  an  anachronism  that  iilight 
easily  had  been  avoided. 

**  Memoirs  of  the  Life  oPOotenia 
Hutchinson,  Gbvemor  of  N(Jtting^- 
ham  Castle,  Tbwh,  &c.  with  origt-, , 
nal  Anecdotes  of  many  ofthe  most 
distinguished  of  his  Cotemporanes, 
and  a  summary  Review  of  PtibKc 
Atfairs:  written  by  his  Widow,  La- 
cy, Daughter  erf"  Sir  AHea  Apsley, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tdwer,  8cc.  now- 
first  published  froni  the  ortpfJnal 
Manuscript,  by  the  Rev.  JuKus  H«- 
chinson,  4to/*  This  isbyfarthe  tno^ 
•valuable  piece  of  national-  Mstory 
that  has  reached  us  in  the  course  aP 
thp  year  to  which  our  labours  are 
directed.  It  is  true  that  it  blends 
private  history  with  public;  -Init 
we  cannot  consent  that  it  shoali! 
on  this  account  sink  into  a  book  of 
mere  family  biography :  the  excel- 
lent editor  of  the  work,  and  de- 
scendant of  its  exemplary  antiior, 
has  well  characterized  it  when  hm 
tells  us  that  it  chronologizes  **  a 
period  most  remarkable  in  the  Bri- 
tish annals,  written  one  himdrcd 
ai;d  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  lady  of 
elevated  birth,  of  a  most  conaprc* 
hcubivc  and  highly  cultivated  Tnind, 
herself  a  witness  of  many  of  the 
scenes  she  describes,  audacrive  in  se^ 
veral  of  tliem.*'  Thereis  a  moral 
and  literary  elegance  and  Excellence 
in  tlie  midst  of  comparative  barbarity 
and  rudeness  ;  a  liberality  of  senti- 
ment in  the  mid^t  of  biprotrr ;  an  in- 
trej^id  honesty  of  heart  in  theirtdst 
of  .political  defection  and  relfj^i'oos 
hv^pocrisy ;  a  delicacy  and  tenderness 
oi  dpmestit  feeling  in  the'  imdst  of 
camps  and  chaos^whi'ch  stamp  %  * 
value  updn  tHe^e  memoirs  that  &w 

others 
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#lbni  ^ioi  boast^aBd.no  others  jez- 
ceecL  .We  hmre  given  the  most- 
eqnvii^ciag  proof,  wq  could  offer  of 
•ur  thorough  persuasion,  of  .their 
merit^  by  tne. ample  euracts  we 
have  made .  from  them  in  a  prece- 
ding department  of  this  volume  : 
we  beo;  the  editor  to  accept  our  sin- 
oeBre.t£anks  {qx  the.  txeat.he  has  af- 
forded. u%  and  we  sincerely  lament 
that  they  h^ve  thus  lon^  been  se- 
cluded from,  the  public  eye.  They 
are  a  gem  of  inappreciable  value, 
whether  regarded  as  national  docu- 
ments, pr  as  ;specimeus  of  polite  lite- 
rature- Itwouldbeui^ustinus  not  to 
add,  that  the  originalautograph  is  at 
this,  moment  in  the  editor's  hands* 
But  literary  meritt  domestic  vir- 
Vifiy  anii  moral  {goodness,  are  not 
confined  Uxany  single  political  par- 
t}v  dependent  upon  any  individual 
set  of  diplomatic  characters,  or  re- 
ligious opinions :  and  we  now  al- 
lude to  an  anonymous,  but,  we  be- 
lieve, authentic  publication  of 
^^.OxigiQal  Memoirs,  written  during 
the  Greai  Civil  War,"  of  which  by 
fen  thfi  lar^r  part  consists  of  me- 
moirs of  sir  Henry  SlingsKy,  writ- 
ten by  himself,. and  containing  a  to- 
lerably fair,  and  very  interesting 
account  of  the  facts  and  manners  of 
the  tinges  in  which  he  lived  and 
suffered.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  was 
a  man  of  a  warm  and  honest  heart, 
and  an  unquenchable  perseverance 
in  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  dynasty : 
yet  by  intermarriages  he  was  closely 
connected  with  the  chief  families  of 
thex)ppositeparty  ;  and  hence,  not- 
withstanding his  frequent  attempts 
to  g^in  over  the  officers  of  the  dif- 
ferent castles  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessively cftntined,'  and  to  which 
in  consequence  of  ^  commvmicatibn 
of  these  various  t^upperiiigs  to 
the  protector,  he  was  successively 
transferred  he  was  not  brought  to 
tii's  tiial  till  nearly  .tlirce  years  after. 


his.^crestfl  which  w^s  at  Hull,  in 
1655.  . .  Gromwell,  was  afraid  cf 
juries,  as  well  he  inight  be ';  and' 
hence  he  had  the  audacrty  to  in- 
vent another  sortxif  tribunal,  whjch 
he  called,  the  bigb  court  ttfjusitce^  in 
which  the  commissioners,  .chosen 
from  his  own  creatures,  united  the 
characters  of  judges  and  j,ui-ors-  It 
was  before  th  is  court  si  r  Herir^SUng-  ' 
shy  was  arraigned :  he  denied  ksjurt.s- 
diction,  and  demanded^  ^  trial,  j>y 
jury«  His  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with  ;  he  was  tri^d  before  the 
high  court,  May  i^5,  16.581  found 
guilty  pf  high  treason,  and,  on  J[une 
8th,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hi^l  :--4 ' 
sentence  to  which  lie  submitted  . 
with  mucJi  fortitude.  His  repiaiiis 
were  deposited  in  a  chapel  belonging 
to  his  family,  in  the  cburcn  at 
Knaresborough.  The  other  arVi-^ 
cles  in  the  collection  before  us>re 
of  less  interest.  They  copast  of 
/<  Memoirs  of  Cap(,  John  Jiodgson. 
of  Coalley-Hall^  ^  near  Halifai,*^ , 
containing  a  narrative  of  his  perse- 
cutions, In  consequence  of  tlie  Resto- 
ration, as  Well  as  of  the  movement  of ' 
the  parliumentJiry  army,  anterior  to 
this  event,  in  which  he  commanded.* 
a  company  :  but  the  style  is  coarse^- 
and  the  manner  uninviting.  The. 
additional  papers  are  official  docu* 
ments  respecting  Cromwell's  cam- 
paign in  Scotland.  These,  as  re- . 
cords  of  authority,  maybe  of  service^ 
to  the  historian,  Ijut  few  beside* 
the  historran  win  ever  peruse  them« 
"  History  of  the  Campaign  of. 
1805,  in  C^ermany,,Italjr,  tlie  Ty.^ 
rol,  &c.  by  William.  Burke,  Svd.'* 
Tht?.  short  but  important  series  of 
transactions  that  th  st  put  Gerihany 
into  the  hvinds  pf  Bonapar^te  j  tliat 
enabled  htm,  by  a  single  rnanocuvre, 
to  swillow  up  the  j^rand  armv*  of 
Austria ;  to  seize  possession  Ot  its 
capital  within  three, yeeks  from  the 
cCnimfence'mpn^  of'th)?  c^paigd.;' 

within 
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within  three  w«eks  roor^  to  spiead 
tks   Tktorioas    carter    from    the 
Rhine   to  the   Bug;    and  within 
two  months  to  overthrow  the.ie- 
mainder  of  the    Anstnan  fbrcety 
concentrated  and  united  with  the 
grand  army  of   the  Russian  .em- 
pire ;—oflers  QS  a  train  of  events 
chat  we  .ihall   in  vain  look  for  in 
any  otSer  part  of  univenal  histo* 
torj:    the    present*  war,    indeed, 
gives  us  something  of  a  parallel ; 
but,  exceptmg  on  its  outset,  the  ca^ 
weer  of  Bonaparte  was  by  no  means 
.  «o  r^id,  though  on  its  close  hie 
^nodrration  to  Pmssta  has  heen  less 
4isti]i^tibtd  than  that. to  Austria. 
.To  jnveatigate    the  springs   and 
/.'oaosei  of  ao  wond6r&l  a  success 
^dta  the  part,  of  thft  French,. is  to 
xtctintge  in  an   ii»poitant» .  bnt  an 
.  sudttouaimdertakidg/.Mn. Burke, 
in  the.  history  before  tts»  has.  poinu 
ad  out  some  of  them;   but:there 
^re  yet  several  which  seem  tx)tal- 
]y  to  have  escaped  hi^.  attention, 
and   others   to    which  he  has  at- 
tached   too  iittle   moment.^  :His 
book  is,  indeed,,  written  more  for 
mneral  information. Jthan  for  pfoi- 
^ssional  study;   it   is  statistic. ra- 
ther    than    military,    and   .pijctu- 
.resque  and  illustrative  rather  than 
I        statistic.     It  is  probable  that  tbe 
rapid  conquest  of  Austria  depend- 
ed, in  a  great  decree,  On  the  su- 
pneness  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
ttieir  totgl   ind^erence  to  the  ex- 
isting dynasty:    but  Prussian  Po- 
land did    not  fall   so   easily,   al- 
though   the   sam^  cause  not  only 
existed)  but  to  an  infinitely  gfeat- 
er  efiect;    and   it   ws(s  expected 
that  the   inhabit^ts   wotUd  have 
.  Jlocked   to   the    French   stand^d 
.   with    univecssil .  acclamation.      If 
'(.the   people   were  cold,    and  cold 
i^Y    undoubtedly    wero  even  to 
jrffhe  freezing  point,  the  army  was 
^^j^tirrupt,  and  the  prince  niisguide4. 


Under  such  circQi^staDtts,  &alf  tab 

-  ordinary    courage  and  half   the 

ordinary  sktU  or .  Bon^orta  wendd 

have  been  sufficimt  to. have  cen* 

masided^teess :  everything oom- 

.  bbied  in  hia  fxrous;  and- hrilliant 

as  was  his  ttiim){^,it  was;audiieFed 

Tather  by  .  the  ^ncspies  he  had  to 

oppoiO   than  ihejttmy.heJbadito 

.lead  forward.il  * 

Mr*:  Bighmd  has  .adapted,  bf  a 
sectHid  and  enkxved  editknn  his 
<«  Letters  en  the  Modem.  History 
and  Polittcal  Aspect  of  Emxipe,'* 
to  the  meridian  x£  the  premt 
hour*  .  Wti  have  now  sixtieeift  let- 
ters, of  ixditch.  the  first  is  intiD- 
ductory:  the. second  divides  Eom 
rope  into- three  pdmary  powers, 
.  .France,  Russia^  and  Britain  ;  ira. 
rious  secondary  powers,  faito  which 
.  class  he  has.transfeired  Spain,  Ads- 
.  tria,  Pmssta, :  and  :  Sweden,  and 
multitudes  that  are  altogether  de* 
nendenn  We  are  next  carried,  in 
letter  iii,  to  Sft»  Domia^o^  axul  then 
back  again,  in  letters  vi,  vii,  ^nii,  ix, 
.  and  Xf  to  Prussia,  ^Italy,  Spain,  and 
.  Portugal,  In  letter  xi,  we  re^ross 
.  tbe  Atlantic,  and  are  called,  to  a 
.  soporific  discourse  upon  the  predis- 
ponng  causes  of  an  uhimate  and 
necessary  separation  between  all 
large  andpowerful  colonies  andtheir 
parent  country.  In  letter  xii,  we 
are  hurried  back  again,  though  not 
by  the  Nonh<»west  passage,  to  Rvs* 
sia.  In  letter  xtii,  we  .visit  Den* 
mark  ;  and  in  letters  xiv,  xv^  and 
xvi,  make  an  agreeable  ezcmHDn 
up  the  Mediterranean  to  £g|pt, 
on  whose  shores  we  cast  aailyor 
for  ^be'  last  time,  and  are  aflinfed 
to  idle  our  hoars  away  as  loi^cas 
we  please.  The  work  is  fhkaafif 
written,  and  the  author  shewsifiRi- 
self  so^ciently  acquainted^  ^th 
modem  politics  for  the  purfNoaehe 
has  undertakea:  .  yet  a^tdf  mfre 
z^ethod  would  have  given  it  additi» 
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r^eittl  r^uti,  nobvttKstandfltg  the  de** 
sultory  charact^  uiidcr  which  'it 
&hek^rs  it^f ;  for  order  is  as  con- 
ibtent  with  a  seHes  of  letters  as  ^ 
i^es  of  mathematical  proi^lems. 
'  Thesorrender  of  Buenos  Ayres  to 

gmeral  Beresfon),  and  |^e  attention 
hich  was  hence  called  towards 
the  South  American  continent,  in 
the  w^y  of  geAetal  trade  and  poli- 
ttcs,  have  Dot  produced  such  a  va^^ 
Hety  of  public^ons  as  we  ezpei:ted. 
in^factt  in  nether  of  these  lines 
hare  we  met  with  any  thing  wonhy 
of  notice ;  axid,  from  die  late  ey e|its 
that  have  occurred*  the  subject  is 
now  likely  to  be  resigned  \o  z. 
deeper  obfiyion  tbax^  ever.  Ix| 
the  way  of  chorography,  or 
travels,  we  have  met  with  but 
one  attempt,  ^nd  thi^t  a  most 
bairen  and  meagre  account  indeed, 
but  still  welcome  for  want  bf  a 
^  ):>ettef»  This  account  consists  of 
f*  Travels  from  Bueilpf  Ayres,  by 
Potosi  to  Lima/'  hastily  drawn  up 
W'M.  Anthony  Zachariah  Helm$, 
after  his  |ietam  from  this  setde^ 
itnent,  in  '^htch  he  had  for  three 
years  (from  1788  to  1792}  resided 
;^s  superintendent  of  the  mmes,  and 
inserted  in  Zach's  German  Epbe- 
meris*  To  this  compendious  no^ 
tice  tne  anonymous  translator  has 
added  a  sufficient  body  of  annota- 
tions and  topographical  descrip- 
tions to  expand  it  to  the  size  of  a 
moderate  duodscimo,  numbering  ^. 
fauncft-ed  and  eighty  pages.  From 
this  statement  we  learn  that  Buenos 
Ayre$  contains  a  population  of 
M^ty-five  thousand  inhabitants: 
l^altz,  situate  on  the  river  Arias,  of 
trMniyten  thousand;  and  Potosi,  of  a 
agtttod  thousand,  including  slaves. 
That  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi 
i4  sixteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
|;eDgraphical  miles,  communicatmg 
Ir  ps^ble  roads,  and  tolerably 


futntshed'  post-houses  1  that  die 
royal  mines  of  the  kingdom  of  La 
Plata  are  most  miserably  and  igno^ 
Tantly  workled ;  that  they  produce 
'^  present  a  revenue  of  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  piastres ;  and  that  if 
d>ey  were  worked  as  they  ought  to 
be,  **  if  all  the  veins  of  ore  were 
sousht  for,  and  wrought  With  but 
moderate  skill  and  diligence,  this 
kingdom  alone  might  yield  every 

Sr  twenty,  and  ev«n  thirty  mil- 
ks of  piastres.''  )«ima,  the  capi, 
tatl  of  Peru,  is  agreeably  described, 
and  represented  as  a  most  delight- 
iul  ana  desirable  'situation,  were:  it 
not  for  the  tremendous  earthquakes 
to  which  it  is  so  subject,  and  on 
account  of  ^hich  the  inhalHtaliCl 
do  not  venture  to  bui}d  their  houses 
more  than  a  single  story  high. ,  For 
the  rest  the  reader  must  consult  the 
Yolume  itself.  The  agpendix  is  4 
useful  eoippilation. 

^  Notes  on  the  West  luifies,  bv 
Oeorge  Pinckard,  M.D.  *c/*  3  vol, 
Svo.  These  notes,  as  we  learn 
from  di^  continuation  of  tlie  tirie^ 
pag^i  vditch  might  have  answered 
all  the  purposes  of  an  ihtroductcn-jr 
chapter,  •♦  were  written  during  tiie 
expedition  under  the  command  of 
jl^late  gen^  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie^ 
including  observations  on  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes,  and  the  Settlement^ 
captured  by  the  British  troops  t^n 
the  coast  of  Guinea :  likewise  re- 
marks relating  tp  the  Creoles,  and 
Slaves  of  the  western  Colonies,  and 
the 'Indians  of  South  America,  wich 
occasional  Hints  regarding  the  Sea- 
soning, or  Yellow  Fever,  or  hot  Clir 
mates."  The  patient  reader  may 
here  'glean  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, but  the  gfoiind  oier 
which  he  must  toil  is,  too  frequently 
ly,  bare  andnonthrifty,  with  scarcdy 
tiie  appearance  of  a  single  hurik, 
Our  author  \71ites  best  when  % 
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writes  directlj  from  the  scei^ery 
ground  him  :  there  is  a  candour  in 
l&  nartation  ta  which  we  can  im-  . 
pltcitly  trast,  and  a  benevolence  in 
bis  feeiing:s  which  interests  us  warm- 
^  in  his  tate.  But  Dr.  Pinckard  is 
ufafortunately  not  content  wltE 
Ijcxng-a  mert  narrator  of  facts :— . 
he  is  perpetually  endeavonring  to 
combine  with  this  character  uiose 
of  a  sentimentalbt  and  of  a  classic ; 
^Jmost  erery  description  is  termma^ 
led  with  a  string  ofreflections  that  are 
as  pathetic  as  the. glitter  of  fine  lan< 
gcage  and  false  imagery  can  inake 
them».and  almost  every  reflection  is 
interwoven  wi  th  scraps  of  what  would 
havebeenlatinityy  had  not  the  author 
totally  forgotten,  notonlyhissyntax, 
but  even  ws  declensions  and  conju- 
gations. We  have  scarcely  space 
foi  references,  but  will  just  hint  to 
faixD»  against  anodier  edition  of  thi^ 
work,  whith  we  should  like  to  see 
ihanabrtdgedform,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  we  understood  what  he 
ineans,  when  he  tells  us,  that  they  at 
length  appeared  before  the  sum- 
moning officer  in  frofriii  ftrsotdhuu 
We  wul  also  venture  to  hint  to  him^ 
against  the  same  period,  that  it 
vould  add  to  the  value  of  his  perr 
formance  if  he  were  to  spell  his  ver-- 
nacular  terms  more  correctly  on 
particular  occasions;  and  for  this 
purpose  take  leav^  to  acquaint  him 
that  the  inverted  action  of  the  sto- 
mach, during  sickness,  is  not  ex- 
pressed, as  he  has  expressed  it  in 
many  places, — or  we  should  l*ave 
blamed  the  printer  instead  of  the 
writer,—^/  the  word  fgacbtng'y  \\]X 
retching. .  As  proceeding  from  a 
medical  practitioner,  we  were  tlie 
inore  surprised  at  this  gross  tulgar- 
ism;  the  fashionable  world,  Jh- 
*  eked,  |s  never  less  av.  home  than 
when  at  tome  i  yet  t^e  diould  not 
be  justlfie4.  in  applying  this  ipo- 
phiAe^m  i()  Dx*;  Fmckard,  who  hai 


given  evi  J^t  marks  of  professional 
observation  ancf  judgment. 

"  A  Voyage  to  Cochinchina  m 
the  Years  1792  and  1793,  by  John 
Barrow,  Esq."  '  Mr.  Barrow  is 
w^ell  and  deservedlv  known  as  the 
author  of  two  of  tne  best  books  of 
travels  We  have  received  of  late 
years ;  the  one  containing  travels  in 
Southern  Africa,  the  omer  in  Chi- 
na :  accounts  of  both  which,  and 
extracts  fronii  both  which,  will  be 
found  in  our  antecedent  volumes, 
^e  present  publication  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
two  :  for  although  it  be  chiefly  di- 
rected to  a  description  of  the  situa- 
tion, population,  history,  aifd  man- 
ners of  Cochincbina,  it  gives  us  also 
fresh  information  concerning  the 
interior  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
That  tongue  or  projection  of  land 
of  about  mirteen  d^;rees  in  length, 
which  joins  the  Chinese  enipire  in 
tl^e  twenty-second  degree  ox  south 
latitude,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
geographical  appendage  to  it»  and 
which,  by  a  vast  ridge  of  xnoun- 
faxat  running  down  its  middle  from 
north  to  sout)i>  terminates  the  Bir- 
roan  empire^  both  eastward  and 
westward,  is  the  object  of  our  an- 
thorns  first  and  principal  attention. 
Of  this  neck  of  land  Tuagquin, 
Cochincbina,  and  Tsioippa,  accord- 
.ing  to  our  common  maps,  occupy 
successively  the  western  route,  and 
Cambodia  ,  the  eastern.  "  These 
names,^  our  author  tells  iis,  <*tHus 
usually  marked  on  our  charts,  are^ 
however,  utterlv  unknown  to  thf 
riaiives,  except  Tuh^quin.  .  Ili 
other  three,  collectively,  are  callei 
An-nan,  and  a;^  distinguished  by 
three  grand  divisions:  the  firs^ 
contained  between  the^  southern- 
most point  which  forms  th^  extre- 
mity '  of  ^he  ^ulf  oi]  Siajm^  ana 
which  li^>  iQ  about  the  ninth  degree 
bf  latitude,  as  far  a&to  the  twelfth  de- 
'  -*gite, 
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gree,  is  called  ZWno/ ;  the  secpiid» 
exctadinjji;  frote  hence  to  the*  fif- 
teenth deg;ree»  ChaMg;  and  the 
third,  betv^eell  this  and  the  seven* 
teenth  degree,  where-  the  kiqgdam 
of  Tungquin  coraaiences,  4  s  galled 
ffo^, "  Mr,  Barrow,  in  the  modem 
political  history  of  the  country, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
a  rebellion  excited  in  x&  year  1774> 
by  three  brothers,  who  were  natives; 
and  who  succeeded  in  dethroning 
the  king,  who  appears  to  have  been 
an  amiable  man,  and  afterwards  in 
murdering  htn)»  as  well  as  all  the 
royal  family  who  could  be  discover- 
ed,  and  in  passing  an  edict  of  ba- 
nishment against  we  rest*  By  the 
friendship  and  vigilance,  however^ 
of  a  verv  honest  and  excellent 
French  missionary,  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne  was  concealed,  con- 
ducted in  safety  out  of  the  kingdom, 
received  a  suitable  education,  and 
after  contending  with  romantic  dif- 
ficulties, succeeded  in  dispossessiag 
the  usurping  dynasty  of  the  whole 
of  the  Cochinchinese  empire,  except 
Tungqiiin,  to  which  a  son  of  one 
of  the  usurpers  had  fled,  and 
against  whom  he  was  marching  in 
1800,  at  which  period  the  narrative 
closes.  Our  autnor  examines,  in  his 
concluding  chapter,  the  advantages 
which  might  accrue  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  opening  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  this  country ;  and 
cliey  appear  so  considerable  as  to  be 
worth  attempting.  The  Cochin- 
chinese government  is  devoid  of  the 
rigid  je^ousy  of  that  of  China ;  our 
trade  to  Canton  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  precarious,  and  should  it 
be  totally  prohibited,  it  might  sti)l 
be  carried  on  by  Chinese  junks 
through  the  medium  of  a^ttlement 
in  the  former  king4<'m.;  indepen- 
dently of  which,  Cocinchina  oners 
in  itself  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
the  XBost  valuable  timber^  ai;  well  as 


cf  other  important  nmtoiiibfor  tU 
difierent  markets  of  Asia  and  Enf 
rope,  .  The  latter -part .  of  tlw  vo*- 
lume  before  us,  consists  as  vs  hvra 
already  observed^  6f  a  transhtioii 
of  a.  Dutch  JQiimal,  written  hy^Mr, 
Truter^  who,  in  company  with  Myu 
Somerville,  was,  dispatched  by  (ha 
Cape  government.  In  JSOl,  to  pro- 
cure homed  cattle  of  the  native  to 
the  north-east  of  t^e  colony^  in  or- 
der to  replace  the  numbers  whiiAi 
had  lately  perished  in  the  settlemeni: 
from  a'  most  sickly  season,  llie' 
journal  Is  well  wortli  translating: 
it  gives  an  interesting,  and  appa- 
rently a  faithful,  picture  of  the 
simple  and  benevolent  savages  that, 
under  the  name  of  Kafferst  Hotten- 
tots, Koras  (probably  a  mixed 
breed),  Borjesmans,  ^ooshuanas^' 
and  Barrolpos,  progressively  inhabit 
this  untraveUed  country*  Let  d^ 
proud  philosopher  of  Europe,  who 
disclaimsacommon  origin  with  these 
simple  people,  and  flatters  himselt 
that  he  is  descended  from  a  nobler 
stem ;  let  the  advocate  jfor  the^ 
slave-trade,  who  perceives  no  inhu- 
manity or  breach  of  moral  duty  in 
sending  the  poor  conquered  or  kid- 
napped  Afncan  to  worse  than  si 
Smithfield  market,  read  and  delibe- 
ra:te  en  these  pages  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  drop  their  nigh-toned  prelen^ 
sions,  and  abandon  the  system  thef 
have,  espoused,  it  is  not  argument 
that  can  convince  their  h^ads,norfeel- 
mg  that  can  t>enetrate  their  bosoms; 
We  conp^ttjate  the  ^W>rld^of 
maridme  sci^nde  and  advent^re^ 
upon  the  Appearance  of, captain 
Bumey/s  second  part  or  volume  of 
his  «  Chronologicjd  History  of  the 
Voyages,  and  jDiscoveries  in  the 
South  ;S^  or  Pacific  Qc^'' 
The  m'^ru^Vhidi  .we,have  awardfti 
to  the  first /part  is  equally  to  be 
foiitid..|hrou™  the. whole  of  thi 
present.    The  same  circumspectkm 

in 
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fft  di»  dWfl»6f  fiuitlmitr*  idM  Mai* 
ctMta  arat^oBefit*  tht  uiM  Ube* 
wtMtj  U  itntiitMnt  and.  foxitf  of 
diettoob  Its  cbnmologkal  range 
cxunds  ffem  ISSO  to  17S0»  nd 
co&pidMfids  SQccisssifeiy  d^  iro)r* 
9f^o£  Pttdro  Simieiito  dt  Ganv 
IM,  Ca^renaidi,  Jmm  de  Fttca,  fir 
lUchard  HawkiiUf  AWwro  de  Men* 
danii  VankaMt  Van  Noosg  Seboft* 
iisui  ViscainOk  puinos,  and  Torres^ 
^pilbexgcfi»  JMbire  tnd  Sckniten* 
Garcia  and  £>e  Nodal»  and  Theo* 
dorci  Hertogej  Anodier  |«it  or 
'  Elaine  will,  perhapsi  bring  the  pre^ 

St  i^ndertakins:  to  its  eonclasionv 
t  «pe  trust  &at  caotatn  Bumej 
will  not,  with  diis  unontaktnff,  ten- 
minate  Ut  cnm  oaaridnie  labours. 
Muchy  ver7  nnich».  sciU  remains 
to  be  exploivd ;  nordo  we  know  of 
a  pilot  who  can  conduct  us  around 
,tha  rest  of  the  ^lobe  with  such 
tecnrity  and  precision  as  himself. 
We  recomRiend  to  him  a  cdmplete 
ctrcumn^figation  of  the  world,  and 
are  confident  of  his  success  ia  un- 
t^e^tsdung  it  f  the  task  is  arduous,  but 
tfae;skill  of  the  n&astcris  ^ual  to  it. 
.  Mr.  Stanier  Clarke  has  also  pub* 
lished  a  second  volume  in  conttnua* 
^on  of  hb  *<  Naufiragia,  or  Histori- 
-cal  McttK)irs  of  Shipwrecks,  and  of 
the  providential  Deliverance  of  Ves* 
lels."  He  here  acknowledges^  that 
to  hii  former  volume  lie  admitted 
^ome  accounts  that,  were  ^together 
fabuloo8»  and.  allows  that  among 
these  oi»fat  to  rank  dbe  adventures 
of  '<  Rtcbard  Falconer,*^  and  of 
^  Aobf  rt  a  Machio.*'  In  the  p re^ 
tmit  volttme  our  aatfaor  is  oertatnly 
«Mie  ^Aee^  but  not  sufficiently  so. 
We  teSs  no  entire  fomance  taoorded 
'ifi€  actiialMstory,.  but  many  no* 
mantic  advent»ves  asserted  as  read 
IJKli.  If  ^jwork  shonid'be  per-^ 
severed  in,,  we  trust  it  will  stHl  im- 
|)rove-^there  is  sufficient"  need  of 
4inl{rr«)vemt!it« 


Bot  it  ia  dae.ttt  tetom  HetreJ 
heme.    France^  that  inezhajust^kt 
mme  fat,  the  writera  of  our  own 
cOttiKryi  of  whatever  diafactn'  or 
dcs9ri{M3on»  etitks,  histerians,  polt^ 
tieians,  nei^Uists»  and  toiirists»  ha^ 
fiirotshed  ns  during  the  past  ya^ 
with  aAmany  '^statesp''  «<  travels,'' 
**  tours,''  and  *^  nccUecdofos^''  ee 
if  the  two  iSoomtries  had  been  otf 
termsof  the  psMbiindeSt  tnoquib 
litf  and  oiott  intimate  intcrcoursev 
Some  of  these  are  nafi  confined  to 
Fnmcei  tn(t  metielj  rdate  to  it  ii* 
conjunction  %ritb  various  adjoining 
countries  i  one  or  t»Ot  on  the  conv 
trafy,  are  limited  to  Paris  alone  i 
some  of  them  are  the  result  of  dbi 
servations  made  anterior  to  the  pre* 
sent  war ;  smd  others  the  actual  and 
inimediate  consequence  of  it*  from 
detention  at  Verdun.     The  cata^ 
logue  to  which  We  shall  limit  the 
few  remarks  We  can  afibrd  npofa  a 
field  tMat  has  been  so  incesiantlf 
gleaned  over  of  late,  diall  comprise 
uie   five   following    publications  s 
Mr.  Pmkerton's  «^  Recollections  ef 
Paris,''   Mr.  Worsley's  «  Account 
of  the  -State  of  Franee,  and  its 
Govemndent  during  the  three  last 
Years ;"   Mr.  Fotbes's  "**  Letteie 
from  France,  written  in  die  Years 
1803  and  1S0<^,  including  a  parti* 
cular  Account  of  Verdun^  and  the 
Situation  of  the  British  Captives  ia 
that  City ;"    and  CoL  Thornton's 
*^  Spofting  Tom-  through  Tarioee 
Parts  of  France  in  the  Year  1802.** 
Wc    can  only   give  the  |;eneral 
character  of  these  publications  a^ 
they  struck  tts  upon  a  cursory  pe^ 
rusal.    Tliose  who  vrotdd  bc^Minr 
petits  maitres,  and  be  insmicted  in 
the  gallantry  of  the  French  hidie% 
must  consult  the   pages  of  Mt» 
Pinkerton^  who  seems  in  bis  wonk^ 
before  us  equally  to  have  fof|pome 
his  age  and  infianifcies,  his  vdifll 
cap  a»d  momtn£4goiKn  {      :-r^,; 
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•:  * '  ^A  *Wftpl#nt  of  J<*;f  ima  roi«i;  X^* " 
To  bre«the  st  .«<900Qd  a^Mriog      :,-r  - ' 

!ft  the  new  dreisof  a  ehtr^i^^  tfttd 
SHrrtrtindWi  by  a  ««frt/i^of  'Pail^ 
Start  faff.  Fdr"apl44Tf,  cmv3«4li^* 
ed,  but  liot  uninleir^Sling'Ids^rr^on'i; 
c5f  the  more:  stHklfigf^  itfttoftef s  fflid- 
appeanffices  of  the'tOtifttty  ttefb6fi;h' 
which  lie'  piatsscd/  ^€^  reftt-  Ae 
fekdcf  tA  Mr;  L^ifeliitrl*.  Mrt 
Forbes  and'  Mri  Woi*s1ey  'wrefe* 
both  '  prisoners  at "  Vefdan,  from 
which  captii^ity  they  hiVerfbrtH* 
nately  for  themselves,  ■  been  since* 
liberated  :  they  agt«e'  in"  their 
general  statement  ofthii  situatibn  ; 
and  in  their  travels  homeward  the 
former  gives  us  the  best  account  of 
the  accommodationsi  aiid  the  latter 
of  the  trad^  and  manufactures  of 
the  towns  they  passed  through. 
Colonel  Thornton's  Tour  is  written 
^\h  mdch  of  his  usual  spirit,  at4 
altogether  in  his  Ustral  style.  In 
ffegard  to  the  various  kinds  of  sport 
he  was  in  pursuit  of,  he  appears  to 
hav^  been  disappointed  ;  or  at  least 
ive  may  assert  that  he  does  not 
S^m  to-  have  been  by  any  means 
io'siiccessM  as  in  ^Scotland.  This 
Ibtstwork  is  written  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters, addressed  to  the  author's  friend 
lord  Darlington.  Jnthe  title-pag? 
to  his  work  he  professes  to  give 
** 'General  Observations  on  the  Arts, 
Scietrces,  Agriculture,  Husbandry, 
ftifd  Commerce  6f  France ;  and 
*l5tricttires  on  the  Customs  and  Man- 
i^ers  of  the  French  People.*'  We 
tStifnotsay  that  all  this  is  false,  for 
k'  fewhints  upon  these  different  sub- 
jects \  are  Sometimes  thrown  for*- 
^afds  :  but  we  have  met  with 
li6thTng' prominent,  certainly  with 
ttothiii'g  chat  ought  to  kiy-the  foun- 
dation for  a  title-page.  FrOm  the 
•'concurring  accounts  of  Mr.  Forbes 
ft^d  Mr.  Worsley,  it  appears  to  tts 
that  the  Eftgli^  captives  are  as 
comfortable  at  Verdun  as  English 


ca|nit6^«wiy  «Mir  e)c^aptoHb^aiif  : 
\dftffev  *  Off  ihe^arrtvtfl'^i^^e  fiftt^: 
diVi^tjA-'  fn'this'eicyft^vi^i^nS'^- 
all  1lJlid«  t^c  ^etyjcheip  j  a^flu: 
sidi^^Bk^  ad>^an(ie,rh<»wejierf  4u»^ 
takeh  •^ltioe'«tecec-yet  <mnras  pw^ 
seftrthey  art  no^dx^^icuii-^-Iir 
thfe  jummer  cf^ldOft 't)M»^'-^jgt^ 
about  seven  hundred  ptiiodefai'  ati 
Vefd«n  (Mr;  Forbes  gure^tte  thftfr 
namc^),  about  tiie  9apie  »vmiberat* 
Vulentlennes,  a  ^thousand  ^t  Gi- 
veete,  and  about  another  thousand 
scattered  over  other  places.  Xhe* 
government  allowance  to  each  is  w 
pound  and  half  of  ajtimunition 
bread  daily,  the  common- bread  of 
the  country,  manufactured  of  wheat 
and  rye ;  and,  when  weU  made,  pleafi. 
sant  and  nourishing,  togetfaer  wtdi 
tiiree  pounds  of  beef  by  ih&  week, 
fat  and  good  when  fairly  served  ac^ 
cording  to  the  contract,  but  efteni' 
through  the  peculation  of  the  con- 
tractor, of  a  deteriorated  quality* 
The  governor.  Gen.  Mirion,  fe  am 
excellent  and  liberal-minded  man^ 
and  contributes  all  in  his  power  to 
mitigate  the  burdens  of  captfWtf- 
The  vintage  season  in  France,  and 
the  hilarity  that  accompaihes  tt> 
are  well  de.^bed  by  Mr.  torbes  i  . 
from  another  part  of  whose  lettet*' 
we  also  perceive  that  the  ease  atod 
freedom,  the  amenity  and  polish  o? 
the  old  French  character,  is  \aliU 
preserved  in  sevd^l  of  the  ancient 
chateaux  which  have  forconately 
never  changed  their  masters.  Updfi 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all, 
Bonaparte  appears  to  baf^e  a  rooted 
dislike  to  Englishmen,  ^aAd^  whatv 
evtr  is  English*  Nb'Buj^ihWWi 
arc  allowed  to bdiddhim through' 
whatever  town.iie  may  pass  Its 
triikh  they  are  stationedy  and'atity 
on  thi^  Qtccoonti  ordi^red  ^o  IbI^ 
themd?lvb  retired :  to  Esiglidi  ia» 
Unts  he  can.  jiay.  no  oompKmem. 
and  the  sight  of  English- manttfctL 
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tures  is  sure  to  irritate  his  feeltngs* 
The  French  themselves  are  not 
heavily  taxod,  but  the  iiTiposcs  on 
the  couqncred  countries  are  rery 
Kvere.  What  the  last  seems  chiefly 
to  complain  of,  however,  according 
to  Mr.  Worsky,  is  «« the  cruel  and 
heaii.r<Mid'-ig  law  of  die  conscrip- 
tion»  which  requires  the  inhabitants 
to  part  wfth  their  sons  when  arriv- 
ed at  the  age  of  manhood,  to  fight 
the  battles  of  a  power  they  hate> 
and  to  die  for  a  man  whose  govern- 
ment they  abominate.*'  And  upon 
this  subject  we  apprehend  that  the 
citizens  of  Frarce  had  of  late 
as  much  to  complain  of  as  the 
allied  or  subjected  powers.  The 
register  of  births,  and  deaths,  and 
exchange  of  situations,  is  so  rigidly 
attended  to»  that  it  is  ;ilmost  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  escape  taking 
his  chance  for  enrolment  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  of  age.  The  term  of 
service  is  limited  to  six  years  :  sub- 
stitutes are  allowed,  but  it  is  er- 
treiaely  difficult  to  obtain  them^ 
and  their  demand  is  of  course 
enormously  liigh. 

While  the   French  were   over- 

'  running  Italy,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Lemaitre  they  seldom  encroached 
on  private  museums,  notwithscand- 
kig  their  lust  for  carrying  away 
every  tiling  of  public  value ;  and 
among  many  unjtis;ifiable  regula- 
tions Uiey  introduced  one  at  Rome 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  find 
repealed  at  any  time.  The  fre- 
quency of  assassination  in  this  city 
is  well  known  to  every  one,  as  it  is 

also  that  the  assassin  has  hitherto 
been  left  almost  entirely  to  the  ven-- 
geance  of  the  relattcns  of  the  de- 

.  ceased*  the  police  seldom^  or  never 
interfering  to  punish  the  atrocity. 
Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  the  commander  in  chief  is- 
med  a  proclamation  that  no  protec- 
ibQuld  screen  murder;  that 


the  maa  wiio  pat  another  to  deadi# 
under  whatever  pretext,  or  in  Mrhzt-* 
ever  maimer,  would  be  instantly 
shot :  assassinations  were  still  com" 
mitted  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the 
certain  and  uniform  execution  of 
the  sentence  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  practice,  and  no  more  inst  inces 
were  heard  of  it  while  the  French 
continued  in  possessi^m  of  the  Papal 
states. 

From  the  different  accounts  he- 
fore  us,  it  should  seem  difficult  to 
allot  the  pre-eminence  of   fcr.ale 
beauty  and  attractions  to  any  indi- 
vidual nation.     Nothing  can  equal 
the  life  and  gaiety  and  captivating 
graces  of  the  Frerxh  women  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.    Pmkerton :  'it  is 
true  that  an  unlucky  but  very  ge- 
'  neral    report   asserts  them  to   oe 
somewhat  too  free  of  their  favours, 
and  at  times  even  "without  pre* 
vious  selection,  difficulty,  and  de- 
votion i    but  innumerable**    con- 
tinues oursiver-haired  gallant  *'  are 
the  young  and  beautiful  females 
who  preserve  the  sancHty  cf  the 
marriage-bed;  and,  amidst  a  tbarm- 
in^  freedom  of  manners^  anJ  ^ven  m 
gnat  friendship  for  another    maah 
are  models  of  maternal  tenderness  snd 
conjugal  fdeiity**      Such    is  Mr.^ 
Pinkerton's  opinion  of  French  la- 
dies, and  his  model  of  the  best  and 
most    virtuous   French  matrons  I 
Not  so  Mr.  Lemaitre :  in  his  esti« 
mation  the  Austrian  ladies  are  Am 
handsomest  on  the  continent — their 
complexions  the  fairest,  their  coun- 
tenances the  most  expressive,  their 
manners  the  most  elegant,  and  their 
conversation  the  most  lively.    And 
we  like  the  picture  the  better,  be- 
cause we  here  meet  with  no  hist  of 
cicisbeos,   and  no  details  of  such 
conversation  as  immediately  fbllowt 
the  above  passage  in  Mr.  Piniceftoni 
and  which  he  ventures  to  give  as  a 
specimen  of  £ae  taste  and  conjugal 
konestyi 
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lipnesty ;  but  in  which,  tfw^kijow  any 
fliin^of  the  world,  no  womiin  could 
^er  indulge  for  a  moment  provided 
she  had  any  conjugal  l}onesty  to 
lose.  Yet  Mr.  Leraaitre  is  hot  so 
little  of  a  true  patriot  as  to  prefer 
even  the  Austrian  ladies  to  the 
English :  the  Austriai;i  fair,  it  seems, 
are  unrivalled  on  the  continent,  but 
they  are  surpassed  by.  the  fair  of 
our  own  island.  It  is  sometliing 
farther  in  their  fkvour  that  tlie 
■queen  of  Sicily,  no^  indifferent 
judge  of  the  English  character, 
whether  male  or  female,  appears 
to  think  the  same»  The.  incident 
related  upon  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Lemaitre  is  pleasant,  and  we  will 
hot  suppress  it.  V/hon  the  English 
ladies,  and  the  lady  of  our  traveller 
among  the  rest,  were  introduced/to 
her  Sicilian  majesty  at  Naples, 
the  only  English  gentleman  who 
was  allowed  to  be  present,  was 
Mr.  Drummond,  the  Engjish  minis- 
ter. The  queen  was  extremely 
•gracious,  and  expressed  much  hap- 
piness at  seeing  so  man)^  English 
ladies  at  her  court,  "  for  I  esreem, 
Si^d  she,  the  venerable-  charac 
tcv  of  your  queen,  and  tiiialc 
very,  highly,  of  BritiJi  females  in 
general :  they  are  good  daughters, 
good  wives,  and  good  m*«viic;!>." 
ITie  compliment  was  general,  and 
Mr.  Drummond.  tliought  himself 
the  most  proper  person,  in  conse- 
qusnce  of  his  official  capacity,  to 
return  some  token  of  gratitude, 
which  he  didi  by  making  his  how. 
•*  Point  de  reverence.  Monsieur,**  ex- 
claimed the  queen,  "  I  speak  of 
English  ladies,  and  by  no  means  uf 
English  men  :  ils- sont  hijcrtins, 
TTV^uvais  sujets,  buveurs,  incon- 
stans.*Si  j'etoishomme,  je  prendrois 
UQe  de  vos  compntriotes  pour  ma 
femme ;  mais'  Dieu  me  defend  d^uii 
mari.  Anglais!" 

But  we  loiter  abroad  too  long. 
In  Mr«  Cari^^s  "  Stranger  m  Ire- 
.'l80b\ 


land ;  or  a  Tonr  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  Parts  of  that  Cou'  try- 
in  the  Year  180.5,"  we  have  met 
with  a  very  pleasant  and  tuihorous 
compilation.  The  writer  has  suf- 
ficient powers  of  his  own :  and> 
from  the  specimens  he  has  exlubit>-. 
edj  we  wish  I^e  had  more  frequently 
consulted  tliem ;  but  he  has  in  too 
many  instances  chosen  the  secondary 
praise  of  being  a  judicious  bpok- 
maker,  tb  the  original  merit  of 
being  a  good  author., 

In  oiir  topographical  productions 
of  the  year  we  are  too  ricnto  allow  u» 
toenterinto  any  thing  like  a  detailed 
account,  inv^tins:  as  is  the  subject  tp 
ns.  Of  Litchfield  we  have  two^ 
histories  to  notice  :  theone  a  short^ 
and  much  improved  re-j>?int  in  oc- 
tavo of  Mr,  Ja?kson*«  **  Memoirs 
of  the  City  and  Catl;edral  of  I^itcb- 
field  :*'  the  other  a  huge  quarto 
publication,  by  Mr.  Hai'wood,  en- 
titled "  The  History  and  AnUqui- 
ticsof  the  Church andCicy  of  Litch* 
field.'^  We  do  not  find-that  tUey  'es- 
sentially differ,  except  as  to  sisse,  and 
consequently  as  topi^ice..  The  for- 
ttler,  in  a  compressed  style,  and  close 
print,  givingustheentirespirit  of  the 
latter,  wbich* is  unnecessarily  diiFuse  . 
and  dila-eJ.  In  Mr.  Yates's  "Illus- 
tration of  the  M'^n:utic  H'story.and 
Antiquitiesbfiho-  ToVv'aaui  Abbey 
of  St  Edmund's  Bury,"  w^'hivethe 
first  p'4rt  of  a  studious  and  diligent 
work,  and  the  first  effort  of  an  au- 
thor dejitto  us  of  distinction  in  antl- 
q'laiian  Hterarur^.  The  quarto 
volume  before  us  is  upon  the  wiiole 
a  well  arranged  selection  of  maiier, 
not  diHkult  to  be  acquired  :'  and 
had  it  been  compressed  ^o  half  iu 
size  might  have  been  possessed  of 
double  itf^.  value.  ,But  it- is  afar' 
more  difficult  thing  for  a  youug^ 
man  to  drivo  his  pen  in  a  p'irpcpdi^.: 
cular  than  in  a  horizontal  uireciion-^ 
We  shallrevert-to  tliis'*  I  llustrati  on^ 
however,  when  it  is  compfetcd. 
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-  The  pki&ure^aadywetnift,  tbe 
wacec9»  which  bare  accompanied 
Dr.  Wbitakcr  in  hi$  history .  of 
^VhaUcy*  have  induced  him  to  in- 
tend his  surrey ;  and  he  hut  now 
presented  us,'  in  a  quarto  volume^ 
closely  -decarnted  with  views,  bin 
nnsnppli^  nrkh  a  map,  wiili/*  The 
History  and  Antk)nities  of  the 
l>e«nery  ot'  Cruvciv  in  the  County 
©f  York."  It  |)osse&se>  the  merits 
ofy  and  is  designed  as  a  companion 
lo^tli^  antbor'}  former  work-  It 
would  be  supei  AuDus  to  iidd  more. 
Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  very  as- 
jitdttous  in  collecting  n^nteriuls  ibr 
pifsenting  us  with  "  The  History 
und  Antiqnitics  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avoii»"  vpon  a  small  duodecimo 
scale ;  mid  we  do  not  like  his  labours 

Ihe  worse  on  this  iiccc  unt.  The  vc . 
ume  contains,  in  a  close  compass,  a 
great  deal  of  authentic,  well-arrang- 
ed, and  intetesting  matter  :  gives  a 
good  detcripttOn  of  tlie  collegmte 
<hurc]v  enters  largely  into  the  life 
of  8hake9peare,  details '  copies  of 
.several  original  document  relating 
both  Co  him  and  his  faniDy; 
«nd  offers  a  biographical  sketch  of 
•other  emintAt  characters,  connect* 
iBd  with  Watford  by  birth  Dr  long 
residence 

'  A^  sm^dkr  or  less  vaduablc  pub- 
lf«attans  we  huve  to  notice  Mr^ 
jMofet's  <^  History  of  the  Town  of 
jMnlmesbury,''  •  jn  a  thin  octavo, 
embellished  tvith  engravings ;  Mr. 
.Tqrnet's  •*  CoUcctiom  foi*  the  His-' 
tory  of  the  Town  and  Soke  of  Gran- 
tham," cont;Mning  various  autlK.')>- 
ttc  iuid  original  memoirs  of  sir  Isaac 
•Newton,  irom  manuscripts  in  the 
possessipu  of  the  earl  of  Ports- 
mouth X  Mr.  Jenkins's  "  History 
and  Descriptryn  of,  die.  City  of 
I^xcter  and  its  Environs,  ancient 
-and  modern,  civil  and  ecclcsias^ 
tical:"  and  thefollowing  useful  but, 
jfor  the  vmost  part,  temporary 
'^ketches    pTiblished  anonymously  j 


**  Walk  through  Leeds,  vt&  aO 
Account  of  the  Woollen  MaDu»e« 
ture  of  the  West-Ridine  <rf  York> 
shire>"   "Lambeth  Pauace;  iDus- 
trited   by  a   Series  of    Views  ;** 
"  Picture  of  Liverpool,  with  a  Plan 
of    the  Town  ;"     «  Manchester 
Guide,"  containing  a  brief  history 
of  the  towns  of  Manchester  and 
Salfordj  the  public  buildings,.  &c» 
tlie  whole  illustrated  by   ^  map; 
*♦  Hereford  Guide,"^  containing  a 
concise  history  of  the  cfty  and  the 
public  buildings  that  deconite  iL 
We  close  this  branch  of  the  pre- 
sent   department    by   announcing 
the  piibliciilion  of  the  first  volume 
of  tne  very  splendid  and  compre- 
hensive _ "  Magna  Britannia,"  the 
joint  production  of  the  Rev.  Sam. 
Lysons,     rector    of     Rodmarton, 
Gloucestershire,  &c.  and  of  San^ 
Lysons.  esq.  keeper  of  hxs  ro:^es- 
ty's  records  in  the  Tower.  This  vo- 
luminous work  is  projected  upon 
the  plan  of  Camden's,  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  well  known  abilities 
of  the  authors^  and  still  moxe  the 
specimen  now  before  ns,  induce  us 
^o  indulge  a  very  high  expectation 
of  its  general  merit.    Of  the  entire 
extent  of  the  work  we  know  not : 
and  we  suppose  the  authors  them- 
selves could  not  very  readily  in- 
form us.    It  nuist  however  be,upoa 
a  very  large  and  expensive  scale, 
as  the    present  volume,   a    thick 
quarto  of  74-2  pages,  contain^  only 
the  three  counties  of  Bedford^hiie, 
Bcrkshire,and  Buckinghamshire. — 
A  series  of  views  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  picturesque  objects  in 
Great  Britain,  accompanied  witli 
britff  description!*,  bus  ^betm  pub* 
lishtsiJ,  as  far  as  the  first  part  onlj", 
under    tJie    title    of    "  Britunnu 
lX?picta,"  by  thelaieMr.W.Bymc, 
and  is  professedly  a  companion  to 
the  voluminous  text  of  Messrs!  I«y- 
sons.    From  tlie  exceCcnce  of  the 
cBjgravinjs  before,  us,,  we  trust  this 
supplethehtary 
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tbjjplementarj  work  will  be  coh- 
tinaed  notwithstanding  its  present 
auspen*on  from  the  death, of  the 
oridnal  projector. 

On  general  politics  the  wbrk'that 
has  best  pleased  us,  and  which  ap^ 
pears  of  most  consequence  in  the 
ilass  is  sir  Robt.  CUyton's  transla- 
tion of  Filangteri's  "  Science  of 
Legislation,"  which  he  hasreduc* 
ed  from  eight  volumes,  which  they 
^11  in  the  original,  to  two  moderate'^ 
sited  octavos  in  English.  Gaetano 
Filangieri  is  esteemed  among  the 
Neapolitans,  and  we  believe  among 
the  Italiansin  general,  theirfirst  poli- 
tical writer  i  his  Scienzia  delta  Le^ 
.gislazione  has  unquestionably  very 
great  merit,  and  the  more  ao  as  it 
was  the  work  of  a  young  man*- 
the  author  dying  at  thfe  age  of 
thirty-six,  in  the  year  1788,  univer- 
sally esteemed  and  lamented.  A. 
work  that  comprises  such  subjects 
as  the  origin  of  society,  general 
principles  of  legislation,  the  for- 
mation of  new  laws  and  the  oblite- 
ration of  obsolete— hereditary  nobi- 
lity and  other  distinctions  of  rank-— 
population,  and  the  best  means  of 
promoting  it-*-ptoperty  Veal  and 
persottal— ^entailed  estates,  monas* 
teries,  and  ecclesiastical  property 
i  n  general — standing  armies — pub* 
He  morals — agriculture  and  the 
corn-trad^-i-arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce •: — taxation  —  public  re- 
cords and  punishments -^national 
and  established  religions  ;-^a  work, 
wesay,  that  comprises  such  subjects, 
that  examines  them  in  their  most 
diiHcult  bearings— ithat  is  always 
respectable  in  its  reasonings^  gene- 
rally correct  in  its  doctrines,  often 
peculiarly  acute  in  its  observations^ 
jlnd  Comprehensive  in  its  views—* 
that  ba^  anticipated  much  of  the 
knowjedgfe  of  the  present  day,  and 
affords  hints  fJjr  future  imprrtve- 
ment, — cannot  but  confer  a  very 
high  chafacCer  -on  the  writer^  suld 


be  well  wottfa  vamacalizlng  amoc^ 
ourselves.  In  this  last  r(fe$pe<a.fiif| / 
Robt.  Chiy  ton  is  amply  entitled  tdi 
the  thanks  df  the  piiblic-4br  hii  , 
versicm  is  att)nce  accurate  aiwl  ele* 
gant-^and,  indeperidendy  of  -dw 
toil  of  translation^  Ife  hste  often 
very  judiciously  printefd  at  the  foot 
of  the  pajfe  iuch  exitire  passages' 
from  othef  writers  as  are  merely 
referred  tp  withoutbeing  qiioted  bf 
Filangieri  himselfr 

•*  An  Enquiry  hito  the  Frifldplei  . 
oi(' Civil  anct  Military  Subordinatioiiv 
by  John  Macdiarmid,  esq."  8vo. 
Mr.  Mrfddiarmidwehave  met  before, 
in  consequence  of  his  "Eftquiryintd 
die  System  of  National  Defence," 
and  what  we  then  thought  rf  hitrt 
we  think  of  him  still,  that  he 
is  ->—  a  man  of  relfexion  '  and  .o£ 
method,  of  profound  eogitattoii 
rather  than  accurate  judgement*  of 
minute  system  rather  than  of  flex« 
ible,  manners,  a  man  of  the  closet 
rather  than  of  the  world.  Hff 
ha?  good  talents,and  he  offers  many 
important  hints— but  he  never  suf- 
fers any  of  them  to  slip  from  him 
accidentally  ;^-*he  is  a  drill-serjeant 
in  metaphysics,  and  every  thing  is 
regularly  mtirshalled  in  rank  and 
file.  His  present  Enquiry  1^  divi-' 
ded  into  four  parts  j  of  which  the 
first  two  treat  of  natural  ^  sub4 
ordination,  the  third  of  artificial 
subordination,  and'  the  fourth  <jf  .^ 
military.  The  first  three  parts 
seem  to  be  little  irtore  thannjtrAi- 
ductory  to  the  last,  in  which  our 
author  certainly  appears  to  his 
greatest  advantage.  After  a  pretty 
close,  examination  mto  the  nature 
of  ^tbordination  m  our  own  coutt^ 
try,  through  a  variet;^  of  heads  nu-  ' 
merically  arranged^  he  arrives  at 
this  conclusion^  which*  to  speak 
the  truth,  f!o%vs  fairiy  enough  from 
his  premised:  **  from  these  obser- 
vations it  appears  that  tlife  laws  and 
u'iages  by  which  the  electionf  of 
ra  xnJiitary 
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ntinary  officers  is  at  present  regu- 
lated in  Great  Britain,  not  only 
aflPord  no  provision  for  securing  the 
competency  of  those  officers  at  the 
period  of  their  appointment,  but 
Kave  a  direct  tendency  to  preclude 
•very  chance  of  their  b?iog  com'* 
pctent  at  that  period.  But  we  have 
seen  that  military  subordination 
must  necessarily  be  ineflFectual,  or, 
.  according  to  a  common  expression, 
must  be  at  an  end,  while  those  who 
command,  and  on  whom  most  de- 
pends, are  Incapable  of  executing 
the  duties  of  their  station/* 

The  general  subject  of  the  army 
leads  us  to  that  class  of  pamphlets 
which  endeavours  to  point  out  the 
best  means  of  recruiting  it.  In 
this  tribe  several  have  appeared 
that  are  entitled  to  a  short  notice, 
the  whole  of  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  system  lately  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Windham,  and,  du- 
ring  the  administration  of  Wiiich  he 
formed  a  part,  actually  canicd  mto 
execution — tlie  grand  object '  of 
which  was,  as  our  rt- i:!ors  may  in 
general  recollect,  to  put  the  army 
on  SMch  a  footing  of  respectability 
and  profit,  that  i^  should  be  a  ITne 
of  life  and  a  source  ot  provision 
eagerly  sought  after  by  ail  the 
lower  ranks  of  society ;  while  the 
means  by  which  he  proposed  to  ob-.' 
tainthisobjtct  were,  first,  to  inert  ise 
the  pay  of  soldiers  and  subalterns, . 
and  the  allowance  to  invalids,  the 
accomplishment  of  Vhich  point  he 
conceived  he  would  be  enabled  to 
effect  out  of  the  eiioinious  bounties 
hitherto  offered  for  enli..ting,  boun- 
ties which  in  such  case  would  be 
rendered  totally  unnecessary,  and 
consequently  by  a  suppression  of 
which  his  f\\:\  system  mi^ht  be 
substantiated,  wit!  out  prcu'ucing 
any  additional  expense  to  the  na- 
tion 5 — and  secondly,  by  suppress- 
ing that  aliT)ost  insufferable  relic 
oi  slavery  in  a  free  country— ajad 


which  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
all  respectability  whatever^^nlist- 
ment  for  life  : — ^in  the  room  of 
which  Mr.  Windham  proposed  an 
enlistment  for  a.  certain  term  of 
time.  The  first  pamphlet  we  shall 
notice  is  entitled  a  *•  Vindication 
of  Mr.  Windham's  Military  i'lan.'* 
This  is  published  anonymously,  but 
the  author  needed  not  to  have  been 
afraid  of  subscribing  his  name  to 
the  title.  It  examines  with  dear* 
ness  and  precision  the  state  of  the 
different  military  forces  in  tlus 
country  under  the  system  anterior 
to  that  of  Mr.  Windham,  the  re- 
gulars, the  militia,  the  volunteers—- 
points  out  the  chief  directions  in 
which  they  not  merely  clashed,  hat 
completely  frustrated  the  operation 
of  each  other,  and  successfully  vin- 
dicates the  new  theory.  This  en- 
quiry is  pursued  through  six  sec- 
tions, which  progressively  discoss 
the  following  subjects — ^the  neces* 
sity  of  a  reform — repeal  of  the  ad- 
ditional force  act — abolition  of  tbe 
militia  ballot  —  enlistment  for  a 
limited  term  of  time — ^augmenta- 
tion of  military  rewards  and  sala« 
ries.  In  the  "  Letters  of  Com- 
mentarius"  we  havea  second  **Plan 
for  recruiting  and  improving  die 
Situation  of  the  British  Army.*' 
The  plan  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  proposed  in  the  preced- 
ing publication,  but  it  enters  more 
widely  int6  the  consideration  of  the 
general  subject,  and  evinces  much 
accuracy  of  judgement  but  very 
great  inaccuracy  of  style.  The 
points  chiefly  discussed  in  the  course 
of  these  letters  are,  the  volunteer 
system,  the  militia,  the  cavalry,  ar. 
tillery,  foot-guards,  veteran  batta* 
lions,  rank  of  oflicers,  national 
army;  military  councils,  military 
rewards,  punishments,'  dress,  and 
discipline.  The  writer  is  altogether 
of  the  pew  school,  and  in  some 
points  would  carry  his  reformation* 
.    •  macb 
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mach  too  fan    Thus  in  his  seventh 
letter  he  strenuously  objects  to  the 
whole  system   of  purchasing  into 
the    service;   observing   that    the 
richer  classes  of  every  country  are 
necessarily  the    least    hardy   and 
Hiost  eSeminate^  of  the  entire  po- 
'pulation,  and  commenting  on  what 
he  imagines  the  absurdity  of  selling 
to  such  persons  the  defence  of  the 
country.    We  do  not  see  the  neces- 
nty  that  is  here  asserted ;  biit  ad<- 
mitting  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  we 
would  ask  this  writer  whether  he 
diinks    the    respectability    of   the 
army,  or  the  general  security  of 
the  country,  wotdd  be  best  promot- 
ed by  a  total  seclusion  of  toen  of 
birth  and  property  ?  if  not,  how 
does  he  expect  that  such  can  ever 
enter  into  the  army  ?  would  he  ad» 
vise  that  they  commence  their  mi- 
litary career  in  the  ranks  ?   are  our 
generals  and  our  admirals  to  rise 
nom  common  soldiers  and  sailors 
alon6?    We  should  accede  to  his 
proposition  in  some  degree,  if  mere 
corporeal  bulk  or  muscular  strength 
were  the  only  powers  necessary  for 
an  officer  to  possess :  but  he  can 
know  little  of  military  affairs  as  a 
ounce,  who  does  not  know  at  the  same 
time  that  these  are  the  very  lowest 
of  all  the  powers  that  are  requisite 
to  constitute  even  an  army  at  large, 
much  less  the  official  department  of 
an  army — and  as  little  can  he  know 
of  military  affairs  as  a  b'tsiofy,  who 
is  not  informed  that  there  never 
yet  was  a  victory  of  any  import- 
ance gained   by  the  size  or  cor- 
poreal    hardihood    of    the    com- 
mander in  chief.     Alexander  the 
•Great  was  a  little  man — so  was 
David  when  opposed  to  Goliah*— so 
was   Pepin — so  were  most  of  the 
heroes  of  ancient  times  :  add  had 
this  been  the  rule  of  modem  pr3- 
inotion>  we  certaMy  should  Tiever 
have  heard  of  a   Bonaparte-~but 


neither  should  we  have  heard  of  li 
Nelson.  That  therp  are  evils  which 
have*  crept  into  the  subject  here 
complained of,and  which  call  loudly 
for  reciress,  we  are  ready  to  admit  % 
but  we  certainly  should  not  obtain 
this  redress  by  exchanging;  the 
power  resulting  from  a  cultivated 
education  and  a  high  sense '  of 
honour  for  that  produced  by  the 
length,  breadth,  and  toughness  of 
human  sinews.  In  another  anony* 
mous  pamphlet,  however^  and 
which  we  row  proceed  to  notice, 
we  are  called  to  the  audi  alteram 
partem.  This  is  entitled  directly  » 
"  Defence  of  the  Volunteer  Sy- 
stem ;  in  Opposition  to  Mr.  Wind* 
ham's  Idea  of  that  Force  ;  with 
Hints  for  its  Improvement. **  We 
have  always  tliought  the  volunteer 
system  capable  of  improvement, 
but  have  uniformly  disapproved 
Mr.  Windham's  open  contempt  of 
it.  Upon  anotlier  foundation  it 
might  have  possessed  more  adroit 
officers,  and  a  more  mechanical 
rank  and  file :  but  while  the  natural 
courage  of  neither  officers  noi"  men 
is  called  ui  question,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  even  in  its  present  state 
Tt  would  be  found  a  very  effective 
force  in  tlie  case  of  emergency, 
and  believe  that  it  has  been,  and 
will  yet  prove  itself  to  be,  one  griind 
means  of  preventing  an  invasion. 
The  hints  here  given,  howeverg  for 
its  ameltorati<Hi9  acknowledgr  i^ 
imperfection,  and  form  the'  best 
and  most  useful  part  of  the  hxxAi* 
The  mode  prescribed  for  obtatniog 
from  the  volunteers  themselveir  Ji 
most. skilful  body  of  otBcett  is 
os{)ecially  worth  attending  to, .  .  t 
The  resumption  of  the  wip-  with 
FrancehasgivfniiU  maritime  neu- 
tral nations  an  opportunity  of.  press- 
in?  their  conunerce  to  y^rj  gr^t 
advantage,  even  in  ihe  harter  ef 
allowed  aad  legitisnHte:ttiteriak. 

But 
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fiat  k  is  ndt  every  netitnl'  na* 
tfCRi,  or  rather  not  kll  the  indivi- 
duals of  every  neutral  nation, 
that  have  restrained  themselves  to 
legitimate  materials,  or  conveyed 
them  m  a  legitimate  way.  Fraud 
and  peijury  the  most  Open  and  un- 
disguised have  too  frequently  been 
liaa  recourse  to,  if  wtt  may  trust 
Mu  Brown's  «  Mysteries  of  Neu- 
tralization i^  in  which  he  informs 
u^  that  at  Embden  Letr^  Livomop 
mad  other  places,  there  are  regular 
marts  for  Oie  sale  of  fictitious  bills 
of  lading  and  exchange,  together 
.with  the  regular  routine  of  affida- 
yits,  city  seals,  notarial  attestatioas 
«]k1  even  letters  of  correspondence 
hi  order  to  prove  that  the  vessel 
Au%  hwuntrahfy  freighted  is  bopnd 
from  one  neutral  port  p^  another, 
or  at  least  that  her  lading  is  not 
contraband,  or  that  her  coarse  does 
not  incline  her  to  any  belligerent 
"port. 

It  is  the  rigid  and-  extensive 
search  which  has  formed  a  part  of 
the  existing  doctrine  of  the  British 
government,  in  consequence  of  ^he 
war  with  France,  that  has  thus 
tempted  various  merchants  of  neu- 
tral countries  to  a  conduct  so  fla- 
grant and  dishonourable^  Whether 
this  hrw'bejU5t  or  unjust,  whether  ' 
it  be  a  law  that  neutral  nations 
oti^ht  to  submit. te>  or  combme  to 
resist,  is  a  dtflferent  question:  a 
question  that  has  been  long  agitat- 
ed, irox  never  to  this  nnoment  set- 
'  tied  upon  any  solid  principle^  that 
reared  into  being  ^me  years  ago 
the  armed  peutralfty  of  the  North 
against  us,  and  perhaps  has  already 
reared  it  again,  and  that,  within' 
)ltitt  preceding  twelvem<)nth,  has 
nearly  produced  a  declartmon  ^f 
^r  on  the  part  of  the  Atnericaii 
States.  It  is  thitlast  circumstance 
that  has  revived  the  enquiry,  «ind 
bnoe  mere  cjdle4  forth  a  host  of 


juridieal  writers,  who  have  i 
tively  taken  the  side  to  which  t 
own  judgemenu  or  their  own  in- 
terests, have  inclmed   them.      Is 
favour  of  the  right  of  seavch  we 
have  to  notice  a  third  andfoQxdi 
edition  of    the  .pamphiec  called 
H  War  in  Disguise,"   an  accontt 
of  whidi  w7U  be  foonci  inomrl^sc 
retrospect ;   **  The  Speedi  of  the 
hon.  J.  Randcriph,  Representattve 
for  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  ge* 
neral  congress  of  America;"  "Bel* 
ligerent  Rj^ts  asseited  aad  viadi- 
cated    against  Neutral  Encroack- 
ments  ;^'  which  last  is  designed  as 
a  direct  answer  to  **  An  £xamix&a- 
tion  of  the  British  Doctrine  which 
subjects  to  Capturea  Neutral  Trade 
not  open  in  Time  of  Peace :''  the 
secona  edition  of  wliich  contains  a 
^<  Letter  from  the  Minister^plenipo- 
tentiary  of  the  United  States^  to 
lord  Mulgrave,    late  Secretary  of 
State  for    Foreign  AiBiirs/'    On 
which  side  also  we  have  received 
«*  An  Answer  to  War  in  Disgoise ; 
or  Remarks  upon  the  new  Doctrine 
of   England  concerning    Neetnl 
Trade;"  and  «« The  present  Ckims 
and  Complaints  of  America  briefly 
and  fairly    considered."     In  the 
dispute     as     conducted    in    dies^ 
pamphlets  the  neutzalists  have  cer- 
tainly the  advantage  ;  the  geoesal 
line  of  their  ailment  is  as  ralbws, 
and  it  is  only  replied  to  by  abstract 
speculations,  and  the  kiw  of  ti^gii. 
In  the  old  treade^  and  especially 
that  with  Spain  in  1667,  it  was 
mutttally  acceded  to^  j»  aipoiat  of 
tntemotsonanaw,  that  die  subjects 
of  each  should  trade  freely  tQaU 
coundies  at  war  with  thf  ether*  ex- 
cepting to  such  places  as  voe  ac- 
tually besieged  or  blorhwWd»  and 
in  si;k^  articles  as  wen  comTahan4 
merchandise;'    Jin  ^  same  year 
this  point  of  iaiteniational  hw  was 
esuUtsbed  by  a  tje^Cf  heqppQ^ 
FnuM 
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Tbmce  and  HoOand,  oontainiBg  a 
provision  to  tlie  sameefiect.  In 
tke  war,  however,  between  England 
and  France,  diat  continued  from 
1756  toATSSt  the  fornaer  country 
in  point  of  fact  retracted  the  doc* 
trine  admitted  in  1667,  for  her  prize 
cnvrts  were  ordered  hy  the  existing 
admintstration,  to  condemn  all  ves- 
sels '  captured  with  a  freight  bound 
cither  for  France  or  the  colonies  of 
France,  although  ^<4if  ship  Mnd 
^vrjf '9  shovld  be  proved  to  be  ntuiral 
property.  This  variation  from  a' 
principle  that  seems  to  have  been 
«  previously  admitted,  isdenominated 
by  all  the  neturalists  and  continental 
writer?  *''the  roleof  the  war  of 
1756  :"  and  vre  must  here  observe 
that  at  this  very  time  France  was 
sttli  acting  upon  tlie  pre-established 
law,  for  slie  alimitted  neutral  ves- 
sels into  her  own  colonial  ports, 
which  were  bound  to  a  hostile 
coast.  Upon  tlie  peace  of  1763  it 
'must  be  observed,  however,  that 
France  shut  up  lier  colonial  ports 
against  other  countries,  from  a  de- 
fire  to  tiike  her  own  caxrying  trade 
exclusively  into  her*  own  hands, 
but  re-opened  them,  a  short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war.  While  "  the  rule 
of  the  war  of  1756"  was  rigidly 
aidhered  to  by  the  English,  the 
French  formally  protest^  against 
it  at  8t^  Pe^eTbburg,  and  the  basis 
Qjf  the  arnied  neutrality  was  the 
result  of  such  protest^  The  jealousy 
hereby,  inspired  throughout,  the 
nortliem  nations,  induced  tlii?  Eng- 
lish government  to  act  with  caution 
on  the  commencement  of  th^  A|a<v- 
rican  war,  and  through  the  wh^le 
course  of  this  war»  tlie  British 
princink^  though  never  openly  re- 
cantea,  wa«  never  .recognised 
or  acted  «pon  i  for  HoUand  and 
Denmaric  were^uumolestedly  vX- 
}owe4  tQ  bcpoiQc  iJie   parriers  of 


Keneh  and' Spanish  produce  from 
the  colonies  to  the  mother-coiin- 
tries*.  In  the  treaty  between  Great 
Briuin  and  Russia,  however,  dat* 
ed  June  180L,  the  British  principle 
wa^  formally  renounced.  In  thi^ 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  it  has  not  been  expresbl^ 
introduced  in  any  way,  but  it  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  virtua^y  rdrii- 
qui!>hed,  by  a  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  former  that  tlie  Anae- 
ricans  sliould  beput  on  the  iboung 
of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

During  Mr.  Pitt's .  adminlstra*- 
tion  there  was anahenxate  rcviv;4 
of  «  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756^;* 
and  an  alternate  abaudofiment.  .  In' 
1793it  wafrre-eitablished  at  large 
in  his  majesty's  instructions  to  tlie 
prize  courts;  Jn  1794  it  was  rejr 
stricted  to  the  direct  trade  between 
the  French  West  India  islands  and  . 
Europe.  In  1793  it  was  still 
furfiier  restricted,  and  neulrals 
were  'allowed  tlie  privilege  pf  trad- 
ing, in  articles  not  contraband,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  bp- 
tween  such  colonies  and  the  mother  ^ 
country.  During  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  France  never  rc*at tempted 
to  take  back  upon  herself  exclusively 
the  carrying  trade  from  her  own 
colonies-— which  «>f  course^,  became 
an  accustomed  trade  to  ail  such  coun- 
tries as  chose  to  engage  in  it.  As 
such  it  was  admitted  by  Great 
Britain  even  asUte.as  180J^-aud 
no  neutral  vessel  engaged  in  /A^ 
at^ufiomed  trade,  wjiich  was  opcnlo 
it  in  time  of  peace,  was  allowed  {o 
be  a  subject  of  cupcure*  unless 
loaded  with  contraband -arrideSrior » 
bound  to  a  port  blockaded  or  b^r  ^ 
sieged* .  BMt  in  i-H^Hi  w^  issued  hy 
the  Brittsb*  snini^ry  (}a&  pf  the 
most  extraordinary  regMlutioQsever 
dra^n  up  by- any  cal)inot  in  the 
\yor}d.  ,>^euitralfi  lArere  nojk  x^pw^U. 
rt  U)we4 
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Irtwed  tn*  trade  directly  to  any  .of 
ths  colonies  oF  the  cntmj  :  the 
trade  from  which,  if  carried- on  at 
all,  should  only,  it  xs-us  decreed,  be 
condTicted  throuirh  the  medium  of 
British  ports  alone  ;  and  certa»n 
ports  were  declared  free  for  this 
purpose  in  the  West  Indies :  thus 
transferring  all  tlie  advantages  of 
the  carrying  trade  from  the  colo- 
nies of  one  of  the  hostile  powers 
.to  the  other,  to  the  ntter  exclusion 
of  6very  other  nation,  however 
close  the  terms  of  political  amity 
that  might  subsist  between  the  re- 
spective ^powers,  and  however  un- 
just, in  an  international  view,  the 
suppression  of  such  trade. 

The  American  States  could  not 
but  receive  a  severe  injury  from  so 
unexpepted  a  measure  ;  and  we 
cannot  be  much  surprised  at  the  in- 
.d'^nntion  they  should  have  disco- 
vered, and  the  vengeance  they, 
should  have  tlireatencd,  however 
idle  m  itself.  The  point  of  dis- 
pute became  extreme ;  for  while 
the  British  government  resuscita- 
ted in  its  fullest  force,  and  pressed 
to  a  greater  extremity  than  ever 
the  rigid  rule  cf  the  war  of  1756, 
the  American  rnerLliants  too  ge- 
nerally insisted  upon  the  absolute 
inviolability  of  ov<^ry  neutral  vessel 
with  whatever  cargo  she  might  be" 
freighted,  legitimate  €r  contra- 
band,  and  to  v/hatcver  port  she 
might  he  bound,  whether  blockaded 
or  open.  •  It  is  clear  from  this 
!if  lef  survey  that  t»hiMe  nover  has 
been  any  rule  of  right  in  regard  to 
neutral  nations  during  periods  of 
war,  so  distinctly  and  universally 
admirted,  as  to  prevent  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject:  both  France  and 
England  at  different  periods  have 
acted  in  difft  rr:it  manners ;  and 
though  the  most  numerous  in- 
'Stances  of  vasciilation  and  severity 
are  chargeable  against  the  latter,. 


It  is  only  because  the  fonher  luif' 
less  frequently  had.  the  power  rf 
variation,  and  of  adapting  the  law 
or  regulation  of  the  day  to  her  own 
relative  state  and  interest.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  such  rule  of  right 
does  exist,  and  it  U  high  time  that 
it  should  be  universally  avowed  and 
acted  upon.  It  is  also  clear  that 
in  such  case  the  high  admiralty 
courts  of  every  country  should* 
take  such  rule  of  right  alone  for 
their  guidance,  and  dispense  the 
law  of  nations  to  nations  at  larget 
uncontrolled  by  the  views  or  wishes, 
the  internal  laws  or  regulations, 
of  whatever  state  the  decision  may 
be  awarded  in.  That  this  is  tli 
noble  basis  on  which  the  high  ad- 
miralty tribunal  of  our  own  conn*' 
try  is  established  we  well  know :  sir 
Wm.  Scott  has  repeatedly  declared 
it  to  be  so  ;  and  his  authority  upon* 
this  subject  is  excellently  adverted 
to  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  ««  An 
Examination  of  the  British  Doc- 
trine :"  but  we  know  also  that  the 
administration  for  the  time  being 
has  too  often  interfered  to  obtrude 
its  own  orders  instead  of  the  una- 
nimous aicta  of  the  best  jurists,  if 
not  in  this  court,  at  least  in  all  the 
inferior  tribunals.  We  rejoice, 
however,  in  the  prospect  that  the 
'plan  on  which  the  discussion  is  now 
conducting  between  this  country 
and  America,  has  a  chance  of 
bringing  this  important  subject  to 
something  like  a  decision  that  shall 
not  only  dissipate  every  present 
bickering,  but  become  the  basis  of 
the  conduct  of  our  own  and  of 
other  govennjients  in  future. 

"  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
the  Nation  at  the  Commencement 
of  the  prfstnt  Administrauon." 
Such  h^s  of  late  been  the  "ephe- 
meral nature  of  our  cabinets,  that  for 
f  resent  we  must  here  read  poff*  The 
work  is  certainly  written  in  a  ner- 
vous, 
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.voQtf'Sententiotis  Style*  and  with 
palpable  proofs  of  confidential  in-^ 
formation.  We#  believe  the  writer 
IS  Mr.  Brome,  and  that  ,it  was 
composed  not  only  under  the  au-' 
spices,  but  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mn  For.  The  writer's 
object  is  to  ^nt  out  the  errors  of 
the  preceding  administrations  of 
Mr«  Pitt  in  regard  to  foreign  con^ 
nectionsy  and  to  hint  at  the  plan 
intended  to  correct  them.  After 
the  blame  attempted  to  be  thrown 
on  sir  Home  Popham,  in  the 
cqiirse  of  his  late  trial,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  in  this  pamphlet  an 
anrowed  intention,  as,a  part  of  the 
plan,  to  liberate  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies from  the  yoke  of  the  mother- 
country.  It  seems  to  have  been 
another  intention  of  the  late  minis- 
try, had  they  continued  in  office, 
to  have  opened  the  colonial  ports 
to  neutral  vess^s  at  large,  and  thus 
to  have  removed  one  grand  source 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Ameri- 
can states  and  ourselves.  This 
anonymous  inquiry  on  the  part,  of 
Mr.  Fox's  administration  has  re- 
ceived an-  anonymous  reply  under 
the  title  of  "  An  Answer  tathe 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Na^ 
tion ;  with  Strictures  on  the  Conduct 
of  {tietfreient  Ministry  :"  in  which, 
also,  loxfreseni  we  must  read  past. 
The  work  bears  sufficient  tokens  of 
authenticity,  and  attacks  the  party 
against  which  it  is  aimed  with  suf- 
ficient dexterity  in  many  of  their 
more  vulnerable  points.  But  the 
events  which  have  since  crowded  on 
our  attention,  have  already  anti- 
quated both  the  inquiry  and  the 
answer^  and  sent  them  to  *'  the 
years  beyond  the  floods" 
*  For  the  same  reason  we  can  only 
caulogue  a  variety  of  other  tem- 
porary strictures,  which  had  mepc 
enough  to  render  thertn  popular 
Vi^hen  first   published,  bi&t  whose 


merit  is  no  longer  applicable^ 
Such  are  *<  Considerations  on  ^the 
late  Treaties  between  -Great  Bri- 
tain and  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Sweden,"  published  anonymously^ 
"  The  present  Relation  of  War 
and  Politics  between  France  and 
Great  Britain ;  by  John  Andrews,' 
L.L.D.'*  «  Letter  to  the  right 
hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  upon  the 
Subject  of  his  Conduct  upon  the 
Charges  made  by  Mr.  Paul!  againsc 
Marquis  Welleslcy,"  •«  The  Po- 
licy of  reducing  the  Property-t-iXf 
and  of  carrying  on  the  War  for  the 
next  five  Years  witliout-<  any  addi- 
tional ta'xcs,  recommended*  in  a 
I^etter  to  a  noble  Earl,  by  a  Friend 
to  the  present  (laie)  Admini$tra-' 
tion."  "  Mr.  Francis's  Speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the^tb 
of  May  1806,  against  the  Exemp- 
tion of  foreign  Property  in  the 
Funds  from  the  Duty  of  Income.** 
We  wish  Mr.  Francis  bad  obtained 
his  object;  but  the  time  is  now 
gone  by,  and  whether  tlie  question 
will  ever  be  re- agitated  is  beyond 
our  powers  of  prediction  to  deter- 
mine. ^ 

*♦  The  Speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
Wm,  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," have  found  a  very  carefiil 
collector,  who  has  now  presented 
them  to  the  public,  from  the  best 
reports  he  has  been  able,  in  four 
octavo  volumes.  And  the  adminia- 
tration  and  the  memory  of  Mr, 
Pitt  have  found  a  warm  and  active 
testimony  of  friendship  in  "  Mr. 
Rose?s  brief  Examination  into  the 
Increase  of  the  Revenue,  Commercdy 
and  Navigation,  during  such  Ad^ 
ministration."  To  which  Mn.Ros9 
has  added  allusions  to  some  of  t^ 
principal  events  that  OGCinrred 
within  the  period  in  qaestlQn,  and 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  Pkt's  -  .cliaTactelC 
This  last  does  credit  to  Mr.  Rosens 
feelings,  and    no  disci^dlt  to  hi* 

pen. 
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pen,  Mr.  Pitt,  faowever,  sdll  rew 
quires  a  biographer :  and  we  are 
^lad  to  see  that  the  writer  of  .the- 
.Tolump ,  before  us  has  thoughts  of 
imdertaking  this  task  also.  With 
the-  wbo^e  of- the  privatelife,  and 
much  of  the  pnvate  inotiY«s  of  the' 
public- 4ife  of  this  truly  iilustrious 
jtitesai3D^<theiiB  is  no  person  living 
perlups  so  intimately  acquainted  iis 
Mr.  jkose:and  we  trust  that  his 
rttom  to  oiEce'' will  not  obliterate 
ha  Isftte  intention  from  his  mcnior}% 
jnor  the  ministerial  toils  and  peir- 
pkzities  in  which  lie  is  hereby  in- 
volved preclude  him  from  finding 
time  sufficient  for  such  an  under- 
fttking. 

-  *«  The  Twebre  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Naval  Enquiry, 
2  ToL  8vo.''  On  various  accounts 
these  documents  have  excited  a 
deep  interest  in  the  nation ;  and 
Mr.  Max\^ell»  tlie  present  edilor^  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public 
lor  thus  putting  them  into  a  pur- 
chaaeabie  and  perusable  shape.  The 
reports,  the  compressed  style  of 
which  xt&  all  abridgement  at  de- 
fiance, are  given  at  k-ngth  ;  but  the 
vouchers  nave  been  cocv^iderably 
curtailed  ;  ind  those  of  inferior 
consequeuce  entirely  omitted.  The 
.  reports  themselves  occupy  the  first 
ydome :  the  evidence  on  whidi 
tbtfy.are  founded  fills  up  the  second 
in  the  foria  of  an  appendix. 

Lord  Selkirk's    Scottish  estab* 
lishment  at  PriiKe  Edward's  Island, 

•  ^Uch  we  noticed  with  approbation 
in  our  last  cetrospect^  has  given  no 

-spall  dissatislaction'and  apprehen- 
sion ia  we  bosoms  of  a  great  body 
.f£  our  northern  compatriots*  who 
•eem  fearful  of  being  hereby  left 

•  akme  in  Caledonia,  and  of  roviag 
'#om  highland  to  higUaRd  without 

bearing  the  reoho  o(  .any  human 

•  voice  but  their  tfwn.    Three  trans- 
^|m-ts   of  i  emigraots> .  comprising 


about  two  hundred  and  fifty « i 
slituted  the  whc^  that  were  trans^^ 
planted  in  I8OS9  «nd  we  h^re  not 
heard  that  any  other  cargx>  has 
been  dispatdied  since.  Among  the 
puhiicadoas  addressed  to  the  noUa 
and  patriotic  eaii  in  consequence 
of  his.adventace,  we  shaEonhrno* 
tice  <<  Eight  Letters  to  the  earl  of 
Selkiiic,"  and  *«  Remarks  on  the 
earl  of  Sdkirk's  Obserrancns  on 
the  present  State  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  with  a  View  of  the 
Causes  and  probable  Consequences 
of  Emigration;"  The  .writers  of 
these  and  more  than  these  concur 
in  advising  an  act  of  parliament  to 
prevent  emigration  :  as  though 
Britons  were  to  be  tied  to  any  par- 
ticular spot  like  little  urchins  to  a 
table,  or  as  though  the  internal 
evils  of  the  country  were  sonumei^ 
ous  and  severe  that  it  would  be» 
come  depopulated  without  some 
transmigraiory  interdict.  To  aB 
these  absurd  apprehensions  and  ro- 
commifndations  we  reply  IouscK' 
ncus  fdtre^  The  coohtryf  in  all 
parts  of  it,  will  always  retain  as 
numerous  a  population  as  its  con- 
veniences for  agriculture*  manu- 
factures and  mineralogy  will  sup- 
port ;  and  if  the  objectors  before 
us  would  retain  more»  let  them 
first  cultivate  new  grounds,  intro- 
duce new  manufacQires  into  new 
places,  and  open  new  iiiines, 
.  ♦♦  The  West  Indian  Commotio 
Place  Book:  compiled  from  pair 
liamcntary  and  ofiicial  Documents ; 
by  sir  Wm.  Young,  bart^**  There 
is  still  much  interest  in  this  thin 
qu:^to  ;  though  a  very  great  part 
of /it  is  done>  away  by  that  most 
glorious  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
mce  parliament,  die  abolition  of 
the  4lave  trade,  of  the  accoroplidi- 
ment  of  which,'  it  i^  one  object  of 
the  present-writer  to  warn  the  West 
Indian*  planters,  so  that  they  znigLt 

be 
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bf^vqKired  to  meetitby  aprerioas 
^neoUrajB^ment  ef  marriages  and 
^pulation.  By  the  calculations 
introduced  into  thiswock»  k  appears 
that. Jamaica  alone  produces  half 
the  entire  growth  of  fiuiga^»  two# 
thirds  of  me  nmit  .  and  three* 
fourths  of  the  general  quantity  of 
articles  yielded  by  the  West  In* 
dxa,  islands  i  that  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  are  by  far  the  two  next 
valuabk  islands,  as  fr^st  from  oc- 
casional d4saster»**-and  that,  inde- 
pendei^t^y  of  these  three  islands, 
all  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  archipe- 
lago is  scarcely  worth  preserving, 
being  perpetually  the  prey  of 
droughty  hurricane  or  earthquake. 
A  Vindication  of  the  Justice 


and  the  pornts  in  wMch  iicRfien 
from  demonstration — the  various 
kinds  of  moral  evidence  and  tht 
relative  weight  of  each-«-specula» 
ttve  inferences  m  detection  of  uiw 
known  facts— general  dir^tions  in 
reference  to  me  varioas  kinds  of 
moral  evidence-~the  difierent  kinds 
of  evidence  which  difibrent  sobjecu 
admit.  We  haveako.recetveoam 
anonymous  vohim*  of  **  Physical 
and  Metaphysical  Enqniriefi"  whinh 
show  the  author  to  be  a  lets  skilfut 
reasoner  than  extensive  reader.  His 
book  consists  of  three  chapters,  der 
voted  to  proofe  of  the  reality  of 
matter,  the  existence  of  the  Deity^ 
andthefrecdoxjaof  thewill.  Itboasts 
of  little  that  is  new,  and  that  little 


and  Policy  of  the  late  Wars  car*  ^  not  always  legitimately  argocd. 


jiisd  on  in  Hindostan  and  the 
Deckaa,  by  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
jGovemor-gcncral,  Ac.  &c-"  The 
oriental  poutics  of  marquis  WelleSi* 

!ey  are  here  better  justified,  and 
lis  campaigns  more  ably  delineat- 
ed than  in  any  other  publication 


The  Independent  Man^  -  by- 
George  Ensor,  esq.^  9  vols.  UraJ^ 
This  work,  under  a  queer,  tithw 
xontaans  much  that  is  worth  ro- 
membering,  and  accompani^  man 
from  his  cradle  to  his  maturity.  It 
is  ratlier  a  system  of  education  than 


fhat  has  yet  met  us  from  the  press.  ^-  of  pure  ^thics ;  although  there  is 


The  reasoning  is  correct  and  for  the 
most  part  convincing,  the  language 
/slegant,  and  the  authorities  unim- 
peachable. It  is  a  wofk  which 
pvtTj  one  should  read  m^o  is  dis- 
posed to  pondemn ;  ^nd  we  may 
add  tk^t  few  who  have  read  it  will 
be  dispo^d  to  condemn  afterwards. 
We  lament  that  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  confined  will  not  allow  us 


so  much  of  the  latter  in  it  asto  en* 
title  it,  in  a  general  division,  to  be 
arranged  under  the  class  of  ethical 
or  moral  philosophy.  The  first 
volume  is  partitioned  into  five  chap- 
tersi  Of  these  the  first  commence^ 
with  infancy,  and  extends  to  the 
eighteendi  year^  or  term  >of  boy- 
hood; it  contains  nothing  P^eii- 
liar :  mother's  milk  during  tnjancj. 


^o  examine  it9  merits  more  in  detail,    nh  exckinge  of  corponu  ponis^ 
The  class  of  ethics  for  the  year    ments  for  other  remunen^tions  c£ 


before  us,  has  afforded  us  rather  a 
barren  harvest.  .  Mr.  Gambier^ 
however,  has  given  to  the  young  a 
useful  *^  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  *Moral  Evidence^  or  of  that 
*. species  of  Reasoning  iivhtch  relates 
to  matters  of  Fact  and  Practice  ;•' 
ifjivided  into  five  copters,  comprjsr 
ing  the  nature  of  moral  eytdeocs 


demerit  shortly  afterwards,  paUiii 
schools  in  preference  to  private,  a 
comparatively  late  commeticement 
with  the  learned  languages,  form 
the  chief  subjects  it  undertakes  to. 
recommend.  Thejecond  chapter 
embraces  .thcrr^({iiisite  tuition  ^rtnii 
eighteen  to  manhood,  in  theooars^ 
ot-'Tvhich  the  author ^vis^s  travd 
■       \   '   immediattn 
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immediately  on  qnttttn|^  sehool, 
and  before  the  university  is  resorted 
to.  Chapter  the  third  is  peculiarly 
dedicated  to  morals.  .  Chapter  ^he 
fourth  discusses  the  Necessity  of 
Study  towards  the  attainment  of 
pre-eminence,  and  demonstrates 
that  even  genius  itself  will  never 
be  able  to  acquire  the  latter  with- 
out the  use  of  die  foi-mcr.  The 
^  fifth  chapter  offers  some  valuable 
remarks  .on  reading  in  general. 
Volume  the  second  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  different 
orders  of  poetry  :  its  origin,  its 
lyric,  didactic,  satyric,  and  dra- 
matic casts.  The  taste  discovered 
is  generally  correct,  but  the  volume 
contains  much  needless^  repetition. 

The  vehement  opposition  which 
has  been  di^covere^J  in  certain  quar- 
ters to  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  for 
educating  the  poorest  children  Tti 
the  country,  in  reading,  writing, 
and  accounts,-  at  the  trivial  expense 
of  a  shilling  k  quarter  for  each,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice. 
The  sound  of  the  war-whoop, 
which  commenced  with  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer, has  since  beeti  caught  and 
•propagatPvi  by  many  persons,  and 
especially  by  many  clergymen, 
from  whom  we  should  have  ex- 
pected more  liberality,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  own  duty.  In 
tlie  institution  and  superintendance 
of  his  multitudinous  school,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  who  is  by  religious  pro- 
fession a  quaker,  is  solely  actuat-. 
ed  by  the  ennobling  principle  of 
genftine  ph'lanthropy,  and  a  desire 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
poor  :'  'the  elements  of  the  christian 
religion  are  taught  from  the  Bible, 
and  to  tlvis  sacred  book,  which  our  . 
author  supposed,  with  St.  Paul,  is 
^blcf  to  make  men  wise  unto  salva- 
lion,  the  religiods  part  of  the  e4u- 
tation  is 'confined.     It  is   in  no 


sm^ll  degree  fo  the  credit  of  hh 
majesty  and  the  royal  family,  that 
they  were  among  the   earliest  to 
patronise  this  institation, '  from  a 
conviction  of  the  real  benevolence 
•of  its  founder,  and  the  incalculable 
b^efits  of  its  prospect!  /e  effects  : 
a  patronage  which  is  continued  to 
the  presefit  hour,   and   which    we 
hope  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
estaWlishment  itself.     In  the  view  of 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  however,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's plan    did  not  sufficiently 
inculcate  the  doctrines  of  the  estab- 
lished   church — and  admitted  the 
use  of  Socinian  hymns :  to  the  first 
objection   it  was    replied    by   the 
founder  of  the  scliool,  that  he  was 
personally   a  believer   in  the  doc- 
trines in  question,   but  that    the 
simplicity  of  his  plan  did  not  al« 
low  a  deep  or  systematic  inquiry 
concerning  them  ;  restraining  its^ 
to  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge 
in  general,  and  consequently  of  the 
christian  religion  in  eeneraL  To  the 
last  objection,  after  ithad  been  openly 
urged,  iterated  and  re-iterated  with 
no  lack  of  zeal  or  vehemence,  .it 
was  admitted  by  tlie  propagator  of 
the  report    herself  that  ^e    tras 
uruier  a  mistake.     Yet  Mr.  Lan^a^ 
ter  is  not  suffered  to  pass  off  thu5 
freely.     Mr.  archdeacon  Daubeny 
in  his  visitation  charge,  delivered 
in  tlie  Sarum  cathedral,  June  1806, 
chose  to  make  this  institution  the 
grand  topic  of  his  observadons — 
and  among  other  counts  to  accuse 
it  as  follows  :  **  I  cannot  help  cotv- 
sidering,  therefore,  the  plan  nOw 
proposed  for  public  patronage  as 
detsmy  under  the  imposing  gui^e  of 
philanthropy.— I  feel  fully  aisposed 
to  give  the  conductor  of  t!ie  plan 
every  credit  for  the  best  intention : 
the  person  acting  as  a  tool  for  others 
is  oftentimes  in  ignorance  with  re- 
spiEfqttothe  work  to  be  performed  by 
" him. 
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Km.— Surely  mj  brethren  we  are 
xi6t  to  learn  that  metrlyy  to  admit 
the  BiBLE  as  constituting  the  basid 
of  religions  opinions  is,  in  fact,  to 
admit  definitively  nothingJ*^ 

These  strange  insinuations  and 
assertions,  and  others  like  these, 
have  not  been  allowed  to  circulate 
in  silence.  Mr.  Lancaster  ^has 
again  come  forwards  in  vindica- 
tion of  himself  and  his  institution, 
and  addressed  to  the  public  '<  An 
Appeal  for  Justice,  in  the  Cause  of 
ten  thousand  poor  and  orphan  Chil- 
dren ;  and  for  the  Honour  of  die  Holy 
Scriptures:  being  a  Reply  exposing 
the  Misrepresentations  in  the  Change 
delivered  at  the  Visitation  of  Charles 
JDaubeny,  archdeacon  of  S^^run).** 
In  the  course  of  this  appeal  the 
author  has  given  his  creed  so  iully, 
as  to  convince,  we  should  suppose, 
even  the  archdeacon  himself  that 
he  has  as  unjustly  accu<5t  J  him  of 
an  inclination  ^-to  deism,  as  Mrs. 
Triranper  had  done  before  him  of 
an  inclination  to  Socinianism.  He 
denies  being  the  tool  of  aiiy  man, 
for  that  the  plan  is  altogether  his 
-  own ;  yet  concedes,  that  if  the 
term  will  apply  to  him  in  any  sense, 
it  can  only  so  apply  in  reference  to 
his  majesty,  who,  more  than  any 
one  el^,  has  patronised  and  en- 
couraged it,  and  consequently 
whose  instrument  he  is  in  advanc- 
ing so  benevolent  a  concern.  He 
is  severe,  and  we  think  juvtly  so, 
upon  the  archdeacon  fv)r  his  opinion 
of  the  definitive  ndthingness  of  the 
Bible  upon  the  subject  of  religious 
opinions,  and  recommends  to  ]iis 
perusal  the  sixth  article  of  the 
church  of  England,  oonceming 
the  suflSciency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  also  tlie  opinion  of  St. 
Paul  upon  this  subject,  Ift  his  ad- 
dress to  Timothy.  Finally,  he  ac- 
cuses the  archdeacon  of  maAy  orher^ 
misrepresentations,  and  much  wilful 


ignoraitce  vpon  various  matters,  in 
regard  to  this  institution^  copccnt* 
ing  which  he  ought  to  liave  obtata^ 
ed  information,  and « might  have 
done  so  with  great  ease,  by  having 
\vrittcn  to  Mr.  Lancaster  upon  the 
subject,  but  which  he  never  once 
gave  himself  the  trouble  to  do. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  op- 
poni^ts  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan 
have  at  length  reM)lved  upon-pur* 
suing  the  only  system  of  warfarci 
which  is  truly  legitimate  and  cre-» 
di  table  to  them :  and  that  is,  of 
opening  similar  schools  upon  their 
own  principles,  and  foUo^^ing  them 
up  with  arrangements  more .  con* 
sistent  with  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience.  To  these  and  to 
every  other  establishment  that  has 
a  tendency  to  promote  useful 
knowledge  among  the '  poor,  we 
mcit  heartily  wish  God-speed.  On» 
of  tlic  institutions  we  now  allude 
to  is  pretty  fully  delineated  in  a 
pamphlet  published  anohym'ously, 
and  entitled  "  A  System  of  Edu* 
cation  for  the  labouring  Poor/.' 
This  system  is  in  fact  not  essentially 
diflFerv»nt  from  Mr.  Lancaster's,  ex- 
cepting in  the  enforcement  6i  the 
church  catechism,  aind  of  religious 
exercises  in  unison  with  the  church 
hturgy,  upon  the  diiFerent  scholars 
who  are  admitted  ;  and  conse- 
quently, in  shutting  -the  door 
against  the  children  at  all  sectaries 
whatever.  We  have  been  chiefly 
disgusted  in  this  and  various  oth^ 
pamphlets,  with  a  new  attempt  to 
lessen  the  merit  of  honest  Joseph 
Lancaster,  by  assehing  that  he  is- 
not  the  original  inventor  of  the 
plan  upon  which  his  boasted  econo^ 
my  chie£y  restsy— we  mean  of  em- 
ploying trays  of  sand,  instead  of 
sheets  of  paper,  for  the  first  at- 
tempts at  writing  and  cyphering  : 
and  by  ascribing  to  Dr.  Bell,  who  ia 
introduced  as  the  chief  agent  in 
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ibe  new  concern,  a  claim  consider' 
'My  prior*  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  privy  to  the  use  of 
the  same  mode'  of  tuition  many 
years  ago,. when  a  director  of  the 
male  asylum  at  Madras*  Dr.  Belli 
we  believe,  to  be  a  very  excellent 
and  benevolent  man,  and,  from 
the  habit  of  eleemosynary  tuition^ 
he  acquired  in' India  a  very  proper 
person  to  be  consulted  and  appomt- 
ed  $uperintendnTit  on  the  present 
occasion.  But  he  must  not  be  al* 
loved  to  divest  Jos,  Lancaster  of  all 
the  merit  which  is  claimed  by  him 
and  for  him,  upon  the  question 
before  us.  If  Mr.  Lancaster  be 
not  the  original  inventor  of  sand 
trays' for  vrritin^  and  accounts,  he 
is  at  least  the  first  who  introduced 
them  into  our  own  country ;  and 
he  has  so  far  improved  upon  what* 
ever  model  \ke  may  have  met  with» 
and  so  far  simpli€ed  the  best 
systems  of  charity-sdiools  in  avast 
variety  of  other  rcipects,  as  to  be 
fiiirly  allowed  the  praise  of  in<r 
fetructing,  by  a  plan  that  is,  in  its 
detail,  altogether  his  own.  As  to 
the  use  of  sand'^boards  or  sand.-areas 
Df  some  kind  6r  other,  in  the  way 
of  education,  they  are  of  imme- 
morial scandinf ,  and  Dr.  Bell  has 
just  as  little  claim  to  the  merit  of 
having  invented  ihem  as  Mr.  Lan- 
caster.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  advertii^  to  Mr.  Lancaster's 
method  for  the  first  time,  we  ob- 
served that  this  kind  of  trays  or 
boards  has  been  for  ages  common 
among  the  Hindus  i  and  we  have 
much  reason  to  believe  that  both 
the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  taught 
the  scicfnces  of  reading  and  writing 
to  their  children  by  letters  or 
figures  traced  on  the  sandy  shores 
ef  their  rivers,  or  the  sandy  plains 
of  die  interior  .parts  of  their  respec* 
4ive  countries. 
.   We  shall  dwell  more  enrsoifly 


npon  this  scAject  at  preset,  fo' 
cause,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Whftbread'3  bill,  or  tadier  smesof 
billsj  for  a  regidation  of  the  poori 
ve  shall  certaiiily  hdve  occasion  to 
return  to  it  m  our  itext  mimber. 
We  cannot,  however,  •  dismiss^  the 
subject  before  us  -without  noticing 
that  Dr.  Bdl  himself,  in  his 
**  Analysis  of  die  Experiment  in 
Education  made  at  Egniore,  near 
Madras,"  has  given  an  account  of 
an-  attempt,  which  he  has  entirely 
superintended,  to  introduce  the 
same  system  into  our  own  country, 
and  has  suggested  a  scheme  for  the 
better  administration  of  the  poor* 
laws,  by  converting  schools  for  the 
lower  orders  of  youths  into  schoob 
of  industry ;  a  scheme,  however', 
which  requires  ^ome  pause  before 
we  can  consent  to  adopt  it :  and 
that  the  truly  benevolent  Mr.  Col- 
quhcfun,  with  the  highest  vener^ 
ation  for  Dr.  Bell's  general  method, 
has  oflfered  a  "  New  and  Appro- 
priate System  of  Education  for  die 
labouring;  People,"  in  which  he 
details  tne  efifect^  of  a  school  sirni* 
laf  to  that  of  Dr«  Bell's,  founded 
under  his  own  patronage  and  eye. 
He  chiefly  difiiers  in  discarding  the 
sand  trays  for  coarse  slates,  and 
slate  pencils.  And  so  convinced  is 
this  excellent  magistrate  of  its  ge- 
neral importance,  diat  he  has  ad- 
ded some  observations  on  the  expe- 
diency of  "extending  the  system 
over  the  nation  at  large,  under  the 
immediate  aid  and  sancdon  of  the 
legislature. 

In  the  department  now  before  us^ 
we  must  necessarily  classify  Mrs. 
Wei*s  **  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady^ 
in  which  the  Duties  and  Character 
of  Women  are  considered,  chiefly 
with  a  reference  to  pt^svailins^  Ovu 
nkm.*^  The  popularity  oT  liis 
lady^s  *•  Letters  to  a  Young  Man," 
hatt  been  one  inducement '  to  hicr 
venamnf 
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irentttriog  upon  the  present  work : 
a  second,  we  are  told,  was  the  dyin^ 
rcque^  of  a  highly  valoed  frieidd* 
that  she  would  devote  her  leisure 
hours. to  pubUcations  th^^t  should 
*<  tend  tfot  opiy  \o  moral  biit  reli« 
ttious  ediiicatiom*'     The  thrv  yo* 
lumes  before  us,  ^reforcj  whieh 
are  designed  to  guide  the  a^e  of 
inexperienced  girlhood,  and 'direct 
it  to  the  evolution  of  a  perfect  fe* 
jnale  character^  are  devoted  to  a 
con3ideration  of  our  morals,  our 
manners^  and  our  religious  disiiDC- 
tions  and  principles.     In  our  opi- 
nion, there  is  less. of  nature,  and 
less  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  this  work  than  in  our  author's 
<*  Letters  to  a  Young  Man."  That 
young  man  was  her  son ;  and  we 
perceive  the  mother  in  every  page. 
To  what  young  lady  tlie  letters  be- 
fore us    are  addressed  we  know 
not— but  unquesiionably  the  tmnhcr 
is    not    equally    perceived    here. 
Much  of  the  description  of  our  fa- 
shion^ible  hieh  life,  and  our  fashion- 
able low  life,  appears  to  us  to  be* 
taken  from  reading    rather    th;m 
from  actual  observation;  and  hence, 
not  a  littlie  of  it  is  cancatured.  Ac 
least  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  neither  among  the  court  ladi.es 
nor  the  city  ladies,  have  we  vvcr 
met  with  all  the  absurdities  which 
are  here  introduced,  as  au^^tituting 
essential  ingredients  in  theirjespec- 
tive  constructions.     Yet  regarded 
as  a  w^iolc,-Xhe  work  givfs  evident 
proofs  of  genius  and.  df^cp  reflec- 
tion,   is  well  wort6  perusal,  and 
tkll  amply. repay  by  its  enterUiln- 
nient.  . 

The.  chief  pupillary  boojtf.  v.e 
have  met  with  besliles^^that  axp  in 
any  respect  entitled 'to  iRffjCQ  ar« 
<«  A  Tour  through  *Asia,iM|f^9j> 
and  the  Greek  Isla^id^*  ^^^d 
Account  of  the  Inhabuai}ts»  N^uf 
Tal  FrodttctioQS  an4.  ^'-^fipsjttfjLf 


for  the  lastmcdon  and   Arau$ei« 
mem  nf  You^h ;  by  C.  Wilklasoni" 
an  ideal  tour  well  arranged,  well 
selected,  and  replete,  with  entertain* 
ment.    <^  llie  History  of  England* 
from  the  (;arlie»t  Records,  to  the 
Peace  of  Amieni.    In  a  series  of 
Letters  to  a  Yottng  Lady  at  School : 
by  Charlotte  SmipuS  vols.  12ino:*' 
possessing  as  much  merit  as  most* 
and  superior  to  many,  of  the  epis* 
Lolary  compjendiums  of  our  history^ 
and  having  the  exclusive  advantage 
of  a  descent  almost  to  the  present 
day.    <*  The  History  of  Scotland, 
related  in  familiar  Conversations;" 
by  Eliz.  Helme,  2  vols.   12mo/» 
**  Historical  Dialogues  for  Young   - 
Persons:   by  Miss^  Hays,    tc^  L 
12mo:*'   both    possessing  all. the 
tediousness  of  colloquy  without  its 
ease  and  appropriation — (iio  former* 
though  tedious,  litde  more  than  a 
chronicle,-— » the  latter,  ill-selected, 
and  to  children  often  unfntelligl* 
ble.  "  Panorama  for  YouUi,  2  v<3s. 
12mo."    Hie  world  is  here  painted 
something  better  than  it  deserves 
to  be — :iud  the  woijc  ha»  too  little 
arrangement  in  the  distribution  of 
the  different  branches  of  science  it 
is  its  professed  object  to  teach*     la 
other  respects  Mrs.  Sterndale  has 
not  been  unsuccessfully  employed. 
In  the  moral  and  religious  depart* 
ments  slie  is  unimpeachable.  *<  Gcr* 
graphical  Copy-books ;  or  Outlines 
of  Maps  adapted  to  be  filled  in  by 
Xreogntphical   Students  ^    by   the 
Ucv.  J,  GoldsmiiJi,  Parts  I  and  H.? 
A  very  useful  invention,  and  ad* 
xnirabiy    adapted  to   facilitate    a 
knowledge  or  the  very  important 
science  b  qnesuoB.     As  such,  we 
earnestly    recomn^end    it    to  our 
.various  schools  and  acadeffiie$« 
.,  ^jWe"  shall   close  our  tratalogue 
.With  an  .octavo   volume,   entitJ/d 
«  Encyclopedia  for  Youth :  or  ai^ 
Afb^gemant-  qf  hH  the.  Sciences, 
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ior  the  Youth  of  Schools  of  both 
Sexes.  Ti  anslatcd  from  the  French : 
arranged'  and  cohipiled  by  John 
Joseph  Stockdale.  Illustrated  with 
eleven  Plates.**  The  unwieldj 
bulk,  which  it  has  been  of  late  the 
fashion  to  give  to  all  our  publica- 
tions, pretending  to  the  chriracter 
of  encyclopaedias,  has  rendered  a 
work  of  the  present  kind  highly 


necessary.  Mr.  Stockdale  appean 
to  hav^  shown  much  taste  in  the 
points  In  which  he  has  differed 
from  his  original :  the  information 
he  communicates  is  as  extensive  as 
his  plan  will  admit,  and  his  plates 
are  not  only- neatly  engraven,  but 
peculiarly  applicable^  and  exjhana* 
tory. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LITERATURE  and  POLITE   ARTS, 

Contatn'tiz  f^^  Tr(in-actio7is  of  LHerary  SocUtmy  B'wffrafby^  AniiqmAa^ 
Philology,  daisies^  Foettj,  Drama,  N-ovits^  Tales,  and  Romances, 


WE  rea.iily  coriimence  t!  is 
section  of  our  labours  witli 
amu>iir.cinj>  aad  cursorily  examin- 
ing the  fifuenth  volume  of  the 
Aichaeolot;ia  lately  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
don.' Il  consists  of  thircy-nine 
articles,  mpst  of  tlieni,  had  we 
time,  eiiuilod  to  disti  ict  attencion ; 
indepcnJcuUy  of  an  apper,  \\\  con- 
taining an  abstract  of  r,\\\.'v  com- 
munications, t,f  iesb  importance, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council.  It 
might  b(^  esteemed  v unity  in  us, 
peniapSjfrom  the  limited  testimony 
before  us,  to  call  in  question  the 
taste  or  the  jiid^<enient  of  this  vdne- 
table  tribimal — but  from  the  very 
higli  mexit  conspicuous  even  in  the 
•c^b^idged  form  of  five  or  six  of  the 
papers  that  are  thv.s  thrown  into 
the  back-gfoiiiid,  Ve  cannot  but 
regret  that  diey  are  not  given  in 
their.  fuTT  and  original  dimensions, 
although  it  had  been  at  the  expense  . 
rf  seteral  of  those  that  have  been 
more  highly  honoured,  but  which, 
en  ^this  account,  ^e .  would  have 
consented  to  have  spared.  We  al- 
lude   more   particularly    to   Mr. 


Knight's  ScJp'.ured  Frigments,  and 
the  R.  mains  at  Anna  Clougb  Alulhih 
both  of  which  appe«u*  amply 
entitled  to  a  iuU-sized  portrait 
ture. 

Of  those  given  ^t  length  we 
shall  begin  with  noticiag  No.  V. 
"  An  Account  of  the  Greek  Inscrip- 
tion on  Pompey's  Pilbr ;  by  capt. 
W.  M.  Leeke  aijd  lieut.  Joon 
Squire  ;*'  communicated  in  a  let* 
ter  to  Pr.  Raine.  The  inscription 
is  here  traced  more  coiTCCtl^- and 
more  fully  jthan  in  any  former  at- 
tempt,  the  authors  of  the  paper 
befc-te  us  having  first  made  use  of 
a  ladder,  and  afterwards  of  a  ^^^ 
pended  plank,  in  order  to  decipher 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  oblite* 
rated  characters.  In  the  form  now 
offered  to  us  it  occurs  as  follows  ia 
fi^e  lines. 


TO  .  ctfTATONATTOKPATOPA 
TON '  nOAIOTXONAAEaANDpElAC 
A'lOKAHTIANONTON T^N 

no EttAPxocAimntjT    • 


In 
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In  the  first  chaixh  scjircely  a  ves-^ 
tige  remains ;  they  could  not  even 
determine  the  number  of  letters 
which  had  formerly  existed  there  : 
in  the  second  they  could  not  -riccU" 
rately  decide  whether  there  had 
been  five  or  six  letters:  in  the  third 
they  could  not  advance  beyond 
the  first  twct  letters,  HO,  though 
they  were  positive  that  the  hiatus 
included  six.  We  think  Dr.  Raine 
has  correctly  supplied  them  by 
]VinHIOS>  which  of  course  makes 
the  word  ITojiAinjroj.  Of  the  last 
line  they  could  not  decipher  a  single 
character.  The  inscriplicn  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rudely  sciil  nur- 
ed,  and  the  tablet  occupies  the 
whole  leni^th  of  the  base  on  the 
western  side,  at  the  height  of 
eighteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  diferent  parts  of  the  pillar  are 
notin  true  architectural  proportion 
to  each  other,  and  the  workman- 
ship is  not.  well  executed:  facts 
which,  if  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  peculiar  style  of  the  character, 
are  amply  sufficient  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  pillar  at  a  period  in  which 
the  arts  and  taste  of  the  Romans 
were  declining  5  and  there  is  hence,  ^ 
to  adopt  the  words  of  the  com- 
munication itself,  little  doubt  that 
it  is  «  not  the  pillar  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  but  the  pillar  dedicated  by 
Pompey,  praefect  of  /Egypt,  to  l!he 
emperor  Dioclesian." 

Dr.  Fly's  "  Account  of  an  Ab- 
bey  of  Nuns  formerly  situated  ia 
the  Street  now  called  the  Minories," 
is  nn  entertaining  article,  and  the 
result  of  cautious  and  extensive 
inquiry.  Mr.  Bennett's  admi- 
rable delineation  of  the  process  for 
unrolling  the  ancient  papyri  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
is 'accompanied  by  a  plan  which 
we  cannot  conveniently  copy,  or 
certainly  should  give  a  uiller  state- 
ment of  it.     Mr.  Jackson's  *<Ac- 


count  of  the  ftuins  of  Garthat-ge,** 
is  valuable  from  its  curious  d^scrip* 
tipn  of  the  aqueduct  by  which  the 
city  was  supplied  with  fre&h  -wtter 
from  mount  Luan,  at  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles  to  tlie  sottth-east. 
The  remains  of  this  aqueduct  are 
still  nugnificent.  Near  Udena 
it  formed  a  range  of  above  a  thou- 
sand arches,  over  an  extensive 
valley,  of  which  some  of  the  midw  . 
dl^most  were  above  a  hundred  feet 
in  height.  In  magnitude  otftr 
author  asserts  it  far  exceeds  any 
i-emain  he  has  ever  beheld  of  a*i- 
c lent  or  modem  architecttirt,  erther  . 
in  Europe  or  Asia.  Dr;  B^ke 
has  offered  some  valuable  Obser- 
vations on  the  ancient  inhabitant^ 
Roman  stations  and  Roman  roads 
in  and  near  Berkshire,  in  whicli  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  Btb'roci 
were  chiefly  situate  9n  the  east-ernj 
part  of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bray,  and  that  Moulsford  was 
the  Tliamesis  of  the  eighteenth 
Itir  of  Antonina,  as  preserved  ^ 
by  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Mr;7 
Hamilton,  chicfl)^  from  personal 
observation,  has  contribnted  art 
important  p^per  of  **  Remarks  on 
the  Fortresses  of  ancient  Greece  ;** 
by  the  aid  and  existence  of  which 
he  endeavours  to  trace  the  site  of  '' 
many  of  the  fortified  cities  of  Hel- 
las, of  which  not  a  vestige  remains  • 
excepting  in  the  pages,  df  the 
Grecian  poets  and  historians;— 
while  from  tiie  massy,  uncemented 
walls  which  inclosed  them,  he  Vet* 
tures  to  question  the  doctrine  that 
derives  the  origin  of  die  arts  and 
sciences  of  Greece  f>cm  MgyP^ 
The  «  Remains  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture'in  Italy  and  Sicily,"  is  th«  '  * 
subject  of  three  papers  of  consider^ 
able  interest.  In  the  first»  Mr« 
Smirke-  endeavours  to  assign  the  ' 
arc&tecture  in  question  to  a  period 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.  ^ 
2  H# 
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He  U  opposed  in  the  second  of 
these  papers  by  sir  H.  Englefield, 
who  contends  for  their  commonly 
conceived  date,  the  fourteenth  ccn* 
tory.  In  the  third,  Mr.  Smirke  offers 
additional    remarks,  accompanied 
with  several  interesting  drawings, 
in  support  of  his  previous  opinion. 
Of**  The  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don" we  have  only  received  the 
first  part  for  the  year  before  us.    If 
the  papers  be  not,  on  the  uhole, 
quite  equal  to  those  of  the  last 
volame,  they  are  still   highly  va- 
luable.   No.  1,  or  **  The  Croonian 
Lecture  on  the  Arrangement  and 
mechanical  Action  of  the  Muscles 
of  Fislies,"  is  the  production  of  Mr. 
Carlisle.     It  is  an  able  article,  but 
in  its  physiology  it  does  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Munro,    2,  **  The  Bakerian 
Lecture  on  the  Forceof  Percussion : 
byW.HydeWollaston,M-.D.  Sec. 
R.  S.'*    The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to. reconcile  the  difference  be- 
tween the  foUowersof  Leibnitz  and 
Newton,  in  their  mode  of  estimat- 
ing the  forces  of  equal  bodies  mov- 
ing with  unequal  velocities:  the 
former  maintaining  that  these  forces 
are  as  the  masses  multiplied  into 
the  squares   ofs  the  vg^locities,  the 
latter  regarding  them  in  the  simple 
ratio  of  the  velocities.  Theauthor's 
ingeauity  hascrowned  him  with  suc- 
cess.    S,  **  Memoire  sur  les  Quan- 
tit^s  imaginaires:  par  M.  Buee.'' 
IX  is  impossible  to  abridge  this  ar- 
ticle :  it  is  ingenious  and  deserves 
attention.    4,^**  Chemical  Experi- 
ments on  Gtiaiacum :  by  Mr.  W. 
Brande."     Guaiacum  is  proved  by 
the  experiments  here  related  to  be 
by  no  means  entitled  to  its  common 
character  of  a  pure  resin.    Among 
c^er  constituent  principles,  it  con- 
tains oxalic  acid,   extract,  and  a 
Tery  considerable  poF^ioa  of  char-  • 


coal,  together  with  some  lime.    &$ 
**  On  the  direction  of  the  radicle 
and  germen  during  the  vegetation 
of   seeds:    by   Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  esq.  F.R.S.'*    It  has  long 
been  an  inquiry  By  what  principle 
does  the  seed  of  a  plant,  in  what* 
ever  direction  placed,  wiih  itseyeor 
bilum    upwards    or    downwards, 
throw  forth  its  germen  towards  the 
surface  and  its  radicles  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  I    Mr.  Knight, 
in  the  paper  before  us,  from  a  vari- 
ety of  ingenious  experiments  by 
which  the  seeds  he  employed  were 
kept  in  ^  state  of  perpetual  motion, 
concludes  that  this  principle  is  the 
common  power  of  gravitation.  Ex- 
periments  of   a  similar   kind,  of 
which  our  author  does  not  appear 
to  be  aware,  were  some  years  a^ 
made  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  to  set- 
tle the  same  query.  The  result  was 
the  same— -but  Mr.  Hunter  by  no 
means  ascribed  it  to  the  same  cause. 
For  ourselves,  we  believe  it  to  be 
instinctive  alone;    a  cause  some- 
thing more  complex  perhaps  than, 
that  of  gravitatioif,  but  operating 
through  animal,  vegetable,  and  even 
mineral  matter,  nearly  as  extensive- 
ly; WePiave  not  spacefor  instances, 
nor  is  itnecessary«  6,  AThird  Series 
of  Experiments    on  an  i^rtifidal 
tanning  Substance  which  possesses 
\he  pnncipal  characteristic  Proper- 
ties of  Tannin:  with  some  Remarks 
on  Coal :  by  Charles  Hatchett,  esq. 
F.  B .  S."  The  first  two  series  relate 
chiefly  to  animal  and  mineral  sub- 
stances capable   of   evolving  the 
tanning  principle  by  digestion  in  a 
solution  of  nitric  acid.     From  the 
paper  before  us  it  should  seem  thkt 
there  are  few  animal,  vegetable,  or 
even  mineral  substances  of  the  ia- 
flammable  ciass,  but  what  may  be 
induced  to  yield  a  prmciple  similar 
to    that    of    tannin    by  the    use 
either  of  sulfurig  or  nitric  acid;  and, 

what 
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vAath  of  still  higher  consequence, 
that  the  residuum  or  exhausted 
bark  of  the  tan-pits,  being  dried 
and  roasted  and  then  moistened 
with  diluted  nitric  acid;  which  must 
be  suffered  to  evaporate  not  much 
exceeding  SOO'  tillthebark  becomes 
perfectly  dry,  on  being  digested  in 
wat&r  will  again  yield  a  consider- 
able portion  of  tannin  in  a  yel- 
lowish brown  liquor  that  will  abun* 
dantly  precipitate  gelatin.  A  pro- 
cess which  may  be  repeated  time 
after  time,  and  with  equal  success, 
.  till  the  whole  of  the  bark  has  been 
converted  into  the  tanning  sub- 
stance. Our  author's  very  valuable 
remarks  on  coal  tend  to  explain 
the  vegetable  origin  of  this  oitu- 
zninous  substance  by  the  medium 
<^ sulfuric  acid.  All  resins  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  evolved 
by  distillation ;  but  by  the  action  of 
the  sulfuric  acid,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  a  portion  of  tannin,  which  is 
the  first  change  hereby  produced, 
they  will  give  out  from  twelve  tou 
fifteen  times  as  much  charcoal;  and 
saw-dust  by  solution  in  diluted 
sulfuric  acid  may  be  converted  into 
a  substance  resembling  Kilkenny 
coal.  7,  ''Application  of  a  Method 
of  Differences  "to  the  Species 
of  Sines  whose  Sums  are  obtained 
by  Mr,  Lauder  by  the  Help  of  im#.' 
possible  Quantities:  by  Mr.  B. 
Gompertz."  It  is  impossible  to 
abridge  this  article.  8,  "  An  Ac- 
count of  a  small  Lobe  of  the  human 
prostrate  Gland,  which  has  not 
been  before  taken  notice  of:  by 
E.  Home,  esq.  F.  R.  S."  It  is 
useful  to  know  of  the  existence  of 
this  lobe,  as  it  may  lead  us  to  ac- 
count for  various  symptoms  in  a 
diseased  state  of  the  gland  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
anomalou<;.  It  yet  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  the  lobe  in  ques- 
tion be  ah  uniform  or  only  an  oc- 


casional appendage.  9,  *^  On  the 
Quantity  and  Velocity  of  the  Solar 
Motion:  byW. Herschell,  L.  L. D. 
F.  R.  S."  The  article  is  curious, 
but  it  cannot  be  eurtailed.  10, 
"Observations  upon  the  Marine 
Barometer  made  during  the  Ex- 
amination of  the  Coasts  of  New 
Holland  and  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  Years  1801, 1802,  i  803 :  by 
Matthew  Flinders,  Commander  of 
his  Majesty's  Ship  Investigator.*' 
The  observations  are  minute  and 
replete  with  meteorological  infor- 
mation :  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
them  within  the  bounds  to  which 
we  are  limited,  11,"  Account  of 
a  Discovery  of  native  Minium  :  in 
a  Letter  from  James  Smi  thson,  esq. 
F.  R.  S."  The  minium  here  ad- 
verted to  was  found  in  Germany, 
intermixed  with  compact  carbon-  • 
ated  zinc.  12,  "  Description  of  a 
rare  Species  of  Worm-shells  dis- 
covered at  an  Island  lying  ofF  the 
North-west  Coast  of  the  Island  of 
Sumatra,  in  the  East  Indies :  by  J. 
Griffiths,  esq."  13,  "Observations 
on  the  Shell  of  the  Sea-worm  foxmd 
on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra,  proving 
it  to  belong  to  a  Species  of  Teredo; 
with  anAccount  of  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Teredo  navalis :  by  E.  Home, 
esq.  F.  R.S.'*  Mr.  Home  has  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  the  worm  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paper  to 
be  a  teredo:  It  difigrs  however  from 
the  general  character  of  the. species, 
in  inliabiting  mud  instead  of  tim-  * 
her :  its  length  is  enormous,  and 
reaches  from  five  feet  to  five  feet^ 
and  half — »ts  bulk  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion — yet  from  its  whole 
make  it  has  been  named  Gigantea. 
The  anatomy  of  the  other  species 
T.  navalis  is  described  from  speci-  r 
mens  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
that  of  Dn  W.  Hunrer,  compiared 
with  some  living  worms  of  the 
^me  tribe,  procured  from  the  dock- 
Z  2    .  yard 
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yard  at  Sheemess.  14,  '*  On  the 
inverted  Action  of  ilie  albunious 
Vessels  of.  Trees:  by  Thomas  An- 
drew Knight,  esq.  F.  R.  S."  I'his 
inverfed  action  is  attempted  in  the 
paper  before  us  to  be  proved  from 
the  accumulation  of  woody  mat- 
ter in  the  case  of  a  large  wound  in 
the  bark  of  the  trunk,  or  a  re- 
moval of  a  ring  of  tlie  bark,  as 
>veil  on  the  lower  as  the  upper  lip 
of  the  wound.  We  are  not  sure' 
whether  this  phcenomenon,  as  well 
as  the  mUriment  supplied  to  the 
intervening  portion  of  the.trunk,  is 
not  produced  by  anastomosings  of 
ihl;  reducent  or  cortrcal  vessels  : 
^ec  that  a 'total  inversion,  of  tiie 
action  of  alboriious  and  cortical 
vessels  docs  occasionally  take  place, 
we  know  from  the  fact  that  many 
trees,  and  especially  of  the  genus 
prunus,  may  be  made,  by  bending 
thbir  stem-branches  downwards 
into  the  earth,  and  afterwards  by 
digging  up  the  original  root,  to 
grow  in  a  completely  inverted  ,di- 
rection  ;'  the  original  root  shooting 
forth  item-branches,  aiid  the  ori- 
ginal stem  radicles  or  root -branches. 
15,  **A  new  Demonstration  of  the 
binomial  Theorem,  when  the  Ex- 
ponentf  is  a  positive  or  negative 
Fraction :  by  the  rev.  Abraliam 
Robertson,  A.M.  F.R.S."  16,' 
**  New  Method  of  computing  Log- 
arithms :  by  Thomas  Manninj^, 
esq.**  These  two  articles  are  equally 
incapable  of  abridgement.  17> 
**  Description  of  the  mineral  Bason 
in  the  Counties  of  Monmouth, 
Glamorgan,  Brecon,  Carmarthen, 
;tnd  Pembroke :  by  Mr.  E.  Martin.'* 
,  'i'hc  interior  of  the  bason  is  a  vast 
coal  field,  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  strata  ^r  seams,  from  1 1  to  9 
feet  in  thickness,  besides  several  of 
inferior  depth,  the  average  extent 
t»f  each  jsa  thousand  square  miles, 
irom  wliich,  in  xtxt  usual  mode  of 


working,  m^^y  be  obtained  ab*^ttf 
sixty -four  tl:ou:.and  tons  per  mile. 
The  intersections  are  beds  of  nodu- 
lar iron  ore ;  the  boundaiies  of  the 
ba^on  are  banks  of  limestone-  1 8» 
"  Observations  on  tlie  Permanency 
of  the  Variation  of  the  Compass  at 
Jamaica :  in  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
James  Robertson.'*  The  limits  of 
estates  have  been  almost  imme- 
morially  determined  in  Jamaica  by 
an  appeal  to  the  magnetic  instead 
of  to  the  true  meridian.  These 
limits  correspond  to  the  same  indi- 
cations in  the  matjnet  at  the  pre<^ent 
moment ;  and  hence  prove  precise* 
ly  that  no  variation  can  have  takea 
place  d\irmg  a  period  of  at  least  a 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  years, 
ly,  "  Observations  oa  the  Camel's 
Stomach,  respect' ng  the  Water 
which  It  contains,  and  the  Reservoirs 
in  which  that  Fluid  is  inclosed :  with 
an  Account  of  some  Peculiarities 
in  the  Urine :  by  E.  Home,  esq. 
F.  R.  S."  This  is  a  useful  paper 
in  the  science  of  zootomy-  Mr. 
Brande  furnished  the  chemical  ob-* 
ser  vat  ions  on  the  urine.  20,  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Variation,  and  on 
die  Dip  of  the  Magnetic  Needle, 
made  at  the  Apartments  of  the 
Royal  Society,  between  17S()  and 
1805,  inclusive:  by  Mr.  George 
Gilpin."  i'l ,  *«  On  the  Declinations 
of  someof  the  principal  fixed  Stars ; 
with  a  Description  f  )f  an  stronomt- 
cal  Circle  and  some  Remarks  on  the 
Construction  of  circular  Instm- 
ments  :  by  John  Pond,  esq."  22, 
"Observations  and  Remarks  on  the 
Figure,  the  Climate,  and  the  Atmo*p 
sphere  of  Saium  and  its  Ring  :  by 
W.  Herschell,  L.L.D.  F.R.S." 
^We  can  only  copy  the  titles  of  these. 
From  the  last.  Dr.  Herschell  es- 
tablishes the  probability  Af  a  Satur« 
nian  atmosphere. 

"Asiatic  Researches ;  or  Transac- 
tions of  the  jSociety  instituted  in 
Bengal 
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Bengal  for  inqiiifing  into  the  Hi&. 
tory  and  Antiquitie*,  the  Arts,  Sci- 
ences and  I.iterattire  of  Asia.    VcU 
Vll."     This  cl^^^ant  and   useful 
result  of  confcilorate  genius  and 
talents  should  h.ive  been  noticed 
by  us  in  our  last  Retrospect  had  we 
received  the  volume  in  time.     We 
lia.^ten  to  atone  for  the  omission. 
The  first  article  is  **  On  the  Course 
of  the  Ganges  through  Bengal :  by 
miijor  Colebrooke."     The  occiui- 
onal  obstructions  which  the  rivers 
of  Bengal  meet  with  on  the  return 
of  their  periodical  flur,  produces 
not  unfrequently  some  very  e,xtra- 
ordinary  alterations   in  the  course 
and  bending  of   their  respective 
beds,  and  hence  some  equally  ex- 
traordinary changes  in  the  general 
face  of  the  country.     While  some 
villages  that  are  in  common  scarce- 
ly visited  by  a  river  even  at  its  ut- 
most rise,  are  overflowed  and  sud* 
denly  swept    away — others,    tliat 
were  actually  seated  on  the  banks  of 
an  anrf  and  that  used  to  be  regular- 
ly inundated,  are  totally  doserted, 
and  the  Inhabitants  have  to  travel 
over  many  miles  to  obtain  water. 
The  Ganges  has  evinced  clianges 
of  tl^is  nature  in  a  greater*  degree 
than   any    other    Indian    stream. 
Even  pince  the   survey  of  major 
Rennel  in  17 64^^, it  has  deviated  in 
its  course,  in  one  place,  not  less 
than  two  miles  and  a  half:  several 
of  the  villages  which  figure  in  his 
map  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  situations  assigned  them  ;  while 
islands  of  considerable  magnitude, 
now  inhabited  and  cultivated,  have 
started  into  being  where  the  river 
then    rolled    its    deepest    waters^ 
These  changes  are  truly  extraor- 
dinary»  and  are  ably  traced  in  the 
paper  before  us.     2,  **  On  Sing- 
hafa  or  Ceylon,  and  the  Doctrines 
of  Buddha,  from  the  Books  of  the 
Singhila :    by  Captain  Mahony." 


This  very  entertaining  and  ini^tnic- 
tive  paper  furnishes  additional 
proofs^  in  the  prqgrcss  of  its  re- 
marks, of  the  unity  of  what  we 
may  call  Brahmism  and  Buddhism 
as  to  their  origin ;  and  almost  xhe 
ouly  point  left  uncertain  upon  tlie 
subject  is,  which  of  the  two  preced- 
ed the  other.  The  mythological  his- 
tory' of  Buddha  corresponds  most 
exactly  with  that  of  Brahma :  the 
sacred  language  of  Ceylon  seems 
to  be  very  largely  interspersed  with  , 
Sanscrit  terms,  (or  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  write  it,  after  Mr,  Gil- 
christ's method,  Sunscrit>— afashion, 
however,  for  which  we  shall  not 
desert  the  previous  system  of  sir 
William  Jones:)  and  almost  the 
only, two  instances  of  a  difference 
in  doctrine  is,  that  while  the  Brah- 
mans  renounce  animal  food  and 
addict  themselves  to  matrimony^ 
the  priests  of  Buddha  profess  the 
most  rigid  celibacy,  but  by  no 
means  abstain  from  Iksh  in  their 
ordinary  meals. 

Whilst  we  are  upon  this  subject, 
we  will  step  forwards  to  several 
other  papers  in  the  same  volume 
that  are  closely  connected  with  it, 
and  then  return  to  the  intervening 
articles.  8,  "  On .  the  Religious 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  and  of 
the  Brahmans /especially :  by  H. 
T.  Colebrooke,  esq.  Essay.  II.** 
9f  The  same  continued,  Es«iay  III. 
1  '2,  "  On  the  Religion  and  Manners 
of  the  People  of  Ceylon :  by  Mc, 
Joinville.'*  In  a  former  essay  Mf. 
Colebrooke  described  the  diurnal 
ablutions  and  otlier  devotional  acts 
of  the  Brahmans.  In  the;  first 
of  the  two  essays  before  us,  "  I 
shall  resfict  myself,"  he  observes, 
^^toexplaiii  the  oblations  to  fire;  and 
then  proceed  to  describe  funeral 
rites  and  comn^emorative  obse- 
quies, together  with  the  daily  offer-  . 
ings  of  rood  and  water  to  themuues 
Z  3  of 
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of  ancestors.'*  In  Essay  III.  (the 
second  now  before  us)  he  exhibits 
the  manner  in  which   the  rites  of 
hospitality, "  one  of  the  ^ve  sacra- 
mcnts,"  sriys  he,  "  which  constitute 
the   daily  duty  of  a    Hindu,"  aie 
exercised. '  'The  article  closes  with 
a  derail  'bf  marriage  ceremonies. 
The  whole  description,  in  both  es- 
says,  is   so   little   diffuic,  and   sox 
seveiely  limited  to  facts  themselves, 
as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  abridge- 
-  »Rent.     Mr.  Joinville's  article  is  an 
impo!  tant  one.  '  It  relates   to  the 
pre.^ci't  customs  of  the  Singhalese 
orCv.yl(  n-'se;  their  establij^ed  re- 
ligion, and  their  cosmogony.     In 
tlieir  religious  ceremonies,  general 
'doctiines,  and  much  of  what  may 
be  called  their  sacred  npmencla- 
*    ture,   Mr.  Joinville    agrees    with 
capt.  Mahony,  tliat  they  closely  re- 
semble the  Brahmans.    He  sti  ong- 
ly   inclines,    however,'  to   believe 
^  that   Buddhism    preceded    Brah- 
xn'sm.     It  may  be  so :  but  on  this 
point  we  do  not  feel  his  reasoning 
alio^ether  convincing. 
^  Wg  revert  to  the  other  articles  in 
their  order.     3,  "  Narrative  of  a 
Route  from  ChunarghurtoYertna- 
goodun,  in  the  EUar  Sircar:  by 
Capt.  J.  T.  r  l.mt."    The  object  of 
tills  tour  was  "  lo  trace  a  route  be- 
tween   Berar,    Orksa,    and    the 
Northern  Sircars."   Tofulfil  it,  the 
author  proceeded  southemly,  arid 
crossed   the    river   Sond  at  Silpi. 
He  passed  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  course  in  the  midst  of  a  poor 
and    generally  of  a  mountainous 
country ;  often  throui^h  savage  and 
barbarian   tribes,    one   or   two  of 
which  he  seems  to  h:ive  regarded 
not  only  as  totally  distinct  from 
the  Hindus,  but  as  much  better  en- 
titled-to  the  character  of  aboriginal. 
The  attempts  of  violence  to  which 
he  at  length  became  daily  expt^seS, 
^ndifced  hini  lo  relinquish  his  Jour- 


ney sooner  than  he  had  intended. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Judravati,  in 
the  country  of  the  wild  and  in- 
hospitable Gond  tribes,  he  suddenly 
paused,  and  changed  his  coarse; 
and  after  tracing  the  Venwa  to  its 
confluence  wit;h  the  Gadiveri,  en- 
tered the  district  of  Palunsha,  still 
followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  at  length  reached  the  Com- 
pany'3  territories  in  the  Sircar  of 
R^jmanderi.    4,  "Account  of  a 
new  Species  of  Delphinus,  an  In- 
habitant of  the  Ganges:  by  Dr, 
Roxburgh."     It  is  jmpossible  to 
add   this   Gangetic    delphinus  at^ 
present  to  the  other  species  of  this 
genus.    The  specimen  before  us  is 
maccurately  described,  and  from  a 
subject  not  more  than  half  grown. 
5,  "  Translation  of  one  of  the  In- 
scriptions on  \he  Pillar  at  Delhin 
called  the  Lat  of  Firdz  Shah :  by 
Henry    Colebrooke,    esq.      With 
introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Har- 
rington."   Firaz  Shaw  died  A.D. 
1489  :  the  date  of  the  pillar  is  un- 
certain :    it  is  supposed    to    have 
been  erected  by  this  prince  as  an 
aviary  or  menagerie:   its  height 
above  the  terrace  is  thirty-seven 
feet,  and  its  circumferance,  where 
it  joins  it,  ten  feet  four  inches.     It 
has  five  inscriptions  in  unknown 
characters,  and  a  sixth  in  Devana^ 
gari  and  in  the  Sanscrit  language. 
It  is  this  last  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir :  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently    interesting  for  ns  to 
transcribe*     6,  "Account  of  the 
Cucis  or  Zunctas :  by  John  Mac- 
rae, esq.  communicated  by  J.  H. 
Harrington,  esq.*'*  These  people 
arc  a  barbarous  and  iU-shapen  race 
of  hunters  and  warriors,  divided 
into  a  multiplicity  of  litde  tribes, 
and  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  each  other,  or  in  predatory 
excursions    against    neighbouring 
nations.    They  are  certamly  not  of 
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Hindu  ofigin;  neither  their  form 
nor  Janguage  has  any  relation  to  a 
Sanscrit  stock;  They  refer  their 
own  rise  to  the  Magas  and  probably 
are  correct  in  the  tradition,  7, 
**  On  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  Lan- 
guages: by  H.  T.Colebrooke,  esq," 
While  Sanscrit  is  the  sacred  tongue, 
the  Upa  ypai^fjiara  of  the  Hindus, 
Pracrit  is  thatlanguage  which  was 
once  perhaps    cofloquial  over  the 

freater  part  of  India,  and  which 
as  laid  the  chief  basis  for  ail  the 
diflPerent  dialects  at  present  met 
with.  There  may  have  been,  as  is 
commonly  suspected,  two  bther 
elementary  languages,  the  Apab- 
hransa,  or  jargon,  and  the  Misra 
or  mixed — but  of  these  we  know 
too  little  to  dwell  upon.  ^Our 
author  gives  a  variety  of  references 
to  Sanscrit  philologists  and  gram- 
marians of  very  high  reputation, 
as  well  as  of  very  great  antiquity ; 
and  in  his  remarks  on  the  Pracrit 
regards  it,  as  we  do  ourselves,  as 
the  chief  source  6f  **  the  written 
dialects  how  used  in  the  intercourse 
of  civil  life,  and  cultivated  by 
learned  men/'  These  dialects  he 
conceives  may  be  about  ten  in 
number.  The  Caraswata — or  that 
spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
this  name.  The  Cinyacubjas,  or 
Hindu,  which  by  an  intermixture 
of  Persic  and  Arabic  nouns,  is  now 
become  the  Hindustance  or  Moors: 
both  of  which  dialects  are  written 
in  the  Nagari  character  while  all 
that  follow  have  a  character  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  Gaura  or  Ben- 
falee :  MaYtliili,  that  of  Tirhut, 
ifFering  slightly  from  Bengalee: 
Utcala,  that  ot  the  province  of 
Orissa  :  Dravira,  or  Tamla,  that 
used  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
degree  of  north  latitude  :  the  Ma- 
bai^shtra;  or  Mahratta ;  the  Car- 


ndtaor  Camera,  on  both  the  coasts 
of  the  peninsula  :  the  Telinga,  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Crishna  and 
Gad^veri :  The  Gurjara,  province 
of  Guzerah  ;  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hindu.  8,  "An  Account  of  a 
Method  for  extending  a  geographi- 
cal Survey  across  the  Peninsula  of 
India:  by  Brigade-major  Lamb- 
ton.?  We  cannot  abridge  this 
article.  9,  "On  the  Origin  and 
peculiar  Tenets  of  certain  Moham*. 
medan  Sects:  byH.T.  Colebrboket 
esq,"  The5fe  sects  are  chiefly  tlie 
Bohrahs,  Sadicas  and  Ali-alla« 
hiyas:  they  are  all  regarded  as 
heretics  by  the  Indian  Moslems, 
and  have  more  or  less  intermixed 
the  tenets  of  Ismaelism  with  those 
of  Brahmism. '  10,  "A  summary' 
Account  of  the  'Life  j^nd  Writings 
of  Avyar,  a  Tamul  female  Philo- 
sopher :  by  the  rev.  Dr,  John." 
Avyar 'was  the  Mrs.  Trimmer  or 
Mrs.  Barbauld  of  her  country,  in 
the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian 
«ra.  She  wrote  books  of  instruc- 
tion for  children  which  are  still 
used  in  teaching  them  to  read. 
Tho  article  might  have  been  omit- 
ted without  any  loss  of  crediit  to 
the  volume.  11,"  Account  of  the 
St.Thom6  Chribtians  on  the  Coast 
of  Malabar :  by  F.  Wrede,  esq.'* 
This  description  of  Christians, with 
Malabar  features  and  colour,  was 
discovered  by.  the  Portuguese  in 
their  tirst  voyage  round  the  Cape : 
they  were  evidently  Nestorians,  but 
were  at  first  supposed  from  their 
name  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Thomas  the 
apostle.  It  has  since  been  con- 
ceived, with  more  prob:ibility,sthat 
they  were  so  converted  by  a  fol- 
lower of  Nestor i us,  who  fled  into 
India  upon  the  banishment  of  Nes- 
torius  by  the  emperor  in  4-35  of  tiie 
Christian  «ia.  The  author  before 
Z  4  us 
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us  attempts  but  we  think  unsucr 
cessfully,  to  prove  that  tlieThomi^, 
or  Thoma?,  who  really  founded 
thie  sect  in  question,  was  a  wealthy - 
Syrian  pierchant  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, of  the  name  of  Thom6  Can- 
nanelo,  who  is  sard  by  tradition  to 
have  landed  at  Cranganor,  where 
he  VQS  well  received  and  induced 
to  settle.  12,  "Accbunt  of  an 
hereditary  living  Deity,  to  whom 
Pevotion  is  paid  by  the  Brahmans 
of  Puna  and  its  Neighbourhood  : 
by  Capt.  Edward  Moore.'*  Aux- 
iliary absurdities,  are  as  common, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
sliould  not  be  so,  amon^  the  Brah- 
mibts  or  Vedists  as  among  the 
Roman  catholics  :  and  this  living 
deity,  as  he  is  here  called— the  here- 
ditary descendant  of  a  Brahman  of 
.Puna,  who,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
ercises of  extreme  **  abstinence, 
mortification  and  prayer,"  was 
favoured  above  others  with  (or  in 
the  language  of  the  author  mgrii- 
id  ahifije  others)  the  favourable  re- 
jgards  of  the  Almighty— is  one  of 
them.  \%  "An  Account  of  the 
B.izigars,  a  Sect  commonly  deno- 
xijiiiated  Nut?:  hy  Captain  David 
Richardson."  The  Bazigars  are 
tribes  of  itinerant  jugglers,  totally 
'destitute  of  every  religion,  and 
who  g;rin  a  livelihoo4  bv  exhibiting 
their  tficks  and  sleight-of-hand 
among  the  Indian  nations  through 
whom  they  travel,  ll*,  "  On  the 
burmhan  Game  of  Chess,  com- 
pared with'  the  Indian,  Chin^:je, 
and  Persian  Game  of  the  same  De- 
nomination.'! 'We  cannot  enlarge 
on  this  subject:-  the  European 
game  seems  evidently,  as  has  in- 
deed been  long  allowcfd,  to  be 
derived  from  the  East ;  but  we  can 
no  more  decide  whether  tJie  Hin- 
dus or  the  Burmhans  have  a  claim 
Jo    the    invention,   than  we    can 


whether  Buddha  or  Visnu  were  aiK 
terior  in  chronology  ;  nor  does 
the  paper  before  us  aSbxid  the  re- 
quisite clue. 

We  proceed  to  the  class  of  Bio- 
graphy—^a    class    peculiarly   rich 
and  entertaining  in  regard  to  the 
productions    or    the     year.  .    Sir 
Richard  Hoarei^in  his  translatioa 
of  "  Giraldus  de  Barn's  Itinerary 
of   Archbishop  Baldwin  through 
Wales,"  has  prefixed  a  very  spirited 
and  entertaining  life  of  the  writer— 
the  most  accomplished  scholar  of 
his  age — and  whose  journal  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  that  has  de- 
scended to  us.   Giraldus  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  twdfth 
century — by  his  father's  lineage  he 
was-  of  noble  Norman  blood,  by 
his  mother's  he  was  descended  from 
the  ancient  Welch   princes.     He 
was  intended  for  the  army  ;  but  his 
own   inclinations    were    complied 
with,  and  they  led  him  to  the  church 
— ^in  which  he  appeared  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  aroi- 
deacon  of  St.  David's.     He  was  at 
one  time  so  desirous  of  the  mitre 
of  this  see,  that  he  refused  an  in- 
stallation into  several  other  bishop-  ' 
rics  that  he  might  he  disengaged 
on  the  first  vacancy :  one  or  two 
vacancies  occurred,  howeyer,  bat 
the   more   powerful   influence  of 
rival  church -men  rendered  him  un- 
.  successful.     In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  it  was  voluntarily  offered 
him^  but  he  had  then  retired  from 
the  world,  and   did    not    choose 
to  accept  it.     When  Henry  IL 
had  uken    the    cross,    and    was 
preparing  for   Palestine,  Baldwin 
archbishop   of    Canterbury,   and 
archdeacon  Girald,  entered  into  the 
same  view,  and  were  sent  in  HOT 
to  raise  recruits  by  preaching  up 
the  crusade  through  uie  country  of 
Wales.     Their  success  was  very 
considerable; 
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considerable;  and  it  i^'as  on  this 
occasion  that  our  Cambrian  com- 
posed the  valuable  itinerary  which 
Stir  Richard  Hoare,  has  now  trans- 
lated. It  gives  a  very  regular  ani 
detailed  account  of  the  progress 
and  events  of  every  day— a  nunute 
delineation  of  the  country  as  the 
venerable  ecclesiastic  travelled 
through  it»  and  a  strong  and  strik- 
ing picture  of  die  customs  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Girald, 
however,  notwithstanding  his  suc- 
cess, did  not  chpose  to  kaJ  his  con« 
verts  to  the  Holy  Land:  both 
himself  and  the  archbishop  found 
means,  in  consequence,  to  evade 
the  vow  they  had  taken,  and  deputed 
tlieir  benediction  alone,  instead  of 
vouchsafingtheirpersonal  presence, 
to  accompany  the  volunteers  they 
had  sosanctimoniously enlisted.  He 
afterwardsyv  pri«r  to  his  seclusion 
from  the  world,  attended  Henry 
II.  to  France,  in  the  expedition  in 
which  diat  monarch  and  most  of 
his  retinue  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
dysentery;  and  was  honoured  by 
Richard  Lion-heart,  when  the  lat- 
ter departed  for  Palestine,  with  the 
high  post  of  coadjutor  to  William 
de  Long  Champ  bishop  of  Ely,  in 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom.  He 
died  at  St.  David's,  ^^d  74,  in 
the  year  1320,  and  was  burled  in 
the  cathedral  church.  His  charac- 
ter is  thus  ablv  given  by  his-  bio- 
grapher 2  "  Noble  in  his  birth,  and 
comely  in  his  person ;  mild .  in  his 
manners,  and  a^ble  in  his  con- 
versation ;  zealous,  active  and  un- 
daunted in  maintaining  the  rights 
and  dignities  of  his  church ;  moral 
in  his  eharacter,  and  orthodox  in 
his  principles ;  charitable  and  dis- 
interested, though  ambitious;  learn- 
ed, though  superstitious — sucb  wat 
Giraldus,  And  in  whatever  point 
of  view  we  examine  the  character 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  whether 


as  a  scholar,  a  ^t^iot,  or  ^  diving 
we  may  justly  consider  him  as  oni^ 
of  the  brightest  luminaries  that 
adorned  the  annals  of  the  twelfth 
century."  To  this  elegant  and 
entertaining  biography  sir  Richard 
has  added '  another  prolegomena! 
article,  before  he  introduces  hU 
Translation,  which  be  calls  an  In- 
troduction to  the  History  of  Wales^ 
from  the  Invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  down  to  1118 ;  at  whidb 
period  Girald  prosecuted  his  jourr 
ney.  It  i^  rather  paleosophic  thaii 
historic,  but  abounds  with  much 
instructive  and  interesting  matter* 
The  itinerary  that  follows  is,^as  we 
have  already  observed,  one  of  the 
^ost  valuable  records  of  die  t^^lfth 
century  that  has  descended  to  ust 
and  the  continuity  and  precision  of 
the  original  are  well  ]H-eserved  in 
the  version.  The  whole  work  is 
beautifully  printed^  and  highly 
ornamented  with  archcolpgicid 
engravings  and  scenes,  selected 
from  the  course  of  the  crusaders. 
We  have  already  extracted  various 
papers  from  it. 

The  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson and  of  sir  Henry  Slingsbf 
we  have  already  arranged  in, 
another  department,  to  which 
they  more  accurately  belong,  \fk 
consequence  of  tlieir  intimate  union 
with  the  general  history  of  the 
times  to  which  they  relate.  The 
reader  will  find' them  duly  noticed 
and  appreciated  in  our  diird  chapter. 

"  The  Life  and  literary  Works  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti:  by 
R.  Duppa."  4to.  This  is  a  very 
elegant,  entertaining,and  instructive 
work.  The  liFe  is  drawn  up  from 
the  Italian  biographersCondiyi  an4 
Vasari :  but  Mr.  Duppa  hj^s  ad- 
ded, from  other  au;)ioi*i ties,  a  vari- 
ety of  incidents  which  had  escaped 
the  recollection  or  notice  of  bodi. 
He  has  also  highly  enriched  his 
volume 
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Toliime  Jby  fac-similes  of  this  ex- 
^jnisite  artist's  autograph  and  a 
multiplicity  of  outlines  of  his  best 
compositions.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  deseeded  by  remote 
antiquity  from  tliefemous  Countess 
Matilda,  and  had,  consequently, 
imperial  blood  flowing  in  his  veins. 
Hb  father  was  podssta  or  goyernor 
©f  Chriesi  and  Caprera,  the  former 
of  which  was  at  tliat  time  the  capital 
^f  Porsenna*  It  was  in  the  latter 
city  he  was  bom,  in  March  lA/jA^ — 
and  by  being  entrusted  to  a  nurse 
who  was  both  the  daughter  and 
wife  of  a  stone-  mason,  and  having 
a  chisel  for  his  daily  plaything,  his 
future-  destiny  was  thus  stamped, 
as  it  were,  by  accident;  for  he 
would  be  an  artist,  m  spite  of  all 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
who  wished  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  some  literary  profession.  His  fa- 
ther at  length  yielded  to  his  inclina- 
tions :  Domenico  was  his  master— 
XiCrenzo  do  Medici  was  his  first 
patron,  m  whose  palace  at  Florence 
he  had  apartments  appropriated  to 
him,  and  all  the  popes  from  Julius 
II.  to  Pius  IV.  were  his  patrons  in 
succession.  Yet  several  of  them 
.were  patrons  rather  than  friends, 
and  availed  themselves  of  his 
genius,  while nhey  occasionally  de- 

fiaded  the  man.  Hence,  whenever 
e  could  steal  away  from  Rome  he 
was  happy  to-  do  so — he  was  often 
brought  back  by  force,  and  once 
bad  flioughts  of  leaving  Italy  en- 
tirely, andof  entrusting  himself  to 
the  protection  of  the  Grand  Sultan. 
•  In  toe  last  struggle  of  Florence  for 
lier  freedom  against  tlie  tyranny  of 
the  Medici,  KlicHel  Angelo  was 
appointed  military  architect  and 
master  of  the  ordnance;  and  his 
tactics,  like  those  of  Archimedes 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  suc- 
ceeded against  every  thing  but  in- 
ternal treachery,  to  which  a{  length 


tlie  republic  fell  a  prey.  He  died 
at  Home  Feb.  17,  15(>3,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-nine,  and 
his  interment  was  celebrated  by  a 
public  processi6n. 

"The  military,  historical,  and 
political  Memoirs  of  the  Count  dc 
Hordt,  a  Swedish  Nobleman,  and 
Lieutenant  ^ri  the  Service  oiF  his 
Maiesty  the  King  of  Prussia  rjnevised 
by  M.  BoreUy^  Late  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
Berlin,  &c.  2  vt)ls.  I2mo.'*  This 
work  m  the  original  is  highly  inter- 
esting and  attractive  ;-r-lmt  the 
wretchedness  of  the  English  ver- 
sion before  us  has  prevented  tt^ 
from  all  possibility  of  selecting 
those  passages  from  it,  and  intro- 
ducing them  in  another  department 
of  our  miscellany>  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  taken  a  pleasure  ia 
doing.  It  becomes  as  on  this  ac- 
count to  draw  up  a  very  brief  sketch 
(for  our  limits  wiU  not  allow  as  to 
proceed  further,)  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. The  father  of  Count  de 
Hordt  was  a  Swede  of  fUustrious 
rank,  who  had  abjured  his  native 
land  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny 
of  Charles  XI.  and  had  iied  to 
France.  He  was  recalled  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  XII.  entered 
under  him  into  the  military  service 
of  his  country,  and  accompanied 
his  sovereign  in  all  his  campaigns 
till  his  return  from  Turkey.  ITie 
hero  of  the  narrative  b'efore  ^z  ..-as 
at  this  time  a  youth*  To  give  him 
a  practical  lesson  of  subordination,, 
his  father  compelled  him  to  enter 
as  a  private  in  the  Swedish  foot 
guards  :  and  his  own  merit  entitled 
nim  in  due  time  to  a  commission  in 
a  provincial  regiment,  whidi  be 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
with  a  pride  and  pleasure  seldom 
experienced  in  subsequent  life.  In 
this'capacity  lie  served  against  the 
Russians  in  the  campaign  of  174-h 
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and  shortly  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  by  the  disgraceful  ca- 
pitulation that  closed  it,  he  entered 
as  a  volunteer  into  the  service  of 
the  allies  against  the  French  under 
the  prince  of  Waldeck.     Here  he 
discovered  as.  much  prowess  and 
acquired  as  much  fame  as  would 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  most  soldiers, 
and  in  conjunction  with  fame  an 
almost  eqnal  proportion  of  rank. 
It    was    nevertheless,    upon    the 
whole,  a  degrading  war  for  the 
confederates,    and  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix4a-Chapellt>,  in 
174<8.     In    the    dispute    between 
Frederick  I.  the  husband  of  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  sist^  of  Charles  XII. 
and  the  Swedish  states,  De  Hordt 
took  an  active  part  with  his  sove^ 
.  Tcign,  and  upon  tlie  failure  of  the 
conspiracy  which  %vas  to  have  re- 
stored the  Swedish  crown  to  its  ac- 
customed influence,  he  was  follow- 
ed from  court  to  court  till  he  at 
leni^th  found  a  secure  asylum  in 
Switzerland  under  the  protection 
of  Voltaire.     DeHordr,  however, 
was  not  formed  for  inactivity,  and 
rather  than  not  fight  atsall  he  would 
fight  against  his  best  friends  and 
his  own   country.     Frederick    of* 
Prussia  was  at  this  time  at  war  with 
both  J  for  the  seven  years'  war  was 
jusL  -  commenced  against  Sweden 
and  Russia  as  well  as  Austria ;  and 
De  Hordt  accepted  at  his  hands  the 
i:ommand  of  a  regiment  of  two 
battalions.     The  king  admired  his 
intrepidity,  and  reposed  his  utmost 
confidence  in  him:  he  fought  in 
the  arduous  struggle  with  alternate 
success,  till  at  length  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Russians,  and,  in 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  empress,  was 
condemned  to  close  confinement  in 
a  narrow  prison  in  the  centre  of 
the  citadel  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.    In  this  melancholy  situa- 


tion he  coutinued  for  upwards  of 
two  years :  but  at  length,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  strong  measures  of 
retaliation  on  tlie  part  of  Frederick, 
he  was  released.  Just  at  this  period 
the  empress  Elizabeth  died:  and 
the  accession  of  Peter  III.  who 
was  hi  the  warmest  degree  attach, 
ed  to  the  Prussian  monarch,  en-  % 
abled  De  Hordt  to  return  to  Prussia 
with  every  facility.  On  the  close 
of  the  war,  which  speedil  y  followed, 
he  statedly  resided  at  Berlin,  ex* 
cepting  that,  in  conjunction  with 
prince  Henry,  he  once  or  twice 
made  a  tour  to  Sweden,  and  after* 
wards  to  St.  Petersburgh :  during  his 
residence  at  which  last  court  he  was 
privy  to  the  first  proposal  berweea 
Catliarine  II,  and  prince  Henry, for' 
the  infamous,  partition  of  Poland. 
On  his  return  to  Berlin  the  tking 
conferred  on  the  count  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant-general  of  his  army,  and 
appointed  him  governor  of  Spen* 
dau.  On  a  second  marriage  he  re- 
tired with  his  bride  to  a  rich  manor 
in  Saxony, which  she  inherited  from 
a  relation :  here  he  devoted  ^him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
quietude  and  domestic  comfort* 
He  died  a  few  years  ago,  -and  his 
wife  survived  him  but  a  short  time ; 
an  information,  however  we  are 
obliged  to  supply — for  his  translator 
makes  no  mention  of  the  decease 
of  either  of  them. 

"  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega 
Carpio:  by  Henry  Richard  lord 
Hftllarid."  This  is  an  admirably- 
arranged  and  well  written  book, 
and  does  credit  to  the  noble  author's 
study  of  true  Castilian.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  as  to  enlarge  on  its 
merit,  as  we  have  copied  from  it  ' 
in  two  anterior  departments  of  the 
present  volume.  We  will  only 
therefore  add,  that  the  matter  ts 
interestingi  the  style  chaste  and 
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easy*  the  metrical  versions  that 
are  occasionally  given  correct  and 
Bpiritcdy  and  tlie  whole  so  agree- 
ably executed,  as  to  induce  us  to 
hope  that  his  lordship  will  not 
bere  close  his  public  researches 
into  the  literature  of  Spnin. 

Mr*  Wool's  **  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  the  late  Joseph  Warton, 
J>.  I>.*'  have  at  hn^tb  rendered  thiit 
jastice  to  an  excellent  man,-  and 
an  elegant  scholar,  to  which  he  has 
been  long  entitled.  There  is  a 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  style  in 
these  memoirs  w  hich  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  **  cool  seques- 
tered life"  of  the  celebnited  scho- 
liast to  whom  they  relate.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  Mr.  Wool's 
fHYwer  to  Iiuvc  ^ven  us  mere,  and 
more  we  should  have  wi.shed  for, 
if  it  would  not  have  interfered  with 
the  sanctity  i>f  the  domestic  e^critoir ; 
vrbicht  in  other  instances,  has  of 
late  been  pcsiliumously  plundered 
in  a  most  outrageous  and  sacrile- 
gious manner; 

The  «Accountof  theLifeand 
Writings  of  James  Beattie,  L.  L. 
D.  ^c.  by  sir  William  Forbes, 
bart.'*  is  the  work  of  a  biographer 
now,  alas^l  no  more:  the  memoirist 
having,  within  a  few  moutlis,  fol- 
lowed the  subject  of  his  memoirs 
to  the  grave*  /The  life  of  Dr. 
Beattie,  like  that  of  Dr.  Warton, 
was  but  little  variegated  by  strong 
and  characteristic  incidents.  Beattie 
bad  great  talents,  and^from  a  hap- 
py combination  of  circumstances, 
lUiJl  greater  reputation.  His  chief 
•  iwoiks,.and  in  truth  the  only  ones 
tliat  have  a  chance  of  perpetuity, 
arc  his  Essay  on  Truth,  and  hisMin- 
^trel— b'.)ih  exquisite  in  their  kind, 
but  the  latter  unEnished.  His  pro- 
fesvorship  at  Aberdeen  scarcely  af^ 
folded  him  thecomiorts  of  life  that 
be  required-^certainly  not  those 
to  which  his  abilities  entitled  him« 
Vatious  'themes  were  devised  to 


meliorate  his  fortune — a  pension 
was    proposed — a    West     Indian 
sinecure,  and  lastly  an  excha.t^e 
from   the  meagre  support  of  tlie 
kirk  to  some  ample  provision  in 
the   English  church.      An  admi- 
rable letter  from  the  late  archbisliop 
\  of  York    (alas !   while   correcting 
the  press  we  can  no  longer,  with 
propriety,    add    latt)  seems,  first 
of  ,all,    to    have     decided    him 
in  a  rejection  of  this   last    pro- 
posal :  and   it  was  finally    settled 
for  him,    and   most    wisely    set- 
tled, that  his  best  plan  ^oiild  be 
to  accept  of  a  pension.     His  ma- 
jesty acceded  to  the  request  with  a 
promptitude  and  grace  that  give 
dienity  even  to  monarchs,  and  Du 
Beattie  was  condescendingly  allow- 
ed a  pension  of  200/.  per  amium. 
He  was  born  Oct.  25,  1735,  and 
died  in  August  1803,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  The  work  before  us  is  chiefly 
epistolary,    the    interstices    being 
filled  up  with  narrative.  The  letters 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  criti- 
cal  character,  -and    display    Dr. 
Beattie's  accustonied  reading,tast?, 
and  liberality:  the  naiTative  is  plain 
and  unornaraented,  t>earing  in  every 
line  the  stamp  of  rigid  truth,  and 
ambitious  of  nothing  further. 

Dr.  Fenwick's  *«  Sketch  of  the 
professional  Life  and  Character  of 
Dr.  Claik"  has  enabled  us  to  ex- 
tract from  it  a  page  or  two  of  his 
general  history,  characterising  his 
usual  habits  and  benevolent  turn  of 
mind ;  his  unremitting  activiryand 
steady  pursuit  of  the  best  interests 
of  society.  Beyond  this  we  have 
nothing  to  add,  for  we  cannot 
praise  tnc  style  in  wiiich  this  sketch 
is  written.  Mr.  Raymond's  *•  Life 
of  Thomas  Dermody"'  is  a  much 
better  performance  in  point  of 
authorship,  and,  (notwithstanding 
the  incoirigible  attachment  to  low 
and  criminal  pursuits  which  is  here- 
in evinced,)  the  extraordinary 
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incidents  and    su»lden   trsmsitions 
with  which  the  work  is  intersper-ed, 
the    brigfht  blaze   of  tajents  with 
whicli   almost   every  page  comis- 
cuccs,  even  the  frequent  sigh  which 
it   is  impossible  to   suppress  over 
elevated   genius  thus  enslaved  to 
vice  and  misery,  render  it  pecnli- 
atly   interesiing    and    impressive. 
Of  lord  Nelson  we  have  already 
•  given  as  large   an  account  of  liis 
life   as  we  could  well   devote  to 
him,  and  also  from  a  biographer 
who  has  since,  like  himself,  entered 
the  mansions  of  the  tomb,  although 
by  no  means  an  account  ade  [nate 
to   his  transcendant   abiliiio';,  and 
the   almost  unrivalled  svr vices  he 
has  performed  for  his  country.  We 
have  only,  therefore,  now  to  add, 
that  a  biograptfy  of  his  lordship, 
more   autheritic  thaa  any  one  that 
has    hitherto    appeared,     because 
more  immediately  published  under 
the   sanction   of    nis  noble    rell- 
tives,  has .  since  been    otFered  to 
the  public  from  the  pen  of  iVIr. 
Harrison,   in  two  volumes   8vo., 
from  which  we   certainly   should 
have  extracted  a  few  pjiges  were 
it  not  that  we  should  hereby  only 
repeat  much  of  what  we  have  pre- 
sented to  our  readers  already.  The 
work  before  us  is  written  in  aglow- 
ing  style,  perhaps  too  glowing  for 
common    occasions,     'i^his,    how- 
ever,  on  such  a  subject  we  can 
abundantly  pardon  :  but  we  ciinnot 
so  completely  or  so  readily  pardon 
the  ungenerous  attempt,  with  which 
it   is  too  replete,  to  stigmatize  a 
female  character  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  his  lord«ihip  in.  point  of 
legal  ties,  who  still  trii^mphs  over 
the  breath  of  calumny,  and  is  de- 
serving of  a  better  fate,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of   raising  on  her 
rains,  'could   it  be  accomplished, 
the  public  favour  in  behalf  of  a 
rival  whose  name  had  been  far  bet- 


ter buried,  in  eternal  oUivipn. 
Mr.  Blagdon's  *«  Memoirs  of  the 
late  George  Morlaad,"  are  entitled 
to  little  notice  on  the  score  of  lite- 
rary merit :  on  account  of  the 
public  character  of  the  subject  of 
them,  we  have  assigned  .a  few 
pages  to  them  in  our  Biographical 
Anecdotes. 

Mr.  Moore's  "  Lives  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni  and  the  Duke  of  Riperda" 
give  us  a  successive  history  of  two 
of  the  most  pliant  ministers  of  state-  ^ 
and  greatest  hypocrites,  in  regard 
to  rcUijious  professions,  that  ever 
existed*     The  first,  by  a  system  of 
the  grossest   and  nfiost  egregious 
adulation,  r;used  himself  from  the 
humble  station  of  a  gardener's  son 
to  that  of  a   cardinal  and  prime 
minister  of  Spain*     He  was  the 
pander  to  every  vice  6f  tliose  who 
employed  him,  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  but  never  dis- 
owned  tlie    rojig^.on  of  his  for^ 
fathers.     Riperda,  on  the  contrary^ 
who  was  born  (T  catholic  in  I680» 
in  the  Dutch  province  of  Gron- 
ingen,  and  continued  in  that  per- 
suasion till  he  had  the  chance  of 
marrying  a  protc^nt  heit^ss,  ex- 
changed churches  about  the  year 
1710:  but  having  received  offers 
of   high  dignity  and  emolument 
from  the  court  of  Maclrid  a  few 
years  after^vards  he  repaired  thith« 
er,  and  once  more,  in  compliance 
with  the  established  religion  of  his 
new  country,  embraced  the  catholic 
fiiith.     He  rose  in  reputation,  and 
on  Alberoni's  disgrace  succeeded     • 
him  as  prime   minister.     He  too 
was  digrace  J  in  his  turn,  and  order- 
ed, in   17^6,  into  coafinemcnt  in 
the  castle  of  Segovia.    .From  this 
castle  h<}  escaped*— fled  to  Great* 
Britain,  and  endeavourd^  to^ellta  * 
the  English  minister  his  coniiden*  • 
tial   knowledge   of  ilie  politics  rtf* 
the    Spanish  court,     la '1731    he 
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went  to  Holland,  engaged  with  an 
agent  of  the  emperor  of  Barbary, 
went  with  him  to  Mequinez,  turned 
Mahoromedan,  and  rose  to  the  of- 
fice of  Effendi.  He  at  length  re- 
y  tiredy'  on  his  private  fortune,  to 
Tetuan,  where  he  died,  in  some 
degrceinsane,  tn  1737.  The  bio- 
graphy is  extracted  from  ,doca- 
ments  of  sufficient  authority,  and 
written  with  plainness  and  per- 
^icuity. 

Mr.  Hayley  has  at  length,  we 
telieve,  finished  his  Life  of  Mr. 
Cowper,  by  a  thin  quarto  volume 
of  «  Supplementary  Pages.**  The 
letters  they  contain  nave  b»en 
gathered  together  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  three  prior  volumes, 
and  are  chiefly  addressed  to  lady 
Hesketh,  Mr.  Bagot,  and  Mr.  Rose 
—Mr.  Rose!  tiie  youthful,  ^he 
elegant,  the  beloved  friend  of  Cow- 
jier !  and  who  now  stands  as  much 
in  need  of  a  biographer  as  Cowper 
himself.  To  the  ^iter  of  this 
article  he '  was  knovm, — and  to 
whom  was  he  known,  that  did 
not,  like  Cowper,  esteem  and  love 
him  ? 

Mr.  Young's  "  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Crouch"  make  us  lament  that  a 
woman  capable  of  filling  so  afiec-^ 
tionately  die  offices  of  daughter, 
sister,  and  patroness  to  her  sister's 
children,  should  have  been  so  easily, 
or  rather  should  have  been  at  all 
seduced,  from  the  duties  of  a  v,ife^ 
however  unfortunate  in  her  matri- 
monial connexion.  Yet  her  temp- 
tations were  strong,  as  her  attrac- 
tions were  many !  Her  life  is  ill 
written,  but  its  perusal  may  do 
good. 

Mrs.  Grant's  «  Letters  from  the 
Mountains*'  are  of  a  mixed  charac* 
ter  ;  they  are  in  some  respects  bio- 
graphic, and  in  others  descriptive, 
but  in  bodi  they  are  highly  enter- 
taimng.  Those  who  are  desiroys 
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of  learning  the  happy  ar  tof  strag* 
.  E^^K  against  misfortunes  instei^d  of 
yieldine  to  them,  and  of  struggling 
tnomphantly — those  who  are  en- 
chanted with  thewildestiMCtoresque- 
ness  of  nature,  with  fantastic 
groups  of  blue  aerial  rocks  and 
mountains — rapid  streams«--preci- 
pita{e  and  thundering  waterfaUs— 
woods  so  intricate  that  the  deer  can 
scarcely  find  its  way  tlmmgh  thefli 
— ^and  glens  so  deep  and  overhimg 
that  the  sun  can  never  pierce  them 
— may  here  have  an  abundant  treat 
in  facts  and  scenery  painted  fram 
the  life. 

From  the  wild    landscapes    of 
nature  we  are  led  to  the  polished 
landscapes  of   art:    and  in    Mr. 
Repton's  "Enquiry  into  the  Changes 
of  Taste  in  Landscape^gardenine" 
observe  a  very  able  defence  of  tSe 
system  which  was  first  successfully 
cultivated  in  this  country  by  the 
celebrated  Brown,   but  which  of 
late  has  been  opposed  by  several 
professional  writers  of  considerable 
eminence,  and  especially  by  M.  M. 
Price  and   Knight.     Mr.  Repton, 
in  the  work  before  us,  admits  in  a 
considerable    degree    the     errors 
which  are  pointedout  in  this  system, 
as  it  has  been  of  late  pursued,  but 
contends  that  such  errors  are  not 
chargeable  to  the  inventor  or  first 
promoter  of  the  system,  but  merely 
to  his  successors,  who,  in  such  in- 
stances, have   deviated  from   the 
taste  and  principle  of  their  master. 
Mr.  Loudon  his  furnished  us  with 
two  quarto  volumes  upon  the  same 
subject,  but  pursued  to  a  greater 
extent ;  jcomprisin^  ^'A  iRvadse 
on  formmg,  improvmg  and  manag- 
ing Country  Residences,  so  as  to 
combine  Architectural  Htness  wittf 
PfcturesqueEffisct,  according  to  the 
Extent,  Character,  or  Style  of  Situ- 
ations, and  the  Rank,  Fortune  an4 
Expenditure  of  the  Proprietofsfrom 
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theCottage  to  the  Pklace ;  illustrat- 
ed by  Descriptions."  ^  Uiader  the 
same  head,  but  with  a  very  limited 
approbation,  we  have  to  rank  Mr. 
Gifiard's  "  Designs  for  elegant  Cot- 
tages and  small  Villas  calculated  for 
the  Comfort  and  Convenience  of 
Persons  of  moderate  and  of  ample 
Fortune ;"  in  the  course  of  which 
the  diflPerent  orders  of  architecture 
are  often  huddled  togedier  in  the 
ZRost  unclassical  and  heterogeneous 
manner :  and  Mr.  Randle's  "  Col- 
lection of  Architectural  Designs  for 
Mansions,  Casinos,  Villas,  Lodges* 
and  Cottages"  possessing  the  same 
distorted  aim  at  producing  pictu- 
resque eflfect  by  the  same  incongru- 
ous intermixture  of  styles  that  are 
essentially  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  hence  transferring  to 
landscape  scenery  the  humano  MpUi 
C£roicem  equtnanu 

Mn  Britton's  "  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain" 
have  been  persevered  in  to  part  VI. 
inclusively,  and  continue  to  evince 
pfX>ofs  of  their  earliest  spirit  and 
excellence.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  in 
six  successive  "  Essays  on  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Expression  in  Painting," 
has  made  a  valuable  present  not  to 
die  painter  only,  but  to  all  who 
are  fond  of  painting,  or  are  am- 
bitious of  distinguishing  the  op- 
posite extremes  of  flatness  and 
caricature  from  the  real  phaeno- 
mena  of  movement,  gesture,  and 
passion.  Mr.  Prince  Hoare  ha^ 
shewn  some  taste  and  much  cntbq- 
siasm  in  his  ^<  Inquiry  into  tlie  requi- 
site Cultivation  and  present  State 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  England:" 
his  inquiry,  indeed,  is  not  confined 
either  to  England  or  to  the  ^^pment 
state  of  th(^  arts  of  design ;"  it 
might  liave  been  more  for  his  credit, 
perhaps,  if  it  had  been  :  for  in  his 
numcious  ducoastings  into  remote 
times  and  foreign  countries,,  he  has 


tvan^ered  rather  than  tfa'DsUed-^ 
has  been  too  frequently  the  spore 
of  false  guides,  and  been  conduct- 
ed to  stray  paths  and  barren 
quarters.  We  cannot  close  ;bis  > 
brief  sketch  of  the  productions  of 
the  year,  in  regard  to  tlie  fine  arts» 
without  noticmg  Dr.  Callcott's  ' 
¥  Musical  Grammar,"  which,  in  the 
small  and  convenient  size  of  a  duo- 
decimo, contains  au  accurate  ar- 
rangement of  the  principles  c£ 
modern  music,  together  with  the  / 
simplest  and  easiest  method  that 
has  yet  been  exhibited  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  them.  It  is  classi- 
cally divided  into  the  four  parts 
of  rotation,  melody,  harmony  and 
rhythm. 

We  advance  to  the  cla«s  of  phi- 
lology. Mr.  Salmon,  author  of 
Stemmata  Latinitatis,  has  pub- 
lished, in  a  thin  octavo,  the  first 
book  of  his  "  Archai ;  or  the  Even- 
ings of  Scadiill."  The  plan  is 
entirely  taken  from  the  Epea  Pte- 
roenta ;  even  the  dialogue  form  is 
preserved,  and  something  of  the 
same  archness  attempted.  We 
cannot  praise  the  undertaking :  tlie 
pjMallelisms  are  for  the  most  part 
hunted  through  French  and  Latin, 
instead  of  through  the  Gothic 
lar^uaees.  Had  our  author  imi- 
tated Mr.Tooke  ip  this  last  respect, 
hcjnight,  indeed,  have  contribut- 
ed some  benefit  to  bis  native 
tongue. 

From  Dr.  Dawson  we  have  re- 
ceived both  the  "  Prolepsis"  of  his 
Philologia  Anglicana,  arid  the 
first  number  of  tlie  "Philologia 
Anglicana"  itself.  We  have  alio 
received  from  Mr.  Leslie  a  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  Synonymous  Words 
and  Technical  Terms  in  the  Engl- 
ish language."  The  first  is  de- 
signed both  as  an  improvement  and 
cgmmentary  upon  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary,  In  tlie  titular  explanation 

ot 
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of  the  afethor  himself  UMsTff'tepded  -''conSnedafmmt  ercltlsivdyti^iJio^ 
as**  a  philological  and  s'ynonfmicfal  of'cOTrftnon  colloqutai  use,  ojtd 
dictionar7cfthe]^glishhingi]^g«$  If  hen  ex'plaiiwd  by  remote^' y«c<>n- 
in  which  the  ward's  are  deduced  '4kiy  ch^XetCf  or  techni«fl  lernis 
from  4i^  oripnalsf  thefr    sense  *  aloffe  t*^^  tlW>ngh  the  author  lAd 


i!efinied»  and  the  same '  illustrated 
and  supported  hy  propw-^JrampIes 
And  notes,  •  crtticar  and  expkna- 
tdrj/*  '  The*  attwrtptin*  imprby^- 
nent  tipon'Jh'hfison  eMrtiMs  m  dm 
omilssidn  6f  Cre^t:  and  JLatki  Vrofds 
'tf  Very  fatte  «rtrewyrence,  in  ttcw  ei- 
^mplifieadbasof -such  ai  are  defe^- 
tT««ly  e/poiinded>  and  in  an  intro- 
^ticm  of  teitn? chat-had  eseaped 
the  le3ti<rt>jn»aphef*s  attention/*  AU 
^ii  i^  -w«iV  t  but  the  <<  ^.W,  trifical 
anfl-  'tjffafna^**^  zt^  itttolembly 
iofig  and  -tedious,  and  occupy  by 
fxr  tN9  Itti^e  a  proponiot!  of  the 
genefil  work.  '♦  The  author  has  an 
'odd  ooiV6eptidn  that,nrictlyspeait- 
iiigf  no  'langnage  hnsr*  any- ^ch 
thing  as  synonyms,  Aough'it? m»y 
tiave  terras'  that-  are  synoAynioiiS, 
that  isi  approaching  to  the  tontuf e 
of  synonyms, burretaiitittga sha^ 
of  difFerencfrfroiH  each  other.  The 
Forrest  fsfatatfon  we  can  adxante 
is  a:  Inference  to  Mn  Leslie's  **  iiic- 
tionary  of  S^'nonyWious^  Words/' 
aft  thijifnoJUBnl'befopeius/J^  lit'  ef- 
iieotyi^binifpossfblothat  a  langiiii^ 
dbchredriaristheEngli&ift,  fvO<n»li 

.^fvtie^y  of  idtflfe)pet>c  tongues^ '«ind 
diffnent  xiialect»«— from  a.Greek,' 
Latin  and   Celcicy    asvn^il  as  ti 

.Gothic  stoik-*-^ould  not'hadre 
many  tenni  drawn  irom  «onio.or 

!all-<^  these  radical  sources  to  os- 

tpress.'the  very  same  object,  or  th^ 
Tcry  same  idea  of  such  object  |  and 
coBsoqutntly  itt  is  itnpossiTUe  d!rat 

^Qcb  1^  languiige  should. not  hanx 
not  onljT  a*i'ew  scattered  synanyras, 

"but  a  great  taultitude  of  t^om. 
We*  canxiotr  however,  prkise  ihe 
intentioii  of  •  Mr- Ific^fiie's  Synony- 
av)us  Diedonary  altogether,  which 

*io  iu  alphabetic  list  of  words   is 
4 


)tist  hnpofted  from  across  die  Ir^ 
chattnel  A  nijw  method  a/T-fUusira- 
tim^  that  ar?bgated  to  Itself  the 
'poWer  oP  darkening  what  i§  elear 
•^nfd  Ti^bli^y  tnstkd  Of'^-toflt^g 
cleitr  and  visile  wfiat  is'da*."  To 
b6ih  these  atteihpts,  hft^T«r,'T)r. 
Dawson^s-  as  ti^ll  as  Mn'L.esli€% 
we  object  that  the  autliors  seem  far 
more  expett  in  Gr^k'  and  JLatin 
etymologies  *  than '  in  C^Me  or 
Gothic*  Thtf  is  t!he  grand  o^l  In 
Johif^on^  cHcttonary:  and  ^  yet 
remains  to  be  remedied^  •  "Hie 
^hoU  tf^  'the  c&wstfuti'tok  of  the  Hn« 
glish  langUAgeiand'byfAv  ihegrtgfir 
pttrt  rf  it9  ^TCaMary  is  of  the  troe 
Gothic  order  ^  and  unless  it  l^ico- 
grapher  be'wfellrvei^sed.hf'thcGtt'-* 
inan»  Danish,  Srtid  Runhi  diiiltfoBy 
m*  the  CimbrtcStAdGaetio^asweKKs 
in  the  GveeiQ  :md^  JUatm^'bo  iMMt 
neceesffrily^  pn^e  bat*  a'  oeryUm- 
perfect  atiMJ»0MF*  ^d  lAterfmtcr* 
and  t>f  •  ctSnseqtitfnrt'  'tet  v«ry 
ill  *  qwili&ed:   for^ihls    uodertat-  . 

St)tne  siKh  feason'mg'  seecw  to 
teVebL^eA  Ml  by^  another  fAAolo- 

gst  tfi  th^^yeaiP  bofbrc  msr  Mr*  €U 
yer,  of  Eiteter*;  andhtace  in  .an 
octavo*  vt)hln1e/ which  M  emiiitts 
■^*A  Reetoration  of  die  Anmit 
•Modet^f  bestowing  Maaies,ViJife 
(hai$  btfnish^  Greek  and  I.at«n4inm 
our  patro^ymtc  ycalAPlary  b^^oac 
isw6eping>  pl<oscr»pll0n.*r  Mow  this 
is  to  niiv  into  tbe  other  eKtycatf*. 
IndeDendMtly^of  which,  iie  ^ 
'banisiied>vtfa(fr  ciifMnoal  .dedeBts^ 
Tici  itt-^iirAiir.  of  T'diMBt^griF'iche 
Goths,  of  :4>atch»  i^taWVIJ^ved. 
i$h;*Anglo*^)ajra^riHa  •b^if^afoif 
of  the  Cini»brtc  and  fhe^.-^biiic 
alone.      Much,   we.  acknowWge, 

is 
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Ureierable  to  this  latter  source,  bat 
4ittle  in  comparison  with  what  is 
the  true  and  iMnttinate  progeny  of 
the  former.  He  who  limits  iNm* 
self  to  a  Celtic  origin,  will  be  al* 
most  a*  much  ia  uie  dark  as  be 
^o  attempts  to  irtolve  every^ 
thtng  into  Greek  or  Latin.  The 
Cimfaric  and  Gaelic>  or.  Welsh  and 
Erse,  bare  added  a  few  tributary 
streans,  but  the  dtoef  sopoly  of 
oar  etjrnions  must  be  sov^nt  for 
idone  m  the  great  Gothic  foon- 
tain. 

Dr.  Steoart  has  oflSered  m  tv^ 
elegant  qnaito  Tolames,  which  he 
entitles  **  The  Works  of  SaUust ;  to 
-vdiich  are  prefixed  two  Essays  on 
the  Life,  llifierary  Character  and 
Writings  of  the  Historian :  with 
Notes  nistotical,  biographical  and 
critical/*  The  essays  and  notes 
jConstitttte  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  work :  they  are  the  result  of 
much  attention  to  Roman  Utera- 
ture ;  and,  though  considerably  too 
diffttse>are  instructiTe,  entertaining, 
and  accurate.  In  his  version  Nir. 
Murphy  is  our  translator's  mod^l ; 
but  he  has  used  considerably  more' 
fi«^om  with  his  author  than  ever 
Mr.  Murphy  allowed  himself,  aU 
though  the  latter  ca^t  aside  his 
tHunmels  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
concession.  In  Dr.  Steuart  we 
have  no  defiibiency  of  spirit  or  ele« 
ganee,  but  it  ts  not  tne  ^trit  or 
elegance  of  Sallust :  we  have  often 
traced  him  through  whole  para* 
gmphs without  a  word  of  prototv^t 
and  have  occamonally  found  him 
exchanfftng  singles  or  his  author 
fo^siamesof  his  own*  Theopen- 
iag  page  in  the  translation  is  by  no 
means  so  UocnckNis  as  many  that  we 
could  point  out  t  but  the  reader  has 
no  need  fto  proceed  firdier  than  this 
pagetobecMmacedof  the  truth 
«f  otfse  observations* 
1806. 


Upon  the  whole,  we  have  little 
to  boast  of  in  the  departmenjt  of 
translations  of  the  ancient  Classics,  ' 
within  the  period  to  which  we  are^ 
limited,  independently  of  Dr.  Steu- 
ait's  version  of  Sallust:  yet  ^re 
must  except  an  octavo  volume  of 
«*  Translatiorw,  chiefly  from  thtf, 
Greek  Antho^ry  ;  wioi  Tales  and 
Miscellaneous' Poems,**  published 
anomymously,  but  exhibiting  ^reat 
taste  in  the  selection)  and  ment  in 
the  execution ;  and  a  verse  trans- 
lation of  "The  Satires  of  Persius, 
with  the  Latin  Text  and  Notes**' 
published  also  anonymously :  the 
text  corrected  from  Gasautxm ;  the 
notes  are  trulr  explanatory  and  in- 
structive, ana  the  versification,  if 
not  peculiarly  reiioed  and  musical, 
is  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  on* 
ginal;  animated,  indignant,  .and 
faithful  in  its  interpreution.  To 
these  we  nuiy  add  o^at.  Dr.  ReidN 
**  Analysis  of  Aristotle*s  Logic, 
with  Remarks^*'  which  has  hitherto 
been  only  known  as  an  appendix 
to  one  of  lord  Kaimes*s  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Man,  is  now  pub- 
Hshed,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  in 
a  separate  form.      •  ^ 

«•  TTie  Pkose  Worb  of  John 
Mtltoni^  with  a  Life  of  the  Au- 
thorv*'  have  been  careAiUy  repob- 
lished  by  a  synod  of  elegant  scholars, 
and  grace  the  year  in  the  form  of 
four  vdumcs  octavo.  Milton  is 
the  first  epic  poet  of  modem  ages, 
and  almost  the  first  of  every  age : 
and  if  not  theTSrst  prose  writer  of 
his  country,  there  aie  but  two  or 
tluce,  even  to  the  present  hour,  ' 
who  have  any  pretenskms  to  pre- 
cede him.  Tfie  republication,  in  a 
colleeied  and  regular  Ibnn,  ofl  the 
piodactions  of  siacfa  a  man,  is  a 
national  concern,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  be  patronised  according 
I7.  The  biogRiphy,lsrhich  is  mi- 
t?/^  nute 
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tjute  and  expressive,  is  ihe  produc- 
tion of  Dr.  Charles  Symmoiis  5 
who  is  also  one  of  the  most  copious 
annotutors  upon  the  general  work. 
The  tianslatOTb  of  his  Latin  piecrs 
sirt  Mr.  Robert  Fellows  and  Mr. 
Francis  Wran^liam,  v/ho  have 
equally  executed  their  task  with 
fidelity  and  spirit.  Mr.  W.  Gif- 
ford  has  translated  a  few  of  the 
poetical  quo':at!ons. 

«*The  Complete  Works  in  J^hilo- 
sopliy.  Politics  and  Morals,  of  the 
late  Dr,  Benjamin  Franklin,''  have 
also  for  the  first  time  been  collect- 
ed and  arranged.  They  occupy 
three  volumes  in  Octavo,  including 
an  account  of  his  early  life,  drawn 
Hp  from  memoirs  written  by  him- 
self, and  which  we  cannot  avoid 
wishin^:»  had  been  published  entire. 
The  extensive  celebrity  of  this 
moralist  and  statesman,  the  im- 
portance of  many  of  his  writings, 
and  the  deep  iiifluence  they  have 
exerted  over  the  American  re- 
public, justify  such  an  under- 
taking, and  will  ensure  it  suc- 
cess. 

The  region  of  domestic  poetry  has 
offered  us  but  little  within  the 
precincts  of  the  year;  and  that 
little  by  no  means  of  an  exalted 
character.  Not  a  single  e[>ic  or 
didactic  poem  of  any  kind,  and 
but  cna  dramatic  piece  that  has 
any  pretensions  to  a  poetic  charac 
ter,  we  mean  M-  Maurice's  «  Fall 
6(  the  Mogul,"  a  tragedy  founded 
on  an  interesting  portion  of  Indian 
history,  and  attempted  to  be  case 
on  the  Grecian  model.  The  whole, 
independently  of  this,  are  mere 
fugitive  and  evar.esccnt  pieces,  hi 
the  shape  of  ballads,  odes,  epistles. 
Occasional. traujhit ions,  tales  and 
epitc^nhs.  We  shall  cite  only  the 
titles  of  a  few,  and  from  these  the 
reader  may  form  hii  judgement 


of    the    general    nature    of  tht 

rest. 

**The  Birds  of  Scotland,  with 
other  Poems:  by  James  Grahanae," 
published,  we  suppose,  because  of 
the  deserved  popularity  of  •  th# 
author's  poem  calleJ  **  The  Sab- 
bath,", but  in  every  'respect  far 
inferior  to  the  latter,  and  whick 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
published  otherwise.  "  Poems  by 
Edward  Rushcon,"  concerning 
which  we  only  add,  that  they  are 
the  effusions  of  a  poor  blind  bard, 
labouring  to  support  himself  and 
family  by  this  only  mcia  that  ap* 
pears  to  remain  to  him,  and  tha( 
they  are  tender,  patheiicy  and  ele- 
gant. "  Wild  iHowers  ;  or  Pastoral 
and  Roral  Poetry  :  by  Robert 
Biocmfield," — flowers  plucked  has- 
tily and  indiscriminately,  and  with 
so  Tittle  selection  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  weeds  as  ornameivr 
tal  blossoms.  "  The  Falls  of  lh# 
Clyde  ;  or  the  Fairies  r  a  Scottish 
dramatic  Pastoral,  in  five  Acts: 
with  three  preliminary  Disserta- 
tions;" more  prose  than  poetry, 
and  as  much  nonsense  as  either* 
"Poetical  Recreations:  by  Anthony 
Harrison.  2  vols.  Svo.''  « The 
Wild  Harp's  Murmurs ;  or  Rustic 
Strains  :  by  P.  Service."  The 
former,  the  work  of  an  attomey*s 
clerk,  who,  for  ought  we  know, 
maybe  dextrous  at  engroiimg  parch- 
ment, but  will  never  engross  the 
Mitses :  the  latter,  the  production 
of  a  cobler,  who  has  n/istaken  bif 
own  stall  for  Parnassus,  and  an 
Iambic  foot  for  die  foot  of  oneof  hi^ 
customers.  "  Talcs  in  Verse*  critic 
cal,  satvrical  and  humorous :  by 
Thomas  liolcroft"— tales  in  v^jrse, 
but  not  in  poetry  •  stuff  more  wretch^ 
ed  and  despicable  never  defiled 
waste  paper.  ' 

Of  republications  in  some  nei^ 
fonni 
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form,  ortvith  addittonnl  tnntter,  we 
have  to  notice  Mr.  G.  Chalmers's 
corrected  and  enlarged  edition  oi 
'•The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Piivid 
Lyndsay,  of  the  Mount,  Lyon  King 
at  Arms,  under  James  V,,'*.in  three 
vols,  octavo,  accompanied  witli  a 
lite  of  the  author,  introductory 
dissertations,  and  an  appropriate 
glossary.  This  work  was  wanted, 
and  bating  the  quuintnes'?  and  caus* 
ticity  of  his  style,  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  aMy  fulfilled  the  office  he  has 
undertaken. 

Mr.  Herbi^rt,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  has  pubHshed  a  second  part 
of  his  "TransLttions**  and  "Mis- 
cellaneous Poetry."  *  The  trans- 
lations, in  the  present  volume,  are 
from  some  admirable  little  pieces 
in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and-  other  bards  of  the 
southern,  rather  than  of  the  north- 
ern regions  of  Europe,  as  in  the 
anterior  volume.  The  merit  we 
have  formerly  pointed  out  is  con- 
tinued with  an  equal  tide  through 
the  present  effusions.  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's *<  Poetical  Works,'*  are  now 
for  the  first  time  collected;  and, 
by  the  addition  of  several  pieces 
nevjcr  before  published,  extend  to 
three  volumes  octavo.  In  the  new 
matter  we  meet  with  nothing  that 
is  peculiarly  prominent,  and  the 
old  is  too  well  known  to  render  it 
necessary  tliat  we  should  enlarge 
upon  it.  Mr.  W.Smythe  has  publish- 
ed an  augmented  edition  of  his 
**  English  Lyrics,"  enriched  by 
some  few  additional  pieces  of  equal 
nierit;  and  Mr.  Sotheby  has  re- 
published, in  two  elegant  volumes 
octavo,  his  very  admirable  trans- 
lation of  Wieland's  "  Oberon." 
His  epic  poem,  entitled  **  Saul,"  does 
not  fall  within  the  range  of  the 
existing  year.  We  sliall  suita- 
bly notice  it  in  our  ensuing  Retro- 
spect. 


Whether  tt  be  owing  to  a  want 
of  taste  m    the  frequenters  of  the 
theatre,  or  a  want  of  talents  in  thjp 
writers  for'  it,  we  canno;  stay  to 
determine,    but    most    certain    h 
is,    that    nothing    can    be    jnore 
worthless  than    the    dramatic    r^» 
presentations  of  the  present   day. 
Even  the  following,  which  we  se- 
lect as   some  of  tlie  best   speci- 
mens of  ,the  season,  may  probably 
be  cast  into  tlie  gulf  of  oblivion 
before  the  barren  catalogue  reach* 
es  the  hands   of  our    readers.— 
« I'heSchbo]  for  Friends ;  aCorpedy 
written  by  Mr.  Chambers ;"  unimi- 
peachable     in    its    morality,     but 
drowsy  in  its  dialogue,  and  in  iik 
characters  indistinct.    .*'  The  Hun^ 
ter  of  the  Alps,  a  Dram^ ;  inter- 
spersed  with  Music :  by  Mr.  Di- 
mond,    jun."    well   adapted    for 
modem  effect,  and  temporary  a()- 
plause,   but   designed   neither  for 
futurity  nor  for  the- closet.     "Five, 
Miles  Offj    or  the   Finger-Post.'^ 
"  Thirty  I'housand ;  or  Who's  the 
Richest  ?"  both  the  production  oif 
Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  and  both  of  mere- 
ly diurnal  merit,  nor  pretending, 
as  we  suppose,  to  any  thing  beyonol 
The  former  is  a  comedy  in  tliree 
acts:  the   latter    a   comic    opera. 
**  Spanish  Dollars  ;   or  the  Priest 
of  the  Parish."     This,  by   its  au- 
thor, Mr.  Cherry,  is  denominated 
an    opcTorie    shetch.     We    scarcely 
understand  the  expression :  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore,  that  we  should  not  under- 
stand the   thi'wg  it  is   meant  to 
express..     "  The  Three  and  tli6 
Deuce;  a  Comic  Opera  in  three 
Acts;  by  Prince  Hoare."    .Thlst 
we  are  told,  has  been  performed 
at    both    houses  widi    success^-* 
Mr.    Hoare    should   not    be    too 
greedy  of  good  fortune :   had  be 
been  prudent,  he  would  have  coin 
tented  himself  with .  sudi  success* 
2ji2  B7 
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By  bringing  Tim  imdthXimce 
before  the  public,  we  thinfe  Jie.tM^s 
xnaoe  ao  Ui^Mclcy  /^r^ft^^  .a^^i  ih^t 
fee  ni;i6  *:*trQt^ ictaiu?e  o£  bcii^ 
gfimimfud.:  ■  r  y  '-...>  -^  '.^  -  ■  ' 
The  twx best  no^Js^that  h^i?e 
jQCCttrr«djtoiu»JB^ec<?DT^  9f  ^ 
yeari  'ar«>(  .ffHuftfen.  .Beiingfe'!.  Iiy 

.Dor3w":b^^MKS  %telS€<«hfr  lH)th 
of  whom  have  been  long  initiated 
into  the  science  of  noveUwriting, 
and  seem  to  have  obtained  high 
and  patentposts  in  that  department. 
The  plot  ot  the  former  is  devoted 
to  the  recompence  of  honest  and 
Ttrtuous  love  in  low  lifet  through 
tlie  instrumentality  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  persevering  philanthro- 
pist. The  moral,  indeed,  is  not 
new  ;  but  the  fable  itself  has  suffi- 
cient claims  to  originality)  the  cha- 
racters to  discrimination  of  features, 
the  narrative  to  spirit  and  interest. 
The  fable  of  the  latter  is  also  suf- 
ficiently original,  and  its  charac- 
ters sufficiently  distinguished,  but 
ith  morality  is  more  exceptionable  ; 
or,  to  express  ourselves  in  corrocter 
language,  the  \mpure  characters  are, 
in  general,  painted  so  much  iflWrt^ 
.piquantly  and  with  so  much  more 
relief  than  the  pure^  'hat  we  are 
afraid  the  greater  number  of  its 
fair  readers  may  be  rather  induced 
to  follow  the  former,  while  they 
approve  tl\e  latter.  Leonora  is  a 
faitliful  wiie  and  ani  excellent  wo- 
man :  4ady  Olivia,  .an  artful  senti- 
mentalist of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man schools  of  cosmopolitanism, 
.who,  with  the  cant  of  purity  and 
6ensibilitv  for  ever  on  her  lips,  is 
pprpctually  endeavouring  to  under- 
mine the  foundation  of  private 
happiness  and  domestic  virtue, — 
She  succeeds  in  cbtatningthe  friend^ 
ship  and  confidence  of  Leonora, 
and  alterwards  in  intitg^ing  with 
thp  hearf  of  Leon0fa's  husband, 


Aod^btaJm^g  the^ibD  potcessiofiiof 
his  affections.  A  dangerous  £t  of 
;Un«|tt,:i<^i;is.hqw^^QA  tbe.  pdint 
,or^KHP|f  Ws  wifeipMiis  niisiresi, 
'^4i  hi*  datbrtj  Ifmd^  fot *  for^gp 
counti^y^  ir  ma^dfe:  the  «iegn  Of '  W- 
caUiqg:&ixAt0i%  sm}se«0/F^  coi^ggl 
dt|t5r-T*iitd/:tbfe«.DfliQj^  fxn^,-^  ft 
ahould  doi  The  chatacter-of  jin 
eieji^iliUb^tiH)  intriguing  FWcb  pro- 
A^atfif  und^iit^dM^me  ^f  G^i- 
jElle  de  P^-rrrrj  .tf^.ltonfidfiilial 
friend  of  lady  Olivia,  is  drawn  to 
the  life,  but  affords,  we  are  afraid, 
no  useful  lesson. 

'*  Donald"  is  the  hero  of  a  novel, 
published  anonymously,  who  mider 
this  name  represents  a  trick  to 
which  the  novellist  has  often  had 
recourse  before  as  the  ba&is  of  his 
plot,  and  which  consists  in  the 
ibster-mother's  substituting  her  own 
son  for  the  nursling  placed  under 
her  care,  and  retaining  the  nurs- 
lim;  in  his  stead.  Time  most  mar- 
vcfiously  sets  all  things  to  rights ; 
the  young  impostor,  in  5pite  of 
every  advantage  of  fashion  and 
education, isaddicted  to  all  the  vices 
of  low  life  ;  while  the  injured  boy, 
'^ntftht  midst  of  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, feels  the  instinctive  infltience 
of  higher  birth,  and  presses  for- 
ward in  the  pursuit  of  every  thing 
that  is  exalted  and  noble  :  the  sub- 
stitution is  at  length  discovered, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  writer's  retributive  justice. 
The  work  is  well  written ;  busy, 
interesting,  progressive,  complete, 

**Zefloya;  or  The  Moor :  a  Ro- 
.rnance  of  the  fifteenth  Century :  by- 
Charlotte  Dacre,"  This  hidy,  who 
used  to  write  stimulating  love 
verses  in*  the  newspapers  under 
the  name  of  Rosa  Matilda,  has 
here  composed  a  stimulating  novd 
alter  the  manner  cf  The  Monk — 
the  same  lust-^the  same  infernal 
agents  «!—tb«  same  volnptuons 
;-  language* 
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language  .  What  9eecl<^we*«iy 
merer     •         -  ... 

-.  4<£pfeharis;  a  'Praiulation  hy 
C.  T/"^  «  Madame  de  Matiitjwoh ; 
ttamkted  from'  the  French  of 
Madame  &e  OetHlsf.^'  l^ese  ttani- 
hnians  mzjyb^  ealM  histt>]ical 
t-omancesj  rti  whicfa^'reiil  histories 
2fre>es<Mttd'  tb  as  t£e  basi^bf  the 
reis;j>««?ttve  'fables,  bat  ^nfleMed  to 
th*'  iAW  or  caprice' bf'die^respeptive 
' wHters.    Th*  £rst  pretends  to  give. 


08  tke  secret  history  of  the  conspJ- 
rafcy  of  Kso  aeainst  Nero-— a  de- 
velopment of  the  real  character  of 
Agnp[Mna,'ai^d  the  emperor's  in- 
famous conduct  towards  Octa^isT: 
'the  stednd  offers  us'  a  fanciful  nar* 
Tktive  of  the  events  that  elevated 
Madame  de  Maint^oo  to  the 
throne  of-  Francew '  We  cannot  ap- 
prove '«f  such  penre^ou  of  actual 
facts-   ■  r  ''.'.'-■;: 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  i  f. 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL: 

CytildiHittg  A  Sketch  of  Hie  Productions  cf  Girmat^y  f^fy$  Frtuue^  Hd- 
tandy  Denmark,  Sweden^  and  the  American  States. 


WE  cannot  suffer  die  high  de- 
gree of  ssitisfaction  tl^t  has 
been  expressed  from  various  quar- 
ters in  re^rd  to  the  fulness  and  va- 
riety of  the  present  depaitment  in 
our  Retrospect  of  last  year  to  pass, 
without  acknowledging  the  pleasure 
which  such  Information  has  com- 
municated to  us  ;  nor  without  feel- 
ing an  additional  stimulus  to  an.  in- 
defatigable exertion  in  future.  To 
thedimculties  wehave  still  tocontend.. 
with  from  the  continuance  of  a  war 
whidi  has  not  only  struck  at  the 
very  basis  of  all  continental  litera- 
ture, bitt  idmost  shut  us  out  from 
obtaining  copies  of  what  has  actu- 
ally been  produced,  we  need  not 
advert.  They  |ire  of  themselves 
gufficlendy  prominent;  and  we 
trust  o\ir  readers  will  esteem  us  not 
altogether  undeserving  of  thanks 
for  what  we  have  once  more,  been 
able  to  collect,  rather  than  entitled 
to  /:ensute  for  what  we  may  have 
omitted. 

We  ^hall  begin,  as  usual,  with 
the  German  iMblicists.  M.  Seller, 
whose  name  is  "well  known  to  the 
critical  world,  has  published  a  new 
CermacQ  tiBrsion»  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment, in  which  one  or  two  teztSt 
supposed  to  be  spurious,  are  omit- 
ted, and  the  difficult  or  contested 
passages  are  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  best  labours  of 
modem  commentators.  It  is  ac- 
companied with  a  rich  and  copious 
annotation,  partly  derived  and  part- 
ly original.  M.  Deretser,  who  is 
engaged  in  a  new  translation  of  the 
entire  Bible>  has  completed  and 
jfttblisbed  the  second  part  of  bis 
third  volume,  which  extends  to  the 
book  of  Job  inclu^vely.  He  has 
largely  availed  himself  of  the  previ- 
ous excerptions  of  his  iellow-ls^ur- 
ers  in  the  same  field,  the  younger 
Schultcns  aiid  Eichhorp.  M*  Jong> 
in  his  "Erster  Nachtrajg  zur  Siege^ 
geschichte  der  Christlichen*  Reugi» 
on,"  has  attempted  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  Apocalypse:  but  we 
cannot  perceive  tha^  he  has  thrown 
much  fresh  light  upon  this  recon- 
dite prophecy.  We  may  be  allows 
ed,  indeed,  to  pause  at  the  present 
moment,  before  we  adopt  any  fresh 
system,  since  its  denunciadons  have 
now  been  directed  by  christians  of 
different  persuasions  against  almost 
everychurch^andevery  religion,  and 
^     '  *^  every 
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ttery  political  goyerjnneot  in  the 
\r0rld9  of  any  degree  of  eminence^ 
from  >the  period  of  its  promulga* 
tk>n»  without  appesLTing  to  exhibit 
any  specific  proofs  of  its  faavitig 
been  tmciediately  intended  for  any  of 
them: — against  heretics,,  in'fidielsy 
and  papists :  against  heathens  and 
M^tkooaecans:  against  ancient  Rome 
and  modem  Rome:  against  Lu« 
tberans  and  Calvinists :  against  the 
'  iurk  and  the  church  of  England : 
against  the  Bourbons  and  the  Bona- 
pait0s« 

The  Philosophisch-kritUb  Com- 
mentar  iiber  das  Neue  Testa^ 
ments.-^<  Philosophical,  Cntical, 
and  Historical  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  by  Professor  Pau- 
lo^" to  whidi  we  have  heretofore 
adrevted,  has  proceeded-to  the  third 
pvt  of  his  last  and  correct  edition. 
It  displays  tlie  same  boldness  of  in- 
terpr^ation,  the  same  latitude  of 
fancy  and  pruriency  of  conjectural 
xnticism,  which  so  peculiarly  cha- 
raeteriie  the  preceding  paru,  and 
have  so  strong  a  tendency  to  pull, 
down  this  ckadel  by  a  repair  of  the 
outworks.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  this  l^ook  should  have  excited 
alarm  1  nor  are  we  sorry  that  the 
alarm  has  been  given  i  it  has  been 
sounded  from  various  quarters,  but  . 
chiefly  ftiom  a  very  able  work  oi  M« 
Samdbichler,  entitled  Sine  Stimme 
des  rufenden  in  der  Wtiste— **  A 
V©ice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wilder- 
ness/' We  tmst  professor  Panlus 
vrill  not  be  inattentive  to  tliis  voice. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  books 
upon  christian  theology  in  general, 
we  may  mention  that  M.  H-  D. 
Jtlermes  has  re-publi«hed,  with  ma^ 
ny  additions  and  tmproven»efiis,  hijs 
AUgemelnes  Religions  und  £r* 
kmungs^bnch  fur  Christen  jeder 
Religion-*-^'  Universal  Theology 
«nd  Book  of  Education- for  Chris- 
ttnsx3fe»aty< Religion;"  while  hi.. 
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T.  A.  Hermes  has  ol&red  to  the 
worI<l  a  dissertation  Ueber  das 
Selbst  oder  Eigenwirken  im  Chris- 
tenthum— *«*On  Free-will  and  Spon- 
taneity in  Ghristiamty:**  both 
works  are  written  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  philosophical  ne- 
cessity, and  cf  tne  argument  h 
prwfi  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  Deity.  M.  Heinrich  is  pro- 
ceeding ^*ith  his  valuable  Beytrage 
zur  Beforderung  der  Theologisclien 
Wissenschaften,  &c.-^'*  Contribu- 
ttons  towards  promoting  the  study 
of  Theolegical  Science,  more  espe« 
cially  by  a  critical  Illustration  of 
the  Mew  Testament."  And  Dr* 
Henkehashad  sufficient  encourage* 
ment  to  have  enabled  him  to  com** 
plete  the  fourth  fascicle  of  Ipns 
Museum  flirReligions.^S6enscliaft  , 
— <•  Museum  for  Religious  Know* 
ledge.**  Both  these  worts  are 
highly  deserving -of  extensive  itircn^ 
lation,  and  wetrostthey  will  obtain  tti. 
There  has^ieen  much  speculation 
and  some  idle  fancy  lately  evinced 
among  German  religionists  respiacb* 
iag  the  appearance  of  disembodied 
spirits  after  death)  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  positive  a'ssertioo  of  a 
writer  of  some  repute,  in  a  work: 
published  upon  this  very  subject, 
that  he  had  seen  the  apparition  of 
his  own  wtte  after  her  decease. 
M.  Connabich  has  published,  in  re* 
forence  to  this  point,  an  octavo  vo^ 
Inme  of  Gedanken  iiber  die  men* 
sdiliche  Seele,  der.en  Fortdauer  imd 
Erscheinung'  nach  dem  Tode--- 
«  Thou(?hts  OH  the  Human  Soul^ 
and  on  itsPost>existence,  and  Appa- 
rition aftar  Death  ;'*  and  M.  Scnti* 
nis,  a  work  tiiai  has  now  extem)^ 
to  two  octavo  volumes  :  the  &rst  of 
which  is  entitled  Was  Stc^  Vom 
Eustande  nachdcm  Ibdeb  der  Bi» 
bel  ?— M  What  \6  ihe  State  of  Man 
after  Death  according  to  the  Bible  ^' 
a^d  the  aecondy  qx  ^antisMfiko^.of 
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the  enquiry.  Blazon  ;*«der  tt>er 
meine*  Foitdaaer  im  Tode— »^  £lpu 
zon;    or  Thoughts  qkl  mf  vwii> 
Post«xi9itiicetipoji  Deaths"  Upon 
the  whole*  the  Germaft  NjTitert  sekm  ■■' 
mtich  disposed  to  encouisaige ,  the  . 
belief  cf  oocaiional  re^ppeatanice&i 
We  caimk  enter  intoc  dM  dispute, 
but  oug^t  not  tn  tpat  k  withoutob« 
serring,  that  the  greater  part  of. 
their  reatioumg  is  wionaityi  vfhiA^ 
ever  the  ecibyeet  of  ft  miy  be.  ^ 

There  is  something  ^rflaore  sub<« 
sta&tial  ia  'M.  Bauei's  Handbuch 
der  Geschicfate .  <kr  Hebrdetschen 
Natien*^  Mdnaal  of  the  History 
of  the^Jewish  Nation  t'?  of  whkh 
the< 'second  volume*  bi  the  octfnm 
ienn,  has  latdy  reached  us,  and 
completes  the  worib  The  whole 
contains  neartynifie  handred  paffes, 
aadthe  price  k  six  fk)rfns.  It  is 
an  ekcelleody  asno^ied  compila* 
tiou,  and  entedds  frtei  the^Trigia  of 
the  Hebrews  aa  a  {teojple^  to  the  de« . 
stfuctiohof  dicir  political 'eMtence. 

.  Whiht  advettin^  to  this  eanraor* 
fhnarf  and'distiiictn^mce,.we  wili 
remark,  lest  'we  ^uld  not  have  a 
more  convefetienc  pUce  fur  it,  that 
such  it  the  ooocoursd  of  Jews:  at  this 
moment  at  ;!Pasle  in  Swltseriand, 
that  a  Hebrew  newspaper  for  their 
use  teen  the  poidtof  bein^  e^tablish^ 
ed  in  ^v^  city,  containingylikeodier 
jourfljab  of  a  «iinilar  hind,  a  r^ujar 
series  of  the  political  and  ^ommer^r- 
cial  events  of  thd  day 

'  Be^Bre  wiequiKtlMtGemian.em*> 
pire,  ifyrt  may,  yet  .call  it  in  em« 
ptre»  it  becomes  us  ta  observer  that 
i>t]Khvf  hai»  by  this  timc^  nearly  if 
noC  altogether,  completed  liis  very 
admirabk  f^Hebrow  and  Chal- 
daic^  DioUdkiafy,!''esrichedby  the 
additiiMiof'  a 'troiyTaluabie  •com«- 
mental^  ov  the  books'ofithei  Old 
Testament^  from  aearefiil phrasal: 
in  thediSereot'  diakcti,  and  |he 
toggestiaM  of.  tilt  beat:. achdiasti* 


The  lathi.'tide  rmis  as  'lQ|]0irs5 
Diadorplii  novum  Xiezicoa : 
Hebtairo^CltaldaicaB,  ci 
mentaria  ia  Libras  Ve^  Ttsa.:Dia* 
leetorumcbgnataram  impnadsOpe 
Animajdversionibui^ie  pffaretaiitfg^ 
IntJerpret^'looisplec.    "/-  ri 

We  anK  lediisiientiblj.  w  the  Ub^ 
lical  Kteratiire^of  ^taxt  ;  aiuugsi 
the  miost  valuable  iirednctiaDf^^^af 
which  isit'^adect  Hebn0w.diett|«u 
ary^frosa  •th^llakj^in-of  tbenidc«c 
£ttigaiUe  I>e-RQoii'Jpnlitedl^a£^Barv 
ma,  in  a  thin  oetavo,  and  h^mai^* 
the  title  bf  Leaeoa  Hebraicma 
Seiectnm,  ^uovxantimio  etinediso: 
R;PaschonisLesio6nOvas.ac  4fi«r« 
sas  raiiotma  ee^diffieilioniBi  ^Vs^ 
cum  Significatiaaes  .fktittJnh.  Bern. 
De  Ro6si»Lingaanuneneiiia]ittn« 
Professor  :«<-><'  A  Meet 
Lexicon,  in  whicfa^arsonsi 
diftrent  Sigmficationscoft; 
and  di0icult  Terms  anepropnsimipd 
from  an ohi  andfawditea  LeadeoB-of 
Rabbt  Parchbn,  by  J.  B.  DefLossi, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Xomgaages.'* 
Rabbi  Parchon  jjourisfaed-.  in  *die. 
12th  centmy,  and  .was  liigMy  £»• 
teemed  for  his  learning  s  hts>  ks»- 
fiocit  which  he  enikm  tS'^iSSXlX 
was  flushed  ia  1161^  It^waswcft 
known  to  contain  a  rich  treaaoraof 
Hebrew  jphilosqphy  ;  and  profiesmr 
Be  Rossi,  in  tims  developm^  it  ao 
the  ^public,  hasveadened a  ^ery  atu 
ceptabie  service,  and:  put  tis. iaiD 
possesion  of  a> useful  sappkmefit  to 

mifuif  which  wehttvie  abead^  nottced 
with'  high  appKibationTin  a  fornker 
Retrospect*  tThepablicatioitofthiE 
lesicdn^  i]bw)iver,  Ss  iiorithe  whole 
for  which  we  are*  now  indebted<s» 
diisadmimbk  'Hebraists  .He  has 
iasprimedy^Sn  dieir  0rigiaalUri>vQWV 
somevfltry  oorions  manaseript  1» 
4}ttbration»  of'! -Rabbi  Sasaaaclan 
partiotxias^'passdkgesiathePsBlms^a  , 
jugdiaMs<oiKOicmaitoroi|4heboohi 

of 
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llie  Old  Teslainent;  iriio  flourished 
tovnurdfithe  be^nniw/of  ckf  iiaur*  ^ 
teeadi  canttury  ;  aacthai  acoompa* 
nied  the  Hebrei^  widi  i  Latin  vvr* 
laoni  .ood:  iuuiiafao-ipjpibiuhed  a* 
Titrtiin  fltuBTtatioar  Off  the  iinsetded . 
question,  ^  What^  tt^cxtaafe  of  -  the. 
.  £diCioiiof  the  Alcoranifiiipposedto 
itne  lieca  psiiMad*  at.Vemc^  .'m 
Arabic  dsonietei^  froin  Fagnbii's 
Tfpest  abntfbtiie  fic^innkr'of  th^ 
siatflenihCentiirf  di»«<Both  &ese>  as 
weH'as  the  Xabcoii,  Are  vj^roleed  at 
the  knperial  pi;e8&at  Parma. .  l^he 
titktb  th^foxaRcr^iSf  ^  R.  Imma^ 
nuelis  Filic  Salomonis  Scholia  in 
Sekcta  LocaFadmoriiniv  cz  inedito 
cm'CcmiaieiitariodBcerpsit'ac  La* 
tine  Teitic  J.  B.  De  Rossi:''  and 
that  ta  the  Utter,.  ".DeCorano 
ArahicD  Venetits   Paganini  Typis 
sub  Initio. SeciXvi.  ^Dis- 
L  J.  B.  De  Rossi." 
I,  In  FRA)iCE»;che  Lite   le^;altzcd 
license  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and 
the  admission  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  the  fiiU  Tights  of  citizenship,  have 
^icited  modi^aqairjft  into  the  con^ 
siatenc  J  of  such  a  regtdation  with 
the  Idnpensations  of   Proridence^' 
and  the  Curse  .which,  ion  account  of 
the  disobedience  jof  the  ancestors  xif 
this-  people,  has  been  inflicted  npoo 
thsm  for  so  many  aj;^    The-chief 
opponent  of  the  Jews  is  a  M.  de 
B(»naU,  whok  aaK>ng  other  attacks- 
vpon  theBi«;  introdacedia  long*  a^ 
Tiolenfiaifticle  inir>the  French  Mev^ 
c«r)K  of  "Feh*  6,  last ;  'the  best  sup^ 
terter  of  their  csuffie  is  a  Jei«ish 
huiiy,  who,  in  a  direct  ^sweri  emw 
tkd  -«« Observations  sor  un .  ArtidD 
de  M.  de&uadd  «arlesitii£s^"  ha<i 
evinced  an  equal  degree  of  historic 
and  :|N>litical  -kndwktdnv  tind* » 
vary  expert,  and.  we  rfaiilliew^. am 
aoanfanBrahk  ^tram.  of  acgannMits 
in  famtr.cf  itha  ^mAmcipatiaaiiof 
herottmraadj  .She«hQttiid%tu  may, 
«ieUheax|iected»turiihcaniflnttaats 


tar   Bonaparte^  saint  ,of   fwhick  * 
are  i  tatiierr.  too  ioiffhly    .s^ason^*^ 
ed&fr  a>popiilapffi^l|i&r6n  this  sida 
of  the  water*   ^Theras^  hoiwevatva ; 
work  ..whkh  haalate^  a^^^dtad  at 
Paiiis,  with  whicht  ^.h^'bhea 
stil^  better  pleased.  ,H  -  tr  entitled 
'< The' Involuncary Apologists:  or' 
thef  ChristiBn  Rdigian  (prov^/and" 
defended,  from  the  very:  Wntnm 
of  the  Phitoeophcrs'thenifldfee :  m^  • 
tend^.bf  clear  and  detrionstrattw* 
Afgumeaes^  to  rsfukethexnorensdal 
Objeotioni  of  Infiaeli€y»  i  add  i  txr  \ 
eimble  Persons  in  m«nbalM'coa«' 
vince  thenuelves'oi^  tti^  Vemxty/*- 
We  have  had  serend  succeisfal:  at*- 
tempts  of  the  same  luiid'tntour* 
o«m  country  (  and  we  trhstthatiaito 
equal  success  vail  attend  tUbi^BW 
efibrtin  France,  wheieinfidelitfis' 
roving  about  with  still  widef  strides^, 
and  upon  a.laraer  sphenew    liient^ 
is<  one  pamphbt^  which,  ^thou^ 
puhlishrd  at  Geneva,  .has^  ha4#  as 
we  .understand,  a  ,raiiidi  and  eiten* 
sive  -circulation,. ^hronfeh  -FrdtaKe, 
and.  which  we. should  19oe*. to  see* 
tiandaised  im6~  fing^isiu    .  U  ria.a- 
serihan  preached  by^«M»  CeUerierr 
endtted,  Le  Dangdf  des^mauvais; 
I.ivres-*^>  The    Dai%er  of'^tbni 
Books/'    The  text  is  Reri  x.  Wa 
Je  piis  le.Jivre^^-'eft  je.k:davaniL 
The  scriftv^  -oontsins  a  gteift  deal- 
of  .popolaclekiqaetioe  as  welt  as  ju^- 
dicioua  obi»cv^bttdB,'<ttpaiiia  subj^cti 
of  the  utmost  *conMqaenca.  to  the 
momlnrndr-^alklcal  welUaesagliof 
alix4vilisedstatesb.  ; 

Fn^m  rHoLiuftwn  we}have»  laceiv*' 
od  nothings  ithafi.  ia  partnohiri^ 
wotthy  D£ii«k^e4  A>  verr  litHU^ 
jcittii^  ihas  .-heel^.  estah4U>ed  ;ht: 
Ainsterdam>  wader,  f  hetitlercf  Bib^ 
liothelcvaa  theoWtschcItettarfiiind 
•*^^  Libriuy  af  fiheolteitfal^tera^ 
tii9c^!^4phiQhhascvcay!di^aMl}n£sa(;<r 
oeetltii^/.  Jt  haili  ahre»d>t iireaitfhed 
tbcpwfalirattia»dffttefaorihnpin^r»i 
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heieby  ccmpleting  its  first  Tolittne^ 
conuiniii^  700  p«ig«s.  We  also 
pel  eel  ve  that  not  less  ^knmne^nA 
swers  have  been  returned  to  the  fol* 
lowing  prize  questtony  proposed  hj 
the  Amsterdam  society  for  the  pro* 
notion  of  religions  kiiowledg;e^^ 
'*  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  inonr- 
own  dark  and  distressful  Times» 
Insensibility  should  be  so  extensive* 
and  H  due  Attention  to  the  Dispen- 
sations and  Judgements  of  God  so 
little  observable?"  The  answer 
to  which  the  prize  has  been  award- 
ed is  tlie  composition  of  M.  C.  A. 
Van  den  Broeck,  preacher  at  Oud- 
Beizerland  5  and  it  seems  to  deserve 
so  honorary  a  diiijinction. 

Among  die  biblical  expositions 
of  most  celebrity  jn  D£nmark,  we 
may  mention  -M.  Larsen*s  *•  Criti- 
ciil  and  Exegetie  Commentary  on 
certain  Predictions  of  the  Pro* 
phets,'*  which,  from  die  specimen 
we  have  seen  of  it,  is  likely  to  be  a 
work  of  sound  reasoning  and 
plausible  conjecture.  The  speci- 
men we  refer  to  is  an  inaugural 
dissertation  on  die  prophecies  of 
Zephaniah,  constituting  the  first 
number  in  iie  series,  entitled, 
<'  Coipmcniarii  critico-exegetici  in 
qaorundara  Frophetarum  Vatici- 
nia  Specimen  primum,  Vaticinia 
Zephauiae  com plec tens,  quod  pro 
suKimis  in  Philosophia  Honoribus 
Examini  Facult.  Philosoph.  Hav- 
niensis  submisit  Larsen."  The 
author  divides  diis  book  of  pro- 
phecy into  three  distinct  parts,  be- 
sides an  epilogue  or  general  conclu- 
sion, in  whicli  he  coiijectures  it  to 
have  been  die  prophet's  intention  to 
recapitijilate,  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, the  subject  of  his  preceding 
liibours.  There  is  also  an  inaugu- 
ral dissertation  by  M.  Frost,  on 
the  muph  disputed  topic  of  the 
Canticles,  that  has  excited  some  at- 
tention.    The  title  he  has  given  to 


it  is,    **  De  Carmine  Hebneoroitf 
erotica  quod  volgo  inscribttur  Cafi- 
ticum  Canticorum.*'     We  cannot 
agree  with   him    in.  his   opinion, 
which  is,  that  these  ar^tu  songs  4ar 
amorets  were  written  by  scmie  poet 
of  a  later  age  than  the  nMmarch 
whose  name  they  bear,  and  who 
only  published    them    under   the 
name   of  Solomon  to  give  theni 
additional  c^ebrky  and  anthority. 
With  the  writing  of  the  Germaa 
critics  upon  this  singular  book— -ch9 
remarks  of  Lesstn^,  Herder,  Do» 
derlein,    fiosenmuikr — ^M.    Prost 
seems  weU  acquahfted.    Had  be 
been  as  deeply  versed  in  the  transis- 
tions  and  critical  remarks  of  ^^-* 
lesigenio  and  Bossuet,  and  paitico- 
larly  in  those    of  our   ingenious 
countryman  Mr.  Good,  who,  with 
an  ample  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages  and  Oriental  literatare, . 
has  compared  it  with  a  variety  of 
Persian  and   Indian  poems  of  a 
similar  cast,  and  nearly  similar  an* 
tiquity,   we  have   no  doobt  that 
M.  Frost  would  have  formed  a  dif- 
ferent, and  less  derogatory  coniec* 
ture. .  Professor  Tode's   religtoBS 
works  have  been  .repiiblished,wh]i  a. 
supplement    of    matter   collected 
since  his  decease :  and  Dn  Munter 
has    made  an  acceptable   present 
to   the    world   in    a   rolume   of 
«  Thoughts  on  Natural  Theology,** 
which  he  has  drawn  up  from  his 
popular  lectures  on  this  science. 

In  SwBD£N,  the  very  valuable 
miscellany  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  -  J. 
Moller,  bisliop  of  Gottland,  has» 
we  are  airatd,  received  a  total  ces* 
sation  by  the  deadi  of  its  ezcdlent 
author.  We  allude  to  his  journal 
of  **  Lectures  tMR  different  Religioni 
Subjects,*'  commenced  dx>ac  fi«a 
years  since,  and  now  extendine  t» 
seven  octavo  volumes.  The  talents 
and  ^rudition,  the  judgement  and 
libenaity,dispLiyed  dxro^ghout  th« 
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vhole  of  this  interesting  register, 
make  us   greatly    regret  that    it 
should  meet  with  so  abrupt  a  close ; 
and  especially  by  so  irrepantble  a 
loss.     There  is  an  essay,  ifc  vol.  iii, 
on  the  subject  of  jp^rocbial  schools* 
and  the  best  xrieans  of  instructing 
thg.diildrenof»tb^  peasantry,  that 
we^sliould    ebiXre^gfiely  lite  to  see 
traaslated  into  English  at  the  pre- 
sent moRientiias  contaiuing  the 
practical  result  of  a  wise  and  ex- 
cellent system  of  regulations  that 
have  been  long  carried  into  effect, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Swedish  govemnment,  through  every 
pjirt  of  the  country,  and  have  beeu 
accoiiipanied  with  the  most  bene- 
iicial  consequences,  .  Whilst  upon 
this  subject,  we  wij!jy,st  mention 
that.  coujBt    Schw(?nnj     rector    of 
\SaUx  lias  also  ju^t;  puhlished,  at 
Stockholm,  a  very  eigeHent  volume , 
of  **  Lectures  on   Education  and 
general  Cultivation  /*  In  which  an 
a^teation    to    elemei>tal     learning 
among  tlie  '  poor,  and    especially 
such  as  15  calculated  tg  Impress  on 
^e  heart  .a  dee^  reverence  £br  reli* 
gjjon,    is    duly .   inouicp^d.      An*, 
anonymous  writer.  hg,s  also  given, 
ait  S^tockholro,  an  interesting  "  Ac- 
count of  the. '  Conversion  of  the 
lyappians    or  "Laplanders  :"    and 
M.  IjUdcTce,  of  Nodkoping,  one  of 
tfie  chapUins  to  his  majesty,  has 
received  orders  to  translate  the  na- 
tional CaCechisiti  of  Serebelius,  into 
G:orpian,for  the, use  of  the  Swedish' 
schools  in  Poraerania  ;   "while  Dr. 
Sagkenl}.urg,  of  Stockholm,  has*  re- 
cefved  similar,  orders  respecting  the 
J^wedish  -Liturgy  :  it  being  the  lau- 
dable intention  of  bis  majesty  to 
a^ifmiiate^  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
lUti^ipBiaJ,  celigioQf   national  law^ 


and  national  instruction,  through^ 
out  the  whole  of  his  territories* 
Few  public  characters  hava  been 
ai^BJe"^  entitled  to  the  honour  of  a 
funeral  oration  than  the  late  M.  Ro- 
senalder  ;vand  M»  Adlerbath  has 
been  deservedly  appointed  to  com- 
memorate his  virtues.  ,He  was  the 
founder  and  perpetual  president  of 
the  Stockholm  acaderny  of  sciences;  . 
to  the  establishment  of  which  h%-  x 
subscribed  8,33o  crowns  lathe  yeaf 
1777*  To  the  university  of  Upsai 
he  also  made  a  present  of  his  rich 
collection  of  medals,  as  weH  as  of 
600  crowns  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional medals  2 — the  university  has 
since  received  the  sumptuous  gift 
of  his  select  and  curious  library. 

The  Americas  Statesjstiticliieflf  * 
indebted  for  their  theological  read- 
ings to  books  exported  from  Great 
Bntaia,  have  offered  lis  little  of 
proriiincnt  value.  The  Rev;  W.  , 
Price,  and  Rev.  Jos.  Jones,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  ajre  ahout 
to  republish,  in  four  quarto  vo- 
lumes. Dr.  GUI's  EKposition  of  tii« 
New  Testament:  a  committee  of 
.  the  North  Couso^iafiion  of  Hart- 
ford coUnty  has  already  published 
an  .abridgement  of  rfeiuy  on 
Prayer ;  and  a  great  variety  of  re- 
ligious rjouraals  have  been  lately 
started,  the  profits  of  which  are 
to  be  appropriated  to  missionary  > 
purposes.  Among  these  we  mif 
*  mention  "  The  Connecticut  Evan- 

felical  Magazine,"  published  at 
lartford  ;  **  The  Massachuset'* 
Missionary  Magazine,'*^  at  Boston ; 
"  The  Piscataqua  Evangelical  Ma^ 
gazine,*'  at  Portsmoum ;  "  Th^ 
Fanoplist,  or  Christian,  ArmguiT^'? 
Charlestown. 
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CHAPTER   lr> 
PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICALc      : 
Gmfirisiuj  .the  die/  Proiucti4m$  of  Gtfmfit^^  Pttmuy  lidg^  Spaami  Bm 


THE  medicd  and  chtturgical 
.  €OQtribtt(iocks  of  Germany 
within  nhe  vang^  of  our  prQ$imt  lu- 
cuhmtioiM  atfe  nmnerpu^,  and  sc- 
\injA  of  them  important.  M.  Soem- 
loering*  lender  the  title  oC  ^  AbbiU. 
diif^geti  de&  roens-cbltchea  Hoer-. 
QtgHn5>''  biH  published  a  very  ac<- 
curate  and  .yal.uab)e  description  of 
thehiut(QliCN(gansQfhearin|;»  The 
form,  i^iiojio  }-^ere  is  sen  accofn- 
panknent.  pf  five  weU  executixt 
pUte$«  an4>  (be  price  is  elevea 
flarina*  At  S^utgara^  M.  Storr  baa 
ofered  ^m<$  .useful  *<  Rese^rche^ 
into  the  Kacoce  a\id  Treaiment  of 
UypQcoodiTiis^  **rr-W^t^s«chen-- 
gm  uberdei)  ^gtit^  andMcEl;. 
sae6$er  a^  neat  '/  Treau&e  oa  the 
dpev^tion  lot  lihe  Catar^«t';-r«Ubef . 
die  C^eration  des  £nijueA.  Staars  « 
in  whkb>  if  ;her«,  be  Jitde  tlue  h 
neiK^  there  H  Qiu^b  ihat  is  ^welI  ar* 
rs|^^e4f.  pLii%  simpleg  aj^d.  per* 
spicuocLSi  We  have  met  with  |i  na^ 
rkny  of  ^natoz^ical  ,worfc$  that;  axe 
pofisessed  of  considerable  'merits, 
the  chief  are>  >!*  .Hcsselba.cb'$« 
pri^ttid  4t'-Aiinst34f  and .  entitled. 
VoUstaadige^Paleitiior  zur^er^^ 
liederung):ui;bdb9»  -  *^  A  coihpli^ 
Treatise^  W  "ihe  Anatomy  Pt  tbft 
Human  Bwlj-'* .  The  size  is  quaito» 
and  th«  whfp^  will  probably  <?xteo4 
te^,fcbW«w  y<>luin««^«:  at  presett:vre 
l^veijpxdy:/  beea/able.^o  ob^iMfik  the^ 
.first  part  of  the  first  volum^^-  Ift: 
l)Mt  iM9.v9  i^m*  :H»:Oec!by  has 
puWisbewU'git.,  ;Pr4gue»  tb«  fi^jt  to-' 


entitled  «  Bandes  MenKbeiiiDotew 
per$;V  this  volume  contains,  the 
branches  of  ostjeology  apd  mydfo- 
gy;  th6y  amcorrecdy  einrBBir^at 
aot  sAw^jA  with  a  someidicf' of 
synonyms,  ao  that  iQmgnKs.idS 
occasionally  be  at  a  loss  to  fetlo«» 
the  writer*.  Hufehnd  has  aiyaiU 
eed  to  the  fourth  ▼oltmie  ;af  his 
System  der  Praktiscbcn  ^  Hefl^ 
kunde^— ^'  System  of  -^  Practicai 
Medicine  |!'  and  hascoot^AiedJut 
<'  Tfaeapeutic9^  to  the  ckse  of  die 
second  section*  which  4s  am  dbfa 
.treatise  on  eutaneoos.  diseases  aad 
the  effects  of  poisons.  WtMkap 
has  sdsa  completed  dieseoawLvo* 
lame  of  fais'Untc!rsucheirtiber  dot 
Bluftausflase*^**  ObservAtmns  .ob 
the  Bkxuiy  Flux ;"  ta  wUdi  ba 
discovers  just  at  violent  and  indisi 
criminate  aa  attachmei^u  tb  tte 
]Etrafiotuan  syst^miu  at  &9C»    t  * 

Upon  the  wholes  however^  At 
Brunonian  system  in  'Gentoanr^  ap»' 
pears  to  have  p^  tt^  ^pemtk  i  and^ 
if  we  mist^e  w^  Dr^^Qatt^ 
Oranioscopy,  which  i$of  stSlIaeeit 
d^t09  is  also  upon  ^  decliock  The 
Cermaas  embrace  the  cnk4tst  ian*' 
cies.  and  specidatiotis-  of  KeersdinDe^ 
witbahe^t  that  readieniil^iai^ios^^ 
si}4e'  lor  them  to  ^pika^  IOagP*-yit 
is  aferer  of  /ijbe  ^phtmiefiiLtyae^ 
aM  soon  lapends  itself^  Dlt^  Giiti 
friends  stiU  flatter  himthttiie^M 
oefsses/sed  of  Ml 'tbe.popidtfity/of 
W^tter;^but3Vi^  fimfrhua  ewoeed 
ta  both  ^oliA  ,j^  satirk:  atttida  Ja 
sitfh^.warU^gw .  Sattel%«  f  JifaigB 
kaaceaj" 


lniii}^>*  2xii the anonymouspub^ 
Jicationr  of  «AntigaU;"  Jjars. 
tellung  and  Bdeuchtang  des  Galls- 
chen  Systems— -<<  Exposition  and 
Illustration  of  the  Gallian  System  i'^ 
•and  Retsen  einer  'S^tjicielleibters^^ 
•*  Travels  of  a  Cranioloffist."  The 
dbao9opher  o^sliedvhitTectiifes  at 
Marburg  in  Attgim  last,  btit  had 
few  pupils  ;  from  Marburg  he  tra- 
vdledio  Heicfelbtirgt  to  engpge  tn 
public  deiiale  with  his  opponent 
^Sdieri^iany  yet  he*  was  here  less 
fQCceasMthan  at  Mafborg. 
^  >M*ijtnk  of  I^ipsie  has  made  a 
icadnafaie  .pTC«eift  to  the  public  id 
kis  Vetsuch  dner  Geschidite  utid 
BtBy^olome-i^^  Bi^ertSitioti  ^n 
Animal  liiscor7and'Phj^ology.** 
Ifc  «xtends'to  two  volumes  8vo»  of 
which  the  firM  is  appropriated  to  the 
gauhai^fhfMo^  d§  snimah,  their 
extewtboiutonty;  ipo^ettj  ajld  con- 
£(rmacirn>-^he' 'Vecond,'  to-  fheir 
patticdifr  fifysiohgi^^  interior'' c^3W- 
ftmtoibriy  a"ci  the  Knititore  aiid 
ficnctioia  of  the^teetfiu  M.  Doer<- 
tter,  onder  the  tftle  of  «<  Netie  G«d- 
▼sninehe^Vmubbe,**  httf  pMiAieA 
at  Tobfaigen  a  GmtiaU'V^ffvion'of 
Nyseen^S'&ahranie  BxperittMifts  oti 
the  Masefes  .^f-  Man;  and  nther 
warm-bloodtfd  Afllmals. '  M^Het^ 
den[umn>^has  prestoted  the  fir^  to- 
k«n«Lof:liit  VoUsMkUge  Theorie, 
^--^-^  Complete  Theory  of  Gal- 
v^s^  Eleitnckf.^  M.  Hersch  of 
JkmtetifQxi  knd  Dn  Fischer  of  Held- 
iMnirghsDiseiit  have  bot^  translaiedi 
m  .fietm^e  *  wbt-ks^  i.eroy 's'  valusi- 
Ue  Tratis^^n  Maternal  Mediciife^ 
or  cImt  nifeaw  «f  bi4nging'  up  and 
meserH^g  -the  -health  of*  chtldmi. 
The  title  of -the  frsc:^vifrsi<fn  is 
HygmaU  Muii&\  of  tbe  «6coMr 

>  Wlilkkv^qdill  a.' vMety  df  work 
Mott:jfii^tmii  meiKeHle;^  br^Uribh  o^ 
sCteMie^'ibo  littli^s^vidSed  in  our  own 
eotiiRtf,;bilt •^urM^tMtAt  to  b6 


pushed  to  an  unnecessary  i^itent  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent— of 
t^es^.  the  chief  are^  Medtcinische 
Meit^*ilrdigketten  fiir  CrIminaU 
Richter^^  Aerxte,  und  Pr^iger — 
*^  Medical  Memorabilia^  for  the  Use 
of  Judges,  Physicians,  and  Cler* 
gymen,^'-^  and  the  Allgemeinies 
Archiv  fiir  die  Gesimdheit's  Ptv 
lizei— "  General.  Repository . for 
MedicaJ  Police."  -'•    ^   '    'i' 

lnrF*ANCt,  wenotfce^cmewoik 
of  something  of  the  same  nature; 
bitt  carried  to  a  ttiil^giMtef  «x» 
treme :  Jt  is  by  M.  "EmMtA  SskU 
verte,  and  is  ^  ^titled  De^  Hap* 
pons  de  la  Medicine  av^  la«Yo* 
litiqii&-^<<  On  the-  ConnecdoaMif 
Medici^*  With  iVdMeal  Science  t*^ 
in  which  the  ingeniOO*  atttJhor  oM  * 
deAvOnrs  to  pl<^thaf  eve^  ^but^ 
andoitkr  ofsoci^y  'ou^Mdr<t»e  i«i 
sbme  measure  iKjqua«!iitSd  with^the 
general  theory  dP  medicine,  mH'the' 
bedt  wean  6f  predttdtng  them 
from  iffyriads  of  efHf  In^body; 
mlndf  and  imaqj^attfcMH't&'WHicli 
they  ak^  petpetttdtty  exposeife  There 
i»  a  degree  of  ^|Miis»7  per^admg 
this  work'  i^kh 'we  believe  I6^ve 
been  uifd^ign^  on  the  port  i»f  the 
writer/  bk'whkh^'ift  not  a  whi«  leaa 
sophistry  ofi^  fhts  aecooatw  We 
havt  ribC  the  shiidow  ef.a-4fa«ifti 
that  4he  popalar  9t«dy  of  medicine 
would  •pk'Otffice,  and  hato  adtu^dlf 
prodneM,  more '  general  miachia 
than  a  tot^lignorance  of  the  seientt! 
would  have  dpaeamong ihe peiiple  , 
at  targe.  -  Het>e,  ^«  Inev^other 
case,  «a  liiile  ^earnin^isa  dan^^ 
gerons  tMligi^^'and- for  «>nr  jMOr 
sofikret  who  is  amieiiled*'  bf  the- 
kind' t>ffieioasnes»  of  faKly^<i0etiM 
at'/tlMMr^ountry-saitSf  4t  wottiAtet: 
b^  diftc4ilt  ^o  |>rQv«  thafcit  doaea 
aiP^  mairtied*  •'    ->  -  ^-'  ^ 

>  Ih  an  tictatK)  ^1«lkie»'«iiiJtM 
DiF  I'lnfldenes^  di<  4a  fN*itV  -lte» 
-•^^Otfitefiiiftmicttf  Night  6v^- 
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Diseased  Piersons,'^  wt  hate  met 
with  a  collection  .of  memoirs  of 
floine  importance,  which  haveob- 
tained  prizes  from  the  medical  so* 
ciety  at  Brussels,  in.ans^ser  to  the 
following  questions  proposed  by 
the  i^o'-Icry  (oreramtnaiion ;  "Does 
the  Nign»  pobv^s.  pry  Influence 
over  P^rsoi.s  wiio  are  111?  Arc 
there  Disea,ses  in  which  rKfs  In- 
fluence is  more  r^r  less  apparent  ? 
What  is  the  Physical  Cause  of  such 
Inrtnence  ?••  The*  iiicmoirs  h^re 
published  are  si;p  in  namber:  the 
prize  proposed  was  a  gold  Napo- 
fcoH  medal,  of  the  valae  of  20() 
franks.  Fourteen  candidates  re- 
torfied   essnys  ;    but  thou^j^h    the 

Sriae  was  un-inimously  adjudged  to 
f.  dfc  la  'Prade,  physician  to  the 
civU  and  'military  hospital  at 
Montbriwin,  there  were  five  others 
conceived  to  be  so  essentially  meri- 
torious, that  tiie  adjudicators  re-* 
ffolved  upon  rewarding  the  authors 
with  two  secondary  and  three  ac- 
tressory  prizes,  and  of  publishing 
the  essriystron jointly.  The  whole  or 
these  memoirists  answer  the  first 
question  afiiimalively  ;  and  of 
course  the  next  subject  of  enquiry 
is  inro  the  cause  of  tlie  influence  in 
question  f  M.  Prade,  and  M.  Ry^ 
mone,  and  in  truth  most  of  the 
Writers,  agree  in  ascribing  a  directly 
ijtimulating  effect  to  light,  and  a 
directly  sedative  effect  to  darkness ; 
|)ul,  with  respea  tO  the  first  obser- 
ration,  It  shouM  be  remarked  that 
strong  liglit  always  exhausts,  and 

trobably  from  the  phc^oxygen 
erftby  produced,  «■  the  ahstrac- 
tWn  of  effgen  frotn  the  body  by 
its  pemlinr  affinity  for  light :  and 
tiext,  if'' mere' darkness  produce  a 
•directly  opposite  or  sedative  eilect, 
darkness  must  itself  be  a  distinct 
agent,  a  substance  jui  g0ntti$^-  a 
position  which,  though  it  have  been 
bometim^fi  a<ivance4  with  tespfetc 


to  ccM,.  we  ^ould  scartiiely  co» 
eesre  arty  modern  chemist  xpocdd 
m^tain,  with  respect  to  d:trknei& 
M.  Mmat,  physician  at  Monti  tl'.cr^ 
another  aiid  oae  of  the  best  intormi* 
ed  and  most  ingenious  of  the  can- 
didates, ascribes  the  crmnson  ef- 
fects perceivcHl  durii^  the  darkness 
oi  night  to  a  difiereiit  cause,  and 
conceives  that,  according' to  the 
laws  of  tile  animal  economy,  a 
series  or  rotation  of  changes  tabes 
place  in  the  human  body  in  the 
course  of  every  day :  these  he  re- 
gards as  consisting  of  four :  and 
he  hence  attempts  to  accouT>t  for 
the  feverish  state  which  is  always 
induced  towards  evening;  ashedoes 
also,  from  cdmbir'^ncr  this  circum- 
stauce  with  the  common  causes  and 
phenomena  of  fever  in  general,  for 
the  species  rf  fever' which  is  more 
peculiarly  the  subject  of  sensation. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  tlic  m- 
<|uiry  is  still  left  very  considerably  ia 
the  dark  rfor  while  it  is  yet  doubt- 
ful 'whether  any  such  diurnal  rota- 
tion ot  temperament  tafce  plaLe^  m 
th*  consiuution,  even  admitting 
with  M.  Murat  that  it  does,  we 
have  not  the  smallest  glimfise  to  \A- 
struct  us  as  to  the  caose  of  such 
rotation :  whether  it  be  owing  tr> 
solar  infiuenoe,  to  the  influence  of 
light  generally,  or  to  any  cither 
agency. 

Melanges  de  Physiologie,  de 
Physique,  et  de  Chemie,  &c.-^ 
*♦  Miscellanies  of  Physiology,  Phy- 
sics, ChemibCry,  &c.,  by  Claude 
.Rioucher  de  Raile,"  «  vc^s.  bvo*  * 
These  miscellanies  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  Paris  press  :  th^  author  out- 
Mesmer's  ^fcsmer  hirtiself,  and  sup- 
poses that  by  pressing  fak  lowier 
ribs  v^ itli  his  fingeis,  and  intensely 
thinking  of  a  person  who  may  be 
either  present  'or  absent,  provided 
the  absence  do  not  exceed  the  limit 
f£  three'  bondred  leet,  ke  will  io- 
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Irtasttlf  become  acquainted  with  the 
whole  train  of  thoughts,  and  the 
profoundest  secrets  tiiat  occupy  tlie 
mind  of  such. person  ;  ux))«es  indeed 
such  person  himself  should  be  so 
fieeply  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  this 
nev.iy  discovered  science  of  sym- 
padiy,  as  to  apply  his  hand,  at  tlie 
same  time,  to  the  back  part  of  his 
head,  for  the  express  parpose  of 
breaking  the  chain  of  inrciligencial 
agency*— a  charm  which  is  sure  to 
succeed,  and  the  only  charm  that 
can  prevent  the  unquestionable 
communication  df  his  Ideas.  Such 
is  the  trash  which  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  suffered  to  fill  two  optavo 
volumes,  and  is  dignified  by  the 
appellatioa  of  ^fysiojogy,  pbysust 
aadehimhiry  !  !  Nouveaux  Elemens 
de  la  Science  de  1'  Homme-*— 
*«  New  Elements  of  the  Science  of 
Man:^'  by  P.  J.  Barthez,  physi« 
cian  to  the  emperor,  and  king. 
The  ^ithor  commences  well,  and 
presents  the  reader  with  some  preli- 
minary observations  on  the  princi- 
ples of  life  and  motion*  But  he 
seems,  soon,  to  grow  -weary  of  his 
task,  and  leaves  it  incomplete.  He 
is  a  materialist ;  but  does  not  give 
ujsany  specific  reason  why  vital 
zsotJon  may  not  continue  for  ever, 
sesolving  the  whole,  which  is  by- 
far  the  easiest  way  of  settling  the 
enquiry,  4nto  a  gran<L  universal, 
and  primordial  law,  wnjph  man  is 
as  much  compelled  to  obey  as  he 
is  every  oUier  law  of  nature.  Yet 
death  is  only  a  sleep-«-and  as  sleep 
is  often  pleasant^  so  death  itself  may 
l»e  oiten  pj^asattt  also.  Tp  which 
we  would  add,  that  as  sleep  is  also 
sometimes  unphasfmtf  bo  death  per«j 
haps  may  sometimes  prove  a  littU 
fttpkiuaiU  as  welL 

Considerations  sor  les  Etres 
Organises— *<  Obsecrations  on  Or- 
eani^ed  Beings  :'*  by.  J*  C.  Dela- 
Ha^thfrie,  ^  yohv  9vo.    Jhis  worJK 


is  designed,  first,  to  prove  the  re^ 
semblatnce  which  subsists  in  the 
general  physiology  of  animals  an4 
vegetables^; .  next,  to  offer  a  new 
methodical  classification  ;  s^T>d 
lastly,  to  establish  the.  galv^nitt 
fluid  as  the  true  source  and  me« 
diutn  of  nervous  action,  and  as 
being  secreted  for  this  very  pur* 
pose  by  the  brain.  We  dd  not  ap- 
prove of  the  new  classification  here' 
presented  to  us— we  cannot  suffer 
vegetables  to  enter  into  the  chain  of 
sentient  beings  —  though  we  are 
ready  to  admit  of  a  great  and  won- 
deHul  similarity  of  phenomena  in 
their  respc<^tive  structures.  In  re* 
gard  to  the  identity  of  the  gaivahio 
and  nervous  fluids,  the  experiments 
here  referred  to  are  by  no  meaAi 
sufficient  to  convince  us.  The  id^ 
has  of  late  years  been  started  bf 
many  physiologists,  both  of  oar 
own  country  and  o£  the  continent^ 
but  we  have  hitherto  acquired 
nothing  like  certainty*  This  work 
neverth^ess  will  by  no  means  de-^ 
tract  from  M.  Delametherie^s  es* 
tablished reputation:  it  isnotalw^^s 
that  he  has  intermixed  his  fancinil 
conject\ires  with  so  much  legiti* 
mate  reasoning,  and  so  many  fait 
appeals  to  physical  and  established 
facts.  ••   - 

On  the  object  of  natural  history 
in  a  more  detailed  ioam^  we  have 
to  notice  M.  Thomas'if  Memoires ' 
pour  ^ervir  a  THistoire  Nanirellil 
deS'Saagsues,—'*  Dissertations  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Leeches  j'* 
in  which  the  author  sliews  himseir 
to  have  been  an  attentive  obsetvei 
of  the  economy  of  this  euriou^ 
worm,  and  has  given  a  v^aricty  of 
tiseful  regulations  for  itspreserva* 
tidn  in  a  state  of  confinement.  In 
a  series  of  instructive  letters  M*  Aih. 
geleny  has  given  his  own  methods, 
irom  long  experience,  well  worth 
attending  to^'  of  rearing  the  silk« 

worm, 
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wotvif.  teid  cnkiTstiii^  ths  imdbcr« 
17  tree  for  its  notrtment*  He  has 
|iroyed  th(?  practicability  of  natural* 
>  ising  this  plantin  sitaattonscomMer* 
wiAy  below  the  aaein  teaspenttHre 
of  Gteat  Britain. 
^  Db«marx»  id  the  cbss  of  phf* 
siolo^,  has  to  boast  of  die  4brst 
|Mut»  coaiptising  two  Toliiiiies»  of 
a  very  vmahle  work  by  M*C.  G. 
Rafn*  of  the  royal  col^ge  of  eco- 
siDToy  and  cominerce  of  Co- 
fienhagea,  entitled  Natorhistorie 
ftir  huer  Mand,  &c.— ^^  Natural 
Htslory  for  c\ery  Class  of  Men, 
describing:  the  Internal  Construe- 
.  ikm  "and  External  Make  of  Main« 
snaliatt  Animals,  their  Abodes  ^d 
Manner  of  L'uring»  their  Utihty 
and  Noxiousness  to  Man*''  Ti^' 
species  chieAy  described  are  the 
nookey^  badeer,  sloth,  aut-^ater, 
amuidUlo,  elephant*  rhinocero6» 
^aamtik  ^ag»  camelopardy  bison» 
goat,  sheep*  antilope*  oXf  horse* 
awine.  Mr.,Ra&'s  taleats  as  a 
naturaltst  are  not  now  to  be  esta- 
Biated  for  the  first  ti»e-*^  disser- 
tation on  the  torpid  state  of  hyber- 
'Vttiog  animals  has  long  secured  for 
him  a  high  degree  of  reputation  in 
diis  pleasing  branch  of  physics. 
The  worky  so  &r  as  it  goes*  is  a 
considerable  imnoTemenc  upon 
fkicher*f  NfhtrkMncy  in  ccme- 
^uence  of  its  embracii^.all  the 
later  discoveries  of  physiologtstSy 
«nd  especially  of  Pamicniier«  Mar- 
shall* and  Thaer*  among  agricul- 
tnrists  $  and  of  Forster*  Pennant* 
IPallas*  Vaillaiit  and  Heame*amoi^ 
toosophists.  Upcm  the  whole*  it  is 
a  work  that  Denmark  was.  mneh  in 
wont  of.  In  conjunction,  with 
Ka&'s  •«  Matnial  History*"  we 
wmj  mention  M.  Ololtett^s  <«  Ruai 
'Economy  of  I>eninark."  It  is  a 
code  of  practical  and  truly  vahiahle 
.directions*  drawn  tip  ftosi'tlie  best 
•author itiesi  $Mi4 '  exhibits  th^^a^ 


tOK  oCAe  Oanes  in  a  very  respect* 
aUelight. 

In  SwEM»»  a  J— i[iriinui  and  ex- 
tensive botanical  imrk  has  oom- 
na  111  111,  I J  lull  I  the  sHipfTim^fw^wK^ 
of  M.  M.  Fa&nstruck  and  Ve^ns, 
entitled  BomMk  ArfiBwri^-'^Swedgh 
Botany."  The  delineationft  avd 
descrmtioBs  aie  intendM  eo  intiode 
four  Jmndicd  distinct  plants^  die 
entire  work  will  conpnse  «xty-eiz 
numbers*  of  which  twelve  will 
constitute  a  volunie  I  tweaty-eeven 
numbers  are  already  pnblisbed, 
each  of  which  cootains  six  ooionrad 
plates  and  an  eqval-  proportion  of 
text.  We  are  d^  to  find  that 
M.  Quemel's  **  Natural  History  of 
Sweden,"  qpmmenced  lau  year 
under  the  tideof  <«  Svemk  gmhgi, 
giigr  Snetuls^  JJ^au  HitiariSf  mid 
Uimmmrade  ^gm^;'  is  stA^  co*- 
tinned.  Few  writers  have  been 
better  ({Qalified  for  such  a  tssk 
than  M.  Quensei^  who  was^miib- 
sor*  in  diPinimy  and  natnral  pooo- 
-  sof^yy  of  the  royal  aeadcny  afca* 
dets  at  Stockholm  1  nor  haresansy 
plans  been  better  ^getted,  or  bode 
fidrer  &r  sacoesa.  It  oieis  pso- 
gvesdvcly  die  synonyms  of  each 
animal  in  different  laagnigpi*  its 
general  chasadenstsc^  and  s  spe- 
cific and  particttlardescriptioo.  Ui» 
fottunafeety^  the 
died  9Qa»aiter  its  < 
yet  it  seems  to  be  1 
spirit.  A  nnmhei 
quarterly^  and  sfz  \ 
Inmew  Many  of  the  i 
areezodiem* 

Whilst   upon    the    sahjact   af 

aoi»logy,jae  anataorooac  aoi 

tice^  as  sm  honour  to  die  . 

fvess  aadpeacil*  aa  weR  as  u> : 

sian   luciaciire  m   geeeral* 

M«  Druapdaiaaliy  a  leamcd  phy- 

•fekiaBj^RigA  k >iMithii^  hf 

",  siuMcfe  ipiiuu  a  very  ^ttnwva  euto- 

moiogy*  which  4i<a  dnoibe  fifteen 
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thtnlsand  distikict  Inseclt  Izi  tb€ -au- 
thor's coUoctiosy  sevend  hundred 
•*birds> -msmy  altophihiids^  and  va- 
liou$  rare  -aiiiinfib  tui^^e  Riiimn 
pRyvinces   ot  Lirtm^t   £rthofiiay 
•  and  CooHaad.    M^  Bninpelmann 
'  hai  all  tfae-takou  reqoiiite'  £br  a 
naturftltst;   tik-  to  igreat  indasoy 
aiui  actl«niecs  of  obsflnrafioii^  he 
'iBiddctiMrdesfderatam'  of  beifi?  an 
-*  «xceUenrdcs^ner  aad  painter.  The 
whole  «f' the  drawings  are  hie  own 
preductknit  .and    he    assiduoiudf 
iiq)er]Btendsthe  engraving  andco- 
'  lourii^  of  the  plates.  The  text  will 
be  Lattn^  Gennan^  and  Russian. 
Independently    of    this    splendid 
work»  we  have  to  announce,  from 
the  same  coontrf ,  M.  PaluU's  II- 
.  jnstrthciones  Plantarum  impesfecte 
vel  Booddm  cognkamniy  cum  Cen- 
40fia  IcoQun3t«-^*^J>eBcnptton  of 
'^  Plants  unknown^ . op.koown  httt>  im* 
«perfectl3i,  with  a  hundred  Plates." 
It  'is*  sufficient  to  observe  that  this 
il^oric' evinces  the  cxxmmon  accuracj 
•  aof : viis txeetttnticholar  andphtk>. 
-tWfber. .... 

fiefoie  ve.quit.tbis  branch  of 
fcjrnoelwemustjECfunfrto  Germany, 
to  notice  M.  Loudest  nmiL'iMJ^s 
gUrvtUdwuaisifndm  Pfiarigen*mH  Sy. 
sten»iie  Catalogued  JPlanU  giov- 
iM  sjponlxnetttulj^ia  the  Environs 
oTGottinasn^**  apparently  sdoDted 
«with  JUCB  caxet  and  uaqaesttoa- 
jUy  dttscribed.  twith  aiucfa  *sic- 
-  cunicy  :r^he  'Sswdmngiir  Wunuhi 
'«^*^IkrbaV  publiditti  at^alshurg 
by  Mr  Piers;  of  which  the  fim 
number  only  has' hitherto  made  its 
lappeanuweycorrectly  Resigned  from 
ihe  plants  xfa<inaelares.prop(7lTF*- 
pared  suid  £xed  0t^  pasteboard ; 
aitfl  die. "« 6mi^i/i4mr«'jt jOvs^- 
%ff**  of  M.  M/. Weber  4ttd  Moha, 
pablbbedUt  GotMgftBKasd  irhifib, 
a»  wr^utb  «( -pKp£M^s%o-be»«AU<» 
lerel  wMink^pot  DUlwyn20*<^  fiyoop*^ 
HI  of  .&i^i^  Goiiferv^'' 


'  -  In-  the  depamnent  ■'  of^  zoology* 
M.  M.  Wolf  and  ^eyn  have  pub^ 
'li^hed  at  tfurenoburg  the  first  nme 
'  numbers  of  their  very  exori* 
lent  NatttittesokiAte  der  Voegel 
Deutschlands— <*  Natural  Hhtory 

•  «f  Qennan  Birds;"  described  and 
designed  from  nature.  -  The.  work 

-  when  completed  will  be^frill  and 
i^aracieristic.  To  every  species 
is  added  tfae  Grerman»  Frencby  Jjai^ 
tin  and  English  synonyms;  the 
genuine  and  specific  ctitenafollo^^ 
including  their  original  -eountry^ 
habits,  food,  mode  of  propaga- 
tion and  nidification ;  their  usnul 
or  noxious  qualities:  with  occasional 
anatomical  remarks.  M«  M.  Beck- 
stien  and  Scharfenbei^  have»  in 
like  manner,  commenced  conjoiady 
a  work  entitled  Folhtandige  NaiUT' 
gesMtbU  der  sebadliebw  t^'s^auA" 
/«f— ^  The  Natural  Hirtory  of  la- 
-sects  which  are  detrimentali  ip 
Forests.''  The  first  volume  on]^ 
is  yet  printed,  at  the  Leipsic  press^ 
and  is  a  quarto  xA  29Qt  pages,  with 
Hisee  plates  s£  ^agravtngs*  In  die 
continuation: of  &.work  is  to  be 
given»  the.history^  o£  usefuUnsocts 
which  ikvour  tlucgrowtb  of  trefs 

^hj  destroying,  those  that  ase.  perid- . 
cious.  '  W&  do  not  much  admk'e 
the  classifieation» .  but  ;the  descrip- 
lions  are  well  drawn  up,  chiefly 

;frDnl>X.jnn^u8:  and  .Fabncius.  >  .|C 

..irery  splendid  histxwy'of  Europ^ 
PhdflBnflB' IS  now*pa6ijshing4^*  Bees* 
law,  under  the  sunennteodexlce  of 
M.  X^ottis  de  Miiller .  It  is  entiiM 
Abbtldunsen  Euiop9sischeli.Nacht> 
Schnsettenii^*  It  is  puUUwdin 
two  editions,  afoUo  and jquarfos  of 
the  fbcmer,  not  more  thanlocfiy 
copies -ase  to  be  prbfted^.nf  jjie 

*latt6r»  not  more' tbto  MXty.  '£ini 
limitntion  ieennab^urd  :  tke wofb 
wiU-  be  terminated  in  sis  or  seven 
nun]btnir<4ha*;foUn  copy  six  rix 
dollar  the -qparta  tbi«e.  Amcire 
«-S  useful. 
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useful,  though  less  magnificent  pub- 
licarion  is  presented  by "  M.  G*  S. 
Manfiki,  m  his  Nafmgfschichte  dn 
HaUith'ute — ^  Natural  History  of 
domestit  Ammals.**  It  is  an  oc- 
tavo volnfne,  priniod  at  Posen,  and 
is  chiefly  designed  for  agriculturists 
and  other  rural  economists,  who 
witl  €nd  m  it  a  treasure  of  yahiabk 
information! 

•  We  must  'nbt  oniTt  to  Tnention 
that  in  FitAKCE,  M.  M,  Humboldt 
tind  Bonpland  have  undertaken  an 
expensive  work  .  on  •*  EquirtoTial 
Plants/'  being  chreRy  the  result  of 
their  own  actual  o>)servations.  A 
fascicle  is  to  bel  published  evory  fort- 
night ;  and  the  few  numbers  that 
lia\«e  yet  reached  us  are  executed 
with  great  care.  M.  P.  J.  Redoute, 
painter  to  the  musctim  of  natur^d 
history,  in  his  Liliaccs — "  The  Li- 
liaceous Tribes,**  has  engaged  in  a 
very  expensive  and  magnificent  un- 
dertaking. This  is  also  highly  em- 
belli&hed  with  coloured  pnnts,  and 
published  in  separate  fascicles,  or 
ITvraisons.  M.  J.  Samt-Hilajrc  has 
presented  his  countrymen  with  an 
agreeable,  work,  but  upon  a  much 
Smaller  scale,  m  his  rlantcs  de 
France  d^crhes  ct  peintes  d'aprcs 
Nature — "ITie  Plants  of  France 
described  and  painted  from  Na- 
ture." His  merit  is  well  known 
from  his  antecedent  labours^  and 
the  present  will  certainly  produce 
no  loss  of  credit  to  him. 

To  the  agrrcuhurist  we  cannot 
but  recommend  a  thin  octavo  vo- 
lume  lately  piiblished  at  Paris  by 
.M.  Fanon,  "  On  the  Causes  of  the 
Decay  of  Forests,  and  the  easiest 
and  most  economical  Means  of  re- 
itoring  them."  The  observations 
here  olfered  are  the  result  di  thirty 
years  close  attention  to  the  subject 
discussed. 

•  *  Upon  general  agriculture  Frauce 
\t%  this  y«2r^ef(ed  vs  two  distbct 


works  entitled  to  notice :  the©ne  h 
M«  Poinsot's  Ami  desCuhivatearS» 
&c*-^"  The  Farmer*^  Friend,"  mr 
2  vols.  8vo.  t  containtAg  plain  and 
e.?'$y  rules  for  obtammg  good  crops 
cs{  ^very  kind;  vith  the  reqntshe 
inforrtsitiOtt  for  themaanagemcntrf 
live-stock,  poultry,  corn,  wine, bayt 
timber;  directtons  for  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  disease's  of  cattle,  and 
for  superintending  bees  and  silk- 
'Worms.  The  other  is  entitled 
Cours  complet  d* Agriculture  th£- 
orique,  pfatique,  economiqqe,  &i?. 
— ^*<  Ac6inpleteCoaTseof  Agricui* 
ture,  theoreliotl  and  practical,  in- 
clhding  Rural  Economy  and  the  Vo^ 
terinary  Art."  lliis  ctntrse  is  given 
in  an  alphabetical  form :  it  is,  more- 
over, upon  a  larger  scale  than  the 
former  work,  and  occupies  two  vo- 
lumes in  quarto  i  it  is  nevertheless 
inJerior  in  vahi^ :  it  is  too  di^ise 
upon  trifling  subjects,  and  disfdays 
too  genenU  an  ignorance  of  late  im- 
provemen's. 

*  Haiiy  is  still,  we  perceive,  taking 
the  lead  among  the  mineralogista  of 
France,  and  triumphing  over  Wer» 
ner.  His  system,  nomenclature,  and 
terminology,  have  be^offieredto  the 
public  in  twonew  forms  in  thecoorse 
of  the  year  before  us,  and  both  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  one  is  the 
Tnhhnrt  Methodique  of  M.  J.  A.  H. 
Lucas,  joint  keeper  of  thegalleriesof 
themuseum  of  natural  history;  it^ick 
aflbrds,  from  Hatiy's  own  treatise* 
a  complete  series  of  the  characters 
of  minerals^'  and  contains.die  more 
recent  discoveries.  Subjoined  is  an 
inditation  of  the  geologic  positioo 
of  each  «species;  and  an  abridged 
description  of  the  collection  of  mi* 
nerah  belonging  to  the  museun^  of 
natural  histoiy.  The  other  work 
we  refer  to  is  M.  Deveanx's  Tab* 
lean  Synoptique— «  Synoptic  View 
t>f  Min«al<,  arranged  according  to 
the  Method  of  Haoy/»  Tothe»y- 
'  nopsis 
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n6psU  IS  addeda  termbology,  which 
is.  fofficienrlf  clear .  and  compit^ 
hensvve*  The  whole  is  designed  to 
inxBpl7  the  ]>kce  of  the  methodic 
pablt  of  the  late  venerahle  Daa« 
benton,  which,  from  the  ndmeroui 
discoreries  that  hdte  been  recently 
inade  in  this  science,  has  for  many 
years  become  obsolete.  We  will, 
here  add,,  that  M.  Grafiehauer  has 
published  at  Strasburg  A  <^  Treatise 
on  the  practical  or  .economic  Mi- 
neralogy of  iUitace"— ~Essaie  d'nne 
Mm^  wogie  Alsacienne  ^cctnomique 
des  Departmena  du  Haiit  et  da 
•Bas  Rhin ;  .which  the  surveyor  of 
mmes  may  peruse  with  much  bene- 
fit :  the  .iRwrk  is  to  be  continued. 
M.  Doulcet  has  ^so  performed  an 
acceptable  service  to  the.  science,  by 
.  the  publication  of  his  Btctumnairv 
Ovyctograpbl^t ;  it  is  a  poruble  oc- 
tavo/ ami  gives  the  general  anal- 
ly ses  and  specifid  gravities' with  suf- 
&3ent  accuracy,  for  cdmm<xi  inr 
formation. 

'In  chemistry-  ^nd  ■  experimemal 
philosophy  we*  can  only  find  time 
to  mention^  that  M.  J;  Baada*, 
chief  hydrauHc  engineer  to  his  Ba- 
varian itiajesty,  has  published  his 
♦*  Projet  d'bnQnouvelle  Machine  hy- 
draulique/:  with  explanatory  plates, 
in  conformity  with   the  wish   ex- 
pressed by-  the  National'  Xnstxftutp, 
'  whose  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate it  were  highly'pleased  with 
the  invention.     Its  object  is  to  sim* 
pKfy  the  present  means  of  supply- 
me- the  town  and  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles with  water.     Lest  we  sliould 
elsewhetc  forget  .it|  we  wi)l  here 
.  add,-  that  the*  very  ejEcellent  work 
of  Wiebekiog  on  [hydraulic  archi- 
'  lecture  ( IVasserbaukuntty)  is  still  con- 
.i- tinned  with  its  accustomed  spirit, 
and  that  the  fourth  volume  is  now 
■completed.. 

Spain  is  much  indebted  to  the  li- 
berality of  his  Catholic  majebty, 


who  has  had  printed,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  very  useful  Curro  di  Qui^ 
mica  general  aplicada  a  las  Aries -^ 
**  General  Course  of  Chemistry  as 
applicable  to  the  Arts,"  drawn  up 
for  this  put'pdse  by  Don  Jo$epn 
Maria  de  S;  Cristdial,  and  Doii 
Jos.  Gariga  y  Buaca.  It  6ccupies 
two  voluipes  octavo ;  and  is  ac« 
compantcd  with  a  variety  of  well* 
executed  and  explanatory,  plates. 
M.  Miclielot|;i,  late  mathematical 
professor  in  the  university  of  Tnrin» 
nas  also  published  his  Sagghldtv* 

frafitoM  Pumtfnte^**  Essay  on  th« 
iydrography  of  Piedmont;"  s^ 
work  of  milch  value  in  hydrostatics* 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  ptince<*regent 
of  Portugal :  apd  bis  royal  hi^h* 
ness  Hai'b^en  so  much  pleased  With 
it  as  to  command  a^translatton  of  it 
into  PpRTVGUEi^F^  whichhas  ac« 
C3rdingly  been  effect2d  by  father 
Francesco  Furtado'  de  Mendon^a, 
under  the*  title  of  Ensayo  Jfydrogra* 
pbicod^lPiedmonU,  We  also  perceive 
tliat  the  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical works  {^Ohras^  &c.).  .of  M. 
•Francis  de  Borja  Stockier,  are  now 
printing  progre&siv^ely  at  the  Lis- 
.bon  press-  We  liave  received  only 
the. first  volmne:  it  consists  of  six 
eulogies.;  a  discourse  addiie?iscd  to 
the  president  x)f  the  royal  society ; 
^a  memoir  on  the  original' ty  of  the 
maritime  discoveries  of  the  Portu- 
gueze-  in  ^  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  peru- 
sal of  our  own  excellent  and  en- 
lightened countryman  captain  Bur- 
ney;  and  a  mathematical  pap^r 
addressed  to  M.  Falkel. 

On  the  subject  of  geography  we 
have  to  notice  Muller's  "  Neueste 
Allgemeine  Geographie  der  Ge- 
genwartig^nZeit,"  or  which  the  first 
volume  osily  has  yet  appeared ;  and 
which  seems  to  fullil  the  author's 
professed  object,,  of  containing  ihe 
latest  changes-: — a  great  Tn altitude 
2*5  2  of 
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of  cfaorograpbic  and  .topomphic 
pablicatTons  from  different  German 
presses:  M^scheTom's**Geomariadei 
Cotnfassoi"  ably  translated  from  the 
Italian  into  French  bj  M.  Cha- 
rette.  M.  Romsne's  '<'  Tableau  de$ 
Vents •i  des  Maria et  des  Qourttnsi\  ac- 
companied widi  important  reflec- 
tions on  these  phaenomena^  manj  of 
which  raincttely  coincide  'wkh  M. 
Capper^s  antecedent  observations: 
andM.Puissant's  *<Tr^t^  deGeod^^ 
sie  ;''  or  Expkikation  of  the  trigono- 
mecrieal  and  astfonoiiucal  methods 
which  have  been  applied  to  the 
ineasmwientof  the  eaith — with  eat- 
planatorf  plates  and  tabks,  . 

The  science  of  astronomy  has 
presented  us,  among  other  valuable 
works,  vnth  Dr.  Shroeter's  <<  lAlm- 
ihalmh€  Beakaskw^g^M  d$r  luu-enU 
deekten  s  PJanelen-^^*  Observations 
made  at  Lilienthal  on  the  newly 
discovered  Planets  Ceres,  PaUas, 
and  Juno,*'  with  a  view  to  the  ac- 
curate determination  9f  dieir  real 
magnitudes,  their  atmospheres,  and 
other  remarkable  physical  relations 
in  the  solar  system :  various  systems 
of  astronomy  hy  Maier,  Gelpke, 
and  Buria :  Biotas  <<Trait^  elemen- 
taire  d'Astronomie  phpique,"  in  2 
volumes  8vo. ;  and  M.  Legendxe''s 
**  New  Method  of  determining  (he 
Orbits  of  Comets,"  in  one  vol.  8v.o. 

M»  A.  M.  Legendre  has  publish- 
ed a  very  excellent  geometrical 
treatiseonland-surYeying;andM.M. 
Mechain  and  Delambre  have  just 
given'  to  the  public  the  first  volume 
of  their  most  useful  hbours  ^i\d 
scientific  operations  to  determine 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  eflcct 
an  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. It  is  a  work  which  ought 
to  be  in  tlie  hands  of  every  statist 
and  legislator,  and  ha^  obtaineci  an 
advantage  for  France  which  we 
should  like  to  see  partaken  of  by  our 


own  conntrymen.  It  is  printed  ni 
a«{uaito  form,andentided  <*Bawda 
Systeme  Metrique  Decimal;  oa 
Mesure  del*  Awe  dn  M6ndien  entie 
les  Faralleles  de  Dun&erque  et  Bar« 
cekme^^ 

On  the  subject  of  milhary  sciences 
and  the  art  ctt  war  we  shall  notice, 
that  a  variety  of  magazines  and  tc 
positories  (Jrcirt),  nave  of  late  ap- 
peared in  Germanv,  containtw  an 
accottnt  of  whatever  is  novel  or 
worthy  of  record  in  these  coo  pm>- 
ktr  pursmts,  and  insphringthe  iima-» 
bitantswith  a  loveof  them;  A  post* 
hvmous  work  of  the  celebnUied  Cor-^ 
monta&gne,  marech^d  decaffip,wfao 
ranks  in  the  line  of  eogtnti^rii^  im- 
mediately  next  to  Vaaban,  ha^been 
published  at  PUris^  entitled^ ««  Me- 
sBoriatpotir  la  Defense  de  Places:" 
it  is  intended  as  a  compaaioii  to  the- 
sameaathor'»weIUknown  <*M^io- 
riad  pourPAttaque^^  andispossess* 
ed  of  eq«al  merit.  At  Stockholm, 
major  Sturtzenbechen,  who  has 
lately  commenced^  under  the  title  of 
Ingenieur  Lesdctmy  a  very  nse&il  die-' 
tionary  of  surveying,  has  also  pub* 
lished  a  course  of  "  Lectioes  oo 
Fortification^''  m  3  vols.  8vo.  with 
plates.  Major  GrrpenbuxTrhasgiwa 
a  treatise  *'  On  the  Manner  of 
drawing  Military  Maps,  and  distill- 
guishing  the  O^ects  with  IVeci- 
sion :"  and  sir  £U  H.  Chapman* 
vice-admiral  of  the  Swedish  nary^ 
in  a  very  splendid  quarto  vokuney 
enriched  with  forty  folk)  plates,  and 
dedicated  to  his  Swedi^  umjesty* 
has  publislied  at  Carlsknma,  imder 
the  title  of  ForM  tiU  en  ThiofM^ 
afbamdhngi  &c. :  a  very  important 
essay  towards  a  new  theory  oa  the 
subject  of  giving  to  lioe^f-battie 
ships  thetr  proper  ferm  and  dimen- 
sions; with-observationstHifngstcs 
and  other  armed  Tessek* 
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CHAPTER   III. 

MORAL  AND  POLITICAL: 

Giving  a  Glanu  ai  ihprmctfai  FreducHans  ofCermaM^,  Francig  Denmark, 
Swtdtm^  Russia^  Italy ^  PMugal,  America. 


THE  limits  to  which  we  are  con* 
fined  will  not  suffer  us  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  extensive  depart- 
ment upon  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering. We  have  already  exceeded 
our  bounds^  and  shall  be  able  to  do 
little  more  than  o&r  a  catalogue  of 
the  works  of  most  value  upon  the 
various  topics  it  embraces,  as  they 
have  fallen  into  our  hands^  and  add 
such  occasional  observations  as  they 
may  seem  imperatively  to  demana. 
The  chief  historical  productions 
th^t  have  reached  us  from  Germa- 
ny are,  professor  Eichhom's  Ge- 
fifihichu  dir  drey  iet%i€n  JabrhuAderte 
^-**  History  of  the  last  three  Centu- 
ries," 6  vols,  octavo :  M.  Planch's 
Gesehichte  des  Papsitbums — "  Histo-  • 
ry  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Western 
Chur<;hes  from  the  Middle  of  the 
seventh  Century:"  M.  Schrock's 
CMsilkheKirckengesMcite — «« His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  since 
the  Reformation,"  of  which  two 
volumes  have  been  antecedently 
published:  Die  Enidekungen  dts 
neuHzehnterJahrkusderts--^^^  Tlie  Dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteenth  Cen* 
tury  as  far  as  relates  to  Geography 
and  a  Knowledge  of  diflFerent  Na- 
dofis,"  by  M.  T.  Hoepfner,  of  JEr- 
fort ;  the  third  volume  of  Posselt's 
Cescbicbte  der  Deuttchen — '•  History 
.of  the  German^  5"  and  the  third 
volume  of  RUh's  Gesehichte  Schive- 
^iw— «  History  of  Sweden."  With 
the  voluminous  history  of  M.  Eich- 
bom,  we  have  upon  the  whole  been  . 
well  satisfied  :  as  an  historian,  how- 
ever, he  is  a  far  snore  timid  writer 


than  as  a  theologian ;  he  does  not 
dare  to  question  the  conduct  of  Bo- 
naparte, as  he  has  dared  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  the  pentateuch, 
and  even  at  times,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  conduct  of  the  Deitv  himselL  ^ 
Yet  we  are  aware  that  tne  present"* 
state  of  the  continent  will  not  allow 
a  man  of  independent  spirit — and 
such  we  know  is  die  professor^to 
express  all  the  leeKngs  he  would 
wish  to  da  Upon  every  other 
point  the  historian  writes  with  suf- 
ficient energy  and  fearlessness :  he 
has  spared  no  pains  ih  his  search 
after  authorities,  and  whoever  reads 
him  may  rely  upon  htm.  In  M. 
Planck's  Papau  History  we  perceive 
nothing  of  prominent  merit  ordefect. 
Hoepfner's  work  isaltogether  acoih- 
pilation,  but,  upon  the  whole,  from 
writers  of  credit ;  Bergman  has  fur- 
nished him  with  his  account  of  the 
Calmucks,  and  Percival  with  his 
history  of  Ceylon. 

In  France  the  historic  production 
of  by  far  t!ie  most  consequence,  on 
a  variety  of  accounts  is  the  posthu- 
mousworksof  Loui«  XIV. which  al- 
ready extend  to  six  octavo  volumes* 
and  may  perhaps,  in  a  short  time, 
reach  double  the  number.  It  was 
not  till  of  late  known  that  this  ex- 
traordinary prince  was  a  writer  of 
any  kind ;  but  admitting  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  works  in  question; 
it  now  appears  that  he  was  not  only  a 
writer,  but  gne  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  polished  writers,  as  well  as  one 
of  Ae  most  accurate  and  profound 
reasoners  of  his  age.  It  scpms  that 
2  J?  S  there 
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th?re  have  been  lately  discovered  m 
the  National  Libi'ary  thr<^  bound 
volumes  iii  folia,  ih'depehddillly'  bf 
tlire.e  Urge  pci-UpHos,  Ml'htcft^wei*e 
deposited  there  in  \Dec.  1^4*0,  by 
the  marquis  de  Noariles,  with  a  cer- 
lificate  in  the  n^.ir'c][uis's  oWn  hsrtid- 
vriting,    that  ihfi  whole  Were  the 
property  aiicl  pio'd'ucticn  of  Louis 
XI v.,  an4'^eref  save<f  from  the 
•flames  to  Which  a  great  portion  of 
other  papers  yreie.comihitred,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  tliis  noblenian, 
who  had  been  drdered"  by  Louis  to 
bring  the  whole  to  hhn  for  this  ex- 
press purpose.  The  bound  volumes 
contain  both  the  originals  and  co- 
pies taken  of  them  by  order  of  M. 
de  Noailles  himself.  They  arc  now, 
generally,  admitted  to  be  genuine, 
and  arc  published  by  different  editp 
ors  in  a  variety,  of  forms*    M.  de 
Gain-MonLignac,  under  the  title  of 
**  Memoires  de  Louis  XIV.,'*  has 
presented  to  the  public,in  one  volume 
octavo,  the  first  part  of  ah  entire 
series  which  is  designed  to  include 
all  the  papei*s  discovered':  thii  vo- 
lume contains  rbemoirs  composed 
for,  and  addressed  to,  the  dauphin,* 
the  royal  author's  son  J  succeeded 
by  several  fragments  of  tniHtary 
memoirs,  instructions  given  to  Phi- 
lip V.,    and  seventeen  fetters  ad- 
dressed to  that  monarch  6t  the  eo-' 
vernment  of  his  staties.     M.  M. 
Grouvellfe  andGen;Grrmoardhave 
conjointly  engaged  in  publishing 
.  another  edition,  which  is  rtore  fully 
entitled  *«  CEuvrfsd^  Louis  XIV,''. 
and  is  divided  into  the  'classes  of 
historical,    political^  and  military 
memoirs,  letters,  and  miscellane- 
ous pieces.    The  political  and  mi- 
litary memoirs  have  been  edited 
under  the  especial  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  general  Grimoard ;  the' 
.  rest  have  received  their  revisal  from 
M.  Grouvelle,    The  whole  are  elu- 
cidated by-faci'rsimites  of  the?"  roy^ 


aiiihoT*s  Iv^nd-wtrng,  prcfetoty 
compositions,  comments,  and  notes. 
They  add  very  c6risiderably  to  the 
Credit  b,f  this  monarch's  character, 
and  afef  a  very]  important  accession 
to  the  political  history  of  his  age. 
We  shall  hot-  at  present  offer  a)%- 
other  remark,  under  the  full  per- 
suasion tliaft^A^e  shall  be  agarn  called 
to  asurvey  of  them,  in  the  lucubra- 
trons'of  dor  ncit  Retrospect,  in  tie 
'form  of  an  English  version. 

The  chief  historical  works  which 
France  has  furnished  us  with,  inde- 
pendently, of  tJiis  of  LiOtris  XIV. 
ate,  Histoire  des^Evenemens,  &c. — 
\*  History  of  the  Events  which  took 
place  in  Ffance  during  the  Months 
'  of  June,  July,  Augiist,  and  Sep- 
tember, and  which  produced  ihe 
Fall  of  the  Royal  Throne,"  by  M. 
Maton-de^la-VaYenne.  The  writer's 
name  is  well  known— and  be  has 
here  advanced  various  documesu 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  placed 
before  the  public,  among  which  are 
two  original  letters  of  Louis  XV  L 
of  some  interest  and  importanca 
Histoire  de  1'  Occupation  oe  la  Ba- 
vi?re,  &c.i~"  History  of  the  Occu- 
panty  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  Nego- 
tiatians  which  preceded  the  Peace  cf 
Teschen,  by  M.  Francois  de  Neuf- 
chateau,  Senator  and  Member  of 
the  National  Institute."  The  woi  k 
Is  RiU  and  explicit,  and  tbekliterary 
reputation  ot  the  author  stamps 
upon  i%  a  suilici^cy  of  authority. 
Revolutions  d*  Allemagne-*"  Re- 
volutions of  Germany  :**  but  not 
the  present  revolutions,  for  Germany 
has  submitted  to  mahy,  yet  to  none 
so  destrucOye  of  the  general  happi- 
ness and  independence  of  Europe, 
as  those  of  our  own  time :  the  work 
before  us  is  merely  a  translation  of 
Denina's  RroolMziotte  deila  Germa* 
nla :  it  is  ably  executed,  and  extend^ 
to  six  volumes  octavo.  Histoire.  d^ 
France,  &c — "  History  oC  Fr^c« 

from 
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irottt  xHe  Tune  of  the  Qaiib  to  the 

Fall  of  the  Monarchy :  bv  M,  An- 
quetil>"  the  earlier  volumes  of 
which  ^e  have  formerly  noticed, 
and  which  is  now .  brought  down 
from  voU  x.  to  vol.  xv.,  iucluslve) 
so  as.  to  complete  the  undertakings 
fUid  reflect  addttioiMl  lu&tre  upon^ 
the  very  comprehensive  taknts  of 
tiie  author.  And  lastly^  Hiscoire 
deGuerres  des  Gauloisy&c. — ^*  His- 
tory  of  the  Wars  of  the  Gauls  and 
French  in  "Itoly  ;  with  a  View  of 
the  Civil  and  Mili^y .Events  which 
accom{>anied  chem^  and  of  their 
Influence  on  the  Civilization  a&d 
Improvement .  of  Mankind,  from 
Bellovesus  to  the  Death  of  Louis 
XII.,  by  M.  Auguste  Jubc,  Mem-^ 
ber  of  the  Tribunate ;  and  from  tlie 
Death  of  i-ouis  XII.  to  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  )  by  M«  Joseph  Servan^ 
General  of  Division ;  widi  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Ettiperor  Napoleon  by 
Isabez  and  Tardieu ;  an  Atlas  of 
twelve  Folio  Maps,  by  M..  Lapie, 
Geographical  Engineer;  and  two 
Views,  by  M.  Le  Jeune;  7  vols.  8vo. 
Paris."  With  the  exception  of  that 
preponderance  of  mind  in  favour  of 
the  new  dynasty  which  it  is  natu- 
ral to  expect  in  the  writings  of  one 
of  Bonaparte's  own  officers,  this  is 
one  of  the  best  general  histories  of 
France  which  has  ever  yet  been  of- 
fered to  the  World.  Gen.  Servan 
is  an  able  successor  to  the  labours* 
of  M.  Jube  i  hie  is  intimately  ^Cr 
quainted  with  his  subject,  nnd  has 
accurately  disposed  and  arrwge4 
it.  " 

M.  Eyler  I^ageruj^,  of  Vordalen 
in  NoRWAYi  has  published  ^  "  Hi^ 
tory  of  St.  Olave,  King  of  Nor^ 
way,"  a  v/ork  replete  with  paleo- 
graphic  infbsmation«  and  peculiar? 
ly  interesting  tp  the  early  histpnr  of 
our  own  country,  from  the  close 
connection  that  subsisted  between 
itselC  an4  the  nqrtli  of  Europe  to- 


wards the  close  of  th^  firftt  chyliad 
of  the  christian  xn  i  an4  M.  Hoi-  . 
becb,  of  Copenhagenji  is  ^ngag^d  in 
a  long  detailedliibtory  of  the  Stuai t 
dynasty.  His  chief  ojjject  is  to. 
give  a  comprehensive  Biography  of 
die  late  cardinal  York,,  with  whom 
this  dynasty  has  become  completely, 
extinct:  introductory  to  which  he 
has  already  published  his  "  Hisio-  . 
ric^l  View  of  the  Reigns  and  For- 
tunes of  the  Stuarts."  The  work 
is  upon  the  whole  impartial:  in  the 
midst  of  miuiy  hereditary  virtues 
possessed  by  this  family,  he  admits 
that  there  was  a  large  preponcfe- 
ranceof  criminality  and  weakness; 
and  a  preponderance  that  rendefed 
it  impossible  for  them  to .  (^aper 
the  ruin  which  bcfcl  them.  .    . 

SwEA^N  h»is  found  an  able  and 
accomplbhed  historian  as  well  as 
critic  in  M.  Hallenherg,':  ro)ral  li- 
brariaBi  and  national  Tistoriogra- 
pher.  Among,  biblical  scholars  he 
IS  already  kno^n  and  esteemed  for 
his  translation  of  the  Apocalypse* 
with  a  large  body  of  critical  notes :  • 
he  bus  since^been  engaged , in  an 
*<  Universal  History^'  ofwhich  the. 
third  volume  has.  l^itely  rn^de  its 
appearance;  4nd  he  has  just  com^'. 
pleted,  in  five  volumes,  octavo* 
"  The  History  gf  Sweden  during 
the  It.eign  of  Augustus  Adolphus 
the  Create"— Therp  is  a  smaller 
work  upon  a  xpore  ejcten^ive  scale 
just  publi&Iied,  by  M.  ^ilverstolpe» 
^at  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  me- 
rit^ an4  will  ably  answer  the  pur- 
pose it  professes*  we  ipean  that  of 
being  **  A  Cpn>pendiu(i;  of  ^.  the. 
^istory  of  5wed<?n."       ,    . .     ] 

That  yre  may  not  have  to  return 
to  Stockholm  in  the  course  of  the,  ' 
preseiH  chapter,  we  shajl  nofice  the 
following  works,,  which  equally  ap- 
pertain to.it :  Resa  igemm  fin  4fl  nf 
Bngland  ocb  Skoiiland--^'  Triivels 
t;hroug(i  Parts  of  England  a^nd  S^ott 
2B1^     '  land,- 
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hnd,  In  die  years  1802, 180S :  by 
Eric.  Th.  Svedenstjema.''  M.  Sve. 
denstjema  is  a  pupA  of  Vauquelin  { 
he  was  placed  under  his  care  at  tjie 
eipense  of  a  society  of  iron*workers 
at  Stockholm,  and  by  them  franked 
in  the  course  of  his  present  ttavids,* 
which  were  chiefly  indeed  for  their 
benefit^  and  heqce  partake  much  of 
a  mineralogical  character.  Libe^ 
rality  was  never  better  bestcywed ;— t 
our  traveller,  who  was  well  recom- 
mended to  our  own  country,  is  al-> 
ways  observant,  always  active,  al* 
ways  in  good  humour  c  he  has 
dirown  a  great  portion  of  hiterest 
into  every  page,  and  will  be  found 
to  have  given  to  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen a  new  insight  into  their  na* 
tive  land.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend these  volumes  to  be  trans- 
lated. They  are  well  worthy  of  be- 
ing naturalized  amongst  us,  and  will 
abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of 
writing. 

**  Nagra  Korta  nnderrattelser  om 
Jfayal  och  de  ofnge  A9oreTne." 
These  excursions  of  M.  Hebbe  over 
Fayal,  one  of  the  Azore  islands,  js 
net  confined  to  Fayal  alone  ;  for  it 
gives  adetniled  account  of  the  whole 
clnstie  of  the  Azores,  and  may  be 
perused  with  considerable  instruc- 
tion. M.  Ruders,  in  his  Portvgisisk 
jResat  ^tx — ^  Travels  through  Por^ 
tugal,"  has  also  u'ell  described  the 
interior  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  we 
perceive,  in  an  abridged  form,  a 
Swedish  translation  of  Mr.  Barrow's 
Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  from 
the  pen  of  M.  P.  Olof  Gravander, 
of  the  university  of  UpsaL 

In  Russia,  general  Alexander 
Palizyn  has  translated  sir  George 
Staunton's  account  of  lord  Macart* 
ney'f  Embassy  to  China,  into  his 
native  language :  it  is  magnificent- 
ly printed,  and  illustrated  by  a  va- 
riety of  engravmgs.  M.  Von  Rei- 
mtr^,  in  his  work  entitled  Rtisi  der 


RussisebkAsernAenGeamJisehi^tjk^ 
— ^  Journal  of  die  Imperial  Russaa 
Embas^  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
performed  in  rtre  year  1793,'*  ha< 
added  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge  ^^he  inCervenine  country, 
^e  mean  Wallachia,  Bi^ark,  and. 
Romelia,  and  not  a  Utde  to  that  of 
the  Turks  themsdves.  M.VonR«i* 
mers^was  ob#  of  die  secretaries  to 
the  embassy  which  was  fitted  out 
by  Catbanne  II.  t^  Pr93 :  his  wotfc 
emends- to  three  qnarto  vohmies }  ^ 
in  the  first  he  describes  hk  route . 
to  Constantinople,  in  die  second  of^ 
fers  observations  on  this  city  and  its 
environs,  and  in  the  third  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus  Taurica,  through  which,  by  - 
particular  permission  of  die  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  he  pass^  in  his 
return  home.    These  volumes,  if . 
curtailed    of   their  redundancies, 
might  also  be  naturalized  with  am- 
ple profit. 

Bcrgmann^s  Ntmadiicbe  Sirttfirrym 
mfter  Jen  K^tmScktn^**^  Bergman's 
Nomadic  Excursions  among^  the 
Calmucks  in  the  years  1802,  1808. 
Riga.  2vols.8vo."  A  highly  eut 
tertaining,  and  apparently  a  ^th* 
fill  and  accurate  history  of  these 
Russian  Asiatics.  * 

Before  we  finally  take  leave  of 
this  immense  empire,  we  will  notice 
that  M.  Von,  Murr,  of  Nurembergi 
has  sent  to  his  imperial  majesty 
three  manuscripts  or  the  great  ma- 
thematician Joannes  Regiomonta- 
nus,  together  with  some  rareprint* 
ed  works  of  the  same  author.  They 
have  been  placed  in  the  Imperial  li- ' 
brary,  and  Mr.  Murr  has  beea  ho* 
noured  m  return  with  a  present  of  i| 
superb  brilliant  ring.  We  will  notice 
also,  that  a  new  periodical  journal 
has  been  commenced  at  Petersburg/ 
under  the  superihtendenc^  of  M. 
Martignon,  the  translator  of  Loo* 
ginusj  kiteiK}ed^fot  g^Aeral  tcienii^ 
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fe  infisrmatioiit  under  the  tkk  of 
<<  Notices  of  the  Narti ;''  and  that 
mother  entitled  *•  Th  FrUnd  of  In- 
formatton)  or  Journal  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences/*  has  been  just  essayed 
at  Moscow,  edited  ^j  M.  Kutusow 
of  the  university  of  that  Cftyr 

In  Italy  the  abbate  Franceeco 
FxHitani,  librarian  of  the  Riccardtne 
library,  in  his  yi^giofiUoric0  dtlia 
TViMJ^^h^PicturesqueTour  through 
Tuscany/'  hat  produeed  a  work 
that  may  be  perused  iirith  pleasure 
by  every  class  of  readers.  It  isy 
however,  too  eiten^ive  forgenetal 
perusal,  as  comprising  thiee  vo- 
lumes folio :  it  is  eqiv^ly  literarTi 
historic,  and  descrif^ive ;  the  style 
b  agreeable  and  unaffected,  and 
the  taste  and  judgment  evinced  are 
hiehly  cultivated  and  mature*  Con'- 
^idcraziotti  sopra  la  Storia  di  Sicilia, 
^ai  tempi  Normani  mno  at  PresetUi—* 
**  Reflections  on  the  History  of  Si* 
(cily,  from  the  Times  of  the  Norp 
mans  to  the  present  Period/'  This 
is  a  production  of  the  canon  Rosa- 
r!o»  and  is  printed  at  Palermo :  the 
work  however  is  not  yet  complete, 
the  first  two  volumes  only  having 
hitherto  appeared;  the  size,  octavo*  . 
We  shall  return  to  it  when  finished. 
We  have,  from  this  quarter,  to  an- 
pounce  that  M.  Scstini,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  profound  medallist,  and 
who  has  already  published  several 
excellent  works  on  this  science,  in-' 
tends  adding  another  volume,  mak* 
ing  the  ninth,  to  his  iMtere  e  Disser* 
fOMoni  Nwnisrttaiichey  which  Will  con- 
tain the  Grecian  coins  and  medals 
of  the  cabinet  of  Gotha ;  and  that 
he  has  just  commenced  a  complete 
System  of  Geographical  Numismu- 
t;jcs,  which  is  to  extend  to  iweime 
y9lumes  folio.  It  will  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  most  interesting 
coins  and  medals  of  antiquity,  pUb-> 
|ic  and  private,  in  Europe. 

{n  P^ETy^Mr  «Ai}  printed  and 


engraved  at  Lisbon^  we  meet  wiA 
a  most  splendid'  and  majpificent 
work,  of  an  extent  we  are  ignorant 
of  at  presentt  which  is  designed,  as. 
ejipressed  by  its  titkv  to  give  ^  Por» 
ttaits  and  Aists  of  the  xaost  eminent 
and  illttstrious  Men  and.  .Women 
that  have  adorned  the  Pdrtugneze 
Nation,  whether  cekbcated  for  thdr  • 
Virtues  or  their  Liieratnre^  for  Arts 
or.  Arms,  whether  Natives  or  Fo» 
retgners,  whether  of  ancient  or -mo^ 
dern  Date;  to  be  accompanied  witit 
bl<^aphical6ketches»dcdttcedfrom 
History  and  ancient  Monuments?^ 
'"Hflr^^  e  Umios  do$  Farv.tf  g 
DomtSf  queJUtutrmram  a  nafoo  For*  - 
tuguiMMem  FiriudgSf  LeUas,  ^ArUg^ 
assim  NadonaHf  coma  Etranbog^ 
&c»  This  immense  undertaking 
is  projected,  a&  it  need  to  be,  ^r 
uma  Sociedad^  PUiofatritn  j[by  a  phi* 
lopatric  society) :  tts  sixt  is  quaoto^ 
and  the  two  first  numbers,  conub* 
ing  eight  portraits*  with  their  re^ 
spectivc  lives,-  were  completed  last 
August. 

llie  chief  productions  that 'have 
reached  us  from  the  Amerieaa 
states  appertsuning  to  the  present 
chapter  are  the  lollowing :  •<  Dew 
scription  of  the  Genessee  Country;" 
b^  Mr.  R.  Munro,  of  New  York~ 
a  description  at  once  geographic, 
statistic,  oryctologic,  and  commer- 
cial. *^  American  Annals;  or  Z' 
Chronological  History  of  America, 
from  its  discovery  in  149dto  1006, 
2vole,8\'o.  by Abiel  Holmes,  D.D.'* 
printed  at  Cambridge,  NewEng* 
land.  This  i&  a  work  of  much  me- 
rit  :-^it  contains  much  original  mat- 
ter, and  that  which  is  not  new  is 
for  the  most  part  drawn  from  un- 
questionable, often  from  original 
auth()rities.  Recourse  has  frequent* 
ly  been  hiidto  Roberueon ;  but  there 
is  ab'undimt  proof  that  the  Spanish 
writers  themselves  have  been  sedot 
loufily  copiulttd  in  tlieir  ownjpageti; 
«  Message 
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^  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  communicating  Di^ 
covertes  m»le  in  exploring  the  Mis- 
•Duri,  Red  Riv€r»  and  Washita,  by 
Captains  Lewis  andX}larke»  Doctor 
Sibley,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  ;  widi  a 
Statistical  Account  of  the -Countiies 
adjacentr«-Feb«  1(^,  1605:  read  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table."  This 
aothentic  conmiuiiication  is  printed 
flt  Washington.  The  research  was 
ordered  by  the  American  gorem- 
menty  in-  cpnseqnence  of  its  acquis 
shion  of  Louisiana  from  the  French 
•  and  Spaniards :  and  the  papers  h^re 
■printed  coi^ointly  compose  the  first 
Anglo-American  -suiirey  of  this 
quarter  oi'  the  New  World.  «  Par 
pers  on  Agriculture :  conststisg  of 
Communications  made  to  the  Mas- 
sachusett's  Society  for  promoting 
Agriculture."  This  is  a  thin  octavo 
volume,  published  at  Boston  by  or« 
dej  of  the  trustees :  nearly  lialf  <^'  it 
consists  of  reprints  from  English 
agricttltunil  writers :  and  the  rest 
p)s$esses  no  peculiar  merit.  The 
following  are  the  chief  fQren<^ic  pub- 
lications :  **  A  Selection  of  Plead- 
ings in  Civil  Actions  subsequent  to 
the  Declaration*  with  occasional 
Annotations  on  the  Law  of  Plead- 
ing ;  by  Jos.  Story.  Salem.  8vo.**  . 
This  work  unites  tlie  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  uniformly  appealed  to  in 
the  American  courts,  with  such  va- 
riations as  are  necessarily  produced 
by  a  variation  in  their  own  statutes. 
To  the  American  lawyer  it  must 
be  a  useful  directory.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
by  Mr^  G.  Tucker,  of  Boston  ;  ac* 
companied  with  Notes  and  Refe-^ 
rences  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws 
of  the  federal  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  "  An  Abstract 
of  those  Laws  of  the  United  States 
which  relate  chiefly  to  the  Duty  and 
Authority  of  Judges  of  inferior 


State-Courts  and  Justice?  of  PeafA 
throughout  the  Union;''  the  pro- 
duction of  Samuel  fiayard,  Esq. ; 
we  believe,  the  same  gentleman  who 
was  secretary  to  the  American  em- 
bassy to  this  ciDuntry  about  eight 
years  ago.  *♦  Reports  of  Cases  ar-. 
gned  and  adjudged  in  the  Supreme 
Court' of  the  United  States,  in  Aug. 
and  Dec.  Terms,  IbOl,  and  Feb. 
1B03."  These  reports  comivise 
the  tirst  volupae  of  a  work  which  it 
is  intended  to  continue  :  the  editor 
is  W.  Cranch,  esq.  assistant  judge 
of  the  circuit-court  oi'  the  district  of 
Columlna.  Judicial' opinions  and 
decisions  h^ve  hitherto  been  seldom 
recorded  in  Amterica  as  they  oaght 
to  have  been :  and  the  example 
here  set  by  Mr.  Cranch  will,  ue 
trust,  be  printed  and  followed  as  it 
Reserves  to  be. 

We  most  once  more  cross  the 
Atlantic,  as  we  have  not  yet  fidsli- 
ed  the  moral  and  political  literature 
of  France  and  Germany. 

•The  former,  during  the  period 
before  us,  has  been  rich  in  biogra- 
phies ;  of  these  tl»e  chief  are.  Notice 
Biograpbique  sur  M.Salivet — ^  Bt* 
ographic  Notice  relative  to  M.  Sa- 
il vet,  Professor  at  the  Academy  of 
Legislation ;  by  Charles  Dumont.** 
Notice  liistorique  sur  la  Vie  et  lei 
Ouvrages  de  Pierre  Julien— "Hisi 
toric  w>tice  relative  to  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Peter  Julien  ;  by  M. 
Joachim  Ll  Breton,  perpetual  Set 
cretary  to  the  Class  of  Polite  Arts 
in  the  National  Institute.*'  Me-i 
moires  Historiques,  Politiqnes,  et 
Militaires,  &c.—**  Historic,  Polid^ 
cal,  and  MilTtary  Memoirs  of  the 
Count  dc  Hordt ;  a  Native  of  Syii> 
den,  and  a  Lieutenant-General  in 
the  Prussian  Army;  di^^ested  by 
M.  Borelly,  Member  of  various  Aca* 
demies.."  This  last  work  we  have 
iilreody  no|icad  at  large  in  its  £ngi 
fuih  dress.    (Ii»xip««6.4'.uiiw¥»y^ 
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mgftir,Scc.— "  Memoirs  of  a  TraveU 
ler  now  in  Retirement ;  containing 
historic,  political,  and  literary  Aneo* 
dotes  relative  to  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal Personages  of  the  A^.'V  The 
traveller  here  referred  to  is  M.  Du« 
tens  :  this  Work  has  also  been  ren- 
dered into  our  own  congpe,  and  no- 
ticed by  us  accordingly,  Memoire^ 
etLettres,&c.— "Memoirs  andLet« 
ters  of  the  Marshal  Qe  Jess^  con- 
taining  Anecdotes  of  Fact$  never 
{>efore  publi^ed, .  relating  to  the 
Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV, ;"   ^  vols.  8vo.     An  anony- 
mous publicacion-T-and  in  some  de«- 
gree  questionable,  though  the  edi- 
tor afiirms  that  the  originals,  or 
authentic  ^^ifs  of  the  papers  here 
referred  to,  can  be  produced.    Lec- 
tres  inedites  de  Miniheau,5cc.-"  Un- 
published Letters  of  Mirabeau ;" 
the  whole  forming  a  tpntinuation 
-pf  the  letters  written  from  the  dun<> 
geon  of  Vincennes  from  1777  to 
lim  inclusively.    Edited  by  J.  F. 
Vitry,  formerly  of  the  Office  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs.     Notice  de  la  Vie  et 
^es   Ecriu  de  George  Louis  Le 
Sage— <<  Sketch  of  the  Life   and 
Writings  of  George  Louis  LeSage, 
of  Geneva,  Member  of  the  Acade- 
my and  Institute  of  Bologna,  &c. 
digested  from  his  Notes  Ixy  M.  Pre- 
vost."   HibtoireLiteraire  de  1* Abbe 
^dorelli— *•  The  Literary  History  x>£ 
Abbale  Morelli."    This  is  a  mere 
translation   from  the  original  Ita- 
^  lian.    Gallerie  Historique  des  Illus- 
ues  Germains-^"  Historic  Galle- 
ry of  Illustrious  Germans,   from 
the  Days  of  Arminlus  to  our  own 
Times,  with  their  respective  Por- 
traits, and  Engravings  taken  from 
some    remarkable  Occurrence   in 
their  Lives."     An  abridged  trans- 
lation of  the  chevalier  Klein's  "  Ger- 
man £iograf^y,''    in  five  folio  vo- 
lumes,      Galerie    Historique    des 
Hommes  les  plus  c^lebrQi>".M:*His- 


toric  Gallery  of  die  most  celebrated 
Men  of.  all  Ages  and  Countries 
containine  their  Porttaits,  Sketches 
of  their  JLiives,  and  Remarks  on 
their  Characters  and  Wor&i :  by  a 
Society  of  Men  of  Letter*/*  This 
publicatioius  intended  to  comprise 
twelve  volumes  daodocimo;  and 
each  volume  to  contain  seventy^twd 
portraits. 

The  chief  travels,  voyages,  sin4 
toQr^  are  as  follow:   Voyage  ea 
Italic  et  en  j^icilie,  fait  en  liM)l  et 
180a—«  Travels  in  Italy  and  SU 
cily  in.  the  Years  1801  and  1802, 
by  M.  Arenze  de  Lesser,  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Body."     This 
will  not  do  ei their  for  an  Italian  or 
an  English  versions    the  author 
says,  «^  I  have  seen  nothing  worse 
than   the  women  of  these   sta^ 
(Parma*  Placentia,  and  Rome),  ex- 
cept  perhaps  the  five  hundred  En* 
glish  women,  who  after  the  peace 
of  Amiens  locked  with  such  con* 
fidence  to  France,  to  exhibit  their 
persons,  or,  what  is  still  more  lU 
diculous,  their  fashions  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Parisians.'*    Voy- 
age  en  Moree,  &c.-~"  Travels  in 
the  Morea,    to  Constantinople  in, 
Albania,  and  many  other  Parts  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  the  Yeans 
1798--1801 :  by  F.  C.H.  L.  Pou- 
queville,  M.  D.    Member  of  the 
Commission  of  Sciences  and  Arts 
of  Egypt."    The  result  of  having 
been   taken    prisoner   during   the 
war  between  France  and  the  Otto- 
•  man  Porte,  carried  'to  Constanti- 
nople,  and  afterwards  set  at  li- 
berty, to  returh  home  as  he  could*- 
This  work  is  worth  naturalizing. 
Voyage  a  la  Partie  Orientale  de 
.  la  Terre-F^rme,  dans  TAmerique 
Meridionale,  fait  pendant  les  An- 
nces  1801— 1804-^*' Travels  in  the 
Eastern  Part  of  Terra-Fimia,  in 
Soudi  America,  in -the  Years  1801 
-^1804  :  by  F.  Dupons,  Ex<4gent 
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of  the  French  Government,  at 
Caracas,  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris.*'  A 
valuable  work— ^replete  with  ob* 
ttrvation  and  souad  judgement* 
Independently  of  these,  we  notice 
that  Pallas's  Travels  in  the  South- 
0m  Governments  <^  the  Russian 
Empire,  in  1793  and  ITO^*,  have 
been  translated  into  French  from 
the  German,  by  M.  M.  De  la  B<»i- 
kiye,  M,  D.  and  Tonnclierr  mem- 
ber of  the  Societies  of  Natural  Hi- 
story and  Philomacy,  2  vols.  4to; 
and  Dr.  Moore's  Travels  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  (from 
tlie  English),  by  an  anonymous  fe- 
male pen,  occupying  2  vols.  8vo. 

We  shall  next  give  a  glance 
9t  the  chief  publications  in  '  the 
branches  of  diplomacy,  staiistics, 
dvil  and  municipal  law.  De  la 
lligoe  Hans^tique,  ftc.<^-**Of  the 
Han$eatic  League,  its  Origin, 
Progress,  Power,  and  Political 
Constitution,  to  th*  Period  of  its . 
Declension  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury: by  P.  H.  ^tfallet,  late  Pro- 
fessor oi  History,  and  Member  of 
several'  Academies."  A  correct 
and  .instructive  dissertation,  evin- 
cing an  enlightened  head  and  a  li- 
beral heart.  De  lu  Preponder- 
ance Maritime,  &c.-.^<On  the  Ma- 
ritinoe  and  Commercial  Prepon- 
derance of  England,  or  the  Inte- 
rests of  other  rjations  relative  to 
Etiglandand  France;  by  M.  Mont- 
brion.''  A  philipnic  again&t  the  pre- 
sent commercial  aggrandizement 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  favour 
of  an  universal  coalition  against 
her.  Nous  verrons,  Recherches 
$ur  la  Force  de  1  Arme  Fran9ai$e, 
&c.-<-<*  Researches  on  the  Strength 
of  .the  French  Army,  the  Basis  on 
^hicb  it  should  be  established  ac- 
cording to  Circumstances,  and  a 
!{L.ift  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  or 
Ministers  of  War,  from  Henry  IV. 
tp  ^  Year  1805."    the  first  vo- 


lume only  of  k  work  which  is  to 
trace  the  first  campaigns  of  the 
revolution.  We  shall,  therefore, 
have  Jin  opportunity  c^  returning 
to  it  herder.  Tableaus  Com* 
paratifs  desDepeitees,  &a— **  Cohw 
parative  Statements  of  the  Expenses 
and  Revenues  of  France  and  En- 
gland, by  M:  Sabatier.'*  An  an- 
swer, but  an  inefficient  one,  to  the 
calculations  and  reasonine  af  M« 
Gentz.  Recherches  sur  &  L%is- 
lation  Criminelle,  &c.— ^'*  Inquiries 
relative  to  the  State  of  Criminal 
Legislation  during  the  Epoch  cf 
the  Dauphins,  according  to  Tlio- 
massin,  Valbonnais,  Cl^rier,  Sec, 
by  M.  Berriat  (St.  Prix)  of  Grc,. 
noble."  This  work  discovers  much 
unwearied  research,  and  a  liberal 
spirit.  Code  et  Nouvelles  de  Jas« 
tinien  :  Nouvelles  de  TEmpefenr 
Leon,  &c. — *<  Code  and  Addita* 
ments  of  Justinian;  Additaments 
of  the  Emperor  Leo ;  Fragments 
of  Caius  UlpiAUs  and  of  Paul ; 
by  P.  A.  I^t&sot,  Jurisconsult,  and 
Member  of  several  learned  Socie- 
ties." Useful  for  students  in  civil 
law,  and  capable  of  supplying,  as 
it  is  designed  to  do^  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  editions  of  Ferriere  and 
Huldt.  Dictt^nnaire  du  Code  Ci- 
vil, &c  — «  Dictionary  of  tlie  Civil 
Code :  by  A.  G.-  Daubenton,  Ex- 
jjidge."  TUe  Jacob's  Law  Dic- 
tionary of  Modem  France. 

The  principal  travels  and  voy- 
ages that  have  issued  from  the 
difiierent  German  presses  are  as 
follaw;  Metne  Reise  iiber  den 
Gotthard,  Ac.—**  My  Journey 
across  Mount  Gotbard  to  the  Bor- 
romaean  Islands  and  Milan;  aad 
thence  back  across  the  Val  For- 
mazza,  the  Grimsel,  and  the  Uf  • 
per-land,  performed  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1801,  2  vols.  8vo."  An 
entertaining  and  interestmg  tour ; 
in  the  course  of  which  we  kam 
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rfiat  the  patriotic  story  of  William 
Tell  has  no  foundation  in  real  hi- 
ttory-y  or  at  least  not  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  commonly  re- 
lated  ;  as  we  do  also  ^at  the  hos- 
pitable convent  on  Mount  St. 
Gothard  has  fallen  into  a  heap  of 
ruins  beneath  the  remorseless  war- 
fare of  the  present  times.  Briefe 
auf  eincr  Reise  von  Lothringen, 
&€.—-*«  Letccrs  written  during  a 
Journey  from  Lorraine  to  Lower 
Saxony."  Reise  nach  Hyeres-— 
*•  Journey  to  Heyeresin  the  Spring 
of  18(H:  by  M.  Fischer."  Reise 
in  dieKlassischeOegenden  Rome^ 
"  Journey  to  tlie  Classical  Country 
of  Rome  ;**  by  M.  Bonstetten.  In 
none  of  these,  however,  do  we  per- 
ceive any  peculiarity  of  merit,  or 
singularity  of  anecdote  or  descrip- 
tion- M.,'M*  Gunther  and  Bruck- 
ner have  added  the  last  vohime  to 
their  «  Picturesque  Tour  through 
Saxony ;"  and  the  Briefe  eines  Rei- 
sendenFranzosen,  &c. — "Letters  of 
a  Frenchman  during  his  Travels  in 
Germany,"  have  readied  a  tiew 
edition.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  under  the  title  of  Spiele  und 
BelustigungenderRussen: "  Sports 
«nd  Pastimes  of  the  Russians,'^  M. 
^  M.  Geisler  and  Richter  have  pro- 
duced a  very  splendid  and  charac- 
teristic work  upon  the  subject  in 
question.  It  is  printed  in  folio  on 
vellum  paper,  and  embellished  with 
twelve  oolonn»d  plates:  the  letter- 
press is  both  in  German  and 
French. 

In  the  class  of  statistics  and  di- 
plomacy^ the  Geist  der  Zeit^- 
«*  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  by  M. 
Ernest  Montz  Amdt,  is  an  excel- 
led: work,  and  entitled  to  much 
praise,  especially  by  Englishmen. 
M.  Amdt  is  a  conlprehensive  ob- 
server; and  though  the  late  re- 
verses on  the  continent  have 
ahntptly  fiUsified  some  of  his  spe- 


culations, the  generality  of  his  re* 
marJcs  afe  pregiiant  with  political 
truth.  He  apostrophiaes^purowm 
country/ with  much  spirit  >— be* 
lieves  us  to  be  on  the  decline ;  nojt 
from  the  victories  of  Bonap£»te 
however,  for  all  his  triumphs  cail 
never  in  his  judgement  seriousi^f 
injure  us,  but  from  our  own  inter** 
ntil  misconduct :  yet  the  day  that 
England  is  ruined,  i^Uy  in  hit 
opinion,  be  a  fatal  day  to  tfa« 
rest  of  the  world.  Authentisdie 
Darstillung,  flee— «  Authentie 
Statement  of  the  Relations .  be* 
tween  England  and  Spain  before 
and  at  the  Rupture  between  those 
two  Powers :  by  Frederic  de 
Gentz."  M.  Gentz  has  already 
proved  himself  an  able  advocate 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he  is  still  as  warmly  attslched  to 
the  same  side  as  if  he  had  been 
feed  by  a.  special  retainer.  Sta- 
tistischer  ITmriss  der  SMmtlichen^ 
&c.—"  Statistic  View  o£  all  the 
European  States  considered  vridi 
respecr  to  their  Extent>  Population, 
Productions,  Commerce,  Finances, 
Military,  Constitution  and  Cdlo* 
nies  or  Possessions  in  other  Parts 
of  the  World:  hy  G.  Hasse}. 
Brunswick."  This  is  to  be  a  very 
extensive  work^  if  it  stfU  seeoi 
good  to  the  author  to  continue 
it;  for  which,  however,  lie  ap^ 
pears  to  possess  sufficient  ability, 
should  the  new  politics  of  Bfunr^ 
<Ufick  allow  him  to  persevere.  The 
size  of  the  work  is  foli© :  and  the 
first  two  numbers  of  the  first  vo- 
lume are  all  that  have  yet  reached 
us.  «*  America  nach  -seiner  ehe- 
maligen  und  jetzigen  Verfassung-*- 
«  America  considered  in  her  For- 
mer and  Present  State:  by  F.  i 
Kretscher,  S  vols,"  An  ercelleilt 
and  indefatigable  Caustic  compi* 
lation;  Anlkngsgruende  des  Ph*- 
Icsophischer  (>inmal  Rechts-«^ 
.      « PhU 
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'•Philotophica]'  El^mehts  t>f  Cri^ 
infnal  Jnrispnideftce.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Art  of  JnrMicsd 
Defence ;  by  C.  8.  !&achiiria,  Pro* 
lessor  at  the  University  of  Witfemi 
berg."  Punishments  are  never  to 
be  inflicted  by  way  of  example 
to  others;  but  merely  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  crimitiality  ha  thd 
offender:  they  ought  to  .be  re- 
stricted to.  a  iTonfinement  of  the 
person*  or  to  hifrinffements^  upon 
personal  liberty,  ana  never  to  af- 
fect limb,  life,  or  property.  Such 
are  the  doctrfnes  here  chiefly  sup- 
ported. Ueber  den  Einfluss  deft 
Uandelsnnd  der  Handels,  &Ci— 
**On  the  Influence  of  Commerce 


and  Goniinercial  Systems  iipon 
National  PkDspertty  :  by  G.  F; 
Kietneyer/'  A  work  wdl  enikied 
to  the  attention  of  political  ecoBO^ 
mists.  Wahr  heit  ohne.  Schminfce^ 
Arc. — ^«« Truth  wiAout  Disguise; 
or  a  Dissertaiuon  on  a  free  dbm^ 
Trade.'*  A  truly  rational  and 
public-spirited  perfonnance  ;  in 
which  the  author  points  out  &e 
absurdity  of  all  gtyTerament  xe^ 
stratnts,  and  the  inefficiency  of  ail 
government  magazines ;  and  esta- 
blishes that  the  utmost  liberty  of 
action  is  necessary  to  obtain  graiR 
in  abundance^  and  at  a  tao&nat 
rate. 


chapter  iv. 
Literature  a>id  polite  arts- 

Bang  the  Productions  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spam,  Holland,  Swe* 
den,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Modem  Greece,  Amerktai 
States. 


WE  shall  commence,  as  usuaU 
with  the  different  scientific 
and  literary  societies  of  Europe. 

The  National  Institute^  which, 
in  our  lastHetrospect,  we  noticed 
as  giving  evident  proofs  of  a  de- 
dine,  is  now  more  than  ever  in 
danger  of  actual  and  speedy  dis- 
solution. It  commenced,  as  our 
readersf  well  know,  with  a  division 
into  the  three  grand  classes  of  Mo- 
-ral  and.  Political,  Physical  and 
Mathematical,  and  one  for  Lite- 
latnre  and  Polite  Arts :  each  of 
which  was  to  furnish  a  volume 
of  Memoirs  annually.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  1804,  however,  it  Was 
otscovered  by  the  imf€rlal  fatten 
€f  the  Instttutiofi  that  «it  wa&  m* 
8 


txfedunt  to  {Tgitate  general  qnes^ 
tions  of  Monu  and  Political  Scr 
ences— or,  in  other  words^  tbat  a 
degree  of  liberty  had  been  i«^ 
duiged  by* many  of  the  meoooiriscs 
of  this  department,  in  their  respect 
tive  speculations,  that  was  incom- 
patible with  his  view  of  good 
order  and  civil  authority :  to  draw 
a  line  of  distinction,  and  mark  oot 
the  extreme  point  to  which  writi^ 
of  tliis  description  mi^t  advance, 
without  overstepping  it,  wasmvi- 
xiious  and'  difficult,  and'  pea^aps 
impossibles  the  Oordian  •  faiol, 
therefore,  was  cut  instead  of  b^ 
-ing  unti^,  by  the  second  aa:*  well 
as  by  the  first  Alexander ;  «iid» 
as  though  by  magic  «pettrthe  eiitire 
departmtnt 
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'Itepartment  9f  M6ral  and  Political 
Stiences,  in  a  moment  ceased  to 

existy  and"  was  instantaneously" 
merged   into    the  two  remaining 

trlasses.     The    change    leems    to 

have  torpefied  the  Institution--- 
and  to  have  deprived  its  mem- 
bers of  almost  tne  whole  of  their 

'  activity.     Andhencei  though 'the 
public  have  from  the  above  period 
liad  a  right  to  expect  only  iwa  vo*. 
himes  annually    instead  of '  three^ 
eyen  this  it  is  found  impossible  to 
comply  with.    The  cIhss  of  Lite- 
rature and  Polite  Arts  not  being 
prepared,  the  class  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  has  been  obliged  to 
publish  its  annual  volume  alone ; 
which  constitutes   the  sixth  in  the 
regular  series>  leaving  its  3s«;ociate 
class  to  overtake  it,  as  it  may  be 
able.      Even   in    this  volujne   we 
perceive,    or  think    we  perceive, 
less  general  excellence  thai  in  the 
preceding  from  the  same  class.    It 
contains  two  biographic   sketches 
or  notkes  as  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  denominate  them :  one  of  which 
h  an  Elogy  on  Dr.  Priestley,  from 
the  eloquent   ^en  of  M.   Cuvier. 
It  is  by  far  the  best,  and  the  most 
impartial  life  of  him  that  has  hi* 
therto  appeared,   notwithstanding 
Its  deterioration  by  a  few  trivial 
mistakes    into  which   the  biogra- 
pher has  fall^ :  he  pays  due  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  Priestley's    philo- 
sophical discoveries,  and  sufficient* 
ly  reprobates  the  spirit  of  vanity 
and  innovation  so  conspicuous  in 
his   theological  controversies  and 
opinions.     Th^  best  memoirs  we 
have  noticed  are  two  or  three  on 
chemical     and     economicid    sub- 
jects,   by  M,  M.  VauqueHn  and 
Fourcroy— a  mathematical   paper 
by  M.  Le  Gendre,  and  an  article 
on  natural  history  by  M.  Lac6* 
pede. 
As  some  atonement  for  tlie  un- 


expected curtailment  that  has  been 
made  in  *  the  quantity  of  ie/e^  x 
matter  hitherto  usuaHy  published - 
by  the  National  Institution,  wt 
have  to  notice  that  the  establish- 
ment  has  now  commenced  a  worit 
which  is  to  give  to  the  public  a 
punctual  scries  of  memoirs,  that 
hUve  been  presented  to  it,  but  have 
not  or  could  not  be  published  ill 
the  regular  body  of  the  Inf^titute's 
own  memoirs,  as  having  been  pre- 
sented by  foreigners,  philosopher^ 
who  were  nojt  members  of  it.  Of 
this  new  work  we  have  received 
the  lii^t  volume,  entitled  "Me* 
moires  prcsentes  a  I'Institut  Na- 
tional.'^  into  this  volume  we  can- 
not enter :  it  contains  many  valu- 
able papers  on  most  departments 
of  science,  exvfft  that  of  mimiU 
dnd  f4>lU':c5.     Its  size  is  quarto. 

The  Academy  for  Useful  ScU 
ences  at  Erfort  has  published  its 
volume  of  Memoirs  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  (1805)  :  the  chief  af- 
tides  in  which  are,  "On  the  GynK 
notus  electricus,  by  M,  Hum- 
boldt. On  the  Oxyd  of  Antimony^ 
by  M.  Bucholz.  On  the  Exist-' 
ence  of  Azot  in  the  Acetic  Acid^ 
by  M.  Trumsdorf.  On  several  spe- 
cies of  Veronica,  by  M.  Bemanii. 
On  several  Species  of  Fungus,  bf 
M.  Haberle.  A  Latin  Society  has 
lately  been  established  at  Jena,  and 
the  result  of  its  labours  are  now 
before  us  in  its  first  volume,  entitled 
"  Nova  Acta  Sociecatis  Latinse  Je- 
nensis."  Its  attention  is  entirely 
direcred  to  classical  literature :  of 
course  the  papers  are  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  except  occasional  transla^ 
tious  J  yet  there  is  one  exception, 
in  an  article  "On  the  Hecate* of 
the  Greeks,"  from  the  pen  of  pro- 
fessor Voss,  the  admirable  trans- 
lator of  Homw  4Sid  Virgil,  who 
has  prefeired  his  own  German* 
Francisci  a  Mesguien  Memnskt 
'    Lexicoa 
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Lexicon     Arabico-Persico-Torci- 
cum — **  Meninski's    Arabic,    Per- 
sian»  and  Turkish  D'rctionary  i  foor 
▼olumest    imperial  folio.^'      This 
.W^  a  truly  imperial  work,   well 
<^orthy  of  the  princely  patronsige 
jt  has  received,  and  which  we  re^ 
4o1ce  to  say  is  at  length  completed. 
It  is  five  and  twenty  years  since 
this  ysLSt  and  tnvalual^e  work  com- 
menced 1  Maria  Theresa  first  fcs* 
fered  it,  and  successively  the  empe^ 
rors  Joseph,  Leopold,  and  Fran* 
CIS    II.     The  ^contributors   have 
been    very  numerous,   and    h^vt 
changed  far  more  frequently  than 
the  imperial   patrons;   the  super* 
intendants  however  have  been  but 
three.  Von  Jentsch,  Von   Kletzl, 
and   Hob ;   and  hen<^e  a  greater 
fmifbrmity  and  harmony  of  style 
and  manner  are  preserved  than  we 
have  even  a  riglit  to  expect.    The 
£rst  volume    appeared    in   1780> 
the  second  in  1786,  the  third  in 
1792 ;  the  fourth  and  last  has  been 
published  about  a  twelvemonth. 

Professor  Schneider  has  met 
with  sufficient  encourag«ment  to 
•  give  a  new  edition  of  his  very 
valuable  Kritisches  Griechtsch- 
Dcutsches  Worterbuch — "  Criti- 
cal  Greek  and  Germ;m  Dictio- 
nary ;''  which  now  appears  in  a 
very  improved  state  in  two  vo- 
lumes quarto.  Why  have  we  no 
dictionary  upon  a  similar  plan 
(Greek  and  English)  in  our  own 
€ountry< 

Der  Man>  &c.  **  Man  :  an  an- 
thropological Sketch  of  the  Cha- 
racter ofhis  Sex ;  by  C.  F.  Pochels, 
Aulic  Counsellor  to  the  Dukb 
of  Brunswick  Lunenburg."  This 
ivork  is  designed  to  point  out  the 
moral  distinctions  between  the 
sexes  in  regard  to  corporeal,  men- 
tal, and  inteUeaual  powers;  but 
is  possessed  of  no  prominent  merit. 
Winkelman  uod  leia  Jabrhun* 


dert— ••^Winkdman  and  his  Cea*- 
tury.  In  Letters  and  Treatis^  edit- 
ed by  Baron  Goethe.*'  The  his- 
tory of  Winkelman  most  neces- 
sarily be  the  history  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  literary  and  scientific 
xnen  contemporary  with  him.  Sgch 
is  the  natikre  of  the  work  before 
,  iis*-h!ghly  amusing  and  instroc* 
tive,  as  every  thing  from  Banm 
Goethe  must  be,  bat  somewhat 
overcharged  with  personal  pan^ 
gyric. 

Beytraige  car  Geschidite  der 
Erfindungen,  &Cv— -^  Contribu- 
tions to  the  History  of  Inventicms 
and  Discoveries;  by  John  Beci« 
m^n."  This  excellent  sert^  of 
antiquarian  researches  has  now 
reached  the  fifth  Tohune ;  and  b 
still  to  be  continued.  As  the  first 
volume  has  already  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  returning  to  k 
and  explsuning  its  natore  more 
folly  in  a  short  time. 

Grundziige  des  gegenwharvcn 
Zeitalters— «  The  Principal  Fca* 
tures  of  the  Present  Age:  hf 
J.  G.  Fichte/'  A  liew  attempt 
to  revive  the  doctrine  of  Spino* 
zism  in  regard  to  its  ideology. 
The  confused  and  inexplicit  style 
of  the  author,  however,  if  dxera 
were,  no  other  impediment,  will 
be  a  very  sufficient  bar  to  his  sac- 
cess.     - 

A  Complete  collection  of  Her* 
der's  works  is  now  publishing — the 
whole  extent  of  which  we  are  not 
acquainted  with,  as  it  is  produced 
by  single  volumes  progressively  & 
the  first  six  are  already  printaJ* 
His  Ansichten  des  Klassischea 
AUerthums-—^  Views  of  Classical 
Antiquity,"  are  also  republishing 
in  a  separate  form,  under  the  su* 
perintendence  of  M.  Daus.  An 
excellent  edition  of  J^schylns  has 
been  presented  tp  the  pubHc  hr 
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M»  F.  H.  Bothe  of  Magdebnx^« 
printed  at  Leipsic.  The  size  oc- 
tavo^ the  type  very  neat*  paper 
good«-that  for  the  finer  copies 
very  handsome*  It  comprises, 
successively^  the  Greek  life  of  the 
poet;  the  ipm^ttov  xurxKcfyofi 
'ixngedksy  woh  a  Latin  version  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paee;  frag- 
mentSy  also  translated  ;  uiort  notes 
to  both  tragedies  and  fragments, 
a  conspectus  meiruuSf  and  a  short 
Mi*^  rerum. 

Proceeding  from  the  French 
press  we  have  to  notice,  in  the  de- 
partment before  us,  the  following 
as  its  chief  productions :  (Euvres 
f  olitiquesy  llitteraires,  et  Drama^ 
tiques  de  GustaVe  III.»  Roi  de 
Suede,  suivies  de  sa  Correspond 
dance— <«  The  Political,  Literary, 
and  l>ramatic  Works  of  Gusta- 
yus  IIL,  King  of  Sweden,  to  which 
is  added  his  Correspondesice,  with 
a  Portrait  of  his  Majesty,  4  vols. 
8vo.  Pans,"  Gustavus  III.  was 
the  Julius  Cssar  of  Sweden,  and 
is  so  denominated  m  the  motto 
liere  subjoined  to  his  portrait: — 
as  a  ruler,  as  a  writer,  in  his  life  and 
his  death,he  bore  a  considerable  te- 
semblance  to  the  ambitious  Roman* 
His  literary  productions  deserve 
publicationin  a  collected  form:  and 
the  present  edition  does  credit  to 
the  editor.  The  whole,  however, 
is  not  yet  completed ;  three  or  four, 
additional  volumes  remaining  still 
\to  be  added.  CEuvres  Choisies 
et  Posthumes,  fcc— **  Select  and 
Posthumns  \f  orks  of  M.  De  la 
Harpe  of  the  French  Academy  : 
with  a  portrait  of  the  author, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Paris."  There  is  as 
much  violence  and  bigotry  in  ^die 
latter  part  of  these  writings  as  in 
the  former :  La  Harpe  was  alvi^aV^ 
a  ae9loi-*-ar  first  in  philosopl^i^m 
— ^and,  atter.his  conversion,  w  ^, 
tholit  mjsticism.    JBut  he  -  ^ 
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man  of  letters,  of  cultivated  taste, 
and  fine  imagination,  and  there  is 
little  he  ever  wrote^in  nO'hicfa  these 
qualities  do  not  appe^.  The 
^<  (Euvres  Completes  die  Vauve- 
nargiies''  have  been  rei^ited,  widi 
an  in*^^uctonr  biography,  w^ 
drawn  up  by  M.  Suard  one  of  the 
perpetual  secretaries  to  the  Natio* 
nal  Institute.  They  now  occupr 
two  volumes  8vo.  D'Alembert^ 
M  CEuvres  Philosophiques,  Histo- 
riques  et  Litteraires"  are  also  re» 
published  in  a  collected  form^ 
and  extend  to  12  volumes  8vo. 
The  «  (Euvres  Posthumes*»  of 
Mannontel,  have  been  already 
translated  into  English*  They  oc- 
cupy in  the  original  two  volun^es 
duodecimo:  they  are  disgustingly 
minute  in  the  history  of  his  in- 
trigues and  debaucheries.  At  such 
a  nistory,  and  especially  as  ad- 
dressed to  his  children,  we  are  as- 
tonished :  we  never  re^^rded  Mar- 
montel  as  a  lover  of  virtue,  but 
certainly  as  a  man  of  a  rdfined 
delicacy  of  feeling.  **  CEuvres  in- 
edites  de  M.  le  President  H^iaQlt.'' 
These  unpublished  works  of  M. 
Henault  consist  of  his  Marius 
a  Cyrthe ;  Fugitive  Poetry  j 
Thoughts,  and  other  pieces  in 
prose ;  and  a  collection  of  notes 
as  materials  for  an  abridgement 
of  the  Chronological  History  of 
France. 

Pantheon  Chinots,  on  ParaBele 
entre  le  Culte  Religieux,  flee— 
«  Pantheon  of  <^ina :  or  ftesem- 
blance  between  the  Religion  of  t}ie 
Greeks  and  tliat  of  the  Chinese : 
with  new  Proofs  that  China  was 
4cnown  to  the  Greeks,  and  that 
the  Series  of  Classic  Writers  were 
the  Chinese:  by  Joseph  Hager, 
Doctor  of  the  University  of  Pavia, 
&c."  This  book  is  elegaAtly 
pniAed    in  foVio,   and    dedicated 

*'  to  bis  itnperial  highness  Eugene 
^  '  2  C  Napop 
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Napoleon,. Viceroy  of  Italy,  Prince 
of  Venice,  k.cJ^     The  chief  argu- 
ment made  use  of  by  Dr.  Hager, 
.among  these  new  proofs,  is  by  no 
'     means  new  ;.  and  is  reducible  to  the 
following    syllogism.    The    Seres 
supplied   the    Romans   with   silk, 
which   they   grew   and  manufac- 
,tured:  but  the  Chinese  were  the 
•growers  and  inventors  of  silk:  ergo, 
,tlie   Seres  and  the  Chinese  were 
one  and  the  same  people.    But  the 
.previous  questions,    whetlier    the 
Sirica  t^esles  were  really  silk,  and 
whether  the  Persians,  Greeks,  or 
even  tlie  Romans,  a  century  ante- 
.   rior  to  Justinian's  time,  were  ac- 
quainted with  any  such  material, still 
require  tobe  settled ;  for  tliough  diese 
..points  be  here  discussed,  they  are 
by  no  means  discussed  conclusive- 
ly.    The  resemblances  between  the 
two  religions  seem  rather  theeifect 
of  accident  than  of  a  catenated 
propagation. 

Momimens  Celtiques,  &c. — 
•<*  Celtic  Monuments,  or  Inquiries 
concerning  the  Worship  of  Stones, 
preceded  by  an  Account  of  the 
Celts  and  Druids,  and  followed  by 
Celtic  Etymologies :  by  M.  Cam- 
bry.''  This  volume  is  of  some 
consequence,  as  communicating  a 
knowledge  that,  under  tlie  patron- 
,age  of  Bonaparte,  a  Celtic  aca- 
demy, or  an  academy  for  the  i?tudy 
^  of  Celtic  archaiology  has  been 
established  at  ftiris,  of  which  M. 
.  .Cambry  is  a  memi  er.  It  is  also 
of  seme  consequence  to  know,  that 
at  Curniic,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  formerly  Brittany,  tliere 
is  a  grand  stone-hall,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  our  own  Scone- 
henge.  For  tiiQ  rest,  the  author 
is  fot-  arrogating  to  the  Bretons  of 
France  all  theiionours  of  antiquity 
which  have  hitherto  been  claimed 
by  our  own  honest  Cambrians..  We 
must  transfer  him,  however,  to  the 


handtf  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  will  not 
readily  suflfer  die  inherent  dignities 
of  his  countrymen  to  be  thus  rude- 
ly wrenched  from  their  ackntfw- 
Jedged  possession.  Rapport  fait 
a  r  Academic  Celtique,&c.— **Copy 
of  the  Report  made  to  the  Celtic 
Academy  on  the  Russian  Work  of 
Professor  Pallas,  entitled  Compa- 
rative Vocabularies  of  the  lan- 
guages of  all  the  Nations  of  the 
Earti^:  by  the  Senator  Volney." 
The  work  of  M.  Pallas  here  re- 
ferred^ to  is  a  stupendous  monu- 
ment of  tlie  extent  of  his  genius, 
and  his  indefatigable  industry  :  it 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  govertiment  ;  few  copies 
were  printed,  tmd  it  is  extremely 
-scarce.  M.  Volney  has  well  exe- 
cuted his  intention,  which  was  to 
-give  a  general  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary publication,  and  has 
pointed  out  a  variety  of  circnm- 
.stances  by  which  it  may  still  be 
improved. 

*.*  Des  Divinites  Genatrices,  &:c." 
This  publication  is  a  recondite  in- 
quiry into  the  worship  of  the  Phal- 
lus, among  both  ancients  and  mo- 
derns :  but  though  conducted  wnth 
jnuch  learning  and  zeal  in  pursuit 
of  die  system  the  author  endea- 
vours to  establish,  it  offers  little 
that  has  not  already  been  presented 
to  our  countrymen  by  a  variety  rf 
prior  works  on  the  same  subject. 

La  Colombe  Messagere,  &c.— 
"  The  Carrier-Pigeon,  swifter  than 
Lightning,  fleeter  than  the  Clouds : 
by  Michel  Sabbah :  translated  from 
the  Arabic  into  French  by  J.  A. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy."  M.  de  Sacy  is 
well  known  to  tlie  literary  world  on 
varicus  accounts;  and  to  the  learn- 
ed of  our  own  country  especially, 
tas  one  of  the  decipherers  (Nf. 
Akerblad  of  Stockholm  bein«»  ♦  « 
.other)  of  the.dd  EgyptiaT 
racters  on  the  stone  brou..h: 


KosettA^  and  deposited  m  the 
Britibh  Museum.  In  the  work  be- 
fore us,  he  has  translated  a  very 
valuable  essay  on  the  carrier- 
pigeon,  written  in  Arabic  by  M. 
Sabbah,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  but  who 
followed  Bonaparte  from  Egypt, 
and  is  now  a  superintendant  of  the  . 
imperial  printing  press. 

The  poeticsu  productions  of 
France  are  chiefly  as  follow:  "  La 
Foret  de  Fontainbleau,  by  R.  R. 
Castel  5  modelled  after  Eope's 
Windsor  Forest,  and  written  with 
much  spirit :  *«  La  Vestale ;''  a  ' 
poem  in,  four  cantos,  by  Lalnon- 
tagne  de  Langdon ;  in  which  the 
hackneyed  mythology  of  Greece  is 
again  adverted  to  for  machinery  : 
**XaNapolfide :"  an  epic  poem  in  six 
cantos, by  M.  de  G.,  describing  the 

'  successes  of  Bonaparte,  but  a  poem 
on  which  he  mmt  not  depend  for 
immortality:  Poetique  Anglaise — 
**  English  Poetics,  by  M.Henneh;"  a 
respectable  collection  from .  the 
works  of  several  of  our  roost  ap- 
proved poets,  preceded  by  essays 
on  English  poetry,  and  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  the  writers  \vho  are 
hereby  .introduced  to  the  French 
reader. 

Among  the  dramatic  pieces,  we 
jnust  first  mention  Les  Tem- 
pliers,  &c— "  The  Templars,  pre- 
ceded by  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Templars,  by  M.  Raynouard." 
The  account  of  the  order  is  well 
dravm  up,  but  it  should  have  been 

,  any  where  rather  than  where  it  is, 
as  it  is  too  often  at  vaiiance  with 
the  drama  pretended  to  be  found- 
ed upon  it-  The  tragedy  itself  has 
been  of  late  performed  with  high 
applause  at  Paris,  and  is  certainly 
a  very  able  production,  combining 
much  of  the  brilliancy  of  Corncille 
with.  %hv  pathos  of  Racine.  "L'Ava- 
re  FasLCux,"  a  comedy  in  verse,  in 
three  acts ;  "  Leoncc,  ©u  le  Fils 


Adoptit,"  a  comic  opera,  m  three 
acts:  "Les  Consolateurs,"  a  me- 
trical comedy,  in  one.  act.  It  is: 
enough  to  catalogue  these:  they 
are  asi  little  yrorthy  of  criticism  as 
our  renowned  Blue  Beard  and  Tom 
Thumb. 

-  Under  the  class  of  novels  and- 
rornances,  Mad.  de  Genlis  has  pub- 
lished,  in  tvio  volumes  duodecimo, 
**  Madame  de  Maintcnon,"  irttend-^ 
ed  as  a  supplement  to  the  History 
of  the  Duchess  dela  Valiere.    His- 
toric  facts  are  here  too  often  dis- 
torted, and  the  taste  and  judge- 
ment of  Mad.  de  Genlis  are  evi- 
dently   on  the   decline.     Matilda, 
or  Memoires  tires,  &c. — '*  Matilda, 
or  Memoirs  selected  from  the  His-' 
tory  of   the  Crusades,   by   Mad. 
Cottim"     A    very   happy   use    is* 
here  made  of  a  very  interesting 
portion  ^f  European  history ;  Ma- 
tilda, the  heroine  of  the  romance,'- 
is  brought  forward  as  the  sister  of 
Richard  Lion-heart.     We  cannot' 
enter  into  the  plot:  but  the  whole,- 
extendinof  to  six  volumes,,  is  too 
long.     Histoire  d'Ines. de-Leon — . 
"  History  of  Inez  de  Leon :  by 
F.  L.  C.  Montjoye."  This  romance 
is  founded  upon  one  of  the  most  in- 
Unresting  incidents  in  all  Castih'an 
history.    .But,  like  the  last,  it  is  ex-  /  ^ 
trended  to  six  volumes,  instead  of 
being    concluded  in    three.      Al- 
phonsine,  ou  la  Tendresse  Mater- 
nelle — «*  Alphonsine,  or  Maternal 
Tenderness,'*  3  vols,  l^imo.     This 
\s  also  from  the  pen  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  and  is  intended  to  produce 
a  model  of  what  she  denominates 
e/iucation  s.Jisiiivf :    the   effect  we 
doubt,  admitting  the  accuracy  of 
die  expression:  but, ueverthless, the 
novel  is  not  without  its  beauties. 

Amidst  the  polite  literature  of 

Italy  for  the  year,  we  perceive 

that  the  Templurs  o£M,  Raynouard, 

which  we  have  just  noticed,  has 

2C2  '    .  been 
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been,  natnndtatd  by  Sign.  Franco 

Salfi,  of  Milan:  tha^  Tiraboscbi'4 
admirable  Suria  d<lla-  iM^tuUngO' 
Italiana  is  about  to  be  reprinted,  at 
Florence,  augmented  by  a  ccso^iderr . 
able  portion  of  poi^umous  ipatter;» 
tliat  Ceiestino  Masucco^  of  G^ioa* 
h'ws  announced  a  new  I^ian  traiu- 
lation  of  the  Ode^s  of  Horaceywhick 
will  make  th':  ^r/jh»*w«.'A  version 
of  these  odes  in  the  Tuscan  tongue: 
and,  fioully*  that  Sebastiani  bas^ 
printed  at  Rone  a  well  revised- 
edition  of  Lycophron's  Mono« 
loguc,  or  Tragedy  of  Cassandn. 
The  text  is  collated  from  thirteen 
ancient  manuscripts^  which  this  in* 
dustrious  ecclesiastic  has  beep  able 
to  pick  ttp»  accompanied  with  Can- 
tir's  Latin  translation,  improved 
where  it  was  defective,,  and  a  copy 
of  Tzetzes's  Commentsur,  collated 
also  from  thirteen  disunjt  jnano.* 
scripts.  '^ 

At  Madrid,  the  twenty-first 
number,  ccmpletitig  the  seventh 
volume»  bas  b^^cn  puoljshed,"  of  the 
AnaUs  de  Historia  Natural  df  CisM^ 
0St  iVa/«r4Ze;,*^'*Annalsof  Natural 
History,  or  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
en^ies.''  It  is  printed  at  the  royal 
prass,  is  illuscrated  by  engravings, 
;md  contains  a  great  variety  of  sci* 
.  cnttfic  essays,  original  or  translated, 
by  natives  or  foreigners,  on  subjects 
connected  with  botany,  geology, 
meteorology,  natural  history,  and 
the  sciences  in  generaL  We  have 
also  received  three  copies  pf  several 
curiuas  poetical  effusions,  by  Spa^ 
Htsh  poc.fi  cf  the  da^,  on  the  tre- 
mcndoji;  battle  of  Tra&lgar*  None 
of  these  .ire  ill  written;  and  all  of 
them  endeavour,  by  a  DMsrepre. 
aentatiou  of  some  kind  or  otWy 
eitlier  to  soften  their  own  disgrace, 
or  to  give  the  general  result  in  their 
favour.  Nelson,  in  two  of  them,  is 
depicted  as  being  stimulated  to  die 
dii«^t  teven^^  by  the  }oss  of  his 


ri^t  ann,  whsck  ^ntJimrfffti  bf  • 
a  T<fhd0k  bladac^tiiestxm,  mkiA 
' did nHiak$ pkm HB aftHmmdtj  vi 
called  to  Jtheir  assistance,  and  Ae 
two  fleets  are  repreaeBflsd^as  being 
compelled  to  sepaxate,  aftd  leave 
the  yictory  onoecided;  or,  -asr  w« 
have  It  in  another  .{daca,:di«ir  cnm 
looses  are  anply  conpeftsaied  \ff 
the  fall  of  the  Eaglishiiero.  The 
first  is  entkled  Rdadan  ^nU^mese 
Ebgia  scB^UMmaae^  d  U$  H»9ti  Al 
Camioie  dsl  dm,  8cc.^^  Simple 
.  Narrative  in  Honour  of  the  Heroes 
of  the  Battle  of  Oct.  ^,  sostamerf 
by  the  Combined  Squadron  agninsi  - 
the  English  Fleet,  conunsmded  by 
Admird  Nelsoiu''  Tift  second,  £r 
Cmaist  Jfavaf,  aec«~<*  The  Nava! 
Engagcanent  of  the  21st  of  OctD- 
her:  by  Don  Jose  Mor  de  FnemaSi 
The  tbii'd  Somifa  di  Ndum^ 
«<TbeShtdeofNdBan.''  Hieyave 
aU. very  excellent  and  spirited  per<» 
formaaccs;  infinitely  sopenor  to 
any  thi^g  so  proud  an  occasion  baa 
hitherto  called  forth  from  oorselvcc* 
Our  limits  alone  prevent  ns  from 
copying  from  each  of  them. 

In  our  cursory  survey  of  Dotcw 
literature  and  polite  arts,  for  tile 
past  year,  we  ndticed  the  verf 
laudable  attempu  of  M-  Siegen* 
beck  to  reduce  the^orthogn^by  of 
his  country  to  a  fixed  standard,  aa 
well  as  the  two  excellent  treatisesi 
he  had  composed,  in  answer  to^ 
prize  que^ions  on  this  subject ;  the 
one  entitled  Vcrhmd^g^  over  dtm 
Jnfi^d^  &Ct-<<  Essay  on  the  Inflo« 
ence  of  Euphony,  and  of  tbe  Fad« 
lity  of  Pronunciation,  on  tbe  Or-* 
thography  of  tbe  Dutch  LaB« 
goage  :'^  the  other,  Verhmddmg 
9ver  de  NederAiit5:le  ^^hng  ScCi<— 
**  Essay  oa  Dutch  Orthogri4)hyt 
tending,  to  retider  it  tmifoim.''  We 
have  now  to  add  that,  oo  Ae  re< 
4;ommendat3oci  of  .Tarions  Htertry 
societies^  ai^d  especially  of  die  7b0 


{atgsasnX  ImproTement/'  a  pro* 
&86onai  ckrir  Im  been  exprrsdf 
cresited  fbr  him  at  l^erden,  fbi' 
Dutch  liceratore  and  eloqiwnce; 
andtfaitt  he  h»  aecepeed  of  so  bo- 
.noQfable  a  post.  Professor  Wyt- 
teabadi  has  jast  poblishecfy  at  Am-  ^ 
titer dsatk,  the  third  part  of  the  thitd 
VY^umef  ^ich  brings  it  to  a  con- 
clusiont  of  bis  vcnr  excellent  .flW/^ 
tkfcM  CriHctt.  M.  Conrad  D'En-* 
gelbronnen  has  published  in  die 
same  city ,  an  historical  and  critical 
disquisition  on  the  name,  hmWj^ 
countrjr,  and  writmgs  of  M.T,  Th*o, 
the  freed-man  of  Cicero.  It  is^ 
written  in  Latin»  and  displays  more 
parity  and  simplicity  of  style  than 
is  common  to  the  l.attn  writers  cf 
theprescnt  day.  Among  the  Dutcfh 
ttansiadons  we  have  to  metition 
diat  M.  P.  Van  Winterhas  published 
«  good  metrical  version  of  Horace, 
together  with  various  specimens  of 
'  the  £neid :  that  M.  Hiaker  has  also 
naturalized  into  vernacular  metre 
M.  Raynouard's  TemfUers^  and 
M.  C.  Fi  Cramer  the  whole  of  Miss 
Baillie's  Plays,  extending  to  three 
volnmesSvo. 

Amon^  the  Swedes  we  continue 
to  perceive  a  growing  taste  for 
classical  and  polite  letters.  Dr. 
Lindblom,  bisnop  of  Linkoeping, 
and  formerlv  professor  of  eloouence 
and  political  science  at  Upsal,  in  a 

auarto  worki  D$  Sacrifidis  Feterum 
'UiihOoihorutn'^**  On  the  Sacrifices 
of  the  ancient  Swedes,*'  has  given 
an  admirable  analysts  of  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  which  we  should 
like  to  see  translated  into  our  own 
tongue.  Count  Scheberin,  rector 
0£  Sala,  has  published  a  useful 
course  of  Lectures  on  Education 
and  general  Cultivation  of  the 
Mind.  A  poem  entitled  Qumnan: 
gr**Womaiv"  of  considerable  po- 


pularity ancr  meritf  nar  ciQceu  wnr* 
ten  by  Watleriag,  who  lias  ahreaxir 
made  himself  knowti  to  tfte  worltf 
'by  several  excellent  pieces  of  fiigr- 
ttve  poefry,  and  a  trs^islattdtt 'of 
various  Frencfc  plays  for' the  ^ge 
at  Stoc)di()lm.    He  is  now  secre- 
tary to  the  Opera,  upon  the  resign 
nation  of  C.  Lind^ren,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  dratnatic  writers  of  the 
Swedish  nation.    The  entire  works  "^^ 
of    Lindegren  are  -notr  coHected- ^^ 
and  published ;  the  first  part  HaV*^  '■ 
ingbeen  completed  lastye^.  The'  \ 
first  poet  of  the  country,  hdwever»  . 
is  Count  Gyllenborg ;  and  we  axt 
pleased  to  find  that  his  admirable 
national  epic,  ;the  Tas^op'Ver  SMt^ 
« "March  over  die  Belt,"  attidmg  "^ 
to  the  history  of*  Charfcs'X.  hat 
been  lately  republished,  wftK  iW» 
provements.  *  It    is'  dWided   intb  , 
twelve  carAos.    M.  J.  O.  Wa3Bn» 
who  is  engaged  in  a  kind  of  g^m^ral 
Swedish  version  of  the  X.atin  poets» 
something  after  the  trianner  of  bur  / 
own  Creech^  but  with  siiperter  e^c-  / 
cellence,  fs  on  the  point  of  adding 
another  volume  to  nislacbbth^st  '^ 

Among  die  classicalTiter^tnre  df * 
Denmaric  wemeetwith  JD^  Gnah^ 
ifregi  Ordmmalii\  aldel^  fra  *ny  irf  ^ 
bcasbeidedy  &c.— •*  A  Gfaftnitiar  of  / 
the  Greek  Tongue,  digested  on'  i    ' 
new  Plan.**    Cff  the  new  plan  here 
offered  we  cannot   altogetlter  ap- 
prove.    It  proposed  Aat  the  schd- 
far  should  first  read  his  author^  and   ' ' 
then  learn  and  ^:fply  whatever  rule    * 
the  passages  selected  knd  reiidam 
meant  to  exemplSy^  .^fn  other  re- '   * 
spects,  however,  it  is  a'YeiT  usefo}  ^ 
elementary  work,  grounded  on  the  • 
theory  of  universal  grammar, "  and 
constantly  rcferiing  tp  the  princi- 
ples bf  tie  pSnlsn  andliattn  Ian* 
guages.    TW  author  tTXKL  Block,     . 
principal  Amftsi^r  of  tiie  Greek 
and  Danish  hn^uage^  af  diecol- 
-legiate 
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kgiate  school  of  Oden$e.  A  Danish. 
Dictionary,  on  the  plan  of  tliat  of 
the  Acadtmit  Fran^aise,  has  been 
for  some  time  undertaken,  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Royal  Danish  Society  of  Sci- 
ences :  it  is  conducted  by  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  literates  of 
Copehhagen,  and  is  designed  to  fix 
the  orthography,  and  form  the 
sCandard  of  the  Danish  tongue.  A 
new  periodical  work  has  lately  been 
commenced  by  M.  P.  A.  Macnster, 
at  Copenhagen,  entitled  the  Athe- 
nxum>  of  a  description  perfectly  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  same  name 
published  in  London.  An  epic 
poem,  entitleij,  like  one  that  has 
also  appeared  among  ourselves, 
«*The  Exodiad,"  has  just  issued 
from  the  Danish  press  that  is  very 
highly  spoken  of,  but  of  wliich  we 
have  not  yet  received  a  copy.  We 
ihall  notice  it  in  our  next*  It  is 
die  first  regular  eflFort  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  branch  of  poetry, 

Hungary,  notwithstanding  the 
distractions  of  the  late  war,  has  re- 
■  sumed  its  tliirst  for  literary  infor- 
mation. M.  Fabriz  has  published, 
in  his  native  tongue,  translations  of 
the  Greek  lyric  poets  Pindar,  Ana- 
crcon,  and  Sappho.  M.  Koraz 
has  translated  the  first  eight  books 
of  the  -£neid  into  pentacxdic,  or  fif- 
teen-syllable verse,  and  the  remain- 
der may  be  expected  immediately. 
IL  Heggi  01  Pest  has  given  a 
Hungarian  version  of  Cicero's  Let- 
ters ;  and  M.  Tanarki  of  the  same 
city  ?i  version  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem ; 
and  under  the  title  of  Ungrische 
*  Miscellen,  Dr.  LUbeck  has  com- 
'  menced  a  **  Miscellany,^'  devoted  to 
general  science.  Bredelyky  has 
finished  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
«« Contributions  to  the  Topography 
of  Hungary,"  which  concludes  a 
work  which  has  givon  very  genenj 


satisfaction.  The  WasMUl  Cesiji 
or  "  Bohemian  Prophet"  of  pro- 
fessor Ne^edly  is  a  national  journal 
of  high  classical  value,  and  consi- 
derably tends  to  promote  and  per- 
fect both  the  Bohemian  language 
and  literature.  In  tha  t\^'0  fnum- 
bers,  which  are  the  whole  diat  have 
yet  appeared,  wq  meet  with  some 
excellent  translatious  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  Ger- 
man. Kovachich,  who  has  devoted 
so  much  time,  and  so  laudably,  to 
classical  science,  is  now  occupied 
with  a  new  and  highly  improved 
edition  of  the  Corfus  Juris  Huaga- 
rich 

In  TuRK^EY  the  Scutari  press  is 
still  busy.  It  has  published  edi- 
tions of  most  of  the  Persian  poets 
of  reputation ;  has  lately  brought 
forwards  the  very  valuable  Annals 
of  Ahmed  Vassif  E£Pendi,  entitled 
"The  Excellence  of  the  Monu- 
ments and  tlie  Truths  of  Historic 
Memoirs,"  in  two  folio  volumes ; 
and  is  about  to  complete  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
by  a  republication  of  Saadedin. 

In  modem  Greece  we  have  to 
observe  that  M.  Had  si  Nicker  has 
founded  a  school  at  Cronstadt  for 
the  reception  of  modem  Greeks, 
which  has  already  thirty-four  scho- 
lars, and  is  in  great  repute.  De- 
meter  Alexandrides,  a  physician  of 
Temawa  in  Thessaly,  has  transla- 
ted into  modem  Greek  Goldsmith's 
History  of  Ancient  Greece ;  stfld 
two  Greek  brothers,  by  name  Zo- 
zima,  are  in  the  act  of  giving  a  new 
edition  to  their  countrymen  of  the 
andcnt  Greek  Classics,  from  Ho- 
mer to  the  epoch  of  the  Ptolemies. 

In  crossing  the  Atlantic  we  find 
that  the  American  States  are  still  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  the 
old  world  for  classical  and  fine  li- 
.terature.     We  meet  with  a  gre^iter 

variety' 


variety  than  ever  ot  penodical 
journals,  miscellanies^  and  reviews, 
which  seems  to  be  a  favourite  mode 
of  diflFusing  information:  editions 
of  most  of  the  Roman  Classics  have 
appeared,  and  chieflj  from  the  Sa- 
lem press  in  Massachusetts.     Tlie 


rhiladelphia  press  has  given  an 
'  edition  of  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia^ 
and  M.  Dufief  of  the  same  city  hat 
published  a  philological  work  of 
some  merit,  entitled  "  Nature  dis- . 
splayed  in  her  Mode  of  teaching 
Language  to  Man."       * 


FINIS. 


Richard  Taylor  aiid  Co.,  Prmcers,  Skoe-Lane. 
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